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THE   TRUE   STANDARD   OF   EDUCATIONAL   VALUES. 

JOSEPH  CABHABT,   PBE8IDENT  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,   ST.  CLOUD*   MINNESOTA. 


Some  years  ago,  in  reading  Emerson, 
I  stumbled  over  the  peculiar  use  he  made 
of  the  words  individual  and  person.  In- 
stead of  using  them  synonymously  he 
seemed  to  employ  them  to  express 
sharply  contrasted  ideas.  Later,  I  dis- 
covered the  same  peculiar  use  of  the  two 
terms  in  the  writings  of  A.  Bronson  Al- 
cott  and  William  T.  Harris. 

To  use  the  words  individuality  and 
personality  to  express  antithetic  notions 
seemed  to  me  an  odd  conceit,  but  a  little 
reflection  revealed  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished authors  who  so  used  them 
were  justified  by  the  derivation  of  the 
terms. 

As  I  will  use  the  words  on  the  present 
occasion  to  express  contrasted  notions,  I 
will  dwell  for  a  moment  on  their  deriva- 
tion, which  clearly  explains  the  sense  in 
which  the  two  terms  are  used  throughout 
this  discussion. 

Both  words,  you  observe,  are  of  Latin 
origin,  and  each  consists  of  three  parts. 
/»,  the  prefix  to  the  word  *  individ- 
uality," means  not;  dividual  is  from 
dividuuSy  and  means  divisible;  the  suffix, 
itf/  signifies  the  state,  condition,  or  qual- 
ity of.  Together,  the  three  parts  mean 
the  state,  condition,  or  quality  of  being 
indivisible — not  separable  into  parts. 
The  individuality  of  any  one,  then,  is  the 
sum  of  those  qualities  which  he  does  not 
share  with  bis  fellows;  is  that  peculiar 
something  which  separates  him  from 
others,  and  makes  him 'a  distinctive, 
isolated  being.  The  word  '^person"  is 
derived  from  per,  through,  and  sonare, 
to  sound.  Add  to  these  the  meaning  of 
the  sufifix  already  explained,  common  to 
both  words,  and  we  have  for  the  mean- 
ing of   personality  the  state,  condition. 


or  quality  of  sounding  through;  or,  in 
the  passive  form,  the  state,  condition,  or 
quality  of  being  sounded  through.  The 
history  of  the  word  **person"  is  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  It  was  first  ap- 
plied to  the  actor  whose  voice,  while  ut- 
tering his  passage  in  a  species  of  drama, 
sounded  through  the  mask  which  con- 
cealed his  features.  The  play  itself, 
usually  called  a  mask,  was  sometimes 
designated  persona,  thereby  implying 
that,  as  there  was  a  more  real  face  be- 
hind the  mask,  so  back  of  the  play  there 
existed  a  more  substantial  fact,  some 
state  or  condition  of  society,  of  which 
the  play  was  the  image.  Galling  it  per- 
sona suggested  that  the  purpose  of  the 
play  was  "to  hold,  as  it  were,  the  mirror 
up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own 
feature;  scorn,  her  own  image;  and  the 
very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form 
and  pressure." 

In  the  present  discussion  the  words, 
^^individuality"  and  < ^personality"  are 
employed  in  their  original  sense:  indi- 
viduality, to  express  that  which  makes 
one  a  particular,  distinctive,  isolated 
being;  personality,  to  signify  that  con- 
dition whereby  one  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
individual,  an  isolated  thing,  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  his.  race,  a  member  of 
society — a  quality  which  makes  him  rep- 
resentative of  the  very  ag3  and  body  of 
his  time;  representative  of  humanity;  a 
branch  of  the  vine,  an  adjunct  to  God 
himself.  The  difference  between  the  two 
ideas  can  be  more  clearly  expressed  by 
concrete  example  than  by  abstract  state- 
ment. 

When  Phidias  had  completed  his  statue 
of  Zeus,  his  fellow-citizens,  with  one 
voice,  declared  that  either  Zeus  had  come 
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down  and  sat  as  a  model,  or  Phidias  had 
ascended  and  had  frequent  interviews 
with  him  on  Mount  Olympus,  so  perfectly 
had  the  artist  represented  the  Greek 
consciousness  concerning  the  ruler  of  the 
gods. 

Julius  CsBsar  was  a  menace  to  the  re- 
public, not  so  much  because  he  sought 
a  crown  as  because  the  Roman  people, 
feeling  the  need  of  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment to  hold  in  unity  the  many  con- 
quered peoples  who  had  passed  under  the 
Roman  yoke,  thrust  that  crown  upon 
him.  He  was  forceful  because  he  repre- 
sented the  tendency  of  his  time. 

When  the  English  student  at  the 
German  university  mentioned  the  name 
of  Milton,  his  professor,  after  an  effort 
of  recollection,  remarked:  **  Milton, 
John  Milton,  Oh  yes,  one  of  your  Eng- 
lish poets."  But  when  the  same  student, 
in  the  same  presence,  mentioned  the 
name  of  Shakespeare,  the  old  professor 
remarked,  with  promptness  and  anima- 
tion: **0h!  Shakespearel  Oar  Shakes- 
peare." England's  John  Milton,  but  the 
world's  Shakespeare. 

(This  incident  occurred  before  the 
cryptogram  appeared,  but  the  illustra- 
tion holds  equally  well  whether  William 
Shakespeare,  Francis  Bacon,  or  Ignatius 
Donnelly  was  the  author  of  the  plays 
which  Shakespeare  wrote.) 

As  compared  with  Milton,  Shakespeare 
is  the  larger  person,  because  he  repre- 
sents the  universal  man.  The  conflicts 
he  portrays  are  those  in  which  we  are 
all  engaged,  and  the  solution  he  gives  is 
everywhere  felt  to  be  just  and  right.  It 
is  this,  together  with  the  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  his  form  to  express  his  content, 
which  makes  Shakespeare  the  largest 
person  in  the  field  of  art. 

The  world  of  aflfairs  is  full  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  difference  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  person.  **Sir,"  said  the 
queen  when  Gladstone  refused  to  sup- 
port the  government's  dismemberment 
bill  before  parliament;  *<Sir,  remember 
who  I  am;  I  am  the  queen  of  England." 
** Madam,"  replied  the  prime  minister, 
** remember  who  I  am;  I  am  the  people 
of  England."  The  dismemberment  bill 
did  not  pass.  But  time  and  again 
the  English  people,  while  reverencing 
their  queen,  have  made  it  necessary  for 
her  to  appoint  Mr.  Gladstone  prime  min- 
ijster.     That  was  a  sad  figure  which  a 


few  days  since  watched  the  disgraceful 
fist  fight  in  the  house  of  commons,  but 
he  was  a  large  person  when  he  said,  "I 
object  to  that  amendment, "  or  *«I  accept 
that  amendment  to  the  Home  Rule  bill," 
and  it  was  so.  Mi*.  Gladstone  towered 
above  the  contending  individuals. 

*' As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm, 
Though  'round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

The  American  people  at  the  present 
time  are  anxiously  looking  toward  Wash- 
ington, hoping  that  some  person  may 
appear  large  enough  to  truly  represent 
their  interests  and  extricate  the  country 
from  its  present  embarrassments. 

The  race  of  man  may  be  regarded  as  a 
large  individual  who  lives  always  and 
learns  continually.  History  is  the  biog- 
raphy of  that  individual,  and  history  is 
but  the  record  of  man's  effort  to  grow 
out  of  his  isolated,  individual  condition, 
and  to  grow  into  the  related  condition 
which  the  word  *•  personality  "  expresses. 
According  to  some  authorities,  our  re- 
mote ancestor  was  neither  a  person  nor 
a  handsome  individual.  They  say  he 
had  long  arms,  an  unclothed  hairy  body, 
low,  retreating  forehead,  deep-seated 
eyes,  prominent  cheek-bones,  heavy  jaw, 
protruding  canine  teeth,  shambling  gait, 
body  neither  erect  nor  prone.  His  house 
a  cave,  his  food  the  blood  and  flesh  which, 
with  his  claw-like  hands,  he  tears  from 
the  bones  of  some  weaker  animal,  to- 
gether with  the  roots  he  digs  in  the 
earth;  his  mode  of  life  is  quite  unlike 
that  of  his  children  of  this  remote  gen- 
eration. He  has  no  family,  no  church, 
no  school,  no  state,  no  business  society, 
no  printing-press,  no  objective,  substan- 
tial world  of  spirit,  by  means  of  which 
he  may  rise  out  of  his  isolated  condition 
into  a  universal  life;  and  yet  this  animal 
represents  the  condition  of  our  race  at 
some  period  of  its  history.  Between 
that  cave  and  modern  society  there  is  a 
great  gulf;  but  it  was  predetermined  in 
the  nature  of .  things  that  that  animal 
should  bridge  the  chasm.  Resembling 
in  many  respects  the  animals  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  there  is  yet  an  essen 
tial  difference  between  him  and  them. 
They  may  be  able  to  form  aggregations, 
— flocks,    herds,    swarms, — but  to    him 
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alone  is  it  ever  possible  to  unite  with  his 
fellows  into  an  organic,  intelligent  com- 
munity. Unpromising  as  he  seems  in 
that  cave,  he  yet  has  in  him  the  germ  of 
the  wonderful  ethical  world  in  which  we 
of  today  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  He  alone  of  all  created  things 
has  in  him  a  spark  of  the  omniscient, 
omnipotent,  omnipresent.  Conjugal  love 
will  woo  him  from  that  cave  into  a  log 
hut,  where  he  will  preside  over  the  first 
organized  society,  the  family.  An  ac- 
quired love  for  and  faith  in  his  fellow- 
man  will  lead  to  a  change  in  his  conduct 
toward  him.  Instead  of  eating  him  on 
si^ht,  he  will  unite  with  him  and  insti- 
tute business  society,  with  its  manifold 
appliances,  and  its  market,  to  which  he 
will  bring  his  own  small  contribution — a 
bushel  of  wheat,  a  pair  of  shoes, — and 
receive  in  return,  as  the  contribution  of 
his  fellows,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for 
himself  and  family.  Reverence  for  his 
Maker  and  desire  for  eternal  happiness 
will  be  expressed  in  the  church.  The 
security  of  all  these  will  be  expressed  in 
that  substantial  form  of  organized  reason, 
the  state.  The  desire  that  his  offspring 
may  be  intelligent  participants  in  all  of 
these,  and  that  'they  may  be  saved  the 
toil  and  struggle  which  he  himself  ex- 
perienced, will  be  expressed  in  that  pre- 
paratory institution,  the  school.  Thus 
the  mere  individual  emerges  from  the 
isolation  of  his  cave  life,  and  enters  into 
a  life  universal.  For  him  the  mine  yields 
its  treasure,  the  mountain  stoops  to  the 
plain.  Trains  cross  continents,  ships  plow 
thedeep,  the  lightning  runs  errands.  For 
him  the  farmer  sows,  the  factory  weaves. 
For  him  the  statesman  legislates,  the 
minister  reveals  the  city  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  For  him 
the  poet  sings: 

**  Great  truths  are  portions  of  the  soul  of  man, 
Great  souls  are  portions  of  eternity; 
Each  drop  of  blood  that  ere  through  true 
heart  ran. 
With  lofty  message,  ran  for  thee  and  me.^' 

Plank  by  plank,  beam  by  beam,  with 
infinite  toil,  by  Herculean  efforts  extend- 
ing through  cycles  of  ages,  man  has 
bridged  the  chasm  lying  between  modern 
society  and  the  cave  in  which  we  found 
him. 

The  isolated  individual, having  nothing 
in  common  with  his  fellows,  has  become 


a  person,  a  related  being,  a  member  of 
society,  in  which  each  is  for  all,  and  all 
are  for  each.  He  has  become  a  branch  of 
the  vine.  He  has  learned  that  there  is 
*'one  mind  common  to  all  individual 
men,  and  that  his  mind  is  an  inlet  to  the 
same  and  to  all  of  the  same. " 

In  a  certain  sense,  every  child  born 
into  the  world  is  born  a  cave  child, — 
a  weak,  limited,  empty,  isolated*  Individ, 
ual.  His  destiny  is  to  realize  within 
himself  all  that  his  race  has  achieved,  all 
that  it  has  thought  and  felt  and  done. 
Society  stands  pledged  to  elevate  him  to 
the  level  of  his  species,  to  endow  him 
with  the  culture  of  his  race,  to  make  him 
a  free,  intelligent  member  of  society,  a 
representative  of  universal  reason,  a 
branch  of  the  vine.  Society  stands 
pledged  to  do  all  this  for  its  own  sake. 
He  who  is  not  for  society  is  against  it. 
He  who  is  filled  with  its  essence^with  its 
spirit,  cannot  be  against  society;  for,  in 
such  a  case,  he  would  be  against  himself, 
against  his  own  essential,  permanent 
nature. 

Between  the  babe  born  eighty-three 
years  ago  and  the  foremost  English 
statesman  of  to-day  there  is  almost  an 
unthinkable  difference,  a  separation  as 
wide  as  that  between  the  life  of  the  most 
circumscribed  cliff-dweller  and  the  life 
of  the  most  central  figure  of  modern  com- 
plex society. 

The  young  child  is  a  child  of  nature. 
His  capricious  disposition  destroys  in 
this  moment  what  the  last  produced. 
He  is  incapable  of  foregoing  immediate 
good  that  a  larger  good  may  result.  In- 
capable of  generalization,  he  is  without 
the  power  of  substantial  combination 
with  his  fellows.  He  is  a  mere  animal, 
and,  like  other  animals,  is  the  creature 
of  impulse, — is  governed  entirely  from 
without,  through  his  senses.  As  the 
bear  demolishes  the  hive  and  steals  the 
honey,  so  the  young  child  invades  the 
rights  of  others  and  seizes  whatever  at- 
tracts his  fancy.  As  hungry  dogs  con- 
tend for  a  bone  thrown  into  their  midst, 
so  merely  natural  children  wrangle  over 
a  coveted  prize.  The  bear  that  has  been 
vigorously  stung  foregoes  the  honey; 
the  dog,  lacerated  by  the  teeth  of  a  more 
powerful  rival,  gives  up  the  contest  for 
the  bone;  the  burned  child  avoids  the 
fire.  None  of  these  are  governed  by  an 
inward  principle.      All  are  creatures  of 
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impuUe,    restrained  only   bjr  necessity, 
determined  from  without. 

The  dog  and  the  bear  must  ever  re- 
main children  of  nature;  the  other  may 
become  a  child  of  human  nature.  By 
having  new  natures  produced  in  him,  one 
above  another,  he  may  ascend  out  of  his 
savage,  isolated  condition,  up  into  the 
world  of  universal  spirit.  By  culture  he 
may  become  the  obedient  servant  of 
reason:  first,  of  objective  reason,  in 
which  case  he  is  still  under  necessity, 
still  governed  from  without,  but  which  is 
a  higher  condition  than  that  in  which  he 
was  ruled  by  caprice;  secondly,  he  may 
become  the  willing  servant  of  subjective 
reason,  in  which  case  he  is  governed  from 
within,  and  is  free  because  he  sees,  loves, 
and  wills  to  do  the  universally  right. 
There  may  be  produced  in  him  that  con- 
dition that  shall  enable  him  to  see  his 
deed  as  a  totality — as  beginning,  contin- 
uing, and  returning  to  himself,  to  his 
family,  to  his  race;  that  condition  that 
shall  enable  him  to  think  his  deed  under 
the  form  of  eternity,  to  see  it  as  univer- 
sal. By  conforming  his  conduct  to  this 
enlarged  conception,  he  will  so  act,  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  that  his  deed  would 
not  be  self-destructive  if  adopted  by  all 
men.  He  may  conceive  of  himself  not  as 
an  isolation,  but  as  a  fragment  of  the 
race;  and,  in  the  light  of  this  relation, 
he  will  forego  immediate  benefit  for  a 
larger  ultimate  good.  He  will  sacrifice 
selfish  interest  for  the  common  weal  in 
which  he  is  a  participant;  lose  his  par- 
ticular, selfish,  animal  life,  that  he  may 
find  the  universal  life  of  spirit. 

This  change  from  the  savage,  isolated 
state  of  nature  to  the  universal,  related 
condition  of  human  naturie,  is  a  process 
of  evolution,  brought  about  chiefly  by 
artificial  means,  prominent  among  which 
is  the  school,  with  its  various  depart- 
ments, from  the  kindergarten  to  the  pro- 
fessional school  of  the  university.  Be- 
fore the  child  reaches  the  school  age,  the 
sunlight  of  family  affection  and  the 
ethics  of  the  home  have  done  much  to 
modify  his  lower  nature.  But,  from  the 
necessary  conditions  of  the  home,  it  must 
deal  with  the  child  as  individual. 

When  the  child  enters  the  public  school 
he  becomes  a  member  of  a  community; 
at  first  it  seems  to  him  arbitrary  that  he 
is  required  to  perform  a  particular  act, 
in  a  particular  way,  at  a  particular  mo- 


ment; that  he  is  required  to  sit,  to  stand, 
to  march,  in  unison  with  his  fellows. 
But  this  to  him  meaningless  machinery 
has  the  deepest  significance.  It  means  that 
he  is  to  be  taken  from  the  dominion  of  ca- 
price and  made  a  reasonable  being,  so 
that  he  may  hereafter  unite  with  his  fel- 
lows in  all  the  forms  of  organized  society. 

The  lower  school,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  young  child  is  without  the  power 
of  refiection,  incapable  of  estimating  the 
value  of  deeds,  seeks  to  modify  his  ca- 
pricious disposition  by  securing  a  uni- 
form habit  of  obedience  to  the  five  car- 
dinal virtues  of  the  school — punctuality, 
regularity,  silence,  industry,  and  truth- 
fulness. These  are  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  combination  in  civil  society;  and, 
by  forming  his  character  in  accordance 
with  them,  the  school  is  qualifying  the 
child  to  combine  with  his  fellows  in  the 
real  world.  As  his  mind  develops,  the 
child  is  led  to  see  that  the  rules  to  which 
he  has  given  a  somewhat  blind  obedience 
are  not  imposed  upon  the  school  from 
without  by  the  teacher,  but  that  they  ex- 
ist in  the  very  nature  of  the  school.  His 
expanding  mind  discovers  that  the  school 
is  a  part  of  the  ethical  world  in  which  he 
lives;  discovers  that  the  institutions  of 
society — family,  school,  business  society, 
state,  and  church — are  his  reason,  his 
universal  self,  made  objective  and  sub- 
stantial, and  that,  in  obeying  institu- 
tions he  is  obeying  his  highest,  his  per- 
manent self.  Thus  he  becomes  in  his 
conduct  a  person  representing  reason. 

In  these  days  of  carping  criticism  it  is 
quite  fashionable  to  sneer  at  school  ma- 
chinery. Possibly  school  machinery  will 
be  held  responsible  for  the  present  finan- 
cial distress  of  the  country.  At  all 
events  many  serious  evils  are  laid  at  its 
door  by  critics  who  see  no  good  in  it. 

But  a  little  reflection  upon  the  adapta- 
tion of  school  machinery  to  assist  the 
child  in  making  the  transition  from  his 
animal  to  his  rational  self,  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  school  machinery  is  the  most 
useful  piece  of  machinery  ever  invented. 
The  more  perfect  the  machinery — which 
is  simply  another  way  of  saying  the  more 
beautiful  the  school — the  more  spontane- 
ously and  completely  does  the  child's 
aesthetic  sense  respond  to  its  require- 
ments. 

The  change  from  the  freedom  of  the 
home   to   the   restraint  of   the  primary 
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school  is  a  somewhat  abrupt  one,  but 
the  natural  transition  from  the  home  to 
the  school  is  the  kindergarten,  with  its 
pcEEfect  conditions  for  an  exercise  of  .the 
senses  upon  their  appropriate  objects, 
insuring  their  harmonious  development; 
with  its  games  and  occupations  which 
^▼e  to  the  child  an  image  of  civil  soci- 
ety, and  permit  him  in  the  form  of  play 
to  anticipate  the  work  and  activity  of  ma- 
ture life  in  the  real  world.  Play  rather 
than  work  is  the  form  of  activiby  appro- 
priate to  the  kindergarten ;  beauty  rather 
than  duty,  its  proper  motive.  But  the 
love  of  play  gradually  exhausts  itself, 
and  work  is  a  relief.  The  mind  may  be 
surfeited  upon  sensuous  beauty  until  it 
demands  a  different  pabulum.  When 
that  condition  is  produced,  and  it  comes 
to  different  children  at  different  ages,  the 
work  and  system  of  the  public  school  is 
better  adapted  to  promote  the  further 
development  of  the  child  than  the  games 
and  other  exercises  of  the  kindergarten. 
The  same  carping  critics  who  rail  at 
the  machine  and  who  want  to  abolish 
those  regulations  of  school  economy 
which  require  the  child  to  subordinate 
his  individual  whims  and  caprices  to  the 
more  universal  reason   which  inheres  in 


the  nature  of  the  school  as  an  organiza- 
tion, demand  radical  changes  in  the  com- 
mon school  curriculum.  I  will  •  ask  you 
to  examine  for  a  moment,  in  the  light  of 
the  principles  already  discussed,  the  sub- 
jects which  have  long  held  an  hon- 
ored place  in  the  common  school  curricu- 
lum, and  consider  whether  they  have  a 
right  to  all  the  distinction  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  them. 

If  it  be  true  that  all  education  is  the 
realization  of  the  rational  self;  if  it  be 
true  that  the  rational  self  is  expressed  in 
the  institutions  of  society;  if  it  be  true 
that  intelligent  membership  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  society  and  free  participation 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  his  fellows  is  the 
chief  means  by  which  man  is  to  be  edu- 
cated, that  is,  by  which  be  is  to  realize 
his  permanent,  universal  self;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  the  school  is  the  preparatory 
institution  which  is  to  initiate  the  indi- 
vidual into  the  world  of  institutions  and 
the  spiritual  life  of  his  fellows,  then,  man- 
ifestly, the  first  business  of  the  school  is 
to  form  the  character  of  the  child  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  principles,  and  to 
acquaint  him  with  those  ideas  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  society  and  with  the  Ian 
guage  in  which  those  ideas  are  expressed. 


(To  he  (xynXinued, ) 


OUR  SOUTHERN  NEIGHBOR. 

GEO.    A.   BROWN,   C.E.,  PALERMO,  CAL. 
AN   HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 


The  history  of  Mexico  during  the  pres- 
ent century  is  a  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  people  from  a  state  of  almost 
complete  political,  ignorance,  in  which 
they  needed  and  desired  the  exercise  of 
absolute  authority  by  both  church  and 
state,  to  a  condition  of  independence  of 
thought  and  action  necessarily  requiring 
the  assumption  by  each  citizen  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  political  power,  and  based  on 
as  high  an  ideal  of  individual  responsi- 
bility as  have  we,  whose  ancestors 
brought  from  the  mother  country  such  a 
store  of  the  traditions  of  freedom. 

The  initial  struggles  which  have  finally 
culminated  in  the  firm  establishment  of 
the  Mexican  republic  arose  from  essen- 
tially different  causes  from  those  that 
aroused    the   American    colonies   or   the 


French  people  to  revolution.  In  both 
these  latter  cases  the  initiative  came 
from  the  people,  and  it  came  because 
they  had  reached  that  state, of  develop- 
ment in  which  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  longer  submit  to  a  government 
of  which  they  did  not  form  a  part. 
But  in  Mexico  the  struggle  was  forced 
upon  a  loyal  people,  first  by  the  entirely 
extraneous  circumstance  of  the  over- 
throw of  absolutism  in  Spain,  initiated 
by  Napoleon  and  completed  by  the  con- 
stitutional revolution  of  1820,  and  after- 
wards by  a  succession  of  leaders  who  had 
different  ideas  of  the  basic  principles 
that  should  underlie  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. And  it  was  through  the  strife 
that  naturally  arose  during  such  a  tran- 
sition  period,   that  the  people  received 
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that  political  education  necessary  to  fit 
them  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a 
representative  government. 

In  the  study  of  Mexican  history  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Catholic  church  is  seen  to 
be  a  most  important  element,  and  one 
peculiar  to  the  Latin  nations  in  America. 
In  an  important  sense  she  created  the 
people  that  constitute  these  nations. 
About  her  missions,  which  were  pushed 
into  the  wilderness,  far  beyond  the 
region  of  state  control,  she  gathered  to- 
gether the  aborigines,  and  besides  in- 
spiring them  with  religious  enthusiasm, 
taught  them  the  arts  of  a  simple  civiliza- 
tion, and  established  them  as  a  part  of 
the  people. 

Previous  to  the  coming  of  the  mission- 
ary fathers,  the  most  of  this  native  pop- 
ulation possessed  little,  if  any,  form  of 
government;  and  where  their  influence 
was  withdrawn  too  soon,  as  in  Califor- 
nia, this  half- formed  people  dissolved,  as 
it  were,  and  have  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  In  Mexico,  however,  where 
the  centuries  were  occupied  in  educating 
this  class,  it  furnished  many  patriots 
during  its  struggle  toward  freedom,  and 
from  it  arose  the  greatest  statesman 
Mexico  has  yet  produced,  Benito  Juarez. 
It  was  the  great  work  of  the  church  that 
she  saved  a  race  of  people  from  extermi- 
nation, and  gave  to  Mexico  a  population 
able  to  develop  her  natural  resources. 

Measured  by  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  the  people 
of  Mexico  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  reached  the  best  condi- 
tion for  their  spiritual  welfare  in  their 
acceptance  of,  and  obedience  to,  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  authority  revealing  itself 
through  the  infallible  head  of  the  church, 
and  the  anointed  sovereign  of  the  state. 
Therefore,  any  further  development  was 
discouraged,  and  independent  thought 
was  repressed  as  leading  to  infldelism 
and  anarchy.  Consequently,  during  the 
state's  sixty  years  of  labor  in  giving 
birth  to  the  idea  of  personal  liberty, 
the  church  directed  her  utmost  power 
against  the  popular  leaders  and  pro- 
longed the  struggle  to  the  extreme  limit 
of  inviting  foreign  invasion.  She,  how- 
ever, never  became  a  direct  party  in  the 
strife,  as  there  has  at  no  time  been  anv 
question  of  conscience  raised,  nor  any 
objection  made  to  the  form  of  Catholic 
worship  in  Mexico. 


The  first  of  the  three  hundred  revolu 
tions,  so-called,  in  the  history  of  Mexico, 
was  in  fact  only  a  revolt  against  this 
spirit  of  repression.  The  leaders  were 
not  statesmen  enough  to  understand  the 
impossibility  of  establishing  a  govern- 
ment on  the  form  of  the  American  republic 
over  a  people  with  so  little  education  in 
self- direction  as  the  four-fifths  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Mexico,  having  Indian  blood 
in  their  veins,  had  received;  and  their 
followers  were,  for  the  most  part,  natives 
who  were  struggling  against  such  simple 
wrongs  as  not  being  permitted  to  grow 
vines  or  fruit  trees. 

Miguel  Hidalago,  the  prime  mover  and 
leader  in  this  first  revolt,  has  been  styled 
the  Washington  of  Mexico,  though  there 
is  but  little  similarity  between  their 
ideas  or  deeds.  Hidalgo  was  a  priest, 
educated  at  the  old  college  of  San  Nicolas 
of  Valladolid,  where,  as  a  student,  he 
was  so  brilliant  and  versatile  as  to  have 
the  title  of  **E1  Gorro"  (the  fox)  applied 
to  him;  but  as  a  churchman,  he  was  too 
progressive  in  thought  to  be  trusted  by 
the  authorities,  and  was,  therefore,  early 
sent  to  an  obscure  parish.  But  there, 
during  half  a  lifetime  of  labor  for  the  In- 
dian population,  he  became  the  famous 
**Cura  of  Dolores."  Through  personal 
instruction  he  gradually  widened  the  in- 
tellectual horizon  of  the  people,  while  he 
became  one  of  them  in  their  agricultural 
work,  and  introduced  the  raising  of 
grapes  and  fruit  among  the  natives,  such 
culture  having:  been  heretofore  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  lands  of  the 
church. 

But  after  the  French  Revolution,  the 
church  insisted  on  carrying  out  her  policy 
of  repression,  and  finally  the  trees  and 
vines  in  the  parish  of  Dolores  were  or- 
dered to  be  cut  down.  It  was  then  that 
the  Cura  began  the  study  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  the  his- 
tory of  revolutions  among  other  peoples. 
Finally,  after  the  extension  of  the  Na- 
poleonic empire  into  Spain,  he,  in  1810, 
headed  a  revolution,  and  denying  the  au- 
thority of  the  French,  called  upon  the 
people  to  liberate  their  country  and  de- 
fend their  religion;  to  which  end  he  en- 
listed them  under  the  banner  of  «*Our 
Lady  of  Guadaloupe."  This  was  the 
name  given  to  the  lady  of  the  legend  of 
Juan  Diego,  and  is  supposed  to  combine 
the  idea  of  the  Aztec  divinitv,  Tonantzin. 
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the  mother  of  the  gods,  with  thbt  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  **E1  Gorro"  Hidalgo  thus 
veiled  bis  IntentionA  and  obtained  a  large 
following,  which  he  attempted  to  instruct 
in  the  ideas  of  freedom.  Of  course  he 
failed;  pitch-forks  and  clubs  were 
no  match  for  Spanish  sabers  and 
guns;  and  ideas  are  not  assimilated  by  a 
people  in  a  day  or  a  year.  But  some  of 
the  seed  sown  fell  on  good  ground  and 
bore  fruit.  Even  the  military  struggle 
did  not  entirely  cease  during  the  ten 
years  between  1811  when  Hidalgo  met 
his  death,  and  1821,  when  the  independ- 
ence of  Mexico  was  finally  obtained  by  the 
revolt  against  the  rule  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  headed  by  Iturbide,  **the  Liber- 
ator, " 

This  second  revolution  was  entirely 
different  in  its  character  and  motive 
from  the  first.  That  of  1810  was  a  revolt 
of  the  common  people  against  personal 
wrongs,  with  the  idea  of  establishing  the 
principle  of  equal  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities for  all  in  the  government.  That 
of  1821  was  a  revolt  of  the  state  to  obtain 
freedom  from  the  domination  of  a  for- 
eign state,  with  no  thought  of  changing 
the  principle  underlying  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

A  regency  was  established  with  Itur- 
bide at  the  head,  and  of  which  O'Donoju, 
the  last  Spanish  viceroy,  was  a  member; 
the  intention  being  to  form  a  monarchy 
under  one  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
family  of  Spain.  When  that  honor  was 
declined  the  crown  was  offered  to  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  the  ex-King  of  Spain,  against 
whom  Hidalgo  had  declared  his  revolu- 
tion to  have  been  directed,  and  was  again 
refused.  Iturbide  now  saw  the  opportu- 
nity for  personal  aggrandizement,  and, 
being  a  native  prince,  he  persuaded  the 
army  to  proclaim  him  emperor  in  1822. 
But  this  did  not  accord  with  the  pride  of 
the  Creole  and  Spanish  residents,  who 
were  only  willing  to  bow  to  the  claims  of 
European  royal  blood  to  govern  by  di. 
vine  right,  though  it  might  satisfy  the 
church  authorities  as  embodying  the 
same  principle;  consequently,  Iturbide 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  and  a  provis- 
ional government  was  again  established 
in  1823. 

In  the  meantime  the  republican  idea 
promulgated  by  Hidalgo  had  found  favor 
among  those  not  closely  connected  with 
the  church  or  with  Spain,  in  the  more 


enlightened  sections  of  the  country, 
where  through  trade  and  other  channels 
intercourse  was  had  with  American  and 
English  people,  and  this  standard  was 
again  set  up  at  Vera  Cruz  in  December, 
1822,  under  the  leadership  of  the  young 
Santa  Anna. 

The  situation  at  this  time  is  very  in- 
teresting to  the  student  of  human  prog- 
ress. The  representatives  of  the  ideas 
of  the  past  century,  through  their  bigo- 
try in  refusing  to  accept  the  constitu- 
tional revolution  in  Spain,  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  foreign  control  and  thus 
freed  the  limbs  of  the  young  nation,  anx- 
ious to  realize  the  ideas  of  the  new*  cen- 
tury. The  old  ideas  were  without  a 
leader,  the  new  ideas  were  marshaling 
under  a  young  leader,  patriotic,  though 
ambitious.  But  it  was  not  yet  time  for 
the  struggle  to  begin  openly.  Compro- 
mise was  necessary  to  the  old  to  enable 
it  to  change  front  and  meet  the  new,  and 
so  the  first  liberal  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1824  with  Victoria,  an  inde- 
pendent, as  president,  and  Nicolas  Bravo, 
a  member  of  the  conservative  or  church 
party,  as  vice-president. 

The  constitution  was  modeled  after 
that  of  the  United  States — the  federation 
of  Mexico  being  made  up  of  nineteen 
states  and  five  territories.  The  adoption 
of  so  liberal  a  form  of  government  was 
certainly  premature  because  of  the  ig- 
norance of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
and  the  great  power  held  over  them  by 
the  church,  both  spiritually,  as  control- 
ling ail  educational  effort,  and  temporally, 
as  the  owner  of  at  least  one-third  of  the 
lands  of  the  country;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  church  party  expected  to 
and  did  control  the  elections  in  their  in- 
terest. Under  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
an  appeal  to  arms  was  the  only  resource 
of  the  liberal  party,  and  yet  they  were 
not  the  first  to  make  that  appeal.  The 
church  party,  conscious  of  their  strength, 
would  not  wait  for  the  expiration  of  Vic- 
toria's term  of  office,  and  attempted  to 
overthrow  him  by  a  revolution  led  by 
Bravo,  the  vice-president,  in  1827.  But 
he  was  defeated  by  Guerrero,  and  the 
next  eight  or  nine  years  were  spent  in 
the  struggle  between  the  two  parties,  in 
which  the  church  party,  led  by  Pedraza 
and  Bustamantine,  was  successful  at  the 
polls,  and  the  popular  party,  under 
Guerrero  and  Santa  Anna,  generally  sue- 
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cessful  in  the  field.  Gruerrero  was  of  In- 
dian blood,  and  one  of  those  who  had 
continued,  through  all  these  years,  the 
popular  struggle  begun  by  Hidalgo,  and, 
like  his  teacher,  his  ideas  of  government 
would  have  been  grand  could  the  pas- 
sions of  greed  and  ambition  have  been  elim- 


inated. He  believed  that  the  people 
should  be  left  un trammeled  by  restric- 
tions on  their  labor  or  freedom,  the 
powers  of  government  being  mainly  for 
prevention  of  crime  and  general  paternal 
direction.  He  was  seized  and  executed 
by  the  church  party  in  1831. 


(To  be  con1inv£d.) 


WALKS  ABROAD* 

WILLIAM  HAWLBY  BMITHf 


I  suppose  the  Lord  knows  why  it  is 
that  the  good  and  the  bad  are  let  grow 
side  by  side  in  this  world,  so  that  where- 
ever  you  find  one  of  them  the  other  is 
sure  to  be  close  at  hand;  and  if  He 
would  only  explain  this  phenomenon,  we 
should  then  know  just  how  it  happens 
that  there  are  county  institutes  and 
county  institutes,  all  the  way  from  those 
that  are  **away  up  in  Gr,"  as  I  heard  a 
teacher  say  the  other  day,  to  those  that 
are  not  worth  *  <  ten  cents  a  gross  in 
fifty-five  cent  silver,"  as  another  brother 
(or  was  it  a  sister?)  remarked  in  my 
presence  not  long  ago,  when  trying  to 
find  some  term  near  enough  the  zero  point 
to  express  his  or  her  estimate  of  the 
value  of  a  certain  teacher  who  couldn't 
teach.  But  whatever  the  reason  for  all 
this  may  be,  the  fact  is,  that  when  one 
walks  abroad  among  county  institutes, 
even  for  a  single  summer,  he  sees  such 
exhibitions  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  such 
combinations  of  the  just  and  the  unjust 
as  to  make  him  marvel  at  the  possibilities 
in  the  premises  at  either  end  of  the  line. 

A  score  of  times  in  the  last  two 
months  I  have  wished  I  could  be  a  kodak, 
for  the  time  being,  so  that  I  might  snap- 
shot some  of  the  institutes  I  have  at- 
tended, and  afterwards  have  the  plates 
developed  for  the  readers  of  The  Joue- 
jiAL-j  but,  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet, 
something  has  said  to  me  that  such  eter- 
nal blazon  must  not  be  to  the  eyes  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  as  all  the  eyes  I 
know  of  are  constructed  on  that  basis,  I 
must  content  myself,  as  did  the  poor 
specter  in  the  tragedy,  by  saying  only 
'*ListI  List!  OList!" 

Can  anybody  tell  me  why,  in  a  Chris- 
tian country  and  in  times  of  peace,  when 
the  thermometer  is  98°  in  the  shade,  a 
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quiet  and  law-abiding  company  of  non. 
combatant  and  inoffensive  young  men 
and  women,  mostly  from  the  country, 
should  be  arranged  in  squads,  and  pla- 
toons, and  divisions,  and  bastions,  and 
breastworks,  and  chevaiix  de  fri%e^  or 
words  to  that  effect — and  to  the  music  of 
the  wry-necked  fife  and  boisterous  drum, 
that  make  day  hideous  in  the  upstairs 
hall  of  the  school  house,  they  should  be 
marched  about  and  in  and  out  of  the  rec- 
itation rooms  like  the  figures  in  a  St. 
Peter  clock,  or  the  automatons  at  Mrs. 
Jarley's?  I  am  sure  it  is  right  that  all  . 
things  should  be  done  decently  and  in 
order,  but  when  I  saw  such  military  dis- 
play as  I  have  noted  above,  clamped  on 
to  a  very  clever  lot  of  young  men  and 
women,  in  institute  assembled,  the  other 
day,  somehow  I  didn't  like  it.  I  saw 
these  same  young  folks,  when  the  <<exer. 
cises"  of  the  day  were  over,  moving  about, 
from  room  to  room,  in  a  quiet,  orderly, 
and  natural  manner;  and  I  couldn't  help 
wondering  why  they  should  not  have 
been  permitted  to  do  the  same  thing — 
taught  to  do  just  that  same  thing,  if 
need  be — rather  than  have  been  marched 
about  like  soldiers. 

No,  no!  We  don't  want  to  make  sol- 
diers of  our  boys  and  girls.  We  want 
to  make  them  men  and  women, — ^just 
plain, free, and  sensible  men  and  women,— 
that's  all;  graceful  because  they  are  nat- 
ural, and  obedient  to  the  divine  principle 
to  keep  out  of  one  another's  way  by  the 
use  of  their  own  wits,  rather  than  accord- 
ing to  orders  issued  from  «' headquar- 
ters," while  the  band  plays  1 

The  greatest  general  of  recent  years 
said,  a  good  while  ago,  *  *The  war  is  over  I " 

I  wonder  what  has  gone  wrong  with 
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the  first  personal  pronoun,  singular  num- 
ber, nominative  case,  that  it  is  no  longer 
'*good  form"  for  a  teacher  to  use  it  as 
pertaiDiDg  to  herself  when  talking  to  her 
class  about  the  illustrious  personage  who 
is  hearing  the  then-on  recitation?  And 
yet  I  recently  heard  the  following  from 
a  newly-minted  schoolma'am,  freshly  im- 
ported from  an  eastern  teacher- factory, 
and  with  the  tool-marks  of  her  makers 
all  over  her,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
mistake  about  the  brand,  as  who  should 
say,  <*  Examine  the  label,  which  bears 
our  signature,  and  without  which  none 
can  be  genuine!" 

.  This  young  lady  (and  a  very  clever 
girl  she  was,  too,  after  you  got  down 
Uirongh  the  triple  plate  of  formality 
that  her  << training"  had  covered  her 
over  with)  had  a  class  of  little  folks  that 
she  was  working,  to  show  us  how  to  do 
ii.  And  here  is  a  part  of  what  she  did 
with  that  class,  anent  the  use  of  that 
least,  and  yet  greatest  of  all  words,  the 
first  personal  pronoun,  aforesaid: 

*«Now  children,"  she  smilingly  de- 
claimed ,  *  <  look  right  at  Miss  T w  idd  led  u  m 
(herselO  for  Miss  Twiddledum  is  going 
to  give  you  an  exercise  that  will  be  so 
cute  and  funny!  Now  all  do  just  as  Miss 
Twiddledum  does.  That  is  very  nice. 
Oh,  you  are  so  smart!  Now  see  Miss 
Twiddledum  do  this!  Isn't  that  funny? 
Now  see  if  you  can  do  what  Miss 
Twiddledum  did.  Careful  now —just  as 
Miss  Twiddledum  did!  Oh,  no,  that  is 
not  the  way  Miss  Twiddledum  did  at  all! 
Now  look  at  Miss  Twiddledum  again! 
See  how  Miss  Twiddledum  does?  Look 
sharp!  Now  just  as  Miss  Twiddledum 
does!  "  And  so  following,  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  by  the  stolid-faced  clock, 
which  gazed  at  the  entire  performance 
without  either  smile  or  frown,  though 
its  was  the  only  countenance  in  the  room 
that  came  so  happily  through  the  trying 
ordeal.  I  remember  that  it  used  to  be 
said  that  President  Andrew  Johnson's 
printed  messages  and  speeches  looked 
like  a  post-and-board  fence  with  the 
boards  knocked  off,  so  frequently  did  he 
use  the  word  *»  I,"  but  even  such  diction 
seems  to  me  preferable  to  the  untra 
*«C»sar-led-his-army"  style'of  this  latest 
disciple  of  third-personal  ism. 

And  yet  double  prices  are  paid  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  well  rubbed  in,  by  some 
coQDty  institutes  that  I  have  seen! 


I  V .  nder  if  any  one  knows  just  what 
parts  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  of 
a  six-year-old  child  are  illuminated  and 
made  to  glow  with  an  arc  light  brilliancy 
when  the  lucid  statement  is  made'  to  the 
little  him  or  her  that  <<the  fishbone 
sound,  followed  by  the  little  lamb  sound, 
followed  by  grandpa's  watch  sound  form 
the  vocalized  expression  of  the  word  cat!" 

It  takes  three  prices,  and  a  <*  special 
importation  of  our  own  brand  "  of  teach, 
ers  to  get  such  instruction  as  that  just 
quoted  into  a  county  institute.  And 
yet,  though  it  comes  high,  I  have  found 
those  who  have  had  to  have  it,  and  who 
have  had  it — once!  Curious  world  we 
live  in,  and  curious  folks  who  live  in  it! 

But  I  wish  you  could  have  seen,  at  an- 
other institute,  that  motherly  little 
woman  that  we  all  sat  entranced  before, 
for  half  an  hour,  while  she  taught  a  sec- 
ond reader  class  of  boys  and  girls  how  to 
read.  Like  Riley's  **01d  Fashioned 
Roses"  ** There  wan't  no  style  about 
her,"  and  yet  she  held  her  class,  and  the 
fifty  of  us  who  were  ** observing,"  for 
thirty  minutes,  so  that  we  all  wondered 
where  in  the  world  the  time  had  gone  to. 
Tell  you  how  she  did  it  ?  Ask  me  to  tell 
you  ho^  the  sun  shines,  or  roses  bloom, 
or  brooks  flow  !  Method  ?  None,  and 
all  of  them  !  How  can  that  be  ?  Well, 
it  was,  and  would  be  again,  and  always 
will  be,  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who 
knows  how  to  teach,  as  she  did.  That 
is  a  mystery,  I  grant;  but  it  is  as  divine 
as  it  is  mysterious.  Most  divine  things 
are  mysterious — that  is,  they  are  so  to  a 
good  many  people,  especially  the  matter- 
of-fact,  cold-blooded,  and  mathematically 
logical  people.  Thfs  little  woman  was 
neither  cold-blooded  nor  mathematically 
logical.  She  loved  her  children  (not  in 
any  gushing  and  demonstratively-senti- 
mental way,  but  with  real,  honest,  home- 
made mother  love),  and  she  had  the  tact 
and  gumption  to  keep  her  children  at  work 
on  a  quite  difficult  lesson,  for  half  an  hour, 
by  which  time  they  had  mastered  it  so 
that  they  could  read  it  well,  and  under- 
stood what  it  meant.  And  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  teaching  !  And  for  a  whole 
roomful  of  country  teachers  to  sit  by 
and  << observe"  such  work  as  that,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  good  thing.  Such  work 
makes  an  institute  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  what,  thank  heaven,  it  sometimes  is. 
Fen/ have  seen  the  like,  haven't  you?  Per- 
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haps  you  can  do  such  work.  If  you  can, 
may  a  kind  providence  grant  you  a  long 
life  and  good  pay,  for  you  richly  deserve 
both.  . 

But  there  are  two  more  general  char- 
acteristics of  county  institutes  that  I 
want  to  speak  of,  that  I  am  sure  ought 
to  be  considerably  changed  from  their 
present'  status.  And  the  first  of  these  is 
the  kind  of  class-room  work  that  is  done 
at  these  teachers'  meetings.  In  nearly 
every  one  of  these  gatherings  that  I  have 
attended  in  the  last  two  months  there 
have  been  regular  classes  formed  in  all 
the  branches  of  study  in  which  examina- 
tion for  a  certificate  is  required,  and  most 
of  the  time  is  spent  in  refreshing  the 
memories  of  the  teachers  on  once-known- 
but-now-forgotten  facts  pertaining  to 
these  studies.  The  to-be  teachers  become 
pupils,  and  some  **  professor''  **  coaches 
them  for  exams."  as  the  college  boys 
would  say.  All  of  which,  or  at  least 
most  of  which,  seems  to  me  to  be  far  short 
of  what  oitght  to  be  done  at  a  county  in- 
stitute. It  should  be  to  gain  strength 
and  skill  as  teachers^  and  not  to  re-grub 
dead  facts  from  their  forgotten  tombs  in 
once-familiar  books,  that  our  teachers 
should  be  forced  to  come  together  in  hot 
weather  and  work  till  they  sweat  like 
harvest  hands. 

And  the  best  way  in  the  world  that  I 
know  of  to  accomplish  such  an  end — the 
only  way  that  I  believe  teachers  can  gain 
strength  and  skill  as  teachers,  is  to  have 
them  teach !  And  to  this  end  I  have 
seen  two  experiments  tried  this  season, 
which,  while  they  were  neither  of  them 
aU  that  might  be  desired  or  hoped  for 
(what  is  there  in  this  world  that  is  all 
that  might  be  desired  or  hoped  for  ?), 
still  they  were  moves  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  were  by  far  the  most  interesting 
things  that  I  have  seen,  in  this  line,  for 
years.  The  first  experiment  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  institute  in  question  held  a  four- 
weeks'  session,  five  days  in  each  week — 
that  is,  it  had  twenty  sessions. 

Each  day  during  the  session  the  county 
superintendent  prepared  sets  of  tickets, 
twenty  tickets  in  each  set,  and  had  the 
members  draw  these  tickets  at  random 
from  a  ticket-box  that  was  passed  about 
the  room  at  each  daily  general  session. 
For  instance,  there  were  twenty  tickets 
marked   A. ;    twenty  more,  marked  B. , 


and  so  on,  in  sets  of  twenty,  till  there 
were  enough  tickets  to  give  each  member 
one  ticket. 

By  the  drawing  of  these  tickets  at  ran- 
dom from  the  box  the  institute  was  di- 
vided into  classes  of  about  twenty  each 
(of  course  there  were  some  odd  ones, 
every  day,  for  the  attendance  was  not 
always  in  multiples  of  twenty,  but  that 
cut  no  figure  in  the  working  of  the  plan), 
and  as  a  neui  drawing  was  made  each  day, 
of  course  the  classes  thus  formed  were 
never  twice  alike  ! 

As  soon  as  a  drawing  was  made  all  the 
members  who  had  drawn  **A"  tickets 
were  sent  to  a  room  by  themselves. 

Those  who  held  *'B"  tickets  went  tp 
another  room,  and  so  on,  till  each  class 
was  closeted  by  itself. 

Once  by  themselves,  each  class  cast 
lots  to  determine  who  of  the  number 
should  teach  the  class  at  a  recitation  to  be 
held  the  following  day,  the  remaining 
members  to  be  pupils  in  the  class. 

Each  teacher  upon  whom  the  lot  fell 
had  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  subject 
for,  and  determining  the  scope  of,  the 
coming  recitation;  but  each  one  was  held 
strictly  responsible,  by  the  county  su- 
perintendent, for  the  conduct  of  his  or 
her  particular  recitation,  and  for  the 
outcome  of  the  same. 

The  recitations  thus  arranged  for  were 
each  about  half  an  hour  long,  and  to- 
gether they  occupied  half  the  time  of  the 
institute,  daily,  some  two  or  more  recita- 
tions being  in  progress  at  the  same  time; 
and  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
then  reciting  classes  were  observers  of 
what  was  going  on. 

If,  as  the  days  went  on,  and  new 
classes  were  formed,  and  lots  were  cast 
for  teachers,  the  lot  fell  upon  any  mem- 
ber who  had  once  been  through  the  or- 
deal, a  new  lot  was  cast,  so  that  no 
member  had  to  officiate  twice — any  how, 
not  until  every  member  had  served  at 
least  once. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  this  plan  is  not 
without  its  faults,  and  in  its  practical 
workings  it  ranged  all  the  way  from  the 
sublime  to  the  grotesquely  ridiculous, 
from  the  exceedingly  funny  to  the  pa- 
thetic and  almost  tragic;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  did  more  for  the  young  people 
who  were  part  and  parcel  of  it  than  any- 
thing I  have  seen  done  in  an  institute  for 
many  a  long  day.    And,  above  all  things, 
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it  did  this — it  gave  the  county  super- 
intendent some  reliable  data  on  which  to 
base  his  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  ap- 
plicants to  teach.  In  the  case  in  ques- 
tion,  the  superintendent  told  me  that  he 
counted  the  work  done  by  teachers  in 
these  test  classes  one-Aa/^  in  determining 
their  grade  as  teachers,  and  I  am  sure  it 
was  worthy  at  least  that  much  promi- 
nence. 

And  I  wish  you  could  have  been  an 
♦•observer"  at  some  of  these  classes  I  You 
would  have  seen  human  nature  in  the 
school-room  as  one  rarely  gets  a  chance 
to  see  it.  I  could  write  for  hours,  de- 
scriptions of  the  teachers  and  teaching 
that  I  saw  in  this  way.  There  was  the 
bashful  girl  (poor  thing)  who  could  hardly 
say  her  soul  was  her  own,  but  who  knew 
that  her  place  for  the  next  year,  per- 
haps, was  in  the  balance,  and  that  it 
would  come  or  go  according  as  she  failed 
or  succeeded  in  the  half-hour  before  her. 
And  to  see  her  rally  all  her  powers,  and 
hold  her  timid  self  well  to  the  front  by 
the  sheer  force  of  will — men  have  charged 
into  cannon-mouths  with  less  exercise  of 
self-control  than  this  girl  exhibited! 

And  there  was  the  blas6  old-timer, 
who  has  for  years  been  able  to  talk  off 
even  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  get 
a  certificate  anyhow  because  he  could  use 
words — ^he  was  forced  to  take  his  innings 
and  let  us  see  just  what  he  could  do. 
And  we  sawl  He  spent  his  half-hour 
telling  Jiov)  he  would  do  it,  but  he  did 
nothing.  And  so  the  superintendent 
had  the  blessed  privilege  of,  and  good 
reason  for,  putting  that  garrulous  old 
head  in  a  basket,  where  it  ought  to  have 
gone  years  ago. 

But  I  must  not  stop  to  tell  the  whole 
story.  To  use  the  vernacular,  »»it  was 
better  than  a  circus."  But  it  was 
sensible,  and  it  did  the  work.  It  dem- 
onstrated whether  or  not  those  who 
claimed  to  be  teachers  could  really  teach, 
and  that  is  what  these  institutes  are  for, 
(If  they  are  not  for  that,  what  are  they 
for?)  and  I  should  like  to  see  more  of  the 
same  sort.  It  comes  nearer  to  being 
life  J  as  it  actually  is  in  the  school-room, 
than  anything  else  I  have  met  with. 
Amongst  those  who  were  pupils  for  the 
time  being  there  were  all  the  shades  of 
character  that  one  finds  in  every  day 
school  work.  There  were  mean  pupils, 
stupid    pupils,    contrary    pupils,    argu- 


mentative pupils,  smart  pupils,  and  so 
on,  with  a,  few  really  good  pupils 
sprinkled  in  (which  I  think  providence 
provides,  so  that  we  need  not  entirely 
lose  heart)  and  the  teacher  in  charge  had 
to  make  the  best  of  it  all,  just  as  he  or 
she  always  has  to  do  in  the  regular  work 
of  professional  life. 

Suppose  you  try  this  plan,  some  time. 
If  you  do,  be  prepared  to  turn  pale,  and 
to  suffer  from  sinkiog  of  the  heart  at  the 
sights  you  will  see.  But  you  ought  to 
see  such  sights!  You  ought  to  know 
what  teaching,  just  what  teaching  the 
children  of  this  country  have  to  put  up 
with.  And  this  plan  will  show  it  to  you. 
It  will  also  show  you  some  work  that  will 
cheer  your  heart,  as  well  as  possibly 
make  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  as  you 
are  led  to  see  how  your  very  best  is  far 
exceeded  by  some  quiet  teacher  whom 
you  have  never  thought  of  as  beyond  the 
ordinary.  But  even  such  an  experience 
is  wholesome.  The  plan,  as  a  whole,  is 
a  most  excellent  one,  and  the  county 
superintendent  who  devised  it  not  only 
deserves  ** honorable  mention,"  but  he 
ought  to  have  a  **gold  medal"  from  the 
World's  Fair. 

The  other  plan  that  I  spoke  of  is  much 
simpler,  and  while  it  has  ** points,"  yet 
it  is  not  nearly  as  effective  as  the  one  I 
have  just  detailed.  In  this  case  the 
county  superintendent  would,  every  day, 
go  out  through  the  town  where  the  insti- 
tute was  held  and  gather  up  a  class  of, 
say  half  a  dozen  boys  and  girls,  and 
bring  them  to  the  school-house.  He 
would  take  these  children  to  a  room  by 
themselves,  and  there  have  them  meet,  in 
his  presence  only,  some  member  of  the 
institute,  who,  as  a  teacher  organizing  a 
school,  would  examine  them  orally,  and 
determine  what  they  were  fit  to  do  in  the 
line  of  school  work.  Or,  again,  he 
would  make  a  class  of  these  pupils,  and 
have  his  teachers,  one  by  one,  come  in 
and  teach  it  for  a  few  minutes,  as  best 
they  could,  while  he  looked  on. 

This  plan  was  also  somewhat  crude, 
and  when  I  saw  it  in  operation  it  had 
only  been  running  a  day  or  two,  so  that, 
as  we  would  say  in  the  shop,  it  **  ran  a 
little  rough;"  but  H  was  aimed  the  right 
way,  and  the  superintendent  writes  me 
that  it  was  an  << eye-opener"  to  all 
parties  concerned.  Like  the  other  plan, 
its  purpose  is  to  discover  whether  or  not 
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a  would-be  teacher  can  teach,  and  not 
whether  they  remember  a  few  book-noted 
facts,  and  are  able  to  reproduce  them  on 
paper,  without  referring  to  the  original 
documents. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  whether 
these  **New  plans,"  or  the  <*01d  ways" 
are  the  best,  and  I  believe  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  these  or  similar 
ways  of  determining  the  fitness  of  teach- 
ers for  their  work,  will  be  generally 
adopted.  It  is  a  fair  trial  all  around. 
If  you  are  a  good  teacher,  you  can  dem- 
onstrate the  fact  in  the  presence  of  gods 
and  men,  if  you  have  a  chance  to  do  so ; 
and  if  you  are  a  poor  teacher,  it  is  fair 


that  your  sins  should  find  you  out.  I 
have  long  looked  for  some  such  plans  as 
these,  but  not  till  this  blessed  year  of 
the  celebration  of  the  400th  annivensary 
of  the  greatest  discovery  the  world  ever 
saw,  have  I  found  what  I  sought.  And 
now  that  my  eyes  have  seen  these  things 
I  feel  like  greeting  their  discoverers  as 
educational  Columbuses — a  pair  of  them! 
They  may  never  have  a  World's  Fair 
in  their  honor,  but  there  are  millions  of 
children  who  will  rise  up  and  call  them 
blessed,  if  they  have  found  at  least  some 
way  of  getting,  for  our  school  rooms, 
teachers  who  can  teach/ 


MANUAL  TRAINING,  ART,  AND  THE  NEGRO. 

FBOF.  HBNBY  TALBOT. 

II. 

AN    EXPERIMENT. 


We  will  begin  our  description  of  meth- 
ods and  results  with  the  preparatory 
classes  and  work  upwards. 

The  two  classes  may  be  treated  as  one, 
as  they  do  the  same  work,  but  the  lower 
or  B  class  does  rather  the  best  work. 

In  these  classes  we  do  little  but  black- 
board work,  one-third  of  the  class  being 


6. 


at  the  board  at  the  same  time,  the  others 
studying  or  supposed  to  be. 


As  the  lessons  are  on  alternate  days 
each  pupil  gets  only  about  45  minutes 
work  a  week. 

The  first  exercise  was  to  draw  a  circle, 
by  swinging  the  arm  round  and  round  to 


iO. 


11. 


1^. 


get  the  circular  movement,  the  result 
being  something  like  a  coil  of  rope  or 
sometimes  rather  more  like  a  bird's  nest, 
Fig.  1.     Accuracy  at  first  was  not  called 
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for,  but  facility  and  a  free  circular  move- 
ment from  the  shoulder  was  insisted  oa. 
When   this   had   been    drawn  several 
times  with   tbe  right  hand,   it  was  re- 


peated with  the  left  hand  (in  most  cases 
with  equal  facility),  then  both  bands 
were  used  together,  in  four  different 
movenieDts,  Fig.  2.  First  left  to  right, 
then  right  to  left,  then  up  and  in,  then 
up  and  out;  these  were  repeated  until 
nearly  all  could  draw  good  circles  in  one 
stroka  readily,  with  either  or  both  hands, 
in  a  very  few  lessons. 

The  next  exercises  at  the  same  lesson 
were  straight  lines,  vertical,  horizontal, 
and  oblique,  and  double  and  triple  loops, 
drawn  with  one  line,  but  over  and  over 
the  same  line  as  with  the  circle,  Figs.  3 
and  4. 

These  forms,  simple  as  they  look,  de< 
mand  considerable  care  in  drawing  in 
order  to  get  the  loops  the  same  size,  and 
vertical  or  horizontal,  as  called  for. 

The  double  loops  were  invariably 
drawn  at  first  like  Fig.  b;  the  three 
loops  were  generally  like  Figs.  6  and  7. 

These  were  repeated  till  satisfactory. 
Then  zigzagand  loop,  Fig.  8;  always  like 
Fig.  9  at  first;  then  intertwining  loops, 
Fig.  10,  which  was  frequently  right  at 
first.  Others  during  the  first  month 
were  Figs.  13  to  13. 

This  last  pattern,  13  A,  was  the  most 
difficult,  requiring  a  fourfold  symmetry 


and  distinct  mental  effort  to  place  each 
leaf  right,  as  no  construction  lines,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  pattern  itself,  were 
allowed,  and  the  loops  were  generally 
drawn  without  the  hollow  near  the  point 
like  Pig.  13  B,  instead  of  like  Fig.  13  C. 

The  spiral,  with  attached  leaf,  Fig.  11 
B,  was  almost  always,  and  is  even  now, 
after  six  months' work,  frequently  drawn 
like  Fig.  11  C.  The  pupils  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  see  tangential  lines  or  lines 
of  double  curvature. 

During  this  Srst  month,  and  since,  at 
the  lessons  following  the  drawing  of  any 
new  pattern,  the  pupils  have  to  draw  it 
frcn  memory  before  1  put  it  on  the 
board,  and  compare  it  with  what  I  then 
draw,  and  judge  its  correctness. 

I  give  all  the  patterns  a  name  and  call 
for  them  by  name,  as  I  maintain  strongly 
that  no  form  of  drawing  that  requires  an 
object  or  copy  to  draw  from,  is  worth 
calling  drawing,  or  of  any  real  educa- 
tional or  general  business  value. 

You  must  first  see  a  thing,  then  draw 
at  it,  till  you  know  it,  and  then  you  can 
drav)  it,  and  just  as  well  whether  it  is  a 
yard  or  a  mile  away,  but  not   before  you 


know  what  it  is  like;  but  copyists  never 
do  know  what  the  form  is  like,  or  they 
would  not  copy  it. 

And  this  is  an  admirable  general  mem- 
ory exercise,  calling  for  careful  observa- 
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tioB  and  tending  to  form  a  retentive 
memory. 

Following  months  (I  am  writing  in  the 
eighth  month)  included  the  patterns  from 
Fig.  14  to  Fig.  30. 

Two  patterns  caused  me  special  trouble 
to  get  drawn  right — the  fish's  head  and 
the  double  scroll — all  the  -pupils  would 


zi>. 


IK. 


draw  the  line  of  the  mouth  wrong,  and  it 
took  me  a  month's  hard  work  to  get  that 
one  line  right. 

Instead  of  drawing  it  like  Fig.  31, 
they  would  draw  it  as  at  Fig.  32;  and 
the  double  scroll  I  came  to  describe  as 
the  pattern  they  could  not  see. 

They  failed  constantly  in  seeing  what  I 
had  drawn,  especially  the  leaf-like  forms, 
in  recent  examinations  in  both  rooms. 
Only  three  altogether  had  noticed  that  I 
had  drawn  one  leaf  under  and  one  over 
the  scroll,  (instead  of  as  at  Fig.  18,  they 
drew  it  like  Fig.  33)  because  in  all  pre- 
vious lessons  T  had  drawn  both  leaves 
behind  the  scroll,  and  yet  I  had  told 
them  plainly  that  I  should  mark  them 
according  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  had  observed. 

The  only  real  difficulty  to  contend 
with,  is  their  almost  total  lack  of  power 
to  concentrate  their  attention.  When 
they  do,  they  do  first- ratfe  work,  but  the 
moment  the  novelty  wears  off  and  they 
think  they  know  the  pattern,  they  will 
not  look  at  it,  but  draw  and  re-draw 
their  first  and  immature  conception  of  it, 


so  that  if  a  slight  variation  is  introduced 
they  do  not  see  it,  even  when  it  is  pointed 
out. 

Most  of  the  trouble  is  want  of  atten- 
tion and  their  being  so  easily  satisfied 
with  their  own  work;  but  it  is  clear  that 
a  young  or  untrained  eye  does  not  see 
the  same  things  that  a  trained  eye  does 
(of  course  they  would  not  see  so  much), 
but  lines  and  forms  have  a  different  ap* 
pearance  to  them,  as  all  pupils  at  first 
make  the  same  errors  in  particular  pat- 
terns. 

I  noticed  this  also  in  a  class  of  street 
Arabs  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  that  I  taught 
for  six  months,  so  it  is  not  a  question  of 
race,  but  of  immaturity. 

I  would  like  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  when  I  draw  a  line  like  Fig.  34, 
nine-tenths  of  my  pupils  draw  it  like 
Fig.  35,  after  repeated  efforts.  .  Some 
carefully  made  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  different  grades  of  pupils,  iu 
different  districts,  would  be  very  valuable. 

In  one  of  these  classes  there  were  two 
girls,  both  attentive,  who  could  not  at 
first  tell  the  difference  between  a  straight 
line  and  a  curve,  try  as  they  would,  and 
it  was  more  than  a  month  before  the  eyes 
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and  the  brain  became  connected.  I 
could  tell  almost  to  a  day  when  one  of 
the  girls  began  to  see,  and  now  she  can 
discriminate  between  forms  rather  more 
accurately  than  most  of  them,  because  she 
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Iries,  and  ]  have  opened  uii  critirdy  new 
world  to  that  pupil,  as  I  do  not  think  she 
could  Iiave  seen  anything  before  as  it 
really  was. 

The  want  of  will  power  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  makes'  it  necessary  to  con- 
stantly give  new  and  interesting  forms. 
The  cock,  Fig.  23,  really  a  difficult  torm^ 
was  readily  drawn,  because  they  liked  it, 
and  it  represented  a  familiar  object. 

One  interesting  experinaent  that  I 
tried  for  a  month,  showed  clearly  that 
tb'eir  physical  eyes  were  good. 

I  ivrote  and  drew  things  on  a  revolving 
blackboard,  at  the  back,  so  that  they 
could  notsee  it,  and  then  turned  it  around 


quickly,  so  that  they  got  a  momentary 
glance  only,  but  they  soon  learned  to  see ' 
sii  or  seven  words  Or  forms  at  a  time, 
some  of  them  very  small. 

I  bad  offered  a  prize  for  the  three  most 
rapid  and  accurate  observers,  and  they 
liked  the  novelty  and  exerted  themselves; 
they  bad  to  draw  what  they  saw,  on  the 
blackboard,  so  it  showed  at  once  whether 
they  had  looked  or  not. 

In  this  method  of  drawing  I  would  like 
to  point  out  one  important  point — no 
construction  lines  or  dots  must  be  al- 
lowed. The  first  forms  must  be  very 
simple,  so  that  the  form  caa  be  clearly 
grasped,  then  it  must  be  drawn  direct, 
exactly  as  one  writes,  without  any  change 


(To  be  continued.) 


<n-  correction;    if   wrong.    I'c-ilraw  III)  it 
is  right. 

All  aids  and  construction  lines  pre- 
vent the  pupils  from  learning  to  draw, 
for  they  do  not  use  their  full  power,  and 
the  free  direct  drawing  is  quite  possible 
and  easy,  if  done  at  first 

One  of  the  directors  of  a  system 
of  drawing,  which  uses  crutches  al- 
most entirely,  said  to  me  once,  that 
American  children  could  not  draw  the 
antbemion  in  the  free  natural  way  that 
the  Greeks  did.  I  then  contradicted  her, 
and  could  now  find  more  than  fifty  col- ' 
ored  students  who  can  draw  the  Greek 
and  Moorish  units  nearly  as  easily  as  they 
write,  and  many  of  them  do  the  right 
half  with  the  right  hand,  and  the  left 
half  with  the  left  hand. 

Left  hand  drawing  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  biology  shows  us  that  action  of 
the  right  side  of  the  body  stimulates  the 
left  side  of  the  brain,  and  vice  versa,  and 
as  the  hand  centers  of  the  brain  are 
amongst  the  most  important,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  only  the  right  hand  is  used, 
only  the  left  aide  of  the  hand  centers  of 
the  brain  are  developed,  leaving  a  dan- 
gerous void  on  one  side  of  the  brain 
possibly  accounting  for  the  very  one 
sided  opinions  of  most  persons;  and  it. 
many  occupations  the  left  hand  is  re- 
quired as  well  as  the  right,  and  should 
be  trained.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  valu- 
able power  to  leave  the  left  hand  as  unused 
as  it  generally  is. 

Dr.  Crich ton-Browne  says  that  the 
greatest  period  of  activity  of  the  hand 
centers  of  the  brain  is  between  the  age>j 
of  4  and  14,  and  that  the  hand  power  of  all 
children  whose  hands  have  not  been 
trained  before  the  age  of  14,  can  never 
be  fully  developed.  This  shows  the  abso- 
lute importance  of  giving  this  training 
during  the  school  period,  and  not  at  the 
close  of  it.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  tbo 
importance  of  standing  and  sitting  erect 
and  looking  straight  at  their  work,  but 
the  pupils  will  draw  opposite  their  right 
shoulder  or  further  out,  with  head  bent, 
instead  of  opposite  their  eyes  with  head 
erect,  and  they  will  keep  their  face  much 
too  close  to  the  blackboard,  sometimes 
not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  away. 

Their  method  of  writing  and  their  in- 
convenient seats  have  something  to  do 
with  this  very  dangerous  habit. 
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TEULNSI'ATED   FROM  THE  FBKNCH  BY  MRS.  GEO.    P.  BROWN. 


They  had  passed  the  evening  in  the 
parlor  arranging  the  presents  they  were 
to  give  tomorrow;  then  they  retired  to 
their  chamber,  which  was  solidly  fur- 
nished with  its  mahogany  bed,  a  ward- 
robe with  heavy  glass  doors, — the  cur- 
tains somewhat  worn, — and  other  furni- 
ture, all  of  which  had  been  bought, 
little  by  little,  when  they  began  house- 
keeping. They  were  formerly  working 
people,  but  eventually  acquired  a  small 
fortune,  which  increases  year  by  year. 

In  the  olden  time,  when  this  room  con- 
tained all  their  possessions,  they  called 
each  other  **my  little  man"  and  **ray 
little  wife;"  but  the  child  which  came  to 
them  gave  them  their  true  names: 
^«mamma"  and  **papa;"  and  in  spite  of 
their  growing  old,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  old  lady's  hair  is  turning 
<rray,    they    are    still    '^marama"     and 

**papa." 

It  is  from  habit  that  these  two  old 
people  are  gay  when  the  New  Year  comes. 
Their  fortune  enables  them  to  make  so 
many  people  happy  by  their  kind  remem- 
brances.   But  this  evening  they  are  sad. 

It  is  the  first  time  for  twenty  years 
that  their  son  has  been  absent  from  the 
parental  roof  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year.  He  is  serving  out  his  time  in  the 
army,  and  his  colonel  has  granted  him  a 
furlough  of  only  forty-eight  hours.  He 
had  written  to  know  how  he  should  pass 
the  two  days.  They  had  been  strongly 
tempted  to  write  to  him:  *»Come,  if 
only  for  an  hour."  But  they  had  resisted 
this  prompting  of  their  hearts  and  had  • 
even  forbidden  him  to  come  to  Paris. 
To  pass  two  days  upon  the  hard  benches 
in  a  second  class  car,  just  to  give  a  few 
hours  to  them, — it  was  too  much  to  ask! 

They  talked  of  this  as  they  went  to 
their  chamber;  and,  very  seriously,  with 
quite  a  fii'm  voice,  papa  said;  *»Decid- 
edly  it  is  better  for  our  little  one  to  re- 
main where  he  is.  There  he  has  good 
comrades,  whose  families  will  receive 
him,  and  his  purse  is  full.  The  *New 
Year*  will  be  happier  so.  It  is  true  that 
we  would  have  had  more  joy  had  become; 
but  no  matter.     The  little  one  first!" 

They  looked  again  at  the  portrait 
which  hung   before  them  in  a  frame  of 


gold.  No  one  would  recognize  in  this 
faded  pastel  the  beautiful  boy  who  was 
serving  as  a  soldier;  but  they  liked  it 
better  than  the  photographs  which  had 
been  taken  since,  and,  during  the  first 
few  months  of  his  absence  they  had  been 
much  consoled  by  the  picture.  But  on 
New  Year's  eve,  it  was  a  little  harder — 
that  was  all. 

The  old  couple  retired,  but  of  course 
they  did  not  sleep.  They  felt  that  their 
hearts  would  be  torn  with  anguish  when 
daylight  came  and  no  boy  burst  into 
their  chamber,  crying:  **  Happy  New 
Year!     Happy  New  Year!" 

Then,  mechanically  they  would  begin 
again  to  talk,  recallingold  remembrances. 

'*Do  you  remember  the  New  Year's 
day  that  T  bought  him  an  alphabet?  You 
taught  him  the  large  letters.  I  took 
him  on  my  knee,  the  rogue.  He  spelled 
the  letters,  following  them  with  his 
finger. 

**Then  the  time  of  the  toys,  the  big 
horse  upon  which  baby  jumped,  and, 
brandishing  his  sabre,  cried:  *I  am 
going  to  be  a  soldier.'  Soldier?^  He  is 
one  today.  And  the  time  at  the  college 
when  mamma,  on  New  Year's  eve,  went 
to  get  the  little  one.  In  the  lumbering, 
crowded  omnibus,  they  prepared  a  long 
sentence  that  he  was  to  recite  to  papa, 
and  when  he  came  in  forgot  the  work 
done  in  the  omnibus  and  thought  only  to 
say:  *Happy  New  Year!  Happy  New 
Year!'  That  was  a  charming  holiday; 
little  mother  was  still  young  enough  to 
be  taken  on  papa's  knee  with  the  little 
one,  and  the  three  were  embraced  in  the 
same  caress."  Thus  they  recalled  time 
after  time  when  the  boy  was  with  them, 
till  they  said  It  was  very  late,  they  mt^t 
sleep. 

<  <  Did  you  send  the  money  so  that  he 
will  get  it  in  the  morning  ?"  asked  the 
father.      *' Yes,  indeed  I  did." 

And  the  hours  passed;  each  from  time 
to  time  moved  in  the  bed,  very  quietly, 
breathing  lightly,  fearing  each  to  wake 
the  other,  but  neither  slept. 

Both  had  the  same  thought,  and  each 
had  kept  the  thought  secret,  in  order 
not  to  give  the  other  a  false  hope. 

In  the  morning  the  mother  had  aired 
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her  son's  chamber,  aud  lighted  his  fire 
she  had  brushed  his  winter  clothes,  ar- 
ranged his  dressing  table,  put  in  new 
soap  and  placed  cigarettes  upon  the  little 
table. 

Papa  had  surprised  her  at  this  work  : 
'  *  Why  do  you  dp  that  ?  Have  you  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him?"  <*I?  No. 
You  imagine  such  queer  things !"  *  'No;" 
she  said,  she  had  received  nothing  from 
him,  but  if  by  chance  he  should  come  she 
would  be  prepared  for  him. 

She  had  said  nothing  about  it  to  papa. 
but  she  had  decided  not  to  go  to  sleep 
till  after  five  o'clock — the  train. from  the 
south  arrives  at  half  past  four.  So  she 
lay  and  listened. 

One  must  live  in  Paris  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate the  anxiety  of  this  waiting, — 
with  the  entrance  door  that  slams  every 
moment,  the  carriages  that  stop  before 
the  house  or  the  house  opposite,  the 
voice  that  one  seems  to  recognize  in  the 
midst  of  a  conversation,  the  hour  which 
strikes  from  all  the  clocks  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

This  anxiety  the  old  couple  felt,  with 
no  power  to  soften  its  cruelty.  Since 
they  did  not  want  to  communicate  their 
secret  to  each  other,  they  could  not  go 
to  the  window  to  see  the  carriages,  and 
they  could  not  listen  at  the  door.  So 
they  lay  and  imagined  that  if  their  son 
should  come,  he  would  have  no  baggage 
— he  would  take  a  carriage — the  station' 
was  not  far — that  must  be  the  carriage 
— and  DOW — but  it  turns  the  corner. 
Suddenly  both  sit   up.     This   time   the 


carriage  has  stopped  before  their  bouse, 
their  door  opens  and  closes.  Mamma  rec- 
ognizes the  step  she  has  so  often  heard. 
Also  the  clank  of  the  sword  against  the 
banister.  Papa  is  hardly  out  of  bed, 
when  mamma  is  already  enveloped  in  her 
wrapper,  has  turned  up  the  lamp  that 
she  had  left  lighted,  and  gone  to  the 
stair.  There  she  meets  him.  '*I  was 
waiting  for  you!" 

**  You  knew  I  would  come!  " 

Papa  comes  too;  he  holds  out  his  arms 
to  his  son:     <*I  told  you  not  to  come." 

**  You  know  I  was  always  disobedient!  " 

*<  But  so  hard  a  journey  just  to  pass  a 
few  hours  with  us!" 

*^It  would  have  seemed  hard  once,  but 
when  one  has  slept  for  two  months  in 
the  barracks,  one  does  not  fear  the  hard 
seats  of  a  second-class  train." 

Mother  embraces  him  again,  and  feels 
his  arms:  **  You  are  not  so  thin!  You 
look  so  well!" 

Father  laughs:  **  You  see — I  told  you 
so — you  always  exaggerate. " 

But  he  is  really  very  proud  that  his 
son  looks  so  well,  and  he  questions  him 
upon  the  details  of  his  new  life. 

I  have  read  that  in  old  times  parents 
waited  solemnly,  in  their  parlors,  for 
the  homage  of  their  children.  But  all 
is  now  changed.  And  how  pleasant  it 
is,  after  twenty-six  hours  of  travel,  to 
find  the  two  awaiting  you  at  the  door  to 
bid  you  welcome!  And  George,  who 
had  prepared  long  phrases  as  in  his  col- 
lege days,  could  only  say:  **  Happy, 
happy  New  Year !  " 


STEPS  IN   INSTRUCTION. 


1.  Preparation,  that  is,  recalling  the 
previous  lesson  and  other  knowledge  fa- 
miliar to  the  child  as  aids  to  appercep- 
tion, indicating  also  what  is  the  aim  of 
the  present  lesson. 

2.  Presentation,  the  gathering  of  all 
the  facts  on  the  lesson  topic  in  band. 
The  method  of  presenting  the  facts  will, 
of  course,  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
lesson. 

3.  Comparison,  viz. ,  of  facts  with  facts 
to  discover  their  meaning.  (A  fine  field 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  most  useful  men- 
tal power,  too  often  neglected. ) 

4.  Generalization,  that  is,  the  pupil's 


reaching  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  investi* 
gation,  those  conclusions  commonly  called 
principles,  definitions,  laws,  rules,  form- 
ulas, etc. 

5.  Application,  that  is,  the  bringing 
back  of  the  laws  and  principles  already 
learned  and  applying  them  to  new  par- 
ticular cases  in  science,  business,  and  so- 
cial, political,  moral,  or  religious  life. 
This  completes  the  cycle.  The  pupil 
starts  from  individual  facts  or  events, 
and  returns  again  to  them,  but  this  time 
with  power  to  interpret  them.  Higher 
than  this  no  knowledge  rises ;  greater 
power  none  can  possess. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Bpecial  parpoee  of  tbi8  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  Improve  hie  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school 
branches.  That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of 
teaching  a  course  of  stndj  in  every  grade  of  rnral  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teacher^s 
needs  each  month.  Those  in  the  Si^ptAmber  nnmber  are  for  the  ilrst  month^s  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the 
second  month ;  and  so  on. 


The  Key  to  the  Situation. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  public  education  when  the  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  holds  the  key  to 
the  situation.  To  him,  or  to  her,  the 
public  must  look  for  any  immediate  im- 
provement in  the  teaching  force.  He 
decides  who  shall  enter  the  vocation,  and 
it  is  the  superintendent  that  must  give 
inspiration  and  guidance  to  the  teachers 
after  they  enter  upon  their  work.  The 
ideal  condition  is  that  every  teacher  shall 
have  a  special  training  before  beginning 
to  teach.  But  it  will  be  long  before  that 
ideal  will  be  realized  in  this  country 
where  the  popular  voice  finally  determines 
everything.  More  and  more  it  is  com- 
ing to  be  true  that  whether  it  be  ques- 
tions of  finance,  or  of  state,  or  of  educa- 
tion, we  must  wait  until  we  have  heard 
from  the  plow  and  the  work-shop  before 
any  decision  can  be  reached.  No  longer 
are  matters  of  state  referred  to  states- 
men for  settlement,  or  matters  of  finance 
to  financiers,  or  of  education  to  educators, 
or  of  religion  to  the  church.  It  is  the 
common  people  who  give  the  final  de- 
cision of  all  these  questions.  Whether 
they  shall  decide  wisely  or  unwisely  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  moral  purpose.  The  hope  of 
a  fortunate  conclusion  for  our  free  gov- 
ernment rests  upon  the  fact,  not  that 
the  common  people  are  able  to  judge 
wisely  what  is  best  for  the  country,  but 
that  they  really  eleaire  that  the  best  thing 
shall  be  done.  Their  mistakes  are  those 
of  the  head  rather  than  those  of  the 
heart. 

What  they  need  is  more  information 
and  greater  power  to  think.  Our  edu- 
cational, as  well  as  our  political  and 
financial  campaigns,  must  be  a  <<cam. 
paign  of  education."  This  campaign 
must  be  conducted  by  our  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  and  by  our  more  intelli- 
gent teachers.     The  only  way  in  which 


the  people  can  be  made  to  desire  good 
teaching  and  prefer  it  to  the  travesty  on 
teaching  that  prevails  in  so  many  schools, 
is  that  they  shall  experience  good  teach, 
ing.  The  only  hope  of  better  teaching 
in  a  large  majority  of  the  schools 
of  the  country  rests  with  the  super- 
intendents. When  they  are  blind, 
or  dishonest,  or  weak  leaders,  teachers 
and  schools  must  fall  into  the  ditch..  By 
superintendents  I  mean  superintendents 
and  principals  and  supervisors,  whose 
business  it  is  to  guide  and  inspire  other 
teachers. 

The  first  requisite  in  the  superintend- 
ent is  that  he  or  she  be  a  devoted  student 
of  education,  both  in  the  broad  sense  of 
its  relation  to  our  American  life  and  in 
its  narrower  sense  of  ways  and  means  of 
imparting  instruction.  He  must  be  a 
broad  and  liberal  thinker,  with  large 
sympathy  and  must  stimulate  the  teach, 
ers  to  be  students  of  their  vocation.  He 
must  especially  try  to  lift  them  to  a 
larger  view  of  their  mission,  while  he 
urges  them  to  pursue  good  methods  of 
instruction.  The  superintendent  who 
fences  his  teachers  into  a  limited  course 
of  instruction  by  procuring  for  them  pre- 
scribed ** outlines"  upon  which  they  are 
to  drill  their  pupils,  and  then  sends 
around  to  them  every  month  a  set  of  ex- 
amination questions  prepared  by  his 
'* outline  vender,"  by  which  to  test  their 
pupils'  progress,  is  a  positive  injury  to 
education  in  his  town  or  county.  So  is 
any  other  superintendent  who  works  in 
this  spirit,  though  by  a  different  method. 
His  office  is  to  stimulate  his  teachers  to 
think  and  plan  for  themselves,  and  not 
to  put  them  into  a  sort  of  straight- 
jacket  that  denies  them  all  freedom  of 
action.  The  superintendent  must  be 
able  to  read  and  enjoy  reading  the 
thoughts  and  investigations  and  experi- 
ences of  others.  He  who  looks  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  work  of  other  teachers. 
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1J5,  himself,  only  worthy  of  the  contempt 
of  his  own.  It  Is  surprising  how  many 
saperintendents  there  are  who  seem  to 
pride  themselves  on  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  read,  and  that  they  cannot  read  some  of 
the  best  books  on  education.  But  this 
must  change  if  the  schools  are  to  grow 
in  excellence  and  in  popular  favor. 

The  schools  of  the  country  must  be- 
come systems  of  training  schools  for  the 
teachers  who  are  employed  in  them. 
Those  who  do  not  need  this  training 
should  be  let  alone,  and  the  energy  of 
the  superintendent  directed  to  the  as- 
sistance and  stimulation  of  those  that  do. 
The  difference  between  a  county  or  a 
city  where  the  superintendent  is  of  this 
class,  and  one  where  he  is  merely  the 
engineer  of  an  educational  machine  is 
easy  to  see  by  one  who  examines  the 
work  in  the  schools.  B. 


If  a  superintendent  cannot  awaken, 
arouse,  inspire,  and  stimulate  his  teach- 
ers to  be  artistic  workers,  each  according 
to  his  or  her  talent,  then  dry  platitudes 
will  avail  little.  It  is  a  faculty  largely 
inherent  in  the  person.  It  consists  in 
zeal  and  knowledge  combined,  exerted 
continually  in  wisely  directed  effort.  By 
lectures,  by  courses  of  reading,  by  study- 
ing a  subject  and  writing  on  it,  by  sec- 
tion meetings,  by  having  the  best  and 
most  successful  teachers  lift  up  the 
weaker  ones,  by  reading  educational 
journals,  by  entreaty,  by  encouragement, 
by  confidence,  zeal,  knowledge,  and  up- 
rightness of  intention,  all  these  combined 
and  fused  in  a  generous  nature,  will  do 
much  with  any  corps  of  teachers. 

There  is  also  associated  with  the  su- 
perintendent or  principal  of  a  school,  the 
inseparable  idea  of,  does  he  practice  what 
he  preaches  ?  I  take  it  that  the  personal 
character  has  nearly  everything  to  do 
with  getting  teachers  to  do  their  very 
best  Col.  Parker  calls  it  Freedom!  I 
call  it  intelligence,  applied  to  doing  the 
work  of  school  in  the  most  rational  man- 
ner, limited  by  the  conditions  and  capac- 
ities of  the  child's  mipd. 

J.  M.  Greenwood. 
la  School  Journal. 


The  Lewia-Ohamplin  School. 

EdUoT  Publio-School  Journal: 

Hsviaff  Just  read  your  article  in  the  July 
issue  of  The  Journal  regarding  the  lesson  on 


the  Syringa  observed  in  the  Lewi»-Champlin 
school  in  Englewood,  I  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment or  two  in  regard  to  that  class. 

The  children  entered  school  September,  1893, 
and  so  yrere  first  grade  pupils  and  not  a  second 
reader  grade  as  stated.  I  Judge  by  the  article 
that  you  think  they  were  taught  by  an  entirely 
different  method  from  that  by  which  they 
really  were  taught.  They  were  kept  to  pure 
phonics,  taught  synthetically,  for  nearly  three 
months.  While  they  had  a  great  deal  of  oral 
language  and  many  oral  observation  lessons, 
ihey  9aw  no  written  sentences  at  aU  during  that 
time — not  until  they  had  mastered  all  the 
sounds  and  had  acquired  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize almost  any  word  entirely  by  sounding  it. 
This  gave  them  the  power  of  working  inde- 
pendently and  also  gave  them  the  conscious- 
ness of  that  power,  which  accounts  for  the 
interest  manifested  and  also  for  the  lack  of 
stumbling  over  word  forms. 

8o  you  see  these  children  were  kept  at  work 
** constructing  forms*'  for  some  time.  As 
nearly  as  I  am  able  to  Judge,  it  did  not  inter- 
fere in  the  least  with  their  instantaneous  ap- 
preciation of  the  thought  conveyed  by  the 
form. 

My  only  excuse  for  writing  this  to  you  is 
that  I  am  always  and  everywhere  anxious  to 
see  Justice  done.  If  a  certain  method  produces 
a  certain  result,  I  like  to  see  that  method  get 
the  credit  due  it.  As  I  feel  convinced  that 
those  children  would  never  have  taken  that 
work  as  they  did  bad  it  not  been  for  their  pre- 
vious training  in  phonics,  I  am  simply  doing 
what  I  can  to  place  the  credit  where  I  think 
it  belongs.  Respectfully  yours, 

Maky  £.  Brown. 

[We  are  under  obligation  to  Miss 
Brown  for  her  letter  of  explanation.  We 
were  under  .the  impression  that  we  saw 
the  children  at  work  in  the  second  reader, 
but  were  mistaken,  it  seems.  The  chil- 
dren were  very  ready  in  making  out  new 
words,  and  we  supposed  at  the  time  that 
they  had  acquired  this  skill  by  analyzing 
and  constructing  many  words.  She  says 
that  they  spent  three  months  in  drilling 
upon  the  elements  in  words  before  they 
began  to  use  them  in  sentences.  This  is 
one  very  prevalent  way  of  starting  chil- 
dren in  reading,  and  in  this  case  certainly 
it  proved  very  successful.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  children  must  learn  to  make 
out  new  words  by  analyzing  them  into 
their  elements,  and  synthesizing  these 
elements  into  a  unity.  This  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  we  see  everything.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  seeing  a  word  or  any- 
thing else  as  a  whole,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  seeing  its  parts.  This  seeing 
is  first  vague  and  then  distinct  as  this 
analysis  and  synthesis  proceeds.  But 
the  element  of  excellence  in  this  teacher's 
work    was    that    just  so    soon    as    the 
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children  had  learned  the  trick  of  making 
out  words,  she  put  the  emphasis  on  the 
thought  expressed,  or  to  be  expressed. 
The  child  used  this  form  for  expressing 
'  meaning,  and  it  was  the  meaning  to 
which  the  attention  was  prominently  di- 
rected. This  drill  in  the  synthesis  and 
analysis  of  words  by  use  of  their  ele- 
ments is  the  leading  work  in  the  fir^t 
stages  of  teaching  young  children  to 
read.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  it  limited 
to  the  study  of  dead  forms  even  in  the 
first  three  months.  But  the  form  must 
be  prominent.  After  the  child  has  ac- 
quired skill  in  seeing  the' elements — both 
letters  and  sounds — in  a  word,  this  word- 
work  becomes  merely  incidental,  and  the 
ideas  and  thoughts  involved  become  the 
main  thing. 

If  we  interpret  Miss  Brown's  letter 
correctly,  she  thinks  that  we  hold  an- 
other doctrine  than  this.  But  if  she  had 
read  The  Public-School  Journal  for 
years  past  she  would  have  seen  that  it 
has  always  advocated  in  substance  the 
method  she  pursues.  — Ed.  ] 


Are  Tou  Kiss  Flint  P 

BY   AX  OLD  TEACHER. 

'< Class  in  mental  arithmetic!" 

Slowly  the  Ipng  line  of  boys  and  girls 
filed  into  their  customary  places  on  the 
floor,  in  response  to  their  teacher's  sum- 
mons even  more  slowly  than  was  their 
wont;  for  the  morning  was  oppressively 
warm, — one  of  those  hot,  sultry  days  in 
early  April,  that  occasionally  surprise  us 
with  the  suddenness  of  their  coming, 
and  the  intensity  of  their  unlooked-for 
heat. 

To  this  cause,  doubtless,  was  also  due 
the  unusually  depressing  recitation 
which  followed,  rasping  the  poor  teach- 
er's tired  nerves  to  the  last  point  of  en- 
durance. Even  her  most  reliable  pupils 
seemed  to  fail  her,  dragging  out  to  their 
slow  end  the  monotonous,  stereotyped 
analysis  of  their  several  examples.  If 
this  was  the  case  with  the  bright  schol- 
ars, what  can  be  said  of  the  drones  in 
the  class! 

Clear  down  at  the  foot  of  the  class 
stood  a  tall,  awkward  looking  girl, whose 
sallow,  jaded  countenance  marked  her 
as  somewhat  older  than  her  companions, 
as  indeed  she  was. 


She  stood  listlessly  thumbing  the 
leaves  of  her  book,  and  at  the  close  of 
each  recitation,  lifting  her  dull  eyes  to 
the  teacher's  face,  in  evident  anxiety  as 
to  whether  her  turn  was  coming  next. 

But  the  class  was  large  and  the  ques- 
tions long,  and  the  teacher,  with  intuitive 
dread,  deferred  the  hardest  case  until 
the  last,  called  first  upon  one  and  then 
another,  so  that  the  girl  at  the  foot  be- 
came indifferent,  and  then  drowsy  even 
to  sleepiness,  until  her  head  nodded. 

<<  Ellen  Slade  may  take  the  next  ques- 
tion, if  she  has  sufficiently  recovered 
from  her  nap  to  do  so! " 

The  sharp,  incisive  tone,  coupled  with 
the  sound  of  her  own  name,  aroused  the 
drowsy  Ellen  from  her  stupor,  and  with 
shame  and  confusion  she  sought  to  find 
her  place.  <*The  24th  question,"  said 
Miss  Flint,  still  in  that  biting  tone  of 
sarcasm. 

Having  found  the  place,  Ellen  mechan- 
ically read  the  problem,  and  then  as 
mechanically  proceeded  to  solve  it.  Had 
she  been  called  upon  earlier  in  the  reci- 
tation, she  might  possibly  have  made  a 
more  creditable  appearance,  for  the 
formula  was  fixed  in  her  brain  by  its  fre- 
quent repetition,  so  that  she  could  have 
followed  it  after  a  fashion.  But  that  un- 
fortunate moment  of  forgetfulness  had 
driven  everything  out  of  her  mind  that 
would  have  given  her  anchorage.  She 
floundered  about  hopelessly  for  a  few- 
moments  and  then  gave  up  altogether. 
*«Tt  would  seem,"  said  Miss  Flint,  with 
withering  contempt,  **that  your  nap 
might  have  rested  you  enough  to  enable 
you  to  grasp  some  idea  of  the  lesson, 
even  if  the  entire  class  had  not  recited 
before  you." 

The  girl  colored  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair,  but  maintained  a  respectful  silence. 

"I  wonder,"  continued  the  teacher  im- 
patiently, <'if  there  is  a  question  in  the 
book  you  can  answer!  Turn  to  the  first 
page  and  see.     Read  the  first  question. " 

Ellen  found  the  place  and  read : 
**  *  How  many  thumbs  have  you  on  your 
right  hand?'     One." 

**  Bravo!"  exclaimed  Miss  Flint,  **you 
quite  encourage  me!     Goon." 

**  'How  many  thumbs  have  you  on 
your  left  hand? '  If  you  have  one  thumb 
on  your  right  hand,   on  your  left  hand 

vou  will  have  two  times  one  thumb '* 

A   shout   of  Itiughter    from    the    whole 
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school  interrupted  her,  and  even  Miss 
FliDly  annoyed  as  she  was,  could  not 
reitrain  a  smile. 

The  poor  girl,  bewildered,  looked  up 
with  mute  appeal.  Evidently,  she  had  not 
the  least  idea  whither  she  was  drifting. 

But  Miss  Flint  was  relentless. 

<<6o  on! "  again  she  commanded.  <<  We 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  learn  some  startling 
facts  in  science,  by  your  peculiar  mode 
of  analysis.     Pray,  go  on." 

But  the  discomfited  girl  began  to  real- 
ize she  was  the  sport  of  both  teacher  and 
school.  For  a  moment  she  tried 
awkwardly  to  smile  at  her  own  stupidity, 
then  her  lip  quivered,  and  she  quickly 
covered  her  face  with  her  book,  to  hide 
the  tears  that  would  come. 

With  an  expression  of  disgust  on  her 
handsome  features,  Miss  Flint  dismissed 
the  class,  and  later  on,  at  the  accus- 
tomed hour,  the  entire  school. 

Weary  and  dispirited,  she  sat  by  her 
desk,  resting  her  head  in  her  hands  for 
some  minutes  after  the  pupils  had  all 
gone.  She  was  not  by  any  means  satis- 
fied with  herself  or  her  school,  during 
that  session  at  least.  But  she  was  far 
more  severe  on  the  former  than  the  lat- 
ter. Sitting  alone  with  her  conscience, 
the  stem  monitor  was  reproving  her  for 
impatience  and  loss  of  temper,  still 
more  for  what  she  now  felt  to  be  unkind 
abuse  of  a  poor,  unfortunate  girl,  when 
a  timid,  hesitating  voice  at  her  elbow 
suddenly  broke  the  silence: 

**  Please,  teacher " 

Turning  qi/tckly  in  amazement,  Miss 
Flint  beheld  the  object  of  her  thoughts, 
standing  by  with  a  dipper  of  cold  water 
in  her  hand.  »' Please,  teacher,"  con- 
tinued the  girl,  **I  thought  as  how  you 
must  have  the  headache,  with  your  head 
a-leaning  on  your  hand,  and  I  brought 
in  some  cold  water  for  you  to  put  on 
your  head.  I — I  do  so  for  mother  when 
her  bead  aches,  and  she  always  says  as 
how  it  makes  her  feel  better." 

A  choking  sensation  came  into  Miss 
Flint's  throat.  She  was  not  so  hard  as 
her  name.  *<  Thank  you,  Ellen,  you  are 
very  thoughtful,"  she  said  kindly.  **I 
do  not  care  to  bathe  my  head,  for  it  is 
not  aching,  only  tired, — but  I  am  very 
thirsty,  and  the  water  is  indeed  refresh- 
ing. Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said 
again  as  she  passed  back  the  dipper. 

But  the  girl  still  lingered. 
—.3 


i( 


Please,  teacher- 


»i 


<<Ye8,"  returned  the  latter  with  an 
encouraging  smile. 

**I'm  sorry  I'm  so  dull,  and  I'm  sorry 
I  went  to  sleep,  but  baby  brother  has 
been  sick  lots  o'  nights,  and  mother  was 
all  tired  out.  So  last  night  I  teased  her 
to  let  me  take  care  of  baby  so's  she 
could  sleep.  He's  most  always  good 
with  me  when  he  won't  let  nobody  else 
touch  him.  He  didn't  sleep  none — but 
mother  did,  and  I  kept  him  quiet  all 
night  some  way  or  nuther,  and  I  s'pose 
that's  what  made  me  so  sleepy  today. 
But  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,  teacher. '? 

Ah,  whose  eyes  were  glistening  now! 
A  great  throb  of  remorse  shot  through 
the  teacher's  heart. 

<<Dear  child,"  said  she,  drawing  the 
girl  impulsively  toward  her,  *»  never 
speak  of  it  again.  I  was  very,  very 
wrong  to  l^k  to  you  as  I  did.  Had  1 
only  known — but  there,  it  is  too  late 
now.  Only  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive 
me,  Ellen,  for  you  put  me  to  blush,  with 
your  noble  loyalty  to  duty.  Never  again 
will  I  lose  patience  with  you,  however 
hard  it  may  seem  for  you  to  understand." 
And  brushing  the  unkempt  hair  away 
from  Ellen's  forehead,  she  sealed  her 
promise  with  a  kiss. 

Coloring  with  surprise  and  pleasure, 
Ellen  said  softly,  << Thank  you,  teacher," 
and  hastened  away. 

The  memory  of  that  kiss  and  the  kind 
words  accompanying  it  brought  comfort 
to  the  poor,  neglected  girl  in  many  an 
hour  of  sadness  that  came  to  her  in  after 
years;  and  but  for  the  same  sweet  mem- 
ory, the  teacher  herself  would  have  been 
comfortless  in  the  sad  event  which  im- 
mediately followed. 

Ellen  did  not  come  to  school  that  after- 
noon, nor  the  next  day,  nor  yet  the  next. 
Indeed  two  weeks  had  gone  by  and  still 
Ellen  failed  to  make  her  appearance. 

One  day  at  dinner,  a  young  physician 
who  boarded  in  the  family  with  Miss 
Flint,  remarked  upon  a  very  trying  case 
that  he  had  been  called  to  that  morning. 
It  was  that  of  a  young  girl  whose  hands 
had  been  dreadfully  burned  in  attempt- 
ing to  save  a  younger  sister  whose  cloth- 
ing had  taken  fire.  The  sister  had 
miraculously  escaped  with  little  injury, 
but  the  older  girl  had  succeeded  in  saving 
the  little  one,  at  great  risk  and  suffering 
to  herself. 
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*<I  was  called  to  the  case  first,  about 
two  weeks  ago,  when  it  first  happened/' 
said  the  young  doctor,  <<and  then  I 
thought  the  burns  might  heal  without 
difficulty.  But  this  extremely  hot 
weather,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
girl's  low  state  of  blood,  has  induced 
very  unfavorable  symptoms,  so  that  in 
order  to  save  her  life  I  was  obliged  to 
amputate  the  thumb  on  her  left  hand, 
this  morning." 

**Bra^e  little  girl!"  exclaimed  one. 
«*What  is  her  name?" 

. **  Slade,I  believe,"  returned  the  doctor. 
**  Ellen  Slade." 

**Why,  that  is  my  little  girl,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Flint,  <  <  and  I  have  been 
wondering  whatever  became  of  her  all 
this  long  while.  Doctor,  you  must  take 
me  to  her  just  as  soon  as  ever  you  can. 
I  must  see  her  I " 

So  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  poor, 
suffering  Ellen,  lying  white  and  wan 
amid  her  pillows,  the  hands  that  had 
done  such  brave  service,  being  bandaged 
and  placed  each  on  a  soft  cushion  before 
her,  lifted  her  eyes  to  greet  her  physician 
as  he  came  in  at  eventide,  she  uttered  a 
cry  of  joy  at  the  familiar  face  that  ac- 
companied him. 

**I  knew  you  would  come,  teacher," 
she  exclaimed,  <<if  you  heard  about  it. 
It  happened  that  very  afternoon,  after  I 
left  school."  **Yes,  Ellen,  I  know  all 
about  it,*'  interrupted  her  teacher,  notic- 
ing with  some  alarm  the  rising  color  on 
the  girl's  face,  and  hastening  to  calm 
her. 

*<  You  are  my  brave,  dear  girl,  and  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  how  proud  I  am 
that  I  have  ever  known  you,"  and  strok- 
ing her  hair  tenderly,  she  bent  over  her 
and  kissed  her  on  either  cheek,  and  then 
on  both  her  poor  maimed  hands. 

<<  Dear  hands,"  she  said,  <<  that  saved 
a  little  one  from  such  a  cruel  death." 

**  Anyway,  teacher,"  said  the  poor  girl 
with  a  pathetic  attempt  at  cheerfulness, 
more  touching  than  tears  could  have 
been,  <<I  guess  I  shall  always  know  now 
how  many  thumbs  I  have  on  my  left 
hand ! " 

But  the  teacher  answered  never  a 
word. — Texas  School  Journal. 


wheat,  says  a  writer  in  the  Oeographieal 
Magazine.  The  great  salt  lake  at  Ob- 
dorsk  is  nine  miles  wide  and  seventeen 
miles  long,  yet,  except  in  a  few  places,  it 
is  solidly  roofed'  over  with  a  deposit  of 
salt,  which  is  getting  thicker  and  thicker 
every  year.  Our  guide,  who  is  an  old 
man,  said  that  he  could  remember  when 
the  salt  crystals  first  began  to  form  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Year  by  year, 
owing  to  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
the  crystals  became  more  numerous,  and 
then  caked  together,  till  this  great  roof 
formed.  In  1878  the  water  beneath  this 
salt  crystal  roof  found  an  underground 
outlet  into  the  river  Obi.  This  lowered 
the  lake's  surface  about  three  feet,  leav- 
ing that  distance  between  the  water  and 
the  roof.  Looking  down  through  one  of 
the  openings  made  for  that  purpose  in  the 
roof,  we  saw  a  low-sided  small  boat.  Our 
guide  put  us  one  at  a  time  into  the  boat. 
We  lay  flat  on  our  backs  and  looked  up 
at  the  curiously  beautiful  salt  ceiling 
overhead.  We  propelled  the  boat  by 
pushing  with  our  hands  against  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  roof.  The  guide  held 
a  long  rope  attached  to  the  boat  to  pre- 
vent our  going  too  far  and  getting  lost,  a 
thing,  he  said,  it  was  easy  to  do. 

It  was  like  a  palace  of  enchantment, 
with  the  sun  shining  down  through  the 
salt  crystals,  the  colors  were  so  rich  and 
wonderful.  Many  springs  surround  this 
lake.  Their  water  flows  over  the  roof 
and  evaporates  there,  and  thus  continu- 
ally adds  to  its  thickness.  ^  After  many 
years  the  springs  will  probably  become 
choked  with  their  own  deposits,  and  then 
the  whole  will  gradually  become  covered 
with  earth,  and  so  a  great  salt  mine  will 
be  formed — a  treasure  for  the  Siberians 
hundreds  of  years  to  come. 


Siberia  has  a  Salt  Lake. 
At  the  first  view  it  was  a  vast  snow 
plain,  surrounded  by  fields  of  ripening 


Methods  in  Teaching  History. 

History  teaching  should  begin  with 
biography  and  with  geography.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  grade  of  school  from  which 
history  should  be  excluded  as  a  subject 
of  study.  A  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  is  necessary  to  the  best  knowledge 
of  what  is,  and  leads  to  the  truest  antici- 
pations of  what  will  be  in  the  future. 

Human  history  recounts  the  deeds  of 
men.  But  man's  deeds  cannot  be  consid- 
ered apart  from  his  iotentions  and  pur- 
poses.    We  must   know  the   ideas   that 
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governed  the  thoughts  of  men  if  we 
would  properly  interpret  their  acts. 
And  these  ideas  grew  from  others  which 
preceded  them.  Everything  that  is  to 
be  learned  is  the  result  of  growth,  or 
development,  or  evolution  from  some- 
thing that  preceded  it.  Geography, 
science,  literature,  language,  etc.,  all 
have  a  history.  The  more  of  this  history 
one  knows,  the  more  he  will  know  of 
these  subjects.  But  by  history  we  com- 
monly mean  human  history,  and  that 
part  of  it  which  is  an  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  our  own  nation. 

The  study  of  this  should  begin  with 
history  stories.  These  stories  should  be 
80  selected  or  constructed  that  they  will 
bring  prominently  into  the  child's  con- 
sciousness the  historical  ideas  that  are 
eventually  to  be  woven  into  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  country,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  stimulate  its-  admiration  for  noble 
conduct  and  patriotism. 

Stories  of  the  lives  of  such  men  as 
Columbus,  and  LaSalle,  and  Washington, 
and  Lincoln,  and  other  heroic  men  and 
women  in  intermediate  periods  of  our 
history  will  form  the  best  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  text- book. 

In  the  primary  grades  these  stories 
must  be  told  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect. We  must  all  grow  out  of  the  no- 
tion that  in  order  to  acquire  useful 
knowledge  young  children  must  always 
^' study  "  the  thing  they  are  to  learn.  I 
remember  when  I  was  sent  to  my  seat  to 
''study"  my  letters  after  saying  them 
over  at  the  teacher's  knee.  The  notion 
still  prevails  that  the  children  will  learn 
nothing  unless  they  <<  study ''it.  With 
small  children  it  is  not  study,  but  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  the  thing  that 
best  fastens  it  in  the  mind.  There  are 
things  that  must  be  fastened  by  repetition 
and  drill,  because  they  are  not  interest- 
ing. But  history,  literature,  science, 
geography,  and  other  studies  are  in- 
tensely  interesting  if  they  are  properly 
connected  with  the  child's  life.  The  me- 
chanical  and  merely  formal  aspects  of 
these  studies  must  be  learned  by  drill. 
It  is  here  that  the  child  learns  to  make 
his  will  control  his  impulse.  There  is  no 
sugar-coating  of  this  laborious  drill  so 
that  children  will  really  enjoy  it.  To 
make  the  child's  entire  school  life  a 
monotonous,  dreary  round  of  this  mechan- 
ical  grind    is  malpractice  that   merits 


prosecution  in  our  courts  of  justice. 
The  school  studies  are  the  actual  life  of 
the  community  in  which  the  child  lives 
in  another  form.  It  is  intensely  inter- 
ested in  that  life,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  make  the  school-life  and 
the  community-life  essentially  one. 

Let  us  begin  history  study  with  story 
telling  in  the  lowest  primary  grade. 
Our  readers  will  hardly  admit 
that  Mrs.  McMurry's  Mother-Goose 
jingle  in  this  number  is  a  first  lesson  in 
history  as  well  as  in  literature.  But 
many  of  them  will  agree  that  the  fairy 
tales  and  myths  of  a  little  later  period 
are  the  normal  child's  natural  approach 
to  serious  history  study,  as  well  as  to 
many  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  Thb  Journal 
to  show  in  fuller  detail  from  month  to 
month  the  method  by  which  that  which 
is  suggested  in  this  article,  and  much 
more  besides,  can  be  worked  out  and 
realized  in  the  school  room.  B, 


A  I«esaon  in  Grammar. 

BTYMOLOGY. 

We  have  shown  in  former  articles  that 
the  different  uses  of  words  in  the  sen- 
tence gave  rise  to  their  classification  into 
parts  of  speech.  Words  denote  objects 
(nouns  and  pronouns)  or  attributes  of  ob- 
jects (adjectives)  or  attributes  of  attri- 
butes (adverbs),  or  they  affirm  a  predi- 
cate of  a  subject  (verbs),  or  they  denote 
relations  between  ideas  (prepositions),  or 
they  denote  relations  between  thoughts 
(conjunctions),  or  they  denote  feeling 
only  (interjections).  Adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs are  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of 
the  other  words  to  which  they  refer. 

There  is  another  way  of  modifying  the 
meaning  of  a  word  without  using  another 
word  to  do  it.  This  is  done  by  changing 
the  form  of  the  word  itself.  Boy  denotes 
the  object,  while  boys  denotes  more  than 
one;  box  denotes  one  and  hoxe»  more 
than  one;  to  denote  one  person  we  use 
man^  but  when  two  or  more  are  meant 
we  say  men. 

This  change  in  the  word  to  denote  a 
change  in  its  meaning  is  called  etymol- 
ogy. .  The  matter  we  are  here  empha- 
sizing is  that  etymology  teaches  another 
way  of  modifying  the  meaning  of  a  word. 
Nouns  and  pronouns  change  their  forms 
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to  denote  number  and  gender;  and  some 
pronouns  change  to  denote  person  and 
case.  When  the  form  does  not  show 
these  modifications,  they  must  be  learned 
from  the  use. of  the  word  in  the  sen- 
tence. 

So,  too,  (effectives ^  and  adverbs ,  and 
verbs  change  their  forms  to  denote  cer- 
tain modifications  of  their  meaning. 

There  will  be  little  need  of  spending 
much  time  upon  this  part  of  grammar 
study,  provided  the  pupil  has  learned 
how  to  use  the  language  correctly  by 
using  it. 

It  is  proper  and  important  that  the 
pupil  make  generalization  from  the  facts 
as  fast  as  he  becomes  familiar  with 
enough  facts  to  justify  a  generalization. 
It  is  a  natural  impulse  of  the  mind  to 
generalize  and  form  rules  and  definitions. 
A  single  new  instance  in  our  experience 
prompts  us  to  think  that  there  may  be 
others  like  it,  and  so  make  a  class.  This 
generalizing  instinct  should  be  encour- 
aged and  not  repressed.  One  of  the  ex- 
cellencies of  DeGarmo's  Language  Work 
Below  the  High  School  is  the  natural, 
easy,  and  persistent  way  in  which  it 
stimulates  the  generalizing  power,  while 
giving  chief  attention  to  the  language 
facts.  As  similar  facts  are  discovered 
they  are  grouped  into  classes  and 
fastened  in  the  mind  by  forming  defini- 
tions  and  rules. 

We  cannot  do  our  readers  a  better 
service  than  to  refer  them  to  these  little 
books  for  a  method  of  teaching  both 
language  and  grammar  in  every  stage  of 
the  pupil's  progress.  It  will  there  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  sudden  transition 
from  ode  to  the  other,  but  that  grammar 
begins  in  the  first  year  and  language  is 
still  a  prominent  element  in  the  study  in 
the  seventh  year.  In  other  words,  when 
the  child  has  facts  enough  to  form  a  defi- 
nition or  a  rule,  he  is  led  to  form  it  and 
to  make  use  of  it  ever  after.  This  gen- 
eralizing of  facts  in  language  is  the  im- 
portant part  of  grammar  study.  When 
this  has  been  done  in  a  systematic  and 
thorough  way,  a  single  year  spent  in  the 
study  of  technical  grammar  in  the  eighth 
year  will  enable  the  pupil  to  gather  up 
all  this  knowledge  into  the  unity  of  a 
science,  and  the  dry,  formal  study  that 
now  costs  so  much  effort,  with  such  poor 
results,  will  be  known  no  more  forever. 


^     A  Way  to  Teach  a  Beading  Lesaon.-     ^ 

BdltorUl  note: 

Prof.  Arnold  Tompkins,  until  recaatly  a 
teacher  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 
has  published  a  boolc  on  the  Philoftophy  of 
Teaching,  which  will  be  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  all  who  can  read  it.  We  make  the  followingr 
extract  from  it,  given  as  an  illustration  of  what 
fchonld  be  aimed  at  in  the  process  of  teaching 
children  to  read. 

EXCELSIOR. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior  I 

His  brow  was  sad;  his  eyes  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  Its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Excelsior ! 

*'Try  not  the  Pass! "  the  old  man  said, 
**Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead. 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  widel'^ 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied. 
Excelsior  \ 

*'0  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  ''and  rest 

Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast! " 

A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 

But  still  he  answered  with  a  sigh, 

Excelsior ! 

* 'Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche!  *' 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Oood-night; 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air. 
Excelsior ! 

A  traveler,  by  the  faithful  hound. 
Half-buried  In  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device. 
Excelsior  1 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray. 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay, 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior ! 

We  have  seen  that  pupils  must  take 
three  steps:  (1)  form  the  picture;  (2) 
interpret  the  meaning — the  theme;  (3) 
note  the  fitness  of  the  picture  to  body 
forth  the  meaning. 
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1.  Suppose  that  pupils  be  required  to 
image,  in  clear  outline  and  in  vivid  colors, 
tiie  picture  here  presented.  They  must 
note  the  unity  of  the  picture  in  the  act 
of  the  youth:  it  is  the  picture  of  a  phys- 
ical act  of  climbing  the  Alps  at  a  given 
time  under  insurmountable  difficulties — 
the  darkness,  the  storm,  the  spectral 
glacier,  the  avalanche,  the  tempest,  the 
roaring  torrent;  and  against  special  al- 
lurements of  the  gleaming  household 
fires  and  the  maiden's  invitation  to  stay 
and  rest.  The  banner  must  be  noted, 
the  earnest  brow,  the  flashing  eye,  the 
clarion  voice  and  its  constant  cry  of 
<< Excelsior"  in  spite  of  allurements  and 
dangers.  The  pupils  must  see  in  this 
physical  act  a  daring  and  hopeless  at- 
tempt, yet  unwavering  even  unto  death. 

2.  Next,  let  the  pupils  be  pressed  for 
the  significance  of  the  picture;  whether 
it  is  given  for  the  sake  of  the  physical 
act,  or  for  something  else.  The  mental 
picture  alone  has  value  to  the  emotions; 
awakens  a  feeling  of  awe,  sublimity,  and 
physical  courage.  But  this  would  give 
little  meaning  worthy  of  a  piece  of  liter- 
ature. It  may  be  thought  a  warning 
against  fool-hardy  attempts.  Some  one 
criticises  Longfellow  severely  for  giving 
us  here  nothing  better  than  a  crank  for 
a  hero.  But  there  are  many  indications 
that  Longfellow  meant  something  better 
than  the  critic  discerned.  The  banner, 
with  its  strange  device,  the  flashing  eye, 
the  clarion  voice,  beautiful  in  death,  and 
especially  the  voice  from  heaven  like  a 
failing  star — all  indicate  some  meaning 
above  physical  courage  or  fool-hardiness. 
If  such  courage  is  all,  the  critic  is  right, 
and  the  poem  has  no  message  to  man. 

But  if  the  reader  will  look  through 
this  daring  and  unwavering  physical  act, 
to  a  daring  and  unwavering  spiritual  act, 
to  which  the  lines  hint  and  the  heart 
feels  in  reading,  the  fool-hardy  crank  dis- 
appears and  the  spiritual  hero  emerges. 
What  is  it  to  climb  the  Alps?  It  is  to 
strive  for  the  highest  good  of  the^oul 
in  spite  of  ease,  allurements,  and  threat- 
ening dangers.  This  physical  act  is  a 
type  of  the  spiritual  act  of  striving  for 
the  unattainable  ideal.  To  climb  the 
Alps  is  to  stand  by  principle  even  in  the 
face  of  death ;  to  abide  by  the  true  self 
against  all  allurements  and  in  the 
face  of  all  dangers.  While  it  may  be 
questionable  cour'age  to  clime  the  Alps 


under  such  circumstances,  it  is  liot  so  in 
climing  the  heights  of  moral  sublimity. 
We  give  all  honor  to  the  man  who  is  a 
martyr  to  a  principle;  or  to  the  one  who 
unwaveringly  and  without  debate  moves 
resolutely  onward  to  the  goal  of  noble 
manhood  or  womanhood. 

Such  is  the  ideal  spiritual  truth  which 
is  mirrored  forth  by  the  physical  act  of 
the  youth  in  climbing  the  Alps.  It  is 
ideal  because  it  is  the  way  all  should 
strive;  and  it  is  universal  because  this 
ideal  urgency  flnds  a  response  in  every 
heart.  It  is  a  universal  ideal.  It  ought 
to  be  noted  also  that  it  is  universal  in 
the  sense  of  being  fundamental  and  es- 
sential  in  the  development  of  the  soul. 
It  touches  life  from  its  center  to  its  cir- 
cumference, coloring  all  its  sentiments 
and  controlling  all  its  actions.  The 
poem  is,  therefore,  of  high  grade  so  far 
as  the  quality  of  the  theme  is  concerned. 

3.  In  the  next  step  the  pupil  must 
show  how  the  individual  physical  act  is 
an  adequate  expression  of  the  ideal,  uni- 
versal truth.  First,  the  physical  act 
was  so  difficult  as  to  require  the  sacrifice 
of  life.  If  it  had  been  an  ordinary  affair 
of  strolling  up  an  undulating  mountain 
side,  it  would  have  been  no  test  of  phys- 
ical courage,  and  no  type  of  that  moral 
courage  which  holds  on  to  the  good  of 
the  soul  against  every  counter  force.  If 
Longfellow  had  pictured  such  a  physical 
feat,  he  would  not  have  represented  the 
heroism  of  the  soul  in  facing  physical 
death  for  spiritual  life. 

The  physical  act  is  given  the  more  in- 
tensity by  thrusting,  as  well  as  dangers 
in  the  pathway,  the  temptations  of  ease 
and  allurements — the  gleaming  of  house- 
hold fires  amidst  the  snow  and  ice,  and 
the  maiden's  entreaty.  By  thus  giving 
the  picture  the  two  parts  of  dangers  and 
allurements,  the  writer  typifies  the  two 
classes  of  forces  that  turn  man  from 
seeking  his  ideal.  Briiiging  the  two  to- 
gether makes  it  doubly  strong.  Man  is 
turned  from  his  ideal  either  by  the  love 
of  ease  and  the  seductions  of  life^  or  by 
trials  and  dangers  confronting  him. 

The  difficulty  and  danger  of  climbing 
the  Alps  is  made  alarming  by  the  dark- 
ness, the  snow  and  ice,  the  tempest,  the 
roaring  torrent,  the  spectral  glacier,  and 
the  awful  avalanche.  With  such  dangers 
and  allurements  it  must  be  noted  that  it 
did  hot  occur  to  the  youth  to  debate  the 
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question  of  moving  upward.  With  sad, 
earnest  brow  and  flashing  eye,  his  clarion 
voice  rang  forth  the  motto  of  his  life,  with- 
out  stopping  to  reply  to  the  maiden's  en- 
treaty or  the  old  man's  or  the.  peasant's 
warning.  Without  this  steadiness  and 
persistency  in  the  physical  act,  it  would 
not  express  the  ideal  holding  after  the 
good  of  the  soul. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  ideal  char- 
acter of  the  theme  is  well  expressed  by 
the  choice  of  the  poet's  words  in  describ- 
ing the  physical  act.  In  speaking  of  the 
banner  he  says  it  was  a  ^'strange  device," 
*<  an  unknown  tongue. "  Also,  that  the 
air  was  ^< startled"  by  a  voice  uttering 
the  motto.  This  was  not  an  unknown 
tongue  because  it  was  Latin;  but  because 
it  was  not  the  customary  motto  on  the 
banner  of  life.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to 
find  a  young  man  moving  through  life 
completely  under  the  control  of  the 
highest  ideal.  If  there  had  been  in- 
scribed on  the  banner,  business,  money, 
thrift,  success  in  << getting  on,"  the  air 
would  not  have  been  startled  and  the  de- 
vice would  not  have  been  strange.  All 
can  speak  that  tongue.  Any  young  man 
in  a  community  who  devotes  himself 
wholly  to  the  soul's  chief  good  will 
speak  an  unknown  tongue  to  those  about 
him.  His  banner  would  be  strange 
among  banners  in  the  mad  rush  of  the 
business  world.  To  suit  that  community 
the  poem  would  have  to  be  written  after 
this  style: 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore  *mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  famlUar  device, 
Money! 

Finally,  he  was  beautiful  in  death ;  and 
<<  still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice  the 
banner  with  the  strange  device,"  show- 
ing that  he  grasped  firmly  his  ideal  even 
in  death.  But  the  climax  of  embodiment 
is  reached  when  <<from  the  sky  serene 
and  far,  a  voice  fell  like  a  falling  star," 
— the  heavenly  witness  of  triumph  where 
the  world  can  see  but  failure.  If  the 
teacher  wishes  to  press  this  lesson 
on  the  side  of  oral  expression,  he  will 
have  only  to  note  that  oral  expression  in 
all  of  its  qualities  is  determined  by  the 
relation  of  the  embodiment  to  the  theme, 
— in  fact  is  but  the  oral  form  of  the  em- 
bodiment. 

There  is  no  space  here  for  further  il- 


lustrations; but  if  the  teacher  will  pur- 
sue this  thought  diligently  he  will  find 
that,  while  there  are  infinite  variations, 
the  thought  of  the  student  must  move 
along  the  lines  above  suggested. 


Th6«ZiB«'*aad  His  Wosderft^  >C«rtle» 

VI. 

▲  TKMPEBANCB  STOBT  FOB  THE  LITTLB  FOLKS. 

After  the  butler  recovered  from  the  at- 
tack of  the  robber  Alcohol,  he  set  to  work 
to  supply  the  other  servants  with  food 
so  that  they  might  be  able  to  repair  the 
damages  done  to  the  castle.  He  ordered 
the  mill  to  grind  it  very  fine  before  send* 
ing  it  down  to  him,  and  then  sent  word 
to  the  king  not  to  allow  any  cold  ice- 
water  to  come  down  with  it.  He  said 
that  when  ice-water  came  in  all  work  had 
to  stop  in  his  kitchen  until  everything 
got  warm  again.  All  around  the  walls 
of  his  room  hung  little  pockets  that 
poured  out  into  the  food  the  butler  was 
preparing  a  strange  kind  of  juice  that 
tasted  like  vinegar.  This  enabled  the 
butler  to  make  a  kind  of  paste  of  it,  and 
when  it  was  well  mixed  he  opened  hia 
back  door,  which  the  king  called  the  Py- 
lorus (figure  2  in  the  picture)  and  pushed 
it  out  into  the  room  of  one  of  his  assist- 
ants whom  the  king  called  Mr.  Twelve* 
fingers  (figure  10).  Two  other  servants 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Twelvefingers, 
and  the  three  together  finished  the  prep- 
aration of  the  food  so  that  all  the  ser- 
vants in  the  castle  could  eat  it.  The 
name  of  one  of  these  was  Mr.  Allmeat 
(figure  5)  wo  lived  in  a  long  room  just 
back  of  the  butler.  He  did  not  take  any 
of  the  food  into  his  room,  but  he  pre- 
pared a  kind  of  juice  to  mix  with  it  that 
the  king  called  Pancreatic — what  a  queer 
name — and  sent  it  in  to  Twelvefingers 
through  a  sort  of  pipe  which  you  can  see 
in  the  picture  (figure  6).  In  the  picture 
you  .can  see  the  room  of  Allmeat  as  it 
would  look  if  the  butler's  room  were  made 
of  glass  and  you  could  see  through  it. 
This  assistant,  Allmeat,  could  not  be 
spared.  If  he  should  stop  work  none  of 
the  servants  would  have  anything  to  e^t, 
and  everybody  would  starve  to  death.  If 
there  is  any  bread,  or  rice,  or  potatoes, 
or  crackers  in  the  food  the  butler  senda 
out,  the  juice  that  Allmeat  sends  out 
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chftnges  them  all  to  sugar,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  servants  of  the  castle  can 
eat  this  sugar.  So,  too,  if  there  is  any 
butter  or  oil  in  it,  this  is  changed  to  a 
kind  of  milk  which  many  of  the  other 
servants  live  upon.  When  the  butler 
gets  sit^  Mr.  Allmeat  can  do  some  of  his 
work. 

The  other  assistant  might  be  called 
Mr.  Storehouse,  though  I  think  the  king 
called  him  his  Liver,  for  the  reason,  I 
suppose,  that  it  used  to  be  thought  that 
the  life  of  all  other  servants  depended 
upon  the  life  of  this  one.     If  we  called 


suit  the  taste  of  the  king's  servants.  You 
remember  that  people  make  butter  out 
of  milk,  and  now  you  may  know  that 
these  assistants  make  a  kind  of  milk  out 
of  butter  for  some  of  the  servants  in  the 
castle  who  do  not  like  sugar. 

Our  picture  does  not  give  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Storehouse,  but  you  can  see  the 
pipes  through  which  he  sends  his  golden- 
brown  juice  to  the  room  of  Twelveflngers. 
(Figures  7  and  8.)  You  will  think  Mr 
Liver  is  pretty  industrious  when  you 
learn  all  that  he  does,  and  you  w\ll  think 
very  highly  of  him  when  you  know   how 


A  dtaersm  illustrsllDg  th«  position  of  the  pancreas  and  Its  relation  to  Burroundlns  parts : 
(1)  the  stomach;  (2)  the  pylorus;  (3)  the  small  intestines;  (4)  tbe  spleen;  (S)  the  psDcreas; 
(S)  the  duct  ot  the  pancreas;  (T)  the  blle-dact  from  the  liver;  (S)tbe  bile-duct  from  the  gall-blad- 
oer;  (s)  the  common  blle-dnct,  formed  by  a  nnlon  of  the  two  bile-ducts.  The  common  bile-duct 
Dolte*  with  the  pancreatic  dnct,  and  the  one  duct  thnsformedopenaloto  the  small  intestine  ai  10. 


him  Storehouse,  it  would  be  because  he 
stores  up  in  bis  room  bo  much  of  the 
sugar  which  the  butler  and  his  assistants 
make,  and  sends  it  out  to  the  other  ser- 
vants in  the  castle  to  eatwfaile  the  butler 
is  resting.  But  this  Mr.  Liver  helps 
Allmeat  and  Twelveflngers  in  another 
way.  He,  too,  makes  a  juice  of  a  golden 
brown  color,  and  very  bitter — it  is  as 
bitter  as  gall — which  helps  Twelve- 
fingers  to  make  milk  out  of  the 
butter  and  fat  that  is  in  the  food,  and  to 
season  the  other  kiods  of  food  just  to 


much  he  does  for  others.  He  pours 
more  than  a  quart  of  his  bitter  juice  into 
Twelvcfingers'  room  every  day.  He  has 
a  bag  of  his  own  in  which  he  stores  it 
when  the  butler  and  his  assistants  are 
resting.  But  Mr,  Liver  never  rests. 
He  is  always  at  work.  If  he  gets  sick 
there  is  no  one  to  take  his  place,  and  the 
whole  castle  is  in  trouble.  Would  you 
not  think  that  the  king  would  be  very 
careful  not  to  do  anything  that  would  in- 
jure these  faithful  servants  of  his  upon 
whom   the  happiness  of  all  others  de- 
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peiids.?  If  you  were  the  king  of  such  a 
castle  I  think  you  would  want  to  take 
care  of  your  servants  and  not  let  any 
robbers  or  other  harmful  things  injure 
them?  We  found  that  they  did  not  like 
their  visitor,  Alcohol,  nor  do  they  love 
Tobacco  much  better.  But  they  can 
learn  to  endure  Tobacco  better  than  they 
can  Alcohol.  But  both  do  them  harm 
every  time  they  come.  Every  wise  king 
or  queen  of  such  a  castle  will  keep  them 
out.  Pliny, 


Farce. 

A  NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  FOR  A  DINNER. 


Characters — Landlord  ;     Rotund — ^hls    Butler; 
Gueats^T-SLBSK,  Sharp,  and  Skinner. 

Scene — A  room  in  the  tavern,  the  three  guests 
sitting  at  the  dinner  table. 


Sleek — **Boys,     how  shall    we    pay  for 

this  glorious  dinner 
I  cannot  tell,  as  I  am  a  sinner.'* 
Sharp — *^Yes,  I  must  confess  that  thing 

puzzles  me; 
For  though  we're  »rum  chaps/  as  you'll 

commonly  see, 
In  all  my  experience  I  ne'er  found  it  funny 
To  settle   a  long   tavern  score  without 

money." 

Skinner — *«Well,   ohums,    an   idea   pops 

into  my  head; 
'Tis  true  I'm  <dead  broke,'  I've  *nary  a 

red/ 
And  as   for  this  counterfeit  stuff  in  my 

purse, 
'Twill  send  me  to  prison,   or  something 

that's  worse; 
And  as  for  you,  fellows,  you're  ^strapped 

high  and  dry, ' 
For  you've  not  a  penny  more  money  than  I. 
But  the  landlord,  you  know,. has  gone  out 

of  town. 
And   this   Butler  of  his  is  a  stupid  old 

clown; 
So,  when  his  nice  little  bill  he  lugs  in, 
You,  Sleek,  offer  payment  with  your  <bo- 

gus  tin;' 
Then,  Sharp,  you  must  wrangle  for  your 

chance  to  pay, 
And  vow  he  has  settled  our  score  every 

day; 
Then  I'll  speak  for  my  turn,  and,  after 

some  struggling, 
And  scolding,  and  chaffing,  and  that  sort 

Qf  juggling, 


I'll  propose  a  gran4  plan  that  shall  settle 

the  bill, 
But  *nary'  red  copper  goes  into  his  till." 
Sharp — «<Well,    Skinner,    your    project 

you  needn't  disclose, 
But   I've  a  slight  «odor  of  mice'  in  my 

nose. " 

(Enter  Butler.) 
Butler — «*Well  gents,  is  there  anything 

more  I  can  do?" 
Sleek — *'No,  thank  you,  good  Butler,  our 

meal  is  quite  through; 
But  if  you'll  just  tell  me  how  much  is  to 

pay 

I'll  settle  the  reck'ning,  and  then  we're 

away." 
Butler — (Slowly counting  on  his  fingers.) 
**There's  forty  shillings  for  the  meat. 
And  forty  for  the  fowls  you've  eat; 
Champaign,  cigars,  make  eighty  more — 
Just  forty  dollars  is  the  score." 
Sleek — **A  moderate  bill,  as  I'm  alive; 
I  thought  you'd  make  it  forty-five. 
This  purse  of  mine  has  fifty  in  it; 
I'll  count  it  out  in  just  a  minute." 
Sharp — Hold,    Sleek,    you  do  the  thing 

amiss. 
You  paid  last  time — I'll  pay  for  this. " 
Skinner — <<Just  stand  back.  Sharp;  and 

stand  back.  Sleek, 
You've  paid  my  bills  for  over  a  week ; 
I've  money,  too,  and  'tisn't  fair; 
This  time  I'll  settle,  I  declare." 
iSfe^A;— (Crowding  up  to  the  Butler,)  <*I*ll 

pay. " 
Skinner — (Pushing  him  back,)  *<Nol  you 

can't." 
Sharp — (Pushing  forward,)  '*I'll  pay." 
Sleek — (Pushing  him   back,)    <*NoI   you 

shan't." 
Skinner — (Opening his  purse,)  "I'll  pay." 
Sharp — (Jingling  his  money,)  '*Nol  you 

don't. " 
Sleek — (Again  crowding  forward,)  «*I  say 

r//pay." 
Sharp  and  Skinner — (Catching    Sleek), 

**No!  you  wonH.'' 
Butler — (Folding  his  arms,)  "Well,  gents, 

fix  it  as  you  chooses. 
So  I  gets  paid,  and  no  one  loses." 
Skinner — **Well,  chaps,  I've  a  plan  that 

will  settle  this  hash, 
And  fairly  decide  who  shall  <shell  out'  the 

cash. 

(Taking  out  his  handkerchief,) 
Our  good  friend,  the  Butler  here,  merrily 

ties 
This  nice  little  handkerchief  over  his  eyes, 
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Tfaei^  <Blind  Man's  Buff'  is  the  frolic,  you 

And  the  fellow  shall  pay  that's  caught  of 

OS  three/' 
BuUer-'  <The  one  I  catch  shall  be  the  man  ?" 
BuUer,  Sharp,  and  Sleek—  <  'Ha  I  ha  (that's 

good!  a  fine  plan!" 

(They  blindfold    the    Butler,    and   he 
starts  after  them.) 
BiUler —  *  'I'll  have  one  of  you  very  quick. " 

(They  soon  slip  out  slyly,  with  fingers 
at  their  noses,  gyrating.) 
BuUer — (After  some  time,)    <-Oh!  hang 

the  luck,  this  is  a  trick. " 

(Enter  Landlord.  Butler  stumbles  over 
a  chair  and  rubs  his  leg. ) 
BtUier — "Confound  the  chair,  I've  broke 

my  shin.  (Catching  Landlord,) 

**Ha!  you're  the  boy  to  *fork  the  tin.'" 
Zjandlord — '*So  I  suspect,  you  stupid  ass. 

(Catching  off  the  bandage ;  Butler  looks 
astonished.) 
How  came  this  nonsense  all  to  pass? 
The  rogues  I  met — your  birds  have  flown. 
And  left  you,  numskull,  here  alone; 
The  bill  I'll  settle,  as  you  say. 
But  take  it  from  your  quarter's  pay." 

(Exeunt  omnes.) 

[Some  pupfls  seeking  for  a  * 'piece  to  speak'* 
at  a  school  exhibition,  may  thank  us  for  this. 
—Ed.  J  

The  Nibelung  Tales.* 

VI.  kriemhild's  sorrow. 

19.  The  Mourning  and  Siegfried's  Bur- 
ial. 

When  the  knights  saw  that  Siegfried 
was  dead,  they  laid  him  upon  his  shield 
and  consulted  as  to  how  they  might  keep 
the  murderous  deed  secret.  Some  thought 
it  best  to  report  that  Siegfried  had  ridden 
off  alone  in  the  hunt,  and  been  murdered 
by  robbers  in  the  forest. 

But  Hagen  said  :  <<I  will  take  him  to 
Worms  myself;  I  shall  not  care  if  Kriem- 
hild  does  learn  that  I  have  slain  Siegfried. 
She  has  greatly  offended  Brunhild;  now 
let  her  weep  as  much  as  she  likes." 

The  knights  arrived  at  Worms  in  the 
night,  and  the  cruel  Hagen  had  the  dead 
body  placed  before  the  door  of  Kriem- 
hild's chamber,  so  that  she  might  find  it 
in  the  morning  when  she  went  to  mass. 

The  bells  rang  the  next  morning  just 
at  davbreak.  Kriemhild  called  her  women, 
dressed  herself,  and  started  for  the  church. 

^  n^noslated  and  adaptsd  fiom  tbe  aertaav  text  ot 
Kein,  Fickel,  and  Schiller. 


A  chamberlain  went  on  ahead  with  a  torch. 
As  he  stepped  outside  of  the  door,  the 
light  fell  upon  the  corpse.  Terrified,  he 
shrank  back  and  said  :  <<Wait,  mistress, 
a  slain  knight  is  before  the  door. " 

**Woe  is  me!"  cried  Kriemhild  and 
sank  faintinsc  to  the  floor.  When  she  be- 
came conscious  again,  her  women  tried 
to  comfort  her  by  saying  that  the  slain 
knight  was  a  stranger.  <<You  do  not 
deceive  me,"  moaned  Kriemhild.  '*It  is 
Siegfried,  my  beloved  husband  I  Brun- 
hild has  advised  and  Hagen  has  per- 
formed the  deed. "  She  bent  down  to  the 
beloved  one,  raised  up  his  beautiful  head 
and  cried  :  **  You  have  not  fallen  in  bat- 
tle; your  shield  is  not  marred;  you  have 
been  murdered.  He  who  has  done  this 
deed  shall  atone  for  it  I" 

By  this  time  Siegfried's  father  and  men 
were  awakened  by  the  lamentation  and 
weeping.  A  messenger  soon  came  who 
brought  them  the  sad  news.  No  one 
would  believe  the  tidings,  but  the  sound 
of  weeping  and  wailing  reached  all  ears. 
Loud  lamemtations  filled  the  halls  and 
courts;  knights  quickly  armed  themselves 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  master  upon 
him  who  had  been  the  cause  of  it.  But 
Kriemhild  said  :  <»  Forbear  now !  You 
would  all  only  rush  needlessly  to  death. 
My  brother  has  too  many  brave  knights; 
he  could  place  thirty  men  against  each 
one  of  you.  Let  us  bear  the  affliction 
now  and  when  it  is  day,  help  me  to  bury 
my  beloved  husband." 

The  blood  was  washed  from  Siegfried's 
body,  which  was  then  placed  upon  a  bier 
and  borne  to  the  church,  amidst  the 
ringing  of  all  the  bells  and  the  singing 
of  the  priests.  Siegfried's  men,  and 
many  citizens  of  Worms,  with  their 
wives,  mournfully  followed  the  hearse. 
King  Gunther,  with  his  knights,  and 
even  Hagen  of  Tronje,  also  came  to  the 
church.  Gunther  pitied  his  sister  and 
wished  to  console  her,  but  Kriemhild 
said:  *<This  mourning  ill  becomes  you. 
If  Siegfried's  death  really  troubled  you, 
this  evil  deed  would  never  have  hap- 
pened. I  know  the  murderers  well:  Gun- 
ther and  Hagen,  you  have  done  this. 
You  had  forgotten  that  Siegfried  was 
my  beloved  husband.  Would  to  God, 
that  I  were  dead  in  his  place! " 

The  skillful  smiths  of  Worms  had 
forged,  in  great  haste,  a  coffin  out  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  was  bound  on  the 
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outside  with  steel.  In  this  Siegfried 
was  now  placed.  Still  Kriemhild  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  buried,  but  said  to 
the  priests  and  knights:  <<I  wish  to  sit 
three  days  and  nights  beside  the  coffin. 
Perhaps  God  will  take  me,  too,  from  the 
earth.  Then  poor  Eriemhild's  trouble 
would  be  over.  Those  who  were  the 
true  friends  of  the  dead  hero  maj  watch 
with  me. "  So  many  a  one  watched  with 
Kriemhild  by  the  coffin  three  days  with- 
out tasting  food  or  drink. 

Siegfried  was  to  be  buried  on  the  third 
morning.  The  churchyard  beside  the 
church  was  crowded  full  of  wailing  and 
weeping  people.  Here  one  could  see 
how  well  all  had  lov^d  Siegfried.  The 
coffin  was  borne  out  of  the  church;  the 
priests  and  monks,  singing  and  praying, 
went  on  in  advance,  while  the  people 
with  loud  lamentation  joined  the  proces- 
sion. Kriemhild  almost  died  of  grief; 
she  was  often  so  near  fainting  that  they 
were  obliged  to  sprinkle  her  with  water. 
Before  the  casket  was  lowered  into  the 
vault,  she  begged  them  in  heartrending 
tones  to  show  her  the  beloved  dead  once 
more.  The  coffin  was  opened.  She 
raised  up  the  beautiful  head  of  the  hero 
with  her  white  hand  and  kissed  the  pale 
lips  once  more, — then  she  became  un- 
conscious and  was  borne  away. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Van  Libw. 
Jena^  Oermany. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Beg^ning  in  History. 

The  character  of  the  child's  memory 
and  the  child^s  imagination  is  suggestive 
of  the  work  suited  to  their  capacity  and 
healthful  exercise.  In  early  life  the  mem- 
ory lays  hold  of  isolated  facts  and  retains 
them  with  but  little  reference  to  their 
relation  or  association  with  other  things. 
Vividness  of  impression,  made  possible 
by  lively  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  is  the  primary  condition  upon 
which  the  memory  depends.  As  a  rule, 
when  the  thing  learned  is  remembered, 
it  either  seems  to  come  up  without  con- 
scious effort,  or  the  thing  which  seems  to 
suggest  it  will  be  found  to  be  an  element 
of  what  is  remembered  and  not  some 
other  object  with  which  it  was  associated. . 

The  child's  imagination  is  playful  and 
fanciful.  Its  imagery  is  pictures  which 
come  and  go  without  much  consciousness 


of  order  on  the  child's  part;  its  chief  in- 
terest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  picture  is 
pleasing.  Its  actors  come  upon  the  stage, 
play  their  part,  win  applause,  and  vanish 
in  succession,  but  there  is  no  plot;  the 
scenes  and  acts  in  the  play  have  no  rela- 
tion which  is  recognized  by  the  child. 
Later  in  life  the  Jtbstvact  ideas  of  tim& 
and  cause  have  more  important  place  in 
thinking  and  become  more  important 
auxiliaries  of  both  the  memory  and  the 
imagination. 

History  is  a  portrayal  ot  life.  It  does 
not  need  to  be  a  portrayal  of  a  child-life 
in  order  to  be  interesting  to  children, 
but  life  set  forth  in  the  imagery  which 
the  child  understands.  In  this  imagery 
the  place  and  the  objects  are  the  things 
which  the  child  takes  note  of;  the  time 
and  the  cause  are  seldom  considered. 
Let  the  persons  and  the  places  be  brought, 
clearly  before  the  mind  and  we  have  all 
the  conditions  necessary  to  form  a  pic- 
ture that  will  satisfy  the  child.  Fairy- 
tales and  fables  are  perfectly  satisfactory 
as  to  the  place,  the  background  is  all 
right,  but  there  is  a  certain  unnatural- 
ness  about  the  characters  which  even  the 
child  detects,  and  knowledge  of  the  im- 
position, the  gilded  falsehood,  destroys  in 
some  measure  the  value  of  the  impression. 

From  this  objection  stories  from  his- 
tory are  entirely  free.  The  persons, 
places,  and  actions  are  all  true.  They 
are  the  pure  metal  which  age  and  ser 
verest  tests  can  never  tarnish.  When 
these  little  episodes  of  time  merge  inta 
the  great  epic  of  eternity  they  will  be 
among  the  things  that  are;  for  past, 
present,  and  future  will  then  be  one. 
Though  true,  many  of  these  stories  are 
more  wonderful  than  fiction.  They  need 
only  to  be  seen  as  a  child  would  see  them 
and  described  with  language  within  its 
comprehension  to  be  charming  and  inter- 
esting. 

A  picturesque  presentation  of  events, 
true  as  to  persons  and  places,  but  clothed 
in  language  suitable  to  the  age,  is  the 
true  beginning  of  history  for  the  child. 
It  should  be  put  in  the  form  of  stories 
and  may  be  made  more  Tivid  by  means  of 
pictures  or  mimic  representations  upon 
the  play-ground.  It  can  never  be  suc- 
cessfully prepared  by  abridging  the  ordi- 
nary school  history,  any  more  than  a  pri- 
maxj  geography  may  be  made  from  the 
skeleton  of  the  larger  school  geography. 
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For  the  sake  of  syetem,  the  stories  maj 
be  arranged  chronologically;  but. this  is 
more  a  matter  of  conyenience  for  the 
teacher  than  of  importance  to  the  child 
in  learning.  The  great  work  of  the 
teacher  will  be  to  make  the  story  so  real 
and  so  natural  that  the  child  in  imagina- 
tion sees  and  understands  it.  Such  sto- 
ries, •  like  ^  stories  ff^om  natnne,  are  ^es- 
pecially suited  to  pupils  in  the  interme- 
diate grades.  But  they  have  one  advant- 
age over  stories  from  natural  history; 
many  of  them  may  be  used  to  enforce 
valuable,  moral  lessons;  devotion  to 
truth,  bravery,  fidelity,  love  of  the  right 
above  the  love  of  ease,  self-denial  for  the 
good  of  others,  the  danger  of  deception 
and  punishment  which  is  apt  to  follow, 
patriotism,  reverence  for  true  great- 
ness— these  and  many  other  lessons  of 
great  moral  value  may  be  incidentally 
taught  with  great  effectiveness  because 
they  are  illustrated  by  events  in  real  life. 
From  these  stories  much  valu;Able  ma- 
terial for  oral  and  written  language  may 
also  be  collected. — Oklahoma  School  Her- 
ald. 


Educational  "Fwydhology* 

The  mind  is  that  form  of  activity  we 
call  consciousness.  There  is  another 
form  of  activity  we  call  motion,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  matter.  All  motion 
is  activity  but  not  all  activity  is  motion. 
Consciousness  in  the  forms  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  willing  is  activity,  but  we  do 
not  think  of  it  as  motion  from  one  point 
in  space  to  another.  The  study  of  the 
different  forms  of  the  activity  of  con- 
sciousness and  their  relations  to  one  an- 
other, is  the  study  of  psychology.  The 
study  of  the  relation  of  the  activity  of 
the  nervous  organism  (motion)  to  the 
acts  of  consciousness  (mind)  is  what  is 
meant  by  physiological  psychology. 

We  are  now  to  enter  upon  a  study  of 
the  different  forms  of  consciousness,  and 
shall  consider  their  relation  to  the  nerv- 
ous organism  only  incidentally.    - 

Do  you  ask  where  we  shall  begin  ? 
Begin  anywhere.  Let  us  begin  with  our 
present  consciousness.  This  is,  that  it 
is  raining.  In  this  particular  state  of 
consciousness  I  discover  (1)  knowledge 
of  the  fact;  (2)  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the 
falling  rain;  and  (3)  an  activity  of  the 
will  in  directing  the  attention  first  to  one 


thing  and  then  to  another.  All  these 
different  forms  or  elements  of  conscious- 
ness are  involved  in  this  one  complex  ex- 
perience that  it  is  raining.  In  this  par* 
ticular  experience  my  feelings  are  most 
prominently  active,  but  by  analyzing  it 
I  find  the  other  two  forms  of  conscious- 
ness there.  And  a  little  reflection  con- 
vincesme^that  I  oamiot  have  this  'partic- 
iilar  experience,  it  is  raining^  without 
the  presence  of  these  three  phases  or 
aspects  of  consciousness  which  we  call 
knowledge,  feeling,  and  toill.  I  remem- 
ber other  acts  of  consciousness  in  which 
the  knowledge  phase  was  prominent  and 
another  in  which  the  will  seemed  to  ob- 
scure the  other  two.  But  I  can  see,  in 
looking  back  upon  them,  that  the  other 
two  were  also  active. 

Now  tbis  only  means  to  me  that  this 
activity  of  consciousness  is  threefold,  in 
that  it  knows ^  f^^y  &Qd  wHls  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  But  I  must  make 
every  experience  a  definite  object  of 
study  and  analysis  in  order  to  discover 
these  three  elements  in  it. 

Continuing  my  study  of  this  particular 
act  of  consciousness,  it  is  raining,  I  find 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  necessary 
in  order  that  any  feeling  shall  be  experi- 
enced, and  in  order  that  I  shall  direct  my 
attention  to  different  things,  or  form  a 
definite  purpose  to  do  something  which  the 
raining  suggests.  While  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  knotoing^  feeling,  and  willing 
is  one,  there  is  evidently  a  dependence  of 
some  of  these  elements  upon  others. 
There  must  be  something  known  or  con- 
ceived in  order  to  excite  the  feeling  or 
stimulate  the  mil.  This  fact  of  depend* 
ence  gives  one  ground  for  making  a  study 
of  the  knowing  consciousness  before  study- 
ing the  feeling  or  the  will.  We  may  find 
later  that  this  is  a  mutual  dependence. 

The  first  question,  then,  that  interests 
the  teacher  is  :  <<How  does  the  mind 
grow  in  knowledge  T' 

In  searching  for  the  answer  to  this 
question  one  must  not  only  study  his  own 
acts  of  consciousness  and  recall  what  he 
can  remember  of  his  former  experiences^ 
but  he  must  make  a  study  of  children  in 
the  different  periods  of  their  growth, 
and  he  should  learn  what  others  have 
discovered,  also.  While  psychology  can- 
not be  Learned  from  books,  it  is  true, 
nevertheless,  that  books  are  the  recorded 
experiences  of  others,  and  enable  us  to 
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stand  upon  their  shoulders  in  our  own 
search  alter  knowledge. 

Let  us  start  out  in  this  study  with  the 
common  understanding  that  the  mind  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  that  acts 
but  as  the  activity  itself  which  we  call 
consciousness;  and  that  it  is  this  activity 
of  consciottanesB  that  is  to  be  our  constant 
subject  of  investigation. 

How  does  the  mind  grow  in  knowledge? 
How  do  those  acts  of  consciousness  that 
we  call  knowing  acts,  increase  in  number, 
variety,  and  comprehensiveness  ?  If  we 
can  answer  this  question  then  we  shall 
have  the  key  to  all  the  difficulties  that 
beset  us  in  our  efforts  to  lead  the  child 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  studies  that  form 
the  school  curriculum. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  in  the  articles 
that  are  to  follow,  to  trace  in  as  simple 
and  easy  language  as  I  can,  this  process, 
and  I  hope  that  by  so  doing  the  import- 
ance to  the  teacher  of  a  knowledge  of 
psychology  will  appear  so  clearly  that  no 
intelligent  reader  will  be  found  who 
will  question  it. 

I  make  this  attempt  because  of  the 
notion  •  that  prevails  among  so  many  in- 
telligent teachers  that  a  knowledge  of 
psychology  is  not  an  aid  in  the  practice 
of  teaching. 

For  many  years  the  study  of  natural 
science  did  not  give  the  student  much 
knowledge  of  nature,  because  he  limited 
his  method  to  the  study  of  what  some 
writer  had  said  about  it  in  a  book.  When 
the  schools  began  to  study  nature  and 
use  the  book  to  help  them  in  their  re- 
search, the  schools  began  to  be  nurseries 
of  scientists.  The  time  has  come  for 
teachers  to  make  the  mind,  in  its  infinite 
variety  of  activity,  their  subject  of  study 
in  psychology,  and  use  books  to  aid  them 
in  their  investigation.  They  must  study 
the  thing  itself  and  not  depend  upon  the 
study  of  what  another  has  said  about  the 
thing.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  these 
articles  to  challenge  the  reader  to  test, 
by  his  own  experience  and  observation, 
every  statement  that  is  made,  and  to  sug- 
gest a  method  of  study  that  will  lead  him 
to  a  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the 
children,  that  he  may  have  failed  to  ac- 
quire from  his  study  of  text-books.    B. 


Is  Oeography  a  ''Dry"  Studyf 

Many  pupils  and    many  teachers  will 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 


and  they  will  answer  with  decided  em- 
phasis. Mo.reover,  their  answer  will  be 
entirely  and  sadly  truthful  in  cases  not 
a  few.  But,  when  this  is  so,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  seek  the 
reason.  For,  it  is  certain  that  geogra- 
phy maybe  so  taught  that  no  study  shall 
surpass  it  in  a  genuine  and  lively  in- 
terest. If  the  study  of  geography  shall 
consist  in  the  learning  of  formal  defi- 
nitions which  have  no  meaning  to 
the  pupil,  in  the  committing  of  pages 
of  dry  description  quite  as  meaning- 
less, in  the  finding  of  dots  and  crooked 
marks  on  the  map,  in  the  acquiring  of  a 
mass  of  unrelated  and  unconnected  facts, 
happily  forgotten  as  soon  as  recited ;  if 
the  imagination  plays  no  part  in  the 
work,  if  the  genuine,  human  element  is 
ignored,  then  it  would  be  in  violation  of 
all  the  laws  of  sound  action  of  the  human 
mind,  if  the  study  were  not  drier  <<than 
the  remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage." 
And  who  does  not  know  that  this  descrip- 
tion applies  exactly  to  the  work  often 
done  in  schools,  under  the  pretence  of 
studying  geography? 

Now,  the  remedy  must  be  found  in  the 
application  of  sound  pedagogic  princi- 
ples. The  child  lays  the  foundation  for 
his  geographical  study,  as  for  all  his 
other  studies,  in  his  youthful  experiences 
of  the  world  about  him.  For  his  funda- 
mental notions,  he  must  be  referred  to 
his  sense-perceptions  in  the  narroW  world 
in  which  his  life  has  been  passed.  We 
have  dwelt  on  this  point  in  previous 
numbers  of  The  Journal,  under  the  head 
of  **First  Steps  in  Geography." 

Fed  by  conceptions  thus  gathered 
through  sense — sense  exercised  upon 
real  objects  and  upon  the  ref)resentations 
of  objects  by  pictures,  models,  and  maps — 
the  imagination  must  be  kept  active  at 
every  step;  otherwise,  no  real  knowledge 
of  those  parts  of  the  world  which  his  ex- 
perience canncft  reach,  is  possible.  For- 
tunately, at  the  earlier  stages  of  this 
study,  the  child's  imagination  is  wonder- 
fully active;  it  needs  only  to  be  appealed 
to,  to  be  fed,  to  be  guided,  in  order  to 
accomplish  all  that  is  needed,  and  to 
reach  results  that  will  awaken  the  deep- 
est interest.  If  your  geographv  work 
has  been  dull  and  dry,  reflect,  <<tnink  oil 
these  things/'  find  a  better  way,  "turn 
over  a  new  leaf*"  and  see  if  you  cannot 
find  a  remedy^  for  an  evil  that  has  pained 
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and  perplexed  your  pupils,  and  has  given 
you  *«D0  end"  of  trouble  if  you  havemy 
desire  to  be  a  true  teacher. 

But  the  connecting  link  in  geography, 
the  organizing  principle,  that  which  will 
arouse  interest  in  the  facts  learned,  and 
make  **the  dry  bones  live,"  is  man^  his 
interests,  his  development,  his  education, 
and  his  pleasure.  This  curious  world  in 
which  his  Creator  has  placed  man,  is  his 
borne,  is  his  school-house,  is  the  instru- 
ment which  he  must  learn  to  use  in  order 
to  grow,  and  prosper,  and  be  happy. 
Apart  from  the  thought  of  man,  the 
world  may  be  of  interest,  in  a  degree,  to 
the  geologist,  even  to  the  chemist,  and 
mineralogist,  and  botanist,  although  to 
these  it  loses  its  highest  significance  and 
interest  if  humanity  is  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count. But  to  the  geographer,  it  has  no 
meaning  whatever;  for  the  thought  of 
the  earth  as  the  home  of  man  and  the 
theater  of  his  operations,  is  the  central 
thought  of  geography. 

Now,  apply  this  principle  to  all  that  is 
done  with  children  in  the  way  of  geo- 
graphical study  and  teaching.  If  facts 
regarding  the  contours  and  surface  of 
the  continents  and  islands;  regarding 
waterflow,  and  the  course  of  rivers;  re- 
garding oceans,  bays,  and  ocean  cur- 
rents; regarding  rains  and  snows,  soil 
and  its  productions;  regarding  wild  an- 
imals, plants,  and  minerals — if  these 
facts  and  others  like  them  are  learned, 
let  their  connection  with  man  and  his  in- 
terests be  ever  kept  in  view,  and  be 
wisely  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
the  pupil.  Lead  him  to  see  how  these 
facts  affect  man  in  his  industries,  his 
commerce,  his  comforts,  his  development, 
and  his  happiness.  If  this  is  wisely 
done — and  it  can  be  done  in  good  measure 
with  all  children  who  can  study  the  facts 
at  all — there  will  be  no  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  nor  will  it  be 
necessary  to  charge  them  with  treacher- 
ous memories.  But,  of  course,  they 
must  be  expected  to  see  these  relations, 
as  children,  not  as  men  of  affairs  or  phil- 
osophers. 

In  this  connection,  comes  in  the 
thought  of  combining  geography  and 
history;  they  should  never  be  divorced. 
There'should  be  something  of  historical 
interest  thrown  around  the  most  elemen- 
tary stydy  of 'geography; 'nor  should  the 
geographical  element  be  forgotten  in  the 


highest  range  of  historical  study.  A 
knowledge  of  the  pecoliar  surface  fea- 
tures of  a  country  will  not  only  do  much  to 
explain  historical  events,  but  it  will  form 
a  central  thought  about  which  to  arrange 
historical  facts  so  as  to  fix  them  in  the 
memory.  One  who  is  familiar  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  face  of  the  country 
around  the  Hudson,  the  Mohawk,  Lake 
Champlain,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  will  be 
able  to  give  a  significance  and  a  meaning 
to  the  military  movements  that  have  dis- 
tinguished that  portion  of  our  country 
from  the  days  of  our  early  Indian  wars, 
down  through  the  Revolution  and  the 
second  war  with  England,  even  to  the 
<<Fenian  invasion"  of  Canada. 

The  student  of  sacred  history  who  has 
fixed  in  his  mind  the  physical  features  of 
the  neighborhood  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
will  have  a  setting  for  the  events  that 
cluster  about  that  spot,  from  the  days  of 
Abraham  to  the  time  of  Christ  and  his 
conversation  with  the  woman  at  the  well. 
In  the  same  way,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  will  furnish  a  setting 
for  military  and  other  interesting  events, 
from  the  time  of  the  kinsrs  of  Israel  till 
the  days  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Teachers,  <  'the  fault  is  not  in  our  stars, " 
nor  in  the  subject,  nor  in  the  children, 
but  in  ourselves,  if  geography  is  a  dull 
and  dry  study.  E.  C.  H. 


The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig. 

SECTION   I. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  old  woman  was 
sweeping  her  house  when  she  found  a 
dime. 

**Now  what  shall  I  do  with  this  dime?" 
she  said.  <'I  know,  I  will  go  to  a  farm 
and  buy  a  little  pig. "  As  she  was  coming 
home,  driving  the  pig,  she  came  to  a  low 
fence;  piggy  would  not  jump  over  this 
fence,  so  she  went  back  a  little  way  to  get 
some  one  to  help  her  She  soon  met  a  dog. 
She  said  to  the  dog  : 

'  *  Dog  !  dog  !  bite  pig  !  Pig  will  not 
jump  over  the  fence  and  I  shall  not  get 
home  tonight."     But  the  dog  would  not. 

SECTION  II. 

She  went  a  little  farther  and  she  met 
a  stick.     So  she  said  : 

**  Stick  !  stick  I  whip  dog  I  Dog  will 
not  bite  pig;    pig  will  not  jump  over  the- 
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fence  and  T  shall  not  get  home  tonight/* 
But  the  stick  would  not. 

She  went  a  little  farther  and  she  met 
A  fire.     She  said  : 

««Pire!  tire!  burn  stick  !  Stick  will 
not  whip  dog;  dog  will  not  bite  pig;  pig 
will  not  jump  over  the  fence,  and  I  shall 
not  get  home  tonight."  But  the  fire 
"would  not. 

She  went  a  little  farther  and  she  met 
a  pail  of  water.     So  she  said  : 

'<  Water  !  water  I  put  out  fire  !  Fire 
will  not  burn  stick;  stick  will  not  whip 
dog;  dog  will  not  bite  pig;  pig  will  not 
jump  over  the  fence,  and  I  shall  not  get 
home  tonight."  But  the  water  would 
not. 

SECTION  in. 

She  went  a  little  farther  and  she  met 
jan  ox.     So  she  said  : 

**  Ox  !  ox  I  drink  water  !  Water  will 
mot  put  out  fire;  fire  will  not  burn  stick; 
stick  will  not  whip  dog;  dog  will  not  bite 
pig;  pig  will  not  jump  over  the  fence, 
iind  I  shall  not  get  home  tonight."  But 
the  ox  would  not. 

She  went  a  little  farther  and  she  met 
a  butcher.     So  she  said : 

<  <  Butcher  !  butcher  I  kill  ox  I  Ox  will 
not  drink  water;  water  will  not  put  out 
fire;  fire  will  not  burn  stick;  stick  will 
not  whip  dog;  dog  will  not  bite  pig;  pig 
will  not  jump  over  the  fence  and  I  shall 
not  get  home  tonight. "  But  the  butcher 
would  not. 

SECTION  IV. 

She  went  a  little  farther  and  she  met 
a  rope.     So  she  said  : 

Rope  !  rope  I  hang  butcher  !  Butcher 
will  not  kill  ox;  ox  will  not  drink  water; 
water  will  not  put  out  fire;  fire  will  not 
burn  stick;  stick  will  not  whip  dog;  dog 
will  not  bite  pig;  pig  will  not  jump  over 
the  fence,  and  I  shall  not  get  home  to- 
night."    But  the  rope  would  not. 

She  went  a  little  farther  and  she  met 
a  rat.     So  she  said  : 

<<  Rat !  rat !  gnaw  rope  !  Rope  will 
not  hang  butcher;  butcher  will  not  kill 
ox;  ox  will  not  drink  water;  water  will 
not  put  out  fire;  fire  will  not  burn  stick; 
stick  will  not  whip  dog;  dog  will  not  bite 
pig;  pig  will  not  jump  over  the  fence,  and 
I  shall  not  get  home  tonight."  But  the 
rat  would  not. 


SECTION  v. 

She  went  a  little  farther  and  she  met 
a  cat.     So  she  said  : 

<*  Cat !  cat !  catch  rat  I  Rat  will  not 
gnaw  rope;  rope  will  not  hang  butcher; 
butcher  will  not  kill  ox;  ox  will  not 
drink  water;  water  will  not  put  out  fire; 
fire  will  not  burn  stick ;  stick  will  not 
whip  dog;  dog  will  not  bite  pig;  pig  will 
not  jump  over  the  fence,  and  I  shall  not 
get  home  tonight. " 

Then  the  cat  said  to  her;  <<If  you 
will  go  to  the  cow  and  bring  me  a  saucer 
of  milk,  I  will  catch  the  rat."  So  the  old 
woman  went  to  the  cow  as  fast  as  she 
could  go.  The  cow  said  to  her :  **If  you 
will  go  to  the  haystack  and  bring  me  a 
handful  of  hay,  I  will  give  you  some  milk. 
So  away  went  the  old  woman  to  the  hay- 
stack and  brought  the  hay  to  the  cow. 

SECTION   VI. 

As  soon  as  the  cow  had  eaten  the  hay 
she  gave  the  old  woman  the  milk.  So 
away  went  the  old  woman  with  a  saucer 
of  milk  to  the  cat. 

As  soon  as  the  cat  had  lapped  the  milk, 
the  cat  began  to  catch  the  rat;  the  rat 
began  to  gnaw  the  rope;  the  rope  began 
to  hang  the  butcher;  the  butcher  began 
to  kill  the  ox;  the  ox  began  to  drink  the 
water;  the  water  began  to  put  out  the  fire ; 
the  fire  began  to  burn  the  stick;  the  stick 
began  to  whip  the  dog;  the  dog  began  to 
bite  the  pig,  and  this  frightened  the  little 
pig  so  that  he  jumped  right  over  the  fence ; 
and  the  old  woman  got  home  that  night. 


Purpose, — This  is  the  first  story 
given  to  the  little  folks  on  entering 
school,  and  for  three  reasons,  at  least,  it 
is  very  suitable  for  the  beginners:  First, 
most  of  the  objects  brought  before  their 
notice  here  are  such  as  the  children  are 
familiar  with — those  that  appeal  to  their 
home  experience,  and  the  actions  per- 
formed are  such  as  they  would  expect 
from  the  person  or  thing  performing 
them;  second,  the  connection  between 
the  successive  parts  of  the  story  is  so 
close  that  the  story  is  very  readily  re- 
produced by  the  children;  and  third,  but 
all  important,  the  children's  sympathies 
are  active  throughout.  They  wish  that 
they  might  have  been  there  to  try  some 
schemes  of  their  own  for  moving  the  ob- 
stinate pig,  that  the  old  woman  might 
«*get  home  to-night." 
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Aim. — We  shall  have  a  story  now 
aboat  a  pig  that  wouldn't  move  at  all 
when  it  should  have  been  going  right 
along,  and  we  shall  find  what  made  it 
move  at  last 

PrtparcUion.  — Did  you  ever  see  a  pig? 
Where?  Why  do  people  keep  pigs? 
(Their  flesh  is  good  for  food.)  What  do 
we  call  the  flesh?  (Pork.)  DiA  you  ever 
eat  any  poric?  What  did  you  call  it? 
(Ham,  sausage,  breakfast  bacon,  etc.) 
What  else  do  we  get  from  the  pig? 
(Lard  )  How  is  it  made?  For  what 
used. 

PBBSRNTATION — SECTION  I. 

Aim. — ^We  shall  find  this  naughty  pig 
today. 

Relate  to  '*Now  what.'*  How  much 
money  is  a  dime.  Here  are  some 
pieces  of  money.  Pick  out  a  dime.  Re- 
late to  "I  know."  In  what  way  do  you 
think  the  old  woman  might  spend  her 
dime?  Relate  to  <<As  she  was."  How 
could  she  get  the  pig  home?  (Lead  or 
•drive  it.)  She  drove  it.  Relate  to  **So 
she  went."  What  will  she  do  now? 
What  would  you  do?  Relate  remainder 
of  See.  I.     Children  reproduce. 

Now  jou  may  tell  me  the  story  without 
saying  a  wotxL  Can  you  do  that  if  I  let 
you  take  these  pencils  and  some  paper? 
Now  here  is  this  same  story  that  you  have 
been  telling  me — showing  a  picture  in 
the  book.  Tell  me  some  of  the  things  that 
it  says.  You  may  tell  me  the  story  that 
way.  What  did  you  tell  me  first?  (An 
old  woman  was  sweeping.)  You  may 
picture  her  sweeping.  Then,  what? 
<She  found  a  dime?)  Show  that  on  your 
paper.  Then  what?  (She  came  to  a  low 
fence.)  You  may  show  .that  on  these 
fresh  pieces  ^  paper.  When  she  started 
back  what  happened?  (She  met  a  dog.) 
Show  that  on  the  other  side  of  your  pa- 
per. 

fiBCnOK  II. 

You  may  tell  me  the  story  that  I  told 
you  yesterday.  Where  did  we  leave  the 
pig?  What  4o  little  boys  do  sometimes 
when  their  dogs  will  not  mind  at  all? 
(Whip  them.)  Do  you  think  tba  old 
woman  might  have  wanted  to  do  that? 
If  so,  what  would  she  want  to  meet  right 
away?  (A  stick. )  Relate  first  paragraph, 
Children  reproduce.  This  stick,  then, 
was  of  no  use  to  the  old  woman,  so  what 


might  she  want  to  do  with  it?  What  do 
you  do  with  old  sticks  you  find  lying 
around  your  yards?  (Burn  them.)  What 
would  she  want  to  meet  next,  then?  Re- 
late second  paragraph.  (Children  re- 
produce. 

Was  this  fire  of  any  use  to  her?  What 
might  she  want  to  do  with  it?  What  do 
we  do  with  a  fire  if  we  don't  want  it  to 
burn?  (Put  it  out.)  How?  What  would 
she  want  to  meet  next,  then?  Relate 
third  paragraph.  Children  reproduce. 
Reproduction  of  story  as  far  as  told. 
PlQture  each  paragraph  at  the  close  of 
the  recitation. 

SBCTION  III. 

Where  was  the  little  pig  when  we  left 
it  yesterday?  What  was  the  last  thing 
the  old  woman  met?  What  did  she  want 
it  to  do?  Would  it  do  as  she  wished? 
What  might  she  do  with  the  water  if  it 
was  of  no  use  to  her?  (Throw  it  away.) 
How  else  might  she  get  rid  of  it?  (Some- 
thing might  drink  it. )  Relate  first  sen- 
tence. Did  you  ever  see  an  ox?  For 
what  is  he  used?  (Show  picture  if  neces- 
sary, and  explain  its  use.)  Relate  re- 
mainder of  first  paragraph.  Children  re- 
produce. 

Since  she  could  make  no  use  of  the  ox, 
what  might  she  want  to  do  with  it?  (Kill 
it.)  What  is  a  man  who  kills  cattle 
called?  Who  might  she  wish  to  meet, 
then?  Relate  second  paragraph.  Chil- 
dren reproduce.  Part  of  the  class  pic- 
ture the  first  paragraph,  the  other  part, 
the  second. 

SECTION  IV. 

Reproduction  of  story  as  far  as  told,  by 
the  children.  How  are  verv  bad  men  some- 
times punished?  (Hung.)  What  is  used 
in  hanging  them?  (A  rope.)  What 
might  she  wish  to  meet  next?  Relate  first 
paragraph,  letting  the  children,  every 
time,  relate  with  the  teacher,  the  part 
that  they  know. 

What  spoils  ropes  sometimes?  Rats 
gnaw  them?  What  might  the  old  woman 
want  to  meet  next,  then?  Relate  second 
paragraph.  Children  reproduce  both  par- 
agraphs.    Picture  the  same. 

SECTION   V. 

Has  the  pig  moved  yet?  What  was 
the  last  thing  that  the  old  woman 
met?     What  happens  to  rats  sometimes? 
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What  might  the  old  woman  want  to  meet, 
next?  Relate  to  <«The  cow  said."  What 
do  you  think  the  cow  said?  Relate  re- 
mainder of  Sec.  V.  Children  reproduce 
story  as  far  as  know,  and  picture  this 
section. 

SBCTION  VI. 

Relate  to  *<The  rat  began."  The  rat 
began — (?)  (to  gnaw  the  rope.)  Go  on. 
The  children  will  unravel  the  remainder 
of  this  section  with  pleasure.  Children 
reproduce  whole  story,  and  make  a  large 
picture  of  the  proceedings  related  in 
Sec.  V.  Mrs.  Lida  MoMurry. 


Factoring. 

A  knowledge  of  factors  and  how  to  use 
them,  such  as  bright  pupils  can  easily  ac- 
quire, not  only  gives  great  facility  in 
many  arithmetical  operations,  but  aids 
much  in  giving  one  clear  ideas  of  the  na- 
ture of  numbers.  The  foundation  for 
such  knowledge,  as  in  every  other  branch 
of  arithmetic,  should  be  laid  in  the  pri- 
mary stages,  and  by  the  use  of  counters. 
While  the  little  student  is  gaining  his 
knowledge  of  the  first  ten  numbers,  let 
him  learn  by  actual  experiment  that  four 
is  two  two's,  six  is  three  two's,  eight  is 
four  two's,  and  ten  is  five  two's.  At  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  way,  let  him 
learn  that  six  is  also  two  three's,  that 
eight  is  two  four's,,  and  that  ten  is  two 
five's.  He  should  also  learn  that  nine  is 
three  three's.  Let  him  experiment  and 
see  if  he  can  build  up  five  or  seven  by 
continual  additions  of  any  number,  except 
one. 

In  this  way,  he  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  distinction  between  prime  and  com- 
posite numbers,  in  sense-perception — it  is 
never  really  gained  in  any  other  way. 
As  he  goes  on  in  his  study  of  larger  num- 
bers, he  should  still  continue  the  same 
sort  of  experiments  as  far  as  twenty,  or 
perhaps  twenty-five.  He  will  learn  the 
essential  difference  between  eleven,  thir- 
teen, seventeen,  nineteen,  and  twenty- 
three,  as  compared  with  all  the  other 
numbers  up  to  twenty-five.  The  words 
prime  and  composite  may  or  may  not  be 
used  to  distinguish  these  classes  of  num- 
bers; but  certainly  the  definitions  of 
these  words  should  not  be  given — at 
least  in  the  usual  form.  I  repeat  what 
I  have  often  said  before,  that  no  other 
objects,  in  my  opinion,  are  so  good  for 


,  experiments  in  learning  the  first .  princi- 
plea  of  numbers  as  simple  splints,  always 
binding  each  ten  of  them  together  by  a 
little  rubber  band.  But,  of  course,  I 
would  not  maintain  that  no  other  objects 
should  ever  be  used.  Far  from  it,  a  va- 
riety is  necessary,  both  to  promote  in- 
terest, and  to  illustrate  the  universal 
character  bf  the  truths  discovered. 

Beyond  twenty-five,  I  much  doubt 
whether  it  is  wise  to  make  any  consider- 
able use  of  counters.  It  is  quite  as  im- 
port that  the  young  arithmetician  should 
pass  beyond  the  concrete  as  soon  as  he 
is  fitted  to  do  so,  as  it  is  that  he  should 
invariably  begin  with  the  concrete.  And 
I  think  that  the  child  who  has  been 
properly  led  to  investigate  numbers  up 
to  twenty-five  by  the  use  of  counters, 
has  laid  such  a  foundation  in  sense-per- 
ception that  he  may  go  on  safely  with 
little  or  no  further  use  of  objects.  Only 
when  he  is  found  at  fault,  or  his  ideas 
seem  to  be  foggy,  would  I  direct  or  per- 
mit him  to  turn  to  his  counters. 

We  have  often  asserted  that  there  are 
some  things  in  arithmetic,  which  should 
be  committed  to  an  automatic  memory, 
— the  addition  and  multiplication  tables, 
for  example.     Some  other  matters  which 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  memor- 
ize may  be  very  profitably  committed  to 
memory,   on   account  of  the   facility  in 
subsequent  work,   which  will  result.     I 
believe  it  will  be  profitable  for  the  young 
student  in  arithmetic  to  commit  all  the 
prime   numbers   below  one  hundred,  so 
that   he   will   know   them  instantly  and 
without  effort;  and  the  task  is  not  diffi- 
cult.     In  arithmetical  operations,   it  is 
often    very    helpful   to   know    instantly 
whether  forty-one,  (forty-seven,  fifty-one, 
fifty-seven,    fifty-nine,    sixty-nine,    etc., 
are  prime  numbers  or  not.     And   I  have 
known  multitudes  of  teachers,  who  could 
recite   from   memory   scores   of    useless 
rules,  who  could  not  instantly  decide  in 
regard  to  these  numbers,  that  they  are,  or 
are  not,  prime.    Besides  learning  to  know 
all  the  prime  numbers   below  one  hun- 
dred, the  pupil  should  be  very  familiar 
with  the  prime  factors  of  all   the   com- 
posite numbers,  if,  indeed,  it  would  not 
be  well  even  to  commit  those  factors  to 
memory.     It  is  oftentimes  very  helpful 
to  see  seven  thirteen's  in  ninety-one,  or 
three  twenty-three's  in  sixty-nine,  etc. 

£i.  G.  H. 
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Thb  Public-School  Journal  enters 
upon  its  thirteenth  volume  with  an  en- 
larged subscription  list,  and  the  promise 
of  increased  usefulness.  Its  spirit  is 
that  of  conservative  reform  in  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice.  Holding 
fast  to  truth  already  attained,  it  seeks 
to  press  on  to  what  is  before. 

During  the  coming  year  our  magazine 
will  be  the  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
what  the  new  movement,  unfortunately 
named  Herbartianism,  has  that  is  of 
value  to  public  education.  We  say  *  *un- 
fortunately  named"  because  we  are  op- 
posed to    all    isms  in   education.     The 
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schools  must  give  the  best  preparation 
practicable  for  life,  and  life  is  not  an  Um, 
It  is  the  organic  unity  of  all  isma  in 
which  each  loses  its  obtrusive  character. 
But  there  is  something  of  great  value  in 
this  ^'Herbartian''  movement  for  the 
children  and  the  teachers.  It  changes 
the  emphasis  from  dry  formalism  which 
is  giving  school  education  the  dry  rot,  to 
the  character-forming  content  that  un- 
derlies this  formalism.  It  keeps  its  eye 
constantly  upon  the  social  order  of  which 
the  child  is  a  member,  and  seeks  to  pre- 
pare him  for  worthy  citizenship  therein. 
It  makes  more  of  high  ideals  of  charac- 
ter and  noble  aspirations  and  purposes  in 
the  education  of  the  child. 

The  Journal  will  continue  to  address 
teachers  as  rational  beings  who  are  intel- 
ligent and  are  seeking  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  It  persistently  refuses  to  con- 
sider the  education  of  a  child  as  a  me- 
chanical process,  to  be  carried  on  by  me- 
chanical device  and  rule-of- thumb. 

The  Journal  will  continue  to  stand  for 
law  and  order  in  the  conduct  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  for  the  rights  of 
teachers  and  of  pupils  when  the  govern- 
ment becomes  tyrannical  and  forgetful 
that  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  institution 
called  the  school.  It  will  stand  for  free- 
dom that  is  orderly  and  law-abiding,  but 
will  deny  that  every  whim  of  those  in 
authority  is  law.  Every  law  is  already 
written  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  obey  it. 

The  Journal  asks  the  continued  co- 
operation of  those  who  believe  in  it  to  ex- 
tend its  circulation  among  that  class  of 
teachers  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  There 
arerqiyte  as  many  of  these  in  the  coun- 
try and  village  schools  as  elsewhere. 
We  need  the  active  assistance  of  all  our 

friends  in  this  up-hill  work  of  building  up 
a  school  journal  that  seeks  to  give  dig- 
nity to  the  teaching  vocation  by  ele- 
vating the  plane  of  thought  of  its  mem- 
bers. 
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The  affliction  that  has  fallen  upon  Su- 
perintendent E.  A.  Gastman  and  family, 
of  Decatur,  Illinois,  is  inexpressibly 
heavy.  In  his  family  of  four  children, 
were  two  bright  boys;  the  oldest,  aged 
twenty-five  years,  had  completed  his  col- 
lege course  and  entered  upon  his  profes- 
sion of  electric  engineer;  the  other,  aged 
about  nineteen,  graduated  from  the  De- 
catur High  School  in  1892  and  entered 
Michigan  University.  During  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  this  year,  these  two 
promising  and  amiable  young  men  have 
been  wasting  away  with  consumption; 
neither  medicine  nor  change  of  climate 
had  any  effect  in  checking  the  disease. 
On  the  24th  of  July,  Winthrop,  the  elder 
of  the  two,  passed  away  in  Pueblo,  Col- 
orado; two  weeks  later,  August  8,  Floyd 
died  at  the  home  of  his  parents  in  De- 
catur. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  bereavement  is  so 
peculiarly  sad.  We  know  that  the  warm- 
est sympathy  for  the  afflicted  family  will 
be  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  all  their 
friends — and  we  think  the  term  includes 
all  who  know  them.  But,  alas!  Sympa- 
thy can  do  but  little  to  mitigate  the  pain 
of  such  a  stroke. 


Indiana  Normal  School  Difficulty. 

The  conflict  between  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  the  students,  has  been 
active  during  the  summer  vacation. 
Public  sentiment  is  practically  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  the  students.  The 
board  weakened  their  case  by  the  demand 
they  made  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes 
to  sign  papers  expressing  regret  for 
their  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  board 
in  dismissing  Prof.  Tompkins.  They 
have  since  modified  their  demands  of  the 
junior  class,  and  have  offered  to  let  them 
return  without  expressing  any  regrets 
for  the  past  or  pledges  for  the  future 
beyond  what  would  be  implied  in  their 
returning  to  school.  No  offer  to  issue 
graduating  certificates  to  the  senior  class 
has  yet  been  made.  It  is  the  intention 
of  this  class  to  bring  action  in  the  courts 
to  compel  the  board  to  issue  the  certifi- 
cates. 

The  students'  committee  recently  pub- 
lished a  statement  that  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  certificates  or  signing  of  papers 
that  is  the  issue;  but  the  seat  of  the  dif. 


ficulty  lies  in  the  spirit  which  prevails  in 
the  administration  of  the  school.  They 
say  that  the  students  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  the  resignation  of 
the  president,  knowing  that  any  other 
seotlement  of  the  present  conflict  will 
only  perpetuate  the.  real  cause  of  all  the 
trouble.  They  have  no  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  and  integrity  of  the  head  of  the 
institution.  This  seems  to  be  the  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  the  students.  What 
will  be  the  final  outcome  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  Journal  has  no  other  interest  in 
this  matter  than  to  report  what  is  being 
said  and  done.  The  marvelous  thing  to 
us  is  that  the  unanimous  sentiment 
among  the  students  is  one  of  opposition 
and  distrust  toward  the  president,  and 
desire  for  his  resignation.  Prof.  Tomp- 
kins' removal  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
cause,  but  merely  the  occasion  of  the 
bringing  of  this  prevailing  sentiment  to 
the  surface.  The  students  of  a  school 
are  as  integral  and  important  a  part  of 
the  ** institution"  called  the  school,  a& 
the  people  are  of  that  institution  called 
the  state.  When  it  is  the  unanimous^ 
wish,  of  either  students  or  people  that 
the  administration  shall  be  changed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  administration  is  weak 
«*on  its  institutional  side."  The  'insti- 
tutional idea"  demands  that  students, 
faculty,  and  board  shall  work  together 
in  harmony.  It  is  the  special  function 
of  an  administration  to  so  conduct  the 
school  that  this  harmony  shall  prevail. 


The  Three  B.'0. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  who  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  organization  of  laboring 
men  in  Chicago,  and  who  is  himself  a  day- 
laborer  in  the  railroad  shops,  said  in  one 
of  the  educational  congresses  hejld  in 
July,  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, as  they  are  taught  in  the  schools, 
when  these  alone  are  taught,  tended  to 
enslave  more  than  to  free  the  human 
mind.  That  the  great  need  of  the  work- 
ingman  is  that  he  be  .traioed  to  think. 
His  idea  seemed,  to  be  that  the  formal 
teaching  of  these  subjects  give  to  the 
learner  certain  forms  and  processes  of 
more  or  less  practical  value  in  the  me- 
chanics of  social  life,  but  that  the  sum 
of  the  infiuence  is  toward  the  repressing^ 
of  freedom  of  thinking.    They  think  by 
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a  sort  of  rule-of-thumb  and  have  no  free 
use  of  their  powers. 

Has  not  this  workman  discovered  what 
a  good  many  who  are  supposed  to  do  the 
thinking  for  society  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover? We  have  been  proclaiming  that 
all  persons  in  a  free  nation  must  know  at 
least  the  three  R/s  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue free.  But  there  is  coming  to 
be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
three  R/s.  With  some  it  evidently 
means  the  knowledge  of  certain  forms 
and  processes:  To  know  Aoto  to  add  and 
subtract  without  knowing  when  to  add 
or  subtract.  Some  of  our  most  trusted 
educational  leaders  have  been  advocating 
in  recent  years  that  what  they  call  the 
logic  in  our  arithmetics  should  be  ex- 
punged, and  the  pupils  made  skillful  in 
the  processes.  The  better  idea  in  the 
new  educational  movement  is  that  the 
children  be  stimulated  to  think  freely, 
and  that  the  study  of  the  jforms  of  their 
thinking  come  later.  The  study  of  forms 
of  thinking  from  the  beginning  does  not 
give  to  a  person  confidence  and  freedom 
in  his  own  thinking.  He  comes  through 
a  twelve  years*  course  of  training  in  our 
public  schools,  oftentimes,  as  timid  and 
helpless  as  a  child  in  the  free  and  self- 
directive  use  of  his  mental  powers.  In 
the  narrow  and  sharply  defined  paths  in 
which  he  has  been  led  he  may  feel  at 
home,  but  set  him  to  think  his  way 
through  a  new  field  and  he  is  timid  and 
helpless. 

Thinking  that  is  of  any  practical  value 
in  life  must  be  directed  to  the  discovery 
of  the  relations  of  ideas  and  things  that 
constitute  the  social  order.  It  is  the 
application  of  arithmetic  to  life,  more 
than  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  pro- 
cess of  arithmetical  computation,  that 
gives  freedom  and  confidence  in  thinking. 
The  most  certain  way  of  subjecting  a 
person  to  the  control  of  another  is  to 
train  him  to  think  by  rule  within  narrow 
limits  about  things  that  have  little  or  no 
relation  to  actual  life.  The  school  should 
see  itself  as  located  in  the  midst  of  a  social 
order  and  every  subject  of  study  in  the 
school  should  be  seen  to  be  some  phase  of 
activity  that  constitutes  this  social  order. 
If  the  three  R.'s  are  taught  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  teacher  will  seek  to 
illuminate  them  with  many  other  studies 
which  the  unregenerate  are  pleased  to 


call  fads;  and  vastly  more  than  the  three 
R.  's  in  the  narrow  and  formal  sense  in 
which  they  have  been  taught,  will  be 
learned.  Mr.  Morgan's  arraignment  of 
the  three  R.'s,  as  chains  to  enslave  the 
mind  of  him  who  knows  merely  these  and 
nothing  more,  is  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  thoughtful'  teacher. 


The  World's  Bducational  Congresses. 

A  large  number  of  educational  con- 
gresses were  held  in  Chicago  during  the 
month  pf  July.  Chief  among  these  and 
the  most  valuable  of  all  were  those  or- 
ganized and  conducted  by  Commissioner 
W.  T.  Harris  and  Superintendent  Albert 
G.  Lane  of  the  Chicago  schools.  These 
were  known  as  theN.E.  A.  Congresses. 
The  purpose  was  to  call  together  repre- 
sentative educators  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  report  upon  education  in  their 
respective  countries.  This  grand  pur- 
pose was  realized  to  an  extent  never  be- 
fore known  in  the  history  of  the  "world. 
The  prtan  was  conceived  and  executed  by 
Dr.  Harris  and  he  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  general  meetings  of  this  crowning 
group  of  congresses  were  presided  over 
by  President  Angel,  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, who  is  the  prince  of  presiding  offi- 
cers. Representatives  from  Russia, 
France,  England,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Austria,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Japan,  and  indeed  of  almost  every 
civilized  nation  on  the  globe,  wef*e  in  at- 
tendance and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings.  Prominent  among  these 
representatives  were  tlje  leading  educat- 
ors of  our  sister,  Canada,  and  especially 
of  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  was  par. 
ticularly  notable  and  gratilyingthat  the 
great  Catholic  church  was  so  prominently 
and  ably  represented  in  the  person  of 
Bishop  Keane  of  the  Catholic  university 
in  Washington  City. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
educational  associations,  the  department 
meetings  were  the  centers  of  greatest  in- 
terest. And,  for  the  first  time,  the  most 
numerously  attended  of  the  departments 
were  those  of  Higher  Education,  Rational 
Psychology,  Child  Study,  and  Profes- 
sional Training  of  Teachers.  There  was 
not  standing  room  for  those  who  thronged 
the  meetings  presided  over  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh  and  Dr.  Harris  in  Rational  Psychol- 
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ogy  and  Philosophy,  and  by  Dr.  Gr.  Stan- 
ley Hall  in  ^Experimental  and  Physiolog- 
ical Psychology.  The  two  groups  of 
meetings  were  held  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  great  entrance  hall  of  the  Memorial 
Art  Palace,  and  the  doctrines  promul- 
gated were  the  opposite  poles  of  philo- 
sophical and  psychological  thinking.  But 
the  interesting  fact  was  that  the  audi- 
ences wished  to  hear  both  sides  and  were 
unhappy  because  they  could  not.  There 
was  a  semi-conscious  conviction  prevail- 
ing among  them  that  the  doctrines  pro- 
mulgated were  opposite  poles  of  one  and 
the  same  thing.  The  experimentalist 
must  eveotually  discover  the  foundations 
of  his  knowledge  in  rational  psychology, 
and  the  rationalist  must  see  that  the  ex- 
perimentalist is  looking  at  the  other  side 
of  his  own  shield.  The  movement  that  is 
to  be  most  fruitful  in  ad  vancin  g  educational 
reforms  in  the  near  future  is  this  study 
of  the  child  from  these  two  points  of  de- 
parture. Materialism  is  to  find  that  its 
presupposition  is  spiritualism ;  and  the  a 
priori  thinker  is  coming  to  see  that  the 
experimentalist  is  discovering  the  laws 
by  which  spirit  realizes  itself  in  the 
world.  The  real  essence  of  things  is 
both  spiritual  and  material. 

After  Psychology  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, the  Kindergarten  and  Professional 
Training  of  Teachers  had  the  largest  au- 
diences. Elementary  Education,  which 
generally  draws  the  crowd,  did  not  at- 
tract this  year. 

If  one  were  to  judge  by  the  pro- 
gram, the  most  popular  speaker  by 
far  was  Col.  F.  W.  Parker.  He  was 
on  all  sorts  of  programs  discussing  all 
kinds  of  questions.  Next  to  him  was 
Prof.  Earl  Barnes  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
University.  G.  Stanley  Hall  was  also 
listened  to  gladly.  There  is  a  great 
interest  in  the  theories  and  methods 
of  teaching,  and  the  educational  masses 
press  to  hear  what  those  who  have 
announced  themselves  as  apostles  of  a 
new  doctrine  have  to  give;  and  be- 
sides, these  people  are  stimulating 
speakers. 

The  congresses  that  preceded  those  of 
the  N.E.A.,  held  the  week  before,  were 
not  less  notable.  Those  on  General  Ed- 
ucation, and  Manual  and  Art  Training, 
organized  and  conducted  by  Miss  Jo- 
sephine Locke  and  Mr.  Belfield,  and  other 
Chicago  people,  were  especially  interest- 


ing and  profitable.  Probably  the  most 
interesting  discussion  during  the  entire 
period  was  that  in  the  Congress  on  Gen- 
eral Education  upon  the  question  <  < What 
Shall  be  Taught  in  the  Public  Schools  ?" 

On  the  question  of  the  real  value  of 
much  that  was  presented  at  these  con- 
gresses, opinions  will  differ.  The  writer 
is  compelled  to  confess  that  a  large  part  of 
it  seemed  to  him  unworthy  of  the 
occasion.  If  the  average  of  these 
productions  represents  the  average 
of  the  intellectual  ability  that  is  en- 
gaged in  solving  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  age  for  the  world  or  for  this 
nation,  education  is  in  a  poor  way.  It 
would  seem  a  case  of  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.  But  while  this  may  be  said  of  the 
average  result,  we  hasten  to  say  that 
there  was  much  that  will  prove  of  great 
value  if  it  shall  be  put  into  form  so  that 
it  can  be  studied.  Some  of  the  best  pa- 
pers were  not  presented  by  their  authors, 
and  the  personality  of  the  author  was 
wanting  to  give  them  the  immediate  ef- 
fect they  deserved.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  twaddle  will  be  screened  out  and 
only  such  papers  published  as  have  an 
element  of  permanent  value  in  them. 

Perhaps  we  live  a  little  too  near  Chi- 
cago for  it  to  be  in  the  best  form  for  us 
to  speak  of  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  the  educational  people  of  Chicago 
acted  the  part  of  host.  We  are  sure  that 
they  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  that 
particular. 

The  attendance  was  not  large  for  the 
reason  that  the  white  city  in  Jackson 
Park  promised  to  teachers  infinitely  more 
than  the  congresses  could  give  them. 
The  educational  meeting  we  have  always 
with  us,  but  a  Columbian  Exhibit,  by  a 
Chicago,  can  occur  only  once  in  a  mil- 
lennium. Those  whose  time  was  limited 
were  wise  in  spending  it  at  the  fair. 


Bducational  Indiana. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  there  was  little 
of  system  or  method  in  the  educational 
efforts  of  this  state.  Everyone  was  free 
to  do  his  will  in  all  matters  of  instruc. 
tion.  No  limitations  imposed  by  the 
subject  or  by  the  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  were  recognized.  There 
was  the  fullest  freedom,  but  it  was  the 
freedom  of  ignorance,  where  impuUe  and 
caprice  took  the  place  of  reason.     Indi. 
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ana  was  another  name  for  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness in  ail  matters  educational. 

Out  of  this  chaos  there  was  constructed, 
in  a  score  of  years,  an  order  and  system 
more  nearly  ideal  in  its  unity  and  the 
perfection  of  its  architecture  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  other  state.  In  this 
organization  everything  has  been  brought 
under  rule.  A  prescribed  system  and 
order  prevails  everywhere.  The  author, 
ity  of  this  order  dominates  everything. 
Its  spirit  permeates  every  department  of 
the  school  system. 

The  rule  of  progress  in  all  forms  of  in- 
stitutional growth  is,  first,  from  the  chaos 
of  caprice  and  impulse,  to  obedience  to  au- 
thority externally  imposed.  A  glance  back- 
ward  over  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  human  race  will  show  this  statement 
to  be  true.  If  the  institution  continues 
to  grow,  being  hospitable  to  new  ideas, 
and  readjusting  itself  to  them  as  they 
are  discovered,  it  remains  plastic  and 
readily  changes  its  form  to  conform  to 
the  new  conditions.  If  the  institution 
has  its  growth  arrested,  it  rejects  new 
ideas  and  crystallizes  into  a  hard  and  un- 
yielding form.  But  in  a  growing  people 
this  arrest  is  only  temporary,  and  is 
caused  by  the  selfishness  and  tyranny  of 
the  leaders.  The  form  or  shell  is  event- 
ually broken  through  by  the  pressure 
from  within,  and  a  revolution  sets  the 
growing  forces  free  again. 

Indiana  is  an  especially  interesting 
state  to  study,  for  the  reason  that  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  in  which  it  will  be 
determined  whether  evolution  or  revolu- 
tion will  mark  the  next  stage  of  her 
progress. 

The  next  stage  is  that  of  the  freedom 
of  knowledge;  making  the  stages  of 
growth  to  be,  first,  the  freedom  of  igno- 
rance, where  law  and  order  are  not  rec- 
ognized; second,  the  bondage  to  author- 
ity, where  the  law  is  felt  to  be  imposed 
from  without;  and,  third,  the  freedom 
of  knowledge,  where  the  law  and  order 
are  found  to  inhere  in  the  thing  itself, 
and  our  freedom  in  our  relations  to  the 
thing  arises  from  our  recognition  of  the 
law  of  its  being. 

The  teachers  of  Indiana  are  coming 
into  the  consciousness  that  the  law  of 
life  and  of  the  school  inheres  in  the  chil- 
dren, in  themselves,  and  in  the  social  or- 
ganization of  which  they  are  a  part,  and 
that  better  teaching  must  go  along  with 


a  freer  and  larger  idea  of  life.  Courses 
of  study,  methods  of  discipline,  devices 
for  teaching,  county  organizations,  and 
the  like,  may  be  valuable  for  the  sugges- 
tions they  give,  but  they  may  be  a  hin- 
drance to  progress  when  they  assume  to 
enter  too  far  into  the  control  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  life  of  the  teacher  and  pupil. 
The  best  that  these  can  do  affirmatively, 
is  to  place  before  the  schools  higher  ideals 
by  way  of  inspiration,  and  point  the  way 
by  which  they  may  be  realized.  Nega- 
tively they  can  protect  the  schools  from 
the  inefficient  and  the  unworthy.  They 
must  inspire  and  must  never  repress  the 
aspiration  to  higher  things  than  the  or- 
ganization  yet  knows. 

The  question  is  whether  the  mechan- 
ism of  organization  is  to  arrest  the  edu- 
cational growth  of  this  state,  or  the  new 
wine  shall  find  the  organization  elastic 
enough  to  give  it  room  to  work,  It  is 
felt  that  the  State  Normal  School  which 
has  been  the  most  influential  institution 
in  the  state  in  building  up  the  present 
organization  has  broken  down  at  this 
point,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  state 
has  declared  it  unworthy  to  lead  longer 
unless  it  leads  better.  And  there  are 
whisperings  and  mumurings  that  seem 
to  threaten  the  entire  state  organization 
on  the  same  grounds.  Men  and  women 
who  guide  an  institution  out  from  the 
domination  of  authority  into  the  free- 
dom that  the  truth  gives,  must  be  large 
minded  and  unselfish.  They  must  be 
willing  to  decrease  that  the  schools  may 
increase.  The  personal  interests  and 
whims  of  the  leaders  must  be  subordin- 
ated to  public  opinion.  There  is  great 
reason  to  hope  that  this  state,  which  has 
made  such  wonderful  progress,  will  re- 
adjust itself  to  the  new  spirit  that  is 
finding  expression  in  several  quarters. 


and  Moral  Instraction. 

It  is  the  mistake  of  some  of  our  best 
teachers  that  they  carry  their  analyses 
so  far,  and  make  such  fine  distinctions. 
The  life  is  driven  out  of  many  subjects  of 
study  by  subjecting  them  to  very  minute 
dissection,  before  the  learner  has  become 
familiar  with  their  more  evident  charac- 
teristics as  a  whole. 

This  habit  of  making  fine  disorimlDn- 
tions  has  been  cultivated  by.  many  teach- 
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ers  untH  they  think  more  of  the  diversity 
than  of  the  unity  that  is  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  itaain  cause  of  the  confusing  dis- 
tine tions':  made  between  religious  and 
moral  instruction  in  elementary  schools, 
and  of  the  divisions  that  arise  in  com- 
munities because  of  them. 

Religten  and  morality,  as  doctrines, 
and  a  religious  and  moral  life,  are  two 
quite  different  things.  There  must  be  a 
doctrine,  to  be  sure,  or  what  the  philos- 
ophers call  **a  view  of  the  world"  that 
lies  at  .the  base  of  every  life.  But  it 
hardly  rises  above  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness with  most  people.  Their  lives 
are  directly  determined  by  their  feelings 
more  than  by  any  clear  and  discrimina- 
ting thinking  that  they  do.  The  feeling 
of  sympathy  is  the  central  one,  around 
which  the  other  feelings  of  obligation, 
reverence,  benevolence,  etc.,  cluster, 
and  all  of  which  unite  to  make  the  moral 
and  religious  life.  The  influence  of  feel- 
ing in  determining  conduct  is  so  great, 
that  often  after  the  original  idea  that 
gave  rise  to  the  particular  line  of  conduct 
is  abandoned,  the  conduct  is  still  contin- 
ued beo&use  of  the  persistence  of  the  feel- 
ing. The  associations  between  acts  and 
feelings  .cannot  be  broken  up  without 
pain. 

It  is  possible  in  theory  to  separate 
our  religious  life  from  our  moral  life,  and 
both  of  these  from  our  industrial,  or  po- 
litical, or  professional  life.  It  is  a  great 
misfortune  when  this  separation  is  made 
in  actual  practice.  The  tendency  of  the 
formal  study  of  morality  and  religion  is 
to  make  this  separation. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  the  formal  study 
of  any  subject  to  separate  it  from  the  life. 
One's  life  is  the  complex  of  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  soul,  so  inter-related,  and 
bound  into  so  complete  a  unity  that  to 
separate  these  activities  is  to  destroy  the 
life. 

If  we  keep  the  foregoing  evident  truths 
in  mind,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  lead 
to  some  helpful  suggestions  about  the 
teaching  of  morals  and  religion  to  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools.  In  so  far  as 
religion  is  a  doctrine  or  theology,  and  in 
so  far  as  morality  is  a  system  of  ethics, 
they  have  small  function  in  the  education 
of  children.  The  formulating  of  our  ex- 
periences into  formal  statements  of  prin- 
ciples and  rules  may  become  valuable 
luter,  but  a  conscious  knowledge  of  the 


logic  of  a  moral  and  religious  life  can  be 
deferred  until  the  life  has  become  some- 
what established. 

The  school  is  to  help  to  prepare  the 
children  for  successful  living  in  the  social 
order.  It  must  do  this  by  leading  the 
pupils  to  practice  those  things  in  the 
school  which  are  the  essential  activi- 
ties of  the  social  order.  Religion 
and  morality  belong  to  these  essential 
activities.  But  it  is  not  helpful  to  the 
best  living  that  we  insist  upon  determin- 
ing just  when  morality  ends  and  religion 
begins. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  the  human 
mind  has  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  wor- 
thiness. What  is  conceived  to  be  of 
greatest  worth  is  most  revered.  This 
reverence  for  worthiness,  together  with 
the  feeling  of  obligation  to  realize  it  in  our 
own  lives,  is  the  well-spring  of  all  moral 
and  religious  living.  Man's  highest  ideal 
of  worthiness  is  always  his  conception  of 
the  being  whom  he  most  reverences.  The 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  acts  that  unite 
with  one's  reverence  for  the  highest 
worthiness  may  be  called  his  religious 
life  in  distinction  from  the  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  acts  that  unite  with  one's  rev- 
erence for  lower  grades  of  worthiness, 
which  may  be  called  the  moral  life.  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition  every  life  has 
a  religious  strand  in  it.  The  higher  the 
ideal  of  worthiness  around  which  it  cen- 
ters, the  nobler  and  more  exalting  is  the 
religion.  The  human  race  has  advanced 
in  its  religious  life  in  the  same  ratio  that 
its  ideals  of  worthiness  have  advanced. 
When  its  highest  ideal  was  that  of  na- 
ture as  the  mother  of  all  things,  its  re- 
ligion took  the  form  of  nature- worship. 
When  its  ideal  was  that  of  a  loving  and 
omniscient  Father,  its  religious  life 
changed.  The  highet*  its  ideal  of  wor- 
thiness, the  nobler  became  its  life.  There 
is  much  truth  in  the  oft  repeated  state- 
ment that  the  child,  in  its  development, 
passes  through  the  stages  of  growth  which 
the  race  has  passed  through.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  its  ideals  of  worthiness 
in  early  childhood  are  not  the  highest, 
and  in  so  far  as  these  are  wanting  in  no- 
bility will  its  religious  life  fall  short.  It 
reverences  at  one  stage  of  its  growth 
those  ideals  as  the  highest  which  in  a 
subsequent  stage  it  subordinates  to  oth- 
ers. Its  piety,  or  life  in  view  of  its  high- 
est ideal  of  worthiness,  is  of  a  different 
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quality  in  different  periods.    Its  religious 
conceptions  at  one  stage  of  growth  be- 
come its  moral  conceptions  at  another 
stage.    It  has  been  often  said  that  there 
is  a  piety  of  the  intellect,  a  piety  of  the 
feelings,  and  a  pious  will.     The  piety  of 
the  intellect   is   that  disposition    which 
seeks  the  explanation  of  things  in  a  first 
principle  or  source  of  being.    All  studies 
in  classification  stimulate  the  growth  of 
this  disposition.     For  example:   This  ob- 
ject in  my  hand  becomes  known  to  me 
only  when  I  can  see  it  as  belonging  to 
that  class  I  call  oranges.  Until  I  can  so  see 
it,  I  do  not  understand  it.     But  orange  is 
known  only  as  I  Soe  it  in  its  unity  with 
other  objects   I   call  fruit.     And  fruit 
means  nothing  only  as  I  see  it  in  its 
unity  with  vegetable  life.     And  vegetable 
life  means  nothing  except  as  it   is  seen 
in  its  unity  with  nature.     And  nature 
gives  no  resting  place  in  the  mind's  im- 
pulse to  discover  the  unity  in  things  be- 
cause it  is  conceived   to  be  dependent 
upon  some  other  cause  than  itself  for  its 
existence.     Nothing  but  a  self-causing 
energy  can  be  thought  as  the  final  expla- 
nation of  this  thing  in  my  hand.     This 
impulse  to  trace  every  object  to  its  ulti- 
mate unity  with  all  that  is,  when  it  ma- 
tures   into    a    rational,    conscious    pro- 
cedure in   all   intellectual  processes,  is 
called  the  ''piety  of  the  intellect."  There 
is,  too,  a  piety  of  the  feelings  when  they 
reverence,  love,  and   feel  obligation   to 
obey  this  source  of  unity  and  the  order  it 
has  established.     The  piety  of  the  will 
is  the  doing  of  the  deeds  which  this  or- 
ganic unity  commands. 

But  it  is  an  error  in  education  when 
philosophy  or  the  piety  of  the  intellect 
is  divorced  from  morals  and  religion  or 
the  piety  of  the  will,  and  when  emotional 
piety  does  not  result  in  good  deeds  and 
has  no  foundation  in  reason. 

This  error  is  apt  to  follow  a  too  early 
separation  of  the  activities  that  consti- 
tute the  life  into  distinct  groups,  and 
the  pursuing  of  these  as  isolated  studies 
or  sciences.  Persons  become  expert 
moralists  or  religionists,  or  philosophers, 
or  artists,  without  any  effect  upon  their 
lives.  Their  lives  are  not  readjusted  to 
every  higher  conception  at  every  step  in 
the  process  of  their  education. 

Now  it  is  the  doctrine  of  this  paper 
that  the  education  of  the  child  shall  be 
so  conducted  that  it  shall  readjust  its 


life  to  every  new  and  valuable  activity  it 
may  be  led  to  experience,  ard  that  its 
life  shall  be  co-ordinated  with  the  life  of 
the  social  order  for  which  it  must  be  pre- 
pared, at  every  step  of  its  advancement. 
This  will  not  favor  nice  distinctions  be- 
tween morals  and  religion  in  early  youth, 
nor  wfll  it  favor  the  wide  separation  of 
any  group  of  activities  from  the  actual 
life  which  the  child  lives  in  the  social 
order.      The  child    will    be    constantly 
stimulated  to  reverence  worthiness  where- 
ever  it  is   found,  and   the   greater  the 
worth  the  higher  will  be  the  reverence. 
Moral  and  religious  conduct  alike  spring 
from  ideals  of  worthiness  which   we  de- 
sire to  realize.     Reverence  for  worth  and 
a  desire  to  realize  it  are  not  forbidden  as 
an  end  in  the  public  schools.     All  that  is 
forbidden  is  that  the  peculiar  individual 
notions  and  definitions  of  what  are  the 
attributes  and   purposes  of    the  being 
whom  these  individuals  worship  shall  be 
taught  to  the  children  as  a  description  of 
the  highest  ideal  of  worthiness.     If  the 
children  shall  be  taught  to  really  rever- 
ence their  own  highest  ideals  of  worthi- 
ness the  school  will  have  performed  its 
function  in  teaching  them  religion.     The 
teacher  who  has  an  open  mind  will  find 
everything  in  the  intellectual,  aesthetic, 
and  moral  subjects  of  study  pointing  to 
a  beyond  for  its  explanation.     This  be- 
yond is  not  made  more  worthy  of  rever- 
ence by  being  minutely  described   and 
familiarly  discussed  as  though  it  <<  lived 
in  the  next  street."      We  have  seen  that 
there  can  be  no  one  ideal  of  worthiness 
that  shall  be  the  same  for  all  people. 
But  there  is  one  thing  common  to  all 
men,  which  is  their  reverence  for  their 
highest  ideals  of  worthiness.     To  culti- 
vate this  reverence  is  the  function  of  all 
schools  worthy  of  the  name. 


We  note  that  M.  Jules  Steeg,  correspondent 
for  a  French  educational  Journal,  the  Revue 
Pedagogique^  who  is  writing  from  the  Colum- 
bian Fair,  finds  little  in  American  education  to 
commend  until  he  visits  Col.  Parker's  Normal 
School. 

» 
A  good  many  city  superintendents  are  order- 
ing McMurry*s  **Qeneral  Method''  for  their 
teachers'  use  in  professional  study.  They  are 
doing  a  good  thing;  this  book  will  tell  them 
what  apperception  is,  among  other  things. 
"Who'll  be  the  next?" 
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I  Beeent  Bducational  Literature 

The  educational  public  has  reason  to 
be  gratified  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
worth  of  our  educational  literature.  The 
difference  in  intellectual  and  literary 
quality  between  the  professional  books  of 
a  quaiFter  of  a  century  ago  and  those  of 
today  is  very  wide.  A  volume  recently 
published  by  Prof.  Arnold  Tompkins,  of 
Indiana,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Teaching 
is  additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  It  is  not  a  treatise  on 
either  the  science  or  the  art,  but  on  the 
philosophy  of  teaching.  It  is  not  a 
book,  therefore,  for  those  teachers  and 
superintendents  who  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  stopped  growing  in  every  way 
except  in  age,  and  who  now  pride  them- 
selves that  they  cannot  read  and  under- 
stand a  thoughtful  essay  on  the  princi- 
ples of  teaching.  They  are  advised  to 
let  this  book  alone.  It  will  be  sure  to 
give  them  mental  dyspepsia  if  they  un- 
dertake to  digest  it.  But  to  the  younger 
and  more  vigorous  teachers,  who  enjoy 
reading  things  that  must  be  re-read  to 
be  fully  comprehended,  this  book  will  be- 
come a  revelation.  And,  thank  the  good 
Lord,  not  a  few  of  the  older  teachers 
have  continued  to  grow  in  mental  power 
and  in  a  desire  to  improve  our  educa- 
tional theories  and  practices.  It  was 
Dr.  W.  H.  Yen  able  who  wrote,  many 
years  ago,  that  we  needed  a  book  that 
should  present  education  from  Plato's 
point  of  view,  with  the  clearness  and 
ability  with  which  several  writers  had 
already  presented  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  natural  science.  This  is  one  of  those 
needed  books.  It  assumes  that  mind  is  self- 
active,  and,  therefore,  creative  spirit, — 
the  image  or  reflection  of  absolute  cre- 
ative spirit.  This  is  Plato's  point  of 
view.  But  it  was  not  until  modern 
times  that  Plato's  view  of  the  world  and 
human  psychology  could  be  seen  to  be 
the  same  and  the  process  of  the  growth 
of  human  consciousness  be  traced  with 
almost  scientific  precision. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  a  philosophy 
rather  than  a  science  of  teaching.     We 


mean  by  << science"  the  explanation  of  a 
group  of  things  or  ideas  by  a  principle 
or  law  limited  to  the  same  plane  as  the 
group  explained;  while  <' philosophy " 
explains  this  group  by  some  principle  or 
law  which  extends  beyond  the  group  ex- 
plained, to  all  other  groups  and  binds  all 
phenomena  into  a  unity.  The  philosophy 
includes,  therefore,  both  the  science  and 
the  art  of  teaching, — since  the  greater 
always  includes  the  less.  The  quotation 
made  from  this  volume  in  our  methods 
department  will  give  the  reader  an  insight 
into  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  book. 

Another  remarkable  little  book  pub- 
lished during  the  past  year  is  that  by 
Dr.  Charles  McMurry  on  the  General 
Method  to  be  pursued  in  teaching  chil. 
dren.  It  has  met  with  great  favor,  large 
numbers  having  been  called  for,  and  the 
indications  are  that  it  will  become  an 
educational  classic.  This  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult  a  book  to  understand  and  follow  as 
the  other,  since  it  bases  its  discussion 
more  upon  ethics  than  upon  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  a  spiritualistic 
philosophy  and  psychology.  But  it 
really  has  the  same  basis,  though  the 
foundation  is  not  kept  ever  in  the  con- 
sciousness. 

This  General  Method  is  to  be  followed, 
the  coming  year,  by  a  number  of  small 
and  inexpensive  books  by  the  same 
author  on  the  specific  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  teaching  the  different  branches. 
These  will  make  the  General  Method  still 
more  valuable  to  the  teacher. 

The  number  of  relatively  worthless 
educational  productions  is  as  great,  and 
probably  greater  than  in  any  other  field 
of  activity.  The  desire  of  book  pub- 
lishers to  supply  educational  literature 
is  the  principal  cause  of  this.  They  do 
not  always  know  of  themselves  whether  a 
book  is  worth  anything,  and  if  the  author 
holds  a  prominent  educational  position, 
it  is  presumed  that  he  can  write  a  pro- 
fessional book.  But  a  good  book-writer 
is  first  born  with  a  bent  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  then  he  is  <<born  again"  by 
long  and  devoted  study  of  his  theme. 
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Bducational  literature  of  the  perma- 
nent sort  has  to  create  its  audience,  as 
yet.  But  the  prophets  are  rising,  one 
by  one,  to  whom  the  people  will  eventually 
listen. 

Has  education  as  much  reason  to  be 
proud  of  her  progress  in  educational 
journalism?  Here  progress  is' necessarily . 
slow.  The  school  journal  must  have 
readers  or  it  must  cease  to  exist.  If  it 
follows  Horace  Greeley's  rule  and  gives 
them  what  they  wish  to  read,  and  as 
much  of  what  they  ought  to  read  as  they 
will  permit,  it  is  doing  all  that  it  can  do. 
The  great  mass  of  the  teachers  of  the 
country  discard  as  incomprehensible  all 
the  philosophy  and  science  of  teaching, 
and  most  of  the  art;  and  what  little  time 
they  give  to  professional  reading  is  de- 
voted to  the  hunting  out  of  some  me- 
chanical device  which  they  can  copy  on 
the  board  or  read  from  their  journal  for 
their  pupils  to  copy.  This  is  a  gloomy 
outlook  for  the  journal  that  sees  the  real 
needs  of  the  schools  and  seeks  to  reveal 
them,  and  discuss  the  remedies.  People 
have  no  patience  to  listen  to  a  diagnosis 
of  their  disease  and  to  suggestions  as  to 
its  cure,  when  they  will  not  admit  that 
they  are  sick.  And  when  their  leaders  in 
county  and  city  are  in  the  same  condition, 
what  wonder  that  educational  journalism 
makes  slow  progress?  It  can  do  noth- 
ing unless  people  will  read.  The  wisdom 
and  eloquence  of  a  pedagogical  angel 
cannot  help  the  teachers  if  they 
will  not  listen.  So  educational  jour- 
nalism, afflicted  with  high  aims  and 
strong  convictions,  can  only  labor  and 
wait.  B. 


Xducational  Oongress  Notes. 

Secretary  Irwin  Shepard  won  goldoD  opinions 
from  all  quarters  for  his  efficiency  and  courte- 
ous treatment  of  all  who  had  dealings  with 
him. 

A  Georgian  philosopher  and  psychologist, 
who  was  in  constant  attendance  on  the  Con- 
gress of  Rational  Psychology,  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  discussions — or  tried  to  be. 
He  explained  the  universe  of  mind  and  of  mat- 
ter by  the  moon.  Its  changes  directed  all 
things.  Some  of  the  audience  thought  him 
to  be  the  moAt  lucid  expositor  of  metaphysics 
among  the  speakers,  and  wondered  that  he 
should  be  choked  off.  Another  is  reported  to 
have  explained  the  faculties  of  the  mind  by 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  This  struck  your  re- 
porter as  a  new  discovery,  but  he  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  up  in  metaphysical   lore.    These 


gentlemen  were  volunteers  and  did  not  seem 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  general  trend  of  the 
discussions. 

The  presiding  officers  and  the  authors  of 
papers  read  in  different  congresses  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  absence  where  and  when 
they  were  expected  to  be  present. 

Educational  Journalism  did  not  shine  with 
any  marked  brilliancy  among  the  other  con- 
gresses. It  was  a  star  of  the  smallest  magni- 
tude. This  was  In  accordance  with  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things,  for  it  has  as  yet  very  little 
illuminating  power.  It  is  in  the  stage  of  ex- 
pansion. Perhaps  when  it  begins  to  contract 
it  will  begin  to  shine. 

The  great  excellence  of  the  congressM  was 
that  a  free  parliament  was  afforded  for  the- 
presentation  of  all  sorts  of  conceptions  about 
education.  It  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  machinists,  whose  name  is  legion,  to  the 
fact  that  the  business  of  educating  the  youth 
for  our  present  civilization  has  not  yet  been 
reduced  to  a  few  **  rules  and  regulations*'  and 
a  ** course  of  study*'  that  prescribes  the 
names  and  number  of  ideas  that,  by  hook  or 
crook,  shall  be  lodged  In  the  memories  of  the 
children.  But  the  machinists  were  not  there, 
and  they  would  have  been  too  blind  to  see  and 
too  deaf  to  hear  if  they  had  been. 

The  paid  memberships  of  the  association  did 
not  exceed  $2,500.  This  will  not  publish  the 
volume  of  proceedings,  but  the  volume  will  be 
published  all  the  same.  Will  not  the  publish- 
ing committee  sift  out  the  grains  of  wheat  from 
the  bushels  of  chaff  and  burn  the  chaff?  But 
can  they'  do  it?  The  chaff  for  one  was  the 
wheat  of  another.  The  experimental  psychol- 
ogists laughed  to  scorn  the  rationalists;  there 
were  kindergartners  and  the  simon  pure  kin- 
dergartners;  there  were  faddists  and  anti-fad- 
dists; one  would  renovate  society  by  manual 
training;  another,  by  measuring  the  heads  of 
children;  another,  by  physical  education;  an- 
other, by  teaching  him  art;  and  a  few  held  to  the 
old-fashioned  ideas  of  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  righteousness,  well  taught.  It  was  a 
world's  congress  and  a  world  of  theories  were 
advanced.  What  publishing  committee  can 
reject  the  false  and  publish  only  the  true? 

The  Herbartians  held  one  of  the;  most  in- 
spiring meetings  of  the  session.  They  have  got- 
ten possession  of  an  excellent  idea,  which  is  a» 
yet  concealed  from  the  apprehension  of  many 
by  its  name,  axtpercepUon.  In  common  lan- 
guage, it  means  understanding,  or  seeing  the- 
relation  or  meaning  of  things,  and  is  thus  set 
over  against  %>€Tceptian.,  which  is  apt  to  leave 
its  objects  unrelated  except  in  a  merely  me- 
chanical way.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach  the 
yonng  to  Ihink^  which  is  something  the  school » 
have  been  failing  to  ao  in  these  later  years.  It 
is  a  misfortune  that  this  movement  insists  upon 
masquerading  under  the  name  of  Herbartian- 
ism.  The  less  we  have  of  Herbartianism  as( 
an  ism  the  better,  but  we  are  in  great  need  of 
apperoefptUm,  Herbartianism,  in  so  far  as  it 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  character  build- 
ing, is  what  this  movement  really  means,  and 
it  does  not  carry  along  with  it  the  dreary 
mechanism  of  the  Herbartian  system  as  it  has- 
been  amplified  in  Germany. 
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The  Future  of  Philosophy. 

It  is  related  that  two  knights,  approach- 
ing from  opposite  directions  a  suspended 
shield,  fell  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  was  composed.  One 
•declared  it  to  be  gold;  the  other  silver. 
After  a  heated  discussion,  on  approach- 
ing and  examining  the  shield,  they  found 
it  to  be  gold  on  one  side,  silver  on  the 
other.  Both,  in  a  degree,  were  right; 
yet  both  were  wrong. 

The  above  illustrates  very  nearly  the 
positions  held  by  the  various  schools  of 
philosophy.  The  materialist  who  resolves 
all  things  into  a  mechanical  concourse  of 
atoms,  sees  but  the  silver  side  of  the  shield. 
The  spiritualist,  who  sees  the  world  in 
the  spirit,  sees  but  the  golden  side  of 
the  shield. 

Tbe  dualist,  while  recognizing  both  a 
material  and  a  spiritual  nature,  believes 
they  are  distinct,  incontrovertible  enti- 
ties. He  occupies  the  position  of  the 
knights  after  they  have  approached  the 
shield,  though  he  has  not  discovered  that 
the  two  entities  which  he  perceives  are 
different  sides  of  one  and  the  same  re- 
ality. 

The  idealist  holds  the  theory  or.  system 
that  everything  consists  in  ideas,  and 
virtually  denies  the  existence  of  a  ma- 
terial world.  He  occupies  almost  essen- 
tially the  position  of  the  spiritualist,  and 
fiees  but  the  golden  side  of  the  shield. 

Thus  we  have  the  spiritualist  and 
idealist  on  one  side,  the  materialist  on 
the  other;  while  the  dualist  occupies  an 
intermediate  position;  he  has  discovered 
truths  which  have  escaped  the  others, 
but  has  not  approached  near  enough  to 
perceive  the  reality. 

Mind  is  a  reality,  matter  is  a  reality; 
yet  each  alone  does  not  constitute  the 
reality;  they  are  different  sides  of  07ie 
and  the  same  reality.  This  one  reality 
is  not  an  impalpable,  unsearchable  some- 
thing behind  mind  and  matter,  or  inter- 
mediate between  the  two;  it  is  present 
to  all.  This  reality  is  present  as  the 
mental  world,  the  subjective;  it  is  pres- 
ent as  the  external  world,  the  objective. 
The  words  «*mind"  and  **matter"  are 
terms  for  different  appearances  of  one 
reality.  It  is  this  oneness  of  the  universe 
which  the  philosophy  of  the  future  will 
demonstrate  and  make  the  basis  of  its 
system.  G.  W.  Walkbr. 


That  ^'One  Hundred  Per  Gent/' 

The  following,  written  by  an  eminent 
teacher  and  institute  lecturer,  we  clip 
from  a  teacher's  journal  of  recent  date: 

Take  tbe  statement:  A  man  had  9300  and 
lost  five  per  cent  of  it,  how  much  did  he  lose? 
Have  it  read  and  ask  a  few  general  questions. 
What  was  the  whole  amount  of  the  man's 
money?  $200.  How  many  hundredths  equal 
the  whole  of  his  money?  One  hundred  hun- 
dredths. Instead  of  saying  hundredths  what 
have  we  learned  to  say?  Per  cent.  How 
many  per  cent  equals  the  whole  of  the  man's 
money?  One  hundred  per  cent.  (The  teacher 
writes  on  the  board  100%.)  One  hundred  per 
cent  equals  how  many  dollars?  $200.  (The 
teacher  writes  =  $200.)  We  have  the  equal  of 
how  many  per  cent?  One  hundred  per  cent. 
Of  how  many  per  cent  do  we  wish  to  find  the 
equal?  Five  per  cent.  (The  teacher  writes 
5%.)  Five  per  cent  is  what  part  of  one  hun- 
dred per  cent?  One-twentieth.  One  hundred 
per  cent  equals  how  many  dollars?  $300.  Five 
per  cent  equals  what  part  of  $300?  One- 
twentieth.  One-twentieth  of  $300  is  how 
many  dollars?  Ten  dollars.  £^ve  per  cent 
then  equals  how  many  dollars?  Five  per  cent 
equals  ten  dollars.  The  blackboard  work 
win  be— 

100%  =$300. 
5%  =$  10. 

Of  course,  this  is  all  quite  correct;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  lugging-  in  the  <  <  one 
hundred  per  cent?  "  The  pupil  knows, 
or  should  know  that  5%  and  ^  mean  ex. 
actly  the  same  thing.  One-twentieth  of 
of  $200  is  110;  that  is  all  that  needs  to 
be  said. 


No  wonder  that  to  the  worldly-wise 
officials  who  felt  sure  they  could  make 
some  sort  of  use  of  a  man  in  manifest 
poverty  and  having  conspicuous  talent 
which  nevertheless  he  was  **  wasting  •'  in 
the  merest  elementary  work  in  education 
— no  wonder  that  to  such  officials,  feeling 
**sure  of  their  man"  and  asking  him 
knowingly  what  he  wanted;  Pestalozzi 
should  .answer  with  indignant  scorn  .*'! 
want  to  be  a  school-master  !  " 

Foolish  Pestalozzi !  thought  the  offi- 
cials. He  might  be  chief  clerk  of  a  de- 
par  tmeut  and  he  prefers  to  be  a  school- 
master. Shallow  officials  I  miserable 
manikins !  thought  Pestalozzi.  They 
think  to  *  *  promote  "  me  and  from  a  guide 
of  human  souls  would  make  me  superin- 
tendent of   a  factory  of  false  statistics  I 

Wm.  M.  Bbyant. 
In  School  Journal. 
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The  Fair. 

For  the  last  few  months,  probably,  no  one 
topic  has  claimed  so  large  a  share  of  attention, 
has  been  so  much  talked  of  and  written  about, 
as  the  World's  Fair,  now  in  progress  at  Chi- 
cago. And  the  topic  is  worthy  of  all  the  notice 
it  has  received.  We  do  not  propose  to  enlarge 
upon  this  now,  however.  Probably  a  majority 
of  our  readers  have  seen  the  fair  for  them- 
selves; and  we  doubt  not  that  all  have  come 
away  impressed  with  the  thought  that,  no 
matter  how  many  days  they  have  spent  there, 
they  have  seen  but  little  of  what  was  to  be 
seen,  and  that  they  have  but  cursorily  glanced 
at  the  multitudes  of  objects  which  they  would 
have  been,  glad  to  take  time  to  study;  and 
they  have  left  with  the  impression  that  no  de- 
scription oan  possibly  do  anything  like  Justice 
to  the  great  exposition. 

We  earnestly  advise  those  who  have  not  yet 
seen  the  fair,  to  do  so  before  its  close,  if  such 
a  thing  is  possible.  And  those  who  have  vis- 
ited it  once  or  more  will  do  well  to  see  it  again. 
A  second  or  third  visit  is  likely  to  be  more 
profitable  than  the  first;  one  knows  better 
what  to  look  for,  and  where  to  find  It,  what  to 
study,  and  what  to  spend  no  time  upon.  For, 
if  one  retains  anything  more  than  the  vaguest 
general  impression,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  a  selection.  We  can  hardly  conceive 
of  any  one  who  will  not  have  his  thoughts 
somewhat  broadened  and  enriched  by  a  visit  to 
this  wonderful  exhibition.  And  to  the  thought- 
ful and  studious  person,  whatever  the  field  of 
his  study,  there  are  special  opportunities  for 
enlarged  information. 

Bui  it  seems  to  us  that  to  no  one  can  the 
fair  be  more  attractive  than  to  the  teacher  who 
is  ambitious  to  enlarge  his  own  stores  of 
knowledge  and  to  prepare  himself  for  *' enrich- 
ing" the  work  of  his  pupils.  He  can  learn 
more  of  geography,  of  the  earth  and  its  pro- 
ducts, of  the  character  and  occupations  of 
men,  than  years  of  travel  could  give  him. 
And  what  treasures  of  historical  knowledge 
are  scattered  all  over  those  wonderful  grounds, 
— in  the  old  convent  of  La  Rabida,  in  the  sight 
of  the  ships  of  Columbus  and  the  Vfking,  in  the 
government  building,  in  many  of  the  state 
buildings,  and  in  books,  pictures,  and  curious 
documents  and  implements  found  everywhere! 
And  the  different  peoples, — their  costumes, 
customs,  and  manner  of  life, — are  illustrated 
by  so  many  life-like  figures,  so  many  marvelous 
structures,  so  many  curious  and  life-like  ex- 
hibitions of  one  kind  and  another,  that  one 
can  gain  from  the  expenditure  of  a  few  days 
and  a  few  dollars,  what  years  of  travel  at  the 
expense  of  thousands  of  dollars  would  fail  to 
give. 

Nor  is  the  study  of  the  living  men  and  women 
the  least  interesting  matter  connpcted  with  the 
great  fair.  Besides  the  curious  and  ever- 
changing  panorama  presented  by  the  thou- 
sands of  our  own  people,  here  are  living  speci- 
mens of  almost  every  nation  and  clan  under 
the  heavens,  dressed  in  their  own  costumes, 
and  exhibiting  their  native  manners  and  modes 
of  life.  The  possibilities  of  this  fair  are  simply 
endlessy  and  bewildering  in  their  richness. 
But  to  one  who  has  any  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
the  sight  merely  of  the  magnificent  buildings 


and  grounds  is  well  worth  the  cost  of  a  Journey 
from  the  most  distant  part  of  our  country. 

He  who  can  visit  this  fair,  if  only  for  a  few 
days,  shows  a  great  lack  ot  wisdom, — we  had 
almost  said  of  common  sense, — if  he  does  not 
do  go.  A  great  opportunity  has  come  to  him, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  The  White 
City  is  like  a  dream,  not  only  in  its  beauty 
and  in  its  richness,  but  in  its  duration,  also. 
In  a  few  weeks  these  beautiful  structures  will 
be  demolished,  these  countless  objects  of  in- 
terest will  be  scattered,  this  multitude  of 
curious  human  beings  will  be  gone;  the  fair 
win  have  passed  away,  and  we  are  not  likely 
to  *'  look  upon  its  like  again."  E.  C.  H. 


\R>9C-n^;t>:i#;-', 


Physical  Culturk  for  Public  Schools.  A 
manual  for  the  use  of  teachers.  By  Hans 
Rasmussen.  Oeorge  Sherwood  <&  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

This  is  a  beautiful  book  of  185  pages,  de- 
signed as  a  complete  guide  for  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  introduce  a  thorough  system  of  phys- 
ical exercises  into  his  school.  It  is  beautifully 
printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  is  illustrated, — 
one  may  say  ornamented, — with  one  hundred 
and  thirty  half-tone  pictures  taken  from  pho- 
tographs of  pupils  in  the  Milwaukee  schools, 
where  the  author  is  supervisor  of  physical 
culture.  By  means  of  these  figures,  one  can 
get  a  clear  idea  of  any  exercise  which  a  study 
of  the  directions  in  the  text  might  leave  in 
doubt. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
free  gymnastics,  or  calisthenics.  A  separate 
set  of  exercises  Is  given  for  pupils  of  the  first 
and  second  grades,  those  of  the  third  and 
fourth,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  respectively.  These  several  sets 
of  exercises  are  sufiQciently  full  and  complete, 
and  seem  to  be  properly  graded.  About  forty 
pages  are  given  to  exercises  with  wands;  these 
are  divided  into  two  grades.  A  few  pages  are 
devoted  to  dumb-bell  exercises;  and  the  last 
twenty  pages  present  four  sets  of  exercises 
with  Indian  clubs.  All  departments  are  illus- 
trated by  the  half-tone  pictures. 

It  appears  to  us  that  any  teacher  by  the  help 
of  this  book  may  do  excellent  work  with  pupils 
of  any  grade,  in  this  Important  matter  of  phys- 
ical exercise  in  schools.  And  the  result  must 
be  beneficial,  not  only  as  respects  health  and 
strength,  but  as  to  elasticity  and  grace,  also, — 
a  matter  scarcely  less  important.  We  are  well 
aware  that  it  is  risky  to  commend  a  book  for 
the  school-room  unqualifiedly,  before  one  has 
used  it  In  the  school-room;  but,  so  far  as  we 
can  Judge  without  such  a  test,  this  book  is  a 
most  excellent  one  and  must  serve  successfully 
a  most  important  purpose. 


President  Charles  W.  Super,  of  the  Ohio 
University,  has  recently  published  a  History  of 
the  German  Language.  It  is  written  in  a 
popular  and  attractive  style  for  the  general 
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reader  and  ig  as  entertalDing  as  it  is  instruct- 
ive. No  one  interested  in  the  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  language  can  aflford  to  neglect 
this  very  able  and  interesting  volume.  The 
price  is  #1.50.  Address  Hann  A  Adair,  Ck)lum- 
bus,  O. 


D.  C.  Heath  <&  Co.,  Boston,  have  Juit  issued 
'*  Lange's  Apperception,"  translated  from  the 
Oerman  by  President  DeGarmo  of  Bwarthmore 
College  and  other  members  of  the  Herbert 
Club.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  scientific  mono- 
graph on  education  that  has  appeared  in  Ger- 
many in  modern  times.  It  has  the  rare  merit 
of  being  at  once  thoroughly  scientific  and  in- 
tensely Interesting  and  concrete.  The  predic- 
tion is  not  unwarranted  that  this  book  will 
awaken  more  universal  interest  and  stimulate 
more  educational  thoughts  than  any  other 
single  work  that  h^s  been  issued  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  In  it 
science  has  become  popular  treatment,  and 
popular  treatment  scientific  exposition. 


Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  issue  very  shortly 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes's  **  Minimum  French 
Grammar  and  Reader,"  a  single  brief  volume 
containing  the  essentials  of  grammar  with  il- 
lustrative exercises,  and  graded  selections  for 
easy  reading. 


Falckenberg*s  comprehensive  *'  History  of 
Modern  Philosophy,"  a  new  edition  of  which 
has  lately  appeared  in  Germany,  is  now  made 
available  for  American  college  classes  in  a 
translation  by  Prof.  Armstrong  of  Wesleyan 
University,  to  be  published  immediately  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Thk  True  Grandeur  of  Nations.  By 
Charles  Sumner.  An  oration  given  before 
the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston,  July  4, 
1845.  Lee  A  Shepard,  publishers,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  publishers  have  done  well  to  reproduce 
this  historical  document  for  the  use  of  the 
present  generation;  it  makes  a  neat  little  book 
of  132  pages. 

At  this  date  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  stir 
which  was  created,  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
when  a  brilliant  young  lawyer  of  Boston  stood 
before  the  authorities  of  that  city  and  gave 
utterance  to  this  famous  oration.  Its  senti- 
ments on  the  questions  of  war  and  human 
slavery  met  with  a  most  determined  opposition 
in  very  high  quarters.  And  it  may  be  said 
truly  that  this  oration  foreshadowed,  and  in 
no  small  degree  determined,  Mr.  Sumner*s  re- 
markable career. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Sumner-s  long  and  able  ar- 
gument is  that  war  among  nations  is  Just  as 
foolish,  futile,  and  wrong  as  is  dueling  among 
individuals, — and  for  the  same  reasons.  He 
maintains  that  the  proper  way  of  settling  the 
disputes  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  is  by  a 
high  court  of  Judicature.  In  the  light  of  re- 
cent events,  this  claim  has  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance; and  Mr.  Sumner's  oration  is  well  worth 
reading  and  study  both  by  the  young  and  the 


old.  This  book  would  make  excellent  **  Sup- 
plementary Beading"  for  the  older  classes  in 
our  schools. 

Ginn  A  Company  have  published  a  little  book 
in  a  cheap  form,  on  Primary  Arithmetic,  de- 
signed for  first  and  second  year  pupils.  It 
costs  only  SM)  cents,  and  will  give  the  teacher 
of  these  grades  all  the  exercises  and  sugges- 
tions she  will  want.  Send  for  this  little  book 
and  look  to  that  instead  of  your  school  Journal 
for  concrete  and  abstract  arithmetic  work  for 
your  classes.  Look  to  your  Journal  for  inspir- 
ation and  ideas  about  teaching  and  to  such 
books  as  this  for  exercises  and  prepared  black- 
board work  for  the  classes.  Prof.  John  T. 
Prince  is  the  author  of  this  book. 


The  biography  of  Rev.  Philips  Brooks  has 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston.  The  author  is  Charles  E. 
Fish,  principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
The  price  is  12  cents. 


History  of  the  United  States.  By  William 
S  win  ton.  Pablished  by  Amercan  Book  Co. 
Price  90  cents. 

Swinton*s  School  History  of  the  United 
States  gives  the  facts  of  our  history  in  an  in- 
teresting way  and  seems  well  adapted  to  gram- 
mar and  high  school  instruction.  We  are  con- 
fident that  thin  book  has  few  superiors  as  a 
brief  text-book  on  United  States  history.  An 
excellent  quality  of  paper,  large,  clear  type, 
good  maps  and  cuts  are  used,  adding  much  to 
its  beauty  and  usefulness. 


The  Step  Ladder,  a  volume  of  162  pages. 
Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  New  York. 
Edited  by  Margaret  A.  Klien. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  book,  in  three  parts 
or**  steps,"  consisting  of  selections  of  choice 
literature.  The  selections  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  training  young  people  to  read  orally 
with  expression,  and  to  prepare  the  student 
for  the  studyof  expression  as  discussed  bysuch 
writers  as  Dr.  Emerson.  There  are  162  selec- 
tions in  the  volume,  and  are  of  the  best  for  pub- 
lic readings  and  recitations. 


Frobbbl's  Letters. — With  explanatory  notes 
and  additional  matter.  By  Arnold  H.  Heine* 
mann.  Lee  A  Shepard,  Publishers,  Boston. 
Price  $1.25. 

The  universal  spread  of  the  Kindergarten 
has  given  a  new  and  vivid  interest  to  all  that 
relates  to  Froebel.  In  the  selections  from  his 
letters  never  before  published,  just  made  by 
Mr.  Heinemann,  we  are  taken  into  the  silent 
brain-chambers  of  the  friend  of  children;  and 
we  see  how  he  toiled  painfully  along  the  road 
pointed  out  by  reasoning  and  experience  be- 
fore (in  his  simple  phrase)  he  "found"  the 
Kindergarten.  This  book  with  its  explanatory 
notes  becomes  at  once  a  memoir  and  a  history 
of  the  system. 

The  principles  of  child-development  known 
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as  the  Kindergarteo  are  almost  nniyersally  ac- 
cepted, and  the  experience  of  the  foander  has 
for  teachers  and  parents  a  strong  and  pathetic 
interest.  We  admire  his  firm  grasp  of  princi- 
ples, we  are  equally  interested  in  his  struggles 
with  poverty  and  the  Qerman  monarchy,  and 
we  come  to  know  and  love  him  as  if  he  were  a 
near  friend. 

After  many  years,  the  patient  labors,  the 
unwearied  thought  and  experiment  of  Froebel 
have  found  a  reward;  too  late  for  him,  who 
died  in  poverty  and  under  the  ban  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  In  season  for  his  fame,  and  for 
the  spread  of  his  ideas  in  all  lands. 


The  Magasines. 

Ths  Wbstebm  School  Joubkal. — We  are 
glad  to  note  the  prosperity  of  our  cotemporary, 
The  Western  School  Jov/maL  It  is  a  good  Jour- 
nal and  ought  to  prosper. 

The  School  Fobum  is  a  new  paper  for  teach- 
ers, published  in  Dallas,  Texas.  It  is  clean, 
bright,  newsy;  evidently  the  paste-pot  and 
scissors  are  not  the  only  apparatus  used  in  Its 
malre-up. 

LiFFiNCOTT*s  Magazine  is  full  of  entertain- 
ing reading.  It  seeks  to  occupy  a  field  out  of 
the  range  of  politics  and  finance,  and  in  this 
regard  is  a  relief  from  the  less  restful  reading 
of  the  other  magazines. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  September  has 
a  paper  from  Prof.  Von  Hoist  on  "Silver," 
a  character  sketch  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset, 
"  Joan  of  Arc— The  Story  Retold,**  and  "  Mr.  ^ 
Ferris  and  His  Wonderful  Wheel,"  for  its 
special  articles. 

Harpeb. — The  September  Hcvrper  has  for 
its  leading  article  a  description  of  a  general 
election  in  England,  by  an  eye-witness,  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis.  "The  Letters  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,'*  by  Chas.  E.  Norton,  and 
'^Texas,"  by  Ex-Senator  Maxey,  are  among 
the  other  most  valuable  articles. 

The  Century  has  just  come  in  possession 
of  one  of  the  most  unique  and  important  his- 
torical documents  of  the  age.  It  Is  a  record  of 
the  daily  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on  board 
the  English  ship  which  bore  him  into  captivity 
at  St.  Helena,  as  contained  in  the  hitherto  un- 
published Journal  of  the  secretary  of  the  ad- 
miral in  charge. 

The  St.  Nicholas  for  September,  1803,  is  as 
attractive  as  ever.  A  little  eight-year-old  puts 
In  a  plea  that  she  may  see  every  one  of  them — 
she  has  Just  read  the  present  number.  The 
fact  that  the  SL  Nicholas  has  recently  ab- 
aorbed  the  Wide-Awake,  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
cause  of  regret  to  the  subscribers  to  either  of 
them. 

Wobthinoton*8  Illustbated  Magazine 
for  September  shows  great  diversity  of  mater- 
ial and  an  excellent  list  of  contributors.  The 
interest  and  value  of  its  leading  articles,  and 
the  fine  literary  quality  of  its  stories,  poems,* 
and  department  matter,  are  admirably  supple- 


mented by  fine  press  work  and  specially  pre- 
pared illustrations  which  makes  this  number 
as  attractive  as  it  is  readable. 

The  Polfiical  Science.  Quartebly  for 
September  opens  with  a  rejoinder  to  *'  Qiflen*s 
Case  against  Bimetalism,"  by  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Spahr;  Dr.  Max  West  presents  a  condensed 
discussion  of  the  **  Theory  of  the  Inheritance 
Tax;"  Alexander  Winter  discourses  sympa- 
thetically on  ''  The  Modern  Spirit  in  Penology;" 
Prof.  J.  B.  Moore  reviews  the  course  of  '*  The 
Late  Chilian  Controversy,"  as  disclosed  by  the 
ofiQcial  documents. 

FoBUM — The  Forum  made  inquiry  some  time 
ago  to  ascertain  the  payof  college  presidentsand 
professors,  and  the  result  forms  the  subject  of 
a  discussion  in  the  September  number  by  Pres- 
ident Harper  of  Chicago  University.  The  ser- 
vice of  professors  is  greatly  underpaid,  but 
there  is  a  distinct  tendency  towards  improve- 
ment. The  extremely  low  salaries  of  some 
teachers  is  proof  that  what  education  is,  In 
any  broad  sense,  has  not  yet  been  compre- 
hended In  some  institutions. 

The  Fobum  and  The  Populab  Science 
Monthly,  both  have  leading  articles  on  the 
sliver  question  which  teachers  should  read. 
Mr.  Wm.  M.  F.  Round  argues  in  The  Forum 
that  criminals  are  not  the  victims  of  heredity. 
Mr.  Henry  Irving,  who  landed  at  Quebec  the- 
other  day,  to  begin  a  protracted  American 
theatrical  tour,  furnishes  to  the  September 
Forum  a  charming  article  on  ''My  Four  Fa- 
vorite Parts.'*  The  four  favorite  parts  are 
Hamlet,  lago,  Richard  III.,  and  Lear,  con- 
cerning each  of  which  the  great  tragedian  Will 
offer  some  particularly  engaging  and  illumin- 
ative criticism.  Many  playgoers  will  wonder 
that  Mr.  Irving  should  not  have  included  the 
part  of  Mathias  in  ''The  Bells"— one  of  his 
great  successes. 


Editorial  Mention. 

Prof.  T.  D.  Aker  takes  charge  of  one  of  the 
schools  in  Columbus,  Ind.,  next  year. 

An  international  exposition  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco,  from  January  1  to  June  30, 1894. 

Superintendent  O.  J.  Condon  goes  from  MI- 
nier  to  Fairbury,  Illinois,  for  the  coming  year. 

Dr.  Oscar  H.  Cooper  continues  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Galveston,  Texas.  Salary 
has  been  advanced  to  $3,750. 

Miss  Lydia  M.  Tbomsen,  of  Syracuse  N.  Y., 
will  be  the  teacher  of  Qerman  for  the  coming 
year  in  the  high  school  of  Springfield,  111. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Perrin  takes  a  position  in  the 
State  Normal  School  in  Platteville,  Wis.  He 
was  in  the  University  of  Chicago  last  year. 

Supt.  W.  S.  Almond,  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Vernon,  Ind.,  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Delphi.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  educational  towns  in  Indiana, 
and  the  county,  which  is  under  the  leadership 
of  County  Superintendent  C.  W.  Smetsker 
ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  state. 
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The  National  Normal  School,  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  renews  its  youth  and  starts  this  fall  on 
a  larger  career  of  prosperity  and  usefulness 
than  it  has  yet  attained.  A  full  account  of 
the  advantages  it  offers  appears  in  our  adver- 
tising pages. 

We  were  glad  to  meet  in  Chicago,  lately, 
Prof.  J.  M.  Bloss,  well  known  in  Indiana  and 
Kansas,  but  now  at  the  head  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural College  in  Corvallis,  Oregon.  He  is 
another  of  the  good  school  men  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  lately  called  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Busy  B' 8, — Mr.  Howard  S.  Brode,  assistant 
in  the  Qniverslty  of  Illinois,  and  Miss  M.  Kate 
Bigh&m,  a  popular  teacher  in  Seattle,  recently 
''united  their  interests'*  by  marriage.  Both 
are  graduates  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University.  Mr.  Brode  will  take  a  course  of 
study  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  J.  N.  Patrick,  for  many  years  a  suc- 
cessful representative  of  a  school  book  pub- 
lishing firm,  and  recently  in  charge  of  the 
schools  at  Carlyle,  Illinois,  is  the  new  super- 
intendent at  Streator,  Illinois.  Mr.  Patrick  is 
the  author  of  a  series  of  text-books  on  gram- 
mar, and  has  always  been  an  active  friend  of 
educational  progress. 

The  Werner  Company's  advertisement  in 
this  number  of  The  Journal  merits  the  care- 
ful attention  of  our  readers.  The  Working 
Teachers*  Library  is  a  practical  and  valuable 
addition  to  our  educational  literature.  It  is 
the  production  of  thorough,  competent  edu- 
cators and  provides  for  Just  what  the  average 
teacher  needs  and  no  more.  The  latest  and 
best  methods  are  presented  in  these  books. 
We  congratulate  the  Werner  Company  on  this, 
the  first  work  of  their  recently  organized  edu- 
cational department. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  is  the  author 
of  the  most  complete  and  most  entertaining 
brief  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  political 
parties  in  the  United  States  that  has  ever 
been  written.  It  is  the  governmental  history 
of  our  country  in  less  than  seventy  pages,  and 
is  as  interesing  as  a  novel.  No  teacher  of  U.S. 
history  should  be  without  it,  for  it  helps  him 
to  the  best  summary  to  be  used  in  history 
classes  that  is  attainable.  It  is  bound  in  flex- 
ible cloth  and  sells  for  25  cents.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

TRY  IT. 

''Though  sufficiently  old  and  reflective  not 
to  be  desperately  romantic,  I  own  I  do  indulge 
anticipations  of  a  much  more  Ely  si  an  character 
than  it  would  be  philosophic  to  avow.**  Thus 
wrote  the  celebrated  essayist,  John  Foster, 
just  before  his  marriage. 

Give  this  passage  to  your  older  pupils  and 
see  if  they  can  translate  the  meaning  into  a 
sho.  t  and  simple  statement  that  shall  contain 
no  words  that  are  long  or  hard.  They  should 
be  required  to  say  what  the  author  has  said — 
no  mope,  no  less;  but  there  is  no  objection  to 
breaking  the  sentence  up  into  two  or  more 
short  ones. 


County  Supt.  E.  G.  Machan,  of  LaGrange 
county,  Ind,,  was  re-elected,  for  the  seventh 
time,  to  that  office  at  the  last  election.  All 
the  electors,  both  republican  and  democratic, 
voted  for  him.  Is  there  a  similar  record  in  the 
state  ? 

Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the  Lick  University, 
has  the  honor  of  making  the  greatest  discovery 
of  the  year  in  astronomy.  He  has  found  that 
Jupiter  has  Jive  moons  instead  of  four.  The 
French  Academy  of  Science  has  voted  him  a 
gold  medal. 

Miss  Annette  Bowman,  who  taught  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Tacoma  for 
some  time,  will  teach,  next  year,  in  tre  State 
University  at  Moscow,  Idaho.  Miss  Bowman 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity, and  taught  several  years  in  that  insti- 
tution before  going  west. 

W.  H.  Elson,  who  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  La  Porte,  Indiana,  during 
the  past  year,  is  now  one  of  the  supervisors  of 
instruction  in  Indianapolis.  He  has  already 
had  a  very  successful  career  as  a  county  su- 
perintendent, and  is  one  of  the  forces  in  the 
state  that  will  help  to  carry  her  on  to  higher 
achievements  than  have  yet  been  attained. 

Prof.  R.  G.  Boone,  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana, has  been  elected  president  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Normal  School,  at  Ypsilantl.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Boone  on  the  field  thus 
opened  to  him  and  the  State  Normal  School  on 
the  acquisition  of  so  able  a  leader.  Michigan 
has  always  held  an  enviable  position  in  matters 
educational,  and  this  appointment  means 
progress  along  the  best  lines. 

Supt.  E.  M.  VanPetten,  of  the  schools  of 
Bloomington.  111.,  and  Miss  Anna  FitzHenry,. 
one  of  his  assistant  teachers,  were  married  on 
August  15.  The  schools  of  Bloomington  lose 
one  of  their  most  popular  and  competent, 
teachers,  but  we  feel  sure  that  the  good  influ- 
ence of  Miss  FitzHenry  will  not  be  wholly  lost. 
It  was  Pericles  who  said  that  his  little  boy 
ruled  Greece.  The  many  friends  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Van  Petten  will  join  with  The  Journal. 
in  extending  congratulations. 

A  souvenir  manual  of  the  Minnesota  educa- 
tional  exhibit  for  the  Columbian  Exposition 
has  been  prepared  by  Frank  T.  Wilson,  secre- 
tary of  the  state  educational  committee,  a 
copy  of  which  we  have  received.  It  contains- 
over  three  hundred  photo-engraved  views  of 
school  buildings,  class  rooms,/  laboratories,, 
etc.,  and  descriptive  explanations  of  all  the 
institutions  of  the  state.  It  is  very  beautiful 
as  well  as  useful. 

Manitoba  county  is  energetic  and  progressive 
in  educational  matters,  especially  in  Winnipeg 
and  vicinity.  W.  A.  Mclntyre,  B.A.,  who  has 
been  for  some  time  a  leading  spirit,  has  been 
made  principal  of  the  normal  school,  and  the 
recent  school  inspector,  H.  S.  McLean  has  been 
chosen  assistant  principal.  A.  S.  Rose,  the 
popular  principal  of  the  Central  School  of  Win- 
nipeg, has  been  made  inspector  for  the  south- 
western division  of  the  province,  with  head- 
quarters at  Brandon. 
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Somatliing  Everybody  Will  Want. 

Dr.  Charles  McMurry  is  the  author  of  a 
little  book  on  ''Special  Methods  of  Teaching 
History  and  Literature,"  published  by  the 
Pablio-School  Publishing  Co.  This  is  one  of  a 
series  of  manuals  that  will  accompany  his 
'^General  Method"  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  teacher  how  to  make  specific  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  there  set  forth.  Prof. 
McMurry  is  especially  happy  in  his  sugges- 
tions about  teaching  history  and  literature 
so  that  they  shall  make  for  the  development  of 
moral  character.  The  other  books  of  the  se- 
ries will  treat  of  methods  of  teaching  (1)  Ge- 
ography; (2)  Science;  and  (3)  Reading.  In 
this  series  he  will  show  how  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  concentration  which  is  presented  in 
the  **General  Method." 

Send  to  the  Public-School  Publishing  Co. 
for  this  little  volume.    Price,  25  cents. 


Mr.  William  Badebaugh,  lately  of  the  U.  S. 
Grant  University  in  Athens,  Tenn.,  will  have 
charge  of  the  schools  in  Creighton,  Neb.,  next 
year. 

Matrimony  has  taken  a  great  many  excel- 
lent lady  teachers  out  of  the  ranks  this  sum- 
mer. Miss  Sarah  G.  Corson,  lately  of  the  Rock 
Island  high  school,  is  one  of  the  number. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Van  Liew  returns  this  summer 
from  his  European  trip,  to  take  a  position  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  him 
through  the  columns  of  Thk  Joubnal. 

Do  you  want  the  first  three  numbers  of  De- 
Garmo's  Language  and  Grammar  Work  Below 
the  High  School?  They  will  help  you  more 
than  anything  else  to  teach  the  English  lan- 
guage to  the  children.  If  you  do,  send  us  one 
new  subscriber  to  The  Journal  and  receive 
these  books  as  a  premium. 

Prof.  M.  L.  Mclntyre,  of  Nokomis,  111.,  was 
married  ttils  summer.  We  have  not  learned 
the  name  of  the  bride.  He  will  continue  as 
superintendent  at  Nokomis. 

mobs'  of  thb  same  kind. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Cohagan,  of  Hopedale,  111.,  and 
Miss  Nellie  Criswell,  of  Normal,  and  Prof.  B. 
F.  Vaughan  and  Miss  Lottie  O'Brien,  both  of 
Bureka,  111.,  were  married  during  the  last  days 
of  August.  Both  these  gentlemen  will  con- 
tinue at  the  head  of  the  schools  in  their  re- 
spective towns. 

The  Public^School  Bureau  has  done  a  very 
gratifying  business  this  summer.  The  amount 
is  more  than  twice  what  it  was  last  year,  and 
the  positions  filled  include  all  grades  from  the 
common  school  to  the  college.  We  have  the 
names  of  some  excellent  teachers  still  on  our 
list  whom  we  can  summon  at  short  notice. 
And  still  the  list  is  not  so  full  that  we  cannot 
encourage  other  good  teachers  to  enroll,  with  a 
reasonable  hope  of  a  call  before  very  long. 
We  don't  want  poor  teachers  to  enroll. 


The  University  of  Missouri  has  received  by 
direct  appropriations,  and  as  interest  on  its- 
endowments  since  February,  1891,  $1,525,000. 
The  state  expends  one-third  of  her  total  state 
revenue  for  her  public  schools,  normal  schools, 
and  universities,  and  the  local  school  tax  be- 
sides. Under  President  R.  H.  Jesse,  the  Uni- 
versity is  making  rapid  advancement,  not  only 
in  buildings  and  other  material  facilities,  but 
in  the  character  of  the  instruction  and  variety 
of  courses  offered.  He  cordially  invites  all 
to  enter,  that  are  intellectually  and  morally^ 
prepared  to  do  the  work,  but  advises  those  who 
are  not  to  go  elsewhere.  Missouri  is  making 
rapid  advancement  in  education  under  the- 
leadership  of  her  university,  her  excellent 
normal  schools,  and  State  Superintendent 
Wolfe,  who  is  a  devoted  friend  to  true  educa- 
tional progress. 

For  three  new  subscribers  to  The  Journal. 
at  regular  rates,  we  will  send  one  copy  of  Mc- 
Murry*s  General  Method  as  a  premium. 

County  Superintendent  M.  Barbee,  of  Shel- 
by ville,  111.,  sends  out  his  annual  address  to- 
the  directors  of  the  public  schools  in  Shelby 
county,  which  is  full  of  excellent  advice  and 
valuable  suggestions.  He  calls  their  attention 
to  their  plain  duties  under  the  law,  and  ex- 
horts them  to  be  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  them.  He  calls  special  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing specific  needs,  discussing  each  one  from^ 
the  standpoint  of  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
conditions : 

1.  Clean  out  the  well,  or  if  you  have  none,, 
dig  one. 

2.  Clean  and  renovate  the  out- build intrs, 
building  new  ones  if  need  be  to  promote  healthy 
decency,  and  purity. 

3.  Paint  your  house  if  it  needs  it. 

4.  Put  the  inside  of  the  house  in  good  repair, 

5.  Keep  the  school  house  insured. 

6.  Have  blackboards*  in  good  shape  and^ 
enough  of  them. 

7.  Be  liberal  in  granting  permits  to  attend 
the  school  to  children  outside  the  district  when 
they  would  be  better  accommodated. 

8.  Visit  your  school  and  stand  by  the  teacher 
in  her  efforts  to  preserve  order. 

A  similar  address  every  year  from  every 
county  superintendent  to  his  directors  would 
stir  up  their  minds  in  way  of  remembrance  of 
some  important  things  they  are  apt  to  for- 
get. 

TEXAS. 

The  Public-School  Jouknal,  going,  as  it 
does,  into  every  part  of  the  union,  is  a  pretty 
reliable  reporter  of  the  condition  of  the  educa- 
tional pulse.     It  reports  TjBxas  to  be  in  vigor- 
ous health.     There  is  no  state  in  the  union 
that   gives   more   evidence   of   a  rapid    and 
healthy  educational  growth  than  this.    The 
Texas  School  JourruU  is  an  honor  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  state,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
numerous  summer  schools  shows  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  teachers  are  taking  advantage  of 
their  opportunities.      We  have  been  watchinir 
the  progress  there  for  some  time  and  are  happy 
to  bid  them  Hall !  and  Gk>d-speed,  in  their  effort s> 
to  plant  public  education  upon  a  firm  foundar 
tion. 
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Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agreeable  remedy  in  existence  for  preventing 
indigestion,  and  relieving  those  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
stomach. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield,  Mass.,  says:  **  I  value  it  as  an 
excellent  preventative  of  indigestion,  and  a  pleasant  acidulated  drink 
when  properly  diluted  with  water;  and  sweetened." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 


RUM  FORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 


BEWARE  OP  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 
For  Bale  by  all  Druggists. 


W.  A.  Mclntyre,  B.A.,  becomes  principal  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Winnipeg;  and  H.  S. 
McLean,  late  school  inspector,  is  made  assist- 
ant principal. 

« 

Ginn  <&  Co.  have  purchased  Blaisdeirs  series 
of  Physiologies,  published  by  Lee  &  Sheperd. 
These  are  good  books  and  will  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  Qinn  A  Ck).'s  valuable  list. 

Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  is  moving  rapidly  for- 
ward in  the  line  of  public  school  improvement. 
The  superintendent  and  board  are  not  content 
with  material  Improvements,  but  are  seeking 
ing  for  the  best  teachers  also. 

W.  H.  Hershman,  late  superintendent  at 
Delphi,  Indiana,  takes  control  of  the  schools 
at  Attica  next  year.  He  was  much  beloved 
by  the  people  of  Delphi,  who  honored  him 
with  a  reception  on  the  eve  of  his  departure. 

Supt.  Edwin  S.  Combs  leaves  Carthage,  Illi- 
nois, to  take  charge  of  the  schools  in  Pontiac, 
Illinois,  for  the  coming  year.  The  principal 
school  building  in  Pontiac  was  recently 
burned,  which  misfortue  is  likely  to  delay  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term. 

R.  W.  Burton,  late  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Freeport,  has  withdrawn 
from  school  work  and  entered  business  in  that 
city,  having  engaged  in  the  book  and  station- 
ery trade.  A  good  superintendent  will  cer- 
tainly make  a  good  business  man. 


Do  not  fail  to  read  our  advertisements,  every 
month;  they  will  often  tell  you  Just  where  to 
find  the  thing  you  want.  We  will  not  know- 
ingly advertise  anything  of  the  nature  of 
a  fraud,  although  we  do  not  warrant  the  goods 
our  advertisers  offer.  But  we  believe  our  ad- 
vertisers are  all  honorable  men. 

If  you  want  school  books,  see  what  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.,  George  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Ginn 
&  Co.,sSilver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  and  others  have 
to  say.  If  you  want  books  of  a  literary  char- 
acter, Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.,  and  D.  Apple- 
ton  A  Co.  are  likely  to  assist  you;  and  the  list  of 
books  published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  <&  Co.  is  always 
worth  consulting.  If  you  want  furniture  or 
stationery,  or  school  supplies,  see  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  School  Furniture  Co.,  the  Panta- 
graph  Printing  and  Stationery  Co.,  etc. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  school,  the  Illi- 
nois State  Normal  University,  Knox,  or  Illi- 
nois College,  the  University  at  Champaign,  the 
Central  Normal  College  at  Danville,  Indiana, 
or  the  great  schools  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  or  at 
Valparaiso,  Indiana,  are  likely  to  meet  your 
wants;  he  must  be  hard  to  suit  whom  no  one 
of  these  institutions  would  please. 

If  you  want  a  bicycle,  see  what  the  Overman 
Wheel  Co.,  or  the  Lovell  Arms  Co.  have  to  say. 
But  without  specifying  further,  we  advise  jou 
never  to  neglect  our  advertising  pages;  and 
we  would  suggest  that  you  be  sure  to  attend 
to  any  advertisement  of  the  Public-School 
Publishing  Co.,  but  we  are  too  modest  to 
speak  on  this  point  at  length. 
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Supt.  C.  T.  Boop,  of  8allna,  Kas.,  has  been 
elected  saperinteodent  of  the  schools  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Gal.,  at  a  salary  of  $8,000. a  year. 

Superintendent  L.  J.  Hancock,  lately  of  Bls- 
mark.  North  Dakota,  will  superintend  the 
schools  of  Lanark,  Illinois,  the  coming  year. 

Snpt.  H.  M.  James,  long  at  the  head  of  the 
schools  in  Omaha,  goes  to  Tacoma,  Wash., 
next  year,  to  take  charge  of  the  public  schools 
of  that  city. 

Bey.  H.  W.  Everest  will  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Southern  Illinois  University,  at  Carbon- 
dale,  for  the  coming  year.  He  was  president 
of  Bureka  Oollege  some  years  ago. 

Williams  College  recently  conferred  the  title 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  President  Bradley,  of  Illi- 
nois College;  this  is  an  honor  to  the  president, 
<a&d  an  honor  to  the  grand  old  college  as  well. 

Superintendent  BobertMcCay,  who  has  been 
in  Burlington,  Iowa,  for  some  years,  will  be 
superintendent  in  Blue  Island,  Illinois,  next 
year.  His  many  friends  will  welcome  him 
liack  to  his  own,  state. 

For  one  new  subscriber  we  will  send  **Con- 
key*s  Complete  Guide  to  the  World^s  Columbian 
Sxposition,**  as  a  premium.  It  is  admirably 
Illustrated  and  a  good  thing  to  have,  even  If 
yon  do  not  go  U>  the  fair. 

Miss  Mary  Belle  Powell,  who  lives  one  mile 
from  the  school  in  New  Castle,  Indiana,  has 
been  at  school  every  day,  and  on  time,  for 
nine  consecutive  years.  Let  us  hear  of  a  bet- 
ter record. 

Governor  Altgeld  appointed  Superintendent 
O.  F.  Miner,  of  Bdwardsville,  Illinois,  to  be 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and 
he  has  assumed  the  duties  of  that  office.  Prof. 
<J.  M.  Parkinson  succeeds  him  as  superintend- 
ent at  Bdwardsville. 

Superintendent  F.  T.  Oldt,  so  long  at  the 
head  of  the  schools  In  Lanark,  Illinois,  will 
superintend  the  schools  in  Freeport  next  year. 
He  was  superintendent  at  Green  Bay,  Wiscon- 
sin, last  year.  His  Illinois  friends  will  be  glad 
to  welcome  him  home. 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  Sl  Benedict,  175  Monroe 
street,  Chicago,  will  send  free  of  cost  to  any 
applicant,  an  excellent  map  of  the  World's 
Fair  grounds,  showing  the  place  of  all  the 
buildings  and  other  objects  of  interest. 

Evanston  township  high  school  graduated  a 
class  of  twenty-seven  on  June  16,  eleven  boys 
and  sixteen  girls.  Eight  pupils  completed  the 
classical  course,  and  more  than  half  the  class 
go  on  to  higher  education. 

Prof.  S.  E.  Harwood,  of  Indiana,  has  been 
elected  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  at  Car- 
bondale.  He  is  no  stranger  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois. As  Prof.  Harwood  is  a  republican,  his 
election  could  have  had  *'  no  politics  in  it." 
This,  with  the  fact  that  no  republican  was  dis- 
turbed in  the  faculty  of  the  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal University,  at  Normal,  must  be  set  down 
to  the  credit  of  those  in  authority  at  Spring- 
field. 

After  spending  two  years  in  Europe,  Prof. 
Frank  McMurry  returns'  to  take  the  chair  of 
Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Cham- 
paign. Prof.  McMurry  has  made  two  pro- 
longed trips  to  Europe  for  study  and  improve- 
ment. After  returning  from  the  first,  he  be- 
came assistant  training  teacher  in  the  Normal 
University.  After  doing  excellent  service  In 
that  position,  he  resigned  to  make  his  recent 
trip.  We  are  glad  that  he  returns  to  Illinois, 
and  we  predict  that  he  will  he  heard  from. 

Mr,  Geo.  F.  Brotm,  BloamirkgUm^  VI.: 

Upon  careful  examination  I  find  the  little 
**  Language  Manuals "  adapted  by  Dr.  D»- 
Garmo,  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 

The  work  is  simple,  definite,  progressive, 
and  interesting.  Every  step  advances  through 
experience  to  the  fixed  right  use  of  words,  and 
the  rules  and  principles  seem  to  grow.  I  thor- 
oughly like  these  books. 

I  wish  I  could  have  written  this  message  be- 
fore, but  I  have  not  found  time  till  now  to 
carefully  examine  these  manuals. 

For  Thb  Pubuc-School  Journal  I  have  sub- 
scribed for  several  years,  which  of  course 
means  that  I  like  it.    Very  truly, 

F.  M.  Baooh. 

FraifiMin  Si^U)Ol,  8L  Louis. 


The  Able  Discussion  of  an 
Important  Educational  Question 

This  is  what  the  Atlantic  Momthly  is  giving  every  teacher  a  chance  to  read. 
IN  THC  AUGUST  NUMBER.  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 

.AcmAwDic  and  Technioal  Instractioii.    By      The  Technical   School   and   the   UniTer- 
Prof.  N.  S.  Sicalkb,  of  Harvard  Univer-  aity.     By   Qen.    Francis   A.   Walkbb, 

sity.  Pros,  of  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers. 
OentB  a   Oopy.  f^.OO  a   Voar. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO..  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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'  R.'  L.  Barton,  late  superintendent  of  the 
sctiooln  of  Champaign,  Illinois,  will  have 
ehkrge  of  the  schools  In  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis- 
^oiibin;  next  year. 

Two  new  state  normal  schools  are  to  be 
opened  in  Wisconsin;  this  will  put  the  Badger 
dtate  far  in  the  lead  of  all  tbe  western  states 
In  the  number  of  such  institutions. 

Prof.  John  Hull,  lately  at  the  head  of  the 

Southern    Illinois  Normal    University,    takes 

'6harge  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  River 

Falls,  Wisconsin,  next   year.    What  Illinois 

loses,  Wisconsin  gains. 

A  letter  from  Pres.  J.  Baldwin,  in  the  School 
l^Vmcm,  says:  **I  will  complete  tomorrow, 
Aug.  1,  my  summer  normal  campaign  in  Texas, 
and  will  have  given  fift>-one  lectures.  I  then 
'  start  for  Utah  to  give  a  course  of  thirty  lec- 
tures. I  will  then  go  to  Chicago  to  spend 
September.'*    Can  he  need  any  vacation? 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  William 
Sawley  Smith'in  our  rambles  among  the  insti- 
tutes, and  of  hearing  him  give  recitations.  He 
is  a  man  of  Infinite  Jest  and  Jollity;  a  master 
of  dialects,  and  one  whose  countenance  doeth 
good  like  a  medicine.  His  lectures  and  read- 
ings are  heartily  appreciated  by  Kansas  audi- 
ences.— Western  SchoolJoumaL 

Another  veteran  has  passed  away,  in  the 
person  of  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  who  died  about 
the  middle  of  August.  He  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Normal  School  at  Baltimore. 


He  also  filled  the  office  of  state  superintendent 
of  Maryland.  He  has  taken  a  prominent  pari 
in  the  work  of  the  National  :Bducational  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Cary,  one  of  the  prominent  school 
men  of  Nebraska,  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Milwaukee  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy.  He  has 
been  a  close  student  of  education  for  some 
time  in  its  deeper  soundings^  and  promises  to 
become  one  of  the  recognized  educational  lead- 
ers in  the  near  future. 

The  county  institute  held  at  Danville,  111., 
by  County  Superintendent  Griffith  was  one  of 
the  best  attended  and  most  successful  of  any 
in  the  state.  Vermilion  county  has  been  for- 
tunate in  the  selection  of  her  county  superin- 
tendents in  recent  times.  Mr.  Griffith  suc- 
ceeded J.  D.  Benedict,  who  became  assistant 
state  superintendent,  and  has  proved  himself  to 
be  a  strong  and  influential  leader  of  the  edu- 
cational forces  of  the  county. 

It  is  not  good  laws  we  need  so  much  as  good 
teachers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of 
Texas  to  prevent  boards  of  trustees  from  em- 
ploying good  teachers  and  keeping  them;  and 
good  teachers. who  are  reasonably  secure  in 
their  positions  will  make  good  schools.  Pro- 
fessional, competent  teachers  in  all  the  schools 
of  Texas  would  put  Texas  in  the  front  rank 
educationally,  in  less  time  than  anything  else 
could  do  it. — School  Forurri^  DaUae^  Tex. 

His  head  is  level;  and  the  need  is  the  same 
everywhere  that  it  is  in  Texas. 


TEACHERS  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 


ALL  ABOUT 


OUR  COMMON  SCHOOL  BOOKS:  Carefully  graded  readers  (with 
supplementary  readers),  spellers,  arithmetics  (elementary  and  advanced), 
well  systematized  music  course,  writing'  books,  and  the  Normal  Course  in 
English. 

THE  HEALTH  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGIES;  by  Chas. 
H.  Stowell,  M.  D. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT;  by  William  A. 
Mowry,  Ph.  D.     Special  state  editions. 

HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORICAL  CHARTS  of  the 
United  States;  by  Townsend  MacCoun,  A.  M.  ''The  greatest  mechanical 
aid  for  the  study  of  United  States  History  during  a  generation.-* 

The  other  valuable  books  named  in  our  catalogue. 

Send  for  it.  Free  to  any  address. 


Silver,  BURDETT  ^  Co.,  Publishers. 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YOBK. 


CHICAaO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Miss  Mabel  A.  McKinney  will  have  a  posi- 
tion for  the  cominfc  year  in  the  facalty  of  the 
Normal  School  at  St^  Cloud.  Minn. 

Mrs.  Carrie  P.  Herndon,  class  of  '93,  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  has  an  excellent  po- 
sition in  the  schools  at  Morgan  Park,  near 
Chicago. 

Prof.  Theodore  H.  Haney  leaves  the  high 
school  of  Richland  Center,  Wis.,  to  become 
principal  of  the  high  school  in  Winona,  Minn. 

E.  E.  Van  Cleve,  lately  the  efficient  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Carmi,  111.,  will  have 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Carlyle,  111.,  next  year. 

BOTH  FOB  $2.50  A  TBAB. 

The  great  illustrated  monthlies  have  In 
the  past  sold  for  $4.00  a  year.  It  was  a  won- 
der to  the  printers  how  the  CosmopolUan^  with 
Its  yearly  1,536  pages  of  reading  matter  by  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  world,  and  its  1,200  il- 
lustrations by  clever  artists,  could  be  furnished 
for  $3.00  a  year.  In  January  last  it  put  in  the 
most  perfect  magazine  printing  plant  In  the 
world,  and  now  comes  what  Is  the  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  will  send  Thb  Public- 
School  Journal  to  a  new  subscriber  for  one 
year  and  also  the  Co9mapolilan  for  one  year 
for  $2.50  for  both.  This  reduction  is  a  pre- 
mium to  new  subscribers,  but  an  old  subscriber 
can  get  the  advantage  of  it  by  sending  us  the 
name  of  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Public- 
School  Journal  with  $2.50  and  receive  the 
CotmapdliUin  for  one  year  for  his  trouble. 

The  last  report  of  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  of  the  state  of  Indiana  has  been 
received.  It  covers  the  years  ending  in  July 
of  1891  and  1892.  Indiana  has  a  permanent 
school  fund  of  $16,000,000.  The  amount  paid 
out  for  school  purposes  in  1892  was  over 
$5,500,000.  There  was  a  total  enrollment  of 
512,000  pupils,  and  a  daily  attendance  of  360,- 
OOO.  The  average  compensation  paid  to  teach- 
ers is,  men  $2.30  per  day,  and  women  $2.01  per 
day.  The  average  length  of  school  term 
throughout  the  state  Is  132  days.  The  school 
property  in  the  state  is  worth  $16,500,000.  The 
state  superintendent,  Mr.  Hervey  -D.  Vorls, 
recommends  a  few  needed  changes  In  the 
school  law,  pressing  especially  the  Importance 
of  placing  a  well  selected  library  In  every  dis- 
trict school.  The  volume  contains  valuable 
information  concerning  the  Indiana  Reading 
Circles,  a  uniform  course  of  study,  teachers* 
Institutes  and  associations,  county  superin- 
tendents* associations,  and  the  higher  edu- 
cational institutions.  We  note  that  the  state 
board  of  education  and  other  educational 
bodies  commend  very  highly,  and  heartily  en- 
dorse the  school  text-book  law  of  Indiana. 
This  surprised  us  a  little,  having  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  teachers  of  the  state  did  not 
approve  the  law.  If  its  excellences  have  com- 
pelled a  change  of  opinion  since  it  has  gotten 
Into  working  order,  this  is  an  important  piece 
of  information  that  ought  to  be  made  known. 
The  remarkable  thing  In  Indiana  Just  now  Is 
the  truly  wonderful  success  of  the  two  reading 
circles,  one  for  teachers  and  one  for  pupils. 


SOME  TEXT-BOOKS 

OF  GREAT  MERIT. 

ADHlRABIiY  ADAPTED  TO  HICHE9  GRADES 


Chitt«nd«n'a  Engliah  Compoaitlon,    A  prep- 
aration for  Rhetoric^  $  .60 

.  "I  find  Chittenden's  Bngllsh  ComnoBition  a  work  of 
ereat  merit,  tlioroughly  practical,  Bufliciently  full,  and  in- 
dicating the  very  best  method  of  approaching  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  school  work."— J.  W.  Andkkbom,  State 
Supt.  of  Pablic  Instractlon,  California. 

Jonea'a  First  Leasona  in  Latln^  -^kij 

"I  regard  Jones's  Latin  Lessons  as  the  most  thoroagh 
preparation  for  Caesar  I  have  ever  seen.  If  I  am  to  teach 
the  Ciesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  olease  bring  my  pnplls  np 
on  Jones's  Latin  Lessons.^*— Obi.s.  Chambbblain,  Prin. 
of  Crookston,  Minn.,  High  School. 

Bolae-PattenKili'a  Greeic  Leaaons,  ^1.00 

"I  am  enthnslastic  over  this  common-sense  little  text- 
book which  moves  aloncr  by  snch  easy  staees,  with 
simplesentencesandplenty  of  them."— H.  W.  Kkad,  In- 
stractor  in  Greek,  Knox  College. 

Jones's  Latin  Prose  Composition,  ^1.00 

Jonss's  Grscic  Prose  Composition,         $1.00 

•  "We  are  well  satisfied  with  Jones's  Greek  and  Latin 
Compositions,  and  consider  them  ahead  of  any  other  works 
on  the  same  subject  that  we  have  seen."— J.  F.  Moour, 
Prin.  of  Anbnm,  Me.,  High  School. 

"These  books  do  not  need  an  agent  to  sound  their 
praises.     They  speak  for  themselves  with  snfflclent  em- 

Sbasls."- E.  H.  Wilson,  Prin.  of  Boys'  School,  Norwalk, 
onn. 

Wslsli's  Essentials  of  Geometry,  ^f«35 

"Welsh's  Geometry  is  in  very  satisfactory  nse  in  onr 
High  School.''— M.  W.  Habribon,  Supt.  of  Wabash,  lud.. 
City  Schools. 

"It  combines  all  the  logical  features  of  the  old  Geometry 
with  the  practical  methods  and  discoveries  of  the  new.-"— 

W.  P.  CoPB,  Prin.  of  Hamilton,  O.,  High  School. 

« 

Wineliell's  GeologlesI  Excursions.    Designed 
for  beginners  in  Science,  ^1*35 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Winchell's  Geological 
Excursions.  The  exercises  are  simply  perfect.*^— W .  W. 
RuPBBT,  Supt  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Schools. 

WInclieirs  Geological  Studies.   Designed  for 

HIgli  Scliools,  Colleges,  etc.»  M*50 

"I  think  it  fairlv  stau'ls  first  among  our  text-books  for 
advanced  work  in  Geology.  Ito  accuracy,  arrangement, 
and  wise  selection  of  thin!<8  most  important  to  the  student 
will  recommend  it  to  every  experienced  educator."— W.  A. 
Brownbll,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Natural  Sciences,  Syracuse, 
N.  T.,  High  School. 

Welsh's  Engilsli  Literature,  Library  Edition, 
3  vols.,  1,100  pages,  ^4.00 

The  same.    University    Edition,   a  volumes 
bound  In  one  cover,  ^3  00 

"I  regard  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  the  very  beet 
work  accessible  to  American  teachers.  No  one  at  all  in- 
terested in  the  subject  can  afford  to  do  without  this  exc«M- 
lent  manual."-^.  M.  Grbbnwood,  Supt  City  Schools, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Just  issued,  a  new  sixteen-page  Catalogue, 
containing  a  complete  list  of  all  our  publica- 
tions, which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  free 
to  any  teacher  sending  us  his  or  her  name  and 
address. 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO., 

a6a  and  264  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO. 
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Uftrvard  University  hM  eotered  serloasl; 
upon  tbe  work  of  coDductlng  courses  of  lec- 
tures ftnd  iDBtrucIloD  In  edacatloo  and  teach- 
ing. Prof.  HftDDS  is  the  leading  spirit  and  Is 
kn  able  tesder.  The  entire  field  ot  edncatlonal 
work  /rom  primary  school  to  university  Is 
covered  in  these  lectures. 

Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville  has  lately 
taken  some  forward  steps  In  the  way  of  a  fine 
new  gymnasium,  the  refltlinB  of  other  build- 
ings, a  new  equipment  of  apparatus,  and  la 
the  extended  courses  of  study  both  Id  the 
academy  and  college, — one  hundred  elective 
courses  are  now  offered.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  result  is  what  It  ought  to  be, — a 
deeper  Interest,  and  an  Increase  in  attendance. 


THEY 
USED 


POND'S 
EXTRACT 

lEEWMTTHEUSULTWlS: 

PenSi  Extract  aiiBluUlf  enni  im  »J 
•  »r,  „im,  ««  ./  PILIS.-H.  A. 
UrrcHcooc,  Dttnit,  UitK 

Bxtr.p^f,r  an,  CATARRH 
tf  tkt  ntu  and  /ibvo/.— H.Buia. 

Onfy  Mnf  t  Itavl  ivtr  itlH  tiat  lalui 

.w,  tk,  INFLAMMATION 
w«..^/>»|NSICT  Bins. 

—p.  H.  CooPKK,  Fert  Ctergi,  Flo, 

AO,  hk,  matUiu  OPHTHAL- 
MIA. /Ubit»mKl,/ar%OK\t 
■YKS. — Kxv.  H.  JjUOSON. 

But  ImhuKt  I  katv  ntr  tutd  far 
rMlv  ^rf,.„,     SORINISS, 

CUTS,  STRAINS,  'f.-Htm 
Pkboduciu. 
A<^BRUISES<»<WOUNDa 

netting  ejnalt  it. — T.  F.  CoHNKFT. 
Hatarndfirm,.  HEADACHE. 

SORE  THROAT,  SORE 
■YES,  ABSCESSES,  -ti 
ALL  I>AIH.-E-UcCau. 

Th»   anfy  rtm*^  tiat  «nll  emtnl 

HEMORRHACES   /"»    <<< 

&MVT.— Geo.  W.  Waxnxr,  ScronUn,  Pa. 

Smtli  anftUng  t  iavt  tntr  tutd  ftr 
NBURALCIA,  U«£ngtUa  and 
lumarrtagn.—^,  H.  Fauuehbk,  M,  D, 

linaw  itt  valnt  in  ndnting  VARI- 
COSE VEiNS.-A.  C  Suaoai. 
Take  Pond's  Extract  only. 
Avoid  all  Subotltutso. 

PONVt  EXTMCT  CO.,  N«r  Y«k  ud  iMdia. 


llDlIki  the  DDtok  Praeass 

Iralles 
iemlcak 

•d  In  tlia 

ration  of 

iBtOO.'S 

stGocoa 


Arraimrat  or 


W.  BAZZR  *ca.I)oinlutter,  Kh» 


THE  LKLAND 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  says  that  the 
Leiand  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  Is  owing  Its 
professors  933,450  for  salaries  for  last  year, 
and  gives  currency  to  gloomy  forebodings  con- 
cerning the  fluanclal  prospects  nf  that  Insti- 
tution. Our  readers  will  remember  that  Tax' 
JotJSNAL  was  taken  sharply  to  task  by  one  of  the 
professors,  for  expressing  a  doubt  concerning 
Its  future  financial  condition,  and  plainly  told 
that  If  It  knew  more  It  would  say  less  about 
this  matter.  The  Bxaminer  says  that  ei -Pres- 
ident Harrison  has  canceled  his  engagement 
to  deliver  a  course  of  law  lectures,  and  Inti- 
mates that  It  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
university  will  open  at  all  this  year.  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  The  Journal  that  the  ExnmA/ner, 
for  some  reason.  Is  an  unfriendly  critic  of  the 
Hchool  and  that  Its  statements  should  be  taken 
with  salt,  but  that  such  statements  pass  uncon- 
tradicted Is  additional  evidence  that  Thk 
JouRMAL  reported  the  tacts  about  tbe  Institu- 
tion last  winter,  and  that  It  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  tbe  skeleton  In  tbe  closet  that  stirreid 
upour  esteemed  correspondent  lochastlse  Tub 
Journal.  But  we  are  confident  that  the  uni- 
versity will  open  on  tbe  first  Thursday  of  Sep- 
tember, and  we  pray  that  tbe  great  financial 
eipectatiooB  of  this  admirable  school  may  be 
fully  realised.  If  they  shall  be,  Leiand  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University  will  become  the  pride,  not 
only  of  America,  but  of  the  educational  world. 

Mot  a  few  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
see  the  nursery  story  of  "The  Woman  and 
her  Pig"  In  The  Jodrkai..  It  is  presented 
S3  the  first  work  with  the  first-year  pupils. 
One  valuable  purpose  Is  to  enable  the  little 
folks  to  find  their  tongues  In  their  new  sur- 
roundings. It  Is  a  Jingle  which,  like  the 
"House  that  Jack  Built,"  Is  always  Interesting 
to  sii-year-olda.  There  is  an  order  In  the 
thought  that  Is  easy  to  follow,  and  the  reader 
will  see  that  In  Sec.  VI.  the  children  are  left 
to  work  their  wav  back  by  themselves.  Bat 
Hrs.  HcHurry  gives  alt  the  explanation  that  is 
needed  for  making  a  school  exercise  of  It. 
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THREE  HEW  BOOKS 


Hale's  ''Stories  for  Children. 


ff 


A  Supplementary  Reader  lor  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  by  Miss  Lucretla  Hale,  Boston, 
Mass.  It  presents  In  an  exceedingly  cle;ar  way  a  series  of  Lessons  In  Morals.  Cloth, 
216  pages,  40  cents. 


f» 


Sargent's  '^  Hour  of  SongJ 

A  High  School  SoDg  Book.     It  contains  two-part,  three-part,  and  four-part,  secular 
songs.    Sacred  songs  and  opening  exercises.    Cloth,  176  pages,  85  cents. 


Fall's  "Chemistry  {Manual. 


ff 


A  practical  Laboratory  Manual  for  High  Schools,  by  Prof.  Delos  Fall,  Albion  College, 
Albion,  Michigan.    Cloth,  84  pages  (with  plenty  of  blank  pages  for  notes),  60  cents. 


LEACH,  SHE  WELL  ^  SANBORN, 


106  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. 


NSW  YOBX. 


We  will  send  fifteen  of  our  selected  merit 
cards  for  a  new  subscriber  to  Phb  Joubnal. 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  Tax 
JouBNAX  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

Says  our  Bob,  ''I  like  the  Columbian  postage 
stamps,  because  when  I  lick  one  of  them,  it 
seems  like  licking  some  one  of  my  size. 

Have  you  read  the  EvoltMonof  Doddf  There 
is  no  book  more  popular  with  teachers  just 
now;  and  it  will  do  any  thoughtful  teacher  or 
parent  good  to  read  it. 

Have  you  read  Black  Beauty  yourself?  Have 
you  read  it  to  your  pupils?  We  have  the  best 
reason  for  saying  that  it  will  interest  children; 
and  it  will  do  them  good.     (See  adv.) 

$75.00  to  $250.00  PER  MONTH 

ctn  be  made  working  for  as.    Spare  honrs  tamed  to  eood 
aecoant.  Thie  U  of  eepeciftl  Inierost  and  valae  10  teachen. 
Herer  mind  abonl  tending  otamp.    Addreoa 
B.  F.  JOHNSON.  Richmond,  V. 

Will  county  superintendents,  and  any  others, 
needing  School  Registers  and  Ciassiflcation 
Records,  kindly  let  us  know  their  wants?  We 
can  furnish  them  with  an  excellent  article  on 
very  favorable  terms. 

Why  are  postage  stamps  like  idle  school 
boys?  Because  you  must  lick  their  backs  to 
make  them  stick  to  their  letters.  Or,  this: 
The  teacher  sticks  one  with  a  lick,  and  licks 
the  other  with  a  stick. 

It  will  pay  teachers  to  read  carefully  our  ad- 
vertising pages.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  things  of  interest  you  can  find 
there.  And  when  you  order  anything  of  our 
advertisers  you  will  do  us  a  favor  if  you  will 
say  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  In  Thb 

PUBUO-SCHOOL  JOUBNAX. 

A  map  of  the  heavens,  suited  to  every  day  in 
the  year,  for  50  cents.    See  ad. 


TO  NKW  YORK  VIA  WASHINOTOX. 

One  of  the  most  delightfnl  pontes  from  Chicu^o,  St. 
Loalt,  and  Cincinnati  to  New  York  is  the  B.  A  O.  R. 
R.  via  Washington.  The  trip  possesses  many  peenllar 
chArms,  especially  to  one  whose  joarneylngs  nave  never 
taken  him  to  the  borders  of  the  sanoy  Soulhland.  The 
ride  throagh  the  Monongahela  Valley,  orer  the  Alleghany 
moantalns,  and  then  nlong  the  historic  PotomHC,  awakens 
a  keen  Inierest  In  the  lover  of  the  pictnresqae.  Hach  of 
the  ground  traversed  has  onlqae  historic  associations.  ▲ 
larse  part  of  this  region  was  debatable  land  daring  the 
civil  war.  Across  these  fields  and  down  these  dasty  roads 
once  marched  now  the  Bine  and  now  the  Qray.  These  val- 
leys once  rang  with  cheers  now  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  now  for  the  Stars  and  Bars.  These  monntainoas  heights 
more  than  once  echoed  the  sounds  of  deadly  confl.ct.  Here 
General  Lee  invaded  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  only  to 
be  rcpn1i*ed  at  Ctettysborg.  Here  Stonewall  Jackson  di- 
rected his  forces  on  that  "  grand  hnntingexcarsion,"  by 
which  he  corralled  theP<d-ral  forces  in  Harper's  Ferry. 
And  here  at  Harper's  Ferry  wns  John  Brown^s  old  brick 
fort.  To  one  who  remembers  when  these  names  were  first 
written  in  blood,  what  an  excitement  of  fe«linfr  their  men- 
tion aronses,  as  do  slso  ihe  names  Antietam,  Sharpsbarg, 
Sonth  Moantain,  Shenandoah,  Harper's  Ferry,  Balrs 
BlQif. 

Soon  after  Harper's  Ferry  is  passed  there  is  seen  dimlv 
the  white  marble  shaft  of  Washington's  Monament,  ana 
then  a  great  white  dome,  nnd  then  other  pinnacl>  s  and 
spires,  and  Washington  is  reached. 

Even  the  most  carsory  glance  at  the  city  is  sore  to  be 
profoundly  impressive.  A  naif  hoar's  drive  through  tlie 
streets  wilt  reveal  those  features  which  have  given  the  city 
its  reputation  and  m  ide  it,  in  one  sense,  the  Mecca  of  all 
patriotic  citizens  of  this  country. 

New  York  is  about  five  hours*  ride  from  Washington, 
via  the  famous  Royal  Blue  Line.  The  road  touches  at  Bal- 
timore, Wilmington,  and  Philadelphia.  ThU  is  one  of  the 
finest  sections  of  railroad  in  the  world,  the  speed  of  the 
trains  often  over  sixty  miles  an  how.— NortAwetiem  Con- 
gregationalUt. 

The  Greatest  Offer  Bver  Made. 

The  Coamopotttan  Magazine,  which  every- 
body knows  to  be  the  most  attractive  33.00 
magazine  published,  will  be  sent  as  a  premium 
to  any  new  subscriber  of  Thb  Joubnal  for 
$2.50  for  the  two.  That  is,  we  will  send  both 
The  Public-School  Joubnal  and  the  Coamo- 
politan  for  one  year  for  $2.50. 

W.  D.  Hawk,  lately  of  the  Rockford  High 
School,  becomes  principal  next  year  of  the 
high  school  In  Freeport,  Illinois. 
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JACKSONVILLE    80UTHBASTBRK  Lms. 

The  direct  route  between  the  north  and 
south,  ?rlth  good  connections  for  the  east  and 
west.  Extending  from  Peoria  on  the  north  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  III.,  on  the 
souih,  with  branches  to  Springfield,  III.,  and 
from  Lichfield  to  Springfield,  and  from  Litch- 
field to  Columbiana,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Running  the  famous  '*Red  Express"  trains 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria.  These  trains  are  run  In  con- 
nection with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  i^.  B. 

This  company  pays  particular  attention  to 
school  superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  on  their  various  trips  for  plea- 
sure and  to  attend  meetings,  whether  travel- 
ing alone  or  In  parties,  and  will  take  pains  to 
make  whatever  special  arrangements  the  stu- 
dents require. 

D.  W.  BiDKB,  W.  W.  Eeitt, 

Gton.  Supt.,  Gton.  Pass  Agt., 

Jacksonville,  111. 

If  you  want  some  slate  blackboards,  write  to 
us  about  them.  They  are  pretty;  they  are  per- 
manent; In  the  long  run  they  are  cheap. 

PuBLio-ScHooL  Pub.  Co. 

I  have  had  nasal  catarrh  for  ten  years  so 
bad  that  there  were  great  sores  in  my  nose, 
and  one  place  was  eaten  through.  I  got  Ely's 
Cream  Balm.  Two  bottles  did  the  work.  My 
nose  and  head  are  well.  I  feel  like  another 
man.^ — C.  8.  McMlllen,  Sibley,  Jackson  Co., 
Mo. 


THE    PUBLIC-SCHOOL  BUREAU. 

More  teachers  are  employed  to  fill  vacancies 
in  July  and  August  than  in  any  other  two 
months  in  the  year.  We  are  receiving  notices 
of  vacancies  and  requests  to  nominate  teachers 
every  day.  We  have  not  enough  competent 
persons  to  fill  these  places.  Among  the  best 
teachers  In  the  country  some  are  on  our  list,  but 
they  are  not  long  available.  They  are  soon 
picked  up.  The  Public-School  Bureau  is  work- 
ing to  build  up  a  reputation  for  telling  the 
truth  about  applicants  and  places.  We  invite 
those  teachers  who  wish  for  better  opportu- 
nities than  they  now  have,  and  who  can  stand 
the  test  of  an  Investigation  to  write  us  for  In- 
formation concerning  our  Bureau. 

Inflammation  is  the  whole  trouble  in  many 
diseases  and  injuries.  Reduce  the  Inflamma- 
tion and  natural  healing  or  natural  recovery 
will  quickly  ensue. 

Pond's  Extract  reduces  inflammation  any- 
where If  it  can  reach  It.  If  the  inflammation 
is  external,  bathe  or  bandage  with  Pond's  Ex- 
tract; if  Internal,  take  Pond's  Extract  in- 
ternally— anyhow  make  It  reach  the  Inflamed 
place.  The  book  of  directions  around  each 
bottle  will  tell  you  how.  The  beneficial  result 
is  extraordinary.  Try  it,  and  you'll  be  as  sure 
of  it  as  we  are.  And  if  you  want  Pond's  Ex- 
tract, don't  be  persuaded  to  take  something 
else.  If  yon  went  to  buy  a  shovel,  would  yoa 
come  home  with  a  pitchfork  Just  because  the 
hardware  man  said  he  was  out  of  shovels,  and, 
anyhow,  the  pitchfork  was  *'just  as  good?*' 
But  it  isn't — not  to  shovel  with. 


.  .  .  NOW  BEADH  .  .  . 


VIGOK,  GtlACE  m  HEAItTll.  OF  BODY  A|!ID  |II]1D. 


BY  THE  USE  OF 


Hans  t^asmussen's  Physical  Goltupe  for  the  Publie  Schools. 

The  commands  are  illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  half-tone  pictures  from  photo- 
graphs of  Milwaukee  children.  Any  teacher  can  give  instructions  by  the  use  of  this  book  in 
calisthenics,  marching,  wand,  dumb-bells,  and  Indian  club  exercises.  The  lessons  contain 
varied,  pleasing,  and  exceedingly  beneficial  movements.  They  will  be  helpful  In  making  a  school 
orderly  and  attractive.  They  please  parents  and  pupils,  and  what  is  better,  give  the  children 
vigor,  grace  and  health,  resulting  In  more  effective  study  and  better  recitations.  The  subject 
of  Physical  Culture  is  now  attracting  attention,  and  teachers  giving  these  exercises  will  become 
popular.    The  book  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  $1.35. 


OBSEt^VATIOH  liESS0]4S 

Leading  to  and  preparing  for  the  rational  study  of  geography,  are  now  given 
in  all  progressive  schools.  Troeg^r**  Science  Book  contains  such  lessons. 
They  are  put  in  language  the  child  of  nine  or  ten  years  can  understand. 
They  are  especially  adapted  to  train  the  senses,  to  induce  children  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  facts  by  their  own  efforts  and  to  give  them  an  interest  in  nature 
that  will  never  die  out.  This  book  is  proving  a  great  success  in  the  school 
room.     Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  50  cents.    Address, 

GHO.  SHBI^WOOD  &  CO., 


/ 


307  and  309  Wabash  Ave. 


Chieago,  Illi&ois, 
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&o,ooo 


is  the  esifmated  number  of 

that  attend  snmmer  schools  of  normal  Instruction  and  professional  training.  This  is  a  good 
sign.  It  shows  that  the  educational  forces  are  actively  at  work,  and  it  argues  well  for  the 
fotare.  Bat  there  are  not  less  than  ioo»ooo  other  equally  earnest  teachers  that  are  debarred 
from  thdse  advantages  by  reason  of  the  expense  involved  in  traveling  greater  or  less  distances, 
with  otlier  attendant  outlay. 

19"  The  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERIES,  however,  makes  it  practicable  for 
every  teacher  to  hold  a  normal  institute  or  training  school  at  home. 

■  1^  With  the  Series  is  furnished  fbbs  a  complete  three  years*  course  of  Professional  Study 
and  Blading  upon  the  basis  of  the  outline  prepared  for  the  Teachers*  International  Beading 
Circle,  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

GP*  The  coarse  is  arranged  in  monthly  sections  and  yearly  terms.  It  may  be  completed, 
however,  tn  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  t^e  time  devoted  to  study.  Arrangements 
for  the  criticism  and  correction  of  written  work  may  be  made  when  desired. 

GP*  The  entire  Series,  twenty-three  volumes,  will  be  delivered  by  express,  prepaid,  to  any 
responsible  teacher  in  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  35.00,  and  nine  months'  time  allowed  for 
the  payment  of  the  balance,  making  only  33.00  a  month,  or  ten  cents  a  day. 

A  postal  card,  with  I.  E.  S.  and  your  address  written  upon  It,  mailed  to  us,  will  get  further 

particulars. 

D.  AFPLBTOK  dk  OOMPANY,  Publishers, 

Ohica^  Office,  S48  Wabash  Avenue.  New  York,  Boston,  Ohicagro. 


DBSIRED  INFORMATION. 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  superiority  of  the  service  offered  by 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Lines  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Du- 
luth  and  all  points  in  the  Northwest.  Two 
fast  trains  leave  Chicago  daily  for  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  with  Pullman  Vestl- 
baled  Drawing  Boom  Sleepers  and  Coaches  of 
latest  design.  Its  dining  car  service  is  un- 
surpassed. This  the  public  is  invited  to  Judge 
for  Itself.  It  Is  the  only  route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  over  which  both  Pullman  Vestibuled, 
first-class,  and  Pullman  Tourist  cars  are  ope- 
rated from  Chicago  via  St.  Paul  without 
change. 

Pamphlets  giving  valuable  Information  can 
be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  to  Jas.  C.  Pond,  Qen- 
eral  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 

He— ''What  a  charming  evening!  By  the 
way,  Evelina,  did  you  ever  witness  an  Italiam 
sunset?** 

Syte— "No,  Alphonso,  I  never  saw  an  Italian 
sunset;  but  I  have  seen  a  day  go.** 

HAVB  TOU  A  FLAG  OVSB  TOUB  SCHOOL  HOUSE, 

YET? 

To  be  sure,  the  Columbian  year  draws  near 
its  close;  but  the  flag  will  mean  even  more 
next  year  than  It  does  this.  We  are  still  furn- 
ishing flags  to  teachers  at  reduced  rates.  They 
are  the  same  kind  that  have  given  such  perfect 
satisfaction  to  our  numerous  customers. 


What  Is  the  difference  between  the  fixed 
stars  and  the  flitting  meteors,  sometimes  called 
shooUng  stars? 

The  fixed  stars  are  9U7W,  the  others  are  only 
dorters. 

ST.  LOUIS  LIMITED  VIA  WABASH  LINE. 

The  Chicago-St.  Louis  Limited,  leaving  Chi- 
cago dally  except  Sunday  at  10:32  a.  m..  Is  now 
a  solid  vestibuled  train,  built  especially  for 
the  traflSc  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  ar- 
riving in  St.  Louis  at  6:4.5  p.  m.  It  is  made  up 
of  cafe  car,  library  car,  parlor  car,  palace  day 
coaches,  and  smoking  car,  arranged  in  the 
order  named.  It  makes  quicker  time  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Louis  than  any  of  our  competi- 
tors. Cafe  serves  meals  a  la  carte,  of  a 
quality  equal  to  any  restaurant.  The  library 
is  equipped  with  all  the  standard  works.  The 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  dallies  and  the  leading 
illustrated  weeklies  and  periodicals  are  kept 
on  file.  Every  convenience  known  to  the 
traveler  Is  to  be  found  on  this  train.  Time, 
ielght  and  a  quarter  hours,  Chicago  to  St. 
Louis.    Ticket  office,  201  Clark  street. 

**A  godsend  is  Bly's  Cream  Balm.  I  had 
catarrh  for  three  years.  Two  or  three  times  a 
week  my  nose  would  bleed.  I  thought  the 
sores  would  never  heal.  Your  Balm  has  cured 
me." — Mrs.  M.  A.  Jackson,  Portsmouth,  N.'H. 

Ton  want  some  good  patriotic  song  books 
about  these  days.  In  your  schools.  We  hare 
them.    See  our  advertising  columns. 


J 


TEE   PUBLIGSCBOOL   JOURNAL. 


[S^pUm^tr, 


At  the  beglnulnx  of  tbe  scbool  yebr,  every 
teftcher  should  arr&nge  for  •  liberal  supply  of 
the  best  periodical  literature,  It  he  has  not 
done  It  sooner.  It  nill  be  to  tbe  advaniage  of 
oor  subscribers  to  consult  our  clubblDg  Hat,  In 
the  adverilslDS  pages.  "Qettbe  Best,"  and 
save  money  at  the  Rame  time. 

A  BRSTAURANT  on  WBKKL6. 

Hay  ISlh  the  first  cafe  car  was  put  In 
serrlca  on  the  Wabash  railway  fast  da;  train 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The  car  la 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  flrsC-clsst  rentaur- 
ant  on  wheels.  A  passenger  can  spend  26 
cents  or  S9.00  In  It  for  a  meal.  Steaks  and 
meats  of  all  kinds  will  be  supplied,  and  In 
that  and  many  other  respects  It  will  dlffor 
from  a  buffet  car.  The  car  Is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  cate,  but  the  seats  are  as  comfortable  as 
the  Pullman  seats,  so  a  passenger  can  take  his 
time  at  lunch.  The  car  la  attached  to  tbe 
train  at  all  times  and  tbe  cook  Is  at  all  times 
ready  to  serve  short  orders.  This  restaurant 
car  Is  an  orisinal  Idea  of  the  Wabash  man- 
agement and  is  a  great  success.  The  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  Limited  leaves  Chicago  at 
10:H?  a.  m.  dally  except  Snnday,  arriving  8L 
Lools  6:49  p.  m.,  making  the  fastest  time  be- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Time,  eight 
and  a  qnarter  hours. 

We  realty  wish  that  such  of  our  aubscrlUers 
as  need  to  do  so,  would  read  very  carefully 
what  we  are  about  to  say.  We  do  not  purpose 
to  deal  unfairly  with  any  one;  nor  do  we  wish 
any  to  feel  that  we  have  dealt  unfairly  with 
them,  however  Utile  ground  there  may  be  for 
snch  a  feeling.  Yet,  we  get  many  replies  in 
reaponse  to  our  callsoo  delinquent  subscribers, 
that  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  are  sometimes 
misanderstood — after  all  of  the  explanations 
that  have  been  made. 

Often,  we  are  told,  "I  never  subscribed  for 


your  JocBHAi^"  Generally,  w«  are  »bl«  to 
•how  clearly  that  this  answer  Is  not  true.  Yet 
It  Is  very  possible  through  some  mistake  of  onr 
agent  the  paper  may  be  sent  to  one  who  ha* 
not  subscribed.  In  such  a  case,  his  course  U 
plain  :  If  he  does  not  want  Tbe  JoDKKll.,  he 
should  promptly  return  it,  and  say  so.  If  he 
continues  to  take  It  from  the  ofBce,  he  Is  mor- 
ally and  legally  bound  to  pay  for  It;  It  Is  too 
late  h>  put  in  this  plea,  after  several  mouths 
or  several  years. 

Again,  we  are  told,  "  I  notlQed  yon  once,  or 
twice,  that  1  did  not  want  it."  Frequently, 
such  notices  have  been  sent,  but  with  no  re- 
mUtance  for  arrears;  such  notices  do  nolcount, 
either  In  law,  or  on  our  books.  Notices  given 
to  our  agents  may  not  reach  ns.  Send  aa  no- 
tices to  the  oJBoe.    They  will  be  heeded. 

Another  plea  la,  "  I  did  not  receive  one  or 
more  numbers."  Tbe  remedy  Is  simple:  II 
Thk  JovasAi,  does  not  come  to  a  subscriber  in 
due  time,  a  card  sent  to  the  oCBce  notifying  us 
of  the  fact  will  bring  a  duplicate  without  cost  to 
tbe  subscriber.  Sometimes,  tbe  excuse  is,  "I 
left  the  place  a  year  ago,  and  bave  not  seen  a 
copy  since."  It  does  not  take  a  profound  mind 
to  see  how  shallow  this  excuse  Is;  we  can't  be 
responsible  for  the  subscriber's  palpable  neg- 
lect. 

Once  more,  "I  subscribed  tor  only  one  year, 
and  supposed  you  wontd  stop  sending  it  when 
the  time  was  out."  In  answer,  we  say  that 
such  is  not  our  custom;  and  we  believe  the 
majority  of  our  subscribers  are  better  pleased 
to  have  ua  send  the  paper  till  It  Is  ordered 
stopped  and  arrearages  are  paid. 

What  we  have  been  saying  here  is  said  in 
every  Issue  of  The  Journal,  at  the  head  of 
tbe  first  editorial  page;  but  we  say  It  again  In 
a  different  way,  hoping  thereby  to  diminish 
friction  with  our  subscribers,  and  an  annoy- 
ance to  ourselves. 


^mnni     Mll^ir  Four  Popular  Books  by  S.C.  Hanson 

UVIIWI-    inU«JI\«      „M».».™.d..r.,.,»ui.,h.uni,„.f.t..„...c...«.. 


THE  MERRY  MELODIES  SERIES  oT,r..;f.r«r.^S,rS?,V."JS-r,2',.S?» 

It.lO  per  doiea  prepaid:  iDlrodDciorr  aJ.tW>topU>hav>b'm-otrt.  Sir.VERY  KOTES  (No  aor  ihc  Serin),  Isortta* 
nme  alu  and  pnCHstHeirr  Halodrea.    i<i,ooo  copies  Aavibtmiold  icithln  a  fgaou/iitlit.    Tbt  Tana  Books. 

SPICiat  OFFER.— Ad  extra  ropy  will  b«  added  to  eTciydoEeDonbesboTe  books  ordered  wUbln  the  neit  BO  daja. 
UrDOV  CnUPC  coDtalDs  18  pp.  of  the  elemsDia  d[  miistc,  80  pagea  of  the  cholcetl  new  aon^,  and  14  pp. 
■flCKnl  aUnUO  of  StKDdard  NatloDBl  Songs.  J llnstrsled  UlTe  wttli  board  covers.  SbccDIiper  copy,  or 
I8.SQ  per  doi>n  ncL    SS,ooO  eopUt  Aavi  tin  told. 

rai  IQTUrmr  CnUflC  ^ND  musical  drills  eontainam  pagea  of  fresh  motion  aongs,  and  X 
\*HLIOinLnil>  OUnUO  pp.  ot  new  manhe*,  with  Drm  Sierclaea.  Cloth  conn.  CU  cents  per  copy. 
An  excellent  hand-book  lor  the  lescber.        Al»  Umaoii'B 

CnUrTUIIir    Tt\    COCAU    RS  pp.  or  rmshfelecHonB  tor  Friday  attemDons.     10  cenia  par  copy. 
dUmtininu     lU    OrCnn    Columbian  Schsol  Report  tarda  (two  psgeB),iaoBDUpaidoM> 
orCBcenUperhnDdred.  Xo  fr4t  coptai  ifiookt.  Address  all  ordtra  to 

S.  C.   HAH S OH,  WilUamsport,  Indiana. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Our  Clubbing  L/ist. 


Htgtilar  A<6//o-teAoo/ 

A C4a&tle  Monthly,  Boston Si  00  $170 

Art  Amateur  (colored  plates) 4  00  4  95 

Centnry  Magazine 4  00  6  00 

OofimopoUtan 8  00  4  OOt 

Ecleciic  M agazlney* New  York 6  00  5  76 

Edacational  Review 3  00  3  75 

^Bdncatioii,  Boston  800  400 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Sprlngfleld,  Ohio. . .      50  1  75 

Godey's  Ladies  Book,  Philadelphia 3  00  3  09 

*Go]dtb waiters  Geographical  Magazine 

New  York 2  00  3  00 

Galaxy  of  Music  (nezi;),  Boston 100  2  30 

Harper's  Bazar.  New  York....     4  00  4  70 

Harper's  Weekly,  New  York 4  00  4  70 

Harper's  Magazine,  New  York 4  00  4  50 

Harper's  Tonng  People.  New  York 2  00  3  00 

Home   Magazine  (Mrs.  Logan),  Wash- 
ington  , 50  175 

Intelligence,  Chicago.... —  1  6J  2  75 

Indiana  School  Journal,  Indianapolis..  1  50  2  75 

Iowa  School  Jonmal 100  2  26 

Lippincoti*s  Magazine;  Philadelphia. ...  3  00  3  60 

Litteirs  Living  Age  {Mw),  Boston 8  00  8  75 

Magaasine  of  Art  New  York 3  50  4  40 


rHo9  wMn 

PHm,  ifonma/. 

Minerals tl  00  12  00 

Missouri  School  Jonmal 125  280 

Musical  Visitor,  Cincinnati 150  .250 

♦North  American  Review,  New  York. . .  5  O)  6  50 

N.  B.  Journal  of  Education,  Boston. . . .  2  50  3  50 

New  York  School  Journal,  New  York. .  2  50  3  76 

Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco 3  00  3  76 

Outing,  New  York 3  00  3  86 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  New  York.. .  5  00  5  50 

Public  Opinion 3  00  4  00 

Popular  Educator,  Boston 1  00  2  30 

Review  of  Reviews  (new  "jubscribers). . .  2  50  3  50 

School  News 125  250 

Scientific  American,  New  York 4  00  4  Si 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York 300  400 

Teachers' World 100  8  30 

Tid  Bits 150  2  40 

Western  Teacher.  M  ilwaukee 1  00  2  15 

Vidette 75  2  00 

Wide  Awake.  Boston 240  350 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 1  00  2  2'> 

World's  Colombian  Exposition  (illuH'd)  3  00  3  60 

♦Youths' Companion  (new) . 175  2  75 


♦ThoBo  marked  with  a  ♦  will  not  gix'e  discounts  on  renewals         tTo  new  sub««crlber8,  IB2.50  for  both. 
Any  other  publication  at  corresponding  rates  of  discount.     If  you  want  more  than  one  of 
the  above  publications,  you  can  order  any  number  you  wish,  by  deductfng  ^1.50  from  the  club 
price  given  opposite  each  publication,  except  one,  but  all  must  be  sent  to  one  address. 

Payment  for  club  rates  must  be  in  advance. 

Public-School  Publishing  Company.  Bloomington,  111. 


f ■ -i 

;     INSTRUOTIVE     \ 

i      BRIGHT     \ 

■  ■ 

i>»«««fly  ■  ■■■■■■  ■  H  ■  ■  ■  ai 

INEWl 


DR.  C.  A.  McMURRY'S 

^'General  Method" 

300  pp.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 


HIS  little  book  has  been  before  the  public  less  than  six  months,  but  during  that 
time  it  has  been  introduced  as  a  text-book  into  several  of  the  leading  Normal 
Schools  and  City  Training  Schools.  It  has  been  found  very  useful  also  as  a 
book  for  study  in  teachers'  reading  clubs.  It  is  not  less  valuable  for  individual 
study.  To  one  who  wishes  to  get  a  comprehension  of  such  method  in  teaching  as 
shall  result  in  ** character  building,"  this  book  will  be  an  inspiration.  The  author 
studied  for  several  years  in  Germany,  and  he  gives  us  the  fruit  of  German  thought 
when  sifted  by  an  American  thinker. 


"McMurry'8  'Oenerul  Method'  is  a  gem."—!..  H.  Jones. 
Svpt.  HchooU^  Indianapolis. 

"I  am  more  than  pleaeed  with  it  "— W.  H.  Elson,  Supt, 
Schools,  La  Porte,  fnch 

"Our  teachers  are  delighted  with  the  GeDeral  Method.'* 
—Supt,  J.  W.  HamiUon,  Monticello,  Ind. 


Mrs.  Emma  Mout  McRea,  of  Purdue  University,  spcakt* 
in  high  terms  »f  the  value  of  the  book  to  teachers  wlio  are 
seeking  help  on  Educating  for  Characcer. 

"I  have  read  McMurry's  'General  Method'  with  pleasure 
and  profit.  I  think  it  excellent— just  the  thing  that  every 
teacher  should  read  and  practice."' — Prof .  John  Turren- 
tine,  Marionvilie.  Mo. 


Single  copy,  post-paid,   75  cents.     Discount  to  the  trade,   and  on  orders  for 
quantities.     Address, 

PUBUG-SCHOOL  FUBLISHING  CO.,  Bloomington,  111. 


WHEN 
SELECTING 
TEXT- 
BOOKS FOR  YOUR  SCHOOLS 


\vri-IY  t^e  satisfied  with 

anytiiing  but  the 
Best,  when  the  Best  cost  the  | 
Least? 


V 


E  publish  the  best  and  cheapest  school  books  in 
America.  If  any  book  in  your  department  is  not 
giving  the  best  results,  write  us  about  it  We 
can  send  you  one  that  will.  Don't  forget  that  we  send 
books  to  any  address  prepaid  on  receipt  of  list  price. 


OUR  NEWEST  BOOKS 


Are  making  friends  rapidly.  Prof.  Clapp,  Principal  of 
Fulton  Academy,  N.  Y. ,  says  of  Milne's  Standard  Arith- 
metic, **  Teachers  like  it — children  like  it."  Teachers  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of  books  that  the  children  like. 
The  same  author's  High  School  Algebra  already  has  the 

Indorsement  of  Twenty =seven  Colleges 

for  their  preparatory  work.  Hundreds  of  teachers  prefer 
it  to  any  other  algebra. 

Conklin's  Grammar  and  Eggleston's  History  have  just  beo.u  adopted  for 
exclusive  use  in  Pittsburgli,  Pa.;  Milno's  New  High  School  Algebra,  for  the 
Chicago  High  Schools;  Harper's  Readers,  Harper's  Geographies,  Spencerlan  ' 
Copy  Books,  and  White's  New  Art  Instruction,  for  the  Minneapolis  Schools: 
Maxwell's  Advanced  Grammar,  for  the  Chicago  Schools;  and  Milne's  New 
High  School  Algebra,  and  Appleton's  School  Physics,  for  the  St.  Louis 
High  Schools  —  all  our  publication. 

Catalogues,  circulars,  and  other  information  on  application. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COHPANY, 

NEW  YORK 

CINCINNATI  521-531  WABASH  AVEm  CHICAGO. 

CHICAGO 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


[October, 


Central  Normal  Colleee 

AVr>   COMMEBOIAL   CNSTITDTE 


PBR    YEAR. 


17    YBARS'    STAKDIKO  ,,goo    STt^OEXTS 

I>ANriLLE,  INDIANA, 

P^'l^KOSy.I^w,  Elocution,  Languages,  Common  Branches  Art  B^uv^I^i       «  .u 
Music,  etc.    Review  and  advanced  work  done  every  te?m«?nh-.;i''^**'''''*l^**^®'°**'<=*' 
Students  can  enter  any  time.    Tuition.  tS-OT^erttlrm     BofrH    «,  Z^^^  """"'^  ''"*  ^"8»"»- 
cents  per  week.    Twenty  Teachers,  all  Speclallstef    Seni  fo^cauloiue!  fJ^ee."^*"'    ^°°°"'  ^ 

J-  A.  Jo'bEPH,  Pretideat. 


-    STATE    - 

Normal  University 


Normal,  Illinois. 


This  Institution  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State,  In  1857.  Its  sole  purpose  Is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  the  State.  The  several  grades  of  the  Model 
Department  are  established  to  aid  In  this  work.  Nevertheless, 
these  grades  serve  well  the  purpose  of  those  wishing  Instruc* 
tlon  in  the  subjects  taught 

Students  in  the  Normal  Department  are  required  to  declare 
that  their  purpose  in  attending  is  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching; 
and  all  the  woric  of  the  school  is  shaped  to  this  single  purpose. 
Probably  no  other  Normal  Sohool  Faculty  In  the  country 
embodies  so  much  of  successful  experience  in  Normal  School 
wont  ^  ours.  Tuition  is  rasB  to  those  who  take  a  pledge  to 
teach  la  tne  schook  of  Illinois.  Our  facilities  for  the  study  of 
Botany.  Zoology,  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  Mineratogy,  are 
careellent,  and  we  now  offer  them  to  such  as  desire  to  make 
those  studies  a  spboaltv  at  a  very  smhll  cost 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

grade  of  the  Model  Department  offers  the  advanUges  of  a 
ficst<lass  academy  and  preparatory  school.  There  are  two 
courses  of  study— the  General  and  the  Classical.  Those  who 
sads&ctorily  complete  either  course  receive  the  Diploma  of 
Che  University.  The  Classical  course  gives  a  thorough  prepa^ 
ration  for  our  best  Colleges;  our  graduates  enter  Harvard  and 
Yale  without  difficulty.  The  GenoNd  course  offers  excellent 
opportunities  to  those  who  do  not  have  the  time  or  inclination 
ior  an  extended  College  course.  Tuition  in  this  grade,  I30  a 
year,  or  |zo  a  term.  For  particulars  concerning  the  High 
School  ,address  the  Principal. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

grade  Is  under  the  chaige  of  the  Assistant  Training  Teacher: 
he  does  much  of  the  teaching,  sees  that  healthy  discipline  is 
maintained,  and  takes  care  that  no  improper  or  vicious  pupils 
are  admitted  to  the  schooL  This  school  prepares  pupils  for 
the  Normal  Department,  for  the  High  School,  or  for  general 
business.  The  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  who  are  trained 
In  the  best  modem  methods,  and  who  are  under  constant  and 
efficient  supervision.  Pupils  who  complete  the  Preparatory 
Course  are  promoted  to  the  High  or  Normal  School  without 
farther  examination.  Tuition  in  Grammar  grades,  $35  a  year, 
or  I8.33  a  term.  For  caulogues,  etc.,  address, 
JOHN.W.  OOOK,  President. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 


SERIES  of  SCHOOL 

BLANKS 

and 

^^  r  ..  u         .    .  .  RECORDS, 

pur  forms  wiU  be  revised  so  as  to  fully  comply  with  the  latest 
laws,  and  will  Include  every  form  of  School  Blank  in  general 
use.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

PUBLIC^CHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Bioomington,  111. 


CURRENT       ^°  Illnptrated  Qnarterly  Mag- 

Mine  devoted  to  recording  the 
history  of  the  world  as  that  his- 
tory 1b  being  made.  Not  mere 
extracts  from  other  publications, 
review  irivinor  ««  *«♦  n-  '**»1  *"  O'^gJn*!.  caref ally  studied 
affjf.?'  ^u^  *?  intelligent  and  comprehensive  graap  of 
ff^tLm»t^T^w**°*^^'?*'S^^^^  covering  the  historickl  fleld 
«Jft^f^?^*5"  '^/  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  n»ay  turn  with  ab- 
^^\^lVSlflJ  ^^**  ^°  ^.""^°^  hlatorical  event  of  iSport^ 
\h^r:L]^^.u  ^  *^^°^*«®  y^^  comprehensive  revlefTfor 
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GENERAL  CULTURE 


THE  TRUE  STANDARD  OF  EDUCATIONAL  VALUES. 

J08KFH  CABHART,   PB£SIDENT  STATE  ITOBMAX    SCHOOL,   ST.   OLOUD,   MINNESOTA. 

II. 


The  substantial  elements. of  the  com- 
mon school  curriculum  for  many  years 
bave  been: 

1.  Reading  and  writing. 

2.  Arithmetic. 

3.  Geography. 

4.  History. 

5.  Grammar. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  it 
came  to  pass  historically  that  Reading 
and  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
History,  and  Grammar  conistitute  every- 
where the  substantial  elements  of  the 
common  school  curriculum,  let  us  ex- 
amine each  of  them  in  the  light  of  the 
principle  already  stated  and  see  what 
'each  contributes  toward  producing  in 
the  pupil  that  condition  which  shall 
prepare  him  to  become  a  free  member 
of  the  institutions  of  society  and  to 
participate  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
race. 

Mastery  of  the  printed  page  emanci- 
pates the  individual  from  the  narrow 
range  of  the  senses  and  enables  him  to 
use  the  senses  of  all  mankind,  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  on  all  subjects. 
By  identifying  his  thought  with  the  best 
thought  of  the  world's  best  men  and 
women  expressed  in  books,  the  mere  indi- 
vidual  enters  into  a  life  universal. 
Through  the  power  to  read  he  realizes, 
<<  that  there  is  one  mind  common  to  all 
individual  men  and  that  his  mind  is  an 
inlet  to  the  same  and  to  all  of  the  same. " 
By  means  of  writing  he  can  be  present 
to  others  far  removed  in  time  and  space. 

Arithmetic  makes  the  individual  mas- 
ter of  numerical  quantity.  The  indi- 
vidual brings  his  little  product  to  the 


common  store-house  where  it  is  quanti- 
fied. He  also  takes  away  from  that 
store-house  a  quantity  of  the  results  of 
the  labor  of  his  fellows.  Arithmetic  is 
the  science  of  quantity  and  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  commercial  transactions  and 
renders  social  combination  with  its  di- 
vision of  labor  possible.  The  science 
of  number,  standing  midway  between 
concrete  things  and  pure  thought,  is  the 
first  instrument  which  intelligence  uses 
to  gain  a  mastery  over  nature.  Its 
efficiency  as  a  means  of  giving  power  of 
attention,  abstraction,  and  generalization 
is  universally  recognized. 

As  a  physical  being,  man's  wants  re- 
late him  to  all  countries.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  joint  stock  company  which  owns 
an  estate  of  twenty-five  thousand  miles 
in  circumference,  and  .  extending  from 
pole  to  pole.  Each  individual  is  related 
to  the  entire  estate.  The  return  he  re- 
ceives from  working  the  small  part  to 
which  his  attention  is  directly  given, 
through  commerce  is  infinitely,  enlarged 
by  its  connection  with  the  whole.  Geog- 
raphy teaches  the  individual  that  his 
labor  and  his  locality  are  no  private  af- 
fairs, but  that  the  entire  world  is  inter- 
ested in  them.  It  teaches  him  that  no 
part  of  the  world  is  too  remote  to  be  of 
vital  importance  to  him. 

A  deep  water  way  from  Duluth  to  tide 
water  and  the  immense  milling  interests 
of  the  twin  cities  are  matters  of  moment 
not  only  to  the  cities  themselves  and  to 
the  states  of  the  Northwest.  London 
and  Liverpool  are  as  much\interested  as 
Duluth  and  the  twhi  etties.  The  deni- 
zen of  Russia  and  the  peasant  of  Frano 
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are  as  much  concerned  in  these  matters 
as  the  farmer  of  Minnesota  and  the  Da- 
kotas. 

Legislation  in  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  affecting  the  monetary  value  of 
silver  in  India  interests  the  merchant  of 
New  York  and  Chicago  hardly  less  than 
the  banker  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

**No  man  liveth  to  himself  "  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  lies  at  the  basis  of  society,  and 
geography  is  the  most  efficient  means  of 
giving  that  insight. 

Geography  gives  to  man  a  knowledge 
of  himself,  by  teaching  him  the  infinite 
web  of  his  relations  extended  in  space, 
and  history  gives  him  a  knowledge  of 
himself  as  extended  in  time.  To  know 
himself,  one  must  know  the  process  of 
his  becoming.  Not  alone  are  the  man  and 
woman  who  gave  him  birth  his  parents. 
He  is  the  child  of  the  ages.  All  the  past 
is  his  parent.  To  know  himself,  he  must 
know  that  parent.  To  be  an  obedient 
and  intelligent  child  of  the  state,  he  must 
know  that  state.  This  knowlege  he  ac- 
quires by  the  study  of  the  history  of  his 
country.  There  he  sees  revealed  in  the 
struggle  from  which  events  are  born 
that  power  in  the  world  which  makes  for 
righteousness.  He  sees  the  process  by 
which  that  which  is  eternal  iu  the  hu- 
man will  overcomes  that  which  is  nega- 
tive and  makes  itself  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial by  embodying  itself  in  the  ob- 
jective world  of  spirit,  the  world  of  in- 
stitutions. History  reveals  to  him  the 
identity  of  the  reason  embodied  in  insti- 
tutioxiS  with  his  own  reason,  and  he  will 
defend  society  because  in  so  doing  he  is  de- 
fending his  own  permanent  universal  self. 

The  act  of  identifying  the  reason 
within  with  the  reason  without,  is  an  act 
of  reflection,  a  power  which  pre-eminently 
distinguishes  man  from  the  lower  orders 
of  being.  The  most  efficient  means  of 
developing  this  power  is  the  subject  of 
Grammar.  By  the  study  of  grammar  I 
mean  the  study  of  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion as  based  upon  a  study  of  the  forms 
of  thought  which  determine  expression. 
Here  the  mind  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  itself.  It  studies  its  own  products 
and  the  processes  and_  laws  by  which 
those  products  are  formed.  It  gets 
glimpses  of  that  infinite  mind  in  whose 
image  it  is  created,  in  which  it  <4ives 
and  moves  and  has  its  being,''  and  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  world. 


Admitting  that  an  elementary  course 
of  study,  limited  to  reading  and  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and 
grammar,  is  not  entirely  complete,  it 
may  still  be  insisted  that  such  a  course 
is  exceedingly  rich. 

By  means  of  these  subjects  the  modern 
child  has  become  what  the  ancients  con- 
ceived their  gods  to  be.  A  score  of  illus- 
trations might  be  given,  but  one  is  siiffi- 
cient.  The  name  of  the  Hindoo  goddess 
Ushas,  means,  in  the  Sanskrit,  to  know. 
In  his  bible,  the  Veda,  the  Hindoo  de- 
scribes his  goddess  thus:  << Beautiful 
goddess !  daughter  of  heaven,  the  giver 
of  light.  First  of  all  the  world  is  she 
awake,  trampling  over  transitory  dark- 
ness. From  on  high  she  beholds  all 
things. "  Modern  society  is  making  each 
child  a  Ushas.  She  is  placing  him  on 
high  where  he  may  behold  all  things. 
By  means  of  the  simple  elementary  sub- 
jects with  which  we  have  grown  so  famil- 
iar that  there  is  a  disposition  in  some 
quarters  to  treat  them  with  contempt, 
the  child  becomes  a  denizen  of  all  nations, 
a  cotemporary  of  all  ages,  is  placed  in 
right  relations  with  his  fellows,  and  is 
furnished  the  only  «*open  sesame,''  to 
the  world  of  matter  and  of  man. 

Not  the  common  school  curriculum  so 
much  as  the  common  school  teacher, 
needs  enriching.  ''Apperception"  and 
"concentration"  name  principles  that, 
will  greatly  modify  the  method  of  dealing 
with  the  subjects  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, but  reason  and  experience  have  al- 
ready furnished  us  the  best  possible  sub- 
jects. The  great  need  is  fewer  narrow 
« *  individuals  "  and  more  large  * '  persons" 
in  the  school  room.  That  our  schools  are 
imperfect,  nobody  knows  better  than 
those  who,  from  the  inside,  are  engaged 
in  the  effort  to  make  them  better;  but 
nothing  will  prevent  improvement  so 
much  as  to  divert  attention  from  the  real 
defects  by  dwelling  upon  side  issues. 

Society  insists  that  the  editor  shall 
have  a  keen  insight  into  public  affairs. 
She  insists  that  the  lawyer  shall  be  a  per- 
son; that  he  shall  know  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  the  statutes  of  his  state, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Society 
demands  that  the  minister  shall  be  ortho- 
dox, that  he  shall  represent  the  doctrines 
of  his  church,  rather  than  his  mere  indi- 
vidual whims  (sometimes  he  develops  a 
personality  larger  than  his  church,  and 
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that  is  well).  Society  demands  that  the 
college  professor  shall  know  everything 
pertaining  to  the  subject  he  professes 
(except  the  science  and  art  of  teaching 
it).  Society  demands  that  the  physician 
shall  be  a  person,  familiar  with  the  es- 
tablished principles  of  physiology,  path- 
ology, and  therapeutics,  and  woe  to  the 
practitioner  whose  patient  dies  under  a 
treatment  not  recognized  by  the  code  as 
regular  I  His  fellows  will  give  testi- 
mony, readily  recognized  as  expert,  and 
the  court  will  approve  the  verdict,  of 
homicide.  That  same  society  which  will 
demand  all  this  of  its  public  servants  in 
other  departments,  will  shut  a  giddy  girl 
of  sixteen  summers  up  in  a  room  with 
forty  children,  hour  after  hour,  and  week 
after  week,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  pros- 
ecution for  menticide ! 

It  is  well  to  insist  upon  personality  in 
the  other  professions,  but  it  is  more  im- 
portant in   the  profession  of   teaching. 
Suppose  during  a  heated  campaign  the 
moral  nature  of  our  editors  was  so  perma- 
nently twisted  that  they  could  never  again 
tell  the  truth,  and  society  should  decide  to 
get  on  without  the  editors — a  genera- 
tion of  men  and  women  who,  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  had  acquired  a  taste  for  good 
literature  and  the  power  to  read  it,  and 
with  the  old  masters  at  their  elbows  tell- 
ing them  truths  new  every  morning  and 
fresh  every  evening,  would  hardly  miss 
the  editors.     Suppose  the  lawyers  should 
degenerate  into  ** shysters,"  who  would 
for  a  consideration  work  to  secure  the 
acquittal  of  a  guilty  client,  and  society 
arose  in  its  wrath  and  abolished  lawyers — 
a  generation  of  men  and  women  who,  in 
the  public  school,  had  learned  the  beauty 
of  the  golden  rule,  could   live   together 
with  a  goodly  degree  of  harmony  with- 
out the  aid  of    lawyers.     Suppose   the 
healing  art  should  decline — those  who,  in 
the  public  schools,  had  learned  to  con- 
form to  the  principles  of  plain  living  and 
high  thinking,  except  in  case  of  accident, 
would  have   no  need  of  the  physician. 
Suppose  the  college  professor  should  de- 
generate   into   what  Carlyle    calls    *<a 
gerundive,    dry-as-dust,    grad    grind" — 
the  youth  inspired  by  the  common  school 
teacher  with  a  desire    to    develop  the 
highest  possibilities   of  his    being,   and 
given  a  mastery  of  the  elementary  sub- 
jects, the  technicalities  of  all  knowledge, 
would  march  to  his  goal  in  spite  of  the 


memory-cramming,  soul-killing  monstros- 
ity which  the  college  authorities  some- 
times place  in  his  way. 

Suppose  the  morality  of  the  pulpit 
should  decline  and  the  high  intellectuality 
of  our  clergy  suffer  eclipse  (God  forbid), 
but  suppose  this  calamity  should  over- 
take us,  we  would  not  mourn  as  those 
without  hope.  We  would  still  have  an 
open  bible  which  would  be  a  lamp  to 
the  feet  and  a  light  to  the  path  of  the 
common  school  teacher's  pupils.  At 
best  the  minister  meets  the  child  about 
one  hour  a  week,  under  circumstances 
that  give  him  very  little  influence  over 
it.  The  public  school  teacher  has  full 
control  of  the  child  six  hours  a  day, 
five  days  in  the  week,  four  weeks  in  the 
month,  nine  months  in  the  year,  eight 
years  of  the  child's  life — an  aggregate  of 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  forty  hours  I 
Eight  thousand  six  hundred  forty  rounds 
of  a  ladder  up  which  little  feet,  God  bless 
them,  will  climb  toward  heaven,  or  down 
which  little  feet,  God  help  them,  will 
crawl  toward  hell,  according  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  common  school  teacher. 

Retrogression  in  any  of  the  professions 
named  would  be  a  calamity,  but  what- 
ever may  be  their  fate  with  respect  to 
editors,  lawyers,  doctors,  college  pro- 
fessors, or  ministers,  T  pray  divine 
Providence  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
loved  little  children,  to  send  to  my  chil- 
dren good,  efficient  public  school  teach- 
ers, men  and  women  possessing  a  large 
and  rich  personality,  and  I  will  risk  all 
the  rest. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  make  ap- 
pear may  be  summarized  in  a  few  brief 
sentences : 

Men  are  of  real  force  in  the  world  ac- 
cording as  they  represent  in  their  con- 
duct and  their  thought  something  of  uni- 
versal value.  The  universal  man  has 
expressed  himself  in  institutions.  Each 
child  born  into  the  world  is  a  candidate 
for  membership  in  the  institutions  of 
society.  The  school  is  the  preparatory 
institution  which  qualifies  the  child  for 
participation  in  the  life  of  his  fellows  ex- 
pressed in  the  institutions.  The  organi- 
zation and  curriculum  of  the  public  school 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
The  increased  efficiency  of  the  school  is 
to  be  accomplished  chiefly  by  enlarging 
the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
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THE  EFFETE  MONARCHIES  OF   EUROPE. 


KICHABD  JOMKS,  PH. 

Not  long  ago  I  beard  within  a  short 
time  the  debate  in  the  Eaglish  House  of 
CommoDS  ou  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  passed 
through  Belgium  while  the  workmen 
were  on  one  universal  and  successful 
strike  for  manhood  suffrage,  and  heard 
from  the  social-democratic  candidate  for 
the  new  Reichstag  of  Germany  some  de- 
nunciations of  the  present  order  of  things 
which  for  vigor  and  force  and  the  pas- 
sionate intensity  of  long  pent-up  emo- 
tions m^e  our  own  political  speeches 
seem  Fourth-of-July  Breworksjn  compar- 
ison with  the  ominous  mutterings  of  Ve- 
suvius; and  I  said  to  myself :  "Shades 
of  tl;e  dead  past  I  for  effete  monarchies 
these  old  countries  display  a  great  deal 
of  vitality  yet."  And  so  I  felt  to  think- 
ing about  this  effete- monarchy  plank  of 
our  political  doctrine  and  wondering 
whether  an  exact,  wissenschattlich,  Ger- 
man Ph.D.    analysis    would    discover  an 

TblB  pletnK  IB  Iroin  Conkej*  World'i  F«lr  Onlde. 


D.  (hridblbbro.) 
appreciable  amount  of  buncome  as  one  of 

its  constituent  parts. 

And  then  I  got  out  the  May  number  of 
the  Review  oj  Reuiewt  and  read  again 
those  striking  editorial  words  by  Dr.  Al- 
bert Sbaw,  whose  contributions  to  Eng- 
lish and  American  magazines  and  courses 
of  lectures  in  several  of  our  foremost 
universities  on  the  problems  of  Municipal 
Government  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
have  won  for  him  a  standing  as  a  special- 
ist of  the  first  rank  in  this  department. 
The  following  sentences  left  an  impres- 
sion :  "In  many  respects  Europe  is 
more  open  to  innovations  than  Amerir.a; 
and  fresh  ideas  find  readier  acceptance 
there.  Our  religious  bodies  are  more 
'orthodox'  than  their  denominational 
counterparts  abroad,  and  our  educational 
system  is  less  flexible.  Our  city  gov- 
ernments are  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
years  behind   those  of  Europe  in  the  use 
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of  modern  ideas,  appliances,  and  inven- 
tions.  Europe  is  leading  us  in  every 
field  of  thought  that  involves  revolution- 
ary methods  and  perfect  daring.  In  the 
whole  realm  of  ideas  there  is  a  fine  fer- 
ment in  Europe,  compared  with  which 
our  thinking  seems  dull  and,  stagnant.'' 
Really  this  is  stimulating,  to  say  the 
least.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  hear 
such  words  of  the  supposedly  decaying 
nations  of  the  old  world.  Dr.  Shaw 
strikes  a  cherished — delusion  must  I  say? 
— so  hard  as  to  arouse  a  momentary  sus- 
picion that  he  has  been  <' bought  by  Brit- 
ish gold "  in  the  way  of  invitations  to 
dlDc  out  and  to  make  addresses  before 
the  political  clubs  of  London  town.  But 
no,  I  have  known  Albert  Shaw  from  boy- 
hood. He  is  a  sincere,  incorruptible, 
truth-loving  man.  He,  no  doubt,  sincerely 
believes  that  the  days  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned, spread-eagle,  Fourth-of-July  ora- 
tory are  numbered. 

And  he  may  be  entirely  right  about 
the  matter.  If  we  have  taken  our  ideas 
of  these  old-world  civilizaiions  from  those 
who  twenty-five  years  ago  left  their  na- 
tive shores  for  the  land  whose  worthy 
boast  is  that  it  is  the  asylum  of  the  op- 
pressed of  all  nations  (excepting,  of 
course,  John  Chinaman),  we  have  been 
perhaps  to  some  extent  mislead;  for  in 
the  first  place  very  few  ever  leave  these 
shores  except  the  oppressed  who  there- 
fore did  not  know  life  here  under  its  best 
conditions;  and  secondly,  progress  is 
made  here  as  well  as  in  our  own  favored 
land. 

I  heard  during  the  semester  just  closed 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  life  and  insti- 
tutions of  England,  by  the  man  whom 
Professor  Adams  of  John  Hopkins  called 
'^Mommsen's  great  rival  as  a  historian  of 
Rome,"  who  has  spent  many  years  in 
England  with  the  best  opportunities  for 
learning  English  life  and  thought.  His 
summary  of  the  tremendous  reform  move- 
ments now  in  progress  in  that  little 
island,  on  whose  possessions,  however, 
the  sun  never  sets,  weakened  greatly  the 
already  crumbling  props  of  inherited  be- 
lief in  the  effete-monarchy  doctrine.  A 
favorite  question  of  mine  for  some  years 
has  been:  «*  Where  is  the  highest  form 
of  civilization  in  the  world  today?"  I 
t^member  well  the  answer  of  a  bright 
young  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley:     *«The  highest  form 


of  civilization  in  the  world  is  found  right 
here  on  these  prairies  of  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi Valley. "  The  discussion  of  the 
question  usually  leads  to  the  more  funda- 
mental question:  ^<What  is  civiliza- 
tion?" In  regard  to  this  there  is  wide 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  emphasize 
the  well-being  of  the  many,  the  material 
well-being  it  may  be.  That  is  the  most 
highly  civilized  nation  whose  people  en- 
joy the  comforts  of  life,  the  bodily  com- 
forts, who  are  well-fed,  well-clothed,  well- 
housed.  Others  are  inclined  to  call  that 
the  most  highly  civilized  nation  which 
produces  the  gi^atest  number  of  the 
world's  scholars,  poets,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, musicians,  of  the  men  in  short 
whose  realm  is  the  kingdom  of  thought. 
Richard  Wagner  and  Immanuel  Eant  are 
to  them  the  best  indications  of  a  high 
state  of  civilization.  They  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  accept  our  effete-monarchy 
ideas  without  some  mental  reservations. 
In  fact,  this  over-emphasis  of  *  *  West- 
ward the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way, " 
is  the  root  of  the  trait  of  American  char- 
acter which  Europeans  find  least  agree- 
able. They  are  inclined  to  score  us  for 
our  national  habit  of  brag.  We  do  not 
call  it  brag,  but  loyalty  to  our  town, 
our  state,  our  institutions.  This  is  the 
way  we  build  up  our  towns,  and  our  col- 
leges, our  Christian  Endeavor  societies. 
They  do  not  simply  grow.  We  hasten 
progress  and  take  to  ourselves  well-de- 
served credit  for  our  share  in  these  con- 
tributions to  the  general  improvement. 
But  in  our  desire  for  an  immediate  show- 
ing we  are  lead  not  only  to  proclaim  our 
results,  but  to  give  undue  importance  to 
merely  external  signs  which  are  but  in- 
different indications  of  real  progress. 
No  one  here  has  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
population  of  his  town.  They  are  always 
getting  it  some  thousands  too  low,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  care  about  it  any- 
way. This  is  all  very  foreign  to  us.  I 
asked  an  intelligent  young  London  me- 
chanic last  spring  the  population  of  Lon- 
don. He  said  he  bad  no  idea.  Being 
pressed  for  an  estimate  he  replied:  *'Two 
million."  And  when  I  laughed,  he 
guessed  again:  "Ten  million."  This  is 
a  literal  statement  of  the  fact.  The 
question  here  is,  what  any  of  these  thou- 
sands whom  we  so  carefully  count  and 
triumphantly  publish  abroad  have  ever 
done  to  be  esteemed  of  such  importance. 
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I  can  DOW  understand  the  feeling  of 
these  moss-grown  universities  in  regard 
to  the  institutions  of  yesterday  which 
dot  our  fair  land,  and  which  do  such  ex- 
cellent work  in  the  training  of  youth, 
but  which  do  not  as  yet  contain  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
the  educational  world  and  the  world  of 
scholarship.  They  want  to  fnow  about 
the  new  work  we  have  done,  about  our 
intellectual  **output,"so  to  speak.  What 
is  noteworthy  about  the  university  of 
this  little  city  of  Heidelberg,  for  example, 
is  the  number  of  world-renowned  scholars 
who  have  here  extended  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge.  To  name  a  few  of 
them  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  their 
number,  and  to  name  them  all  would  take 
too  much  space.  Hegel  was  for  a  time  a 
Heidelberg  professor.  Gervinus'  Com- 
mentaries on  Shakespeare  were  written 
here.  Bunsen's  burner  was  invented  by 
a  professor  whose  name  still  stands  on 
the  Heidelberg  list  of  lecturers.  There 
is  now  here  a  professor  of  geology  who 
has  founded  a  new  department  of  ge- 
ology, petrology,  which  draws  men  here 
from  all  over  the  world.  A  young  friend 
of  mine  from  Australia  went  to  the 
mother  country,  England,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  a  few  years  of  study.  There 
he  was  told  that  there  is  really  but  one 
place  in  the  world  to  study  petrology, 
the  University  of  Heidelberg.  But  in 
the  official  publications  of  the  University 
of  Heidelberg  nothing  special  is  said 
about  these  world-famous  men.  These 
lectures  are  simply  announced  and  that 
is  all.  Whereas  we  **boom"  our  colleges 
and  universities  just  as  naturally  and 
unconsciously  as  we  do  our  towns,  and 
we  have  no  idea  how  foreign,  not  to  say 
how  distasteful,  it  is  to  staid  habits  of 
these  old  civilizations.  With  their  five 
hundred  years  of  history,  and  legions  of 
great  names  behind  them,  they  have  a 
feeling  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them 
to  sound  the  praises  of  their  university. 
As  the  godlike  Daniel  said  of  Massachu- 


setts: *<There  she  stands."  She  never 
issues  a  catalogue  or  pays  for  an  adver- 
tisement penned  by  a  hand  accustomed 
to  indite  real  estate  prospectuses.  She 
simply  plods  along  in  the  same  effete 
old  way,  doing  her  best  to  provide  for 
those  who  come  to  her  from  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  And  they  come 
in  ever  increasing  numbers.  The  num- 
ber of  American  students  in  Germany 
has  doubled  within  ten  years,  and  in- 
creased fourfold  in  thirty  years. 

Heidelberg  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  cosmo- 
politan city.  We  continually  meet  here 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  At 
an  illumination  of  the  castle  the  other 
night  (one  of  the  sights  of  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  Mark  Twain),  we  invited 
to  our  Wohnung,  which  commands  a 
very  fine  view  of  the  castle,  a  Yale 
professor,  two  friends  from  California 
(one  of  them  formerly  a  tutor  in  the 
University  of  California),  a  professor 
and  his  wife  from  Boston,  a  Ph.D.  from 
England,  and  a  music  teacher  born  in 
Bohemia.  If  we  had  had  more  windows 
we  should  have  invited  two  young  ladies 
from  Scotland,  one  from  Holland,  one 
from  Russia,  two  friends  from  Australia, 
and  a  young  Japanese  who  spent  five 
years  at  Yale.  Still,  at  home  we  think 
of  these  old-world  cities  as  slowl  As 
they  are,  of  course,  in  many  respects. 
We  also,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  are 
slow  in  other  respects.  In  the  depths  of 
our  hearts  we  may  well  cherish  these 
two  sentences  from  Emerson:  »* America 
is  another  name  for  opportunity,"  and 
<<I  have  thought  it  a  sufficient  definition 
of  civilization  to  say  that  it  is  the  in- 
fluence of  good  women."  And  yet  the 
old  world  has  much  to  teach  us  which 
would  make  our  civilization  riper  and 
richer,  and  which  would  add  to  the  unex- 
ampled natural  advantages  and  resour- 
ces of  our  favored  land  the  wisdom  of 
the  race  as  gathered  by  centuries  of  ex- 
perience. 


WALKS  ABROAD* 

WILLIAM  HAWLKY  SMITHt 


I  went  out  hunting  a  few  days  ago — 
took  a  walk  abroad  among  sedge  grass 
and  cockle-burs,   down  along  the   river 

*Ck>p7rig]it  by  Wm.  Hawley  Smith,  1888. 


bottom,  where  cranes  are  wont  to  con* 
gregate  and  croak,  where  mud-hens  mul- 
tiply and  chuckle  to  each  other  in  the 

tAuthor  of  Bvolation  of  Dodd. 
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secret  places  of  swamp  and  fen,  and 
where,  occasionally — very  occasionally — 
a  duck  disports  itself,  a  half  a  mile  or  so 
from  shore,  out  of  range  of  any  weapon 
unless  it  be  a  howitzer  or  Gatling-gun. 
But  we  went  hunting,  just  the  same; 
walked  and  talked  as  of  yore,  and  did 
seyeral  things  besides,  things  which  this 
chronicle  has  no  particular  business  with, 
and  which  for  that  reason  will  be  omitted 
from  this  truthful  tale. 

There  was  one  novelty  about  our  trip 
this  season;  we  all  took  rifles  instead  of 
shotguns.  The  matter  was  settled  at  a 
meeting  of  the  club,  a  month  or  so  ago. 
At  this  meeting  some  discussion  arose 
about  skill  in  marksmanship,  and  a  very 
eloquent  member  made  a  telling  speech 
about  rifle-shooting  as  contra-distin- 
guished from  shotgun  ditto.  The  point 
he  made  was  that  the  marksman  who 
could  bag  game  as  the  result  of  a  single 
bullet  sent  after  each  particular  bird,  by 
that  very  act  proved  himself  an  artist 
with  a  fowling-piece ;  while  the  man  who 
used  a  shotgun,  which  belches  forth  a 
thousand  leaden  pellets  at  each  discharge, 
and  these  scattered  over  a  wide  area, 
could  never  tell  whether  he  really  was  a 
good  shot,  or  whether  his  awkwardness 
in  shooting  all  ways  at  once  should  be 
credited  with  his  success  as  a  sportsman. 
The  talk  on  the  subject  ran  high  for  a 
while,  and  finally,  to  settle  the  matter 
for  one  year,  at  least,  it  was  agreed  that 
we  should  all  take  rifles  on  our  annual 
outing  this  season. 

So  we  all  took  rifles. 

My  own  gun  was  of  the  most  recent 
make,  manufactured  in  the  East,  and  by 
a  firm  which  has  a  most  excellent  and  en- 
viable reputation  for  making  the  best 
goods  of  the  kind  to  be  had  in  this  or  any 
other  market.  The  maker's  name  was 
stamped  upon  the  barrel  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  article  was  genuine. 

And  it  was  really  a  good  gun.  I  think 
it  was  all  it  was  ever  recommended  to  be, 
and  I  have  no  word  of  fault  to  find  with 
it  as  a  gun;  nevertheless,  I  shot  with  it 
for  two  days,  and  never  touched  a  feather  I 

Of  course  this  was  unpleasant;  for, 
formerly,  on  a  shotgun  basis,  I  had  al- 
ways managed  to  bring  in  about  an  aver- 
age bagful  of  game;  and  now  to  come  in 
empty-handed,  two  days  in  succession, 
was  little  less  than  disgrace.  It  seemed 
to  establish  the  truth   of  my  eloquent 


friend's  theory  that  my  record  as  a  sports- 
man depended  upon  my  promiscuous, 
rather  than  upon  my  definite  and  direct 
shooting,  a  conclusion  which  was  by  no 
means  flattering  to  my  self-esteem,  to 
say  nothing  of  my  vanity. 

But  the  third  day  I  set  out  as  before, 
and  as  good  luck  would  have  it  I  came 
upon  a  fine  fiock  of  ducks  in  a  small  pool, 
within  easy  range  of  a  thick  clump  of 
brush  which  served  me  as  a  cover.  The 
birds  had  not  discovered  my  approach, 
and  were  disporting  themselves  with  the 
utmost  nonchalance  as  I  made  ready  to 
shoot.  I  drew  a  bead  on  a  large  drake 
that  sat  perfectly  still  about  fifty  yards 
away,  and  fired  I 

If  ever  I  was  sure  of  game  in  my  life 
it  was  just  at  the  moment  when  I  pulled 
the  trigger  of  that  gun.  But  the  result 
was  the  same  as  before;  or,  rather, 
worse,  for  this  time  the  birds  did  not  even 
do  me  the  honor  to  fly.  They  only  lifted 
their  heads  for  a  minute,  as  though  a  bit 
surprised,  and  then  went  to  feeding  again. 

To  say  that  I  was  disgusted  is  to  but 
feebly  express  my  emotions  as  Hay  hidden 
in  that  clump  of  bushes,  and  for  four  suc- 
cessive times  blazed  away  at  those  uncon- 
cerned and  aggravating  ducks,  which  now 
seemed  to  be  growing  accustomed  to  my 
fusillade,  and  rather  to  enjoy  than  to 
fear  it.  I  blamed  the  gun  and  those 
who  made  it.  I  called  myself  names,  and 
grew  red  in  the  face.     I 

But  just  as  I  was  making  ready  for  the 
fifth  shot,  and  had  declared  to  myself 
that  I  would  smash  my  gun  into  smith- 
ereens if  I  did  not  kill  that  time,  I  heard 
a  slight  noise  on  my  left,  and  turning, 
I  saw  the  burly  form  of  an  old  river  hun- 
ter, lying  full  length  in  the  bushes  not  ten 
feet  from  me.  He  had  heard  my  firing, 
and  I  think  out  of  sheer  curiosity  had 
crawled  into  my  cover  to  see  what  it 
was  all  about.  He  was  a  typical  man  of 
his  class,  rough,  bearded,  tanned  to  a 
copper  color,  and  dressed  in  yellow 
jeans.  He  had  never  belonged  to  a  gun 
club,  and  I  doubt  if  be  at  all  knew  the 
meaning  of  * 'Extra  Dry."  I  am  quite 
sure  he  could  not  have  passed  a  written 
examination  on  < 'Sportsmanship  from  an 
Esthetic  Point  of  View,"  especially  if  the 
professor  in  our  club  had  had  the  privi- 
lege of  preparing  the  questions;  but  the 
denoument  showed  that  he  knew  a  thing 
or  two,  for  all  that.  ^     ' 
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I  have  said  that  I  saw  him,  etc. 
Evidently  he  bad  been  id  his  present 
poeitioD  for  some  time,  and  had  wit- 
nessed my  former  endeavors  and  faiiures, 
for  as  soon  as  I  caught  his  eye  he  said, 
under  his  breath. 

"You  d — 71  fool,  lower  your  kind  siffhtf 
Ha'nt  you  got  sense  enough  to  see  that  you 
are  shoottn'  over  'em  every  time/" 

I  "lowered  my  hind  sight,"  and  we 
had  dueks  for  supper  out  of  my  bag  that 
night. 

I  was  sitting  on  the  platform  at  an 
educational  gathering,  not  long  ago,  and 
the  professor  in  charge    was    dictating 


this  demonstration — took  no  notice  of  it, 
in  fact,  but  went  on  dictating,  a  few 
words  at  a  time,  to  the  end  of  the  some- 
what long  and  stilted,  not  to  say  slightly 
high-flown  sentence,  his  listeners  writiag 
as  best  they  could. 

The  exercise  was  continued  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  and  among  the  sentences 
dictated  occurred  the  words  "appercep- 
tion," "conjunctivity,"  "curricula."  "ad- 
umbration," and  a  few  more  of  about  tba 
same  size  and  weight.  And  every  time 
one  of  these  words  was  shot  into  that 
audience,  so  to  speak,  there  was  the  same 
lifting  of  heads,  inquiring  elevation  of 
eyebrows,  scowl,  and  return  to  writing 


some  very  excolleot  words  to  the  teachers 
there  assembled,  reading  from  a  book, 
a  few  words  at  a  time,  the  teachers  writ- 
ing as  he  read,  thus: 

"It  should  be  the  aim  of  education — 
to  effect  the  triune  result — etc.,  etc." 

There  were  about  a  hundred  teachers 
writing,  and  when  the  reader  pronounced 
the  word  "triune,"  I  think  at  least  ninety 
of  the  writers  looked  up  for  an  instant 
and  scowled  inquiringly,  then  dropped 
their  eyes  and  hurried  on  with  their  no- 
tations.    The  reader  made  no  pause  at 

-Till*  plctnrp  !■  rrom  W.  It.  Conkej  *  Co.'s  World'*  F 


on  the  part  of  about  nine  out  of  every  ten 
of  those  who  were  doing  their  best  to 
set  down  what  the  reader  of  the  book  was 
saying. 

When  all  was  over,  1  asked  the  profes- 
sor if  he  would  call  on  some  one  who  had 
been  writing  to  read  what  he  or  she  had 
written.  He  readily  consented,  and  at 
once  asked  a  very  bright  looking  girl  of 
about  twenty,  who  sat  just  before  him, 
to  stand  aod  read  her  notes.  She  blushed 
and  looked  down,  hesitatingly,  and  finally 
said: 
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*»!  can't  do  it." 

<«Why  not?"  said  the  professor. 

**I  haven't  got  it  all  written  down," 
replied  the  girl. 

«*Did  I  read  too  fast?"  said  the  pro- 
fessor. 

**No,  I  guess  not,"  said  the  girl. 

**Well,  then,  what's  the  matter?"  said 
the  professor. 

The  girl  hesitated  and  blushed  still 
deeper,  while  there  was  an  anxious  look 
on  nearly  every  face  in  the  room. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  I  begged  for 
a  word,  and  asked  the  young  lady  if  she 
would  read  as  far  as  she  had  written,  be 
the  same  more  or  less.  She  was  a  brave 
girl  (it  takes  genuine  bravery,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it,  to  do  what  I  asked  her  to  do, 
the  circumstances  being  what  they  were), 
and  so,  with  a  resolute,  not  to  say  half- 
desperate  motion,  she  arose  and  read: 

*<It  should  be  the  aim  of  education  to 
effect  the " 

She  stopped,  and  I  said: 

"Well?" 

•*I  didn't  understand  the  next  word," 
she  said. 

"How  many  in  the  room  did  under- 
stand the  next  word,  and  have  it  written 
down?"  I  asked. 

There  was  a  pause;  then  some  two  or 
three  hands  went  up  promptly  and  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  timidly,  but  the  ninety 
held  their  peace. 

**Will  all  who  did  not  get  the  word 
written  down  please  to  stand?"  I  asked. 
**Come!  It's  no  disgrace  to  say  we  don't 
know  when  we  don't  know,"  I  added. 

And  then  there  was  a  sound  as  of  a 
rushing  mighty  wind,  and  the  ninety 
arose,  en  masse. 

The  professor  looked  puzzled.  He  was 
a  clever  gentleman,  and  a  most  thorough 
scholar,  and  he  read  exceptionally  well, 
in  a  clear,  full  voice,  pronouncing  every 
word  distinctly;  and  how  it  was  that  all 
these  people  had  missed  this  word  of  two 
syllables  was  more  than  he  could  compre- 
hend. 

And  then  I  said  to  a  young  man  who 
stood  iu  front:  "What  was  the  matter 
with  this  word,  that  you  did  not  get  it?" 
And  he  replied:  "I  don't  think  I  ever 
beard  it  before!"  Whereupon,  these 
words  having  been  spoken,  eighty-nine 
pairs  of  eyes,  or  thereabouts,  looked  into 
mine  and  said  as  plain  as  eyes  can  say 
anything,  "That's  just  it!" 


I  confess  that  I  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised at  this  generous  and  wholesale 
confession  on  the  part  of  these  teachers^ 
for  the  word  in  question  had  hardly 
struck  me  as  being  so  very  unusual,  and 
the  people  before  me  were  by  no  means 
dull  or  dumb.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  more  than  averagely  bright. 
Nevertheless,  the  great  fact  remained 
that  the  word  "  triune"  was  a  stranger 
to  their  eyes  and  ears  thus  far! 

Not  to  prolong  the  story,  the  professor 
took  the  cue  and  proceeded  with  a  still 
further  reading  of  the  notes  taken  from 
his  reading,  only  to  find  "apperception," 
* « conjunctivity, "  « <  curricula, "  *  *adum- 
bration,"  and  several  more  of  similar  sort 
among  the  things  that  were  not. 

At  dinner,  just  before  this  exercise,  I 
had  told  the  professor  my  hunting  expe- 
rience, narrated  above,  and  after  he  had 
staggered  along  with  this  notes-reading 
for  about  ten  minutes,  and  had  found  out 
what  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  it 
was  in  reality,  when  compared  with  what 
he  had  expected  it  to  be,  he  turned  to 
me  and  said,  under  his  breath: 

<  ^It  looks  a  good  deal  as  though  1  had 
better  lower  my  hind  sight/  " 

And  I  think  he  was  right  about  it,  too. 

The  fact  is,  ic  is  a  common  fault  to 
shoot  over: — 

"Agitate  the  water,  Michael,"  said  a 
clergyman  to  an  Irishman  who  was  clean- 
ing out  his  well. 

"An'  phat  the  divil  is  that?"  said 
Mike. 

"Stir  it  up,"  said  the  man  at  the 
windlass,  and  it  was  done! 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  the  most  bril- 
liant scholar  of  my  acquaintance,  but  he 
delights  in  polysyllables,  and  his  lan- 
guage is  of  the  strictly  classical  sort. 
The  maid  of-all- work  in  his  kitchen  is  a 
Swede,  who,  while  she  is  an  excellent 
cook,  speaks  English  only  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  with  very  limited  installments 
at  that.  My  friend  tried  to  tell  her 
something  to  do,  the  other  day,  and  after 
several  most  eloquent  efforts  he  gave  up 
in  despair.  He  hunted  up  his  wife  (a 
very  sensible  and  plain  spoken  woman, 
she  is),  and  told  her  that  he  "could  not 
make  that  stupid  girl  understand."  (He 
reads  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
and  Italian.)  The  good  woman  listened 
to  his  tale  of  woe,  and  then  went  and 
told  the  girl  what  to  do,  using  simple 
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words  that  were  easily  understood. 
When  she  came  back  she  remarked  to 
her  husband:  *<My  dear,  if  you  would 
be  less  Johnsonese  you  would  be  far  more 
understandable. " 

And  as  he  loves  peace  and  quiet  at 
home  he  at  once  proceeded  to  '^ower  his 
hind  sight.'' 

And  there  is  that  other  acquaintance 
of  mine,  who  told  me  that  not  long  ago 
he  sat  down  to  write  a  lecture,  and  how 
he  covered  six  full  pages  with  a  most 
brilliant  introduction,  all  filled  with 
'^hyperbole,  metaphor,  mettonomy,  pro- 
sody peia,  superbaton,  cattychraysis, 
mettylipsis,  and  hustheron-protheron, " 
as  Father  Tom  has  it.  Having  written 
so  much,  he  took  it  down  and  read  it  to 
his  wife.  And  she^  too,  is  a  most  sens- 
ible woman.  (These  women,  God  bless 
theml  How  could  we  get  on  without 
them?)  She  heard  him  through,  and 
then  said,  quietly:  <^Oh,  Charles,  come 
off  the  perch  1" 

And  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he  did  as 
he  was  told. 

But  I  think  it  is  in  the  school-room, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  that  we  **shoot 
over,"  and  so  ought  to  **lower  the  hind 
sights"  of  our  pedagogical  guns,  as  it 
were.  Indeed,  I  am  certain  that  any 
teacher  will  be  surprised,  not  to  say  ap- 
palled, if  he  or  she  will  carefully  watch 
the  effect,  or  rather  the  lack  of  effect, 
that  their  words  have  upon  pupils.  The 
young  people  hear  what  we  say,  per- 
haps, so  far  as  the  material  ear  is  con- 
cerned, but  they  do  not  understand,  and 
we  are  to  blame  because  they  do  not. 
We  talk  of  predicate-nominatives  and 
substantive  phrases  to  ten  and  twelve- 
year-olds,  in  the  grammar  class,  and 
these  long-range  missiles  fly  yards  and 
yards  over  and  beyond  the  game  they 
are  aimed  atl  We  fire  involution  and 
permutation  into  droves  of  eighth- 
graders.  They  **duck  their  heads"  for 
a  minute,  and  then  go  on  chewing  gum 
just  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
careless  alike  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
noises  we  make. 


And  this  is  the  really  pitiful,  not  to 
say  tragic,  thing  about  it  all.  Our  young 
people  get  into  the  habit  of  listening  to 
words  that  make  no  impression  upon 
them,  and  the  result  is  they  very  soon 
get  careless,  especially  upon  all  educa- 
tional matters.  Or,  perhaps  I  should 
say  that  they  get  discouraged.  No  one 
likes  to  be  continually  listening  to  what 
he  does  not  understand ;  and  if  long  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  he  will  either  be  bored 
beyond  endurance,  or  involuntarily  and 
unwittingly  get  a  poor  opinion  of  his 
ability  to  understand  and  comprehend 
what  it  is  supposed  he  ought  to  learn 
about.  And  if  a  pupil  gets  in  the  way 
of  thinking  that  he  is  not  going  to  un- 
derstand, the  chances  are  many  to  one 
that  he  will  not  understand;  and  when 
he  has  reached  that  point,  the  limit  of 
educational  growth,  in  that  direction,  is 
close  at  hand. 

The  true  test  of  really  great  things  is 
their  simplicity.  They  are  so  easily  un- 
derstood by  everybody,  In  that  wonder- 
ful art  gallery  at  the  World's  Fair,  it  is 
the  simple  pictures  that  draw  the  crowds, 
the  ones  that  all  understand,  and  crowd 
upon  each  other  to  look  at.  < 'Breaking 
Family  Ties,"  '^Preparing  for  the  Wed- 
ding," '*The  Alarm,"  **The  Reply,"  and 
a  thousand  more  that  could  be  named — 
these  are  the  great  works  of  art,  and 
they  are  as  simple  and  as  easily  under- 
stood as  they  are  incomparable  as  artistic 
productions. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  other  lines  of 
art.  It  is  now  eight  years  since  Mr.  Den- 
man  Thompson  brought  out  that  simplest 
of  all  dramas,  <<The01d  Homestead,"  but 
he  is  still  playing  it  to  crowded  and  ever 
delighted  audiences.  '^Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  is  simplicity  itself  in  plot,  exe- 
cution, and  language,  but  a  world  has 
read  it,  with  weeping  eyes,  and  knows 
the  story  by  heart. 

It  is  further  recorded  of  the  Master  of 
us  all  that  <<the  common  people  heard 
him  gladly." 

How  are  you  shooting,  beloved? 


MANUAL  TRAINING,  ART,  AND  THE  NEGRO. 

PROF.   KEKRY  TALBOT. 

III. 

AN   EXPERIMENT. 

In  my  last  paper  I  described  the  metb-     preparatory  A    and   B   classes;   now  I 
ods  tried  and  the  results  obtained  in  the     will  describe  the  methods  followed  in  the 
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normal  moraiog  classes,  D  and  C.  D 
class  is  divided  into  two  divisioDS,  D  2 
from  9:1B  to  9l4E»;  DI  from  10:45  to 
11:30,  and  C  from  12:00  to  12:30;  there 
being  about  24  pupils  in  eacb  divlston, 
with  lessons  eyery  day. 

These  tbree  divisioas  may  be  treated 
as  one,  ae  the  pupils  are  about  the  same 
age  and  do  the  same  work  in  drawing. 

The  first  month  they  did  nothing  but 
blackboard  work,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  preparatory  classes,  becoming  famil- 
iar with  the  simplest  Gceek  and  Moorish 
ornamental  forms,  which  they  used  to 
form  patterns  with  in  the  second  to  end 
of  fifth  month. 

We  use  sheets  of  manilla  paper  about 
20  by  22  inches  to  draw  on. 

They  form  first  a  square  nearly  as  large 
as  the  paper,  divide  each  side  into  two 


f   V      *  i 


**)'**'    parts,   and    draw    straight    tines 

""^ss  the  square  forming  four  smaller 

^.'^^^fes,   then   draw  the  main  diagonal 

4^'  and  it  becomes  the  frame-work  for 

^A^si^.  all  these  lines  must  be  freehand, 

^\\bout  rules  or  measurements   of  any 

^'[,d,  except  that  of  the  eyes  aided  some- 

»tX  by  rough  measurementB  with  the 

^ncil. 

In  one  of  the  sections  I  sketch  a  sim- 
ple form  that  they  are  already  familiar 
with  and  they  have  to  repeat  it  in  differ- 


ent positions  in  all  the  other  sections. — 
Pigs.  37,  38,  39,  and  40. 

This  is  not  simple  copying,  as  in  order 
e  the  form  they  must  understand 


When  this  is  done,  which  seldom  takes 
more  than  two  or  three  lessons,  the  back- 
ground of  the  pattern  is  filled  in  with  ink, 
with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  making  both 
the  good  points  and  the  bad  points  of  the 
design  very  obvious. 

In  this  first  design,  they  have  learnt, 
or  begun  to  learn,  a  good  many  things. 
First,  how  to  draw  and  reverse  forms, 
the  value  of  repetition  and  change  of 
position,  as  decorative  qualities,  balance 
of  line,  form  and  masses  of  color,  and  the 
use  of  the  pencil  and  brush.  The  pattern 
grows  under  their  hands,  and  the  finished 
result  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  fit  to 
look  at  and  hang  on  the  walls. 

If  the  first  pattern  has  been  carefully 
done,  the  next,  drawn  in  a  similar  way, 
with  the  same  units  in  different  positions, 
is  finished  with  color,  (designers  opaque 
colors;  I  find  Florentine  Fresco  Colors, 
in  jars,  from  De  Voe  &  Co.,  New  York, 
both  convenient  and  cheap;  they  should 
have  liquid  gum  arable  added  to  them  on 
mixing,  to  make  the  color  stick  firmly  to 
the  paper.) 

I  consider  the  use  of  color  as  early  as 
possible  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
as  there  is  positive  pleasure,  especially  to 
children,  in  the  use  of  color,  and  their 
interest  increases,  whereas  with  form 
only  it  is  very  likely  to  decrease. 

No  two  patterns  in  the  school  should 
be  quite  alike,  even  if  using  the  same 
form.  Each  succeeding  pattern  should 
become  more  complex,  and  call  for  more 
skill  in  drawing  and  coloring. 

The  second  design  in  color,  is  gener- 
ally in  a  circle  divided  into  5,  6,  or  8  sec- 
tions; the  bounding  form  may  also  be  a 
triangle  diamond,  border,  etc. 

Here  certainly,  and  probably  every- 
where, it  is  necessary  to  use  bright 
colors  at  first,  as  red,  blue,  yellow,  or 
gold,  on  a  white  or  light  ground.  Red 
and  gold  are  the  favorite  colors,  but  it  is 
some  weeks  before  the  pupils  will  stand 
greens  or  pUrples,  they  call  them  ugly. 
I  had  one  very  cood  drawing  torn  up  by 
the  pupil,  because  the  red  shade  given 
her  was  not  bright  enough. 

I  introduce  the  quieter  colors  gradu- 
ally, and  each  succeeding  month's  work 
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(as  I  put  it  on  the  walls,  removing  the 
previous  month's  work)  showed  decided 
advance  in  drawing,  and  quieter  taste  in 
color. 

From  the  Greek  and  Moorish  and  at- 
tractive geometric  forms,  it  is  easy  to 
gradually  introduce  forms  distinctly  sug- 
gestive of  leaves  and  flowers  and  other 
natural  forms,  which  leads  to  the  direct 
observation  and  use  of  natural  objects; 
several  of  our  later  designs  being  based 
on  the  Passion  Flower,  Fleur-de-Lys,  and 
other  flowers  that  can  be  easily  used  as 
decorative  units ;  and  it  is  then  easy  to 
show  that  the  same  qualities  that  made 
the  ornamental  forms  beautiful,  can  be 
found  in  the  forms  of  natural  objects,  and 
must  have  been  there  before  they  were 
discovered  and  used  in  ornament. 

This  value  of  design  is  important  i^s 
showing  the  basis  of  form,  both  in  nature 
and  art,  and  the  constant  presence  of 
law,  order,  and  beauty  in  both. 

In  these  ctasses  the  designs  are  not 
for  any  special  purpose,  but  merely  as 
exercises  in  drawing,  design,  and  color. 

The  visible  results  are  very  good,  but 
so  far  I  have  found  almost  no  indication 
of  a  power  of  original  design ;  the  thought 
in  all  the  patterns  is  mine,  but  unless  in 
a  reasonable  time  I  do  arouse  that  faculty 
of  design,  I  shall  consider  I  have  largely 
failed,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  a  universal 
gift,  which  has  been  merely  covered  up  and 
choked  by  the  abnormal  development  of 
the  mechanical  faculties  in  America  and 
Europe,  which  will  soon  subside  and 
give  art  its  proper  place  again. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  month  I 
introduced  modeling  in  clay,  which  I  ex- 
pected to  be  very  popular,  but  the  pupils 
were  all  struck  with  horror  at  the  idea 
of  putting  their  hands  in  <*that  mud," 
and  the  boys  were  quite  as  bad  as  the 
girls,  and  for  the  first  three  weeks  they 
made  all  sorts  of  excuses  to  keep  from 
touching  it;  but  now  in  the  eighth  month 
most  of  them  like  it  and  are  doing  good 
work,  but  many  of  them  are  still  anxious 
to  get  back  to  designing,  and  some  that 
draw  well,  model  badly,  and  vice-versa. 

We  started  modeling  with  about  a  week 
of  geometrical  solids,  then  some  simple 
shell  forms  and  fruit,  since  which  we 
have  made  tiles  and  placed  on  them  orna- 
mental forms  in  relief,  mostly  Greek, 
with  fish  and  some  other  animal  forms. 
Some  of  the  pupils  do  best  at  the  orna- 


mental forms,  which  are  sketched  on  the 
blackboard  (as  we  have  no  models  except 
what  J  make,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
shells  and  plaster  casts  of  mine),  and 
some  do  better  at  the  animal  forms, 
which  are  themselves  ornamental. 

There  are  a  few  who  have  distinctly 
art  gifts.  One  irrepressible  girl  who  used 
to  cover  all  her  books  with  drawings, 
many  of  them  good,  has,  1  think,  the 
right  faculties  for  a  painter  or  sculptor; 
and  one  boy  who  draws  well  anything  I 
give  him,  but  does  not  model  well,  has 
the  right  faculties  for  a  decorative  artist. 
But  the  main  purpose  of  the  work  is, 
of  course,  its  general  educative  value,  in 
cultivating  the  faculties  of  observation, 
reflection,  and  judgment.  And  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  it  Is  having  some  effect  in 
that  direction,  and  the  president  of  the 
school  says  he  can  clearly  see  the  result 
of  my  work  in  a  general  improvement 
and  carefulness  of  the  pupils,  especially 
in  the  carpenters'  shop. 

But  eight  or  nine  months  is  a  short 
time  to  expect  permanent  results  in, 
especially  as  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  thoroughly  unobservant  they  all  are. 
They  never  seem  to  look  at  things,  and 
do  not  know  the  names  of  the  commonest 
plants — not  even  a. thistle. 

In  the  afternoon  I  have  some  of  the  A 
class  girls  and  B  class  boys  from  1:00  to 
2 :00  each  day ;  these  classes  are  small, 
not  more  than  twelve  altogether;  these 
are  my  most  successful  classes  as  the 
longer  time  allows  more  continuous  work, 
and  the  pupils  seem  more  interested  and 
intelligent  than  the  other  classes. 

Here  I  have  given  drawing  and  design 
only,  but  of  a  higher  order,  as  for  the 
last  few  months  we  have  been  designing 
for  special  objects;  the  girls  have  been 
making  and  enlarging  printed  designs, 
for  embroidery  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
sewing  room;  and  the  boys  are  making 
designs  for  wall  decoration,  and  are  cut- 
ting their  own  stencils,  for  practical 
house  decoration,  and  have  already  dec- 
orated a  room  of  a  private  house,  which 
I  consider  thoroughly  successful. 

From  2:00  to  3:00  p.m.,  I  have  on  al- 
ternate days,  the  junior  and  senior 
classes;  these  have  been  practically  a 
failure,  as  their  hands  and  arras  were  too 
stiff,  and  their  minds  not  very  pliable; 
some  of  them  were  considerably  over 
twenty  years  of  age  and  had  done  nothing 
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but  farm  work  before  they  came  to  school, 
and  after  three  months  work  more  than 
half  of  each  class  were  allowed  to  stop 
drawing  as  it  seemed  as  if  the  results  to 
be  gained  would  be  so  small  as  not  to 
justify  the  labor  required. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  dor- 
mant art  qualities  in  these  colored  pu- 
pils  capable  of  being  developed,  and 
if  these  fundamental  faculties  can  be 
roused,  directed,  and  cultivated,  it  must 
have  a  good  effect  on  all  the  other  facul- 
ties. 

I  believe  them  to  have  plenty  of  ability 
m  many  directions,  but  an  entire  lack  of 
self  control  and  self  direction,  no  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  their  moral  facul- 
ties entirely  undeveloped. 

Lying  and  cheating  at  work,  in  the 
most  barefaced  manner  is  quite  common, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trust  any 
of  them,  and  I  suppose  some  forms  of 
stealing  and  other  forms  of  what  we  call 
immorality  are  equally  common,  but  J 
think  there  is  no  question  of  morality 
in  it;  they  are  u;%moral,  not  immoral;  and 
yet  I  suppose  there  are  no  people  so  re- 
ligious, but  their  religion  seems  to  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  con- 
duct. 

The  inconsistencies  in  individuals  are 
remarkably  striking. 


I  think  the  experiment  of  the  last  few 
months  shows  clearly  that  the  method 
pursued  is  a  good  one  and  workable;  it 
is  based  largely  on  those  discovered  and 
followed  at  the  Public  Industrial  Art 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  by  J.  Liberty 
Tadd,  the  present  director,  and  teacher 
from  the  beginning  in  1880,  when  it  was 
founded  by  Chas.  G.  Leland,  whose  work 
on  Practical  Education  has  given  me 
many  valuable  hints. 

Any  mechanical  system  based  on  geo- 
metrical solids,  and  beginning  with  rep- 
resentative drawing,  would,  I  am  sure, 
fail  here  entirely;  and  it  is,  I  believe, 
founded  on  an  entire  misconception  of 
child-nature.  It  is  true  that  most  savage 
ornament  is  largely  geometrical,  and 
that  children  can  certainly  see  and  draw 
straight  lines  and  circles  better  than 
compound  curves;  but  if  the  quality  of 
design  and  color  always  found  in  primi- 
tive  work  is  omitted,  what  is  left  is  thor- 
oughly uninteresting  and  useless. 

Next  year  we  hope  to  introduce  carv- 
ing, our  belief  being  that  drawing  and 
designing  in  color,  modeling  in  clay,  and 
carving  in  hard  wood,  form  a  very  com- 
plete form  of  manual  training,  thoroughly 
training  and  exercising  both  hands  and 
eyes,  and  forming  a  valuable  preparation 
for  all  manual  occupations. 


THE  END. 


TBE  ESSENTIALS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

GEO.    P.   BBOWN. 

II. 

HOW  DOES  THE   MIND  GROW? 


Some  light  will  be  thrown  upon  this 
problem  by  reflecting  upon  the  process 
of  the  first  beginnings  of  knowledge,  in 
so  far  as  we  can  remember  it  in  our  own 
experience  and  in  so  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served it  in  the  study  of  very  young 
children.  By  what  we  remember  of  our 
own  experience  we  can  interpret  the  acts 
of  young  children,  and  judge  what  is 
going  on  in  their  minds. 

There  are  certain  external  conditions 
that  seem  to  be  necessary  to  every  act 
of  consciousness.  It  is  now  generally 
conceded  thaf  for  every  act  of  conscious- 
ness there  must  be  a  corresponding  mo- 
tion in  the  nervous  organism.  If  there 
is  no  motion  in  the  brain  then  there  is 
no  consciousness.      Whatever    mav    be 

—2 


true  of  consciousness  when  the  body  dies, 
it  is  probably  true  that  in  this  life  there 
is  a  motion  in  the  nerve  cells  correspond- 
ing to  every  act  of  consciousness.  I, 
myself,  that  am  now  conscious  of  what 
I  am  writing,  am  mind  plus  body;  I 
am  motion  plus  consciousness;  I  am 
thought,  feeling,  and  will,  plus  the  ac- 
tivity going  on  in  my  nervous  system. 
That  is,  one  phase  or  aspect  of  me  is  con- 
sciousness, and  another  phase  or  aspect 
of  me  is  matter  in  motion.  It  takes  both 
to  make  me,  who  am  conscious  of  what  I 
am  now  doing.  Let  us  bear  this  fact  con- 
stantly in  mind  as  we  goon  with  our  study. 
It  is  evident  that  the  child  is  born 
with  a  dominating  impulse  for  mo- 
tion.    This  impulse  is  of  the  general  na- 
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ture  of  will.  It  is  the  spontaneous,  unin- 
telligent, unconscious  will.  It  is  found 
in  all  animal  creation,  and  a  very  low 
form  of  it  is  in  all  vegetable  life.  Indeed, 
what  we  call  gravity  is  probably  the 
lowest  phase  or  aspect  of  it.  Every  cre- 
ated thing  partakes  in  some  degree  of 
the  nature  of  the  creator,  or  the  absolute 
will. 

This  impulse  in  the  child  is  from  within 
outward,  expending  itself  in  muscular 
action  or  motion.  This  motion  and  the 
motion  of  other  things  acts,  in  turn,  upon 
the  nervous  organism  and  produces  motion 
in  the  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  and  other 
ganglia.  The  first  form  of  consciousness 
awakened  by  this  nerve  motion  is  called 


inate  one  sensation  from  another  then  it 
begins  to  know.  Knowing  is  the  next 
form  of  consciousness  that  is  developed. 
Sensation  is  the  material  out  of  which 
knowledge  grows.  The  discrimination 
of  one  sensation  from  another  is  the  be- 
ginning of  what  eventually  develops  into 
a  consciousness  of  external  objects  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  self  that  knows  them. 

This  discrimination  between  the  self 
and  the  object  known,  is  knowledge.  This 
known  thing  is  always  objective  to  the 
knowing  subject  or  self.  Sensation  is 
the  feeling,  the  subjective  self.  Percep- 
tion or  knowledge  is  the  differentiation 
of  sensations  by  which  they  are  set  over 
self  as  subject  and  seen  as 


sensation.  How  it  is  that  the  motion  of 
nerve  cells  occasions  consciousness  is,  as 
yet,  a  mystery.  Sensation  is  the  begin- 
ning form  of  consciousness.  Sensation 
is  not  motion  but  it  evidently  attends 
and  is  occasioned  by  certain  kinds  of 
nerve-cell  motion.  Right  here  is  the 
transition  point  from  physical  life  to 
spiritual  life^from  motion  to  conscious- 
Sensation,  pure  and  simple,  is  vague, 
embryonic  consciousness. 

Observe  a  babe  a  few  hours  old.  It 
knovis  nothing.  But  it  evidently  has 
sensations.     When  it  begins  to  discrim- 

This  pLMnre  la  from  W.  B.  Conkej  i,  Co.'s  World'!  Fal 


not  self,  or  object.  Each  different  known 
object  is  essentially  a  different  sensation ; 
and  the  sensations  differ  as  the  motions 
of  these  nerve  cells  differ.  Known  ob- 
jects are  objective  to  the  self  as  knowing 
subject.  But  the  thing  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  knowledge  or  perception  is 
objective  consciousness,  or  consciousness 
of  an  object,  while  sensation  or  feeling 
is  relatively  subjective  and  is  considered 
as  the  self  in  distinction  from  the  percep- 
tion or  thing  known.  Knowledge  is  one 
form  of  consciousness,  while  feeling  is  a 
different  form. 

As  the  child  begins  to  discriminate  be- 
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tween  sensations,  it  begins  to  perceive 
objects  as  other  than  itself,  and  the  use 
of  the  different  senses,  especially  touch 
and  the  muscular  sense  of  motion,  locates 
these  perceptions  in  space.  The  objects, 
so  far  as  they  are  known  in  the  early 
stages  of  knowing  are  these  objectified 
sensations. 

Thus  the  knowing  consciousness  recre- 
ates for  itself  the  external  world  in  so  far 
as  it  knows  it.  It  is  nothing  to  it  in  so 
far  as  it  does  not  recreate  it. 

The  consciousness  constructs  for  itself 
perceptions  or  sense  objects  in  response 
to  the  stimulus  of  nerve  action.  Differ- 
ent nerve-actions  occasion  different  sen- 
sations and  therefore  different  percep- 
tions. Unless  one  has  the  same  sensa- 
tions as  another  he  will  not  have  the 
same  perceptions.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  red  object  produces  a  different 
nerve-action  in  me  because  of  some  ab- 
normal condition  of  my  nervous  system, 
from  that  produced  in  other  persons;  I 
will  have  a  different  sensation,  and,  there- 
fore, a  different  perception  from  that  ex- 
perienced by  others.  Or,  suppose  that 
by  some  defect  in  my  nervous  organiza- 
tion a  red  object  should  not  excite  any 
nerve-action  whatever  that  occasions  tl^ 
perception  of  color.  I  would  then  have 
no  perception  of  that  color — would  be 
"color  blind."  Suppose  that  the  nerv- 
ous organism  were  so  abnormal  that  none 
of  those  nerve-motions  that  occasion  the 
perception  of  color  ever  occurred,  I  should 


then  be  totally  blind.  There  would  be 
no  color  sensations  and  therefore  no  call 
upon  the  consciousness  to  discriminate 
them  from  the  self  and  from  each  other. 
No  colored  objects  would  be  known. 

It  is  because  we  have  the  power  of 
discriminating,  or  being  conscious  of  dif- 
ference, that  we  are  able  to  know  an  ob- 
jective world  at  all.  It  is  through  this 
power  that  the  vague,  undefined  chaos  of 
sensation  is  separated  into  distinct  and 
individual  objects  of  sense.  A  child  will 
distinguish  a  horse  and  buggy  from  other 
objects  before  it  can  separate  the  horse 
from  the  buggy  and  see  them  as  two  dif- 
ferent things. 

This  study  of  the  early  experiences  of 
the  child  in  learning  to  know  will  throw 
light  upon  the  process  by  which  it  con- 
tinues to  learn  after  it  enters  school. 

I  have  so  far  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  nerve-motion  occasions  and 
stimulates  that  other  form  of  activity 
that  we  call  .consciousness,  resulting  in 
sensations  and  perceptions  which  we  con- 
sider psychical  activities  and  not  motion 
from  point  to  point  in  space.  This  is  the 
place  in  the  analysis  where  the  transition 
is  made  from  the  physical  or  motion- 
phase  to  the  spiritual  or  conscious  phase 
of  activity.  It  is  where  the  physical  and 
the  spiritual  touch  and  blend.  Let  the 
physical  and  the  spiritual  be  conceived 
as  two  different  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  activity,  and  some  of  the  mystery 
will  disappear. 


(To  he  continued. ) 


OUR  SOUTHERN  NEIGHBOR. 

GEO.  A.  BROWN,  C.E.,  PALERMO,  CAL. 

II. 
AN    HISTORICAL    SKETOH. 


By  1835  the  liberal  constitution  of 
1824  had  proved  itself  of  little  value  to 
either  party,  and  under  a  re-action  to- 
ward the  church  party  a  compromise  was 
effected  with  Santa  Anna  by  appealing 
to  his  ambition  rather  than  to  his  patri- 
otism. The  constitution  was  abolished 
and  the  federation  fused  into  a  consoli- 
dated republic;  the  idea  being  a  strong 
central  power,  which  in  times  of  need 
might  exercise  dictatorial  powers.  Santa 
Anna  was  selected  as  president. 


This  was  a  retrograde  movement  for 
the  party  of  popular  government,  and 
was  not  as  satisfactory  to  the  other 
leaders  as  to  Santa  Anna.  The  state  of 
Texas,  especially,  colonized  as  it  was  by 
many  Americans,  refused  to  submit,  and 
seceded.  The  next  twenty  years  were  a 
period  of  great  confusion.  Santa  Anna 
held  the  greatest  influence  over  both 
politicians  and  people  during  most  of  the 
time,  and  seems  to  have  vacillated  be- 
tween his  feelings  of  patriotism  and  his 
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ambition  for  personal  aggrandizement. 
The  church  party  held  before  him  the 
glittering  possibility  of  royalty,  or  at 
least  the  almost  absolute  power  of  a  dic- 
tator; but  he  did  not  decide  to  follow 
such  a  course  previous  to  1853,  if  at  all. 
In  the  meantime  the  administration  of 
local  affairs  in  the  provinces  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  the  growth  of  political  knowl- 
edge and  the  development  of  patriotism, 
as  did  also  the  struggle  with  the  United 
States  during  the  years  from  1845  to 
1848.  The  true  cause  of  the  weakness 
of  the  republic  was  seen  to  be  in  the  un- 
scrupulous use,  by  the  church,  of  her 
great  power  as  the  holder  of  nearly  half 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Santa 
Anna  had  first  declared  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  church  lands  before  the  year 
1835,  but  in  the  compromise  of  that  year 
he  abandoned  the  idea. 

With  his  accession  to  the  presidency 
for  the  fifth  time  in  1853,  Santa  Anna 
began  high-handed  proceedings  appar- 
ently looking  to  the  arbitrary  continu- 
ance of  his  power.  He  banished  by  dic- 
tatorial decree  such  patriots  as  Benito 
Juarez.  But  what  might  have  been  done 
in  1835  could  not  be  accomplished  in  1855, 
and  he  was  deposed.  A  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  formed,  with  General  Com- 
onfort  as  president,  and  a  constitutional 
convention  was  called  to  provide  for  a 
radical  change  in  the  method  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  constitution  adopted  by  this  con- 
vention and,  in  1857,  by  the  nation,  was 
not  a  mere  copy  of  the  form  used  by 
some  other  people,  but  it  was  one  deal- 
ing  with  the  necessities  of  the  existing 
condition  of  Mexico.  It  provided  for 
the  confiscation  of  church  property;  the 
freedom  of  religious  belief,  and  the  abol- 
ition of  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  which 
had  heretofore  meddled  with  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  thus  completely  sep- 
arating church  and  state.  The  form  of 
government  was  that  of  a  federation 
with  a  president  and  two  houses  of  con- 
gress ;  each  state  having  two  representa- 
tives in  the  upper  house,  holding  office 
for  four  years,  and  a  representation 
based  on  population  in  the  lower  house, 
holding  office  for  two  years, — all  elected 
by  popular  suffrage.  A  supreme  court 
was  at  the  head  of  the  judiciary  depart- 


ment,   the  chief  justice  of  which,    also 
elected,  was  eo>officio  vice-president. 

Comonfort  was  continued  in  the  presi- 
dency imder  this  constitution,  and  Benito 
Juarez,  ex-governor  of  the  state  of 
Oxjaca,  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
convention  formulating  the  new  consti- 
tution, was  elected  chief  justice.  That 
such  a  constitution  could  be  written  by 
Mexicans  for  Mexico,  within  less  than 
half  a  century  after  the  time  of  Hidalgo, 
when  the  condition  of  the  country  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  been  three  cen- 
turies behind  the  times,  shows  the 
rapidity  with  which  liberal  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment had  formed  in  the  popular  mind. 

The  representatives  of  the  old  ideas 
made  one  last  effort  to  maintain  them- 
selves, and  it  was  the  most  brilliant  of 
all  their  failures.  This  was  the  invasion 
by  the  French  and  the  establishment  of 
the  empire  of  Maximilian  in  1864.  But 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  sol- 
diers Maximilian  fell  at  once. 

Santa  Anna  also  made  an  attempt  at 
a  revolution,  but  it  was  only  the  shadow 
of  a  shade.  The  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment had  come  to  stay,  because  the 
people  had  reached  that  state  of  political 
development  wherein  they,  of  themselves, 
demanded  it,  and,  therefore,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  it;  and  the  time  when 
a  name  or  a  pronunciamento  could  start 
a  formidable  revolt,  was  past.  In  1867 
Juarez  was  elected  president,  having 
been  serving  in  that  capacity  during  the 
struggle  to  maintain  the  constitution,  as 
the  legal  successor  of  Comonfort,  who 
retired  in  1858.  In  1871  he  was  again 
elected,  being  the  first  president  to  serve 
continuously  through  his  term  of  office. 
He  died  in  1872.  Since  that  time  peace 
has  been  maintained  under  the  successive 
presidencies  of  Tejada,  Diaz,  Gonzalez, 
and  Diaz  again ;  and  great  and  rapid  edu- 
cational and  material  advancement  has 
been  made.  The  people  are  less  ener- 
getic and  not  so  ambitious  as  Americans; 
they  find  more  enjoyment  in  a  quiet  life. 
There  is  not  that  extensive  foreign  im- 
migration to  be  absorbed  by  the  people 
each  year,  and,  altogether,  Mexico 
probably  has  today  less  cause  to  look 
with  anxiety  toward  the  future  than 
have  we. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


The  Outlook. 

The  writer  has  lived  in  two  distinct  pe- 
riods of  the  growth  of  popular  education 
in  the  Mississippi  vallej.  From  1840  to 
1855  or  1860  may  be  called  thelast  years  of 
the  period  of  no  organization.  There 
was  no  serious  conviction  that  a  science 
of  education  was  possible.  Schools  were 
<*kept"  with  varying  degrees  of  skill, 
many  of  them  being  well  kept,  and  are 
now  remembered  by  those  who  attended 
them  as  sources  from  which  they  drew 
their  first  inspiration.  Many  things 
were  well  done,  but  why  they  were  done, 
or  what  was  the  law  of  the  doing,  was 
thought  of  but  little.  <<  Harmonious  de- 
velopment'' was  a  phrase  understood  only 
by  the  prophets,  who  were  few. 

Then  came  the  period  of  mechanical  or- 
ganization when  the  writer,  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  an  important 
city,  took  pride  in  showing  the  visitor, 
from  data  in  his  office,  precisely  what 
was  going  on  in  every  room  in  the  city, 
at  any  time  in  the  day.  The  text-books 
were  divided  off  into  so  many  lessons  for 
each  month,  and  the  monthly  examina- 
tion questions  sent  out  by  the  superin- 
tendent adhered  rigidly  to  the  month's 
work.  The  pupils  passed  high,  for  they 
were  practically  drilled  upon  the  answers 
to  the  questions  during  the  month,  which 
were  to  be  asked  at  the  end  of  it,  and  credit 
was  given  for  half-answers,  and  quarter- 
answers,  even  to  tenths.  A  number  of  the 
county  superintendents  in  Illinois,  and, 
if  rumor  may  be  credited,  in  some  neigh- 
boring states,  have  improved  upon  this 
so  far  as  to  farm  out  the  making  of  these 
questions  to  an  outline  vender,  who  fur- 
nishes the  questions  to  the  superinten- 
dents on  condition  that  the  superinten- 
dent will  use  his  influence  and  authoritv 
m  selling  to  the  teachers  the  vender's 
outlines.  This  works  well  for  both  ven- 
der and  superintendent.  The  one  finds  a 
profitable  market  for  his  wares,  and  the 
other  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  know- 
ing anything  about  the  instruction  given 
in  the  schools.  The  pupils  pass  high  and 
the    hoodwinked  parents    are    pleased. 


while  the  intelligent  and  conscientious 
teachers  swear — aotto  voce.  This  is  the 
iron  rule  of  mechanism,  by  which  pupils 
are  educated  by  the  dozen,  or  by  the 
company,  or  by  the  regiment,  as  the  con- 
ditions may  determine.   ' 

The  grip  of  this  octopus  is  now  begin- 
ning to  slacken.  It  is  seen  by  the  more 
intelligent  teachers  that  organization  is 
of  no  value  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  for 
the  sake  of  a  fuller  and  freer  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  pupil.  This  de- 
mands that  the  organization  shall  not 
be  rigid  and  unyielding,  but  plastic  and 
even  fluid.  The  social  order  in  which  we 
live  is  the  type  of  what  this  organization 
must  become.  This  means  that  we  are  to 
look  forward  to  a  reliance  upon  inspiring 
the  teachers  with  truer  ideas  of  education, 
rather  than  upon  examination  per  cents 
and  dissected  courses  of  study.  The 
teacher  must  work  directly  and  con- 
sciously toward  the  end  of  building  up 
the  mind,  rather  than  of  filling  the 
pigeon-holes  he  now  conceives  it  to  con- 
tain. This  will  prove  for  a  time  the  de- 
struction of  the  beautiful  world  of  the 
educational  artisans  or  tradesmen  who 
have  been  directing  school  affairs  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Without  re- 
port cards,  examination  per  cents,  daily 
markings,  and  dissected  courses  of  study 
to  which  all  shall  keep  step,  they  will 
feel  that  their  vocation  is  gone,  and  that 
chaos  has  been  substituted  for  system. 
The  teacher  who  sees  the  necessity  of 
moving  on  .  will  gladly  embrace  the  op- 
portunity of  setting  sail  upon  this  un- 
known sea,  trusting  that  it  is  not  the 
use  of  organization,  but  the  abuse  of  it 
that  needs  to  be  shunned.  There  is  no 
true  freedom  without  system,  organiza- 
tion, law.  The  new  regime  will  call  for 
more  thoughtful  teachers.  But  as  soon 
as  the  teachers  now  in  the  schools  fix 
their  attention  upon  the  child  and  its 
needs  rather  than  upon  the  course  of 
study  and  its  requirements,  they  will  be 
born  again.  It  will  be  found  that  all 
that  was  needed  was  change  of  purpose. 

So  we  hail  with  joy  the  dawn  of  the 
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brighter  day,  confident  that  the  strength 
acquired  in  our  first  stage  of  vigorous 
growth — that  of  external  organization — 
will  suffice  to  carry  us  on  into  the  next 
stage  of  the  proper  use  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  directing  the  physical  and  spirit- 
ual development  of  the  children. 

G.  P.  B. 


In  the  Oountry  School. 

For  the  benefit  of  young  and  inexperi- 
enced teachers,  we  will  follow  along  the 
line  of  suggestions,  as  they  appeared  in 
a  former  number  of  The  Journal;  we  give 
some  further  hints  about  the  management 
of  the  school. 

The  management  should  be  such  as  to 
prevent  loss  of  time,  to  secure  the 
best  results  in  the  learning  of  lessons, 
and  to  help  in  the  forming  of  right 
habits — ^the  last  is  more  important  than 
all  the  rest.  Furthermore,  all  this  should 
be  accomplished  with  the  least  possible 
friction,  and  with  a  due  economy  of  the 
nervous  energy  of  both  teacher  and 
pupils. 


«     * 


Often  the  teacher  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  appoint  committees  of  one  or 
more  pupils  each,  to  attend  to  various 
matters  about  the  school.  We  will  men- 
tion several,  experience  may  suggest 
others:  A  committee  on  ventilation,  one 
on  heating  where  stoves  are  used,  one  on 
distribution  of  drink  to  the  pupils,  one 
on  striking  the  bell  or  giving  some  other 
signals  for  change  of  classes.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  well  to  have  a  comndittee  to 
receive  visitors  or  attend  to  calls  at  the 
door;  and,  in  some  of  the  classes,  com- 
mittees to  fill  ink  wells,  to  distribute 
pencils,  slates,  sponges,  writing  books, 
etc.,  may  be  found  very  useful.  Such 
committees  may  relieve  the  teacher  of 
much  drudgery ;  they  may  promote  order 
and  quiet  in  the  room;  they  may  save 
time.  But,  if  wisely  appointed  and  well 
supervised,  they  may  serve  higher  pur- 
poses. By  their  means,  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  the  pupils  may  be  engaged 
on  the  **side  of  the  administration." 
They  take  pleasure  in  this,  and  they  are 
not  so  likely  to  annoy  a  government  in 
which  they  are  a  constituent  part. 
Often  a  wayward,  thoughtless,  mischief- 
loving  boy   may   be  made   an   effective 


helper  by  putting  him  in  office;  by  repos- 
ing a  trust  in  him.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception children  will  be  glad  to  be 
appointed  to  such  committees,  and  their 
appointment  may  sometimes  be  made 
a  reward  for  good  behavior  or  diligence. 

»    «    « 

To  many  a  child  it  will  be  a  part  of 
his  education  of  no  small  value  if  he  has 
certain  duties  assigned  him  as  a  member 
of  a  committee,  and  then  is  held  to  a 
careful  and  faithful  performance  of  those 
duties ;  it  trains  to  carefulness,  to  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  to  a  faithful  discharge 
of  a  trust  assumed.  Perhaps  with  older 
pupils  it  would  be  well  to  require  the 
committee,  or  its  chairman,  to  make 
formal  written  reports  to  the  teacher  at 
stated  times.  The  literary  and  practical 
training  that  may  be  gained  in  this  way 
is  so  apparent  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  matter.  If  the  school  is 
large  it  may  be  well  to  change  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  quite  frequently 
in  order  that  all  the  pupils  may  have  a 

chance  to  serve. 

«    »    » 

We  have  spoken  of  the  possible  saving 
of  the  teacher's  time  and  effort  through 
the  employment  of  committees.  Proba- 
bly, however,  this  will  be  fully  equalled 
by  the  time  and  labor  necessary  for  the 
proper  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
committees;  for  unless  the  members  are 
held  to  a  thorough  and  prompt  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  the  whole  thing  will 
fail  of  its  purpose.  We  do  not  believe  it 
possible  to  invent  any  machinery  for  the 
management  of  a  school  that  will  <<run 
itself."  Constant  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  is  a  constant  necessity; 
but  that  teacher  is  happy  who  can  exer- 
cise this  vigilance  without  any  appear- 
ance of  it,  who  can  see  all  things,  and 
yet  seem  to  take  no  pains  to  see  any> 
thing,  and  who  can  ''hold  his  tongue" 
about  it  all,  unless  there  is  some  good 
reason  why  he  should  speak. 

*    *    * 

A  quiet  school  is  desirable;  but  what 
is  a  quiet  school?  A  school  where  you 
can  ''hear  a  pin  drop"  at  all  times  is  a 
quiet  school;  but  that  sort  of  quietness 
is  not  desirable,  it  interferes  with  neces- 
sary activity.  It  costs  too  much;  it  is 
likely  to  turn  a  means  into  an  end — al- 
ways a  sad  mistake.     The  school  is  quiet 
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as  far  as  necessary,  when  there  is  no 
noise  which  seriously  interferes  with  the 
proper  work  of  the  school.  Where  such 
quiet  is  found,  its  prime  cause  usually  is 
a  quiet  teacher.  And  a  noisy  school  is 
usually  the  product  of  a  noisy  teacher. 
We  see  him  now — a  stalwart  fellow,  step- 
ping heavily  about  the  room,  speaking  in 
loud,  boisterous  tones,  speaking  most  of 
the  time.  These  are  some  of  his  choice 
speeches:  **I  will  have  order;  order,  I 
say."  **John,  what  are  you  doing  back 
there?"  **Who  threw  that  paper  wad?" 
»*Who  is  making  that  noise  over  there 
in  the  corner?"  etc.,  etc.  Sometimes  he 
emphasized  his  stupid  words  by  a  stamp 
of  the  foot,  or  by  pounding  the  desk  with 
his  ruler.  We  are  speaking  in  a  vision — 
this  is  what  we  saw  in  the  country  school 
of  long  ago — a  noisy  school,  and  the 
teacher  the  chief  instigator  of  the  noise. 

*  «    * 

Perhaps  all  the  teachers  like  the  one 
just  described  are  dead,  but  we  fear  not. 
That  teacher  was  not  only  noisy;  he  was 
foolish,  stupid.  No  wise  teacher  will 
ever  speak  to  his  school  more  loudly 
than  he  needs  to  speak;  he  will  speak  no 
more  than  is  necessary;  every  word  will 
have  its  exact  meaning,  and  none  will  be 
wasted.  No  wise  teacher  will  ever  ask 
any  one  of  the  questions  quoted  above, 
nor  others  like  them.  Too  often  the 
teacher  thinks  that  his  chief  function  is 
to  repress;  most  of  his  sentences  con- 
tain a  <<don't."  He  stops  little  short  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  mother  who  said  to 
her  older  daughter,  one  day,  <*Mary  go 
out  into  the  yard,  find  John,  see  what  he 
is  doing,  and  teU  him  to  stop  it/* 

*  *    * 

The  true  business  of  the  teacher  is  to 
direct  and  guide,  but  to  repress  as  little 
as  may  be.  Like  the  model  clergyman  of 
the  famous  poem: 

**He  allures  to  brighter  worlds,  and  leads  the 
way." 

And  he  makes  his  pupils  feel  that  he  is 
a  leader  going  with  them,  heartily  in 
sympathy^ with  them  in  all  that  is  not 
mean  or  wicked.  He  is  pleased  to  have 
them  regard  him  **a  big  brother,"  a  true, 
wise,  strong  friend;  he  is  not  satisfied 
unless  he  impresses  them  in  this  way. 
Especially,  if  there  be  a  shy  and  timid 
one  in  his  flock,  he  will  be  earnest  to  win 
that  one  to  open,  frank  confidence  in  him- 


self. He  will  strive  to  accomplish  all 
this,  not  by  talking  about  it,  not  by  any 
pretense,  but  by  earnest,  quiet,  genuine 
action.  E.  C.  H. ' 


A  Device  in  Government. 

Suppose  that  a  pupil  in  the  primary 
room  should  go  to  the  water  pail  three 
times  during  a  recitation.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  let  him  go  without  interrup- 
tion, and  then  during  the  day,  at  some 
convenient  time,  have  a  general  discus- 
sion as  to  how  long  a  pupil  can  do  with- 
out water  before  suffering,  and  whether, 
if  a  pupil's  wants  have  all  been  supplied 
before  the  beginning  of  the  recitation  he 
could  suffer  before  the  close.  Let  pupils 
point  out  the  interruption  occasioned  if 
all  should  thus  frequently  visit  the  water 
pail.  Personal  mention  of  the  offender 
need  not  be  made,  but  he  should  be 
drawn  into  the  discussion.  Or,  if  thought 
best,  he  alone  might  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  teacher.  No  matter  about  de- 
tails; I  mean  only  to  insist  that  the  pu- 
pil be  led  to  set  up  his  own  standard  of 
action,  and  make  his  own  decision  in  re- 
gard to  it,  so  far  as  possible,  without  any 
regard  for  the  mere  authority  of  the 
teacher.  Arnold  Tompkins. 


A  Primary  Kumber  Lesson. 

We  saw  as  we  entered  the  room  a  long 
kindergarten  table  on  which  were  inch 
cubical  blocks,  tooth-picks,  small  squares 
and  circles  of  paper,  nails,  flowers,  and 
many  other  things  that  might  be  counted. 
None  seemed  to  be  there  just  to  be 
counted,  however.  There  was  in  the 
room  a  teacher  whose  spirit  pervaded 
every  thing.  She  seemed  a  mirror  to 
each  child.  She  made  him  see  himself — 
his  better  or  best  self — in  all  that  was 
done.  The  pupils  seemed  to  find  them- 
selves in  those  cubical  blocks,  tooth-picks, 
etc.  Just  what  this  spirit  of  a  teacher 
is,  it  is  hard  to  say.  One  might  enter  a 
room  where  the  external  devices  were  the 
same  as  in  this  room  and  find  no  such 
spirit  as  we  found  here.  It  is  not  the 
material,  but  the  teacher  that  makes  the 
school. 

We  say  this  before  describing  the  les- 
son in  order  to  prevent  the  young  teacher 
from  concluding  that  she  cannot  succeed 
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because  sbe  has  no  t&ble,  blocks,  tooth- 
picks, etc  These  things  are  coovenient, 
but  not  neceasary. 

■  They  were  working  on  the  number 
eight.  The  teacher  said,  "See  what  you 
can  find  in  eight."  Every  pupil  counted 
and  placed  in  a  group  eight  things — 
blocks,  tooth-picks,  squares,  circles,  etc 
They  then  began  separating  the  groups 
in  various  ways.  A  pupil  who  had  blocks 
separated  his  group  into  fours;  another 
separated  his  into  twos;  another  into 
onea;  another  into  two  threes  and  a  two. 
Those  who  had  tooth-picks  had  made  sim- 
ilar separations,  and  some  that  could  not 
be  made  with  blocks.     They   broke  the 


<*  One  square  has /our  comers,  sol  know 
there  are  two  /ours  in  eight."  Another 
pupil  was  anxious  to  show  that  there 
were  /bur  twos  in  eight.  He  said  that 
there  are  two  twoa^ — -oi  corners — on  each 
square,  and  two  squares  have  eight  cor- 
ners, and  two  times  two  twos  are  four 
twos.  This  seemed  a  little  mixed  on  the 
expression  side,  but  his  thought  was 
clear,  and  the  teacher  accepted  it  for 
what  it  was  worth.  The  most  enconn^- 
ing  thing  about  this  pupil's  work  (and  the 
work  of  the  entire  class)  was  that  he  did 
it  himself.  The  teacher  seemed  to  be  do- 
ing very  little,  but  any  one  who  under- 
stands teaching  knows  that  she  was  awake 
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tooth-picks  and  made  three  equal  groups, 
each  made  up  of  two  tooth-picks  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  tooth-pick,  or  one-third  of  two 
tooth-picks.  One  pupil  had  broken  every 
tooth-pick  into  two  equal  parts.  Some 
of  those  who  used  squares  had  taken  only 
two  squares.  When  one  was  asked  to 
"talk  about  what  he  had  done,"  he  said, 
"Two  squares  have  eight  corners."  He 
then  took  a  square  in  each  hand  and  said, 

•ThiBpicloreiirroin  w.  B.  Conkar*  Co.'a  World's  Pair  Go/de. 


to  every  opportunity  to  supply  what  the 
child  needed  for  his  mental  activity. 
When  each  pupil  had  found  "what  was  in 
eight"  he  was  allowed  to  explain.  Here 
the  number  lesson  became  a  language 
lesson.  But,  language  not  being  the  pur- 
pose of  the  lesson,  mistakes  were  quietly 
corrected  by  the  teacher  in  the  fewest 
words  possible;  e.g.,  a  pupil  said  "Four 
twos  is" — "Are, "said  the  teacher,  and 
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the  pupil  corrected  his  mistake  and  pro- 
ceeded with  almost  no  interruption — *  'are 
in  eight. " 

We  were  anxious  to  hear  these  explan- 
atioDs,  and  wondered  what  the  little  girl 
who  had  broken  each  tooth-pick  into  two 
equal  parts  would  say.  She  said,  ''There 
are  sixteen  half  tooth-picks  in  eight 
tooth-picks."  As  this  one  was  peculiar 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
more  than  any  other  had.  The  pupils 
seemed  much  interested,  and  looked  at 
her  work  carefully.  Finally  one  little 
boy  said,  «*I  know  sompin'" — «* Some- 
thing," said  the  teacher  pleasantly — 
''Something:,"  said  the  pupil,  just  as 
pleasantly.'  <*Well,  what  is  it?"  asked 
the  teacher.  <  <  It  costs  a  half-dollar  to 
go  into  the  World's  Fair.  There  are  six- 
teen pupils  in  our  class,  and  so  it  would 
cost  eight  dollars  for  us  to  go  to  the  fair 
once."  «<Very  good,"  said  the  teacher. 
With  this  there  came  a  chorus  of  little 
voices.  It  seemed  that  every  pupil  in 
the  class  had  a  <<  story"  to  tell  in  which 
he  would  use  <<what  he  had  found  in 
eight. "  The  pupil  who  had  separated 
the  eight  tooth-picks  into  three  equal 
groups  was  allowed,  to  tell  her  story. 
She  said,  <<  Three  little  girls  came  to  see 
me,  and  I  had  eight  cakes.  I  gave  each 
one  two  and  two-thirds  cakes. " 

Enough  of  this  lesson  is  given  to  show 
that  the  teacher  was  simply  directing  the 
activities  of  the  children  to  work  on  the 
matter  in  hand.  She  emphasized  two 
sides  of  the  work — the  thinking  side  and 
the  expression  side.  GrBO.  F.  Bass. 
Indiana  School  Journal. 


The  Kibelung  Tales.* 

VII.     ERIEMHILD     BECOMES    THE    WIFE    OF 

KING   ETZEL. 

20.  Hoto  the  Nibelung  Treasure  Was 
Brought  to  Worms, 

After  Siegfried  had  been  buried,  his 
knights  did  not  wish  to  remain  longer  in 
Worms,  where  they  had  experienced  so 
great  a  sorrow.  The  old  king  Siegmund 
went  to  Eriemhild  and  said:  **  We  shall 
now  return  home  again ;  for  I  believe  we 
are  no  longer  liked  in  Worms.  Come 
with  us  to  our  kingdom  I  Land  and  peo- 
ple shall  be  subject  to  you  as  they  were 

»  JTl?'****^  ^^^  Adapted  from  the   German   text  of 
Bcin,  Pickel,  and  Schiller. 
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subject  to  Siegfried,  and  in  me  you  shall 
find  your  best  friend. " 

Kriemhild  at  first  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  her  women  made  everything 
ready  for  the  departure.  But  her  mother 
and  brothers.  Gemot  and  Gieselher,  now 
came  and  earnestly  begged  that  she  still 
remain  with  them;  she  was  only  a 
stranger  in  the  Nibelung  land,  while  she 
would  find  her  best  friends  in  her  two 
brothers  in  Worms.  Kriemhild  yielded 
to  their  request;  so  Siegmund,  accom- 
panied by  Siegfried's  men,  departed 
without  her. 

The    leave-taking    was    very  painful. 

Alas  I"  said  old  Siegmund  as  he  left, 

we  rode  here  for  pleasure,  and  with 
how  little  joy  do  we  return  I  We  shall 
certainly  never  be  seen  among  the  Bur- 
gundians  again  I"  But  his  knights  re- 
plied:  <«  We  would  gladly  undertake  to 
invade  this  land  if  we  could  only  find  him 
who  has  slain  our  master."  Not  a  Bur- 
gundian  did  they  take  leave  of.  But 
Gieselher  and  Gemot  came  to  them,  and 
Gieselher  and  his  knights  accompanied 
them  as  far  as  the  Netherlands. 

Count  Eckewart  and  his  men  remained 
with  Kriemhild,  so  that  he  might  always 
be  ready  to  serve  her  as  well  as  to  mourn 
for  Siegfried  with  her.  Kriemhild's 
dwelling  was  near  the  church.  There 
she  lived,  attended  by  her  domestics, 
without  joy  and  without  hope.  Every 
day  she  went  to  the  church  and  to  the 
place  where  her  beloved  husband  lay 
buried,  and,  in  tears,  prayed  for  his  squI. 
Very  often  Ute  and  Gieselher  came  to 
her  to  console  her,  but  no  consolation 
could  banish  her  deep  sorrow. 

In  this  way  four  years  elapsed. 
Kriemhild  had  not  spoken  a  word  to  her 
brother  Gunther,  and  she  had  not  once 
seen  Hagen.  Hagen  now  said  to  the 
king  one  day :  *  *  If  your  sister  were  only 
friendly  with  you  again,  the  Nibelung 
treasure  might  be  brought  into  this 
land."  Gunther  would  have  been  glad 
to  get  the  treasure,  so  he  sent  his 
brothers  to  Kriemhild,  that  they  might 
induce  her  to  be  friendly  toward  him 
once  more.  After  long  pleading  they 
succeeded.  The  king  hastened  to  his 
sister*  aud  with  many  tears  the  recon- 
.ciliation  was  brought  about.  Kriemhild 
forgave  all  but  Hagen. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  brothers  told 
Kriemhild  that  she  ought  to  have  the 
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Nibelung  treasure,  which  was  given  her 
by  Siegfried  on  her  wedding  day, 
brought  to  Worms.  She  agreed  to  do 
so  and  soon  Gieselher  and  Gemot,  with 
twelve  hundred  men,  set  out  for  the  Nib- 
elung kingdom.  Alberich  did  not  refuse 
them  the  treasure,  for  it  belonged  to 
Kriemhild.  It  took  twelve  wagons  four 
days  and  nights  to  carry  the  treasure 
from  the  mountain  to  the  ship.  It  was 
brought  safely  to  Worms  and  stored  up 
in  chambers  and  towers. 

As  immense  as  it  was,  how  gladly 
would  Kriemhild  have  sacrificed  it  all 
and  everything  that  she  possessed  if 
thereby  Siegfried  could  only  be  brought 
back  to  life  once  more.  Giving  was 
her  only  joy  now;  she  gave  freely  to 
rich  and  poor  from  her  great  treasure. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  so  many  knights, 
who  had  never  been  seen  before  in 
Worms,  came  into  the  land  and  bound 
themselves  to  serve  the  queen. 

This  did  not  please  Hagen,  and  he  said 
to  the  king:  *<If  we  allow  Kriemhild 
to  do  as  she  likes  a  little  longer,  she  will 
soon  win  so  many  knights  that  we  may 
suffer  by  it.  A  wise  man  will  not  trust 
such  a  treasure  to  a  woman.'*  But 
Gunther  answered:  «*The  gold  belongs 
to  her.  I  am  glad  she  has  forgiven  me, 
and  I  have  also  sworn  never  to  do  her 
harm  again.  I  shall  remember,  too, 
that  she  is  my  sister."  Hagen  now  said: 
**Then  let  me  be  the  guilty  one!" 

Shortly  after  he  obtain^^d  the  keys  to 
the  rooms  where  the  treasure  was  kept. 
Gemot  and  Gieselher  were  greatly  en- 
raged over  this  new  act  of  injustice,  but 
they  could  do  nothing,  however  much 
they  were  moved  by  Kriemhild's  tears. 
The  two  younger  brothers  were  now 
obliged  to  accompany  Gunther  to  war. 
This  time  Hagen  remained  at  home.  Be- 
fore the  kings  had  returned  home  again, 
he  had  had  the  treasure  sunk  in  the 
Rhine  at  Lochein.  All  who  knew  of  it 
were  obliged  to  take  a  sacred  oath,  that 
they  would  never  reveal  the  place  where 
the  lost  treasure  was  concealed. 

Kriemhild  now  hated  Hagen  more 
than  ever. 

SI.   How  King  Etzel  Wooes  Kriemhild. 

Kriemhild  had  mourned  for  Siegfried 
thirteen  years.  At  this  time  Helke,  the 
wife  of  Etzel,*  the  powerful  king  of  the 

*The  Attila  of  hiBtory. 


Huns,  died  in  the  far-off  land  of  Hungary. 
This  king  wished  to  marry  again  and  his 
friends  advised  him  to  seek  the  hand  of 
the  proud  and  beautiful  queen-dowager, 
Kriemhild.  Etzel  was  in  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  Kriemhild  would  accept  his 
suit,  for  h^  was  a  heathen;  but  upon  the 
advice  of  his  most  faithful  vassal.  Mar- 
grave Rudiger,  of  Bechlam,  he  deter- 
mined to  send  a  message  to  Kriemhild. 
Rudiger  took  it  upon  himself,  to  win 
Kriemhild  for  his  master,  and  went  to 
Worms. 

They  were  amazed  there  at  the  splen- 
dor with  which  the  stranger  knight 
entered  their  city.  He  was  unknown  to 
all;  only  Hagen  cried  out  in  surprise«at 
his  appearance :  '  *  I  have  not  seen  the 
brave  warrior,  Rudiger,  for  a  long  time, 
but  I  believe  this  is  he !"  And  Rudiger 
also  recognized  his  old  friend,  who  had 
once  been  with  him,  in  his  youth,  at  Et- 
zePs  court.  The  margrave  was  received 
by  Gunther  with  great  honor.  He  dis- 
charged his  commission  at  once,  and 
Gunther  promised  to  give  him  an  answer 
in  three  days.  During  this  time  he  con- 
ferred with  his  counselors,  and  all  con- 
sented to  the  suit.  Hagen  alone  was  op- 
posed to  it.  **Be  upon  you  guard  I"  he 
said.  <<  This  marriage  can  bring  you  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  I^ven  if  Kriem- 
hild should  accept  the  suit,  you  are  not 
obliged  to  permit  it. "  But  Gieselher  re- 
plied :  *«*  You  once  did  our  sister  a  great 
wrong;  you  should  make  amends  for  it 
now  by  your  assent  to  this  marriage." 
Still  Hagen  remained  steadfast :  <  *  If 
Kriemhild  once  wears  Helke's  crown,  she 
will  do  us  as  much  harm,  as  is  in  her 
power."  In  spite  of  what  Hagen  said, 
they  decided  not  to  restrain  Kriemhild  if 
she  wished  to  accept  the  suit. 

When  Rudiger's  message  was  com- 
municated to  Kriemhild,  she  rejected  all 
thoughts  of  a  new  marriage ;  but  she  was 
persuaded  by  her  brothers  to  receive 
Etzel's  embassador.  Rudiger  appeared 
before  her  and  offered  her  his  suit.  But 
Kriemhild  answered:  <<  Margrave  Rudi- 
ger, he  who  has  known  my  sorrow,  will 
not  ask  me  to  love  a  man  again ;  I  lost 
more  in  the  one  husband  than  any  wife 
can  ever  win." 

Rudiger,  who  was  very  wise  and  skill- 
ful in  speech,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
so  quickly  dismissed;  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  return  the  next  morning  to 
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receive  a  definite  answer.  This  Eriemhild 
permitted.  In  the  meantime  Grernot  and 
Gieselher  advised  her  to  favor  King 
Etzel.  *'For,"  they  said,  <«from  the 
Rhone  to  the  Rhine,  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  South  Sea,  there  is  no  king  so  power- 
ful as  he;  thirty  kings,  whom  he  has 
cooquered,  will  be  subject  to  you.  If 
there  is  anyone  who  can  remove  your 
sorrow,  it  is  Etzel."  <* Mourning  and 
tears  become  me  better  than  royal  mag- 
nificence," replied  Kriemhild.  She  could 
not  come  to  a  firm  decision  and  no  sleep 
came  to  her  weeping  eyes  all  night  long. 
All  of  Rudiger's  entreaties,  when  he 
again  appeared  in  the  morning,  were  not 
able  to  move  Eriemhild  to  a  favorable 
answer.  Finally  he  secretly  said  to  her: 
**  Cease  your  weeping  I  Even  if  you  find 
no  other  friend  among  the  Huns  than  I, 
yet  I  shall  punish  every  one  who  injures 
you.  '*  Eriemhild  thought  of  Hagen,  and 
quickly  said:  **Then  swear,  Margrave 
Rudiger,  that  you  will  be  ready  to 
avenge  the  wrong  done  me."  Rudiger 
and  his  knights  took  the  oath  and  Kriem- 
hild then  gave  him  her  hand  as  a  pledge. 

Mrs.  C.  C,  Van  Liew. 

Jenay  Oermany, 

(Tu  he  oonLinued, ) 


Boys. 


A  local  paper  hereabouts  is  the 
authority  for  the  following: 

At  a  recent  school-  examination  for 
girls,  one  of  the  tasks  was  an  essay  on 
<*Boys,"  and  this  is  one  of  the  composi- 
tions just  as  it  was  handed  in  by  a  girl 
of  twelve:  <<The  boy  is  not  an  animal, 
yet  they  can  be  heard  to  a  considerable 
distance.  When  a  boy  hollers  he  opens 
his  big  mouth  like  frogs,  but  girls  hold 
their  toung  till  they  are  spoke  to,  and 
then  they  answer  respectable,  and  tell 
just  how  it  was.  A  boy  thinks  himself 
clever,  because  he  can  wade  where  it  is 
deep,  but  God  made  the  dry  land  for  every 
living  thing,  and  rested  on  the  seventh 
day.  When  a  boy  grows  up  he  is  called 
a  husband  and  stays  out  at  nights ;  but 
the  grew  up  girl  is  a  widow  and  keeps 
house." 

A.  Coffin  edits  and  a  Sexton  publishes 
the  Tombstone  (Ari.)  Epitaph.  This  looks 
like  running  journalism  into  the  ground, 
but  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  suppose 
that  result  in  this  case. 


*'Sai]  on,  O  ship  of  ftate! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  stront?  and  great! 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  Its  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 
We  know  what  master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 
In  what  a  forge  and  at  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  our  hope. 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock — 
'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 
*Tis  but  the  flapping  of  a  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale. 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar. 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea; 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes  are  all  with  thee; 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee!" 

— LofngfeUow. 


Stories  for  First  Grade. 
II. 

THE   THREE  BEARS. 
SECTION  I. 

There  was  once  a  little  girl,  and  her 
name  was  Sil  verb  air.  She  liked  to  be 
out  of  doors,  and  one  day  she  went  to 
the  woods.  She  had  never  been  there 
before,  and  she  was  very  happy. 

She  walked  on  and  on,  looking  all 
about  her.  At  last  she  came  to  a  little 
house.  The  door  was  open  and  she 
walked  in.  No  one  was  at  home,  but  on 
the  table  were  three  bowls  of  soup. 

The  three  bowls  of  soup  belonged  to 
three  bears  who  lived  in  the  house. 
They  had  left  the  soup  to  cool  and  had 
gone  out  to  take  a  walk. 

SECTION  II. 

Sil verhair  tasted  the  soup  in  the  largest 
bowl.  It  was  too  cold.  That  bowl  be- 
longed  to  Papa-b&ar. 

Then  she  tasted  the  soup  in  the  middle- 
sized  bowl.  It  was  too  hot.  That  bowl 
belonged  to  Mamma-bear. 

Then  she  tasted  the  soup  in  the  smallest 
bowl.  It  was  just  right,  and  she  ate  it 
all  up.  That  bowl  belonged  to  Baby- 
bear. 

She  went  into  the  parlor  and  there  she 
saw  three  chairs.  She  tried  the  largest 
chair.  It  was  too  high.  That  chair  be- 
longed to  Papa-bear. 

Then  she  tried  the  middle-sized  chair. 
It  was  too  broad.  That  chair  belonged 
to  Mamma-bear. 
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Then  she  tried  the  smallest  chair.  It 
was  just  right.  But  she  sat  down  so 
hard  that  she  broke  it.  That  chair  be- 
longed to  Baby-bear. 

SECTION  in. 

Silverhair  was  now  very  tired,  and  she 
went  up  stairs.  There  were  three  beds. 
She  tried  the  largest  bed.  It  was  too 
hard.     That  bed  belonged  to  Papa-bear. 

Then  she  tried  the  middle-sized  bed. 
It  was  too  soft.  That  bed  belonged  to 
Mamma-bear. 

Then  she  tried  the  smallest  bed.  It 
was  just  right.  So  shB  lay  down  upon  it 
and  went  to  sleep.  That'  bed  belonged 
to  Baby-bear. 

SECTION  IV. 

After  a  while  the  three  bears  came 
home  from  their  walk.  They  went  to 
the  table  to  get  their  soup. 

Papa-bear  looked  into  his  bowl  and 
growled:  <* SOMEBODY  HAS  BEEN 
TASTING  MY  SOUP. " 

Mamma-bear  looked  into  her  bowl  and 
said:     <<  Somebody  has  been  tasting  my 

SOUP." 

Baby-bear  looked  into  his  bowl  and 
whined:  ^^  Somebody  has  been  testing 
my  8oup^  and  hxis  eaten  it  all  up, " 

Then  they  went  into  the  parlor.  Papa- 
bear  looked  at  his  chair  and  growled: 
**  SOMEBODY  HAS  BEEN  SITTING 
IN  MY  CHAIR" 

Mamma-bear  looked  at  her  chair  and 
said:     ^*  Somebody  has  been  sitting  in 

MY  CHAIR. " 

Baby-bear  looked  at  his  chair  and 
whined:  ^^  Somebody  hae  been  sitting  in 
my  c/iair  and  has  broken  it  all  to  pieces, " 

SECTION  V. 

Then  they  went  up  stairs.  Papa-bear 
looked  at  his  bed  and  growled :  <  <  SOME- 
BODY HAS  BEEN  TUMBLING  MY 
BED." 

Mamma-bear  looked  at  her  bed  and 
said:  << Somebody  has  been  tumbling 
MY  bed." 

Baby-bear  looked  at  his  bed  and  whined : 
^^  Somebody  has  been  tumbling  my  bed, 
and  here  she  is, " 

Just  then  Silverhair  wakened,  and 
when  she  saw  the  bears  she  was  terribly 
frightened.  She  jumped  out  of  the  window 
and  ran  away  as  fast  as  her  legs  could 
carry  her,  and  she  never  went  near  that 
little  house  again. 


Purpose, — This  story,  like  **The  Old 
Woman  and  Her  Pig, "  is  very  simply 
told  in  the  child's  own  language,  and 
easily  reproduced.  It,  too,  is  highly  inter- 
esting to  him.  There  are  very  few  children 
who  have  not  seen  a  bear.  Indeed  to  city 
children  it  is  a  more  familiar  object  than 
a  pig,  and  with  all  children  bear  games 
are  prime  favorites,  even  before  entering 
school.  This  story  possesses  the  charm 
of  personification.  The  children  forget 
the  restraints  of  school  in  growling  with 
Papa-bear  and  whining  with  Baby-bear. 

Aim, — We  shall  hear  about  a  yisit 
that  a  little  girl  made  to  a  very  strange 
place,  and  what  happened  to  her  there. 

Preparation. — The  little  girl  who  made 
the  visit  to  the  strange  place  was  about 
as  large  as  Ruth  (the  tiniest  one  in  the 
class),  and  her  hair  was  the  color  of  Mat- 
ties. What  color  is  that?  {White,  some 
will  say).  Like  this  paper?  (holding  up 
a  piece  of  white  paper).  More  like  this? 
(showing  a  silver  dollar).  Since  her  hair 
was  so  nearly  the  color  of  silver  we  might 
call  her — (Silverhair). 


PBBSBNTATION — SECTION  I. 

We  will  go  with  Silverhair  to  that 
strange  place  today. 

Relate  Section  I. ;  children  reproduce 
and  picture. 


SECTION  n. 

Review  first  section.  Today  we  shall 
hear  of  some  of  the  things  that  happened 
to  Silverhair  in  that  queer  little  house. 

Relate  Section  II. ;  children  reproduce 
and  picture. 

SECTION  ni. 

Where  did  we  leave  Silverhair?  What 
do  you  suppose  she  will  do  next?  Relate 
Section  III.  Was  this  a  wise  thing  for 
her  to  do?  Why  not?  Children  repro- 
duce this  section,  also  story  as  far  as 
told.     Picture  Section  III. 

SECTION  rv. 

Relate  story  as  far  as  told.  Where  were 
the  bears  all  of  this  time?  Relate  Sec- 
tion IV.     Children  reproduce.     Picture. 

SECTION  v. 

Where  was  Silverhair  when  we  last 
saw  her?  Where  were  the  bears? 
Where  do  you  think  the  bears  will  go 
next?     Why?     Relate  Section  V.     Child- 
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rea  reproduce  and  picture.  Reproduc- 
tion of  whole  stor3r,  one  child  telling  a 
portion,  another  proceeding  from  the 
point  where  he  left  off,  then  another  and 
another  following. 

^Q%t — No.  3  is  .£sops  "Lion  and  the 
Mouse,"  adapted  for  first  grade  children, 
in  the  March,  '93,  number  of  Tbx  Pttblio- 

SCHOOI.  JOUBNAL. 

No,  4  is  "The  Anxious  Leaf"  found  in  ' 
Beecher's  "Norwood."     It  is  given,  with 
a  plan    for  teaching  it,   in   Thb  Publio- 
ScBOOL  JoDKNAL  for  December,  '91. 

Mb8.  Lida  B.  McMdrrt. 


dlfierenl  organs  will  attract  the  attention  of 
the  smaller  children.  The  teachershonld  pre- 
pare each  lesgon  carefiill;  and  give  It  orally. 
To  merely  read  these  chapters  to  the  class  will 
not  do.  The;  must  be  laugU. 
'  If  I  could  look  into  the  minds  of  my 
little  readers  I  think  that  I  should  see 
something  like  a  very  large  question 
mark.  And  I  should  take  this  to  mean 
that  they  wanted  to  know  how  it  is  that 
the  servants  in  all  parts  of  the  castle  ob- 
tain their  food  after  it  has  been  prepared 


Otdor  BUndneM  and  Tobacco  Uaing. 

Investigations  of  color  blindness  in 
various  countries  have  shown  that  in  all 
dvilized  countries  there  are  to  be  found, 
on  an  average,  four  color  blind  persons 
in  every  one  hundred  men,  but  only  one 
who  is  color  blind  among  five  hundred  wo- 
men. It  thus  appears  that  color  blindnes 
is  twenty  times  as  frequent  among  men  as 
among  women.  No  reason  has  been 
assigned  for  this,  except  the  use  of 
tobacco.  Tobacco  using  has  been 
recognized  as  a  common  cause  of  eye  de- 
fects of  various  kinde,  among  the  most 
frequent  of  which  is  color  blindness. 
Color  blindness  is,  in  fact,  the  first  symp- 
tom of  tobacco  amaurosis.  Color  blind- 
ness is  found  tb  exist  among  the  North 
Americao  Indians  in  the  proportion  of 
less  than  one  per  cent.  The  use  of  to- 
bacco must  be  condemned,  on  every 
ground  of  healthy  living,  as  a  source  of 
race-deterioration. — Good  Health. 


The  King  and  His  Wonderful  Caatle. 


L  TKMPBRAKCB  B 


R  TBB  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


Sole  Co  Ote  teacher : 

This  chapter  will  be  more  difficult  to  teach 
the  youDR  folks  than  the  others  have  been,  but 
by  the  ftid  of  the  excellent  picture  yon  can  give 
them  a  pretty  clear  Idea  of  the  movement  of 
ths  nutrition  from  the  stomach  Into  the  circu- 
latory Byitem.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  an 
OQtilDe  ot  the  human  form  and  then  draw  this 
picture  within  that  outline  In  proper  relative 
posltioD.  The  sketch  Is  a  rough  one  but  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  purpose  of  showing 
ing  how  the  food  gets  Into  the  blood.  These 
lessens  should  be  given  as  general  exercises  for 
the  <rhole  school.  If  there  are  older  pupils  In 
the  room  tbey  will  And  much  to  interest  and 
Instruct  them,  and  the  person  IB  cation  of  the 


I,  intestine:  (1)  villi  with  central  lacteals;  (S) 
villi  with  blood- vessels,  l,  lymphatic  or  lac- 
teal vessels.  O,  lymphatic  gland,  d,  thoracic 
duct.  P,  portal  vein,  l,  liver,  at  the  left  of 
the  figure,  v,  vein,  b,  heart,  a,  righiaurlcle 
ot  heart.' 

for  them  by  the  butler  and  his  assistants. 
They  certainly  cannot  leave  their  work 
to  go  after  it,  for  their  work  needs  their 
attention  every  moment.  Now  I  am  go- 
ing to  try  to  tell  you  how  their  food  is 
carried  to  them.     If  you  should  go  into 
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the  room  of  Mr.  Twelvefingers,  and  your 
eyes  were  sharp  enough  to  see,  it  would 
look  very  much  like  No.  1  in  the  picture. 
It  is  a  long,  round  room,  and  this  is  the 
way  it  would  look  if  you  entered  one  of 
the  end  doors.  Now  those  little  points 
that  reach  out  toward  the  center  are 
really  little  mouths  that  suck  up  the  milk 
which  I  told  you  the  assistants  of  the  butler 
made  out  of  the  butter  and  fat  meat  that 
came  down  through  the  mill.  These  lit- 
tle servants  suck  up  this  milk  and  then 
push  it  along  through  very  small  tubes, 
into  a  large  one  that  looks  like  D  in  the 
picture.  You  see  one  of  the  small  tubes 
marked  L.  Now  there  are  hundreds  of 
these  little  servants  in  these  tubes 
that  push  the  milk  on  as  fast  as  it 
comes  in;  thousands  of  these  little  tubes 
like  L  send  milk  into  the  big  tube  marked 
D.  This  big  tube  runs  up  along  the 
back  side  of  the  castle  to  the  story  above 
the  butler's  room — we  do  not  see  the  but- 
ler's room  in  this  picture,  but  it  would  be 
about  as  far  up  as  the  middle  of  the  tube, 
Dy  I  think.  Now,  there  are  hundreds  of 
small  servants  that  are  all  the  time  push- 
ing, and  crowding,  and  lifting  the  milk 
up  through  this  tube  until  it  comes  to  a 
place  where  it  is  poured  into  one  of  the 
pipes  that  run  in  every  direction  through 
the  castle  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
food  to  every  one  of  the  servants.  As 
soon  as  this  milk  gets  into  this  pipe  then 
it  flows  very  rapidly  to  every  part  of  the 
castle,  and  the  hungry  servants  can  seize 
upon  and  eat  it  as  it  comes  to  them. 

But  not  all  of  the  servants  like  this 
milk.  If  they  had  nothing  else  to  eat 
some  of  them  would  soon  starve  to  death. 
I  think  I  told  you  that  the  butler  and  his 
servants  make  sugar  as  well  as  milk. 
And  they  make,  too,  another  kind  of 
food  which  some  of  the  servants  like 
very  much,  and  which  the  king  calls 
Albumen.  This  is  a  queer  name,  but 
this  king  lived  long  ago  among  a  people 
who  called  things  by  strange  names. 
But  the  fact  is,  and  let  it  be  a  secret  be- 
tween us,  this  albumen  is  very  much  like 
the  white  part  of  the  egg  you  ate  for 
breakfast  this  morning.  So  it  is  with 
most  of  the  big  names.  The  thing 
they  mean  is  very  simple  when  you  know 
what  it  is.  Now,  how  are  this  sugar  and 
this  albumen,  which  are  not  made  into 
milk,  carried  to  the  servants  of  the  castle 
who  prefer  these  kinds  of  food? 


When  the  butler  or  Twelvefingers  has 
made  any  of  these  things,  another  class 
of  little  servants  gather  them  up  and 
pour  them  directly  into  a  pipe  that  car- 
ries them  to  the  storehouse.  This  pipe 
is  marked  P  in  our  picture.  Mr.  Liver 
stores  it  away  until  the  servants  of  the 
castle  need  it,  and  then  he  sends  a  little 
of.  it  at  a  time  on  into  the  pipe  (marked 
v)  through  which  it  goes  rapidly  to  all 
parts  of  the  castle.  Do  you  not  think 
this  a  verv  wonderful  castle  that  has  so 
many  pipes  and  tubes  running  through 
it  in  every  direction?  The  butler,  Mr. 
Allmeat,  Mr.  Twelvefingers,  and  Mr. 
Storehouse  are  the  servants  upon  whom 
the  castle  depends  for  the  getting  ready 
of  the  food  for  themselves  and  the  others. 
If  any  one  of  them  gets  sick,  then  some 
of  the  castle  servants  must  go  hungry 
until  he  recovers.  This  is  quite  apt  to 
give  the  king  the  headache,  and  some- 
times he  is  sick  for  days.  When  only  the 
right  things  come  through  the  mill  to  the 
butler  he  and  his  assistants  work  very 
happily  together,  and  Mr.  Storehouse 
sends  out  what  he  receives  when  it  is 
needed.  But  when  whisky,  or  beer,  or 
wine  comes  down,  then  there  is  always 
more  or  less  trouble.  The  butler  gets 
rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  sending  it 
out  at  once  to  the  storehouse.  And  the 
storehouse  tries  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
sends  it  out  into  the  tubes  and  pipes  that 
go  into  every  little  room  in  the  castle. 
And  when  it  comes  to  the  servants  it  acts 
like  a  hot,  dry  wind  upon  them,  drying 
them  up,  and  making  it  hard  for  them  to 
do  their  work.  After  a  while,  if  these 
poisonous  things  keep  coming  in,  the 
butler  gets  covered  with  sores  that  give 
him  a  wretched  appearance,  and  Mr. 
Storehouse  shrinks  up  to  a  very  little  fel- 
low, who  grows  hard  and  unable  to  store 
up  the  food  for  the  others  and  give  it  out 
as  it  is  needed.  He  gets  filled  up  with 
dirt  and  poison,  and  looks  as  if  hobnails 
had  been  driven  into  him  everywhere. 
And  the  king  becomes  crazy,  or  wicked, 
or  foolish,  and  forgets  all  about  his  faith- 
ful servants  or  his  friends  and  compan- 
ions. He  ceases  to  have  any  friends. 
This  happy  family  becomes  unhappy  and 
worthless,  all  because  of  this  poison  al- 
cohol which  the  king  permitted  to  enter 
the  castle. 

The  next  time  I  will  tell  you  how  some 
other  servants   of  the  castle  pump  this 
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food  through  the  pipes,  and  what  other 
uses  the  castle  has  for  the  many  pipes 
and  tubes  that  go  through  it  in  all  direc- 
tions. Pliny. 


Syntax  by  Experiment. 

Little  Jane  had  been  repeatedly  re- 
proved for  doing  violence  to  the  moods  and 
teoses  of  the  verb  **to  be."  She  would 
say  **I  be,"  instead  of  **I  am,"  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  no  one  could  pre- 
vent it. 

Finally  Aunt  Kate  made  a  rule  not  to 
answer  an  incorrect  question,  but  wait 
until  it  was  corrected.  One  day  the  two 
were  together,  Aunt  Kate  busy  with  em- 
broidery, and  little  Jane  over  her  dolls. 
Presently  doll  society  became  somewhat 
tedious,  and  the  child's  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  the  embroidery  frame. 

«» Aunt  Kate,"  said  she,  ** please  tell 
me  what  that  is  going  to  be?"  But  Aunt 
Kate  was  counting  and  did  not  answer. 
Fatal  word,  be!  It  was  her  old  enemy, 
and  to  it  alone  could  the  child  ascribe 
the  silence  that  followed.  *■  *■  Aunt  Kate, " 
she  persisted,  with  an  honest  attempt  to 
correct  her  mistake,  **  Please  tell  me 
what  this  is  going  to  am?"  Aunt  Kate 
sat  silently  counting,  though  her  lip 
twitched  with  amusement. 

Jane  sighed,  but  made  another  effort. 
**Will  you  please  tell  me  what  that  is 
going  to  are?"  Aunt  Kate  counted  on, 
perhaps  by  this  time  actuated  by  a 
wicked  desire  to  know  what  would  come 
next.  The  little  girl  gathered  her  ener- 
gies for  one  last  and  great  effort,  and 
said:  *<Aunt  Kate,  what  am  that  going 
to  are?" 


How  to  Oovem  a  School. 

We  take  the  following  from  Prof.  Arnold 
Tompkins'  book,  recently  published,  on 
the  * 'Philosophy  of  Teaching."  It  is  not 
a  device,  but  it  suggests  many  devices. 
The  educational  millennium  will  be  at 
hand  when  the  doctrine  of  this  extract  is 
taught  to  teachers  at  every  institute  and 
in  all  educational  literature.  This  doc- 
trine is  encouragingly  prevalent  in  the 
better  schools  of  the  country.  We  are 
coming  to  believe  that  good  order  is  not 
obedience  to  external  authority  but  to 
internal  conviction. 


**There  are  two  kinds  of  disciplinarians:  one 
who,  by  the  force  of  authority,  taaintains  the 
appearance  of  good  order;    the  other  causes 
good  order  to  arise  within  the  pupil.    What 
often  passes  for  good  order  is  quite  the  oppo- 
site; and  the  so-called  good  disciplinarian  se- 
cures only  the  temporary  form  of  discipline. 
This  is  the  heavy-handed  drill  master  who  by 
force  may  quell  a  mob,  but  who  can  never  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  one.    And,  too,  the  ap- 
pearance of  order  is  good  only  while  pupils  are 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  master.    No 
teacher  Js  worthy  the  name  of  disciplinarian 
who  does  not  strengthen  the  pupil  to  govern 
himself  after  he  turns  the  corner  of  the  school 
house.  An  able-bodied  man  may  crush  a  school 
into  fearful  silence,  which  is  the  worst  of  dis- 
order;   but  the  teacher — and  such  may  be  a 
timid  lady — who  can  cause  order  to  originate 
in  the  uuderstanding  and  consent  of  the  pupil, 
whether  securing  the  same  beautiful  and  for- 
mal external  appearance  or  not,  is  the  true 
disciplinarian.    A  majority  of  teachers,  from 
the  common  school  to  the  college  ■  president, 
who  have  been  noted  for  disciplinary  power, 
have  gained  their  notoriety  on  the  score  of  ex- 
ternal crushing  power  over  the  student.     And 
by  this  I  do  not  mean  the  application  of  physi- 
cal force;  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  ways 
of  intimidating  and  bribing  a  student  into  the 
semblance  of  good  conduct.    The  pupil  may  be 
enticed  with  rewards,  roll  of  honor,  good  will 
of    teacher,   and  divers  kinds  of  favors;    or 
threatened  with  loss  of  privileges,  with  de- 
merits, with  lowering  of  grades,  with  whatever 
rack  and  torture  desperate  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise.   I  know  what  proud  success  teachers  re- 
port to  have  achieved  by  this,  that,  and  the 
other  disciplinary  device  of  fear  or  favor;  but, 
beneath  the  surface,  it  surely  can  be  but  a 
questionable  success.  It  may  be  that  a  teacher 
must  hold  the  fort  temporarily  by  such  exter- 
nal forces;  but  he  should  be  ashamed  to  report 
success  till  the  pupils  see  the  reason  of  proper 
conduct  as  grounded  In  the  school  itself,  and 
voluntarily  make  the  law  of  the  school  the  law 
of  their  behavior. 

''The  true  disciplinary  power  of  school  man- 
agement is  well  illustrated  in  the  method  of 
punishment  already  discussed.  Suppose  the 
young  lady  who  conrtnunicates  in  school  be 
kept  in  to  make  up  lost  time;  or  that  the  time 
be  doubled,  and  still  multiplied  until  it  be- 
comes HO  unpleasant  that  she  finally  desists. 
It  has  been  shown  that  unity  in  such  a  case 
is  not  secured;  for  the  unity  desired  is  in  the 
will  of  the  student.  While  apparently  at  one 
with  the  school,  she  is  not  really  so;  for  to  be 
so  she  must  purpose  with  the  school.  But 
more  Important  still,  such  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure falls  to  cultivate  the  power  of  rational 
self-control.  If  she  had  been  required,  as  in- 
sisted on  in  preceding  pages,  to  explain  the 
law  inherent  in  the  school  against  such  con- 
duct, and  then  to  take  charge  of  herself  in  the 
light  of  the  law,  the  temporary  end  of  man- 
agement would  not  only  have  been  more  e^ect- 
ively  secured,  but  there  would  have  been  a 
gain  in  general  power  to  rule  the  spirit  in  the 
light  of  reason.  Every  time  the  pupil  is  led 
to  resolve  that  he  will  take  charge  of  himself, 
the  teacher  has  accomplished  a  victory  for 
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righteousnesSb  This  is  a  daily  and  almost 
hourly  opportunity.  The  whole  spirit  of  man- 
agement, and  prominently  that  of  punishment 
requires  constantly  Just  such  a  resolution. 
Thus  the  true  means  of  securing  unity  as  a 
condition  to  Instruction  is  the  true  means  of 
ethical  discipline. 

'*So  far  there  has  been  emphasized  the  sub- 
jective side  of  the  pupil's  power  of  rational 
self-control.  The  ethical  value  of  school  man- 
agement appears  more  forcibly  when  viewed  in 
its  social  and  civil  aspect.  The  pupil  in  a  class 
must  always  consider  the  good  of  th^  whole, 
and  subordinate  his  own  caprices  and  desires 
to  that  good.  In  every  case  of  self-regulation 
the  purpose  of  the  class  unit  is  consulted  and 
he  brings  himself  into  line  with  that  purpose. 
He  puts  the  individual  self  down  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  And  so  it  is  with  the  school  as  a 
whole.  The  individual  has  many  interests 
which  are  crossed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
school  as  a  whole.  At  every  turn  he  must  stop 
to  consider  what  the  good  of  the  whole  re- 
quires of  him.  To  that  he  must  render  obedi- 
ence. This  is  the  universal  form  of  morality — 
the  putting  down  of  an  Individual  preference 
for  a  general  good.  This  is  the  requirement 
of  citizenship.  Patriotism  is  nothing  more 
thaji  the  feeling  which  enables  one  to  sacrifice 
self  for  the  general  aim  of  humanity.  We 
have  much  to  say  about  training  for  citizen- 
ship, and  devise  means  through  the  SLudy  of 
civics  and  history  to  prepare  for  that  duty. 
But  no  means  ever  devised  is  so  potent  as  an 
efficient  system  of  jschool  management.  Under 
this  the  pupil  has  the  citizen's  experience — 
lives  a  real  citizen's  life.  He  is  trained  to 
think,  in  a  systematic  way,  his  own  conduct 
as  a  member  of  the  little  school-world;  is 
trained  to  citizenship  habit.  In  the  other  way 
he  merely  theorizes  about  citizenship.  It  does 
not  seem  a  part  of  him,  or  closely  related  to 
him.  It  is  not  more  or  different  studies  needed 
in  school  in  order  to  cultivate  this  virtue;  it  is 
a  more  efficient  system  of  school  management. 
Civics  in  the  blood  is  more  vital  than  civics  in 
the  head. 

**But  lastly,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  process 
of  school  management  before  described  can  not 
fail  to  make  the  pupil  conscious  that  there  is  a 
rational  order  in  the  world;  that  there  is 
reason  and  law  above  him  and  in  him;  and  to 
this  he  must  bow  ascent.  The  school  begins 
with  the  little  concrete  world  immediately  en- 
compassing the  pupil,  and  opens.his  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  his  own  higher  good  is  to  be  at  one 
with  this  world.  This  is  an  object  lesson  to 
him.  Gradually,  and  by  long  experience.  It 
dawns  upon  him  that  the  reason  in  the  larger 
world  about  him  is  his  reason,  and  that  he 
must  will  this  reason  if  he  would  realize  his 
highest  good.  He  comes  finally  by  habit  and 
insight  to  seek  the  divine  order  of  the  world 
to  make  it  his  order." 


On  Teachiiig:  Geography. 

The  Course  of  Study  for  Illinois,  sug- 
gests for  one  of  the  grades  that  the  geog- 
raphy class '  make  a  study  of  the  New 


England  states  in  September  (or  Octo- 
ber, it  may  be).  The  manual,  which  is 
supplied  to  every  teacher  in  the  state, 
points  out  the  essential  things  to  be 
learned  about  the  position,  climate,  con- 
tour, surface,  mountains,  bodies  and 
streams  of  water,  vocations,  productions, 
cities,  and  people,  for  the  entire  New  Eng- 
land states  as  one  section  of  our  country. 
It  seems  as  if  this  were  all  the  help  any 
teacher  would  need,  to  set  him  on  the 
road  to  a  pretty  thorough  and  orderly 
study  of  these  states.  But  we  note  that 
an  educational  journal  that  is  something 
of  a  higher  grade  than  a  mere  outline- 
vender,  suggests  as  an  improvement  upon 
this,  that  the  teacher  take  each  state 
separately  and  teach  it  by  this  same  long 
array  of  topics,  and  that  in  this  way  the 
pupils  will  have  a  more  exact  and  perfect 
knowledge  than  by  teaching  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  region  as  a  whole.  Now  what 
teacher  does  not  know  that  by  this 
method  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of 
geography  will  be  learned?  The  energy 
of  pupils  and  teachers  will  be  expended 
in  memorizing  a  lot  of  facts  so  nearly  the 
same  in  each  state  that  it  will  require 
all  the  time  to  get  the  right  fact  into  its 
proper  state  and  hold  it  there  long 
enough  for  it  to  be  dumped  upon  the  ex- 
amination paper,  which,  we  are  told, 
should  be  written  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  Really,  is  it  possible  that  we 
have  learned  nothing  about  teaching 
geography  in  the  last  twenty  years?  If 
this  were  found  in  one  of  those  mills 
whose  function  it  is  to  grind  out  outlines 
and  examination  questions  to  match,  for 
*<  teaching  the  Statd  Course  of  Study," 
we  should  pass  it  by.  But  it  is  in  a  jour- 
nal of  much  larger  calibre,  which  we  con- 
fidently hope  and  believe  is  to  prove  an 
inspiration  to  teachers.  The  state  man- 
ual is  certainly  a  good  step  in  advance  of 
this  method  of  teaching  geography. 

Then  in  addition  to  this  a  number  of 
isolated  facts  are  given  by  this  writer, 
that  have  hardly  a  closer  relation  to  the 
geography  of  this  region  than  they  have 
to  its  theology.  These  are,  probably,  to 
be  sandwiched  in  between  the  states  so  as 
to  keep  them  separate  in  the  mind  while 
the  pupil  dissects  each  one  of  them  in 
succession  according  to  his  topics.  This 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  crazy-quilt  method 
of  teaching  geography. 

It  is  evidently  the  thought  of  the  man- 
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ual  that  the  New  England  states  have 
common  characteristics  that  belong  to 
all  of  them  and  which  distinguish  them 
from  any  other  group  of  states  in  the 
Union.  In  learning  the  geography  of 
this  region,  the  different  states  and  their 
location  in  relation  to  one  another  would 
be  learned  incidentally. 

There  seem  to  be  some  < '  aids  to  teach- 
ers" that  do  not  aid,  and  somCmethods" 
that  have  little  of  method  in  them.  What 
a  botch  we  are  making  of  it  in  our  at- 
tempts to  do  all  the  teacher's  work  for 
him!  The  teachers  of  capacity  are  hin- 
dered, and  the  incapables  are  not  helped. 

B. 


Preparation  for  First  Reader. 

An  examination  of  the  forepart  of  al- 
most any  First  Reader,  reveals  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  made  up  of  stories  pleasing 
to  the  child,  but  that  the  author,  in  order 
to  combine  words  of  most  common  use, 
into  sentences,  has  sacrificed  interesting 
content.  But  a  further  perusal  of  the 
book  brings  one,  in  most  cases,  to  stories 
which  the  child  may  really  enjoy. 
» These  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
hook — the  First  Reader. 

Turn  now  to  the  child  (for  the  school 
is  for  the  child)  what  is  true  of  him  ? 

The  study  of  forms,  t.  e. ,  written  or 
printed  words,  is  largely  foreign  to  him, 
but  long  before  he  enters  school  he  has 
been  thinking  and  giving  oral  expres- 
sion to  his  thoughts.  He  understands 
the  meaning  of,  and  uses  in  conversation 
nearly  all  the  words  that  are  found  in  the 
Urst  Reader — from  five  to  six  hundred. 

The  transition  from  the  home  to  the 
school  life  should  be  a  natural  and  easy 
one.  The  old  theory  of  **  learning  for 
future  needs,''  (mastering  words  because 
through  this  knowledge  much  useful  in- 
formation may  be  acquired  later  on) 
must  give  way  to  the  natural  law  of  giv- 
ing food  which  the  child  can  assimilate 
now. 

Query. — Cannot  these  words  in  the 
forepart  of  the  First  Reader  be  taught 
in  interesting  sentences  which  shall  be 
the  expression  of  the  child's  thoughts  (as 
in  science  lessons)  or  such  as  are  derived 
from  good  stories  with  which  he  is  famil- 
iar (as  in  literature)  ?  If  so,  we  may 
look  from  the  first,  for  natural  expression 
from  the  child  (it  being  his  own),  and  a 
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pleasure  in  reading  (since  its  source  is  one 
of  his  pleasantest  studies). 

The  number  of  printed  or  written  forms 
which  the  child  needs  to  master  before 
reaching  interesting  stories,  varies  from 
ninety  to  two  hundred. 

STEP  I. 

For  easy  reference  these  words  may  be 
classified  alphabetically  according  to  the 
parts  of  speech  to  which  they  belong. 
Thus  under  the  head  of  Nouns  in  the  fore- 
part of  Todd  &  Powell's  First  Reader  we 
have  an  apple,  apples,  bed,  bees,  bench, 
bird,  etc.  This  classification  may  be  the 
first  step  in  the  teacher's  preparation  for 
teaching  the  beginning  reading.  The 
children  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ar- 
ranging of  the  lists. 

STEP  II. 

In  the  science  lessons  the  children 
have  already  acquired  a  knowledge  of  in- 
teresting facts. 

STEP  III. 

Previous  to  coming  before  the  reading 
class,  the  teacher  arranges  in  his  own 
mind,  a  series  of  connected  sentences  on 
the  subject  taught  in  science,  containing 
words  taken  from  the  above  mentioned 
list. 

STEP  IV. 

He  has  carefully  thought  out  the  ques- 
tions he  must  ask  in  order  to  draw  from 
the  children  this  series  of  stories — modi- 
fied slightly  by  the  children,  quite  likely, 
for  we  wish  them  to  give  free  expression 
to  their  thoughts — but  in  the  main  the 
same.  Thus — the  children  have  studied 
some  bird;  the  teacher  makes  out  these 
sentences : 

I  am  a  baby  bird. 

I  am  in  a  nest. 

My  nest  is  in  a  tree. 

My  mamma  and  papa  will  feed  me. 

I  can  not  fly. 

All  of  the  words  in  these  sentences  are 
found  in  the  forepart  of  any  primer. 
Now  what  questions  shall  the  teacher 
ask  in  order  to  get  a  similar  set  of  sen- 
tences from  the  children?  She  might 
plan  to  let  the  children  play  that  they 
are  baby  birds,  such  as  they  have  been 
iBtudying  about. 

Question  1. — What  are  you,  Reuben? 
And  you,  Archie?  And  you,  Monta? 

(Question  2.- — Where  are  you,  babv 
bird? 
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Question  3. — Where  is  your  nest? 

Queatian  4- — Who  will  feed  you? 

Question  5, — Why  do  you  not  get  your 
own  food? 

The  teacher  is  now  prepared  to  go  be- 
fore his  class. 

In  the  next  number  we  shall  see  what 
use  is  made  of  these  sentences. 

Mrs,  Lida  B.  McMurry. 


Factoring  Principles. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  present 
the  principles  of  factoring,  with  proofs 
and  illustra{iions.  We  shall  give  these 
principles,  and  certain  tests  that  rest 
upon  them. 

PRINCIPLE   I. 

A  factor  of  any  number  is  a  factor  of 
any  multiple  of  that  number. 

Proof. — If  a  number  contains  a  factor, 
it  must  be  some  number  of  times  that 
factor.  Therefore,  when  we  find  a  mul- 
tiple of  that  number,  we  take  a  certain 
number  of  times  the  given  factor,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times;  or,  we  find  a  num- 
ber that  is  a  certain  number  of  times  the 
factor  in  question.  Hence,  the  result 
must  contain  the  given  factor. 

Illustration, — Six  is  3  two's;  hence, any 
multiple  of  6  must  be  some  number  of 
times  3  two's,  or  it  must  have  two  as  one 
of  its  factors — for  instance,  18  is  3  times 
3  two's,  or  9  two's. 

PRIXCIPLK  II. 

A  cotnmon  factor  of  any  two  numhers  is 
also  a  factor  of  their  sum,  or  their  differ- 
ence. 

Proof, — If  two  numbers  have  a  com- 
mon factor,  each  of  them  must  be  some 
number  of  times  that  factor.  Hence,  to 
find  their  sum,  we  put  some  number  of 
times  the  common  factor  with  some  num- 
ber of  times  the  same  factor.  Therefore, 
the  result  must  be  some  number  of  times 
that  factor.  To  find  their  difference,  we 
take  some  number  of  times  the  common 
factor  from  some  number  of  times  the 
same  factor.  Therefore,  the  remainder 
or  difference  must  be  a  certain  number 
of  times  that  factor. 

Illustration. — Fifteen  is  5  three's,  and 
21  is  7  three's.  To  find  their  sum,  we  put 
7  three's  and  5  three's  together — the  re- 
sult is  12  three's,  or  36.  To  find  their 
difference,  we  take  5  three's  from  7 
three's — the  result  is  2  three's,  or  6. 


We  will  now  give  some  tests  for  de- 
termining the  presence  of  certain  factors 
in  a  given  number,  and  we  will  prove 
these  tests  by  the  principles  just  stated 
and  proved. 

Test  for  2,  — Tf  the  units  of  any  number 
contain  the  factor  2,  the  whole  number 
is  a  multiple  of  2. 

Proof — Every  number  expressed  by 
more  than  one  figure,  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  tens  plus,  the  number  of  units  ex- 
pressed in  units  place.  Ten  contains  the 
factor  2;  and,  by  Principle  I,  we  know 
that  any  number  of  tens  must  contain  2. 
If,  then,  2  is  a  factor  of  the  value  of  the 
figure  in  units'  place,  the  whole  number 
is  the  sum  of  two  multiples  of  2,  which 
must  be  a  multiple  of  2,  by  Principle  II. 

The  test  for  5  may  be  stated  and  proved 
in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Test  for  Jf, — If  the  figures  standing  in 
the  two  right-hand  places  of  any  number 
express  a  multiple  of  4,  the  whole  num- 
ber is  a  multiple  of  4.  The  proof  is  like 
the  last,  for  100  is  a  multiple  of  4,  etc. 
For  25,  the  test  and  proof  are  the  same 
as  for  4. 

If  the  three  right-hand  figures  as 
they  stand  express  a  multiple  of  8,  the 
whole  number  is  a  multiple  of  8 — proved 
in  a  way  entirely  similar  to  the  test  for  2. 

Test  for  9. — If  the  sum  of  the  shape- 
values  of  the  figures  expressing  any  num- 
ber contains  the  factor  9,  the  whole 
number  is  a  multiple  of  9. 

Proof — (a)  The  figure  1  standing  in 
any  place  in  the  decimal  system  ex- 
presses 1  more  than  a  multiple  of  9;  for, 
if  1  be  taken  from  its  value,  the  result 
will  be  expressed  by  9's  only.  See  the 
margin.  If  the  figure  be  in  units'  place, 
its  value  is  1  more  than  no  times  9. 

It    follows    from    the    above 

10       statement,  {b)  that  any  figure  in 

1       our  decimal   system   expresses 

jQ§       some  number  of  times  a  multi- 

i        pie  of  9,  which  is  a  multiple, 

"w       plus  as  many  units  as  its  shape 

*'^       indicates;  for  any  figure  in  any 

place   must  express    as    many 

'  *  ^  times  the  value  of  1  in  that 
place  as  its  shape  indicates.  To  illus- 
trate, 4  must  express  4  times  a  multiple 
of  9,  plus  4  times  1,  or  4. 

But  every  number  must  equal  the  sum 
of  the  values  of  the  several  figures  that 
express  it.  Hence,  (c)  every  number 
must  be  a  sum  of  several  multiples  of  9 — 
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itself  a  multiple  by  Principle  II — plus 
the  sum  of  the  shape-values  of  its  digits. 
Then,  if  this  latter  sum  is  a  multiple  of  9, 
the  whole  number  must  be  a  multiple 
also,  by  the  same. 


PRINCIPLE  III. 

It  is  well  to  commit  to  memory  the 
principle  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
viz. :  In  our  decimal  system^  every  num- 
beris  a  muUiple  of  9y  plus  the  sum  of  the 
shape-values  of  its  digits, 

3^««/or^.— Substitute  3  for  9  in  the 
test  last  given,  and  you  have  the  test  for 
3.  The  proof  is  easily  seen  from  Prin- 
ciple III.  That  part  of  any  number  which 
is  a  multiple  of  9,  is,  of  course,  a  multi- 
ple of  3;  hence,  if  the  sum  of  the  shape- 
values  of  the  figures  is  also  a  multiple  of 
3,  the  whole  number  is  divisible  by  3. 

Test  for  11. — In  any  number,  when  the 
sum  of  the  shape-values  of  the  figures  in 
the  odd  places  differs  from  the  sum  of 
the  shape-values  of  the  figures  in  the 
even  places  by  a  multiple  of  II, 
the  whole  number  is  a  multiple  of  11. 
If  the  difference  is  0,  consider  that  as 
no  times  11. 

Proof, — (a)  The  figure  1,  standing  in 
an  odd  place,  expresses  1  more  than  a 
multiple  of  11;  hence,  any  figure  stand- 
ing in  an  odd  place  expresses  a  multiple 
of  11  plus  its  own  shape-value;  this  is  seen 
by  reasoning  as  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  test  for  9. 

(6)  The  figure  1,  standing  in  an  even 
place,  expresses  1  less  than  a  multiple 
of  11 ;  hence,  as  before,  any  figure  stand- 
ing in  an  even  place  expresses  a  multiple 
of  11  minus  its  shape- value. 

Remembering  now  that  every  number 
is  the  sum  of  the  values  of  its  several 
figures,  and  remembering  also  that  the 
sums  of  the  multiples  are  themselves 
multiples,  we  arrive  at 

PBINCIPLE  IV.   . 

That  every  nu/mber  is  a  multiple  of  11 
plus  the  sum  of  the  shape^values  of  the  fig- 
ures in  the  odd  places,  minus  the  sum  of  the 
shape-values  of  the  figures  in  the  even 
places, 

(c)  If  now,  the  difference  of  these 
sums  of  shape- values  be  a  multiple  of  11, 
the  whole  number  is  a  multiple  of  11,  by 
Principle  II. 


By  glancing  at  the  margin,  it 
100      will    be    seen    that    if     1     be 
_i      taken     from     the    value    of  1 
im      standing     in     an     odd    place, 
1      the     remainder   must    be     ex- 
7^      pressed  by  an  even  number  of 
9's;  this  must  be  a  multiple  of 
11.     If  1  be  added  to  the  value 
of   1    standing  in    an    even    place,    the 
result  will   be  expressed  by  two  I's  sep- 
arated  by  an   even   number  of  ciphers; 
such  a  number  must  be  a  multiple  of  11. 
We   have  thus   taken  pains   to  state 
these  principles  and  tests  with  care,  and 
to  prove   them   as  rigidly  as  demonstra- 
tions  are   made  in  geometry,   believing 
that   any    careful   teacher  or  advanced 
pupil  who  has  not   thoroughly  mastered 
this  subject  already,  will  find   it  profit- 
able to  study  these  statements   till  they 
are  fully  comprehended.     We  propose  at 
another    time   to   say    something    more 
about  the  principles  stated  concerning  9 
and  11  in  our  decimal  system. 

The  pupil  should  note  that  multiple 
and  product  are  equivalent  terms,  so  are 
divisor  and  factor.  E.  C.  H. 


Method  of  Teaching  History. 

Bditoral  Note. 

The  following  suggestions  as  to  oral  pre- 
sentation, and  subsequent  reproduction  by 
pupils  of  pioneer  history  stories  in  one  stage 
of  the  pupirs  study  of  history,  are  taken  from 
Chas.  A.  McMurry's  "Special  Metliod  in 
Teaching  Literature  and  History  Below  the 
High  School.'' 

THE   METHOD   OP   ORAL   PRESENTATION. 

We  have  called  for  a  vivid  and  realistic 
presentation  of  a  narrative  and  its  set- 
ting by  the  teacher. 

In  one  sense  this  is  a  heavy  demand 
upon  teachers,  and  one  to  which  they  are 
not  much  accustomed  to  respond.  Skill, 
facility,  and  tact  in  this  line  of  exertion 
are  acquired  by  most  teachers  slowly. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  misapprehen- 
sion to  suppose  that  only  the  gifted  few 
are  capable  of  this  kind  of  success. 
Those  who  are  slow  and  halting  in  speech, 
or  who  have  no*  gift  of  gab,'*  may  be 
eminently  successful.  In  truth  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  require- 
ments of  a  teacher  in  successful  story 
telling  is  to  hold  his  tongue.  He  must, 
however,  acquire  skill  in  making  facts 
and   situations   vivid   to  children.      He 
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must  possess  the  magic  wand  which 
touches  their  imaginations  so  that  they 
construct  pictures  that  approximate  the 
distinctness  of  reality.  First,  the 
teacher  himself  must  possess  feeling  and 
imagination;  he  must  see  things  with 
great  distinctness  and  detail  and  he  must 
find  homely  phrases,  striking  or  amusing 
analogies,  gestures,  and  facial  expression. 
Graphic  sketches  and  outlines  on  the 
blackboard  must  be  at  his  disposal.  He 
must  learn  to  exercise  all  his  faculties 
with  great  freedom  before  a  class.  He 
must  be  quick  in  sympathy  and  ready 
to  interpret  a  child's  question  or  remarks. 
The  previous  knowledge  of  children,  their 
home  experiences,  as  well  as  facts  re- 
membered from  books,  must  be  called 
out  in  elucidation  of  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion. But  it  is  necessarv  to  use  these 
materials  without  allowing  either  teacher 
or  pupils  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
main  topic.  The  intelligent  judgment 
and  self-activity  of  pupils  should  be  ex- 
ercised at  every  turn  in  the  story.  They 
are  stimulated  by  questions  as  to  facts, 
causes,  probable  sequence,  reasons. 

A  particular  kind  of  preparation  for 
such  oral  lessons  rendered  obligatory  by 
the  whole  character  of  the  work  is  the 
clear  and  definite  arrangement  of  the 
story  into  a  series  of  topics.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  read  the  story  through  care- 
fully so  as  to  get  a  clear  sequence  of 
events  and  a  memory  for  the  facts.  The 
teacher's  mind  should  cast  the  story  into 
a  series  of  unities  or  topics,  each  of 
which  has  a  nucleus  or  center  with  a 
body  of  related  facts  which  find  their 
cause  and  explanation  in  this  center. 
Each  topic  is  projected  as  a  unit  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher.  It  should  be  an 
essential  link  in  a  chain  of  important 
sequences.  In  the  recitation  each  topic 
should  be  mastered  before  proceeding  to 
what  follows.  As  each  topic  is  presented 
by  the  teacher  and  reproduced  by  the 
pupil,  a  brief  outline  may  be  kept  on  the 
board  of  the  topics  discussed,  and  this 
outline  becomes  the  basis  of  all  repro- 
ductions after  the  whole  subject  has  been 
presented. 

This  power  to  get  at  essential  segments, 
or  the  pivotal  points  in  a  story  is  an  ex- 
cellent logical  training  for  the  teacher. 
He  must  see  a  series  of  events  in  their 
essential  aspects,  in  their  casual  relations, 
and  in  their  relative  importance.      Such 


a  careful  analysis  of  a  story  into  clearly 
distinct  topics  calls  for  a  thoughtful 
digestion  of  the  materials,  which  goes 
far  toward,  a  pedagogical  mastery  of  a 
subject  for  teaching  purposes.  A  teacher 
must  learn  to  be  thoughtful,  logical,  and 
clear-headed. 

But  if  the  teacher  has  learned  to  think 
sensibly  and  organize  his  lesson  into 
prominent  headings  which  will  stand  a 
close  logical  test,  it  is  clear  that  the 
children  will  be  trained  into  logical  and 
rational  modes  of  thinking  and  study. 
Children  will  learn  to  do  more  than 
simply  memorize.  They  learn  to  esti- 
mate and  judge  the  value  of  the  points 
discussed,  to  discriminate  between  the 
important  and  secondary  facts,  to  notice 
the  proper  relations  and  groupings  of 
facts. 

This  series  of  topics  upon  which  we 
have  laid  such  stress  should  be  expressed 
on  the  blackboard  in  the  form  of  suit- 
able words,  phrases,  or  short  sentences. 
After  a  topic  has  been  fully  presented 
by  a  teacher,  it  is  often  well  to  ask  the 
children  for  a  brief  phrase  which  suggests 
the  gist  of  the  matter.  Some  expres- 
sion furnished  by  the  pupils  may  serve 
for  the  heading,  or  it  may  be  modified, 
to  give  a  more  definite  and  exact  form. 

THE   RBPEODUOTION   BY   THE   PUPILS. 

When  the  teacher  has  done  his  full 
duty  in  a  vigorous  and  clear  presentation 
of  the  facts  in  a  topic,  his  next  duty  lies 
in  devolving  the  work  of  reproduction 
upon  the  children.  It  is  for  the  pupils 
now  to  show  how  attentive  they  have 
been  and  how  fully  they  can  recall  and 
express  the  ideas  already  presented. 
Let  the  teacher  firmly  decline  to  do  the 
pupil's  part  of  the  work.  Let  him  not 
pump  answers  from  the  children.  The 
briefest  possible  questions,  or  correc- 
tions, or  checks,  or  signs  of  approval,  are 
all  that  is  needed.  Brevity  and  silence 
are  the  teacher's  chief  merits  at  this 
stage  of  the* work. 

The  topic  should  generally  be  repro- 
duced more  than  once;  at  first,  perhaps, 
by  one  of  the  readier  pupils,  and  then  by 
two  or  three  others.  The  children's  re- 
productions will  show  misconceptions 
that  must  be  corrected  by  other  pupils  or 
by  the  teacher.  Still  further  explana- 
tions may  be  given  by  the  teacher  after 
the  child's  work  is  finished.     We  can  not 
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our  British  monarchical  arrangements  are  re- 
plete, and  which  it  is  not  easy  to  make  yoang 
people  comprehend. 

"It  maybe  remarked  upon  these  suggestions 
that  the  topics  I  have  outlined  for  treatment 
are  In  no  small  degree  abstract,  and  therefore 
above  the  comprehension  of  boys  and  girls  of 
thirteen.  I  have  stated  them  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  in  a  somewhat  abstract  form.  But 
they  all  admit. of,  and  of  course  they  ought  all 
to  receive,  concrete  treatment.  The  pupil 
should  be  made  to  begin  from  the  policeman 
and  the  soldier  whom  he  sees,  from  the  work- 
hoase  and  the  school  inspector,  from  the  elec- 
tion of  the  town  councilor  and  the  member  of 
the  legislature  which,  if  he  be  an  American 
boy,  he  will  see  pretty  often,  and  about  which, 
if  he  be  an  English  boy,  he  is  likelv  to  have 
heard  some  talk.  The  old  maxim  of  Horace 
aboot  eyes  and  ears  ought  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  teacher  either  of  geography  or  of 
history,  or  of  elementary  politics.  An  ounce 
of  personal  observation  is  worth  a  pound  of 
facts  gathered  from  books;  but  the  observation 
profits  little  till  the  teacher  has  laid  hold  of  it 
and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  Instruction.  I 
must  therefore  qualify  the  warning  against  ' 
details  by  adding  that  wherever  a  detail  in  the 
system  of  government  gives  some  foothold  of 
actual  personal  knowledge  to  the  pupil,  that 
detail  must  be  used  by  the  teacher  and  made 
the  starting  point  from  which  general  facts 
are  to  be  illustrated  and  explained.  Above  all, 
let  the  teacher  never  be  satisfied  with  the  pu- 
piPs  giving  him  back  his  own  words.  Every 
good  teacher  will  admit  this  if  it  be  put  to 
him;  but  fn  topics  which  our  books  treat  in  an 
abstract  fashion,  the  danger  of  resting  In  mere 
phrases  is  doubly  great,  even  to  the  good 
teacher." 


That  <'One  Hundred  Per  Cent;"  How  Kot 

to  Do  It. 

Sdltorlalnote. 

Dr.  J.  A.  McLellan  is  president  of  the 
Ontario  School  of  Pedagogy,  and  inspector  of 
normal  schools  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  He  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  very 
best  books  on  the  application  of  psychology  to 
teaching  that  is  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, is  associated  with  him  in  the  author- 
ship of  this  book,  but,  as  we  understand,  only 
so  far  as  the  psychological  doctrine  Is  con- 
cerned. The  application  of  this  doctrine  to 
teaching  is  Dr.  McLellan's  own  work.  Dr. 
McLellan  is  a  regular  and  careful  reader  of 
The  Public- School  Joubnal,  or  he  would  not 
have  noticed  the  note  on  page  46  of  the  Sep- 
tember number.  Our  readers  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing with  pleasure: 

Editob  Public-School  Journal:  On 
page  46  of  your  September  number  you 
quote  from  **  a  teacher's  journal  of  recent 
date,'*  the  method  by  which  an  **emi- 
nent.institute  lecturer"  proposes  to  teach 
the  following  question:  A  man  had  $200 
and  lost  5  per  cent  of  it;  bow  much  did 


he  lose?  The  proposed  method,  which  I 
suppose  is  intended  to  be  typical  of  a 
general  method  of  dealing  with  problems 
in  ** percentage,"  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
shining  example  of  «*howno^to  do  it," 
and  I  do  not  wonder  that  arithmetic — 
the  logic  of  the  public  school — is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  driven  from  American 
schools,  if  this  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
prevailing  logic  in  arithmetical  teaching. 
After  giving  the  << solution"  in  full,  you 
concede,  no  doubt  out  of  the  goodness  of 
your  heart,  that  **all  this  is  quite  cor- 
Tect,"  but  wisely  reject  the  **  lugging  in 
of  the  one  hundred  per  cent,"  and  the 
mischievous  verbiage.  But  is  it  "quite" 
correct,  either  in  matter  or  method? 

1.  Is  any  method  quite  correct,  as  a 
method,  which  darkens  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge?  Justifying  this  lan- 
guage I  subjoin  the  Socratic  '  <  argument, " 
using  chiefly  arithmetical  symbols  for 
<« clearness"  and  brevity: 

(1)  Whole  sum  =  $200. 

(2)  Whole  :*um  =  100  hundredths. 

(3)  Hundredths  =  per  cent. 

(4)  Whole  sum  =  100  per  cent. 
(.■i)  100  per  cent  =  $200. 

(6)  $200  =  100  per  cent. 

(7)  5  %  =  ? 

(8)  5  %  =  ^  of  100  per  cent. 

(9)  100  %  =  $200. 

(10)  5  %  =  ^  of  $200. 

(11)  i^  of  $200  =  $10. 

(12)  5  %  =  $10. 

Is  there  logical  continuity  here?  Is 
there  absence  of  vain  repetition?  Are 
the  questions  perfectly  definite?  e,g. 
<*How  many  hundredths  equal  $200?" 
Might  not  the  well-taught  pupil  properly 
answer  twenty  thousand^  arguing  that  as 
there  are  100  hundredths  (cents)  in  $1, 
there  are  20, 000  hundredths  in  $200.  Are 
the  propositions  perfectly  true,  or  are 
some  of  them,  at  least,  loose  expressions 
of  loose  thinking?  6.^.,  Is  it  correct  to 
say  that  100  %  =  $200  (etc.)?  Finally, 
is  the  law  *'from  known  to  unknown" 
followed  with  such  precision  and  direct- 
ness that  the  <<new  matter"  is  appre- 
hended and  assimilated  with  the  least 
waste  of  power?  For  an  answer  to  this, 
we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  proposi- 
tions, (1)-(12)  of  the  argument. 

2.  Your  criticism  is  short,  but  it  is 
the  very  soul  of  wit:  «'The  pupil  knows, 
or  should  know,  that  5  %  and  A  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing,  and  one-twenti- 
eth of  $200  is  $10."  This  is  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell,  the  very  pith  and 
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Contemporary  Jievieto  a  valuable  paper 
upoQ  the  teaching  of  civic  duties  to  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  England. 
We  make  the  following  extract,  hoping 
that  our  readers  will  procure  the  entire 
article,  which  they  can  find  in  the  two 
numbers  of  the  Intelligence,  September 
15  and  October  1 : 

*'You  may  ask  me  In  what  the  habits  of  civic 
duty  consist  which  the  schoolmaster  may  seek 
to  form  in  his  pupils  and  by  what  methods 
he  is  to  form  them.  The  habits  are,  I  think, 
these  three — To  strive  to  know  what  is  best  for 
one's  country  as  a  whole.  To  place  one's 
country's  interest,  when  one  knows  it,  above 
party  feeling,  or  class  feeling,  or  any  other 
sectional  passion  or  motive.  To  be  willing  to 
take  trouble,  personal  and  even  tedious  trouble, 
for  the  well-governing  of  every  public  com- 
munity one  belongs  to,  be  it  a  township  or 
parish,  a  ward  or  a  city,  or  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  And  the  methods  of  forming  these 
habits  are  two,  methods  which  of  course  can- 
not in  practice  be  distinguished  but  must  fro 
hand  in  hand — the  giving  of  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  country— knowledge 
sufiScient  to  enable  the  young  citizen  to  com- 
prehend their  working — and  the  inspiring  of  a 
love  for  the  nation,  an  appreciation  of  all  that 
makes  its  true  greatness,  a  desire  to  Join  in 
serving  it. 

**  In  speaking  of  the  methods  I  come  upon 
practical  ground,  and  feel  some  diffidence  in 
making  suggestions  to  those  who  may,  as  prac- 
tical teachers,  be  expected  to  know  better  than 
I  catf  myself  what  it  is  possible  to  effect  under 
the  pressure  of  many  competing  subjects  and 
with  children,  most  of  whom  leave  school  be> 
fore  fourteen.  The  outline  of  such  a  course 
of  instruction  a^  I  am  contemplating  woald  be 
something  like  the  following.  It  is,  and  must 
be,  an  outline  which  includes  only  the  elements 
of  the  subject,  but  you  will  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  being  elementary  and  being  super- 
ficial. 

*'  The  teacher  must  not  attempt  to  give  many 
details,  or  to  enter  upon  difficult  and  disputed 
questions.  But  it  is  essential  that  whatever  is 
given  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  so 
taken  into  the  learner's  mind  as  to  become 
thenceforth  a  part  of  it.  That  abstract  ideas 
and  technical  expressions  ought  to  be  avoided 
goes  without  saying.  This,  however,  must  not 
prevent  us  from  trying  to  make  the  pupil  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  such  terras  as  the  na- 
tion, the  state,  and  the  law.  You  need  not 
trouble  yourselves  to  find  unimpeachable  logi- 
cal definitions  of  these  terms;  that  is  a  task 
which  still  employs  the  learned.  What  is  wanted 
is  that  he  should  grasp  the  idea,  first,  of  a  com- 
munity— a  community  inhabiting  a  country, 
united  by  various  ties,  organized  for  mutual 
protection,  mutual  help,  and  the  attainment  of 
certain  common  ends;  next,  of  the  law  as  that 
which  regulates  and  keeps  order  in  this  com- 
munity; next,  of  public  officers,  great  and 
small,  as  those  whom  the  law  sets  over  us,  and 
whose  business  It  is  to  make  us  obey  the  law. 


while  they  also  obey  it  themselves.  With  these 
conceptions  in  his  mind,  the  pupil  may  be  led 
to  give  substance  and  actuality  to  them  by  be- 
ing referred  to  his  own  country,  and  applylnR 
to  the  nation  of  today  what  he  has  doubtless 
already  learned  from  his  manual  of  British  his- 
tory. The  naraes  of  Queen  and  Parliament 
are  already  familiar  to  him;  it  may  therefore 
be  explained  to  him  what  is  the  place  and  what 
the  functions  of  the  Sovereign,  and  What  the 
powers  of  Parliament  are,  how  it  makes  laws, 
of  what  parts  it  is  composed,  how  it  is  chosen. 
Thus  he  comes  to  elections,  and  sees  how  the 
people,  through  the  representatives  whom  they 
choose,  are  ultimately  the  law-making  power. 
By  this  time  he  will  have  been  led  to  ask  what 
the  Government  does  for  us,  and  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  army,  ,the  navy,  the  postolfice, 
the  police,  the  maintenance  of  law  courts,  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  public  schools.  As  the 
police  and  the  schools,  though  established  by 
law,  are  managed  by  local  authorities,  he  will 
pass  into  the  field  of  local  government,  and  will 
hear  about  school  boards,  town  or  county  coun- 
cils, magistrates  and  Justices,  and  persons  who 
administer  the  poor  law.  Not  that  the  whole 
of  this  complex  machinery  need  be  explained, 
still  less  that  the  pupil  should  be  required  to 
carry  it  in  his  memory,  though  he  certainly 
•ought  to  have  some  short  and  simple  book  so 
stating  the  facts  as  that  he  may  be  able  to 
ascertain  any  particular  point. 
*'What  is  really  of  consequence  is  thathe  should 
understand,  in  a  general  way,  the  nature  and 
spirit  of  the  system,  the  way  in  which  the 
people  exercise  their  power  through  their  rep- 
resentatives and  their  officers,  what  the  doty 
of  the  officer  is,  why  we  ought  to  obey  the 
law,  because  it  is  our  law,  expressing  the  will 
of  the  majority,  and  the  officers,  because  they 
are  the  ministers  of  the  law,  appointed  to  carry 
it  out.  Here  again  history  may  come  in,  and 
the  learner  may  be  reminded  of  times  when  it 
was  necessary  for  the  people  to  contend  against 
their  rulers  for  the  right  of  making  the  law, 
and  to  resist  the  officer,  because  he  was  the 
minister  of  tyranny;  as  he  may  also  be  told  of 
countries  where  today  free  government  does 
not  exist,  and  where  in  consequence  the  officer 
has  neither  the  confidence  of  the  citizen  nor  a 
due  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  community. 
It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  in  all  this  field,  and 
Id  every  similar  exposition  of  what  ismeantby 
Liberty  with  its  rights,  which  also  involve  du- 
ties, and  of  order  with  its  duties,  which  also 
involve  rights,  the  teacher  is  on  ground  so  fa- 
miliar and  so  uncontroversial  that  no  suspicion 
of  partisanship  ought  to  attach  to  his  explana- 
tions. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  UnitfHi 
States,  wliere  the  work  of  the  •instructor,  if 
more  difficult  in  one  way  because  he  has  to  ei- 
plain  the  complications  of  a  federal  system, 
and  the  working  of  a  rigid  constitution,  is  in  an- 
other way  easier,  because  the  fundam<>ntal 
principles  of  the  government  are  set  forth  ei- 
pllcitly  in  public  documents,  whose  authori- 
tative language  he  may  employ.  The  Ameri- 
can scheme  of  government  is  intricate,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  also  symmetrical,  and  offers 
comparatively  few  of  those  contrasts  between 
the  form  and  the  reality  of  things  with  which 
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our  British  moDarchical  arrangements  are  re- 
plete, and  which  it  is  not  easy  to  make  young 
people  comprehend. 

"It  may  be  remarked  upon  these  suggestions 
that  the  topics  I  have  outlined  for  treatment 
are  in  no  small  degree  abstract,  and  therefore 
above  the  comprehension  of  boys  and  girls  of 
thirteen.  I  have  stated  them  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  in  a  somewhat  abstract  form.  But 
they  all  admit  of,  and  of  course  they  ought  all 
to  receive,  concrete  treatment.  The  pupil 
should  be  made  to  begin  from  the  policeman 
and  the  soldier  whom  he  sees,  from  the  work- 
house and  the  school  inspector,  from  the  elec- 
tion of  the  town  councilor  and  the  member  of 
the  legislature  which,  if  he  be  an  American 
boy,  he  will  see  pretty  often,  and  about  which, 
if  he  be  an  English  boy,  he  is  likely  to  have 
heard  some  talk.  The  old  maxim  of  Horace 
aboQt  eyes  and  ears  ought  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  teacher  either  of  geography  or  of 
history,  or  of  elementary  politics.  An  ounce 
of  personal  observation  is  worth  a  pound  of 
facts  gathered  from  books;  but  the  observation 
profits  little  till  the  teacher  has  laid  hold  of  it 
and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  instruction.  I 
must  therefore  qualify  the  warning  against  ' 
details  by  adding  that  wherever  a  detail  in  the 
system  of  government  gives  some  foothold  of 
actual  personal  knowledge  to  the  pupil,  that 
detail  must  be  used  by  the  teacher  and  made 
the  starting  point  from  which  general  facts 
are  to  be  illustrated  and  explained.  Above  all, 
let  the  teacher  never  be  satisfied  with  the  pu- 
pirs  giving  him  back  his  own  words.  Every 
good  teacher  will  admit  this  if  it  be  put  to 
him;  but  in  topics  which  our  books  treat  in  an 
abstract  fashion,  the  danger  of  resting  in  mere 
phrases  is  doubly  great,  even  to  the  good 
teacher." 


That  * 'One  Hundred  Per  Gent;"  How  Not 

to  Do  It. 

Kditorialnote. 

Dr.  J.  A.  McLellan  is  president  of  the 
Ontario  School  of  Pedagogy,  and  inspector  of 
normal  schools  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  He  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  very 
best  books  on  the  application  of  psychology  to 
teaching  that  is  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, is  associated  with  him  in  the  author- 
ship of  this  book,  but,  as  we  understand,  only 
so  far  as  the  psychological  doctrine  is  con- 
cerned. The  application  of  this  doctrine  to 
teaching  is  Dr.  McLellan's  own  work.  Dr. 
McLellan  is  a  regular  and  careful  reader  of 
The  Public- School  Joubnal,  or  he  would  not 
have  noticed  the  note  on  page  46  of  the  Sep- 
tember number.  Our  readers  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing with  pleasure: 

Editor  Public-School  Journal:  On 
page  46  of  your  September  number  you 
quote  from  **  a  teacher's  journal  of  recent 
date,"  the. method  by  which  an  **emi- 
nent.institute  lecturer  "  proposes  to  teach 
the  following  question:  A  man  had  $200 
and  lost  5  per  cent  of  it;  how  much  did 


he  lose?  The  proposed  method,  which  I 
suppose  is  intended  to  be  typical  of  a 
general  method  of  dealing  with  problems 
in  *«  percentage, "  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
shining  example  of  **howno^to  do  it,'' 
and  I  do  not  wonder  that  arithmetic — 
the  logic  of  the  public  school — is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  driven  from  American 
schools,  if  this  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
prevailing  logic  in  arithmetical  teaching. 
After  giving  the  «* solution'*  in  full,  you 
concede,  no  doubt  out  of  the  goodness  of 
your  heart,  that  <<all  this  is  quite  cor- 
•rect,"  but  wisely  reject  the  **  lugging  in 
of  the  one  hundred  per  cent,"  and  the 
mischievous  verbiage.  But  is  it  "quite" 
correct,  either  in  matter  or  method? 

1.  Is  any  method  quite  correct,  as  a 
method,  which  darkens  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge?  Justifying  this  lan- 
guage I  subjoin  the  Socratic  *  *  argument, " 
using  chiefly  arithmetical  symbols  for 
*< clearness"  and  brevity: 

(1)  Whole  sum  =  $200. 

(2)  Whole  sum  =  100  hundredths. 

(3)  Hundredths  =  per  cent. 

(4)  Whole  sum  =  100  per  cent. 

(5)  100  per  cent  =  $200. 

(6)  $200  =  100  per  cent. 

(7)  5  %  =  ? 

(8)  5  %  =  1^  of  100  per  cent. 

(9)  1 00  %  =  $200. 

(10)  5  %  =  Vff  of  $200. 

(11)  T^  of  $200  =  $10. 

(12)  5  %  =  $10. 

Is  there  logical  continuity  here?  Is 
there  absence  of  vain  repetition?  Are 
the  questions  perfectly  definite?  e.g. 
*<How  many  hundredths  equal  $200?" 
Might  not  the  well-taught  pupil  properly 
answer  twenty  thousand,  arguing  that  as 
there  are  100  hundredths  (cents)  in  $1, 
there  are  20, 000  hundredths  in  $200.  Are 
the  propositions  perfectly  true,  or  are 
some  of  them,  at  least,  loose  expressions 
of  loose  thinking?  e.g.,  Is  it  correct  to 
say  that  100  %  =  $200  (etc.)?  Finally, 
is  the  law  <'from  known  to  unknown" 
followed  with  such  precision  and  direct- 
ness that  the  «<new  matter'Vis  appre- 
hended and  assimilated  with  the  least 
waste  of  power?  For  an  answer  to  this, 
we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  proposi- 
tions, (1)-(12)  of  the  argument. 

2.  Your  criticism  is  short,  but  it  is 
the  very  soul  of  wit:  **The  pupil  knows, 
or  should  know,  that  5  %  and  Ar  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing,  and  one-twenti- 
eth of  $200  is  $10."  This  is  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell,  the   very  pith  and 
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shorthand  of  the  method  of  dealing  with 
percentage.  The  '*new  material"  which 
the  pupil  has  to  attack  in  percentage  is  a 
matter  not  of  principles  but  of  words; 
i,e,,  he  has  to  learn,  for  example,  that 
'^5  %  and  one-twentieth  mean  exactly  the 
same  thing. "  Apply  this  hint  of  yours 
to  the  arithmetical  solution  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Sold  ahorse  to  gain  10  %;  had 
the  horse  cost  $40  more,  the  same  selling 
price  would  have  lost  10  %.  Now,  *<10% 
and  ^  mean  exactly  the  same  thing," 
so  we  have: 

Selling  price  =  H  cost; 

**  "     =  ^  supposed  cost. 

^  supposed  cost=|^  cost. 
Sup.  cost  =  V  cost. 

Difference  between  supposed  cost  and  actual 
cost={  actual  co8t=S40,  etc. 

Instead  of  this  simple  solution  by  your 
suggested  method,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  cumbrous  method  of  the  circumlocu' 
Hon  desk  applied  to  this,  or  a  similar 
problem.  Long  before  the  end  could  be 
reached,  the  disgusted  pupils,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  perplexed  teacher,  would 
cry  aloud  for  rest. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  preva- 
lence of  circumlocution  methods  in  all  de- 
partments of  school  work,  is  in  no  small 
degree  owing  to  the  crude  ideas  of  the 
weaker  brethren  among  the  evangelists 
of  the  new  education.  Their  fundamental 
maxim  seems  to  be:  Develop  strength  by 
making  things  easy.  In  the  attempt  to 
make  things  easy,  mental  pabulum  is 
atomized  and  administered  in  homeo- 
pathic doses  to  passive  minds;  questions 
on  trite  or  trivial  matters  are  multiplied 
till  the  monotony-point — which  is  far 
worse  than  the  fatigue-point — is  reached 
or  passed,  and  the  long-suflfering  children 
are  all  but  goaded  to  the  cry  of  Israel: 
**Our  souls  loatheth  this  manna."  Wit- 
ness the  Infinitesimal  doses  prescribed  in 
model  number  lessons,  etc.  Witness  the 
mob  of  questions  which  the  young  teacher 
is  recommended  to  ask  upon  three  or 
four  lines  of  a  common  reading  lesson. 
Witness  the  trivial  **  development "  ques- 
tions suggested  for  the  evolution  of  ideas 
which  are  already  in  the  child's  mind — 
assuming  that  he  has  a  mind.  Witness 
the  countless  ** stories"  which  excite  fic- 
titious interest,  and  ^^illustrations"  which 
darken  presentation:  **The  fish-bone 
sound,  followed  by  the  little  lamb  sound, 
followed  by  grandpa's  watch  sound,  form 
the  vocalized  expression  of  the  word  cat!" 


I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  while  maintaining  every- 
thing that  is  sound  in  the  new  education, 
is  not  slow  to  expose  the  sciolisms,  which 
have  no  basis  in  philosophy;  which  word, 
by  the  way,  is  only  the  learned  name  for 
common  sense.  I  should  like  to  see  every 
teacher  in  Canada  a  student  of  The  Jour- 
nal. J.  A.  McLellan. 


Some  Queer  Fifi^ures. 

PBRFBCT  BEPETEND8. 

A  perfect  repetend  is  a  pure  repe- 
tend,  containing  the  same  number  of 
figures  as  there  are  units  in  its  denomi- 
nator, less  one.  Thus,  \  reduced  to  a 
decimal  gives 

. 142857, 

a  pure  repetend  of  six  places; 

tV  =     •0588235294117647. 

a  pure  repetend  of  sixteen  place,  etc. 
Now  each  of  these  perfect  repetends 
has  some  interesting  peculiarities.  Re- 
ducing I  and  its  multiples  to  decimals, 
we  find: 


♦  = 


. 142857 
. 285714 
. 428571 
.  57142*8 
.714285 
.857142 


J  =  .  999999  =  1 
f  =  1.142856 
V  =  3.571425 

By  examining  these  decimals  we  find 
each  one  less  than  a  unit  to  be  composed 
of  exactly  the  same  figures  arranged  in 
the  same  order,  but  beginning  with  a 
different  digit.  We  also  find  that  each 
one  greater  than  unity  lacks  the  addi- 
tion of  the  digit  in  the  units'  place  to 
make  the  decimal  the  original  series. 

Thus,  in  the  value  of  \^  the  addition  of 
the  1  in  the  units'  place  of  the  decimal 
.  142856  gives  the  original  series  .  142857, 
and  the  addition  of  the  whole  number  3 
in  the  value  of  if.  to  the  figure  in  the 
units'  place  of  the  decimal  .571425  gives 
.571428,  the  original  series. 

Recognizing  this  as  always  a  fact,  we 
may  write  at  sight  the  product  of  142857 
by  any  other  number.  Thus,  if  the  pro- 
duct of  142857  by  328416  is  required, 
we  divide   328416  by  7,  which  gives  for 
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ual  that  the  New  England  states  have 
common  characteristics  that  belong  to 
all  of  them  and  which  distinguish  them 
from  any  other  group  of  states  in  the 
Union.  In  learning  the  geography  of 
this  region,  the  different  states  and  their 
location  in  relation  to  one  another  would 
be  learned  incidentally. 

There  seem  to  be  some  <  <  aids  to  teach- 
ers" thafr  do  not  aid,  and  some  < 'methods" 
that  have  little  of  method  in  them.  What 
a  botch  we  are  making  of  it  in  our  at- 
tempts to  do  all  the  teacher's  work  for 
him!  The  teachers  of  capacity  are  hin- 
dered, and  the  incapables  are  not  helped. 

B. 


Preparatioii  for  First  Reader. 

An  examination  of  the  forepart  of  al- 
most any  First  Reader,  reveals  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  made  up  of  stories  pleasing 
to  the  child,  but  that  the  author,  in  order 
to  combine  words  of  most  common  use, 
into  sentences,  has  sacrificed  interesting 
content.  But  a  further  perusal  of  the 
book  brings  one,  in  most  cases,  to  stories 
which  the  child  may  really  enjoy. 

These  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
hook — the  FirBt  Reader. 

Turn  now  to  the  child  (for  the  school 
is  for  the  child)  what  is  true  of  him  ? 

The  study  of  forms,  ».  e, ,  written  or 
printed  words,  is  largely  foreign  to  him, 
but  long  before  he  enters  school  he  has 
been  thinking  and  giving  oral  expres- 
sion to  his  thoughts.  He  understands 
the  meaning  of,  and  uses  in  conversation 
nearly  all  the  words  that  are  found  in  the 
First  Reader — from  five  to  six  hundred. 

The  transition  from  the  home  to  the 
school  life  should  be  a  natural  and  easy 
one.  The  old  theory  of  "learning  for 
future  needs,"  (mastering  words  because 
through  this  knowledge  much  useful  in- 
formation may  be  acquired  later  on) 
must  give  way  to  the  natural  law  of  giv- 
ing food  which  the  child  can  assimilate 

fWW. 

Qtiery. — Cannot  these  words  in  the 
forepart  of  the  First  Reader  be  taught 
in  interesting  sentences  which  shall  be 
the  expression  of  the  child's  thoughts  (as 
in  science  lessons)  or  such  as  are  derived 
from  good  stories  with  which  he  is  famil- 
iar (as  in  literature)  ?  If  so,  we  may 
look  from  the  first,  for  natural  expression 
from  the  child  (it  being  his  own),  and  a 

—8 


pleasure  in  reading  (since  its  source  is  one 
of  his  pleasantest  studies). 

The  number  of  printed  or  written  forms 
which  the  child  needs  to  master  before 
reaching  interesting  stories,  varies  from 
ninety  to  two  hundred. 

STEP  I. 

For  easy  reference  these  words  may  be 
classified  alphabetically  according  to  the 
parts  of  speech  to  which  they  belong. 
Thus  under  the  head  of  Nouns  in  the  fore- 
part of  Todd  <&  Powell's  First  Reader  we 
have  an  apple,  apples,  bed,  bees,  bench, 
bird,  etc.  This  classification  may  be  the 
first  step  in  the  teacher's  preparation  for 
teaching  the  beginning  reading.  Th^ 
children  have  nothing ,  to  do  with  the  ar- 
ranging of  the  lists.* 

STEP  n. 
In   the   science  lessons   the    children 
have  already  acquired  a  knowledge  of  in- 
teresting facts. 

STEP  in. 

Previous  to  coming  before  the  reading 
class,  the  teacher  arranges  in  his  own 
mind,  a  series  of  connected  sentences  on 
the  subject  taught  in  science,  containing 
words  taken  from  the  above  mentioned 
list. 

STEP  IV. 

He  has  carefully  thought  out  the  ques- 
tions he  must  ask  in  order  to  draw  from 
the  children  this  series  of  stories — ^modi- 
fied slightly  by  the  children,  quite  likely, 
for  we  wish  them  to  give  free  expression 
to  their  thoughts — but  in  the  main  the 
same.  Thus — the  children  have  studied 
some  bird;  the  teacher  makes  out  these 
sentences : 

I  am  a  baby  bird. 

I  am  in  a  nest. 

My  nest  is  in  a  tree. 

My  mamma  and  papa  will  feed  me. 

I  can  not  fiy. 

All  of  the  words  in  these  sentences  are 
found  in  the  forepart  of  any  primer. 
Now  what  questions  shall  the  teacher 
ask  in  order  to  get  a  similar  set  of  sen- 
tences from  the  children?  She  might 
plan  to  let  the  children  play  that  they 
are  baby  birds,  such  as  they  have  been 
studying  about. 

Qu€6tion  7.— What  are  you,  Reuben? 
And  you,  Archie?  And  you,  Monta? 

Question  2. — Where  are  you.  babv 
bird? 
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Question  3. — Where  is  your  nest? 

Question  4- — Who  will  feed  you? 

Question  5. — Why  do  you  not  get  your 
own  food? 

'J^he  teacher  is  now  prepared  to  go  be- 
fore his  class. 

In  the  next  number  we  shall  see  what 
use  is  made  of  these  sentences. 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurby. 


Factoring  Principles. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  present 
the  principles  of  factoring,  with  proofs 
and  illustrations.  We -shall  give  these 
principles,  and  certain  tests  that  rest 
upon  them. 

PRINCIPLE  I. 

A  factor  of  any  r^imber  is  a  factor  of 
any  multiple  of  that  number. 

Proof. — If  a  number  contains  a  factor, 
it  must  be  some  number  of  times  that 
factor.  Therefore,  when  we  find  a  mul- 
tiple of  that  number,  we  take  a  certain 
number  of  times  the  given  factor,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times;  or,  we  find  a  num- 
ber that  is  a  certain  number  of  times  the 
factor  in  question.  Hence,  the  result 
must  contain  the  given  factor. 

Illustration. — Six  is  3  two's;  hence, any 
multiple  of  6  must  be  some  number  of 
times  3  two's,  or  it  must  have  two  as  one 
of  its  factors — for  instance,  18  is  3  times 
3  two's,  or  9  two's. 

PRINCIPLE  II. 

A  common  factor  of  any  two  numbers  is 
also  a  factor  of  their  sum,  or  their  differ- 
ence. 

Proof. — If  two  numbers  have  a  com- 
mon factor,  each  of  them  must  be  some 
number  of  times  that  fa^ctor.  Hence,  to 
find  their  sum,  we  put  some  number  of 
times  the  common  factor  with  some  num- 
ber of  times  the  same  factor.  Therefore, 
the  result  must  be  some  number  of  times 
that  factor.  To  find  their  difference,  we 
take  some  number  of  times  the  common 
factor  from  some  number  of  times  the 
same  factor.  Therefore,  the  remainder 
or  difference  must  be  a  certain  number 
of  times  that  factor. 

Illustration. — Fifteen  is  5  three's,  and 
21  is  7  three's.  To  find  their  sura,  we  put 
7  three's  and  5  three's  together — the  re- 
sult is  12  three's,  or  36.  To  find  their 
difference,  we  take  5  three's  from  7 
three's — the  result  is  2  three's,  or  6. 


We  will  now  give  some  tests  for  de- 
termining the  presence  of  certain  factors 
in  a  given  number,  and  we  will  prove 
these  tests  by  the  principles  just  stated 
and  proved. 

Test  for  2.  — If  the  units  of  any  number 
contain  the  factor  2,  the  whole  number 
is  a  multiple  of  2. 

Proof — Every  number  expressed  by 
more  than  one  figure,  consists  ^f  a  num. 
ber  of  tens  plus,  the  number  of  units  ex- 
pressed in  units  place.  Ten  contains  the 
factor  2;  and,  by  Principle  I,  we  know 
that  any  number  of  tens  must  contain  2. 
If,  then,  2  is  a  factor  of  the  value  of  the 
figure  in  units'  place,  the  whole  number 
is  the  sum  of  two  multiples  of  2,  which 
must  be  a  multiple  of  2,  by  Principle  II. 
The  test  for  5  may  be  stated  and  proved 
in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Test  for  4. — If  the  figures  standing  in 
the  two  right-hand  places  of  any  number 
express  a  multiple  of  4,  the  whole  num- 
ber is  a  multiple  of  4.  The  proof  is  like 
the  last,  for  100  is  a  multiple  of  4,  etc. 
For  25,  the  test  and  proof  are  the  same 
as  for  4. 

If  the  three  right-hand  figures  as 
they  stand  express  a  multiple  of  8,  the 
whole  number  is  a  multiple  of  8 — proved 
in  a  way  entirely  similar  to  the  test  for  2. 
Test  for  9.  — If  the  sum  of  the  shape- 
values  of  the  figures  expressing  any  num- 
ber contains  the  factor  9,  the  whole 
number  is  a  multiple  of  9. 

Proof. — {a)  The  figure  1  standing  in 
any  place  in  the  decimal  system  ex- 
presses 1  more  than  a  multiple  of  9;  for, 
if  1  be  taken  from  its  value,  the  result 
will  be  expressed  by  9's  only.  See  the 
margin.  If  the  figure  be  in  units'  place, 
its  value  is  1  more  than  no  times  9. 

It    follows    from    the    above 
10       statement,  {b)  that  any  figure  in 
our  decimal    system   expresses 
some  number  of  times  a  multi- 
ple of  9,  which  is  a  multiple, 
plus  as  many  units  as  its  shape 
indicates;  for  any  figure  in  any 
place   must  express    as    many 
^^'^*^  times   the   value   of  1    in   that 
place  as  its  shape  indicates.     To  illus- 
trate, 4  must  express  4  times  a  multiple 
of  9,  plus  4  times  1,  or  4. 

But  every  number  must  equal  the  sum 
of  the  values  of  the  several  figures  that 
express  it.  Hence,  (c)  every  number 
must  be  a  sum  of  several  multiples  of  9 — 
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itself  a  multiple  by  Principle  II — plus 
the  sum  of  the  shape- values  of  its  digits. 
Then,  if  this  latter  sum  is  a  multiple  of  9, 
the  whole  number  must  be  a  multiple 
also,  by  the  same. 


PRINCIPLE  III. 


It  is  well  to  commit  to  memory  the 
principle  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
viz. :  In  our  decimal  aystefn^  every  num- 
ber is  a  miUciple  qf  9,  plus  the  sum  of  the 
shape-vcUues  of  its  digits. 

re««/or^.— Substitutes  for  9  in  the 
test  last  given,  and  you  have  the  test  for 
3.  The  proof  is  easily  seen  from  Prin- 
ciple III.  That  part  of  any  number  which 
is  a  multiple  of  9,  is,  of  course,  a  multi- 
ple of  3;  hence,  if  the  sum  of  the  shape- 
values  of  the  figures  is  also  a  multiple  of 
3,  the  whole  number  is  divisible  by  3. 

Test /or  11. — In  any  number,  when  the 
sum  of  the  shape-values  of  the  figures  in 
the  odd  places  differs  from  the  sum  of 
the  shape-values  of  the  figures  in  the 
even  places  by  a  multiple  of  11, 
the  whole  number  is  a  multiple  of  11. 
If  the  difference  is  0,  consider  that  as 
no  times  11. 

Proof. — (a)  The  figure  1,  standing  in 
an  odd  place,  expresses  1  more  than  a 
multiple  of  11;  hence,  any  figure  stand- 
ing in  an  odd  place  expresses  a  multiple 
of  11  plus  its  own  shape-value ;  this  is  seen 
by  reasoning  as  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  test  for  9. 

(i)  The  figure  1,  standing  in  an  even 
place,  expresses  1  less  than  a  multiple 
of  11;  hence,  as  before,  any  figure  stand- 
ing in  an  even  place  expresses  a  multiple 
of  11  minus  its  shape- value. 

Remembering  now  that  every  number 
is  the  sum  of  the  values  of  its  several 
figures,  and  remembering  also  that  the 
sums  of  the  multiples  are  themselves 
multiples,  we  arrive  at 

PRINCIPLE  IV. 

That  every  number  is  a  multiple  of  11 
phts  the  sum  of  the  shape-vcUues  of  the  fig- 
uresin  the  odd  places^  minus  the  sum  of  the. 
shape-values  of  the  figures   in  the  even 
places. 

(c)  If  now,  the  difference  of  these 
sums  of  shape- values  be  a  multiple  of  11, 
the  whole  number  is  a  multiple  of  11,  by 
Principle  II. 
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By  glancing  at  the  margin,  it 
will    be    seen    that    if     1     be 
taken     from     the    value    of  1 
standing     in     an     odd    place, 
the    remainder   must    be     ex- 
pressed by  an  even  number  of 
9's;  this  must  be  a  multiple  of 
11.     If  1  be  added  to  the  value 
of   1    standing  in    an    even    place,    the 
result  will   be  expressed  by  two  l*s  sep- 
arated   by  an   even   number  of  ciphers; 
such  a  number  must  be  a  multiple  of  11. 
We   have   thus   taken  pains   to  state 
these  principles  and  tests  with  care,  and 
to   prove   them   as  rigidly  as  demonstra- 
tions  are   made  in  geometry,   believing 
that  any    careful  teacher  or  advanced 
pupil  who  has  not   thoroughly  mastered 
this  subject  already,  will  find   it   profit- 
able to  study  these  statements   till  they 
are  fully  comprehended.     We  propose  at 
another    time   to   say    something    more 
about  the  principles  stated  concerning  9 
and  11  in  our  decimal  system. 

The  pupil  should  note  that  multiple 
and  product  are  equivalent  terms,  so  are 
divisor  and  factor.  E.  C.  H. 


Method  of  Teaching  History. 

Editoral  Note. 

The  following  suggestions  as  to  oral  pre- 
sentation, and  subsequent  reproduction  by 
pupils  of  pioneer  history  stories  in  one  stage 
of  the  pupil's  study  of  history,  are  taken  from 
Ghas.  A.  McMurry's  ^'Special  Method  in 
Teaching  Literature  and  History  Below  the 
High  School." 

THE   METHOD   OF   ORAL   PRESENTATION. 

We  have  called  for  a  vivid  and  realistic 
presentation  of  a  narrative  and  its  set- 
ting by  the  teacher. 

In  one  sense  this  is  a  heavy  demand 
upon  teachers,  and  one  to  which  they  are 
not  much  accustomed  to  respond.  Skill, 
facility,  and  tact  in  this  line  of  exertion 
are  acquired  by  most  teachers  slowly. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  misapprehen- 
sion to  suppose  that  only  the  gifted  few 
are  capable  of  this  kind  of  success. 
Those  who  are  slow  and  halting  in  speech, 
or  who  have  no*  gift  of  gab,"  may  be 
eminently  successful.  In  truth  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  require- 
ments of  a  teacher  in  successful  story 
telling  is  to  hold  his  tongue.  He  must, 
however,  acquire  skill  in  making  facts 
and   situations   vivid  to  children.       He 
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must  possess  the  magic  waad  which 
touches  their  imaginations  so  that  they 
construct  pictures  that  approximate  the 
distinctness  of  reality.  First,  the 
teacher  himself  must  possess  feeling  and 
imagination;  he  must  see  things  with 
great  distinctness  and  detail  and  he  must 
find  homely  phrases,  striking  or  amusing 
analogies,  gestures,  and  facial  expression. 
Graphic  sketches  and  outlines  on  the 
blackboard  must  be  at  his  disposal.  He 
must  learn  to  exercise  all  his  faculties 
with  great  freedom  before  a  class.  He 
must  be  quick  in  sympathy  and  ready 
to  interpret  a  child's  question  or  remarks. 
The  previous  knowledge  of  children,  their 
home  experiences,  as  well  as  facts  re- 
membered from  books,  must  be  called 
out  in  elucidation  of  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion. But  it  is  necessary  to  use  these 
materials  without  allowing  either  teacher 
or  pupils  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
main  topic.  The  intelligent  judgment 
and  self-activity  of  pupils  should  be  ex- 
ercised at  every  turn  in  the  story.  They 
are  stimulated  by  questions  as  to  facts, 
causes,  probable  sequence,  reasons. 

A  particular  kind  of  preparation  for 
such  oral  lessons  rendered  obligatory  by 
the  whole  character  of  the  work  is  the 
clear  and  definite  arrangement  of  the 
story  into  a  series  of  topics.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  read  the  story  through  care- 
fully so  as  to  get  a  clear  sequence  of 
events  and  a  memory  for  the  facts.  The 
teacher's  mind  should  cast  the  story  into 
a  series  of  unities  or  topics,  each  of 
which  has  a  nucleus  or  center  with  a 
body  of  related  facts  which  find  their 
cause  and  explanation  in  this  center. 
Each  topic  is  projected  as  a  unit  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher.  It  should  be  an 
essential  link  in  a  chain  of  important 
sequences.  In  the  recitation  each  topic 
should  be  mastered  before  proceeding  to 
what  follows.  As  each  topic  is  presented 
by  the  teacher  and  reproduced  by  the 
pupil,  a  brief  outline  may  be  kept  on  the 
board  of  the  topics  discussed,  and  this 
outline  becomes  the  basis  of  all  repro- 
ductions after  the  whole  subject  has  been 
presented. 

This  power  to  get  at  essential  segments, 
or  the  pivotal  points  in  a  story  is  an  ex- 
cellent logical  training  for  the  teacher. 
He  must  see  a  series  of  events  in  their 
essential  aspects,  in  their  casual  relations, 
and  in  their  relative  importance.      Such 


a  careful  analysis  of  a  story  into  clearly 
distinct  topics  calls  for  a  thoughtful 
digestion  of  the  materials,  which  goes 
far  toward  a  pedagogical  mastery  of  a 
subject  for  teaching  purposes.  A  teacher 
must  learn  to  be  thoughtful,  logical,  and 
clear-headed. 

But  if  the  teacher  has  learned  to  think 
sensibly  and  organize  his  lesson  into 
prominent  headings  which  will  stand  a 
close  logical  test,  it  is  clear  that  the 
children  will  be  trained  into  logical  and 
rational  modes  of  thinking  and  study. 
Children  will  learn  to  do  more  than 
simply  memorize.  They  learn  to  esti- 
mate and  judge  the  value  of  the  points 
discussed,  to  discriminate  between  the 
important  and  secondary  facts,  to  notice 
the  proper  relations  and  groupings  of 
facts. 

This  series  of  topics  upon  which  we 
have  laid  such  stress  should  be  expressed 
on  the  blackboard  in  the  form  of  suit- 
able words,  phrases,  or  short  sentences. 
After  a  topic  has  been  fully  presented 
by  a  teacher,  it  is  often  well  to  ask  the 
children  for  a  brief  phrase  which  suggests 
the  gist  of  the  matter.  Some  expres- 
sion furnished  by  the  pupils  may  serve 
for  the  heading,  or  it  may  be  modified, 
to  give  a  more  definite  and  exact  form. 

THE   REPEODUCTION   BY   THE   PUPILS. 

When  the  teacher  has  done  his  full 
duty  in  a  vigorous  and  clear  presentation 
of  the  facts  in  a  topic,  his  next  duty  lies 
in  devolving  the  work  of  reproduction 
upon  the  children.  It  is  for  the  pupils 
now  to  show  how  attentive  they  have 
been  and  how  fully  they  can  recall  and 
express  the  ideas  already  presented. 
Let  the  teacher  firmly  decline  to  do  the 
pupil's  part  of  the  work.  Let  him  not 
pump  answers  from  the  children.  The 
briefest  possible  questions,  or  correc- 
tions, or  checks,  or  signs  of  approval,  are 
all  that  is  needed.  Brevity  and  silence 
are  the  teacher's  chief  merits  at  this 
stage  of  the  work. 

The  topic  should  generally  be  repro- 
duced more  than  once;  at  first,  perhaps, 
by  one  of  the  readier  pupils,  and  then  by 
two  or  three  others.  The  children's  re- 
productions will  show  misconceptions 
that  must  be  corrected  by  other  pupils  or 
by  the  teacher.  Still  further  explana- 
tions may  be  given  by  the  teacher  after 
the  child's  work  is  finished.     We  can  not 
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oar  British  monarchical  arrangements  are  re- 
plete, and  which  it  is  not  easy  to  make  young 
people  comprehend. 

**It  maybe  remarlced  upon  these  suggestions 
that  the  topics  I  have  outlined  for  treatment 
are  in  no  small  degree  abstract,  and  therefore 
above  the  comprehension  of  boys  and  girls  of 
thirteen.    I  have  stated  them  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  In  a  somewhat  abstract  form.    But 
they  all  admit  of,  and  of  course  they  ought  all 
to  receive,  concrete    treatment.    The    pupil 
should  be  made  to  begin  from  the  policeman 
and  the  soldier  whom  he  sees,  from  the  work- 
house and  the  school  Inspector,  from  the  elec- 
tion of  the  town  councilor  and  the  member  of 
the  legislature  which,  if  he  be  an  American 
boy,  he  will  see  pretty  often,  and  about  which, 
if  he  be  an  English  boy,  he  is  likely  to  have 
heard  some  talk.    The  old  maxim  of  Horace 
about  eyes  and  ears  ought  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  teacher  either  of  geography  or  of 
history,  or  of  elementary  politics.     An  ounce 
of  personal  observation  is  worth  a  pound  of 
facts  gathered  from  books;  but  the  observation 
profits  little  till  the  teacher  has  laid  hold  of  it 
and  made  It  the  basis  of  his  instruction.    I 
m^st  therefore  qualify  the  warning  against 
details  by  adding  that  wherever  a  detail  in  the 
system  of  government  gives  some  foothold  of 
actual  personal  knowledge  to  the  pupil,  that 
detail  must  be  used  by  the  teacher  and  made 
the  starting  point  from  which  general   facts 
are  to  be  illustrated  and  explained.    Above  all, 
let  the  teacher  never  be  satisfied  with  the  pu- 
pirs  giving  him  back  his  own  words.     Every 
good  teacher  will  admit  this  if  It  be  put  to 
him;  but  in  topics  which  our  books  treat  in  an 
abstract  fashion,  the  danger  of  resting  in  mere 
phrases  Is  doubly  great,  even  to    the    good 
teacher." 


That  ''One  Hundred  Per  Gent;"  How  Not 

to  Do  It. 

Editorial  note. 

Dr.  J.  A.  McLellan  is  president  of  the 
Ontario  School  of  Pedagogy,  and  inspector  of 
normal  schools  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  He  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  very 
best  books  on  the  application  of  psychology  to 
teaching  that  is  published  In  the  English  lan- 
guage. Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, is  associated  with  him  In  the  author- 
ship of  this  book,  but,  as  we  understand,  only 
so  far  as  the  psychological  doctrine  is  con- 
cerned. The  application  of  this  doctrine  to 
teaching  Is  Dr.  McLellan's  own  work.  Dr. 
McLellan  is  a  regular  and  careful  reader  of 
The  Public-School  Joubnal,  or  he  would  not 
have  noticed  the  note  on  page  46  of  the  Sep- 
tember number.  Our  readers  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing with  pleasure: 

Editor  Pttblic-School  Journal:  On 
page  46  of  your  September  number  you 
quote  from  * '  a  teacher*s  journal  of  recent 
date,"  the  method  by  which  an  '< emi- 
nent institute  lecturer  "  proposes  to  teach 
the  following  question:  A  man  had  $200 
and  lost  5  per  cent  of  it;  bow  much  did 


be  lose?  The  proposed  method,  which  I 
suppose  is  intended  to  be  typical  of  a 
general  method  of  dealing  with  problems 
in  ** percentage,'*  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
shining  example  of  **howwo^to  do  it," 
and  I  do  not  wonder  that  arithmetic — 
the  logic  of  the  public  school — is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  driven  from  American 
schools,  if  this  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
prevailing  logic  in  arithmetical  teaching. 
After  giving  the  *< solution*'  in  full,  you 
concede,  no  doubt  out  of  the  goodness  of 
your  heart,  that  *'all  this  is  quite  cor- 
rect," but  wisely  reject  the  <*  lugging  in 
of  the  one  hundred  per  cent,"  and  the 
mischievous  verbiage.  But  is  it  "quite" 
correct,  either  in  matter  or  method? 

1.  Is  any  method  quite  correct,  as  a 
method,  which  darkens  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge?  Justifying  this  lan- 
guage I  subjoin  the  Socratic  *« argument," 
using  chiefly  arithmetical  symbols  for 
*  *  clearness  "  and  brevity : 

(1)  Whole  sum  =  $200. 

(2)  Whole  j^um  =  100  hundredths. 

(3)  Hundredths  =  per  cent. 

(4)  Whole  sum  =  100  per  cent. 

(5)  100  per  cent  =  $200. 

(6)  $200  =  100  per  cent. 

(7)  5  %  =  ? 

(8)  .5  %  =  ^  of  100  per  cent. 

(9)  100  %  =  $200. 

(10)  5  %  =  Vff  of  $200. 

(11)  ^  of  $200  =  $10. 

(12)  5  %  =  $10. 

Is  there  logical  continuity  here?  Is 
there  absence  of  vain  repetition?'  Are 
the  questions  perfectly  definite?  e.g. 
*<How  many  hundredths  equal  $200?" 
Might  not  the  well-taught  pupil  properly 
answer  twenty  thousand^  arguing  that  as 
there  are  100  hundredths  (cents)  in  $1, 
there  are  20, 000  hundredths  in  $200.  Are 
the  propositions  perfectly  true,  or  are 
some  of  them,  at  least,  loose  expressions 
of  loose  thinking?  e.g,^  Is  it  correct  to 
say  that  100  %  =  $200  (etc.)?  Finally, 
is  the  law  *«from  known  to  unknown" 
followed  with  such  precision  arid  direct- 
ness that  the  <<new  matter"  is  appre- 
hended and  assimilated  with  the  least 
waste  of  power?  For  an  answer  to  this, 
we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  proposi- 
tions, (1)-(12)  of  the  argument. 

2.  Your  criticism  is  short,  but  it  is 
the  very  soul  of  loit:  '^The  pupil  knows, 
or  should  know,  that  5  %  and  Ar  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing,  and  one-twenti- 
eth of  $200  is  $10."  This  is  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell,  the  very  pith  and 
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Contemporary  Review  a  valuable  paper 
upoQ  the  teaching  of  civic  duties  to  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  England. 
We  make  the  following  extract,  hoping 
that  our  readers  will  procure  the  entire 
article,  which  they  can  find  in  the  two 
numbers  of  the  Intelligence^  September 
15  and  October  1: 

''You  may  ask  me  In  what  the  habits  of  civic 
duty  consist  which  the  schoolmaster  may  seek 
to  form  in  his  pupils  and  by  what  methods 
he  is  to  form  them.  The  habits  are,  I  think, 
these  three — To  strive  to  know  what  is  best  for 
one's  country  as  a  whole.  To  place  one's 
country's  interest,  when  one  knows  it,  above 
party  feeling,  or  class  feeling,  or  any  other 
sectional  passion  or  motive.  To  be  willing  to 
take  trouble,  personal  and  even  tedious  trouble, 
for  the  well-governing  of  every  public  com- 
munity one  belongs  to,  be  it  a  township  or 
parish,  a  ward  or  a  city,  or  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  And  the  methods  of  forming  these 
habits  are  two,  methods  which  of  course  can- 
not in  practice  be  distinguished  but  must  fro 
hand  in  hand — the  giving  of  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  Institutions  of  the  country— knowledge 
sufficient  to  enable  the  young  citizen  to  com- 
prehend their  working— and  the  inspiring  of  a 
love  for  the  nation,  an  appreciation  of  all  that 
makes  its  true  greatness,  a  desire  to  Join  in 
serving  It. 

**  In  speaking  of  the  methods  I  come  upon 
practical  ground,  and  feel  some  diffidence  In 
making  suggestions  to  those  who  may,  as  prac- 
tical teachers,  be  expected  to  know  better  than 
I  can  myself  what  It  is  possible  to  effect  under 
the  pressure  of  many  competing  subjects  and 
with  children,  most  of  whom  leave  school  be- 
fore fourteen.  The  outline  of  such  a  course 
of  instruction  as  I  am  contemplating  would  be 
something  like  the  following.  It  is,  and  must 
be,  an  outline  which  includes  only  the  elements 
of  the  subject,  but  you  will  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  there  Is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  being  elementary  and  being  super- 
ficial. 

*'  The  teacher  must  not  attempt  to  give  many 
details,  or  to  enter  upon  difficult  and  disputed 
questions.  But  it  is  essential  that  whatever  is 
given  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  so 
taken  into  the  learner's  mind  as  to  become 
thenceforth  a  part  of  It.  That  abstract  ideas 
and  technical  expressions  ought  to  be  avoided 
goes  without  saying.  This,  however,  must  not 
prevent  us  from  trying  to  make  the  pupil  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  the  na- 
tion, the  state,  and  the  law.  You  need  not 
trouble  yourselves  to  find  unimpeachable  logi- 
cal definitions  of  these  terms;  that  is  a  task 
which  still  employs  the  learned.  What  is  wanted 
Is  that  he  should  grasp  the  idea,  first,  of  a  com- 
munity— a  community  Inhabiting  a  country, 
united  by  various  ties,  organized  for  mutual 
protection,  mutual  help,  and  the  attainment  of 
certain  common  ends;  next,  of  the  law  as  that 
which  regulates  and  keeps  order  in  this  com- 
munity; next,  of  public  officers,  great  and 
small,  as  those  whom  the  law  sets  over  us,  and 
whose  business  It  Is  to  make  us  obey  the  law, 


while  they  also  obey  it  themselves.     With  these 
conceptions  In  his  mind,  the  pupil  may  be  led 
to  give  substance  and  actuality  to  them  by  be- 
ing referred  to  his  own  country,  and  applyinx 
to  the  nation  of  today  what  he  has  doubtless 
already  learned  from  his  manual  of  British  his- 
tory.    The  names  of  Queen  and  Parliament 
are  already  familiar  to  him;  it  may  therefore 
be  explained  to  him  what  is  the  place  and  what 
the  functions  of  the  Sovereign,  and  what  the 
powers  of  Parliament  are,  how  It  makes  laws, 
of  what  parts  It  Is  composed,  how  It  Is  chosen. 
Thus  he  comes  to  elections,  and  sees  how  the 
people,  through  the  representatives  whom  tiiey 
choose,  are  ultimately  the  law-making  power. 
By  this  time  he  will  have  been  led  to  ask  what 
the  Government  does  for  us,  and  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  army,  «the  navy,  the  postoffice, 
the  police,  the  maintenance  of  law  courts,  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  public  schools.     As  the 
police  and  the  schools,  though  established  by 
law,  are  managed  by  local  authorities,  he  will 
pass  Into  the  field  of  local  government,  and  will 
hear  about  school  boards,  town  or  county  coun- 
cils, magistrates  and  Justices,  and  persons  who 
administer  the  poor  law.      Not  that  the  whole 
of  this  complex  machinery  need  be  explained, 
still  less  that  the  pupil  should  be  required  to 
carry  It  in   his  memory,  though  he  certainly 
ought  to  have  some  short  and  simple  book  so 
stating  the  facts  as  that  he  may  be  able  to 
ascertain  any  particular  point. 
''What  Is  really  of  consequence  is  that  heshould 
understand,  in  a  general  way,  the  nature  and 
spirit  of  the  system,  the  way  in    which  the 
people  exercise  their  power  through  their  rep- 
resentatives and  their  officers,  what  the  duty 
of  the  officer   is,   why  we  ought  to  obey  the 
law.  because  it  is  our  law,  expressing  the  will 
of  the  majo/lty,  and  the  officers,  because  they 
are  the  ministers  of  the  law,  appointed  to  carry 
It  out.     Here  again  history  may  come  In,  and 
the  learner  may  be  reminded  of  times  when  it 
was  necessary  for  the  people  to  contend  against 
their  rulers  for  the  right  of  making  the  law, 
and  to  resist  the  officer,  because  he  was  the 
minister  of  tyranny;  as  he  may  also  be  told  of 
countries  where  today  free  government  does 
not  exist,  and  where  in  consequence  the  officer 
has  neither  the  confidence  of  the  citizen  nor  a 
due  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  community. 
It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  in  all  this  field,  and 
In  every  similar  exposition  of  what  Ismeantby 
Liberty  with  Its  rights,  which  also  Involve  du- 
ties, and  of  order  with  Its  duties,  which  also 
Involve  rights,  the  teacher  is  on  ground  so  fa- 
miliar and  so  uncontroverslal  that  no  suspicion 
of  partisanship  ought  to  attach  to  his  explana- 
tions.   The  same  remark  applies  to  the  United 
States,   where  the  work  of  the  instructor,  if 
more  difficult  in  one  way  because  he  has  to  ex- 
plain the  complications  of  a  federal  system, 
and  the  working  of  a  rigid  constitution,  Is  in  an- 
other way  easier,   because  the  fundampDtal 
principles  of  the  government  are  set  forth  ex- 
plicitly in   public  documents,  whose  authori- 
tative language  he  may  employ.    The  Ameri- 
can   scheme    of  government  is  intricate,  no 
doubt,  but  it  Is  also  symmetrical,  and  offers 
comparatively  few  of  those  contrasts  between 
the  form  and  the  reality  of  things  with  which 
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our  British  monarchical  arrangements  are  re- 
plete, and  which  it  is  not  easy  to  make  young 
people  comprehend. 

"It  may  be  remarked  upon  these  suggestions 
that  the  topics  I  have  outlined  for  treatment 
are  in  no  small  degree  abstract,  and  therefore 
above  the  comprehension  of  boys  and  girls  of 
thirteen.  I  have  stated  them  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  in  a  somewhat  abstract  form.  But 
they  all  admit  of,  and  of  course  they  ought  all 
to  receive,  concrete  treatment.  The  pupil 
should  be  made  to  begin  from  the  policeman 
and  the  soldier  whom  he  sees,  from  the  work- 
house and  the  school  inspector,  from  the  elec- 
tion of  the  town  councilor  and  the  member  of 
the  legislature  which,  if  he  be  an  American 
boy,  he  will  see  pretty  often,  and  about  which, 
if  he  be  an  English  boy,  he  is  likely  to  have 
heard  some  talk.  The  old  maxim  of  Horace 
about  eyes  and  ears  ought  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  teacher  either  of  geography  or  of 
history,  or  of  elementary  politics.  An  ounce 
of  personal  observation  is  worth  a  pound  of 
facts  gathered  from  books;  but  the  observation 
profits  little  till  the  teacher  has  laid  hold  of  it 
and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  instruction.  I 
m^st  therefore  qualify  the  warning  against 
details  by  adding  that  wherever  a  detail  in  the 
system  of  government  gives  some  foothold  of 
actual  personal  knowledge  to  the  pupil,  that 
detail  must  be  used  by  the  teacher  and  made 
the  starting  point  from  which  general  facts 
are  to  be  illustrated  and  explained.  Above  all, 
let  the  teacher  never  be  satisfied  with  the  pu- 
pil's giving  him  back  his  own  words.  Every 
good  teacher  will  admit  this  if  it  be  put  to 
him;  but  in  topics  which  our  books  treat  in  an 
abstract  fashion,  the  danger  of  resting  in  mere 
phrases  is  doubly  great,  even  to  the  good 
teacher." 


That  <'One  Hundred  Per  Gent;"  How  Not 

to  Do  It. 

Editorial  note. 

Dr.  J.  A.  McLellan  is  president  of  the 
Ontario  School  of  Pedagogy,  and  inspector  of 
normal  schools  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  He  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  very 
best  books  on  the  application  of  psychology  to 
teaching  that  is  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, is  associated  with  him  in  the  author- 
ship of  this  book,  but,  as  we  understand,  only 
80  far  as  the  psychological  doctrine  is  con- 
cerned. The  application  of  this  doctrine  to 
teaching  is  Dr.  McLellan's  own  work.  Dr. 
McLellan  is  a  regular  and  careful  reader  of 
The  Public-School  Joxtbnai.,  or  he  would  not 
have  noticed  the  note  on  page  46  of  the  Sep- 
tember number.  Our  readers  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing with  pleasure: 

Editor  Public-School  Jouknal:  On 
page  46  of  your  September  number  you 
quote  from  **  a  teacher's  journal  of  recent 
date,"  the  method  by  which  an  ** emi- 
nent institute  lecturer  "  proposes  to  teach 
the  following  question :  A  man  had  $200 
and  lost  5  per  cent  of  it ;  how  much  did 


he  lose?  The  proposed  method,  which  I 
suppose  is  intended  to  be  typical  of  a 
general  method  of  dealing  with  problems 
in  «* percentage,'*  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
shining  example  of  *'how  not  to  do  it,*' 
and  I  do  not  wonder  that  arithmetic — 
the  logic  of  the  public  school — is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  driven  from  American 
schools,  if  this  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
prevailing  logic  in  arithmetical  teaching. 
After  giving  the  ** solution'*  in  full,  you 
concede,  no  doubt  out  of  the  goodness  of 
your  heart,  that  *<all  this  is  quite  cor- 
rect,*' but  wisely  reject  the  **  lugging  in 
of  the  one  hundred  per  cent,"  and  the 
mischievous  verbiage.  But  is  it  "quite** 
correct,  either  in  matter  or  method? 

1.  Is  any  method  quite  correct,  as  a 
method,  which  darkens  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge?  Justifying  this  lan- 
guage I  subjoin  the  Socratic  *< argument," 
using  chiefly  arithmetical  symbols  for 
'* clearness"  and  brevity: 

(1)  Whole  sum  =  $200. 

(2)  Whole  !*um  =  100  hundredths. 

(3)  Hundredths  =  per  cent. 

(4)  Whole  sum  =  100  per  cent. 
(.5)  100  per  cent  =  $200. 

(6)  8200  =  100  per  cent. 

(7)  5  %  =  ? 

(8)  5  %  =  J^  of  100  per  cent. 

(9)  100  %  =  $200. 

(10)  5  %  =  J^of  $200. 

(11)  ^  of  $200  =  $10. 

(12)  5  %  =  $10. 

Is  there  logical  continuity  here?  Is 
there  absence  of  vain  repetition?'  Are 
the  questions  perfectly  definite?  e.g. 
«*How  many  hundredths  equal  $200?" 
Might  not  the  well-taught  pupil  properly 
answer  twenty  thousand,  arguing  that  as 
there  are  100  hundredths  (cents)  in  $1, 
there  are  20, 000  hundredths  in  $200.  Are 
the  propositions  perfectly  true,  or  are 
some  of  them,  at  least,  loose  expressions 
of  loose  thinking?  e.g.,  Is  it  correct  to 
say  that  100  %  =  $200  (etc.)?  Finally, 
is  the  law  «<from  known  to  unknown" 
followed  with  such  precision  arid  direct- 
ness that  the  <*new  matter'*  is  appre- 
hended and  assimilated  with  the  least 
waste  of  power?  For  an  answer  to  this, 
we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  proposi- 
tions, (1)-(12)  of  the  argument. 

2.  Your  criticism  is  short,  but  it  is 
the  very  soul  of  wit:  '<The  pupil  knows, 
or  should  know,  that  5  %  and  Ar  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing,  and  one-twenti- 
eth of  $200  is  $10."  This  is  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell,  the   very  pith  and 
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shorthand  of  the  method  of  dealing  with 
percentage.  The  **new  materiar*  which 
the  pupil  has  to  attack  in  percentage  is  a 
matter  not  of  principles  but  of  words; 
i,e.,  he  has  to  learn,  for  example,  that 
<<5  %  and  one-twentieth  mean  exactly  the 
same  thing."  Apply  this  hint  of  yours 
to  the  arithmetical  solution  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Sold  ahorse  to  gain  10  %;  had 
the  horse  cost  $40  more,  the  same  selling 
price  would  have  lost  10  %.  Now,  **10% 
and  ^  mean  exactly  the  same  thing," 
so  we  have: 

Selling  price  =  H  cost; 

**  **     =  %  supposed  cost. 

^  supposed  co8t=|^  cost. 
Sup.  cost  =  V  ^^B^' 

Difference  between  supposed  cost  and  actual 
cost={  actual  cost=$40,  etc. 

Instead  of  this  simple  solution  by  your 
suggested  method,  1  should  like  to  see 
the  cumbrous  method  of  the  circumlocu' 
tion  desk  applied  to  this,  or  a  similar 
problem.  Long  before  the  end  could  be 
reached,  the  disgusted  pupils,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  perplexed  teacher,  would 
cry  aloud  for  rest. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  preva- 
lence of  circumlocution  methods  in  all  de- 
partments of  school  work,  is  in  no  small 
degree  owing  to  the  crude  ideas  of  the 
weaker  brethren  among  the  evangelists 
of  the  new  education.  Their  fundamental 
maxim  seems  to  be:  Develop  strength  by 
making  things  easy.  In  the  attempt  to 
make  things  easy,  mental  pabulum  is 
atomized  and  administered  in  homeo- 
pathic doses  to  passive  minds;  questions 
on  trite  or  trivial  matters  are  multiplied 
till  the  monotony-point — which  is  far 
worse  than  the  fatigue-point — is  reached 
or  passed,  and  the  long-suflfering  children 
are  all  but  goaded  to  the  cry  of  Israel: 
*»Our  souls  loatheth  this  manna."  Wit- 
ness the  infinitesimal  doses  prescribed  in 
model  number  lessons,  etc.  Witness  the 
mob  of  questions  which  the  young  teacher 
is  recommended  to  ask  upon  three  or 
four  lines  of  a  common  reading  lesson. 
Witness  the  trivial  **  development "  ques- 
tions suggested  for  the  evolution  of  ideas 
which  are  already  in  the  child's  mind — 
assuming  that  he  has  a  mind.  Witness 
the  countless  '* stories"  which  excite  fic- 
titious interest,  and  ^^illustrations"  which 
darken  presentation:  <<The  fish-bone 
sound,  followed  by  the  little  lamb  sound, 
followed  by  grandpa's  watch  sound,  form 
the  vocalized  expression  of  the  word  cat!" 


I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  while  maintaining  every- 
thing that  is  sound  in  the  new  education, 
is  not  slow  to  expose  the  sciolisms,  which 
have  no  basis  in  philosophy;  which  word, 
by  the  way,  is  only  the  learned  name  for 
common  sense.  I  should  like  to  see  every 
teacher  in  Canada  a  student  of  The  Joub- 
ifAL.  J.  A.  McLellan. 


Some  Queer  Fifi^ures. 

PBBFBCT  BEPETBITDS. 

A  perfect  repetend  "Is  a  pure  repe- 
tend,  containing  the  same  number  of 
figures  as  there  are  units  in  its  denomi- 
nator, less  one.  Thus,  |  reduced  to  a 
decimal  selves 

. 142857, 

a  pure  repetend  of  six  places; 

tV  =     -6588235294117647, 

a  pure  repetend  of  sixteen  place,  etc. 
Now  each  of  these  perfect  repetends 
has  some  interesting  peculiarities.  Re- 
ducing I  and  its  multiples  to  decimals, 
we  find: 


1  = 

?  =  1.142856 


142857 
285714 
428571 
57142*8 
714285 
857142 
999999 


=  1 


V-  =  3.571425 

By  examining  these  decimals  we  find 
each  one  less  than  a  unit  to  be  composed 
of  exactly  the  same  figures  arranged  in 
the  same  order,  but  beginning  with  a 
different  digit.  We  also  find  that  each 
one  greater  than  unity  lacks  the  addi- 
tion of  the  digit  in  the  units'  place  to 
make  the  decimal  the  original  series. 

Thus,  in  the  value  of  ^,  the  addition  of 
the  1  in  the  units'  place  of  the  decimal 
.142856  gives  the  original  series  .142857, 
and  the  addition  of  the  whole  number  3 
in  the  value  of  j^  to  the  figure  in  the 
units'  place  of  the  decimal  .571425  gives 
.571428,  the  original  series. 

Recognizing  this  as  always  a  fact,  we 
may  write  at  sight  the  product  of  142857 
by  any  other  number.  Thus,  if  the  pro- 
duct of  142857  by  328416  is  required, 
we  divide   328416  by  7,  which  gives  for 
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ual  that  the  New  England  states  have 
common  characteristics  that  belong  to 
all  of  them  and  which  distinguish  them 
from  any  other  group  of  states  in  the 
Union.  In  learning  the  geography  of 
this  region,  the  different  states  and  their 
location  in  relation  to  one  another  would 
be  learned  incidentally. 

There  seem  to  be  some  <  ^  aids  to  teach- 
ers''  that  do  not  aid,  and  some  < 'methods" 
that  have  little  of  method  in  them.  What 
a  botch  we  are  making  of  it  in  our  at- 
teoipts  to  do  all  the  teacher's  work  for 
him!  The  teac^rs  of  capacity  are  hin- 
dered, and  the  i^capables  are  not  helped. 

B. 


Preparation  for  First  Reader. 

An  examination  of  the  forepart  of  al- 
most any  First  Reader,  reveals  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  made  up  of  stories  piecing 
to  the  child,  but  that  the  author,  in  ord^r 
to  combine  words  of  most  common  use, 
into  sentences,  has  sacrificed  interesting 
content.  But  a  further  perusal  of  the 
book  brings  one,  in  most  cases,  to  stories 
which  the  child  may  really  enjoy. 

These  are.  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
hook — the  First  Reader. 

Tiyn  now  to  the  child  (for  the  school 
is  for  the  child)  what  is  true  of  him  ? 

The  study  of  forms,  «.  e.,  written  or 
printed  words,  is  largely  foreign  to  him, 
but  long  before  he  enters  school  he  has 
been  thinking  and  giving  oral  expres- 
sion to  his  thoughts.  He  understands 
the  meaning  of,  and  uses  in  conversation 
nearly  all. the  words  that  are  found  in  the 
First  Reader — from  five  to  six  hundred. 

The  transition  from  the  home  to  the 
school  life  should  be  a  natural  and  easy 
one.  The  old  theory  of  **  learning  for 
future  needs,"  (mastering  words  because 
through  this  knowledge  much  useful  in- 
formation may  be  acquired  later  on) 
must  give  way  to  the  natural  law  of  giv- 
ing food  which  the  child  can  assimilate 
now. 

Query. — Cannot  these  words  in  the 
forepart  of  the  First  Reader  be  taught 
in  interesting  sentences  which  shall  be 
the  expression  of  the  child's  thoughts  (as 
in  science  lessons)  or  such  as  are  derived 
from  good  stories  with  which  he  is  famil- 
iar (as  in  literature)  ?  If  so,  we  may 
look  from  the  first,  for  natural  expression 
from  the  child  (it  being  his  own),  and  a 
—3 


pleasure  in  reading  (since  its  source  is  one 
of  his  pleasantest  studies'). 

The  number  of  printed  or  written  forms 
which  the  child  needs  to  master  before 
reaching  interesting  stories,  varies  from 
ninety  to  two  hundred. 

STEP  I. 

For  easy  reference  these  words  may  be 
classified  alphabetically  according  to  the 
parts  of  speech  to  which  they  belong. 
Thus  under  the  head  of  Nouns  in  the  fore- 
part of  Todd  &  Poweirs  First  Reader  we 
have  an  apple,  apples,  bed,  bees,  bench, 
bird,  etc.  This  classification  may  be  the 
first  step  in  the  teacher's  preparation  for 
teaching  the  beginning  reading.  The 
children  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ar- 
ranging of  the  lists. 

STEP  II. 

In  the  science  lessons  the  children 
have  already  acquired  a  knowledge  of  in- 
teresting facts. 

STEP  III. 

Previous  to  coming  before  the  reading 
class,  the  teacher  arranges  in  his  own 
mind,  a  series  of  connected  sentences  on 
the  subject  taught  in  science,  containing 
words  taken  from  the  above  mentioned 
list. 

STEP  IV. 

He  has  carefully  thought  out  the  ques- 
tions he  must  ask  in  order  to  draw  from 
the  children  this  series  of  stories — modi- 
fied slightly  by  the  children,  quite  likely, 
for  we  wish  them  to  give  free  expression 
to  their  thoughts — ^but  in  the  main  the 
same.  Thus — the  children  have  studied 
some  bird;  the  teacher  makes  out  these 
sentences : 

I  am  a  baby  bird. 

I  am  in  a  nest. 

My  nest  is  in  a  tree. 

My  mamma  and  papa  will  feed  me. 

I  can  not  fly. 

All  of  the  words^  in  these  sentences  are 
found  in  the  forepart  of  any  primer. 
Now  what  questions  shall  the  teacher 
ask  in  order  to  get  a  similar  set  of  sen- 
tences from  the  children?  She  might 
plan  to  let  the  children  play  that  they 
are  baby  birds,  such  as  they  have  been 
studying  about. 

Question  7.— What  are  you,  Reuben? 
And  you,  Archie?  And  you,  Monta? 

QuestioJi^. — Where  are  you.  baby 
bird? 
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Question  S. — Where  is  your  nest? 

Question  4. — Who  will  feed  you? 

Question  5. — Why  do  you  not  get  your 
own  food? 

'J^he  teacher  is  now  prepared  to  go  be- 
fore his  class. 

In  the  next  number  we  shall  see  what 
use  is  made  of  these  sentences. 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurrt. 


Factoring  Principles. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  present 
the  principles  of  factoring,  with  proofs 
and  illustrations.  We  shall  give  these 
principles,  and  certain  tests  that  rest 
upon  them. 

PBINGIPLE  I. 

A  factor  of  any  number  is  a  factor  of 
any  miUtiple  of  that  number. 

Proof. — If  a  number  contains  a  factor, 
it  must  be  some  number  of  times  that 
factor.  Therefore,  when  we  find  a  mul- 
tiple of  that  number,  we  take  a  certain 
number  of  times  the  given  factor,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times;  or,  we  find  a  num- 
ber that  is  a  certain  number  of  times  the 
factor  in  question.  Hence,  the  result 
must  contain  the  given  factor. 

Illustration. — Six  is  3  two*s;  hence,  any 
multiple  of  6  must  be  some  number  of 
times  3  two's,  or  it  must  have  two  as  one 
of  its  factors — for  instance,  18  is  3  times 
3  two's,  or  9  two's. 

PRINXIPLE  II. 

A  comm/>n  factor  of  any  two  numbers  is 
also  a  factor  of  their  sum,  or  their  differ- 
ence. 

Proof. — If  two  numbers  have  a  com- 
mon factor,  each  of  them  must  be  some 
number  of  times  that  factor.  Hence,  to 
find  their  sum,  we  put  some  number  of 
times  the  common  factor  with  some  num- 
ber of  times  the  same  factor.  Therefore, 
the  result  must  be  some  number  of  times 
that  factor.  To  find  their  difference,  we 
take  some  number  of  times  the  common 
factor  from  some  number  of  times  the 
same  factor.  Therefore,  the  remainder 
or  difference  must  be  a  certain  number 
of  times  that  factor. 

Illustration. — Fifteen  is  5  three's,  and 
21  is  7  three's.  To  find  their  sum,  we  put 
7  three's  and  5  three's  together — the  re- 
sult is  12  three's,  or  36.  To  find  their 
difference,  we  take  5  three's  from  7 
three's — the  result  is  2  three's,  or  6. 


We  will  now  give  some  tests  for  de- 
termining the  presence  of  certain  factors 
in  a  given  number,  and  we  will  prove 
these  tests  by  the  principles  just  stated 
and  proved. 

Test  for  2.  — If  the  units  of  any  number 
contain  the  factor  2,  the  whole  number 
is  a  multiple  of  2. 

Proof — Every  number  expressed  by 
more  than  one  figure,  consists  of  a  num. 
ber  of  tens  plus,  the  number  of  units  ex- 
pressed in  units  place.  Ten  contains  the 
factor  2;  and,  by  Principle  I,  we  know 
that  any  number  of  tens  must  contain  2. 
If,  then,  2  is  a  factor  of  the  value  of  the 
figure  in  units'  place,  the  whole  number 
is  the  sum  of  two  multiples  of  2,  which 
must  be  a  multiple  of  2,  by  Principle  II. 

The  test  for  5  may  be  stated  and  proved 
in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Test /or  ^, — If  the  figures  standing  in 
the  two  right-hand  places  of  any  number 
express  a  multiple  of  4,  the  whole  num- 
ber is  a  multiple  of  4.  The  proof  is  like 
the  last,  for  100  is  a  multiple  of  4,  etc. 
For  25,  the  test  and  proof  are  the  same 
as  for  4. 

If  the  three  right-hand  figures  as 
they  stand  express  a  multiple  of  8,  the 
whole  number  is  a  multiple  of  8 — proved 
in  a  way  entirely  similar  to  the  test  for  2. 

Test  for  9. — It  the  sum  of  the  shape- 
values  of  the  figures  expressing  any  num- 
ber contains  the  factor  9,  the  whole 
number  is  a  multiple  of  9. 

Proof. — (a)  The  figure  1  standing  in 
any  place  in  the  decimal  system  ex- 
presses 1  more  than  a  multiple  of  9;  for, 
if  1  be  taken  from  its  value,  the  result 
will  be  expressed  by  9's  only.  See  the 
margin.  If  the  figure  be  in  units'  place, 
its  value  is  1  more  than  no  times  9. 

It    follows    from    the    above 

10       statement,  (b)  that  any  figure  in 

1       our  decimal    system   expresses 

^qJ       some  number  of  times  a  multi- 

i        pie  of  9,  which  is  a  multiple, 

"90       plus  as  many  units  as  its  shape 

^•^       indicates;  for  any  figure  in  any 

place   must  express    as    many 

*^'**^  times  the  value  of  1  in  that 
place  as  its  shape  indicates.  To  illus- 
trate, 4  must  express  4  times  a  multiple 
of  9,  plus  4  times  1,  or  4. 

But  every  number  must  equal  the  sum 
of  the  values  of  the  several  figures  that 
express  it.  Hence,  (c)  every  number 
must  be  a  sum  of  several  multiples  of  9 — 
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itself  a  multiple  by  Principle  II — plus 
the  sum  of  the  shape-values  of  its  digits. 
Then,  if  this  latter  sum  is  a  multiple  of  9, 
the  whole  number  must  be  a  multiple 
also,  by  the  same. 


PBINCIPLE  III. 

It  is  well  to  commit  to  memory  the 
principle  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
viz. :  In  our  decimal  system^  every  num- 
her  is  a  muUiple  of  9,  plies  the  sum  of  the 
shape-values  of  its  digits. 

7'e«</or^.— Substitutes  for  9  in  the 
test  last  given,  and  you  have  the  test  for 
3.  The  proof  is  easily  seen  from  Prin- 
ciple III.  That  part  of  any  number  which 
is  a  multiple  of  9,  is,  of  course,  a  multi- 
ple of  3;  hence,  if  the  sum  of  the  shape- 
values  of  the  figures  is  also  a  multiple  of 
3,  the  whole  number  is  divisible  by  3. 

Test  for  11, — In  any  number,  when  the 
sum  of  the  shape- values  of  the  figures  in 
the  odd  places  differs  from  the  sum  of 
the  shape-values  of  the  figures  in  the 
even  places  by  a  multiple  of  11, 
the  whole  number  is  a  multiple  of  11. 
If  the  difference  is  0,  consider  that  as 
no  times  11. 

Proof. — (a)  The  figure  1,  standing  in 
an  odd  place,  expresses  1  more  than  a 
multiple  of  11;  hence,  any  figure  stand- 
ing in  an  odd  place  expresses  a  multiple 
of  1 1  plus  its  own  shape- value ;  this  is  seen 
by  reasoning  as  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  test  for  9. 

{b)  The  figure  1,  standing  in  an  even 
place,  expresses  1  less  than  a  multiple 
of  11 ;  hence,  as  before,  any  figure  stand- 
ing in  an  even  place  expresses  a  multiple 
of  11  minus  its  shape- value. 

Remembering  now  that  every  number 
is  the  sum  of  the  values  of  its  several 
figures,  and  remembering  also  that  the 
sums  of  the  multiples  are  themselves 
multiples,  we  arrive  at 

PRINCIPLE  rv. 

That  every  number  is  a  multiple  of  11 
phis  the  sum  of  the  shape-vcUttes  of  the  fig- 
ures in  the  odd  places,  minus  the  sum  of  the 
shape-values  of  the  figures  in  the  even 
places. 

(c)  If  now,  the  difference  of  these 
sums  of  shape- values  be  a  multiple  of  11, 
the  whole  number  is  a  multiple  of  11,  by 
Principle  II. 


By  glancing  at  the  margin,  it 
100      will    be    seen    that    if     1     be 
_1      taken     from     the    value    of  1 
j^      standing     in     an     odd    place, 
I      the     remainder    must    be     ex- 
J^      pressed  by  an  even  number  of 
9's;  this  must  be  a  multiple  of 
11.     If  1  be  added  to  the  value 
of   1    standing  in    an    even    place,    the 
result  will   be  expressed  by  two  I's  sep- 
arated  by  an   even   number  of  ciphers; 
such  a  number  must  be  a  multiple  of  11. 
We   have   thus   taken  pains   to  state 
these  principles  and  tests  with  care,  and 
to   prove   them   as  rigidly  as  demonstra- 
tions  are   made  in  geometry,   believing 
that   any    careful   teacher  or   advanced 
pupil  who  has  not   thoroughly  mastered 
this  subject  already,  will  find   it   profit- 
able to  study  these  statements   till  they 
are  fully  comprehended.     We  propose  at 
another    time  to   say    something    more 
about  the  principles  stated  concerning  9 
and  11  in  our  decimal  system. 

The  pupil  should  note  that  multiple 
and  product  are  equivalent  terms,  so  are 
divisor  and  factor.  E.  C.  H. 


Method  of  Teaching  History. 

Bdltoral  Note. 

The  following  suggestions  as  to  oral  pre- 
sentation, and  subsequent  reproduction  by 
pupils  of  pioneer  history  stories  In  one  stage 
of  the  pupil's  study  of  history,  are  taken  from 
Chas.  A.  McMurry's  "Special  Method  in 
Teaching  Literature  and  History  Below  the 
High  School." 

THE   METHOD   OP   ORAL   PRESENTATION. 

We  have  called  for  a  vivid  and  realistic 
presentation  of  a  narrative  and  its  set- 
ting by  the  teacher. 

In  one  sense  this  is  a  heavy  demand 
upon  teachers,  and  one  to  which  they  are 
not  much  accustomed  to  respond.  Skill, 
facility,  and  tact  in  this  line  of  exertion 
are  acquired  by  most  teachers  slowly. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  misapprehen- 
sion to  suppose  that  only  the  gifted  few 
are  capable  of  this  kind  of  success. 
Those  who  are  slow  and  halting  in  speech, 
or  who  have  no*  gift  of  gab,'*  may  be 
eminently  successful.  In  truth  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  require- 
ments of  a  teacher  in  successful  story 
telling  is  to  hold  his  tongue.  He  must, 
however,  acquire  skill  in  making  facts 
and   situations   vivid   to  children.       He 
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must  possess  the  magic  wand  which 
touches  their  imaginations  so  that  they 
construct  pictures  that  approximate  the 
distinctness  of  reality.  First,  the 
teacher  Himself  must  possess  feeling  and 
imagination;  he  must  see  things  with 
great  distinctness  and  detail  and  he  must 
find  homely  phrases,  striking  or  amusing 
analogies,  gestures,  and  facial  expression. 
Graphic  sketches  and  outlines  on  the 
blackboard  must  be  at  his  disposal.  He 
must  learn  to  exercise  all  his  faculties 
with  great  freedom  before  a  class.  He 
must  be  quick  in  sympathy  and  ready 
to  interpret  a  child's  question  or  remarks. 
The  previous  knowledge  of  children,  their 
home  experiences,  as  well  as  facts  re- 
membered from  books,  must  be  called 
out  in  elucidation  of  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion. But  it  is  necessarv  to  use  these 
materials  without  allowing  either  teacher 
or  pupils  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
main  topic.  The  intelligent  judgment 
and  self-activity  of  pupils  should  be  ex- 
ercised at  every  turn  in  the  story.  They 
are  stimulated  by  questions  as  to  facts, 
causes,  probable  sequence,  reasons. 

A  particular  kind  of  preparation  for 
such  oral  lessons  rendered  obligatory  by 
the  whole  character  of  the  work  is  the 
clear  and  definite  arrangement  of  the 
story  into  a  series  of  topics.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  read  the  story  through  care- 
fully so  as  to  get  a  clear  sequence  of 
events  and  a  memory  for  the  facts.  The 
teacher's  mind  should  cast  the  story  into 
a  series  of  unities  or  topics,  each  of 
which  has  a  nucleus  or  center  with  a 
body  of  related  facts  which  find  their 
cause  and  explanation  in  this  center. 
Each  topic  is  projected  as  a  unit  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher.  It  should  be  an 
essential  link  in  a  chain  of  important 
sequences.  In  the  recitation  each  topic 
should  be  mastered  before  proceeding  to 
what  follows.  As  each  topic  is  presented 
by  the  teacher  and  reproduced  by  the 
pupil,  a  brief  outline  may  be  kept  on  the 
board  of  the  topics  discussed,  and  this 
outline  becomes  the  basis  of  all  repro- 
ductions after  the  whole  subject  has  been 
presented. 

This  power  to  get  at  essential  segments, 
or  the  pivotal  points  in  a  story  is  an  ex- 
cellent logical  training  for  the  teacher. 
He  must  see  a  series  of  events  in  their 
essential  aspects,  in  their  casual  relations, 
and  in  their  relative  importance.      Such 


a  careful  analysis  of  a  story  into  clearly 
distinct  topics  calls  for  a  thoughtful 
digestion  of  the  materials,  which  goes 
far  toward  a  pedagogical  mastery  of  a 
subject  for  teaching  purposes.  A  teacher 
must  learn  to  be  thoughtful,  logical,  and 
clear-headed. 

But  if  the  teacher  has  learned  to  think 
sensibly  and  organize  his  lesson  into 
prominent  headings  which  will  stand  a 
close  logical  test,  it  is  clear  that  the 
children  will  be  trained  into  logical  and 
rational  modes  of  thinking  and  study. 
Children  will  learn  to  do  more  than 
simply  memorize.  They  learn  to  esti- 
mate and  judge  the  value  of  the  points 
discussed,  to  discriminate  between  the 
important  and  secondary  facts,  to  notice 
the  proper  relations  and  groupings  of 
facts. 

This  series  of  topics  upon  which  we 
have  laid  such  stress  should  be  expressed 
on  the  blackboard  in  the  form  of  suit- 
able words,  phrases,  or  short  sentences. 
After  a  topic  has  been  fullv  presented 
by  a  teacher,  it  is  often  well  to  ask  the 
children  for  a  brief  phrase  which  suggests 
the  gist  of  the  matter.  Some  expres- 
sion furnished  by  the  pupils  may  serve 
for  the  heading,  or  it  may  be  modified, 
to  give  a  more  definite  and  exact  form. 

THE   REPEODUCTION   BY   THE   PUPILS. 

When  the  teacher  has  done  his  full 
duty  in  a  vigorous  and  clear  presentation 
of  the  facts  in  a  topic,  his  next  duty  lies 
in  devolving  the  work  of  reproduction 
upon  the  children.  It  is  for  the  pupils 
now  to  show  how  attentive  they  have 
been  and  how  fully  they  can  recall  and 
express  the  ideas  already  presented. 
Let  the  teacher  firmly  decline  to  do  the 
pupil's  part  of  the  work.  Let  him  not 
pump  answers  from  the  children.  The 
briefest  possible  questions,  or  correc- 
tions, or  checks,  or  signs  of  approval,  are 
all  that  is  needed.  Brevity  and  silence 
are  the  teacher's  chief  merits  at  this 
stage  of  the  work. 

The  topic  should  generally  be  repro- 
duced more  than  once;  at  first,  perhaps, 
by  one  of  the  readier  pupils,  and  then  by 
two  or  three  others.  The  children's  re- 
productions will  show  misconceptions 
that  must  be  corrected  by  other  pupils  or 
by  the  teacher.  Still  further  explana- 
tions may  be  given  by  the  teacher  after 
the  child's  work  is  finished.     We  can  not 
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tie  aatisfieii  with  anythiDg  short  of  a 
thorough  appropriatiOD  ot  the  facts  as  at 
first  presented.  It  will  pay  to  stick  to 
one  topic  till  the  victory  is  complete. 
The  children  have  no  books  to  study  and 
if  they  ever  get  the  facts  they  must  do  it 
Dov.  The  welding  must  take  place  while 
tbe  iron  is  hot  or  it  will  never  be  done. 
Close  attention  is  indi'apensable  in  this 
work,  and  if  it  can  be  first  secured  by  the 
teacher  in  the  class-room,  its  effects  will 
be  felt  in  their  home  and  private  studies. 
It  children    dawdle   when   studying  at 


out  with  alternate  presentation  and  re- 
production, it  is  in  place  to  call  for  a  full 
narration  of  the  whole  subject  by  one  or 
more  pupils.  The  brief  outline  on  the 
board  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  guide  the 
pupil  without  questions  from  tbe  in- 
structor. Success  in  this  reproduction 
is  a  final  test  of  the  mastery  of  the  story. 
The  topics  presented  one  day,  however, 
should  be  reviewed  the  next  by  the  stud- 
ents, and  this  repetition  continues  till 
the  mastery  is  felt  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  children  should  keep  a  blank  book, 


I  BuiLDRie,  woBi,i>'s  r 


home  it  is  partly  because  they  are  allowed 
to  dawdle  during  recitations  at  school. 

One  of  the  incidental  advantages  that 
spring  from  oral  presentation  and  repro- 
duction of  history  stories  is  a  straight- 
forward, forcible  use  of  good  English. 
But  many  corrections  of  faulty  words 
and  phrases  are  made  necessary.  These 
corrections  may  be  made  quietly  by  the 
teacher  without  seriously  interrupting 
the  pupil's  course  of  thought.  Our 
primary  aim,  however,  is  not  language 
drill,  but  the  culture  that  lies  in  history. 

After  a  series  of  topics  baa  been  worked 

•Thi*  plctore  la  Irom  W.  B.  CoDke;  A  Co.'i  World'*  P>l 


such  as  an  ordinary  composition  book, 
into  which  the  outlines  developed  may  be 
copied  by  the  children  once  or  twice  a 
week.  It  should  be  done  in  ink,  with 
great  neatness  and  care,  and  these  out- 
tinea  may  serve  well,  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  for  the  final  review  and  reproduc- 
tion. 

On  the  Teaching  of  Patriotiim. 
Mr.     Bryce,     the     renowned     English 
author    of     "The    American    Common- 
wealth,"   has  published   recently  in  the 
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Contemporary  Review  a  valuable  paper 
upoQ  the  teaching  of  civic  duties  to  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  England. 
We  make  the  following  extract,  hoping 
that  our  readers  will  procure  the  entire 
article,  which  they  can  find  in  the  two 
numbers*  of  the  IrUelligefice^  September 
15  and  October  1: 

*'You  may  ask  me  in  what  the  habits  of  civic 
duty  consist  which  the  schoolmaster  may  seek 
to  form  in  his  pupils  and  by  what  methods 
he  is  to  form  them.  The  habits  are,  I  think, 
these  three — To  strive  to  know  what  is  best  for 
one's  country  as  a  whole.  To  place  one*s 
country's  interest,  when  one  knows  it,  above 
party  feeling,  or  class  feeling,  or  any  other 
sectional  passion  or  motive.  To  be  willing  to 
take  trouble,  personal  and  even  tedious  trouble, 
for  the  well-governing  of  every  public  com- 
munity one  belongs  to,  be  it  a  township  or 
parish,  a  ward  or  a  city,  or  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  And  the  methods  of  forming  these 
habits  are  two,  methods  which  of  course  can- 
not in  practice  be  distinguished  but  must  go 
hand  in  hand — the  giving  of  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  Institutions  of  the  country— knowledge 
sufficient  to  enable  the  young  citizen  to  com- 
prehend their  working — and  the  inspiring  of  a 
love  for  the  nation,  an  appreciation  of  all  that 
makes  its  true  greatness,  a  desire  to  join  in 
serving  it. 

**  In  speaking  of  the  methods  I  come  upon 
practical  ground,  and  feel  some  diffidence  in 
making  suggestions  to  those  who  may,  as  prac- 
tical teachers,  be  expected  to  know  better  than 
I  can  myself  what  it  .is  possible  to  effect  under 
the  pressure  of  many  competing  subjects  and 
with  children,  most  of  whom  leave  school  be- 
fore fourteen.  The  outline  of  such  a  course 
of  instruction  as  I  am  contemplating  would  be 
something  like  the  following.  It  is,  and  must 
be,  an  outline  which  includes  only  the  elements 
of  the  subject,  but  you  will  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  being  elementary  and  being  super- 
ficial. 

"  The  teacher  must  not  attempt  to  give  many 
details,  or  to  enter  upon  difficult  and  disputed 
questions.  But  it  is  essential  that  whatever  Is 
given  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  s6 
taken  into  the  learner's  mind  as  to  become 
thenceforth  a  part  of  it.  That  abstract  ideas 
and  technical  expressions  ought  to  be  avoided 
goes  without  saying.  This,  however,  must  not 
prevent  us  from  trying  to  make  the  pupil  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  the  na- 
tion, the  state,  and  the  law.  You  need  not 
trouble  yourselves  to  find  unimpeachable  logi- 
cal definitions  of  these  terms;  that  is  a  task 
which  still  employs  the  learned.  What  is  wanted 
is  that  he  should  grasp  the  idea,  first,  of  a  com- 
munity— a  community  inhabiting  a  country, 
united  by  various  ties,  organized  for  mutual 
protection,  mutual  help,  and  the  attainment  of 
certain  common  ends;  next,  of  the  law  as  that 
which  regulates  and  keeps  order  in  this  com- 
munity; next,  of  public  officers,  great  and 
small,  as  those  whom  the  law  sets  over  us,  and 
whose  business  it  Is  to  make  us  obey  the  law. 


while  they  also  obey  It  themselves.  With  these 
conceptions  In  his  mind,  the  pupil  may  be  led 
to  give  substance  and  actuality  to  them  by  be- 
ing referred  to  his  own  country,  and  applylDR 
to  the  nation  of  today  what  he  has  doubtless 
already  learned  from  his  manual  of  British  his- 
tory. The  names  of  Queen  and  Parliament 
are  already  familiar  to  him;  It  may  therefore 
be  explained  to  him  what  is  the  place  and  whtt 
the  functions  of  .the  Sovereign,  and  what  the 
powers  of  Parliament  are,  how  it  makes  laws, 
of  what  parts  it  is  composed,  how  it  is  chosen. 
Thus  he  comes  to  elections,  and  sees  how  the 
people,  through  the  representatives  whom  they 
choose,  are  ultimately  the  law-making  power. 
By  this  time  he  will  have  been  led  to  ask  what 
the  Government  does  for  iis,  and  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  army,  .the  navy,  the  postoffice, 
the  police,  the  maintenance  of  law  courts,  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  public  schools.  As  the 
police  and  the  schools,  though  established  by 
law,  are  managed  by  local  authorities,  he  will 
pass  into  the  field  of  local  government,  and  will 
hear  about  school  boards,  town  or  county  coun- 
cils, magistrates  and  justices,  and  persons  who 
administer  the  poor  law.  Not  that  the  whole 
of  this  complex  machinery  need  be  explained, 
still  less  that  the  pupil  should  be  required  to 
carry  it  In  his  memory,  though  he  certainly 
ought  to  have  some  short  and  simple  book  so 
statiug  the  facts  as  that  he  may  be  able  to 
ascertain  any  particular  point. 

**What  is  really  of  consequence  is  that  he  should 
understand,  in  a  general  way,  the  nature  and 
spirit  of  the  system,  the  way  In  which  the 
people  exercise  their  power  through  their  rep- 
resentatives and  their  officers,  what  the  duty 
of  the  officer  Is,  why  we  ought  to  obey  the 
law,  because  it  Is  our  law,  expressing  the  will 
of  the  majority,  and  the  officers,  because  they 
are  the  ministers  of  the  law,  appointed  to  carry 
it  out.  Here  again  history  may  come  in,  and 
the  learner  may  be  reminded  of  times  when  it 
was  necessary  for  the  people  to  contend  against 
their  rulers  for  the  right  of  making  the  law, 
and  to  resist  the  officer,  because  he  was  the 
minister  of  tyranny;  as  he  may  also  be  told  of 
countries  where  today  free  government  does 
not  exist,  and  where  in  consequence  the  officer 
has  neither  the  confidence  of  the  citizen  nor  a 
due  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  community. 
It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  in  all  this  field,  and 
in  every  similar  exposition  of  what  is  meant  by 
Liberty  with  its  rights,  which  also  involve  du- 
ties, and  of  order  with  its  duties,  which  also 
involve  rights,  the  teacher  is  on  ground  so  fa- 
miliar and  so  uncontroversial  that  no  suspicion 
of  partisanship  ought  to  attach  to  his  explana- 
tions. The  same  remark  applies  tu  the  United 
States,  where  the  work  of  the  instructor,  if 
more  difficult  in  one  way  because  he  has  to  ex- 
plain the  complications  of  a  federal  system, 
and  the  working  of  a  rigid  constitution,  is  In  an- 
other way  easier,  because  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  government  are  set  forth  ex- 
plicitly in  public  documents,  whose  authori- 
tative language  he  may  employ.  The  Ameri- 
can scheme  of  government  Is  intricate,  no 
doubt,  but  It  is  also  symmetrical,  and  offers 
comparatively  few  of  those  contrasts  between 
the  form  and  the  reality  of  things  with  which 
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our  British  monarchical  arrangements  are  re- 
plete, and  which  it  is  not  easy  to  make  young 
people  comprehend. 

"It  may  be  remarked  upon  these  suggestions 
that  the  topics  I  have  outlined  for  treatment 
are  in  no  small  degree  abstract,  and  therefore 
above  the  comprehension  of  boys  and  girls  of 
thirteen.  I  have  stated  them  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  in  a  somewhat  abstract  form.  Hut 
they  all  admit  of,  and  of  course  they  ought  all 
to  receive,  concrete  ireatraent.  The  pupil 
should  be  made  to  begin  from  the  policeman 
aad  the  soldier  whom  he  sees,  from  the  work- 
house and  the  school  inspector,  from  the  elec- 
tion of  the  town  councilor  and  the  member  of 
the  legislature  which,  if  he  be  an  American 
boy,  he  will  see  pretty  often,  and  about  which, 
if  he  be  an  English  boy,  he  is  likely  to  have 
heard  some  talk.  The  old  maxim  of  Horace 
about  eyes  and  ears  ought  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  teacher  either  of  geography  or  of 
history,  or  of  elementary  politics.  An  ounce 
of  personal  observation  is  worth  a  pound  of 
facts  gathered  from  books;  but  the  observation 
profits  little  till  the  teacher  has  laid  hold  of  it 
and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  instruction.  I 
must  therefore  qualify  the  warning  against 
details  by  adding  that  wherever  a  detail  in  the 
system  of  government  gives  some  foothold  of 
actual  personal  knowledge  to  the  pupil,  that 
detail  must  be  used  by  the  teacher  and  made 
the  starting  point  from  which  general  facts 
are  to  be  illustrated  and  explained.  Above  all, 
let  the  teacher  never  be  satisfied  with  the  pu- 
piPs  giving  him  back  his  own  words.  Every 
good  teacher  will  admit  this  if  it  be  put  to 
him;  but  in  topics  which  our  books  treat  in  an 
absU'act  fashion,  the  danger  of  resting  in  mere 
phrases  is  doubly  great,  even  to  the  good 
teacher." 


Thaf  One  Hundred  Per  Gent;"  How  Not 

to  Do  It. 

Bditorialnote. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Mc  Lei  Ian  is  president  of  the 
Ontario  School  of  Pedagogy,  and  inspector  of 
normal  schools  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  He  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  very 
best  books  on  the  application  of  psychology  to 
teaching  that  is  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, is  associated  with  him  in  the  author- 
ship of  this  book,  but,  as  we  understand,  only 
so  far  as  the  psychological  doctrine  is  con- 
cerned. The  application  of  this  doctrine  to 
teaching  is  Dr.  McLellan's  own  work.  Dr. 
McLellan  is  a  regular  and  careful  reader  of 
The  Public- School  Journal,  or  he  would  not 
have  noticed  tbe  note  on  page  46  of  the  Sep- 
tember number.  Our  readers  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing with  pleasure: 

Editor  Public-School  Journal:  On 
page  46  of  your  September  number  you 
quote  from  *  *  a  teacher's  journal  of  recent 
date,"  the  method  by  which  an  '* emi- 
nent institute  lecturer  "  proposes  to  teach 
the  following  question:  A  man  had  $200 
and  lost  5  per  cent  of  it ;  how  much  did 


he  lose?  The  proposed  method,  which  I 
suppose  is  intended  to  be  typical  of  a 
general  method  of  dealing  with  problems 
in  '< percentage,"  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
shining  example  of  <*howno^to  do  it," 
and  I  do  not  wonder  that  arithmetic — 
the  logic  of  the  public  school — is  in  dan- 
ger of  being,  driven  from  American 
schools,  if  this  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
prevailing  logic  in  arithmetical  teaching. 
After  giving  the  '« solution"  in  full,  you 
concede,  no  doubt  out  of  the  goodness  of 
your  heart,  that  **all  this  is  quite  cor- 
rect," but  wisely  reject  the  '*  lugging  in 
of  the  one  hundred  per  cent,"  and  the 
mischievous  verbiage.  But  is  it  "quite" 
correct,  either  in  matter  or  method? 

1.  Is  avy  method  quite  correct,  as  a 
method^  which  darkens  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge?  Justifying  this  lan- 
guage I  subjoin  the  Socratic  *« argument," 
using  chiefly  arithmetical  symbols  for 
« *  clearness  "  and  brevity : 

(1)  Whole  sum  =  $200. 

(2)  Whole  sum  =  100  hundredths. 

(3)  Hundredths  =  per  cent. 

(4)  Whole  sum  =  100  per  cent. 

(5)  100  per  cent  =  $200. 

(6)  $200  =  100  per  cent. 

(7)  5  %  =  ? 

(8)  5  %  =  ^  of  100  per  cent. 

(9)  100  %  =  $200. 

(10)  5  %  =  ^  of  $200. 

(11)  i^  of  $200  =  $10. 

(12)  5  %  =  $10. 

Is  there  logical  continuity  here?  Is 
there  absence  of  vain  repetition?  Are 
the  questions  perfectly  definite?  e,g. 
**How  many  hundredths  equal  $200?" 
Might  not  the  well-taught  pupil  properly 
answer  twenty  thotisand,  arguing  that  as 
there  are  100  hundredths  (cents)  in  $1, 
there  are  20, 000  hundredths  in  $200.  Are 
the  propositions  perfectly  true,  or  are 
some  of  them,  at  least,  loose  expressions 
of  loose  .thinking?  e,g,,  Is  it  correct  to 
say  that  100  %  =  $200  (etc.)?  Finally, 
is  the  law  <*from  known  to  unknown" 
followed  with  such  precision  and  direct- 
ness that  the  «*new  matter"  is  appre- 
hended and  assimilated  with  the  least 
waste  of  power?  For  an  answer  to  this, 
we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  proposi- 
tions, (1)-(12)  of  the  argument. 

2.  Your  criticism  is  short,  but  it  is 
the  very  soul  of  wit:  «*The  pupil  knows, 
or  should  know,  that  5  %  and  A  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing,  and  one-twenti- 
eth of  $200  is  $10."  This  is  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell,  the   very  pith  and 
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shorthand  of  the  method  of  dealing  with 
percentage.  The  ««new  material"  which 
the  pupil  has  to  attack  in  percentage  is  a 
matter  not  of  principles  but  of  words; 
t.«.,  he  has  to  learc,  for  example,  that 
<  <5  %  and  one-twentieth  mean  exactly  the 
same  thing."  Apply  this  hint  of  yours 
to  the  arithmetical  solution  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Sold  ahorse  to  gain  10  %;  had 
the  horse  cost  $40  more,  the  same  selling 
price  would  have  lost  10  %.  Now,  '*10% 
and  ^  mean  exactly  the  same  thing," 
so  we  have: 

Selling  price  =  ^  cost; 

**  ♦*     =r  ^  supposed  cost, 

^supposed  cost =f^  cost. 
Sap.  cost  =r  y  cost. 

Difference  between  supposed  cost  and  actual 
cost=(  actual  cost=$40,  etc. 

Instead  of  this  simple  solution  by  your 
suggested  method,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  cumbrous  method  of  the  circumlocu- 
tion desk  applied  to  this,  or  a  similar 
problem..  Long  before  the  end  could  be 
reached,  the  disgusted  pupils,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  perplexed  teacher,  would 
cry  aloud  for  rest. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  preva- 
lence of  circumlocution  methods  in  all  de- 
partments of  school  work,  is  in  no  small 
degree  owing  to  the  crude  ideas  of  the 
weaker  brethren  among  the  evangelists 
of  the  new  education .  Their  fundamental 
maxim  seems  to  be:  Develop  strength  by 
making  things  easy.  In  the  attempt  to 
make  things  easy,  mental  pabulum  is 
atomized  and  administered  in  homeo- 
pathic doses  to  passive  minds;  questions 
on  trite  or  trivial  matters  are  multiplied 
till  the  monotony-point — which  is  far 
worse  than  the  fatigue-point — is  reached 
or  passed,  and  the  long-suffering  children 
are  all  but  goaded  to  the  cry  of  Israel: 
**Our  souls  loatheth  this  manna."  Wit- 
ness the  infinitesimal  doses  prescribed  in 
model  number  lessons,  etc.  Witness  the 
mob  of  questions  which  the  young  teacher 
is  recommended  to  ask  upon  three  or 
four  lines  of  a  common  reading  lesson. 
Witness  the  trivial  *  *  development "  ques- 
tions suggested  for  the  evolution  of  ideas 
which  are  already  in  the  child's  mind — 
assuming  that  he  has  a  mind.  Witness 
the  countless  ** stories"  which  excite  fic- 
titious interest,  and  **illustrations"  which 
darken  presentation:  **The  fish-bone 
sound,  followed  by  the  little  lamb  sound, 
followed  by  grandpa's  watch  sound,  form 
the  vocalized  expression  of  the  word  cat!" 


I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  while  maintaining  every- 
thing that  is  sound  in  the  new  education, 
is  not  slow  to  expose  the  sciolisms,  which 
have  no  basis  in  philosophy;  which  word, 
by  the  way,  is  only  the  learned  name  for 
common  sense.  I  should  like  to  see  every 
teacher  in  Canada  a  student  of  The  Jour- 
nal. J.  A.  McLellan. 


Some  Queer  Fifirures. 

PERFECT  REPETBNDS. 

A  perfect  repetend  is  a  pure  repe- 
tend,  containing  the  same  number  of 
figures  as  there  are  units  in  its  denomi- 
nator, less  one.  Thus,  \  reduced  to  a 
decimal  gives 

. 142857, 

a  pure  repetend  of  six  places; 

tV  =     • 05882352941 17647, 

a  pure  repetend  of  sixteen  place,  etc. 
Now  each  of  these  perfect  repetends 
has  some  interesting  peculiarities.  Re- 
ducing \  and*  its  multiples  to  decimals, 
we  find: 

\  =  . i42857 
f  =  .  28571*4 
1=  .428571 
4=  .57142*8 
f  =  .714285 
$=  .857142 
»  =  .  999999  =  1 
f  =  1.142856 
V  =  3.571425 

By  examining  these  decimals  we  find 
each  one  less  than  a  unit  to  be  composed 
of  exactly  the  same  figures  arranged  in 
the  same  order,  but.  beginning  with  a 
different  digit.  We  also  find  that  each 
one  greater  than  unity  lacks  the  addi- 
tion of  the  digit  in  the  units'  place  to 
make  the  decimal  the  original  series. 

Thus,  in  the  value  of  f ,  the  addition  of 
the  1  in  the  units'  place  of  the  decimal 
.142856  gives  the  original  series  .142857, 
and  the  addition  of  the  whole  number  3 
in  the  value  of  i^  to  the  figure  in  the 
units'  place  of  the  decimal  .571425  gives 
.571428,  the  original  series. 

Recognizing  this  as  always  a  fact,  we 
may  write  at  sight  the  product  of  142857 
by  any  other  number.  Thus,  if  the  pro- 
duct of  142857  by  328416  is  required, 
we  divide   328416  by  7,  which  gives  for 
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the  **left  hand"  of  the  required  product 
.46916.  We  now  have  a  remainder  of  4, 
and  remembering  that  i  gives  the  series, 
as  above,  beginning  with  the  figure  5, 
we  subtract  by  sight  46916  from  571428 
and  we  have  for  the  ** right  hand"  of 
the  product  524512;  therefore  the  re- 
quired product  IS  46916524512.  As  it 
is  very  easy  to  do  all  this  at  sight,  the 
product  of  142857  or  any  other  perfect 
repetend  by  any  number  whatsoever  may 
be  readily  written. 

If  the  given  multiplier  happens  to  be  a 
multiple  of  7,  the  short  method  of  multi- 
plying by  a  multiple  of  9  may  be  used, 
and  if  the  multiplier  is  greater  than  seven 
times  the  multiplicand,  the  multiplier 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections. 

W.  H.  Bruce. 

MarbU  Fall8,  Texas. 


<'But  whether  or  not  this  experience  is 
true  of  us  all,  it  is  certain  that  we  can 
form  no  idea  of  foreign  places  and  events, 
except  as  we  construct  the  pictures  out 
of  the  fragments  of  things  that  we  have 
known. " — McMurry's  *  *  General  Method. " 


The  Oountry  School  House. 

Superintendent  Orville  T.  Bright,  of 
Cook  county,  111.,  offers  the  following 
suggestions  for  a  country  school  house, 
in  his  report: 

(a)  The  girls*  wardrobe  should  be  sep- 
arate from  that  of  the  boys. 

(b)  The  teacher's  desk  should  be  in  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room  from  the  en- 
trance. 

(c)  This  end  of  the  room  should  have 
no  windows. 

{d)  The  pupils'  desks  should  face  that 
of  the  teacher,  of  course. 

(e)  The  blackboard  should  extend  across 
the  end  opposite  the  entrance  and  the  en- 
tire sides  between  the  windows.  It 
should  be  four  feet  wide  and  twenty- 
four  inches  from  the  floor.  The  best 
blackboard  is  the  cheapest.  In  the 
best  modern  teaching  plenty  of  good 
blackboard  is  absolutely  essential,  and  it 
must  be  within  the  reach  of  little  chil- 
dren. 

(/)  A  maple  floor  is  cheapest  in  the 
long  run. 

{g)  There  should  be  no  platform  in  the 
school  house. 


{h)  A  shield  should  protect  the  chil- 
dren from  the  direct  heat  of  the  stove. 

(t)  There  should  be  at  least  one  extra 
chair  for  the  directors  when  they  visit 
the  school. 

(J)  A  fresh  air  conductor  should  open 
into  the  room  underneath  the  stove. 

(k)  Ventilators  to  remove  foul  air 
should  be  built  adjacent  to  the  chimney. 


Patches. 
BY  minhib  c.  huohsb. 

Pair  of  ragged  trousers, 

Torn  across  the  knee; 
Tired  little  woman, 

MendiDg  wearily. 
Trousers  very  thread-bare, 

Far  too  short  for  him, 
One  more  patch  won't  matter; 

But  her  eyes  grow  dim. 

Loving  little  woman, 

What  is  it  she  sews? 
Just  a  patch  of  flannel, 

On  some  worn-out  clothes? 
Draw  a  little  closer; 

Maybe  if  you  try, 
You  will  see  a  tear-drop, 

You  will  hear  a  sigh. 

It  is  love  she*B  weaving, 

In  and  out  the  patch; 
Finer  threads  she's  sewing, 

Than  the  eye  can  catch. 
Love  and  hope  and  longing, 

Worked  in  strong  and  tight; 
Don't  yon  think  such  patches 

Are  a  pretty  sight? 

Say  we  take  a  lesson 

From  those  ragged  clothes; 
When  life  gets  as  thread-bare 

As  it  ever  grows, 
O'er  the  thinnest  places 

Stitch  a  patch  of  love. 
Don't  you  think  such  patches 

A  pretty  sight  may  prove? 

— Paci^  Boys  amd  OirU. 


The  question  << where  do  all  the  flies 
come  from?"  has  been  solved  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Rochester  Post  Express^ 
who  says:  **The  cyclone  makes  the  house 
fly,  the  blacksmith  makes  the  fire  fly,  the 
carpenter  makes  the  saw  fly,  the  driver 
makes  the  horse  fly,  the  grocer  makes 
the  sand  fly,  and  the  boarder  makes  the 
butter  fly." 


AcHvity,  rather  than  repose  is  the 
nature  of  children;  and,  in  the  kinder- 
garten this  activity  is  directed  to  the  at- 
tainment of  definite  ends. — McMurry, 
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in  July  we  promised  to  publish  pictures 
of  the  foreign  buildings  at  the  World's 
Fair,  which  promise  we  begin  to  redeem 
in  this  number.  The  further  publication 
will  be  continued  in  November.  Our 
artistic  readers  will  be  interested  in 
studying  the  state  buildings  in  July  num- 
ber in  connection  with  these. 


Our  readers  ought  to  look  up  their 
September  number  on  receiving  this  one 
and  read  President  Garhart's  paper  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  They  will 
find  it  well  worth  the  time  and  attention 
required.  It  deals  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  reform  in  the  curriculum  in  a 
masterful  way. 


We  note  that  Colorado  has  provided 
for  public  kindergartens,  and  now  comes 
the  complaint  that  qualified  kindergart- 
ners  cannot  be  found.  It  is  a  compliment 
to  Colorado  that  those  in  charge  have 
made  this  discovery.  Now  the  woods  are 
full  of  kindergartners  (?)  They  swarm  in 
every  little  city  and  town  in  the  country. 
But  they  know  nothing  about  either  the 
theory  or  the  practice — the  purpose  or  the 
method — of  kindergarten  Instruction. 
For  the  most  part  their  kindergartens 
are  an  abomination.  It  were  a  thousand 
times  better  that  the  children  stay  with 
their  mothers  than  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  these  ignorant  women. 
Sometimes  a  little  knowledge  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  This  is  especially  true 
of  this  school  for  the  little  ones.  '<Make 
haste  slowly"  should  be  the  rule  in  Colo- 
rado, and  everywhere  else. 


Magazine  readers  miss  a  good  deal  by 
not  reading  the  notices  of  books  there 
published.  We  were  shocked  the  other 
day  to  hear  a  prominent  high  school 
teacher  say  that  he  never  looked  at  a 
book  .notice  in  a  magazine.  The  book 
table  often  represents  much  more  care- 
ful and  painstaking  work  than  the  edi- 
torial columns.  Some  of  the  best  things 
that  have  ever  been  said  in  this  journal 
were  in  the  book  notices.  One  observing 
reader  advised  us,  long  ago,  to  put  some  of 
them  in  long  primer  type  in  the  first  part 
of  the  number,  because  very  few  saw 
them  in  their  proper  place.  Of  course  an 
editor  cannot  make  his  subscribers  read. 
He  can  only  give  them  the  opportunity. 
Whether  they  read  or  not  will  depend 
upon  their  interest  in  the  things  pre- 
sented. But  what  we  started  to  say  is 
that  they  owe  it  to  themselves  to  give 
themselves  an  opportunity  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  book 
reviews  to  interest  them  or  not. 


The  following  is  from  The  Michigan 
Moderator,  The  Publio-Sohool  Journal 
joins  the  Moderator  in  congratulations  to 
the  teachers  of  Michigan  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Boone  to  this  import- 
ant position.  We  have  known  him  per- 
sonally for  years  and  have  watched  his 
persistent  advance  to  a  higher  outlook 
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and  a  firmer  grasp  upon  progressive  ed- 
ucational ideas  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion. He  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
^ucational  spirit  of  Indiana  which  is  be- 
ginniDg  to  bear  fruit  in  a  high  order  of 
thinirers  and  workers  in  the  educational 
field: 

Dr.  B.  Q.  Boone,  professor  of  pedagogy  in 
the  Indiana  State  University,  has  been  chosen 
(0  succeed  Prin.  Sill  as  head  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School.  The  state  board  of  education 
hftd  a  most  important  duty  to  perform  in  this 
matter.  There  we're  several  very  excellent 
candidates  and  the  merits  of  each  one  were 
carefully  considered.  Mr.  Boone  is  well  and 
very  favorably  known  throughout  the  United 
States  both  as  an  author  and  institute  worker, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  few  more 
popular  men  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  He  is 
about  forty  years  of  a^e,  and  brings  to  his 
work  a  vigorous,  cheery  manhood,  a  genial 
manner,  good  scholarship,  and  twenty  years  of 
SQCcessfuI  experience  in  all  lines  of  school 
work — from  district  school  to  university.  We 
are  sure  that  the  educators  of  Michigan  will 
find  in  Mr.  Boone  a  strong  ally,  and  Mr.  Boone 
will  find  in  Michigan  a  warm  and  hearty  wel- 
come. 


Brag. 

Probably  the  most  disagreeable  thing 
about  Americans,  to  those  who  are  not 
Americans,  is  our  irresistible  impulse  to 
brag.  We  act  like  a  set  of  blustering, 
egotistical  boys.  We  seem  to  be  afraid 
that  foreigners  cannot  see  our  greatness 
unless  we  call  their  attention  to  it  upon 
every  occasion.  This  weakness  was  pain- 
fully apparent  at  the  recent  educational 
congress  in  Chicago.  It  made  even  the 
more  modest  American  hang  his  head  to 
hear  Chicago  proclaim  from  the  house- 
tops the  greatness  of  Chicago.  Why  can- 
not we  let  our  greatness  proclaim  itself? 
The  rest  of  the  world  has  eyes  and  ears, 
and  is  reasonably  quick  of  apprehension. 
But,  like  the  boy  with  his  first  pair  of 
copper-toed  boots,  we  give  the  world  no 
opportunity  to  overlook  our  « 'greatness" 
while  it  is  looking  at  us. 

This  spirit  of  brag  has  different  strata 
or  zones  so  to  speak,  as  you  travel  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  which  have  distinc- 
tive characteristics.  The  New  England 
brag  is  of  a  rather  subdued  tint.  New 
England  stands,  like  Massachusetts  of 
old.  <<needing  no  eulogiums."  One  dif- 
ference between  Webster  and  Hayne 
was  that  Webster  was  more  of  an  artist 
in  his  bragging.  The  central  state  brag 
18  of  a  different  type.     He  is  not  always 


quite  certain  that  there  is  not  some  cloud 
on  his  title  to  greatness,  and  he  tries  to 
frighten  it  away  with  noise.  The  far 
west  brag  has  no  consciousness  of  doubt 
as  to  his  clear  title  to  the  greatest  great- 
ness. His  state  is  the  garden  of  Eden, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  the  direct  descen- 
dents  of  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  fall. 
This  is  a  shining  example  of  the  supreme 
bliss  of  ignorance  of  the  excellence  to  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Now, 
every  nation  must  have  an  attack  of  this 
disease  of  egotism  in  its  age  of  boyhood 
and  youth.  When  it  gets  older  it  learns 
better.  But  we  wish  that  our  educa- 
tional people  would  lead  the  way  to  the 
putting  away  of  these  childish  things. 


Ohildren'a  Beadingr. 

The  importance  of  the  character  of  the 
reading  children  do,  and  of  the  way  they  do 
it,  is  coming  to  be  appreciated  by  intel- 
ligent teachers  and  parents.  The  more 
we  know  about  psychology  the  more 
clearly  we  see  that  there  is  no  one  edu- 
cational influence  so  potent.  It  should 
be  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern  to 
teachers  to  get  their  pupils  to  reading 
good  books  in  so  thorough  a  way  that 
they  will  build  themselves  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  children.  To  help  them  to 
do  this  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Reading  Circle.  Manager  J.  F. 
McCuUough,  of  Springfield,  has  sent  us, 
at  our  request,  information  of  the  plan, 
course  of  reading,  and  the  rules  and  sug- 
gestions, which  the  board  has  adopted  to 
further  this-  enterpidse  in  Illinois.  In 
such  matters  Illinois  is  a  backward  state. 
Many  individual  teachers  are  exerting  a 
strong  influence  on  the  children  with 
whom  they  are  associated,  but  the 
strength  that  comes  from  union  of  effort 
throughout  is  wanting.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  children's  reading  circles,  but  of 
teachers'  reading  circles  as  well.  Ear- 
nest efforts  have  been  made  by  such 
earnest  and  strong  men  as  Supt.  E.  A. 
Gastman  and  those  (men  and  women) 
who  have  worked  with  him,  but  there 
has  been  no  union  of  effort  throughout 
the  commonwealth.  We  hope  the  present 
managers  may  be  able  to  effect  a  strong 
organization  of  all  the  educational  forces, 
to  the  end  that  all  will  work  together  for 
this  important  end.     In  order  that  there 
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shall  be  success  there  must  be  funds  for 
paying  necessary  expenses.     But  these 
funds  can  be  secured  provided  the  man- 
agement can  induce  the  teachers  and  pu- 
pils in  the  schools  to  go  to  work  on  the 
course  of  reading  laid  out.     Those  at  the 
head   of    this  movement  are  willing  to 
spend  and  be  spent  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  it   established.     It    requires    a 
strong   missionary  spirit  to  inaugurate 
anything  for  the  improvement  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people.  The  man  or  woman 
who  does  not  have  this  spirit  is  out  of 
place  in  any  department  of  educational 
work.     But  the  funds  for  prosecuting  the 
work  grow  with  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Indiana  has  124,000  children  enrolled  in 
her  reading  circles.     There  are  one-half 
a   million   in   the  schools.     Illinois   has 
nearly  one  million  children  enrolled    in 
the>8chools,  and  up  to  date  we  have  never 
had  one  thousand  enrolled  in  the  chil- 
dren's reading  circles.     Now  this  differ- 
ence is  largely  due  to  the  more  closely 
articulated    educational  system    of    In. 
diana.   It  is  a  powerful  machine  that  can 
produce  wonderful  results  in  the  matter 
of  inducing  teachers   and  pupils  to  be- 
come members  of  reading  circles.     No 
one  pretends  to  say  that  124,000  children 
are  diligently  reading  the  books  of  the 
course,  or  that  10,000  teachers  (the  num- 
ber enrolled  in  teachers*  reading  circles) 
are  diligently   studying   the  books  pre- 
scribed.    Many  of  them  are  in,  through 
pressure.     But  it  is  also  true  that  nearly 
all  the  teachers  and  children  who  have 
the  capacity   and   spirit  for  doing   the 
reading  circle  work  are  in  these  circles  in 
Indiana.     And  this  is  the  great  thing. 
Not  one-half  the  teachers  in  a  state,  and 
not  one-fourth  the  children,  have  those 
natural  endowments  that  would  make  a 
reading  circle  profitable  to  them.     But  a 
thorough  and  wide  reading  organization 
will  bring  in  all  that  have,  and  many  of 
the  others  will  join  it  to  be  in  good  com- 
pany.    The  Public-School  Journal  ten- 
ders  its  aid  in  every  way  practicable  to 
the  management  and  the  friends  of  this 
cause  in  building  up  children's  reading 
circles  in  the  schools  of  Illinois. 


Skin-Deep  Oonvictions. 

That  is  the  trouble.  Institute  instruct- 
ors, associations,  school  journals,  unite 


to  press  home  upon  the  schools  the  im- 
portance of  improving  the  instruction, 
and  suggest  ways  and  means  of  doing  it 
Those  in  charge  of  the  schools  listen  or 
read   approvingly  and  perhaps  some  of 
them  are  the  instructors  or  the  writers. 
But   they   go   back    to    their    work  in 
September  and  start  on  the  same  monot- 
onous grind  they  have  been  following  for 
years.     We  know  a  system  of  schools  in 
a  city  in  Illinois  in  which  nine-tenths  of 
the  teachers   have   been   subscribers  to 
The  Public-School  Journal  for  years. 
We  suppose  they  have  read  what  has  been 
said  about  teaching  history  in    it  from 
year  to  year.     But  at  least  one  teacher 
this  year  has  started  out  on  the  same  old 
path  of  years  ago — that  of  assigning  a 
certain  number  of  paragraphs  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,    and   the   recitation 
consists  in  having  each  pupil  recite  the 
entire  lesson  while  the  teacher  looks  on 
the  text  to  see  that  it  is  properly  done. 
Another  is  supposed  to  have  read  what 
has  been  written  about  teaching  geogra- 
phy, and  yet  a  certain  part  of  the  text- 
book  is   assigned   to  be  committed    to 
memory,  and  the  same  old  weary  grind 
is  begun  again  this  year.     -Their  convic- 
tions of  the  need  of  reform  in  their  teach- 
ing are  not  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  mental   inertia   which    keeps  them 
running   in    the  same  groove  they  have 
worn  deep  by  the  friction  of  years.     A 
spiritual  numbness  or  paralysis  seems  to 
have  settled  down  upon  some  of  us.     We 
follow  the  law  of  least  resistance  by  as- 
senting to  what  is  said  rather  than  con- 
trovert it,  and  by  running  in  the  same 
old  groove  rather  than  change  it. 

One  teacher  who  has  come  to  see  what 
the  education  of  a  child  signifies,  and  who 
has  recently  accepted  a  place  in  an  ap- 
proved system  of  schools,  writes  to  us  in 
despair.  The  mechanical  grind  required 
leaves  no  opportunity  for  interesting  the 
children  in  those  things  that  have  more 
than  a  mechanical  relation  to  life.  And 
yet  the  superintendents  of  these  schools 
talk  most  eloquently  of  the  need  of  re- 
form in  the  school  instruction.  But  the 
machine  is  in  motion  and  they  do  not 
dare  to  stop  it,  nor  are  they  able  to  sub- 
ordinate it  to  the  recognized  needs  of  the 
child.  The  machine  gives  laws  to  them, 
not  they  to  the  machine.  Immediate, 
radical  reform  is  impossible.  But  can- 
not these  superintendents   select  those 
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teachers  who  can  go  alone  and  permit 
them  to  dodge  the  machine  as  best  they 
can,  and  see  what  comes  of  it? 


Progress. 

Is  it  not  practicable  for  Illinois  to  come 
prominently  to  the  front  as  a  leader  in 
the  movement  that  is  setting  in  to  im- 
prove the  instruction  in  our  schools? 
The  teachers  are  ready  and  more  than 
willing.  All  they  need  is  leaders.  The 
superintendents  in  a  number  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  towns,  and  cities,  are  alive  to 
the  movement  and  are  voicing  the  spirit 
that  is  active  in  such  favored  localities. 
Both  the  older  and  the  younger  men  and 
women  are  in  it.  Some  of  our  popular 
educational  writers,  notably  those  con- 
nected with  the  Normal  School  at  Nor- 
mal, and  in  Cook  county,  and  in  some  of 
the  schools  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago, 
are  trying  to  help  to  give  direction  to  it. 
Such  books  as  McMurry*s  General  Method 
and  Special  Method  in  Literature  and 
History , DeGarmo's  Essentials  of  Method, 
Lange's  Apperception,  Jackman's  Aids  to 
Science  Teaching;  and  the  magazine  arti- 
cles for  primary  teachers  by  such  writers 
as  Mrs.LidaMcMurry,  Miss  Anna  I.  Davis, 
Miss  Lilian  Taylor,  and  others,  have  the 
true  ring  of  progress  in  them.  They  are 
holding  on  to  the  good  that  has  been 
achieved,  and  pressing  on  to  the  good 
not  yet  attained.  Some  of  our  country 
schools  and  some  of  the  graded  schools 
throughout  the  state  and  country  are 
without  any  leaders.  Those  holding 
those  positions  are  burdens  which  the 
schools  must  carry  in  addition  to  the 
burden  of  establishing  a  new  idea  and  in- 
spiring the  school  with  a  new  spirit. 
There  are  too  many  of  these  McClellans 
at  the  head  of  the  educational  hosts — 
always  getting  ready  to  do  but  never 
doing. 

Where  the  county  superinteilidents  are 
capable  and  in  earnest,  there  is  marked 
progress  in  those  counties.  Illinois  and 
Indiana  have  a  large  number  of  these. 
But  Illinois,  especially,  has  more  than 
one  county  superintendent  who  is  a 
heavy  burden  of  which  the  schools  should 
be  relieved  at  the  earliest  moment  prac- 
ticable. Those  who  stand  across  the 
way  of  progress  must  either  step  aside 
or  be  thrust  aside. 


But  it  naturally  belongs  to  this  group 
of  central  states  to  lead  in  this  move- 
ment, and  Illinois  should  be  well  to  the 
front.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  our  dis- 
tinctive American  civilization  that  is  to 
be  is  to  take  shape  under  the  lead  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  this  central  plain. 
Here,  more  than  elsewhere,  is  to  be  that 
union  and  assimilation  of  the  people  of 
the  world  which  is  to  result  in  the 
greatest  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
This  is  no  idle  boast,  but  it  is  what  the 
science  of  sociology  foretells.  These 
central  states  will  dictate  the  policy  of 
the  nation,  and  this  will  determine  our 
educational  needs  and  ideas.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  this  seething  activity  out  of 
•which  the  American  nation  that  is  to  be 
is  to  spring.  Shall  we  acquit  ourselves 
as  men  and  women  in  meeting  our  respon- 
sibilities? This  is  the  question  we  are 
called  upon  to  answer  by  our  actions,  if 
not  in  words.  And  it  is  the  question 
which  we  will  answer  either  to  our  honor 
and  glory  or  to  our  everlasting  shame 
and  disgrace. 


The  Oolebrated  Faribault  Plan  Abandoned 

The  press  reports  that  the  union  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  conduct 
of  the  public  schools  of  Faribault,  Minn., 
has  been  broken,  and  that  there  will  be 
a  return  to  public  and  parochial  schools 
as  formerly.  The  continual  friction  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Protestants  was 
the  cause.  The  board  of  education,  in 
the  interest  of  peace,  concluded  not  to 
continue  the  experiment.  The  Catholic 
priests  attribute  the  failure  to  the  Pro- 
testants. We  have  always  understood 
that  the  Protestants  were  never  enthusi- 
astic supporters  of  the  plan.  Few  reflec- 
tive persons  expected  this  union  to  exist 
long.  It  is  yet  too  early  for  a  last- 
ing union  of  Catholic  and  public  schools. 
The  spirit  and  aim  of  the  public  school 
is  so  very  different  from  that  of  paro- 
chial schools,  that  a  harmonious  union 
will  be  impracticable  for  some  years 
to  come.  The  public  school  must  be 
rigidly  non-sectarian,  nothing  less  can  be 
tolerated  by  the  American  people.  This 
will  become  more  and  more  apparent 
even  to  the  Catholics  as  they  grow  more 
into  the  American '  spirit.  We  have  al- 
ways held  that  religion^  in  a  large  and 
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comprehensive  sense,  must  eventually 
come  into  all  school  instruction.  But  the 
road  to  free  and  universal  religious  in- 
struction lies  through  the  warring  con- 
flict of  sectarianism.  We  must  first  dis- 
criminate between  religion  and  religious 
forms  and  ceremonies.  Americans  are 
essentially  one  in  those  things  that  are 
essential  to  religious  life.  But  they  have 
not  yet  learned  to  disconnect  them  from 
their  peculiar  forms  of  expressing  it. 


What  is  GrowthP 

It  is  the  readjustment  of  the  growing 
thing  to  the  new  element  that  is  added. 
A  growing  thing  is  not  the  same  thing 
after  it  has  assimilated  a  new  element  as 
it  was  before.  A  stone  or  a  snow-ball 
does  not  grow.  A  plant  grows  because 
of  this  readjustment  of  itself  to  every 
new  element  admitted.  The  more  com- 
plex the  organization  of  the  growing 
thing,  the  more  thorough  is  this  readjust- 
ment. In  animal  life  it  is  more  perfect 
than  in  vegetable  life.  In  mental  growth 
there  is  the  most  complete  readjustment 
of  self  to  the  new  idea.  Every  new  idea 
that  really  contributes  to  the  ^owth  of 
the  mind  makes  a  different  mind  of  it. 
This  readjustment  makes  a  different 
being.  The  one  who  knows  that  the 
earth  is  a  sphere  and  revolves,  is  not  the 
same  being  he  was  before  he  knew  it. 
He  interprets  a  thousand  things  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  what  he  did  before.  His 
conscious  life  is  changed.  The  man  who 
has  readjusted  himself  to  the  conviction 
that  nothing  can  be  a  good  to  himself 
which  he  has  gained  by  harming  another, 
has  become  a  different  being  from  the 
man  he  was  when  he  conceived  the  idea 
that  no  one  had  any  rights  which  he  was 
bound  to  respect.  We  are  more  con- 
scious of  this  readjustment — this  new 
life — this  being  born  again — in  the  case 
of  some  of  our  acquisitions  than  of  others. 
Sometimes  the  idea  is  sufQciently  ener- 
getic to  cause  the  readjustment  of  the 
entire  mental  life  around  it  as  a  govern- 
ing principle.  These  marked  changes 
we  refer  to  in  after  years  as  the  turning 
points  in  our  lives. 

We  are  trying  to  make  plain  by  this 
analysis  what  mind  growth  means.  If 
we  see  this  we  shall  also  see  that  much 


of  our  so-called  teaching  does  not  result 
in  any  true  mind  growth. 

The  mistletoe  attaches  itself  to  a  tree, 
but  is  no  organic  part  of  it.  It  can  be 
sloughed  off  and  yet  the  tree  remain  the 
same.  Nor  was  the  tree  changed  when 
the  mistletoe  attached  itself  to  it.  A 
similar  thing  is  true  in  a  very  important 
sense  of  the  mind  and  its  ideas.  They 
may  be  attached  to  the  mind  by  a  sort 
of  mechanical  memory  and  appear  to  be 
a  part  of  it,  but  they  are  easily  sloughed 
off  and  the  mind  remains  the  same  as  be- 
fore. There  was  no  readjustment  of  the 
life  to  them.  They  became  no  organic 
part  of  it.  What  seemed  to  be  mental 
growth  was  not  growth  at  all.  They 
did  not  enter  the  life  and  become  a  con- 
stituent element  of  it.  With  how  many 
of  our  graduates  from  the  high  school  is 
all  their  twelve  years  of  effort  in  school 
but  little  more  than  a  parasite;  a  spir- 
itual mistletoe  bought 

Growth  is  an  enlarging  and  enriching 
of  the  life.  We  teachers  need  to  read- 
just ourselves  to  that  idea. 


niinolB  Pupils'  Beading  Circle. 

Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  adopted 
by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  De- 
cember 27,  1892,  the  Illinois  Pupils' 
Reading  Circle  has  been  separated  from 
the  Teachers'  Circle  and  reorganized  as 
an  independent  circle. 

The  board  of  directors  has  adopted  a 
course  of  reading  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  children  in  all  the  schools,  from  the 
second  reader  grade  up  through  the 
high  school. 

There  are  ten  books  in  the  course.  A 
diploma  is  given  to  the  pupil  who  reads 
six  of  these  books,  and  two  seals  are 
added  to  the  diploma  for  reading  the  four 
books  of  the  advanced  course. 

The  teachers  of  the  state  are  made  ex- 
officio  leaders  of  the  circle. 

The' management  is  making  every  ef- 
fort to  reach  all  the  schools  in  the  state. 
Will  you  not  help  the  work  along  by  in- 
troducing the  circle  into  your  school  ? 

For  circulars  and  full  information,  ad- 
dress, J.  F.  MoCULLOUGH, 

Manctger. 
Springfield,  III, 
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MISCELLANY. 


We  Build  the  Ladder. 

Heaven  Is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound, 
Bat  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lonely  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

Aod  we  mount  to  the  summit  round  by  round. 

I  eoQDt  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true — 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  Ood, 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 

To  a  parer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet, 
By  what  we  have  mastered  of  greed  and  gain, 
By  the  pride  deposed,  and  the  passion  slain, 

And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet. 

« 

We  hope,  we  aspire,,  we  resolve,  we  trust, 
When  the  morning  calls  us  to  life  and  light; 
Bot  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  ere  the  night 

Our  lives  are  trailing  the  sordid  dust. 

We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we  pray, 
And  we  think  we  must  mount  the  air   on 

wings. 
Beyond  ihe  recall  of  sensual  things. 

While  our  feet  still  cling  to  the  heavy  clay. 

Wings  for  the  angels,  but  feet  for  the  men; 
We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way. 
We  may  hope,  and  aspire,  and  resolve,  and 
pray. 

But  our  feet  must  rise  or  we  fall  again. 

Only  in  dreams  is  a  ladder  thrown 
From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  wall. 
But  the  dreams  depart,  and  the  vision  falls, 

And  the  sleeper  wakes  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound. 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lonely  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 

And  we  mount  to  the  summit  round  by  round. 

r.  G,  Holland, 


Becent  Educational  Literature. 

There  is  an  encouraging  difference  be- 
tween most  of  the  books  on  teaching  that 
are  now  being  published  and  those  that 
appeared  ten  years  ago.  As  an  element- 
ary writer  no  one  has  yet  equalled  David 
P.  Page.  But  most  of  the  expositions  of 
the  science  of  teaching  that  followed  that 
little  book  were  to  be  commended  more  for 
their  good  intentions  than  for  their  per- 
fonnanca  We  are  probably  indebted  to 
the  Germans,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  the  best  books  that  have 
appeared  in  recent  years.  Bosenkranz's 
Philosophy  of  Education  was  made  known 
to  English  speaking  teachers  through  the 
efforts  and  influence  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Har- 
ris. This  was  the  beginning  of  a  truly 
scientific  study  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try.    The  most  modern,  and  in  s6me  re- 


spects the  most  helpful  of  these  German 
books,  is  a  little  volume  recently  pub- 
lished on  Apperception,  by  Dr.  Lange,the 
director  of  a  school  at  Plauen,  Germany. 
It  is  of  especial  interest  at  this  time  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  the  most  complete 
statement  of  what  apperception  is,  and 
of  a  theory  for  cultivating  it,  that  can  be 
found  in  the  English  language.  It  was 
translated  by  thirteen  American  students 
of  the  Herbartian  pedagogy,  who  are 
members  of  a  recently  formed  Herbartian 
club.  The  translation  is  good,  in  spots, 
and  the  thinking  of  Dr.  Lange  is  clear. 
The  older  men  in  the  teaching  vocation 
are  asking  if  apperception  is  not  a  new 
name  for  B^  very  old  thing.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  it  is  a  very  old  thing,  but  it  is 
a  very  old  name  .  also.  The  name  is  as 
old  as  Leibnitz,  certainly,  and  the  thing 
is  as  old  as  the  human  mind.  We  con- 
fess to  a  conviction  that  the  most  valu- 
able translation  for  American  teachers, 
that  can  be  made  of  any  of  these  German 
books,  would  be  in  the  form  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  author  in  a 
clear  and  vigorous  style  by  an  American 
teacher  who  has  mastered  the  doctrine 
and  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  it. 

APPERCEPTION. 

It  is  true  that  apperception  as  it  is 
now  defined  in  education,  is  something 
quite  different  from  either  Leibnitz's  or 
Kant's  meaning  of  the  term.  It  seems  to 
name  the  entire  complex  process  of  the 
mind's  grmoth  in  both  knowledge  and 
power  after  the  perceptions  and  primi- 
tive ideas  are  supplied.  In  the  language 
or  this  author:  ^^Apperception  is  that  psy- 
chical activity  by  which  individual  per- 
ceptions^ ideaSy  and  idea-complexes  are 
brought  into  relation  to  our  previous  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  life^  assimilated 
with  it,  and  thus  raised  to  greater  clear- 
ness, activity,  and  significance,''  **The 
word  apperception  (from  ad  and  per 
dpere,  to  perceive)  signifies  that  a  new 
perception  is  united  with  another;  a  new 
cognition  is  adjusted  in  proper  order 
with  present  psychical  products.  It  is  the 
^added  apprehension,  the  co-operation  of 
reception  and  reproduction  of  mental 
products;  the  perfected  apprehension  of 
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an   idea  by  means  of  other   reproduced 
ideas.' ''  This  seems  to  us  to  say  what  we 
have   said   above.     Apperception  is  the 
process   by  which  the  mind  is  built  up 
into  the  ability  and  disposition  to  think 
and  feel  the  true  and  do  the  good.     It  is 
the     process     by    which     character    is 
formed.     In  short,  it  is   the   process   of 
education.     There  can  be  no  objection  to 
this   new   name.      On  the   contrary,    it 
ought  to  be  approved.     Our   appercep- 
tion has  gathered  into  the  other  common 
terms  in  use,  ideas  that  we  need  to  get 
rid  of,   and   much    that   is   unscientific. 
Let  the  new  term  take  the  place  of  these 
in  educational   science,    and  let  a  rigid 
scientific  analysis  of  the  process  of  growth 
be  made.     The   plea  of    the  people  is, 
**Teach  our  children  to  think."     The  ex- 
hortation   to   teachers  on  every  hand  is, 
**Study  the  children."    But  these  injunc- 
tions  have   been    as  bewildering  to  the 
teachers,  as  was  the  order  given  to  the 
writer   when   a  child,  to  go  to  his  seat 
and  study  his  letters,  after  calling  them 
over  at  the  teacher's  knee.     The  merit  of 
this  volume  is  that  it  describes  in  simple 
and  sun-clear  statements  the  process  by 
which  this  building  up  of  the  mind  pro- 
ceeds.      No  teacher  who  masters  it  will 
longer  have  a  vague  and  uncertain  con- 
ception  of  the  way  in   which  the  mind 
grows  into  the  ability  to  think,  and  of 
his  own  function  in  leading  the  growing 
mind   to  acquire  this  power.      And  no 
book  that  we  have  ever  read  has  demon- 
strated so  clearly  the  need  of  a  teacher  to 
lead  the  child  to  acquire   this    ability. 
We  have  never  read  so  scathing  an  ar- 
raignment of  the  formalism  that  is  the 
curse  of  some  of  our  American  schools, as  is 
made  on  nearly  every  page — not  directly, 
but  by  implication.     We  only  regret  that 
some  of  the  translators  have  not  put  into 
more  vigorous  Saxon  the  vigorous  think- 
ing  of   the   author.     The  first  hundred 
pages  present  the  theory  of  apperception, 
and  the  following  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  show  the  application  of  this  theory 
to  the  art  of  teaching. 

Among  the  numerous  brief  discussions 
of  the  material  to  be  used  in  instructing 
pupils  and  the  reasons  for  the  choice, 
the  author  speaks  of  the  volume  of  fairy 
tales.  This  is  a  subject  that  has  special 
interest  for  many  of  our  readers,  and  we 
present  the  discussion  in  full: 

*'The  German  popular  f  afry  tales  have  rfghtly 


fouDd  an  abiding  place  in  school  fnstraction* 
They  have  great  national  educational  ▼aloe* 
since  they  reflect  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  the 
naive  view  of  creation,  characteristic  of  tlie 
youthful  period  of  our  people,  and  since  they 
discJose  the   noblest  traits  in  the  souls  of  the 
people — fidelity  and  moral  purity.      Above  all 
they  are  in  sympathy  with  the  child's  way  of 
looking  at  things — his  yearnings  and  feelings. 
The  persons   in   the  fairy  tales  belong  to  the 
simple  conditions  of  the  village  or  small  towD, 
and  where  kings  or  princes  enter  Into  the 
story,   the  court  life  is  represented  in  a  very 
childlike  manner.      In  general   these  people 
think  and  feel  altogether  liice  children.     This 
shows  itself  no  less  in  their  simple  humor  than 
in  the  judgment  of  others*  motives  and  inten- 
tions.   Just  as  the  child  knows  only  good  and 
bad  people  in  this  iutercourse,  according  to 
the  sympathy  or  antipathy  which  they  inspire 
in  him,  so  also  in  the  fai^y  tales  the  personsare 
either  good  or  bad.     In. them  the  impatient 
feeling  of  justice  so  characteristic  of  young 
people  is  always  satisfied.      We  see  even  here 
on  earth  in  these  tales  the  good  rewarded  and 
the  bad  punished.    The  fairy  tale  lingers  with 
especial  fondness  in  the  animal   kingdom,  in 
this  respect  corresponding  exactly  to  the  child- 
ish inclination  that  loves  best  to  regard  ani- 
mals as  playfellows.    And  just  as  the  little 
folks  lend  them  human  thoughts  and  motives, 
so  also  the  fairy  tale  makes  the  grim  bear, 
the  voracious  wolf,  and  the  cunning  fox  appear 
in  the  story  as  equally  privileged  companions 
of  man.     Neither  the  child  nor  the  fairy  tale 
have  any  definite  consciousness  of  time;  there- 
fore it  says  so  often: — *'A  long  time  ago  there 
lived — ,"  **Once   upon  a  time — ."    And  space, 
too,  presents  no  bounds  to  their  imagination, 
for  there  is  no  definite  place,  no  definite  scene 
of  action  named;  but  house  and  yard,  garden 
and  field  and  woods,  where  the  child  is  at  home, 
are  the  external  world  of  the  fairy  tale.    What 
lies  beyond   the  dark  woods  belongs,  alike  for 
child  and  fairy  tale,  to  the  realm  of  the  mys- 
terious and  wonderful.      And  it  is  precisely 
the   wonderful    and    the    magical   that  both 
love.      The  critical   understanding  does  not 
yet  make  itself  dominant  and  seek  after  the 
causes  of    things  and  events,  distinguishing 
between  the  possible  and  the  impossible,  but 
the  imagination  has  full  sway.    The  imagina- 
tive view  of  the  world  is  common  to  both.    Ac- 
cordingly, the  fairy  tale  must  be  considered 
congenial  matter  for  early  youth,  and  must  be 
assured  of  a  preferred  place  at  the  beginning 
of  school  instruction." 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  not  un- 
derstand from  our  strong  commendation 
of  this  book  that  we  think  it  meets  all  the 
needs  of  American  teachers  and  Ameri- 
can schools.  There  is. much  in  it  that 
could  have  no  application  to  any  but  Ger- 
man schools.  What  we  wish  to  say  is 
that  it  is  a  book  that  every  intelligent 
teacher  in  America  ought  to  read  as  food 
for  reflection,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be 
blindly  followed.  It  is  written  for  Ger- 
man teachers   of  schools   in    Germany. 
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There  is  that  in  our  American  life  that 
would  reject  much  that  this  book  con- 
tains and  would  modify  the  remainder. 

Herbartianism  as  a  system  is  not  fitted 
to  our  conditions  nor  to  our  needs.  A 
school  system  must  be  born  of  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  America  is  not  Germany, 
and  no  true  American  would  wish  it  to 
be.  But  it  remains  true  that  some  of 
the  best  thinking  in  the  world  is  done  in 
Germany.  Education  has  much  in  com- 
mon the  world  over.  It  will  be  found 
that  this  little  book  has  much  for  us, 
if  we  know  how  to  select  and  apply  it. 

Another  little  book  just  from  the  press 
is  Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry's  Special  Method 
in  History  and  Literature.  It  is  the  first 
of  a  series  that  are  intended  to  unfold 
the  method  by  which  this  process  of 
apperception,  or  the  harmonious  growth 
of  the  mind,  can  be  secured  in  an  inter- 
esting and  rational  way.  It  is  not  a 
book  of  *<cute  devices"  for  awakening  a 
merely  temporary  attention  to  the  les- 
son, but  it  points  out  the  way  by  which 
a  permanent  interest  in  literature  and 
history  is  to  be  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  those  children  that  are  susceptible  to 
such  awakening. 

We  are  prompted  to  stop  here  to  say 
that  not  all  minds  are  susceptible  to  such 
awakening.  All  the  school  can  do  for 
these  is  to  give  them  the  mechanics  of 
knowledge,  which  will  serve  for  the  mere 
mechanics  of  life.  One  error  in  our 
school  practice  is  to  treat  the  capable 
and  the  incapable  alike,  confining  both  to 
the  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  knowl- 
edge. Many  of  our  educational  (?)  jour- 
nals favor  this  malpractice: 

This  little  volume  presupposes  that  the 
learner  has  capacity  to  learn  history  and 
literature;  that  is,  the  capacity  to  learn 
to  think  and  feel  what  the  race  has 
thought  and  felt  before  him.  It  proceeds, 
upon  this  supposition,  to  introduce  the 
child  to  the  two  worlds  of  history  and 
literature — the  objective  and  the  inner 
world.  The  first  step  is  a  course  in  fairy 
stories.  The  second  is  a  course  in  the 
study  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  In  the  first 
the  thought  of  the  child  is  not  compelled 
to  be  obedient  to  the  demands  of  place 
and  time.  In  the  second  he  learns  to 
think  in  obedience  to  these  conditions. 
In  the  first  the  life  is  as  free  as  the  fancy. 
Tn  the  second  it  is  subject  to  inexorable 


laws  and  the  imagination  becomes  very 
prosaic  and  practical. 

Then,  again,  as  the  child  advances  in 
the  grades  this  process  is  repeated  upon 
a  higher  plane  of  life.  He  is  taken 
through  a  course  of  study  of  the  mythical 
history  of  the  past,  such  as  Hawthorne's 
Wonder  Tales,  '*The  Tales  of  Troy,"  and 
the  like.  Then  comes  our  American  his- 
tory, corresponding  to  Robinson  Crusoe 
in  the  earlier  period.  This  course  in  his- 
tory is  quite  as  new,  interesting,  and 
suggestive  as  are  the  others.  America 
has  a  pioneer  history  of  great  educational 
value.  No  other  nation  on  earth  has  any- 
thing that  can  be  compared  with  it.  In 
this  study  the  author  has  had  little  re- 
gard to  the  time  element  in  history.  He 
has  selected  those  characters  that  the 
child  would  best  understand. 

Following  these  pioneer  stories  is  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  the  nation. 

Short  but  admirable  lists  of  books  for 
each  grade  are  appended  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  work  of  that  grade.  This 
special  method  series  promises  to  exert  a 
powerful  infiuence  in  giving  **a  local 
habitation  and  a  name"  to  the  vague 
notions  of  reform  in  the  course  of  study 
that  are  crowding  upon  the  minds  of  our 
best  teachers. 


Who  is  Bisrht  P 

Joseph  Cook  at  Chautauqua  summarized  our 
American  educational  principles  under  these 
eight  heads : 

1.  That  the  duty  of  self-preservation  and 
self-development  gives  a  free  people  the  right 
to  educate  their  children  in  public  schools  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  state. 

2.  That  while  the  common  schools  may  teach 
common  morals  as  much  as  does  the  common 
law,  they  are  not  to  give  distinctly  denomina- 
tional or  sectarian  religious  instruction. 

3.  That  all  religious  denominations  have  the 
right  to  establish  and  maintain  church  schools, 
colleges,  and  seminaries  at  their  own  expense. 

4.  That  nevertheless  it  is  highly  dangerous 
and  may  easily  become  treasonable  for  any  de- 
nomination to  maintain  schools  which  teach 
allegiance  to  any  foreign  pontiff  as  superior  in 
authority  to  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

5.  That  church  and  state  are  to  be  kept  for- 
ever separate,  but  that  the  American  system, 
while  separating  the  church  from  the  state, 
does  not  separate  the  state  in  all  particulars 
from  Christianity,  and  that  therefore  a  recog- 
nition of  Christian  morals  with  completely  un- 
denominational devotional  exercises  is  not  out 
of  place  in  public  schools. 

6.  That  the  school  fund  is  not  to  be  divided, 
and  that  those  who  contribute  to  the  support 
of  private  or  parochial  schools  are  not  to  be 
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excused  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  public 
schools. 

7.  That  there  shall  be  no  distinctively  de- 
nooiinational  or  sectarian  text-books  in  the 
public  schools,  and  no  sectarian  interference 
with  common  school  education. 

8.  That  state  supervision  shall  be  so  extended 
to  all  private  schools  as  to  prevent  important 
mischief  to  ihe  state  arising  from  their  deficient 
or  misleading  instruction  of  those  who  are  to  be 
the  future  citizens  of  the  state. 

The  above  seems  to  express  the  right 
theory  of  education  in  America.  No.  4 
seems  to  imply  that  the  Catholic  church 
in  this  country  does  so  teach.  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  and  Bishop  Spalding  in 
the  west  will  declare  that  it  does  not  so 
teach.  Who  knows  the  most  about  it  ? 
They  are  probably  all  equally  honest. 

No.  8  is  true  in  theory,  or  rather  in 
that  state  of  civilization  where  ignorance 
and  prejudice  and  selfishness  do  not 
cause  those  who  administer  the  law  to 
administer  it  unjustly  and  tyrannically. 
When  the  spirit  of  doing  unto  others  as 
we  would  have  them  do  to  us  prevails 
with  those  in  authority,  then  state  super- 
vision should  be  extended  as  suggested. 


The  Story  of  Johnny-Look-in-the-Air. 

The  Pacific  EduccUioruU  Journal  pub- 
lishes the  following  classic  poem  as  the 
product  of  the  department  of  education 
of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
We  never  quite  understood  what  this  ed- 
ucational department  stands  for.  The 
moral  to  be  extracted  from  this  poetical 
expression  of  its  doctrine  seems  to  be, 
•'Look  down,  and  not  up." 

As  he  trudg*d  along  to  school, 

It  was  always  Johnny*s  rule 

To  be  looking  at  the  sky 

And  the  clouds  that  floated  by; 

But  what  just  before  him  lay, 

In  his  way, 

Johnny  never  thought  about; 

So  that  every  one  cried  out — 

**Look  at  little  Johnny  there, 

Little  Johnny  look-in-the-air!" 

Running  just  in  Johnny*s  way, 

Came  a  little  dog  one  day; 

Johnny^s  eyes  were  still  astray 

Up  on  high, 

In  the  sky; 

And  he  never  heard  them  cry — 

**JohDny,  mind,  the  dog  is  nigh!*' 

What  happens  now? 

Bump! 

Dump! 

Down  they  fell,  with  such  a  thump, 

Dog  and  Johnny  in  a  lump, 

That  they  almost  broke  their  bones 


So  hard  they  tumbled  on  the  stones. 

Once,  with  head  as  high  as  ever, 

Johnny  walked  beside  the  river. 

Johnny  watched  the  swallows  trying 

Which  was  cleverest  at  flying. 

Oh,  what  fun! 

Johnny  watched  the  bright  round  sun 

Gioing  in  and  coming  out; 

This  was  all  he  thought  about. 

So  he  strode  on,  only  think! 

To  the  river's  very  brink, 

Where  the  bank  was  high  and  steep, 

And  the  water  very  deep; 

And  the  fishes,  in  a  row. 

Stared  to  see  him  coming  so. 

One  step  more,  oh,  sad  to  tell, 

Headlong  in  poor  Johnny  fell. 

The  three  little  fishes,  in  dismay, 

Wagged  their  heads  and  swam  away. 

There  lay  Johnny  on  his  face, 

With  his  nice,  red  writing-case; 

But,  as  they  were  passing  by. 

Two  strong  men  had  heard  him  cry; 

And,  with  sticks,  these  two  strong  men 

Hooked  poor  Johnny  out  again. 

OhI  you  should  have  seen  him  shiver 

When  they  pulled  him  from  the  river. 

He  was  in  a  sorry  plight. 

Dripping  wet,  and  such  a  fright! 

Wet  all  over,  everywhere. 

Clothes,  and  arms,  and  face,  and  hair, 

Johnny  never  will  forget 

What  it  is  to  be  so  wet. 

And  the  fishes,  one,  two,  three. 

Are  come  back  again,  you  see; 

Up  they  came  the  moment  after. 

To  enjoy  the  fun  and  laughter. 

Each  popped  out  his  little  head, 

And,  to  tease  poor  Johnny,  said, 

**Silly  little  Johnny,  look. 

You  have  lost  your  writing-book." 

Look  at  them  laughing,  and  do  you  see, 

His  writing-book  drifting  far  to  sea. 


Indiada  Bxamination  QueBtions. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  Magellan,  and 
state  what  they  proved. 

2.  Give  an  acc'  nnt  of  the  settlement  of  Maryland, 
staling  the  reasocs  for  making  the  settlement 

3.  How  did  the  Puritans  treat  those  who  differed  from 
them  in  religion? 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  captare  of  Quebec. 

6.  Tell  what  yon  can  about  the  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation. 

0.  What  doyoa  anderetand  by  ''Carpet-Baggers?"  What 
was  the  effect  npon  the  sonthem  states  of  enfranchising 
the  negroes?    Why  was  this  effect  produced? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Garfleld.    Why  was  it  done? 

ANSWEB8. 

All  text-book  questions  to  the  6th. 

6.  (1)  Those  northerners  who  got  themselves 
elected  to  office  by  the  negro  vote  in  the  south 
after  the  war,  and  then  administered  it  to  their 
own  profit  solely.  (2)  It  changed  their  eco- 
nomic and  governmental  systems,  making  an- 
other fcirm  of  civilization. 

Answers  to  the  other  questions  are  found  in 
any  text-book. 
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BBADINe. 

Wbftt  1e  unbltton  ?    *T1b  «  glorioae  cheat ! 
It  Berks  the  chftmber  of  the  gifted  boy, 
And  lifts  bis  hnmble  window,  and  oomes  in. 
Tile  narrow  wall«  expand,  and  spread  away 
Into  a  kingly  palace,  and  tbe  roof 
Lifts  to  the  skT,  and  nnseen  fingers  work 
The  ceilings  with  rich  blasonry,  and  write 
Bis  name  in  burning  letters  over  all. 
And  ever  as  he  shnts  hiswlldered  eyes, 
Tbe  phantom  comes  and  lays  upon  his  lids 
A  spell  that  m orders  sleep,  and  in  bis  ear 
Whispers  a  deathless  word,  and  on  bis  brain 
Breathes  a  fierce  thirst  no  waters  will  allay. 

—  ffUffo. 

1.  Pefine  chamber,  palace,  blaconry,  mnrders,  death- 
less, and  thirst,  as  nseo  in  this  stanza. 

S.  What  lessons  woald  yon  draw  from  tbe  above  for  tbe 
benefit  of  yoor  pnpils? 

8.  Transpose  tbe  stanza  into  prose. 

4.  Of  what  importance  do  yon  consider  reading  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  studies  required  by  the  law? 

&  In  what  does  the  true,  and  therefore  most  yalnable, 
criticism  of  a  reading  lesion  consist? 

0.  What  should  the  pupils  be  made  to  understand  as  the 
true  uses  of  punctuation? 

ANBWBB8. 

2.  The  selectdon  is  too  fanciful,  extravagant, 
and  unreal  to  be  used  for  any  moral  purpose. 
If  any  boy  ever  had  such  experiences  he  prob- 
ably died  early. 

4.  Reading  is  the  key  to  the  mastery  of  all 
the  other  studies. 

5.  In  determining  whether  the  reader  has 
mastered  the  thought. 

6.  To  point  out  the  meaning. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  three  kinds  of  cartilaginous  tissue. 
Where  is  each  found? 

%.  Why  do  tbe  cells  of  different  tissues  differ  in  form 
and  structure? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  heredity  ? 

4.  What  is  tbe  patella?  What  relation  does  it  bear  to 
tbe  rest  of  the  skeleton? 

&  What  is  meant  by  fatigue? 

fi.  What  are  the  supposed  functions  of  the  various  parts 
of  tbe  ear? 

7.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  various  layers  of  the 
stomach? 

8l  How  can  injuriotts  bacteria  be  destroyed  in  drinking 
water? 

AKBWBB8. 

1.  Text-book  question. 

2.  Because  of  the  different  functions  they 
perform. 

3.  The  tendency  of  the  nervous  system  of 
the  child  to  repeat  the  activity  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  parents. 

4.  Text-book. 

5.  TVhen  the  tissues  wear  out  more  rapidly 
than  they  are  restored,  a  point  is  reached 
eventually  when  they  lose  their  power  to  re- 
spond to  stimulus,  until  they  are  repaired. 

6.  Text-book. 

7.  Text-book. 

8.  fiy  boiling  it. 


AJKITHMKTIC. 

I.  By  the  use  of  the  numbers  968  and  18S),  explain  the 
pitednlet  and  method  of  finding  the  greatest  common  di- 
visor hy  division. 

S-  AtflO  cents  per  yard,  how  much  will  It  cost  to  carpet 
a  RMHD  S0z97  feet  with  carpet  8U  feet  wide,  allowing  one 
foot  waste  on  each  cut  for  matching? 

&.  If  12H  yaids  of  dress  goods  \  yard  wide  will  make  a 
dress,  how  many  yards  of  cambric,  1^  yards  wide  will  be 
leQuirad  to  line  one-half  of  it. 

4.  A  merehant  marks  an  article  40  per  cent  above  cost! 
he  sells  it  on  account  at  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  on  the 


market  nrlce.    He  pays  SO  per  cent  of  the  debt  for  ooUect- 
ing  it.    what  per  cent  does  he  gain  or  lose> 

5.  If  one  bushel  of  wheat  will  make  40  lbs  of  ik>ur,  how 
many  barrel^  of  flour  can  be  ihade  from  the  contents  of  a 
bin  10  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  deep? 

fi.  The  diameter  of  a  spherical  balloon  is  95  feet.  How 
many  square  yards  of  silk  were  required  to  make  it,  and 
how  many  cubic  feet  of  gas  will  be  required  to  fill  it? 

7.  Find  the  proceeds,  bank  discount,  and  date  of  ma- 
turltv  of  a  note  for  12,000  at  00  days  at  5  per  cent,  dated 
and  discounted  July  1, 1898. 

ANBWBBS. 

These  questions  are  of  the  text-book  variety. 


SNOLIBH  OBAMMAB. 

1.  Define  a  simple,  a  oompound,and  a  complex  f  entence. 

8.  What  uses  have  substantive  or  noun  clauses  in  sen- 
tences ?    Give  an  eXHmple  of  each,  and  designate. 

8.  I  thought  him  to  be  bonesL  Explain  the  use  of  the 
expression  "  him  to  be  honest** 

4.  "I  think  it  not  meet  that  Marc  Anton v,  so  well  be- 
loved of  Cesar,  should  outlive  Cesar."    Analyze. 

ft.  Correct  this  sentence,  giving  your  reasons  :  ''  Whom 
sav  ye  that  I  am  ?'* 

o.  What  means  would  you  use  to  increase  and  enrich 
your  vocabulary  ? 

7.  "  I  hope  my  noble  lord  esttenu  me  honest.**  Parse 
the  italicised  words. 

8.  Define  an  attribute  and  name  the  leading  classes. 

0.  In  what  year  of  the  public  school  course  should  the 
study  of  grammar  as  a  science  begin  ?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

ANSWBBB. 

1.  Text-book. 

2.  All  the  uses  that  nouns  have. 

3.  It  is  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb 
'*  thought." 

4.  ** Think"  has  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence for  its  object.  The  clause  beginning 
with  *'  that  Marc  Antony"  etc.,  is  the  subject 
of  this  objective  clause,  and  *Ms  not  meet"  is 
the  predicate.  '*  It "  is  appositive  with  the 
subject.  This  subject  clause  presents  no  dif- 
ficulties in  its  analysis. 

5.  "Whom"  should  be  **who" — predicate 
nominative. 

6.  Beading,  writing,  and  conversation  with 
superior  people. 

7.  "Honest***  Is  in  a  predicate  adjective  re- 
lation to  "me."  The  others  present  no  diffi- 
culties. 

8.  An  attribute  expresses  some  characteris- 
tic of  something  else.  There  are  attributes  of 
objects  and  attributes  of  these  attributes — ^two 
classes. 

9.  Not  before  the  eighth  year  of  school.  Be- 
cause children  cannot  think  the  scientific  rela- 
tions of  words  earlier. 


BOIENCB  OF  EDUCATIOir. 

1.  Show  by  a  course  of  reasoning  whether  a  knowledge 
of  tbe  subject  to  be  taught  or  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  the  mind  acquires  knowledge  is  more  necessarv  to 
a  teacher  or  whether  both  are  alike  necessary,  according 
as  yon  may  believe. 

8.  Bxplaiio  the  difference  in  tbe  classes  of  books  which 
a  teacher  needs  to  study  in  the  different  cases  referred  to 
in  the  first  question. 

S.  In  bow  far  and  by  what  means  would  vou  attempt  to 
enlist  tbe  eo-operation  of  your  pnpils  in  the  administra- 
tion of  your  school  ?  Give  reasons  for  your  attitude  upon 
this  question. 

4.  Point  out  the  ways  by  which  you  would  teach  chil- 
dren to  become  self-helpful  in  learning  to  read.  What  ed- 
ucational principle  or  principles  underlie  the  necessity  to 
do  this  ? 

5.  What  are  the  strongest  reasons  for  requiring  tbe 
teacher  to  know  more  of  a  subject  than  »he  is  expected  to 
teach,  and  to  know  many  subjects  which  she  is  not  re- 
quired to  teach  in  her  grade  ? 
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AKBWEBB. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  subject;  for  the  rea- 
son that  no  one  can  have  this  knowledge  with- 
out seeing  the  relations  of  the  Idead  In  It  and 
this  knowledge  will  suggest  a  good  method  to 
pursue  In  teaching  it  to  another.  In  fact  no 
one  can  know  how  the  mind  acquires  knowl- 
edge of  a  subject  without  the  experience  of  ac- 
quiring that  knowledge.  This  is  either  a  catch 
question  or  a  poorly  considered  one. 

3.  This  question  seems  to  be  based  upon  the 
Irrational  assumption  that  a  person  may  know 
how  to  beach  a  subject  without  knowing  the 
subject.    It  Is  therefore  unanswerable. 

4.  Read  Arnold  Tompkins'  and  E.G.  Hewett*s 
articles  In  present  number, 

5.  Any  knowledge  is  related  to  all  other 
knowledge.  The  wider  one*s  knowledge  of 
these  relations  the  better  he  knows  any  one 
thing,  and,  therefore,  the  better  he  can  teach  it. 


0E06BAPHT. 

1.  Draw  outline  map  of  Indiana  locating  principal  rivers 
and  largest  six  cities,  n  mbenng  in  order  or  their  size. 

8.  Name  and  describe  the  mountain  systems  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  Irrigation?  Where  Is  it  most  prac- 
ticed in  the  United  States. 

4.  Locate  Tokio,  the  Fhilipplne  Islands,  Naples,  Mecca. 
6.  What  different  forms  or  government  exist  in  Europe? 

Name  eood  examples  of  each. 

6.  What  reasoQS  do  yon  give  for  greater  growth  in  Chi- 
cago than  In  Memphis  which  is  an  older  city. 

7.  Bound  Russia,  Turkey. 

8.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  in  geography  which 
yon  would  give  to  a  third  reader  grade? 

0.  What  are  the  principal  exports  of  France?    Of  Japan? 
10.  Describe  the  Congo  river. 


LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

1.  What  is  the  narrative  of  the  first  canto? 

2.  Explain  the  expression,  "Harp  of  the  North." 

3.  Oive  a  short  character  sketch  of  Ellen. 

4.  Explain  the  "Lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart" 

5.  Explain  the  "Ficrv  Cross.** 

6.  Who  was  Roderick  Dhu? 

7.  Explain  "Snood,**  "Anathema.** 

8.  Give  example  of  hospitality  recited  in  Canto  IV. 

9.  What  led  to  the  combat?    How  did  it  end? 
10.  Who  was  James- Fitz  James? 


Among:  tl^o  Books. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Kirk  Patrick,  of  the  Normal 
Scliool  of  Winona,  Minnesota,  has  Just  pub- 
lished a  little  manual  of  one  hundred  pages  on 
Inductive  Psychology.  Its  purpose  is  to  in- 
troduce the  untrained  normal  student  to  a 
method  of  studying  his  own  mind  and  the 
minds  of  others.  We  are  promised  a  review  of 
It  by  a  competent  critic  at  an  early  day. 


One  of  the  English  classics  for  schools  is  the 
Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers*  from  The  Specta- 
tor. They  were  written  by  Addison,  Steele,  and 
Budjell.  For  classes  in  literature  this  little 
volume  will  be  In  demand.  It  gives,  in  a  few 
pages,  the  spirit  and  best  style  of  the  English 
prose  literature  at  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

'Published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  Chicago. 
Price,  80  cents. 


Oinn  A  Company  are  issuing  a  library  of 
classics  for  young  people.  One  of  these  Is  an 
.edition  of  Don  Quixote,  edited  by  Mabel  F. 
Wheaton.  It  Is  printed  on  good  paper,  sub- 
stantially bound  In  cloth,  and  is  sold  at  a  rea- 
sonable price. 


**The  Jew  of  Malta,''  by  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe, has  been  edited  with  explanatory  notes 
by  J.  Scott  Clark,  of  Syracuse  University,  and 
published  in  a  neat  pamphlet  by  Effingham 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Chicago.  It  is  number  101  of 
their  English  classic  series.  Price,  12  cents 
per  copy. 


When  the  great  exposition  at  Chicago  has 
become  a  thing  of  the  past,  all  who  have 
feasted  their  eyes  on  its  beauties,  and  many 
who  have  not,  will  be  glad  to  have  something 
to  recall  them  to  mind,  and  to  explain  their  sig- 
nificance. To  such,  we  recommend  the  Sep- 
tember number,  **A  World's  Fair  number,"  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  In  years  to  come 
It  will  be  a  prize  which  Its  owner  would  not 
part  with  for  many  times  its  cost. 


James  Baldwin  has  recently  edited  a  com- 
panion volume  to  his  Elegies,  containing  some 
of  the  famous  allegories*  In  English  literature. 
There  Is  a  charmingly  written  introduction  by 
the  editor.  The  book  begins  with  Piers 
Ploughman,  and  gathers  in  the  most  famous 
allegories  written  by  Englishmen  down  to  the 
time  of  Robert  Burns.  The  editor's  work  Is 
admirably  done,  of  course,  and  the  publisher 
has  given  it  a  correspondingly  excellent  form. 

*Tha  Famous  AUfgorUs,  published  by  Silver,  Bnrdett  A 
Co.,  Boston. 


**Geometry  in  the  Grammar  School,*'  Is  the 
name  of  a  pamphlet  by  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanns, 
of  Harvard  University.*  It  is  an  attempt  to 
put  Into  practice  the  theory  of  Pres.  Chas.  W. 
Eliot,  that  the  grammar  school  course  should 
be  shortened  in  the  demands  it  makes  of  the 
public  In  the  ^'common  branches,"  and  en- 
riched by  some  of  the  higher  studies.  Prof. 
Hanns  Is  familiar  with  the  capabilities  of 
grammar  school  children,  and  this  pamphlet  is 
a  practical  treatise  of  great  value. 

•Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 


A  recent  volume  of  the  series  of  classics  for 
children,  published  byGlnn  <fe  Co.,  of  Boston, 
Is  '*The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurellus  Antoninus,"  edited  by  Edwin  Ginn, 
who  also  writes  the  introduction.  To  the  doubt 
that  rises  in  the  mind  of  most  teachers  that 
this  Is  too  heavy  reading  forchlldren,  theeditor 
replies  that  we  are  not  estimating  adequately 
the  power  of  children  to  understand  xtkortA 
truths.  Children  may  prefer  to  read  some- 
thing else,  but  he  thinks  that  they  will  enjoy 
Marcus  Aurellus  quite  as  well  as  they  will  the 
drill  that  they  are  put  through  In  geography 
and  arithmetic,  and  that  some  of  the  latter  can 
profitably  be  required  to  give  place  to  the  for- 
mer. However  this  may  be,  the  country  are  nn- 
derobllgation  to  Ginn  &  Co.  for  bringing  these 
reflections  of  the  great  Aurellus  within  easy 
reach  of  all  who  may  wish  to  read  them. 
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John  F.  Woodhull,  who  is  teacher  of  natural 
science  in  the  College  (or  the  Training  of  Teach- 
ers in  New  York  City,  has  made  a  little  book, 
called  "Simple  Experiments  in  the  School 
Boom,"*  that  is  a  plain  Kuide  to  teachers  who 
have  had  no  experience  In  the  teaching  of  el- 
ementary science  to  young  pupils  without  ex- 
pensive apparatus.  The  apparatus  is  all  home- 
made, and  the  experiments  are  simple  and  well 
graded.  This  little  book  is  devoted  to  chem- 
istry, and  contains  ninety-one  experiments. 

•Pnblifbed  by  B.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 


Wm.  A.  Mowry,  for  twenty  years  senior 
principal  of  the  English  and  classical  school  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  now  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Salem,  Mass.,  is  the  author  of  a 
little  book*  filled  with  familiar  talks  with  his 
boys,  upon  matters  of  deepest  concern  to  them, 
in  the  formation  of  character.  The  book  is 
filled  with  strong,  healthy,  common  sense,  pre- 
sented in  a  manly  and  attractive  style,  and 
with  numerous  illustrations  that  command  the 
Interest  and  attention  throughout.  Does  a 
teacher  want  a  hand-book  rammed  full  of 
SQgestlTe  theories  to  discuss  before  his  school, 
or  of  illustrations  that  point  a  moral,  or  does 
he  want  something  to  read  at  morning  exer- 
cises from  day  to  day,  that  will  set  pupils  to 
thinking  in  right  channels,  he  will  probably 
satisfy  his  wants  in  this  book. 

•••Tilk»  with  my  Boys,"  published  by  Roberts  Brothers, 
Boston.    Price,  11.00. 


TEACHINe  ENGLISH  6BAMMAB. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  an  essay  read  be- 
fore the  Maine  Pedagogical  Society  more  than 
a  year  ago,  by  Mr.  George  W.  Wood  of  East 
Corinth,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  show  that 
"tain't  no  use  to  study  grammar.**  The  writer 
prepared  to  write  this  essay  by  listening  to 
** grammar  recitations  conducted  by  different 
teachers,  in  different  grades,  and  in  different 
towns.**  He  reports  i^ome  very  wooden  work 
done  by  these  teachers,  but  excuses  them  by 
saying  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  teaching  but 
in  the  subject.  We  are  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  much  that  i  his  author  says,  but  we  cannot 
banish  the  thought  that  both  he  and  the  teach- 
ers whom  he  criticises,  have  wrong  ideas  of 
what  grammar  is.  He  makes  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  the  science  and  the  art  of  expres- 
sion and  thinks  the  science  should  be  banished 
from  our  schools.  This  seems  to  us  loose 
thinking.  Have  not  both  the  writer  of  this 
essay  and  the  teachers  he  refers  to  a  false  no- 
tion of  the  science  of  expression,  or  else  a  bad 
notion  of  how  to  teach  it  ? 


Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  have  also  pub- 
lished a  book  of  selections  from  the  select  works 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  including  his  autobiog- 
raphy.   Edited  by  Epes  Sargent. 

The  works  of  Franklin  extend  through  many 
volumes,  and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  His  letters  and  state  papers  are 
for  historians,  and  his  philosophical  essays  are 
part  of  the  history  of  science.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  original  minds  thus  far  developed  in 


this  country.  If  we  take  him  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  as  the  two  great  men  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, we  shall  not  come  upon  another  of  equal 
power  in  our  own  age  unless  it  be  Emerson. 

Franklin  ought  to  be  kept  in  remembrance 
for  his  almost  unmatched  services  in  gaining 
our  independence,  and  for  his  spirit  of  philo- 
sophic inquiry  and  experiment  which  was  the 
precursor  of  the  present  age  of  invention.  His 
own  scientific  theories  are  obsolete,  but  it  was 
from  his  brain  the  impulse  came  which  led  to 
the  triumphs  of  steam  and  electricity,  and  to 
the  employment  of  our  wonderful  machinery. 

As  a  whole,  the  book  presents  nearly  every- 
thing about  the  philosopher  and  statesman 
which  the  ordinary  reader  will  need  to  know. 


THE   NEW  WSBSTEB. 

"There  are  dictionaries  and  dictionaries,  but 
the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  is  Webster*s.** 
This  was  said  of  the  latest  * 'Unabridged**  by  a 
prominent  writer.  As  it  was  true  of  that  work, 
how  much  more  applicable  the  statement  is  to 
its  successor,  the  '^International,**  which  after 
a  vast  outlay  has  been  brought  to  completion 
and  placed  upon  the  market. 

This  new  Webster,  by  natural  right,  has 
taken  a  warm  place  in  the  regard  of  the  En- 
glish speaking  people.  It  is  recognized  as  the 
standard  authority.  While  compact,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive,  and  while  strikingly  at- 
tractive typographically,  and  rich  and  substan- 
tial in  binding,  it  is  still  within  the  reach  of 
about  all  who  wish  to  possess  a  book  of  this 
kind. 

In  these  days  of  sensational  publishing  and 
advertising,  it  is  refreshing  to  observe  with 
what  conscientious 'scholarly  labor  this  new 
Webster  has  been  produced,  and  the  conserva- 
tive methods  byiwhich  it  is  being  presented  by 
the  well-known  Merriam  publishing  house,  of 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Dr.  James  Baldwin,  the  author  of  '*Six  Cen- 
turies of  English  Poetry,**  ''The  Famous  Al- 
legories.** aud  "The  Book  Lover,**  has  pro- 
duced another  equally  charming  volume — "The 
Book  of  Elegies.***  It  begins  with  translations 
from  the  Greek  of  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  Bion, 
and  Moschers,  written  about  250  years  B.  C, 
viz.:  "The  Song  of  Thyrsis,**  "The  Lament  of 
Adonis,**  and  "The  Lament  for  Bion,**  and 
continues  with  elegies  by  Edmund  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  John  Milton  (Lycidas),  Thos. 
Gray,  Shelley  (Adonais),and  Alfred  Tennyson. 
(In  Memoriam  complete).  The  last  twenty 
pages  are  short  epitaphs  and  elegies  by  other 
poets.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  preface  each 
elegy  with  a  brief  history  of  its  origin,  and  to 
follow  it  with  copious  notes,  literary  and  his- 
torical. These  notes  are  the  contribution  of 
the  editor.  The  purpose  of  this  and  the  rest 
of  this  series  of  select  English  classics  is  to 
place  choice  selections  from  the  world*s  litera- 
ture into  such  cheap  and  usable  form  that  the 
home  and  the  school  can  use  them  for  system- 
atic instruction  in  literature.  The  name  of 
the  author  will  carry  with  it  the  assurance 
that  only  excellent  things  will  be  found  in  it. 

*   <>TheBook  of  Elegies,  by  Jamei  Baldwin.     Silver,  Bar- 
det  A  Co.    8M  pagee. 
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An  elegant  Tolume  of  287  pages,  entitled 
Art  and  Handicraft  in  the  Woman's  Building 
of  the  World's  Ck>]ainbian  Exposition,*  has 
been  received. 

The  paper  is  of  the  best,  the  print  is  as  clear 
and  fair  as  type  can  make,  and  the  illustra- 
tions, of  which  there  are  more  thandSO,  are  so 
well  done  that  the  sight  of  these  pictures  is  al- 
most equal  to  a  look  at  the  objects  represented. 

This  book  contains  thirty  articles  written  by 
eminent  women,  foreign  and  American,  ex- 
plaining the  formation  and  composition  of  the 
board  of  lady  managers,  the  construction  of 
the  Woman's  Building,  and  *^he  progress  and 
condition  of  women  in  different  countries  of 
the  world.  The  illustrations  include  portraits 
of  the  officers  of  the  board  of  managers,  pic- 
tures and  plans  of  the  building,  and  represen- 
tations of  the  works  of  art  and  specimens  of 
women's  handiwork  that  are  found  within  its 
walls. 

The  volume  would  make  a  charming  present 

to  any  woman  of  taste.      If  she  has  not  seen 

the  things  represented,  nothing  else  will  so 

nearly  supply  the  lack.     If  she  haaseen  them, 

nothing  else  will  so  vividly  bring  them  to  mind 

long  after  the  exposition  has  closed  and  these 

beautiful  objects  are  scattered  all  over  the 

world. 

'Published  br  Qoapil  &  Co.,  Bonsaod,  Valadon  &  Co. 
flnccesBorB,  ParU  and  New  York. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons*  is  not  a  new  book,  but 
we  have  again  looked  it  through  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure;  and  we  believe  that  we  shall 
do  any  teacher  unacquainted  with  it,  a  good 
service  by  bringing  it  to  his  attention.  On  the 
title  page  we  are  told  that  it  is  ''Designed  to 
teach  the  cofrect  spelling,  pronunciation,  and 
use  of  such  words  only  as  are  common  in  cur- 
rent literature,  and  as  are  most  likely  to  be 
misspelled,  mispronounced,  or  misused,  and  to 
awaken  new  interest  in  the  study  of  synonyms 
and  of  word  analysis."  On  every  page  are 
evidences  of  great  care  In  preparation;  and  the 
book,  if  rightly  used,  must  be  very  helpful  In 
all  those  important  purposes  for  which  it  is 
''designed."  The  country  school  teacher  will 
be  greatly  helped  if  he  will  get  the  book  and 
study  It  for  himself;  nor  are  all  the  teachers 
who  would  thus  be  benefited,  in  the  country 
schools  by  any  means.  The  exercises  are  very 
numerous,  v^y  Ingenious,  and  very  sugges- 
tive; and  it  Is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
that  the  sentences  used  are  largely  drawn  from 
good  literature,  so  that  they  have  a  valuable 
content  as  well  as  a  correct  form.  Synonyms, 
homonyms,  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  Latin  and 
Greek  roots  are  well  treated,  as  well  as  abbre- 
viations and  spelling.  We  have  long  held  the 
belief  that  much  more  might  be  done  than  is 
now  done  to  teach  the  pupils  of  our  common 
schools  in  respect  to  the  formation  and  discrim- 
inating use  of  words  in  our  common  English 
speech;  and  we  know  pf  no  book  that  seems 
better  adapted  to  help  In  this  good  work  than 
this  little  book  of  Prof.  Reed's. 


•Pnblished  by  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Interest  in  the  study  of  art  is  growing  in 
this  country,  and  especially  among  teachers 


who  are  expected  to  teach  it  In  the  public 
schools.  Many  teach(?)  art  in  theee  schools 
who  know  nothing  about  it,  but  the  number 
who  do  know  something  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. Louis  Prang,  assisted  by  some  able  teach- 
ers of  art,  has  prepared  a  little  manual  on 
Color  Instruction*  which  will  attract  much  at- 
tention. Mr.  Prang  has,  for  some  years,  been 
at  work  developing  a  new  theory  of  color.  The 
present  volume  gives  the  results  of  this  study 
so  far  as  two  fundamental  ideas,  which  are 
essentially  new,  are  concerned.  One  of  these 
is  tTieideal color  unit,  to  take  the  place  of  the  solar 
spectrum  which  has  been  heretofore  errone- 
ously considered  as  the  embodiment  of  all  color. 
Mr.  Prang  makes  the  ideal  color  unit  consist 
of  twelve  standard  colors,  the  red,  red-orange, 
orange,  yellow-orange,  yellow,  etc.,  to  red- 
violet. 

The  other  idea  Is  the  Investftfation  of  th< 
color  perception  of  the  child  (u  the  starting  point 
of  color  inetructlon,  "Hitherto  color  Instruc- 
tion has  been  based  upon  theory  only,  and 
colors  have  been  arbitrarily  given  without  any 
consideration  of  the  power  of  color  perception 
in  the  child.  In  this  course  an  appeal  to  the 
color  perception  of  the  child  is  for  the  first 
time  presented  in  a  course  of  exercises,  leading 
to  a  knowledge  of  color  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  color  sense."  Those  Interested  In 
drawing  and  color  will  not  fail  to  study  this 
very  suggestive  treatise  upon  a  subject  the 
final  word  on  which  has  not  yet  been  uttered. 

'dnggestione  for  a  Course  of  Instnictioii  in  Color  for 
PnblicBchools.  Pnbliahed  by  "Tbe  Prang  Edncatlonal 
Company.'* 


Lee  A  Shepard,  of  Boston,  have  recently 
brought  out  a  little  manual  on  Elementary 
Woodwork 

This  book  is  a  record  of  the  manual  training 
work  done  in  the  senior  grammar  grade  of  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  schools;  which  work  has 
since  its  commencement,  in  1886,  been '  in 
charge  of  Qeo.  B.  Kilbon.  Mr.  Kllbon's  early 
school  training  was  obtained  In  the  Springfield 
primary,  the  Wilbraham  district,  and  the 
Springfield  high  schools,  and  at  Monson  Acad- 
emy, supplemented  by  two  winters*  experience 
in  teaching  at  Gran  by  and  Monson,  Mass. 
The  twenty-five  years  following  were  spent  by 
him  in  various  kinds  of  shop  work  at  Spring- 
field and  Warren,  Mass.,  Meriden  and  South 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  Providence,  R.  I., during 
which  time  unusual  facilities  were  enjoyed  for 
obtaining  experimental  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous trades  which  deal  with  forming  wood  and 
iron.  The  last  ten  of  these  years  were  spent  in 
the  employ  of  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.  of  Spring- 
field, as  superintendent  of  construction,  which 
post  he  left  in  1886  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Springfield  Normal  Training  School,  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  its  organization  and  de- 
velopment. It  will  be  seen  that  he  brings  to 
the  work  unusual  qualifications  in  the  line  of 
experience. 

The  book  now  published  Is  his  plan  for  in- 
structing beginners  in  woodwork  as  it  was  ar- 
ranged in  1886,  modified  and  improved  from 
year  to  year  as  experience  dictated,  but  while 
perfection  is  not  claimed  for  It,  its  value  la  dem- 
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OQStrated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  yearly  pur- 
saed  with  earnestness  by  98  per  cent  of  the  boys 
in  the  ninth  grade;  such  pursuit  being  in  every 
case  Yolnntary.  The  remaining  two  per  cent 
hare  good  reason  for  omitting  manual  work. 
Price  by  mail,  85  cents. 


Editorial  Hention. 

The  Normal  College  of  New  York  City  con- 
tains 2,S00  students. 

There  are  1,309»251  colored  children  in  the 
colored  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Russell  Sage,  of  New  York,  will  erect  a 
dormitory  costing  9100,000  for  the  Troy  Female 
Seminary. 

President  £.  A.  Bryan,  of  Vincennes  Uni- 
versity, Ind.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Washington. 

The  public  schools  of  New  York  City  enrolled 
153,000  children  during  the  first  week  of  the 
fall  session;  5,000  were  refused  admit- 
tance for  lack  of  room. 

It  is  said  that  present  indications  promise 
1,500  students  this  fall  in  the  University  of 
Nebraski^.  It  appears  that  Brother  Can  field 
and  his  helpers  will  have  their  hands  full. 

Do  your  clothes  last  as  they  used  to  ?  If  not, 
you  must  be  using  a  soap  or  washing  powder 
that  rots  them.  Try  the  good,  old-fashioned 
Dobbins*  Electric  soap,  perfectly  pure  today  as 
in  1865. 

Mr.  Theo.  B.  Noss,  principal  of  the  Califor- 
nia, Pa.,  State  Normal  School,  has  received 
leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  and  Mr.  C.  L. 
Ehrenfeld,  the  former  principal,  will  be  acting 
principal  in  his  absence. 

The  first  of  Dr.  McMurry's  little  books  on 
**8pecial  Method"  is  now  ready;  it  relates  to 
the  teaching  of  histoy  and  literature.  Twenty- 
five  cents  sent  to  our  ofiBce  will  bring  you  a 
copy.  Several  orders  came  before  the  book 
was  ready. 

The  republicans  of  Iowa  have  nominated 
Hod.  Henry  Sabin  for  state  superintendent. 
The  democrats  have  renominated  the  present 
Incumbent,  Hon.  J.  B.  Knoepfler.  Iowa  will 
have  an  officer  of  experience  and  ability  which* 
ever  is  elected. 

Have  you  tried  Pickard's  Political  Parties, 
with  your  class  in  U.  S.  History?  If  properly 
used,  it  will  do  a  vast  deal  in  fitting  the  pupils 
for  citizenship.  It  will  help  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  difference  between  an  '*  offensive 
partisan  '*  and  an  honest  member  of  a  party. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  H.  B. 
Brown  president,  begins  the  21st  year  of  its 
existence  this  fall  with  a  very  large  attend- 
ance. It  has  long  been  the  largest  normal 
school  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  much  more  than 
a  school  for  teachers.  Send  for  a  catalogue  to 
the  president,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

For  some  years  past,  the  school  boards  in 
quite  a  number  of  towns  and  cities  have  in- 


sisted that  married  women  shall  not  teach  in 
the  public  schools.  We  note  that,  of  late,  in 
some  towns,  the  discrimination  is  carried  still 
further  by  excluding  unmarried  men  as  well 
as  married  women.  It  is  reported  that  in  Se- 
attle no  unmarried  men  will  be  employed  as 
Janitors  hereafter. 

SUrp  a  minutel  I>o  you  owe  The  Public- 
School  JouBNAL  anything  for  subscription?  If 
you  do,  will  you  not  send  it  right  to  our  office, be- 
fore you  forget  it?  It  is  a  small  matter;  and 
very  likely  it  will  soon  slip  from  your  memory. 
But  it  means  a  great  deal  to  us,  because  thous- 
ands of  dollars  are  owing  to  us  in  these  little 
sums,  and  we  need  the  rrioney. 

The  legislature  of  Alabama  has  decided  to 
allow  the  people  to  vote  upon  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  that  the  school  taxes  of 
the  white  people  shall  be  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  white  children,  and  that  the  schools 
for  the  blacks  shall  receive  for  their  support 
only  the  taxes  paid  by  the  colored  people.  The 
expectatioD  is  that  it  will  be  adopted. — SotUh' 
em  EdvcatUmal  Journal, 

Dr.  George  T.  Carpenter,  chancellor  of  Drake 
University,  died  on  July  28,  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  *'He  should  have  died  hereafter,"  for 
he  was  not  quite  50  years  of  age.  The  lotoa 
Schools  says:  *'The  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  a  complication  of  diseases,  brought 
on,  it  is  believed,  by  overwork.*'  How  often 
are  similar  deaths  similarly  accounted  for!  Is 
it  wise  to  quench  life's  candle  in  this  way, 
when  one  is  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness? 

Some  one  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  Prof.  Arnold 
Tompkins's  reply  to  the  charges,  or  rather  the 
statements  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School 
Trustees,  which  they  made  to  the  public  as  a 
defense  of  their  action  in  dismissing  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins from  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  School. 
It  is  the  brightest,  best  natured,  and  at  the 
same  time  severest  bit  of  controversial  writing 
that  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.  It  cuts 
with  a  Damascus  blade,  but  in  so  amiable  and 
artistic  a  way  that  the  victim  does  not  know 
he  is  hurt  until  he  begins  to  examine  the 
wound. 

HBNBY   SABIN. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  The  Public-School 
JouBNAL  to  enter  the  arena  of  partisan  poli- 
tics except  when  some  important  educational 
interest  can  be  forwarded  or  defended  by  so 
doing.  We  believe  in  using  every  forpe  that 
civilization  supplies  to  forward  the  improve- 
ment of  popular  education  and  we  shall  be 
democrat,  republican,  or  populist  when  one 
of  these  will  serve  education  better  than 
the  others.  But  this  platform  does  not  forbid 
our  saying  thai  the  school  people  of  the  country 
generally  will  be  pleased  if  Henry  Sabin  shall 
be  again  chosen  superintendent  of  schools  of 
the  state  of  Iowa.  We  have  not  a  word  of  crit- 
icism to  make  on  the  administration  during  the 
past  term  of  office.  We  know  nothing  about 
it.  But  we  know  Mr.  Sabin,  his  spirit,  and  his 
methods,  and  believe  that  education  every- 
where needs  the  direction  that  such  men  can 
give. 
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We  stop  to  say  that  in  our  humble  opinion 
the  SUrling  Standard  Is  a  first-class  weekly 
newspaper.  We  seldom  find  one  that  is  so 
well  edited.  It  is  a  paper,  too,  that  evidently 
regards  the  education  of  the  children  as  worthy 
of  as  much  attention  as  the  raising  of  corn 
and  hogs.    In  this  it  is  peculiar. 

The  county  superintendent  of  Clark  county, 
111.,  reports  that  every  teacher  in  his  county 
bought  and  read,  last  year,  the  books  selected 
by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers* Reading  Circle.  Is  there  another  sach 
record  in  Illinois?  We  have  reason  to  think 
that  Supt.  Sweet  is  alive  to  the  Improvement 
of  his  teachers  in  other  ways,  also. 

The  September  number  of  The  Public- 
School  Journal  has  be^n  more  highly  praised 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,than  any  other  number 
we  have  ever  published.  We  thought  it  pretty 
heavy  when  it  came  out  of  the  press, and  feared 
it  would  be  so  regarded  by  our  readers.  It 
would  have  fallen  flat  a  few  years  ago.  The 
educational  world  is  moving  along  with  all  the 
others. 

Every  school  house  in  Winnebago  county, 
111.,  has  a  national  flag  as  a  part  of  its  furnish- 
ings, which  floats  to  the  breeze  above  the 
school  on  all  national  or  state  holidays,  and 
other  days  which  the  teacher  considers  mem- 
orable. This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  interest 
taketi  in  the  matter  by  County  Superintendent 
Kinnie,  and  its  influence  upon  the  children's 
education  cannot  be  estimated 

The  Illinois  School -masters*  Club  meets  in 
Bloomington  on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday, 
October  6  and  7.  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  is  to  give 
the  principal  address.  His  subject  is  **Con- 
centration."  Not  concentration  of  mind  upon 
an  object,  but  the  concentration  of  the  studies 
pursued  in  school.  The  question  Is,  What  is 
the  central  subject  (or  subjects)  in  the  school 
curriculum,  and  what  relation  do  the  others 
bear  to  it? 

The  state  of  Nebraska  will  observe  Columbus 
day  (October  21)  in  the  public  schools  as  Li- 
brary day.  The  special  purpose,  after  the 
Columbus  day  program  has  been  completed, 
will  be  to  interest  the  people  and  scholars  in 
raising  a  fund  to  be  expended  in  a  library  for 
the  school  and  district.  If  this  is  persisted  in 
from  year  to  year  it  will  result  in  putting  a 
school  library  in  every  school  in  Nebraska. 
We  hope  Nebraska  may  prove  a  shining  excep- 
tion to  the  usual  fate  of  such  excellent  under- 
takings. 

Dr.  McMurry*s  little  book  on  Special  Method 
of  Teaching  Literature  and  History  is  ready. 
It  deals  with  the  methods  of  teaching  these 
subjects  from  the  baby-room  to  the  high  school 
In  a  masterful  and  inspiring  way.  It  gives 
lists  of  books  to  be  used  in  each  grade.  The 
large  number  of  advance  orders  already  re- 
ceived indicate  that  thousands  of  copies  will 
be  sold  within  the  year.  For  it  will  prove  to 
be  true  that  every  copy  sent  Into  a  school  will 
make  a  demand  for  it  from  every  other  teacher 
in  the  school.  It  is  sent  post-paid  by  the  Pub- 
lic-School Publishing  Company  for  25  cents. 


The  epidemic  of  robbery  that  is  sweeping 
over  the  country  broke  out  among  the  students 
of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  at 
Valparaiso  on  Saturday,  September  23.  Two 
young  men  attempted  to  play  the  bold  robber 
act  in  open  day.  They  attacked  the  yooog 
lady  secretary  In  the  banking  office,  threaten- 
ing her  life  if  she  moved  or  gave  the  alarm. 
But  she  brushed  their  revolvers  aside  and 
made  the  halls  echo  with  her  cries  for  help. 
The  robbers  fled,  with  a  thousand  students 
soon  in  full  pursuit.  They  were  brought  to 
bay  and  began  firing  upon  their  pursuers.  A 
Winchester  rifle  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  at- 
tacking party  soon  compelled  both  the  bold 
Claude  Duvals  to  bite  the  dust.  Poor  fellows! 
not  to  have  learned  that  the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard,  in  time  to  reform  their  lives. 

The  School  Board  Journal  urges  that  imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  to  build  new  school  houses 
in  towns  where  they  are  needed.  It  gives  two 
excellent  reasons  why  the  work  should  be  done 
now;  one  is  the  cheapness  of  building  mate- 
rial, and  the  other  is  the  desirability  of  far- 
nlshing  labor  for  the  unemployed.  The  sug- 
gestion is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  in 
many  towns  where  more  school  accommoda- 
tions are  in  present  demand,  or  will  be  de- 
manded in  the  near  future.  In  times  of  strin- 
gency like  the  present,  the  tendency  of  school 
boards  is  to  postpone  such  work  if  it  is  possible 
to  do  so;  but  a  little  thought  would  seem  to 
show  that  such  a  course  is  neither  economical 
nor  wise.  There  might  be  a  difficulty  in  sell- 
ing school  bonds  at  favorable  rates;  but,  as 
the  ScTiool  Board  suggests.  It  Is  more  than 
probable  that  such  bonds  need  not  be  thrown 
upon  the  general  market.  In  most  communi- 
ties, if  the  denominations  of  the  bonds  were 
small,  they  could  be  disposed  of  in  small 
amounts  to  people  In  the  neighborhood  having 
small  sums  that  they  would  like  to  invest. 

We  ask  our  readers  to  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  Prof.  McLelIan*s  article  on  **  Hundred 
Per  Cent  Method."  For  some  reason  this  me- 
chanical device  is  very  popular  with  many 
teachers;  we  suppose  it  is  because  by  it  pupils 
can  readily  ** grind  out'*  results,  in  many 
ca»es.  We  call  special  attention  to  two  points 
in  Prof.  McLellan's  article: 

1.  He  denies  the  truth  of  the  equation: 

100  per  cent  =  $200. 

He  is  certainly  right, — one  hundred  per  cent 
always  equals  o/ie,  and  nothing  else.  To  make 
the  above  equation  true,  it  must  take  the  fol- 
lowing form: 

100  per  cent  of  $200  =  S200;  but,  although 
this  is  a  true  equation,  there  is  seldom  any  oc- 
casion for  its  use. 

2.  The  writer  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  In  percentage,  the  pupil  is  not  asked  to 
deal  with  new  facts  or  new  principles;  he  Is 
asked  to  deal  with  matter  which  ought  to  be 
familiar,  merely  under  a  new  forni.  Here,  too, 
he  is  surely  right.  Percentage  offers  abiM)- 
lutely  nothing  that  is  new  to  a  pupil  who  has 
properly  done  the  preceding  work  in  any  good 
text- book.  If  he  has,  mastered  the  **  ground 
rules "  and  fractions  common  and  decimal,  he 
has  nothing  new  to  encounter  in  percentage. 
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Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agreeable  remedy  in  existence  for  preventing 
indigestion,  and  relieving  those  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
stomach. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield,  Mass,,  says:  '*I  value  it  as  an 
excellent  preventative  of  indigestion,  and  a  pleasant  acidulated  drink 
when  properly  diluted  with  water,  and  sweetened." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS*  Providence,  R.  I. 

BEWARE  OP  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 
For  Sale  by  aU  Druflrgiflts. 


Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  Tbv 
JoimNAL  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

Tom,  can  you  tell  me  why  the  Egyptian 
darkness  was  like  my  mother's  slipper? 
No,  I  can't  Pete,  tell  me. 
Oh!  because  it  might  be/eU. 

Dr.  McMurry's  little  book  on  General  Method 
is  having  an  unprecedented  sale  for  a  profes- 
sional book.  It  has  been  published  hardly  a 
year,  and  no  efforts  haye  been  made  to  adver- 
tise It  except  what  has  been  published  about  it 
in  Thb  Public-School  Journal,  and  yet  a 
very  large  first  edition  of  it  has  been  noW,  (not 
given  away),  and  a  second  revision  is  now  in 
press.  This  is  a  compliment  both  to  the  book 
and  to  The  Public- School  Joubnal  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium. 

Dr.  C.  C.  VanLiew  and  Mrs.  VanLlew,  have 
translated  Dr.  W.  Rein's  Outlines  of  Peda- 
gogics which  has  been  brought  out  in  London, 
England.  Dr.  VanLlew  is  now  at  the  head 
of  the  history  and  pedagogy  department  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 
The  lAmAitm,  Journal  of  EducaUon  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  an  able  review  of  this  book, 
which  commends  the  work  of  the  translators. 

A  map  of  the  heavens,  suited  to  every  day  in 
the  year,  for  50  cents. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Wood,  for  a  long  time  connected 
with  the  college  at  Winfield,  Kansas,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  schools  in  East  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico,  at  a  salary  of  81,600  a  year. 


The  following  appreciative  and  generous 
mention  of  Thb  Public-School  Joubnal  ap- 
pears in  The  School  Jov/mdlt  published  in  New 
York  Gity,and  edited  by  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Such 
hearty  recognition  by  so  eminent  a  contempo- 
rary is  one  of  the  compensations  in  the  life  of 
an  editor: 

**  There  is  excellent  matter  in  the  June  Pub- 
lic-School JoxTBNAL,  edited  by  Geo.  P.  Brown. 
He  discusses  very  ably  the  '  Relative  Value  of 
Studies '  and  several  other  subjects,  such  as 

*  Physiological  Psychology,'  and  *What  is  Ge- 
ography?' There  is  a  solidity  to  this  paper 
that  is  really  refreshing.  It  takes  the  same 
view  concerning  the  value  of  Dr.  Rice's  report 
of    his    visits    that    The   School  Journal  did. 

*  Much  of  it  ought  to  be  written  on  the  sky 
that  it  might  not  be  forgotten  until  the  reforms 
it  urges  are  realized.'  " 

State  Supt.  D.  L.  Ktehle,  of  Minnesota,  will 
be  missed  from  the  company  of  state  and  city 
superintendents  with  whom  he  has  been  so 
long  identified.  He  takes  the  chair  of  peda- 
gogy in  the  State  University,  for  which  he  may 
be  as  well  adapted  as  for  the  work  of  state  su- 
perintendent, but  that  remains  to  be  proved. 
He  has  achieved  a  pronounced  success  as  su- 
perintendent. 

County  Supt.  Russell  has  resigned  the  su- 
perintendency  of  Henry  county  to  take  a  posi- 
tion in  Wheaton  College. 

George  Knepper  is  now  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Col.  F.  W.  Parker  has  struck  a  new  lead. 
He  is  DOW  lecturing  at  school-masters*  clubs, 
summer  schools,  university  summer  schools, 
congresses,  etc.,  on  the  * 'Doctrine  of  Concen- 
tration." That  sounds  Herbartian.  The  edu- 
cational journals  are  pubishing  these  lectures, 
and  advertising  to  their  readers  the  fact  in  ad- 
vance. Wishing  to  help  along  in  this  good 
work,  we  make  some  extracts  from  these  pub- 
lications: 

**What  do  you  call  that  mode  of  judgment 
by  means  of  which  we  estimate  distance,  area, 
volume,  weight,  bulk,  force,  and  the  time  in 
which  force  acts?  Your  answer  is  ready.  It 
is  that  mode  of  judgment  that  we  call  number. 
What  Is  number?  And,  my  fellow  teachers, 
more  mistakes  in  pedagogy  are  due  to  inaccu- 
rate, incomplete  definitions,  than  to  anything 
else.  To  teach  a  subject  you  must  know  ex- 
actly what  It  is,  and  its  relation  to  other  sub- 
jects. 

*  'Each  subject,  (and  number  is  one  of  the  best 

examples  of  this)  was  born  in  the  minds  of 

men  in  myth.'* 

«       «       * 

* 'Number  should  be  used  in  the  solution  of 
problems  in  the  study  of  the  great  central  sub- 
ject, law.  That  is  the  great  point  in  this  doc- 
trine of  concentration. 

"What  is  number?  You  can  make  a  defini- 
tion. No  definition  is  worth  anything  to  you 
unless  you  make  it.  An  accepted  definition  is 
absolutely  useless.  My  definition  of  number 
Is  that  mode  of  judgment,  that  action  of  the 


mind  used  to  limit  objects  in  the  exact  size  of 
objects.  It  is  the  part  of  the  mind  used  to 
measure  weight  exactly,  to  limit  force,  to  limit 
time.  I  have  left  something  out — its  use  in 
measuring  something  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, the  value  of  money,  or  anything  bought 
and  sold.  Now  I  think  the  category  is  filled.*' 
If  our  readers  do  not  know  what  Col. 
Parker's  doctrine  of  concentration  is  as  re- 
ported by  one  of  his  ardent  disciples,  and  pub- 
lished in  an  educational  journal,  at  least  so 
far  as  number  is  concerned,  it  is  not  our  fault. 
But  we  cannot  yet  escape  the  conviction  that 
this  reporter  did  not  understand  what  the 
colonel  was  saying,  and  in  trying  to  report  his 
words  without  knowing  his  meaning,  some 
meaningless  combinations  were  made. 

The  Werner  Company's  advertisement  io 
this  number  of  The  Joubnal  merits  the  care- 
ful attention  of  our  readers.  The  Working 
Teachers'  Library  is  a  practical  and  valuable 
addition  to  our  educational  literature.  It  is 
the  production  of  thorough,  competent  educa- 
tors, and  provides  for  just  what  the  average 
teacher  needs  and  no  more.  The  latest  and 
best  methods  are  presented  in  these  books. 
Wo  congratulate  the  Werner  Company  on  this, 
the  first  work  of  their  recently  organized  edu- 
cational department. 

Among  our  advertisers,  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York,  have  something  of  interest  to  say  to 
those  seeking  books  for  young  people  to  read. 
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Something  Wortli  'p^^.^jr. 

Common  Schools, 
•   •     High     Schools,     and 

Academies  are  supe- 
rior books.  Why?  Because  in  them  are  found  the  results  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  practical  experiences  of  successful  educators. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Number  is  an  excellent  arithmetic,  embody- 
ing all  the  best  methods.  In  two  volumes,  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced, by  President  John  W.  Cook  and  Miss  N.  Cropsey. 

The  Health  Series  of  School  Physiologies.  By  Charles  H.  Stow- 
BLL,  M.D.  Three  volumes:  **A  Primer  of  Health,"  <«A  Healthy 
Body,"  *'The  Essentials  of  Health."  Everywhere  commended  as 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  of  today. 

Studies  in  Civil  Qovemment  and  Elements  of  Civil  Qovemment. 

By  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D.  Special  state  edition  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  Illinois,  edited  by  Herbert  J.  Barton,  A.M.,  of  Illinois 
University,  is  an  attractive  feature. 

Our  illuttrated  eatalogttefr€«  to  any  addrtss,  tells  you  what  other  valuable  books  we  have.  Send /or  U. 
SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Wfaen  an  article  has  been  sold 
for  23  jeare,  snd  il8  Bales  have 
increased  each  year,  in  spite  of 
competiiion  and  cheap  imitations, 
it  rnunt  have  eoperior  qnalit;  and 
abeolate  nniformitj'  and  parity. 
Dobbins'  Electric  Soap  has  been 
constantly  made  and  sold  since 
(869,  more  (-a<;li  yt^ar.  Can  the 
sale  of  an  inferior  article  constantly 
increase  for  23  years?  This  soap  is 
to-day  as  ever,  the  best,  the  purest, 
family  soap  made.  It  contains  no 
adnlteration  of  any  kind,  and  is 
intrioflically  the  cheapest  sosp 
made,  because  it  will  go  so  far, 
and  do  snch  perfect  work.  Ask 
yonr  grocer  for  it. 


FAIL 


tte  ginnlDa   Dobbiui'    Electric.     'Saat   eennlDS 
wiUoqt  tha  naina  on  tba  wnppar  of 

DOBBINS' SOAP  M-F'G  CO., 

Soccaiaoia  to  I.  L.  Cragin  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Plekard,  tormerl;  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  at  Chicago,  Is  the  anthor 
of  the  moflt  complete  and  most  entertaining 
briet  hlgtor;  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  polltlc&l 
parties  In  the  United  States,  that  has  ever 
bMD  written.  It  Is  the  governmental  hlBtor7 
of  ODT  coantrr  >n  lees  than  sevent;  pages,  and 
Is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  No  teaoberof  U.8 
hlilory  should  be  without  It,  for  It  helps  him 
to  the  best  sammary  to  be  used  Id  history 
clusM  that  Is  attainable.  It  Is  bound  In  flex- 
ible cloth  and  sells  for  25  cents.  Address, 
Pabllc-School  Publishing  Co. 

Will  county  snperlnteudenls,  and  any  others, 
needing  School  Registers  and  Classlflcation 
Keeordi,  hlndly  let  us  know  their  wants?  We 
can  furnish  them  with  an  excellent  article  on 
>erj  favorable  t«rms. 


The  Eduealional  Lecture  Bureau,  of  Peoria, 
111.,  will  have  charge  of  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  lectures  and  readings  given  by 
Wm.  Hawley  Smith,  the  coming  spason.  This 
bureau  has  Just  completed  a  fine  line  of  adver- 
tising of  Mr.  Smith's  performances,  which  It 
will  furnish  free  of  charge  to  all  who  secure 
his  services,  and  it  Is  prepared  to  make  th« 
most  favorable  terms  and  dates  for  his  appear- 
ance before  teachers'  Institutes  and  other  edu- 
cational gatherings,  as  well  as  lecture  courses 
for  high  schools,  churches,  or  literary  soci- 
eties, etc. 

Since  the  announcement  in  Tbe  Journal  a 
tew  months  ago,  that  Mr.  Smith  would  devote 
a  part  of  his  lime  to  this  kind  of  public  work, 
be  has  bad  more  applications  than  he  has  been 
able  to  fill.  He  has,  however,  recently  made 
some  changes  In  his  regnlar  business  which 
will  give  him  more  time  for  platform  engage- 
ments this  seasoD,  and  this  the  public  will  be 
quick  to  take  advantage  of.  It  U  the  aim  of 
the  bureau  thbt  Is  managing  for  Mr  Smith,  to 
BO  arrange  bis  routes  as  to  make  the  traveling 
expense  as  light  as  possible,  and  by  doing  this 
to  be  able  to  make  a  rate  for  his  services 
that  will  be  within  the  reach  of  even  the 
smaller  towns,  and  institutions  of  moderate 
means.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  figuring  on 
a  lecture  course  for  this  fall  or  winter,  they 
cannot  do  better  than  to  write  to  the  bureau 
for  terms  for  an  entertainment  by  Mr.  Smith, 
and  If  they  can  secure  him  for  an  evening, 
we  can  promise  them  one  of  the  pleasantest- 
and  most  profitable  performances  they  have 
ever  listened  to. 

The  address  of  the  Educational  Lecture 
Bureau  is  room  3)3  Observatory  building, 
Peoria,  111.  A  letter  of  Inquiry  sent  to  them 
will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  give  full  In- 
formation regarding  dates,  terms,  etc. 
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W.  BAXXB  *  Oa.  DorahMter,]taai. 

The  multitude  of  worm  personal  friends  all 
over  the  country  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Donnelly,  the 
very  popular  representative  of  the  publishing 
house  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &.  Co.,  of  New  York 
City,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  fast  re- 
covering from  his  recent  severe  sickness. 
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Have  you  read  the  Evolviixmof  Doddf  There 
Is  no  book  more  popular  with  teachers  Just 
now;  and  It  will  do  any  thoughtful  teacher  or 
parent  good  to  read  It. 

Have  you  read  Black  Beauty  yourself?  Have 
you  read  it  to  your  pupils?  We  have  the  best 
reason  for  saying  that  it  will  interest  children; 
and  it  will  do  them  good.     (See  adv.) 

Said  a  great  Congregational  preacher. 

To  a  hen,  "You're  a  beautiful  creature," 
And  she,  just  for  that,  laid  two  eggs  in  his  hat; 

And  thus  did  the  hen  reward  Beecher, 

Teachers'  salaries  have  been  reduced  re- 
cently in  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  west; 
among  them  are  San  Francisco,  Pair  Haven, 
Washington,  St.  Paul,  and  some  others. 

Prof.  Hiram  H.  Buck,  who  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Blackburn  University 
last  year,  has  been  elected  to  the  department 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  high  school  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  This  high  school  enrolls  375  pu- 
pils, and  pays  good  salaries  to  the  teachers. 

$75.00  to  $250.00  PER  MONTH 

can  be  made  workiDg  for  iia.  Spare  hours  turned  to  good 
account  This  is  of  especial  interest  and  valae  to  teachers. 
Never  mlDd  about  sending  stamp.    Address 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Richmond,  Va. 


Mr.  Louis  James  Block,  principal  of  the  An- 
derson school,  Chicago,  has  been  writing  some 
good  poetry  in  these  later  times.  His  * 'Friend- 
ships of  the  Faiths,"  is  his  latest  publication, 
and  is  inscribed  to  the  International  Congress 
of  Religions.  It  is  published  by  Chas.  H.  Kerr 
&  Ck).,  Chicago.  In  the  press  of  business,  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  read  it  except  in 
spots,  but  we  know  enough. about  it  to  feel  safe 
in  assuring  our  readers  that  it  is  good  poetry, 
and  that  it  preaches  a  wholesome  doctrine. 

BOTH  FOB  $2.50  ▲  TBAB. 

The  great  illustrated  monthlies  have  in 
the  past  sold  for  $4.00  per  year.  It  was  a  won- 
der to  the  printers  how  the  Cosmopolitan,  with 
its  nearly  1,536  pages  of  reading  matter  by  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  world,  and  its  1,200  il- 
lustrations by  clever  artists,  could  be  furnished 
for  $3.00  a  year.  In  January  last  it  put  in  the 
most  perfect  magazine  printing  plant  in  the 
world,  and  now  comes  what  is  the  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  will  send  Thb  Public- 
School  Journal  to  a  new  subscriber  for  one 
year  and  also  the  CosmopoUtan  for  one  year 
for  $2.50  for  both.  This  reduction  is  a  pre- 
mium to  new  subscribers,  but  an  old  subscriber 
can  get  the  advantage  of  it  by  sending  us  the 
name  of  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Public- 
School  JouBNAL  with  $2.50  and  receive  the 
Cosmopolitan  for  one  year  for  his  trouble. 

We  will  send  fifteen  of  our  selected  merit 
cards  for  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Journal. 

Miss  Theda  Gildemeister,  of  Hillsboro,  Illi- 
nois, succeeds  Miss  Ann  C.  Anderson  as  di- 
rector of  primary  work  at  the  Southern  Illi- 
nois Normal  University.  Miss  Anderson  goes 
to  River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  with  Mr.  Hull. 


IMPORTANT  BOOKS 

SUFFLEMENTARY  READING. 


Mrs.  Bolton's  **Famous"  Books,  10  vols.  Illus- 
trated. 19mo,  81.50  per  vol.  Poor  boys  who  became 
famous,  girls  who  became  famous,  * 'Famous  American 
Authors,"  etc.    By  Sarah  K.  Bolton. 

"Specially  adapted  for  the  rapidly  ffrowing  reading  cir- 
cles of  our  country.**— «7<>uma/  of  Saueation. 

Mrs.  Farmer's  "Famous  Rulers,"  and  "Famous 

Queens.**     By  Mrs.  Ltdxa  Hott  ^abmir.     ISmo. 

Illustrated.    81.60  per  yol. 

"Of  much  historical  value  and  positive  interest.'*— Con- 
grregationalUt, 

De  Amicis'  "Guore,"  an  Italian  School-Boy's 
Journal.  By  Edmondo  db  Amiois.  From  the  thirty- 
ninth  Italian  edition.    18mo,  81.35. 

"Deserves  a  place  heside  Tom  Bailey  and  Tom  Bzown.** 
— Commercial  Bulletin. 

Short  Studies  in  Botany.    By  Mrs.  Habbiet 

C.  CooPBB.    Fully  illustrated.    ISmo,  81.00. 

A  practical  demonstration  that  botany  may  be  made 
attractive  to  very  young  children. 

Little  Arthur*s  History  of  England,  Little  Ar- 
thur*s  History  of  France,  and  Little  Arthur*s  History 
of  Rome,  giving  in  concise  and  easy  language  all  the 
essential  facts  of  English,  French,  and  Roman  His- 
tory.   19mo.    Illustrated,  81.S5  per  volume. 

Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserables.  Translated  by 
Isabbl  F.  Hafgood.   1  vol.,  ISmo.'  Illustrated.  81.8& 

Duruy's  History  of  France.  By  Victor  Dubut. 

With  thirteen  engraved  maps.    12mo,  cloth,  88.00. 

A  Century  of  American  Literature.  From  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  to  James  Rnssell  Lowell.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  Huntihgton  Smith.    ISmo,  81.S0. 

Her  Majesty's  Tower.  A  History  of  the  Tower 
of  London.  By  W.  Hbpwobth  Dixon.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   18mo,  83.00.1 

The  Astor  Library  of  Standard  Literature. 
Comprising  the  most  popular  works  of  Dickens,  Scott, 
Cooper,  Irving,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  etc.  1^5  vols.  19mo. 
H  Russia  binding,  75  cents  per  vol. 

Standard  Poets.  Browning,  Bryant,  Burns, 
Scott,  Chaucer,  Milton,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Words- 
worth, etc.  108  vols.,  ISmo,  Vt  Russia  binding.  75 
cents  per  vol. 

The  Rollo  Books.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  14  vols. 
in  7.    16mo.    Illustrated.    88.75. 

Abbott's  American  Histories.  By  Jacob  Ab- 
bott.   l8mo,  4  vols.    Illustrated.    16.00. 


SeivA  for  our  complete  catalogue  giving  fuU  in- 
formation, 

T.Y.CROWELL&CO. 

46  East  14tl&  Street,  New  York. 
100  Porebase  Street Boston. 
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HAYB  TOn  ▲  FLAe  OVER  YOUB  SCHOOL  HOUSE, 

YET? 

To  be  sure,  the  Columbian  year  draws  near 
its  close;  but  the  flag  wil]  mean  even  more 
next  year  than  It  does  this.  We  are  still  furn- 
ishing flags  to  teachers  at  reduced  rates.  They 
are  the  same  kind  that  have  given  such  perfect 
satisfaction  to  our  numerous  customers. 

Member  of  Board  of  Trade — That  man  Jones 
is  an  awful  liar;  he  lies  like  Ananias. 

Aaron  (a  fellow  member) —Ananias,  Ananias, 
who  vas  he?    Vas  he  a  member  of  de  board? 

ConkeifB  Quide  to  the  WorWa  Fair  is  a  val- 
uable publication  that  gives  a  very  full  cata- 
logue of  what  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Columbian 
Fair,  and  where  it  can  be  found,  and  it  is 
beautifully  Illustrated,  as  the  pictures  in  this 
and  some  of  the  following  numbers,  of  the 
foreign  buildings  will  witness.  This  guide  is  a 
valuable  volume  for  every  reader  of  The  Jour- 
nal to  keep  for  future  reference.  We  will 
send  a  copy  as  a  premium  for  each  new  sub- 
scriber that  may  be  sent  to  us.  If  you  wish  to 
have  the  guide,  say  so  in  the  order  you  send  in 
for  The  Journal. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  every 
teacher  should  arrange  for  a  liberal  supply  of 
the  best  periodical  literature,  if  he  has  not 
done  it  sooner.  It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
our  subscribers  to  consult  our  clubbing  list,  in 
the  advertising  pages.  "Get  the  Best,'*  and 
save  money  at  the  same  time. 


The  Jnter-Stote  School  Review  has  come  out 
In  a  new  and  greatly  iipproved  form  in  the 
September  number.  It  presents  a  very  at- 
tractive appearance. 

Bushville,  111.,  recently  lost  its  principal 
school  building  by  fire. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed because  of  the  custom  at  the  meetings 
of  teachers  to  fill  the  program  with  papers, 
leaving  no  room  for  discussion.  There  is  much 
reason  in  this  complaint,  but  the  audience 
which  does  not  wish  to  join  in  the  discussion 
much  prefers  to  listen  to  well  digested  papers 
than  to  rambling,  pointless  speeches  by  the 
smart  Alecs.  If  the  presiding  officer  could 
choke  off  those  who  have  nothing  of  value  to 
say,  and  could  induce  those  to  speak  who  can 
throw  additional  light  upon  the  question  under 
discussion,  then  a  general  discussion  would  be 
a  necessary  part  of  every  such  meeting. 
Jonathan  Piper  tells  a  story  of  a  teachers' 
meeting  in  which  two  or  three  young  men  pub- 
licly protested  because  they  were  not  permitted 
to  discuss  the  subjects  more  at  length,  when 
one  of  the  ladies  arose  and  quieted  the  un- 
fledged orators  by  remarking  that  the  great 
part  of  the  audience  were  doomed  to  listen, 
anyway,  and  since  that  was  their  fate  they 
would  rather  listen  to  experience  and  knowl- 
edge than  to  be  practiced  upon  by  inexperience 
and  ignorance.  There  is  many  an  audience 
of  teachers  that  would  like  to  make  the  same 
remark  when  a  general  discussion  is  in  pro- 
gress. 


.  .  ^  NOW  READY  .  .  . 


VIGOH,  6HAGE  AjlD  HEAIiTH,  Op  BODY  A]1D  ]HI5D. 


BY  THE   USE  OF 


Haos  Hasmassen's  Physical  Calture  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  commands  are  illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  half-tone  pictures  from  photo- 
graphs of  Milwaukee  children.  Any  teacher  can  give  instructions  by  the  use  of  this  book  In 
calisthenics,  marching,  wand,  dumb-bells,  and  Indian  club  exercises.  The  lessons  contain 
varied,  pleasing,  and  exceedingly  beneficial  movements.  They  will  be  helpful  in  making  a  school 
orderly  and  attractive.  They  please  parents  and  pupils,  and  what  is  better,  give  the  children 
vigor,  grace  and  health,  resulting  in  more  effective  study  and  better  recitations.  The  subject 
of  Physical  Culture  is  now  attracting  attention,  and  teachers  giving  these  exercises  will  become 
popular.    The  book  will  be  sent  by  mall  for  $1.25. 


OBSEf^VATIOH  LiESSOHS 

Leading  to  and  preparing  for  the  rational  study  of  geography,  are  now  given 
la  all  progressive  schools.  Troeger's  Science  Book  contains  such  lessons. 
They  are  put  in  language  the  child  of  nine  or  ten  years  can  understand. 
They  are  especially  adapted  to  train  the  senses,  to  induce  children  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  facts  by  their  own  efforts  and  to  give  them  an  interest  In  nature 
that  will  never  die  out.  This  book  is  proving  a  great  success  in  the  school 
room.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  50  cents.    Address, 

GEO.  SHEIRWOOO  &  CO., 


A 


307  flind  309  Waibflish  AVtt. 


Chittfligo,  Illinois. 
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STUDY  OF  WORDS. 


A  practical  spelling  book,  with  definitions,  presenting  nearly  2,000 
words  in  common  use,  and  possessing  superior  merit.  The  words  are 
grouped,  arranged,  and  defined,  with  especial  view  to  the  student's  con- 
venience. As  a  practical  and  handy  spelling  text  for  schools  of  all 
kinds,  and  for  the  private  study,  the  work  has  no  superior. 

Pantagbaph  Printing  and  Stationery  Co., 

PUBL.ISHBRS, 

BLOOTUCINOTON,    ILLINOIS. 


Price,  25c.    Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


SCHOOL  HOUSE   FLAGS. 

Do  you  want  a  flag  for  your  school  house? 
If  you  do,  you  can  buy  one  of  first  rate  quality 
for  less  money  from  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Bloomington,  III.,  than 
from  the  manufacturer.  We  deal  in  first  class 
goods  only.  We  give  more  and  better  School 
Journal  for  the  money  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  we  follow 
the  same  rule  in  our  supply  department. 

CvMffmer — Isaac,  this  is  Saturday,  your  Sab- 
bath; how  can  you  try  to  sell  me  that  coat,  do- 
ing business  on  your  holy  day? 

J8aa(>— Mine  frent,  ven  I  offers  you  dat 
elegant  coat  for  only  ten  dollars,  dat  is  not 
beesness,  dat  vas  charity. 

AMBITIOUS  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  should  be  leaders  in  every  commun- 
ity; their  opinions  looked  up  to  and  respected; 
and  there  are  very  many  who  long  for  a  larger 
sphere  of  usefulness,  who  are  ambitious  sure 
enough,  not  only  to  teach  and  to  prove  really 
helpful  to  all  they  come  in  contact  with,  but  to 
build  themselves  up  in  the  world  financially, 
physically,  and  every  other  way.  To  all  who 
feel  this  way  it  will  prove  of  great  interest  and 
value  to  communicate  promptly  with  B.  F. 
Johnson  &.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  Be  sure  to 
mention  the  fact  that  you  are  a  teacher. 

If  you  want  some  slate  blackboards,  write  to 
us  about  them.  They  are  pretty;  they  are  per- 
manent; in  the  long  run  they  are  cheap. 

Public-School  Pub.  Co. 


>" 


>»♦ 


Says  the  examining  attorney,  ^'Witness, 
what  is  your  name?** 

"Moses  Abrahams.** 

**What  is  your  business?* 

''I  sells  clothing.** 

•*What  is  your  place  of  buslnes?* 

'^Chatham  street.** 

* 'What  is  your  religion,  Mr.  Abrahams?" 

**Vell  now,  I  tells  you  my  name  is  Moses 
Abrahams,  and  I  sells  clothing,  on  Chatham 
street.  Now,  you  say,  What  is  your  religion, 
Mr.  Abrahams?  I  tells  you,  Pse  a  Quaker;  don*t 
you  give  dot  away.'* 

For  eight  years  I  have  suffered  from  catarrh, 
which  affected  my  eyes  and  hearing;  have  em- 
ployed many  physicians  without  relief.  I  am 
now  on  my  second  bottle  of  £ly*s  Cream  Balm, 
and  feel  confident  of  a  complete  cure — MaryC. 
Thompson,  Cerro  Gordo,  111. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  State  Normal  at  Madison,  opened  Au- 
gust 25,  with  an  increase  of  attendance  and  a 
full  corps  of  teachers. 

The  South  Dakota  Educator  is  the  leading 
teachers*  Journal  of  the  northwest,  and  has  a 
large  paid  circulation. 

The  State  Teachers*  Association  will  hold  its 
next  session  at  Parker. 

The  titate  Normal  at  Madison,  opens  with  an 
increased  attendance,  under  Gen.  H.  H. 
Beadle. 

The  superintendent  of  Beadle  county,  I.  F. 
Nickle.  urges  his  teachers  not  to  take  less  than 
thirty  dollars  per  month. 
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Supt  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick  remains  at  the 
bead  of  the  Omaha  schools.  The  schools  of 
this  city  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  what 
has  ^ven  evidence  of  its  value.  They  believe 
In  progress,  but  they  believe  some  truth  has 
been  already  discovered.  Growth  means  that 
the  new  must  be  assimilated  with  the  old. 

A  reader  of  The  Joubkal  in  La  Crosse,  Wis- 
consin, writes:  **Last  year  a  friend  and  my- 
self tried  taking  The  Public-School  Journal 
together,  but  we  found  that  arrangement  un- 
satisfactory, since  neither  of  us  ever  felt  ready 
to  part  with  a  copy,  so  I  send  this  year  91.50 
for  The  Joubnal  for  myself.  I  enclose  also 
75  cents  for  McMurry's  'General  Method.*" 
This  is  the  way  it  always  works  when  a  reader 
of  The  Joubnal  once  gets  thoroughly  into  the 
spirit  and  swing  of  it.  And  the  sequel  of  this 
letter  generally  follows — they  want  McMarry's 
Qmeral  Method.  And  that  will  make  'them 
want  his  little  hand-books  on  special  methods 
in  teaching  the  different  branches.  And  these 
books  on  special  method  will  make  them  want 
the  books  now  in  preparation,  of  maieriol  to  be 
used  in  teaching  the  different  subjects  to  the 
boys  and  girls.  The  only  way  for  a  teacher  to 
be  contented  with*  himself  is  to  stop  growing. 
Then  the  desires  and  aspirations  which  come 
from  knowledge  will  never  trouble  him. 


We  note  that  Mr.  B.  G.  Boone  has  been  in- 
stalled as  principal  of  the  Ypsilanti  Normal 
School  with  appropriate  ceremony  and  true 
Wolverine  enthusiasm.  We  predict  an  in- 
creased prosperity  for  this  institution  under 
his  administration. 

JACKSONVILLB    80UTHEASTEBN  LIKE. 

The  direct  route  between  the  north  and 
south,  with  good  connections  for  the  east  and 
west.  Extending  from  Peoria  on  the  north  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  on  the 
souih,  with  branches  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
from  Litchfield  to  Springfield,  and  from  Litch- 
field to  Columbiana,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Bunning  the  famous  "Bed  Express'*  trains 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria.  These  trains  are  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 

B  e  rC.  A. 

This  company  pays  particular  attention  to 
school  superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  on  their  various  trips  for  plea- 
sure and  to  attend  meetings,  whether  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties,  and  will  take  pains  to 
make  whatever  special  arrangements  the  stu- 
dents require. 

D.  W.  BiDBB,  W.  W.  Kent, 

Gen.  Supt.,  Gton.  Pass  Agt., 

Jacksonville,  111. 
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POND'S  EXTRACT 


Have  the  early  frosts  or  too  late  a  lin- 
gering by  the  garden  gate  again  aroused 
that  RHEUMATISM  so  peacefully 
slumbering  the  summer  long  ?  Well,  If 
it's  very  bad  you  must  change  your  diet 
and  perhaps  take  some  distasteful  drug 
— the  doctor  will  tell  you  what — but  first 
rub  thoroughly  the  part  afflicted  with 
POND'S  EXTRACT,  then  wrap  it 
warmly  with  flannel,  and  the  rheuma- 
tism may  wholly  disappear.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  much  relieved.  Now  that  you 
have  the  POND'S  EXTRACT  try  it  for 
any  of  the  many  things  its  buff  wrapper 
mentions.       It's  a  wonderful  curative. 

But  don't  accept  substitutes. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  CO.,  76  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


FOR 
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S.  R.  WINCHELL'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


969    WalMwh  AT«na«t 

Ohieaffo,    dlffen    mate- 

J    rially    from    others.      It 
■■■•■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■•■•■••■■■•.•.■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■a     geei^g  ^j,^  oo-opentlon  of 

thoM  who  employ  teacher:  It  procareB  teaeherefor  poeUione,  not  poeitionsfor  teaeJure.  It  seeka  after  and  solicits 
the  enrollment  of  the  beet  teaehere,  and  accepte  no  othere.  It  accepts  no  registration  fee  from  teachers,  except  twenty 
c»t8  for  correspondence.  It  does  not  notify  teachers  of  vacancies,  nor  ask  them  to  apply  for  positions  unless  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  boards.  School  boards  are  invited  to  consult  it  withont  expense.  The  asaal  commission  is  charged  to 
•••chers  whose  names  are  registered,  when  they  are  selected  for  a  position  through  the  aid  of  the  agency.  Applications 
'rom  teachers  should  be  accompanied  by  ten  cents  in  stamps,  with  full  statement  of  age.  education,  experience,  and  the 
salary  wanted,  also  a  photograph  and  testimonial.  In  reply  an  enrollment  blank  will  be  sent  or  the  papers  and  photo- 
fCaph  returned. 
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ESPECIALLY  APPROPRIATE  FOR  THIS  YEAR'S  WORK. 

Early  History  Stories  of 

North,  South,  and  Central  America. 


Il  coDtkina  thlrtj-foDr  luUnKlr  Intcnattng  atorlee  foDDi 
It;,  deicrlbtn;  tbe  dulngadveoUiKe  and  Ibrmlng  sKipea, 
udeDdund  bj  the  dlscorenn  and  fauiidenot  ttaetlimAni 


foDDded  on  tbe  best  bUtorlol  laUur- 


resdliE  for  etQdenu.  Now  m  Thibd  Bditidh.  Adopled  lu  81.  Pant  for  rappltmenlvT 
ling.  Shonld  be  in  the  buida  at  every  toucher  ud  ■tadant  of  bUtorr-  H«r  be  celonwd 
'■  ■atlifulorj,  Clolta,  300  [use  pigei,  cleir  print,  atij  eutmilnn,  pnce  oalj  CO  emit. 
J  teacher,  tomple  will  Bo»tbnI*BcBnt>.    Inlrodneilon  r«t«,  H.9D  par  dozen. 


SapplameBtarr  BmmUbk  for  Saeond  mad  Third  GisdM. 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  for  Little  Children. 

Br  FLORA.  J.  COOKS,  of  tlia  Uook  Coanty,  HI.,  Hom*l  Behool. 

Mifa  Cooke  u;a,  in  Preface:  "Peeling  tbe  great  need  of  oloilei  tonnded  apon  good  iller- 
atare,  wblcb  ara  within  tbe  comprebeimlon  of  Tliila  children,  I  have  crndelj  written  onttbe 
ihstthei  mar  anffgeat  to  primary  leathera  the  great  wealth  of  matorlal  within  our  eaaj  leaeh." 
anfolloHB,  torpapllaof  second.  Iblrd,  aod  tannbgradei:  Plowib  Storiu. 
.    .         m  SroBiaa,  3:  Hinibauioy  Stobiii,  a.  Cloud  Stokiib,  S:  Tbee  Siobi»,  3:  A 
Iie,4:  Bub  UirHa.a;  Tibi  Storiib.S;  MiacELLaHloue  Stohieb,  7.    Tl      '     -      '     ■    ■  .     .  ..      ~ 

and  mjtha  tormerly  In  the  pamphlet  hj  that  name.    This  Utile  work  eoni 
r«tea  will  ba  made  for  claaa  naa.    J/  |rou  don't  haw  tnv  cataiogytti  far  IS 

A.  FLANAGAN,  262  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


t>,a.  Cloud  Stokiib, S;  Tbee  S^ 

"■—  latter  Inclode  moav  u.  lui 

IB  ninelj-two  pageg      frtc 
__j iind /or  tkan  lu 


The  Teachers'  Exchange. 


^  fop  Teai^heps.  Schools,  and  Colleges. 


The  Wettem  Teacher  1b  a  bright  »nii  Inspir- 
ing monthly  edited  by  SU&s  Y.  Olllan.  The 
editor  needs  no  Introduction  to  the  readers  of 
Thr  JouBNAi..  The  magazine  ii  growing  in 
excellence  from  month  to  moDtb  and  has  tbe 
courage  of  Its  convictions.  In  the  September 
number  there  Is  a  suggestion  of  truckling  to 
weaklings  of  the  "profession,"  In  Its  sneer  at 
those  Jonrnala  thai  are  trrlng  to  help  the 
teachers  to  higher  conceptions  or  teaching,  in 
which  it  seems  to  tell  there  people  that  their 
native  mother  wit  is  their  best  guide  to  what 
ther  shall  read  and  how  they  shall  teach.  It 
Is  a  bit  of  sop  thrown  out  to  tbe  hoi  pollol 
wblcb  la  unworthy  of  tbe  general  high  purpose 
of  this  paper.  What  we  want  Is  to  get  out  of 
the  dreary  mechanism  that  Is  now  cursing  tbe 
schools.  This  cannot  be  done  by  Inventing 
stilt  other  mechanical  devlces,or  by  patting  me- 
chanical teachers  on  tbe  back  and  sneering  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  better  way. 

But  this  is  a  temporary  mental  aberration  of 
a  periodical  that  we  believe  Is  to  lend  a  strong 
band  la  prying  tbe  educational  wagon  out 
of  the  mud.  What  It  so  ably  condemns  In  tbe 
maoageiaenl  of  normal  schools,  vIe.:  formal- 
Ism,  it  certainly  would  not  perpelnate  In  the 
lower  schools. 

We  send  The  Pdblic-School  Jodbdai.  and 
tbe  We»t«m  Teadur  tor  S3.00  believing  that 
the  two  will  make  an  admirable  combination 
for  tbe  reading  teacher. 


Priu.  J.  W.  Herder,  of  the  Oakwood,  Ill.t 
public  schools,  has  published  a  report  and 
course  of  study  for  1893-94.  With  the  course 
of  study  are  given  many  suggestions  about 
teaching  it. 

I  am  an  old  man  and  have  been  a  constant 
sufferer  with  catarrh  for  the  last  ten  years.  I 
am  entirely  cured  by  tbe  use  of  Ely's  Cream 
Balm.  It  is  strange  that  so  simple  a  remedy 
will  cure  such  a  atubborn  ditiease. — Henry  Bil- 
lings, U.S.  pension  attorney,  Washington, D.C. 

ST.  LOUIS  UUITBD  VIA  WABASH  UME. 

The  Chlcago-St.  Lotils  Limited,  leaving  Chi- 
cago dally  except  Sunday  at  10:32  a.  m.,  Is  now 
a  solid  vestlbuled  train,  built  especially  for 
tbe  traffic  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  ar- 
riving in  St.  Louis  at  6:4R  p.  m.  It  Is  made  up 
of  cafe  car,  library  car,  parlor  car,  palace  day 
coaches,  and  smoking  car,  arranged  In  the 
order  named.  It  makes  quicker  time  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Iiouls  than  any  of  our  competi- 
tors. Cafe  serves  meals  a  la  carte,  of  a 
quality  equal  to  any  restaurant.  The  Hbrarj 
Is  equipped  with  all  the  standard  works.  The 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  dailies  and  the  leading 
Illustrated  weeklies  and  periodicals  are  kept 
on  file.  Every  convenience  known  to  the 
traveler  Is  to  be  found  on  this  train.  Time, 
eight  and  a  quarter  hours,  Chicago  to  St. 
IjOuIs.    Ticket  office,  SOI  Clark  street. 
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MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATKB. 

A  Urge  hftndsotue  m»p  of  the  United  States, 
iDOiuit«d,  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  Dse, 
Is  tesaed  by  the  BurllngtoD  RonU.  Copies  will 
be  mailed  to  knr  address  on  recalpt  of  flrteen 
ceott  Id  postage  by  P.  S.  Eustls,  Gen'1  Pass. 
Ageul,  C,  B.  Jk  Q.  R.  R.,  ChlcaRO,  III. 

Sopt.  S.  S.  Kimble,  of  Rock  Island,  sends  us 
■□  Interesting  report  of  the  public  schools  of 
lut  year,  Flfty-flve  teachers  are  empioTed, 
with  an  average  attendance  ol  2,122  pupils. 
Tbe  enrollment  In  the  high  school  was  307,  and 
T  boys  and  SS  girls  graduated.  The  same  old 
story  ol  the  non-attendance  ol  boys  upon  the 
high  school.  The  city  pays  out  about  SSS.OOO 
tor  lultloir  annnally,  and  one-eighth  as  much 
for  Janitors.  There  are  SOT  pupils  enrolled  in 
parochial  schools. 

DKSIBXD   TNFOSUATIOK. 

We  desire  to  Impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  superiority  of  the  service  offered  by 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Lines  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Du- 
luth  and  all  points  in  tbe  Northwest.  Two 
fut  trains  leave  Chicago  dally  for  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  with  Pullman  Vestl- 
bnled  Drawing  Boom  Sleepers  and  Coaches  of 
latest  design.  Its  dining  car  service  Is  un- 
surpassed. This  tbe  public  Is  Invited  to  Judge 
tor  Itself.  It  Is  the  only  route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  over  which  both  Pullman  Vestlbuled, 
first-class,  and  Pullman  Tourist  cars  are  ope- 
rated from  Chicago  via  St.  Paul  without 
change. 

Pamphlets  giving  valuable  Information  can 
be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  your 
neiresl'  ticket  agent,  or  to  Jas.  C.  Pond,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 


If  every  one  of  our  subscribers  would  send 
us  one  new  subscription  It  would  cost  blm  or 
her  but  llule,  and  would  do  us  and  tbe  new 
subscriber  much  good.  Thk  Jousnal  will  be 
more  valuable  than  ever  this  year  to  the  wide- 
awake teacher. 

Now,  as  an  additional  Inducement  to  our  old 
subscribers  to  do  a  tittle  missionary  work  for 
us,  we  agree  to  send  for  each  new  subscription 
at  SI. SO,  any  one  of  the  following  valuable  pre- 

1.  Special  Method  In  Teaching  History  and 
Literature  In  all  the  Grades  Below  the  High 
School;  by  Dr.  Charles  McMurry. 

a.  The  Tales  of  Troy,  for  supplementary 
readingi  by  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo. 

3.  Language  Work  Below  the  High  School, 
In  three  numbers;  by  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo. 

4.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Bise  and  Fall  of 
Political  Parties,  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
history  of  our  government,  of  great  value  to 
history  classes;  by  Dr.  J.  L.  PJckard. 

5.  The  Evolution  of  Dodd,  an  educational 
story,  showing  how  to  capture  a  bad  boy,  and 
evolve  him  into  a  good  American  citizen;  by 
William  Hawley  Smith. 

fl.  Twenty-five  carefully  assorted  merit- 
cards,  every   one  of  them  a  thing  of  beauty. 

7.  A  large  pofrirait  nf  Columbui. 

8.  Conkey'i  Guide  to  the  World's  Fair—&  de- 
scription of  what  is  to  be  seen  and  where  to  see 
lt_artlstieally  Illustrated. 

9.  For  one  new  subscriber  and  one  dollar  In 
money,  we  will  send  the  CosmopotU'in,  a  most 
beautiful  four-dollar  magazine,  admirably  Il- 
lustrated. This  is  the  best  offer  ever  made  of 
a  first  class  American  magazine. 
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Aj^leton'B 

Cream  Balm 
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Reading .... 
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The  pabllc  schools  of  Poorla  h<tv«  opened 
with  a  IftrgetTlDcreuedettendnnce.iiiore  than 
five  hundred  paplls  In  the  high  school  alone. 
Supt.  Dougherty  has  a  firm  hold  upon  hts 
schools,  and  the  next  rear  promises  to  be  one 
ot  Ki^at  prosperity  and  advancemeDt.  The 
spirit  of  progress  la  Invading  all  ot  our  best 
schools  as  never  befere.  It  Is  the  daty  of  the 
large  cities  and  towns  to  lead,  and  the;  prom> 
Ise  to  do  It. 

A  BKBTACBAirr  ON  WHKELB. 

Hay  istb  the  first  cafe  car  was  put  Id 
service  dd  the  Wabash  railway  fast  day  train 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The  car  Is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  first-clset  restaur- 
ant on  wheels.  A  passenger  can  spend  2i 
cents  or  $S.OO  In  It  for  a  meal.  Steaks  and 
meats  of  all  Itlnds  will  be  supplied,  and  In 
that  and  man;  other  respects  It  will  differ 
from  a  buffet  car.  The  car  Is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  cafe,  but  the  seats  are  as  comfortable  as 
the  Pullman  seats,  so  a  passenger  can  take  his 
time  at  lunch.  The  car  Is  attached  to  the 
train  at  all  times  and  the  cook  ia  at  all  times 
ready  to  serve  short  orders.  This  restaurant 
carls  an  original  Idea  of  the  Wabash  man- 
agement and  Is  a  great  success.  The  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  Limited  leaves  Chicago  at 
10:^2  a.  m.  dally  except  Sunday,  arriving  St. 
Louis  e:4S  p.  m.,  making  the  fastest  time  be- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Time,  eight 
and  a  quarter  hours. 


A  HARVEST  FOR .... 
ENERGETIC  AGENTS. 


If  Id  the  changes  incident  to  the  closing  and 
opening  of  a  school  year,  any  of  the  normil 
schools  should  etill  need  one  or  more  ^ReieM 
men  or  women  In  their  faculties,  It  will  be  for 
their  advantage  to  write  at  once  to  the  edilon 
of  TttB  Journal. 

BOUE   UOBK   EVIDKKOB. 

A  prominent  superintendent  In  Indiana 
writes;  "For  the  past  three  years  we  have  been 
working  outacDurseotstudy  having  regard  for 
the  principles  set  forth  Id  McMurry'a  Oeneraj 
Method.  With  this  as  a  hand-book  of  found 
tion  principles,  we  will  be  able  to  work  m< 
consistently.  I  regard  this  little  book  atof 
greater  practical  value  In  Its  field  than  aar 
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LOVEL 

Diamond  C 


Out*  Best  E 

Thb  Ebsult:  No 


WKiqHT  31  LBS. 

PngomaHs  Tim,  $115.00,  $100.00,  $8S.OO. 
CgsUOD  Tim,  $105.00,  $90.00,  $75.00. 


Improved 


John  P.  Lovell  Arms  Gompatiy 

MANUFACTURERS. 

Boston,  Olassaehutsets. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Our  Clubbing  Iwist. 


hioemfUi 

hrlM.  JomncJ, 
•170 
486 
500 
400t 
5  75 
3  75 
400 
175 
300 


Atiantlc  HoBtblj,  Boflton 9100 

Art  Amateur  (colored  plates) 4  00 

Century  Magazine 4  00 

Co«mopolitaii 3  U) 

Eclect  ic  MagMKine,  New  York 6  00 

Edacational  Review 3  00 

*Edacation,  Boeton  3  00 

Farm  aod  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. . .      50 

Godey'e  Ladles  Book,  Philadelphia 8  00 

*GoIdtbwaite^B  Geographical  Vagazine 
New  York 2  00  .3  00 

Galaxy  of  Music  {new),  Boston 1  00  S  90 

Harper's  Bazar,  New  York 4  00  4  70 

Harper's  Weekly,  New  York 4  00  4  70 

Harper's  Magazine,  New  York 400  450 

Harper's  Yonng  People,  New  York. ....  2  00  3  00 

Home  Magazine  (Mrs.  Logan),  Wash- 
ington       50  175 

'Intelligence,  Chicago 1  5J  2  75 

Indiana  School  Journal,  Indianapolis..  1  GO  d  75 

Iowa  S<:hool  JoamaI...v 100  2  25 

Lippincott*8  Magazine,  Philadelphia....  3  00  3  60 

Liti  *'\V%  Living  Age  {neve),  Boston 8  00  8  75 

MagHzineof  Art  New  York 3  50  4  40 

•Those  marked  with  a  *  will  not  give  disoonnts  on  renewals         tTo  new  sabscrlbers,  i2.50  Tor  both. 
Any  oti  er  pablication  at  corresponding  rates  of  discount.     If  you  want  more  than  one  of 

the  above  publications,  you  can  order  any  number  you  wish,  by  deducting  31.50  from  the  club 

price  given  opposite  each  publication,  except  one,  but  all  must  be  sent  to  one  address. 

Payment  for  club  rates  must  be  in  advance. 

Public-School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111. 


Minerals $1  00 

Missouri  School  Joamal 1  85 

Masical  Visitor,  Cincinnati... 150 

*North  American  Review,  New  York. . .  5  OJ 
N.  B.  JoQinalof  Edncation,  Boston....  8  50 
New  York  School  Journal,  New  York. .  8  60 

Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco 3  00 

Outing,  New  York 3  00 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  New  York.. .  5  00 

Public  Opinion...  3  00 

Popular  Educator,  Boston 1  00 

Review  of  Reviews  (new  •subscribers). . .  8  50 

SchoolNews 1  25 

Scientific  American,  New  York 4  00 

St.  Nichoas,  New  York 3  00 

Teachers*  World 100 

Tid  Bits i 1  60 

Western  Teacher,  Milwaukee 1  00 

Vidette 75 

Wide  Awake,  Boston 8  40 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 1  GO' 

World's  Ck>lambian  Exposition  (illu>t*d)  3  00 
*  Youths' Ck>mpanion  (new) 1  75 
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r/ws^wor/vri  DR.  C.  A.  McMURRY'S 

^"T^^^T  "General  Method" 

'••■••■••*•  200  pp.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 


HIS  little  book  has  been  before  the  public  hardly  a  year,  but  during  that 
time  it  has  been  introduced  as  a  text-book  into  many  of  the  leading  Normal 
Schools  and  City  Training  Schools.  It  has  been  found  very  useful"  also  as  a 
book  for  study  in  teachers'  reading  clubs.  It  is  not  less  valuable  for  individual 
study.  To  one  who  wishes  to  get  a  comprehension  of  such  method  in  teaching  as 
shall  result  in  *«  character  buildingj"  this  book  will  be  an  inspiration.  The  author 
studied  for  several  years  in  Germany,  and  he  gives  us  the  fruit  of  German  thought 
when  -sifted  by  an  American  thinker. 


"McMnrry's  *G€ncral  Method'  is  a  gem."— i.  H.  Jones, 
8upt.  Schools^  Indianapolis. 

"I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it."— TK.  H.  JSlson,  Supt. 
Schools,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

"Onr  teachers  are  delighted  with  the  General  Method." 
Supt.  J.  W.  BamUton,  Monticello,  Ind. 


Mrs.  Emma  Mont  McRea,  of  Purdue  University,  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  the  ralue  of  the  book  to  teachers  who  are 
seeking  help  on  Educating  for  Character. 

"I  have  read  McMurry's  'General  Method'  with  pleasure 
and  profit.  I  think  it  excellent — just  the  thing  that  every 
teacher  phoald  read  and  practice." — Prof.  John  Turren- 
tine,  MarionviUe,  Mo. 


Single  copy,  post-paid,  75  cents.     Discount  to  the  trade,  and  on  orders  for 
quantities.     Address, 

FUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Bloomington,  111. 


WnUiX  I  WHY  ^  satisfied  with  I 

^  ^^  *  *  *  anything  but  the  S 
Best,  whon  the  Best  cost  the  % 
Least? I 


SELECTING 
TEXT- 
BOOKS 


FOR  YOUR  SCHOOLS 


V 


E  publish  the  best  and  cheapest  school  books  in 
America.  If  any  book  in  your  department  is  not 
giving  the  best  results,  write  us  about  it.  We 
can  send  you  one  that  will.  Don't  forget  that  we  send 
books  to  any  address  prepaid  on  receipt  of  list  price. 


OUR  NEWE5T  BOOKS 


Are  making  friends  rapidly.  Prof.  Clapp,  Principal  of 
Fulton  Academy,  N.  Y.,  says  of  Milne's  Standard  Arith- 
metic, •*  Teachers  like  it — children  like  it."  Teachers  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of  books  that  the  children  like^ 
The  same  author  s  High  School  Algebra  already  has  the 

Indorsement  of  Twenty-seven  Colleg:es 

for  their  preparatory  work.  Hundreds  of  teachers  prefer 
it  to  any  other  algebra. 

Conklln's  Grammar  and  Eggleston's  History  have  just  been  adopted  for 
exclusive  use  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Milne's  New  High  School  Algebra,  for  the 
Chicago  High  Schools;  Harper's  Readers,  Harper's  Geographies,  Spencerian 
Copy  Books,  and  White's  New  Art  Instruction,  for  the  Minneapolis  Schools; 
Maxwell's  Advanced  Grammar,  for  the  Chicago  Schools;  and  Milne's  New 
High  School  Algebra,  and  Appleton's  School  Physics,  for  the  St.  Loui* 
High  Schools  —  all  our  publication. 

Catalogues,  circulars,  and  other  information  on  application. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COflPANY, 

NEW  YORK 

^M^-^ri^^^'  521-531  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAQO. 


AD  VKR  TISEMBNTS. 


Greatest  Offer  Yet ! 
FREEl 

Saiuantha    at    Saratoga 


The  book  wab  written  under  the  inspiration  ot  a,  summer  season  'mid  the  world  of  fasbion 
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WALKS  ABROAD* 

WILLIAM  HAWLBY  SMITHf 


When  Robert  Burns  wrote  those  oft- 
<][uoted  lines, 

'*  O,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us," 

the  photographic  camera  had  not  been 
invented.  If  it  had  been,  be  might  have 
^one  around  to  some  *<  studio"  and  had 
his  picture  taken,  and  he  would  then  have 
had  what  he  expressed  a  longing  for  in 
the  above  lines. 

6ecause,  you  see,  a  camera  is  only 
somebody  else's  eye  that  has  the  power 
of  *' fixing''  the  images  that  are  made 
upon  its  retina  till  we  can  see,  by  looking 
at  them,  just  what  the  pictures  are  like, 
and  so,  just  how  '< others  see  us." 

I  thought  of  this  the  other  day  when  I 
^virent  into  a  photograph  gallery  to  have 
my    picture  taken.      I   wasn't  in  a  good 
oiood,  and  the  first  interview  I  had  with 
the    camera  it  told  me  of  that  fact  in  no 
ambiguous  way.      If  it  had  been  some- 
body  else's   face  that  the    picture-man 
sho'wed  me  when  he  brought  that  initial 
plate  out  I  should  have  said  the  mouth 
looked   "cross  enough  to  bite  a  tenpenny 
nail  in  two."     I  had  no  idea  that  I  ever 
looked  that  way  till  the  faithful  camera, 
^vrhich  could   not   be  bribed   for  love  or 
money,  told  me  the  truth.      And  when  I 
found  out  the  real  facts  of  the  case — but 
never  mind,  the  story  told  thus  far  serves 
niy  purpose. 

I  got  to  thinking,  as  I  came  away  from 
the  gallery,  how  characteristic  of  the 
times  a  camera  is.  It  shows  the  truth 
of  things,  no  matter  what  they  may  be. 
Its  product  is  not  half-beautiful.  Defects 
show  just  as  much  as  perfects  do.  And 
w^hen  you  come  to  think  about  it,  that  is 
the  way  things  ought  to  be  shown.  I 
know  some  people  tell  us  this  is  not  so, 
but  I   believe  they  are  wrong.     I  know 

•Copjrlght  by  Wm.  Hawley  Smith,  1803. 


that  some  artists  declare  that  there  is  no 
art  in  a  photograph.  Well,  perhaps 
there  is  not,  as  they  see  it;  but  there  is 
always  one  thing  that  seems  to  me  fully 
as  good  and  as  beautiful  as  art,  and  that 
is  truth  !  And  I  wonder  if  that  isn't  the 
right  way  to  look  at  things — ^just  as  they 
are,  with  no  false  light,  no  idealization, 
80  far  as  they  are  then  and  there  concerned^ 
but  right  down  to  the  actual  bed-rock  of 
the  actual. 

We  spent  several  days  in  the  art  gal- 
lery, at  Chicago,  this  summer,  and  as  I 
think  of  those  pictures,  great  as  they  are, 
I  cannot  help  wondering  if,  after  all,  they 
are  the  greatest  that  art  can  produce. 

I  went  to  church  last  Sunday,  and  as  I 
got  there  ten  minutes  early  and  was 
shown  into  a  side  pew  where  I  could  half 
face  the  audience,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  scene  on  my  left — a  small 
inland  sea  of  some  five  hundred  faces. 
And  I  say  to  you  now  that  there  is  no 
picture  in  that  gallery  in  Chicago  that, 
to  me,  came  anywhere  near  equaling  the 
pictures  I  saw  in  that  church  during  the 
ten  minutes  before  the  choir  took  their 
seats  and  the  pastor  came  in  and  the  or- 
gan began  to  play.  It  was  the  first  Sun- 
day for  a  new  preacher,  who  had  just 
come  to  his  fresh  charge.  And  between 
little  prayers  that  were  said  with  bowed 
heads  or  kneeling,  as  the  people  first 
came  in,  and  odds  9.nd  ends  of  bible-and- 
hymn  readings  that  were  filled  in  **  while 
we  waited,"  there  was  going  on,  all  over 
the  church,  bits  of  gossip  about  the  new 
preacher,  and  what  else  heaven  only 
knows,  as  quaint  bonnets  and  curious 
faces  leaned  towards  each  other  and  lips 
whispered  into  eager  ears.  And  to  see 
those  faces,  and  those  positions,  and  ex- 
pressions— the  artist  that  could  portray 
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them  on  canvas  would  be  immortalized  in 
that  one  act. 

But  the  camera  of  my  eye  can  portray 
them,  and  does  portray  their  likes,  every 
time  it  is  uncapped.  And  to  see  its  por- 
trayal is  to  see  things  as  they  are^  and 
not  as  they  ought  to  be;  and  I  believe 
such  looking  is  healthy  for  the  human 
soul. 

And  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  I 
would  not  idealize,  that  I  would  take  the 
poetry  out  of  life;  but  I  do  mean  that, 
so  looking,  we  learn  to  see  the  ideal  in 
the  actua],  and  the  poetic  in  that  which, 
seen  otherwise,  would  be  the  prosiest  of 
prose. 

I  saw  a  photograph  of  a  country  school 
the  other  day.  The  teachers  and  all  the 
pupils  were  spilled  out  on  the  front  steps 
of  the  school  house,  and  the  camera  had 
gathered  them  all  in,  just  as  they  were. 
It  was  a  picture  to  look  at.  *<  The  Bare- 
foot Boy  "  that  was  done  in  oil  and  which 
sold  for  thousands  of  dollars,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  never  one- half  so  good  as  the 
picture  of  a  lad  that  showed  jup  in  the 
foreground  of  that  country-school  group. 
There  they  were,  an  actual  country 
school,  with  all  their  imperfections  on 
their  heads,  and  their  joerfections,  too, 
thank  heaven!  There  was  nothing  ex- 
tenuated or  aught  set  down  in  malice.  I 
both  laughed  and  cried  as  I  looked  at  the 
picture,  as  I  always  do  when  I  look  long 
at  any  body  of  faces  together.  All  the 
humor  and  pathos  of  life  showed  on  the 
cardboard  before  me.  The  little  girl  on 
the  left  was  so  tickled  over  the  situation 
that  she  had  to  hold  her  hand  over  her 
mouth  to  keep  the  giggle  in,  and  the 
little  hunch-back  boy  on  the  top  step 
stood  behind  a  bigger  boy  before  him,  so 
that  he  might  look  as  tall  as  any  of  them 
and  still  not  have  his  crutches  show! 
There  it  all  was,  '^down  in  black  and 
white,"  and  while  color  would  doubtless 
have  added  to  the  scene,  if  all  else  that 
was  there  could  have  been  preserved, 
yet,  surely,  no  artist  'ever  painted  such 
a  group  as  I  stood  looking  at  in  that  sim- 
ple bit  of  light-writing.  I  grant  that  it 
was  not  ideal,  but  it  was  wonderfully 
real,  and  realities  are  what  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  this  old  world  of  ours,  espec- 
ially so  far  as  country  schools  are  con- 
cerned. 

And,  after  all,  are  not  realities  enough? 
Anyhow,  are  they  not  enough  for  today? 


I  know  that  the  real  of  now  will  be  stale 
tomorrow;  but  I  am  coming  to  think 
that  there  is  a  better  chance  for  the  best 
to  come  hereafter,  if  we  keep  our  eyes 
pretty  steadily  on  what  actually  is. 
More  than  that,  I  am  coming  to  a  place 
where  I  do  not  complain  so  much  about 
what  is,  or  argue  so  much  as  I  once  did 
about  what  ought  to  be.  Somehow  I  am 
learning  that  there  is  a  Hand  behind  all 
these  things,  that  directs  them;  and  if  it 
is  true  that  <<Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground  without  our  Father,"  I  am  sure 
that  the  rest  of  mankind  are  being  pretty 
well  looked  after,  even  if  I  do  not  see 
just  how! 

I  think  that  the  greatest  lesson  of  all 
that  the  World's  Fair  has  taught  those 
who  have  attended  it,  is  that  things  are 
in  pretty  good  shape,  even  as  they  are,, 
the  world  around;  and  that  the  chances 
are  many  to  one  that  God  has  actually 
succeeded  in  making  fully  as  good  a 
world  as  any  man  or  set  of  men — society, 
reform -club,  or  what  not — could  have 
made  if  they  could  have  had  the  fashion- 
ing of  things  from  the  beginning.  And 
yet,  from  the  way  some  of  us  have  talked,, 
in  the  days  gone  by,  it  would  seem  as 
though  we  were  quite  sure  we  could 
greatly  have  bettered  things  if  only  we- 
could  have  had  our  own  way  about  them. 
I  wonder  if  we  could  have  done  so?  And 
I  can  not  help  wondering  now  how  much 
better  we  can  make  things  in  the  future 
by  our  man-made  and  patent  processes 
for  speeding  up  the  car  of  progress,  as  it 
were,  or  by  hurrying  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
along  over  a  highway  of  our  own  making. 

I  say  I  can  not  help  wondering  about 
this.  Thus,  I  take  some  photographs  of 
things  as  they  were,  say  forty  years  ago, 
and  I  compare  them  with  some  taken 
today,  and  I  can  see  a  wonderful  difference 
between  the  two — between  things  as  they 
were  then  and  as  they  are  now.  But  I 
am  also  forced  to  see  how  all  these 
changes  have  come  about  far  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ways  of  the  Powers- 
that-be  than  as  I  supposed  they  would 
come  about.  Oh,  these  photographs, 
that  will  have  things  as  they  are,  are 
great  truth -tellers  I  And  the  truth  is 
always  worth  looking  at  and  studying 
over. 

When  I  compare  photographs  of  then 
and  now,  I  compare  truths,  and  there  is 
something  solid  to  tie  to  in  that.     There 
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is  pleasure  in  it  of  the  genuine  sort,  and 
there  is  profit  in  it  too.  But  when  you 
compare  ideals  with  ideab — well,  think 
that  out. 

I  remember,  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Horace  Mann  painted  some  ideal  pictures 
about  the  public  schoole,  and  what  they 
were  goiug  to  do.  I  also  remember  sume 
photographs  of  schools  of  many  a  year 
gone  by,  and  I  know  some  pictures  of 
schools  as  they  are  in  "this  presentnow;" 
and,  somehow,  I  get  more  insight  into 
just  what  1  oug/U  to  do  as  a  teacher  from 
a  study  of  these  camera  pictures  than  I 
do  from  contemplating  the  perhaps  more 
pleasingly  artistic  productions  that  Mr. 


wondering!  The  story  that  is  told,  and 
that  I  am  permitted  to  read  but  a  page 
of,  and  then  must  pass  on,  taking  an  ever- 
lasting interest  in  the  denouement  with 
me — an  interest  that  is  intensified  be- 
cause I  know  it  can  never  be  satisfied — 
these  things  are  great  to  me,  and  grow- 
ing more  so  continually. 

I  wonder  if  T  have  space  enough  here 
to  show  you  a  tew  pictures  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  past  few  days.  They  are  pho- 
tographs that  my  eyes  took  for  me,  and 
I  look  at  them,  and  question,  and  won. 
der. 

It  was  night,  and  I  sat  beside  a  com- 
mon "drummer'^n  the  cars.     He  was  an 


Mann's  hand  gave  coloring  to  years  ago. 
The  study  of  things  as  they  are  is  great 
— yes,  I  believe  it  is  the  greatest. 

And  so  I  keep  my  eyes  open  for  pic- 
tures of  things  as  they  are  "whene'er  I 
take  my  walks  abroad;"  and  I  see  them, 
plenty  of  them,  everywhere.  They  are 
pictures  such  as  no  painter  can  ever  put 
on  canvas,  no  artist  can  ever  express 
with  brush  or  chisel.  What  studies  they 
are,  and  how   I   turn   away  from   them 


ordinary  fellow.  There  are  thousands 
such.  I  had  seen  him  sell  goods  during 
the  day,  and  had  thought  he  was  a 
shrewd  man  who  cared  for  business  and 
nothing  else. 

But  the  evening  wore  on,  and  he  said 
to  me,  as  we  chatted:  "I've  been  mis- 
erable all  day.  I  was  at  home  yesterday, 
Sunday,  I  only  get  home  once  in  two 
weeks.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  little  girls 
at  home.     The  youngest  is  three  years 
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old.  She  has  been  more  than  half  sick 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  was  very 
fretful,  not  to  say  cross,  all  day  yester- 
day. I  held  her  a  good  deal  of  the  day, 
but  towards  night  she  grew  so  cross  and 
stubborn  that  I  finally  gave  her  a  pretty 
good  spanking.  I  didn't  mean  to  do  her 
wrong,  for  she  was  very  unreasonable 
and  bad,  and  I  thought  she  needed  what 
I  gave  her — thought  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  for  her.  Wife  didn't  say  anything, 
and  when  the  little  girl  stopped  crying 
she  sat  on  my  lap  and  went  to  sleep. 
Pretty  soon  the  clock  struck  six,  and 
my  train  left  at  six-thirty.  I  carried  our 
baby  into  the  bedroom  and  laid  her  on 
the  bed.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed  and 
there  was  a  big  tear  on  one  of  them. 
She  turned  over,  with  a  half  sigh,  and 
threw  her  arms  out  sleepily  as  I  put  her 
down.  Wife  was  standing  by,  and  just 
as  I  turned  away  she  put  her  arm  around 
my  neck  and  kissed  me,  and  said,  *1  won- 
der if  you  would  think  it  hardly  fair  if 
you  should  be  spanked  because  you  were 
cross  after  being  sick  a  week!*  That's 
what  she  said,  and  I  turned  away  without 
a  word;  and,  somehow,  the  thing  has 
stayed  with  me  all  day,  and  ridden  me 
like  a  nightmare  or  a  hideous  dream.  I 
don't  know  that  I  did  wrong,  but  the 
thing  stays  with  me;"  and  he  shook  him- 
self as  though  he  would  be  free  from 
chains  he  cound  not  break. 

The  train  stopped,  and  I  got  out,  while 
he  went  on.  But  I  have  looked  at  that 
picture  a  great  many  times,  wondering. 
It  has  a  meaning  that  goes  on  and  on. 
Many  times  it  fills  my  eye,  as  I  think 
it  all  over — the  whole  picture,  the  faults 
and  virtues  in  it,  all  of  them — and  what 
painter  ever  did  such  work! 

I  was  in  a  telephone  exchange  in  a 
small  town  where  one  lone  girl  suffices  to 
do  all  the  work  required.  The  girl  in 
charge  was  not  good-looking.  On  the 
contrary,  she  was  very  plain,  so  plain 
that  while  I  was  waiting  for  her  to  call 
up  a  distant  town  for  me  I  fell  to  won- 
dering if,  as  homely  as  she  was,  and  as 
unsentimental  in  appearance,  she  would 
ever  know  what  it  was  to  have  a  lover. 
Presently  she  got  the  town  I  wanted, 
and  I  came  to  her  desk  to  talk  to  the 
party  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

Now  T  did  not  mean  to  do  what  I  did  a 
second  later,  but  it  all  came  about  before 
T  knew  it.     As  I  came  up  to  her  desk 


there  was  a  pad  of  writing  paper  lying 
on  it.  The  girl  had  laid  it  there  when 
she  took  my  <<caH"  in  hand;  and,  before 
I  realized  what  I  was  doing  I  had  read 
from  that  pad,  **My  Dearest,  Barling 
Bob!"  To  make  the  matter  worse,  as  I 
snatched  my  truant  eyes  from  the  page  I 
raised  them  straight  into  those  of  the 
girl,  who  that  instant  realized  that  I  had 
seen  a  glimpse  of  her  holy  of  holies. 
And  what  her  eyes  said,  and  how  her 
cheeks  told  stories  of  love  revealed! 
Plain  as  she  had  looked  to  me  a  minute 
before,  no  painted  or  chiseled  Venus, 
that  I  have  ever  seen  on  canvas  or  in 
marble,  was  as  wondrously  beautiful,  or 
so  radiantly  personified  the  goddess  of 
Love,  as  did  this  common,  every  dav  girl, 
as  she  handed  me  my  ear- trumpet, 
blushed  till  her  very  neck  grew  scarlet, 
glanced  down  and  said  ** hello"  to  an- 
other girl  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  away. 

I  talked  a  few  minutes  into  the  instru- 
ment before  me,  paid  my  quarter  and 
came  away;  but  the  picture  I  took  with 
me,  and  I  wonder  if  I  have  let  the  light 
strike  through  its  negative  upon  this 
page  so  that  you  can  get  a  glimpse  of  it. 
However,  its  likes  are  everywhere  for 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see  them. 

One  more,  and  T  am  done. 

It  was  night  asrain — midnight.  I  was 
waiting  for  a  train,  and  a  wise  and  staid 
old  schoolmaster  of  sixty-five  winters 
and  summers,  a  man  who  had  seen  some 
forty  years  of  service  in  the  school  room, 
was  waiting  with  me.  The  waiting- 
room  was  still.  We  were  the  only  occu- 
pants. The  lights  were  low  and  we 
talked  in  an  undertone,  our  voices  echo- 
ing in  the  bare  apartment.  Finally  the 
old  man  said  (he  is  a  model  of  all  the  vir- 
tues, especially  the  colder  ones) : 

*  *  I  visited  my  old  home  in  Vermont 
this  summer — went  back  to  where  I  was 
a  boy  more  than  fifty  years  ago." 

He  drew  his  well-brushed  silk  hat  down 
over  his  eyes  a  trifle,  and  slipped  down 
into  his  seat  as  he  spoke. 

<^  Things  have  changed  a  great  deal 
from  what  they  used  tn  be,"  he  went  on. 
*<They  have  a  railroad  now  that  goes 
right  through  the  old  farm  where  my 
folks  used  to  live.  We  went  whizzing  by 
the  old  place  the  other  day,  and  just  be- 
fore we  got  into  the  small  village,  where 
we  used  to  go  to  t'ade,  we  passed  the 
little  old  red  school  house,  where  I  got 
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all  the  schooling  I  ever  had  till  I  was  of 
age.  It  is  a  small,  brick  house,  and 
stands  just  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  that  runs 
up  an  easy  grade  just  behind  it,  perhaps 
fifty  or  seventy-five  feet  high.  It  is  a 
sort  of  sandy  hill  with  rocks  sticking  out 
here  and  there. " 

The  hat  came  lower  over  his  eyes 
which  were  now  closed,  as  he  went  on: 

*<  Right  on  top  of  this  hill,  back  of  the 
school  house,  there  is  quite  a  clump  of 
large  pine  trees,  such  as  grow  to  perfect 
tion  in  that  barren  soil,  and  in  just  such 
places  as  this  hill-top.  They  were  there 
forty  years  ago,  those  trees,  and  they 
are  there  today — don't  seem  to  have 
changed  so  very  much  in  all  that  time.*' 

The  hat  fell  forward  more  and  more, 
and  a  little  over  one  eye.  It  seemed  to 
be  '<  cocked  "  just  a  trifle,  I  thought,  as  I 
remembered  the  scene. 

'<I  noticed  those  old  trees  as  we  ran 
by  in  the  cars  the  other  day,  and  it  all 
came  back  to  me  as  though  it  were  but 
yesterday.  I  remembered  that  there  used 
to  be  some  rude  benches  under  them, 
and  that  we  children  used  to  go  up  there 
noons  and  eat  our  dinners;  and  then  I 
remembered  (the  hat  fell  over  one  eye 
and  took  upon  itself  quite  a  jaunty  air) 
how — let  me  see,  I  must  have  been 
about  seventeen;  no,  I  guess  I  was 
eighteen — how  I  went  out  walking  one 
clear,  moonlight  night  in  June  with  a 
little  girl  I  was  going  with  then.  She 
was  a  sweet  little  thing,  plump,  (the 
hat  tipped  another  notch)  rosy-cheeked, 
black  hair  and  eyes.  I  can  see  her  now 
just  as  she  was  then.  We  strolled  down 
to  the  old  school  house  and  up  this  hill, 
and  sat  down  on  one  of  those  benches. 
I  don't  know  how  long  we  sat  there. 
Time  isn't  paid  much  attention  to  on 
such  occasions.  We  didn't  say  much, 
but  finally  I  remember  she  gave  me  a 
kiss!" 


You  should  have  seen  that  hat  I 

**I  remember,"  he  continued,  **how 
timid  she  was  about  it,  as  though  she 
wanted  to  give  it  but  was  almost  afraid 
to." 

There  was  a  rumble  outside  as  the  train 
rolled  in,  and  ten  minutes  later  we  were 
both  in  our  berths,  rushing  headlong  into 
our  dreams  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  But  that  picture!  Or  rather  the 
two  pictures — the  then  and  the  now. 
The  one,  the  decorous  old  schoolmaster, 
the  properest  of  all  proper  men.  A 
grandfather  whose  grandchildren  had  in 
their  veins  no  trace  of  the  blood  of  <*the 
sweet  little  thing"  who  sat  with  him  on 
the  bench  in  the  moonlight  nearly  fifty 
years  ago;  the  other  of  the  boy  and  the 
girl  who  sat  there.  Phot-ographs  both ; 
and  what  artist,  other  than  a  camera 
that  sees  things  -as  they  are,  and  has 
power  and  principle  enough  to  reveal  all 
that  it  sees,  just  as  it  is,  could  have  suf- 
ficed for  those  two  scenes? 

Yes,  I  like  photographs.  I  like  life  as 
it  really  is.  I  like  the  truth.  Who  is  it 
that  says:  ''I  do  not  want  the  constel- 
lations any  nearer.  I  believe  they  are 
well  where  thev  are,  and  will  be  well 
when  they  have  moved  on,"  or  words  to 
that  effect?  The  ideal  is  good  to  dream 
of,  but  the  real  is  the  thing.to  live  with. 

When  you  look  at  your  schools,  be- 
loved, let  your  eyes  be  cameras  that  shall 
see  what  is  to  be  seen.  Let  them  take 
pictures  for  you — pictures  of  things  as 
they  are  in  deed  and  in  truth,  and  then, 
when  you  are  alone,  look  the  prints  over, 
and  see  what  there  is  in  them. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  have  an  <*An- 
gelus"  on  your  walls,  but  you  can  have  a 
thousand  better  things  in  your  heart's 
secret  chamber — pictures  that  shall  stay 
with  you  here,  wherever  you  are,  and 
perchance  adorn  your  '^mansions  on 
high"  on  the  other  side. 


TBE  ESSENTIALS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

GEO.    P.   BROWN. 

III. 

HOW  DOES  THE    MIND  GROW? 

It  was  shown  in  the  last  number  ^f  of  discriminating  between  the  self,  as 
this  series  that  the  first  knowing  activity,  subject,  and  the  sensations  as  object,  and 
as  distinguished  from  sensation,  is  that     also  one  sense-object  from  another.   This 
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discriminatiDg  objects  of  sense  from  each 
other  and  from  the  self  is  called  percep- 
tion. It  is  the  first  crude  form  of  know- 
ing as  distinguished  from  the  sensations 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  feeling  rather 
than  of  knowledge.  But  we  shall  see 
further  on  that  discrimination  is  not 
knowledge  in  any  complete  sense  of  the 
word;  it  is  only  rudimentary  knowledge. 
To  know  an  object  we  must  combine  it 
into  a  unity  with  other  objects  as  well 
as  discriminate  it  from  them.  In  fact, 
the  unifying  activity  is  the  essential 
form  of  this  knowing  power  of  the  mind. 
The  first  unifying  principle  by  which  the 
mind  joins  separate  objects  into  a  unity 
is  space.  Objects  of  sense  differ  in  that 
they  grow  as  it  were  from  dififerent  sensa- 
tions, but  they  are  all  alike  in  that  they 
are  connected  or  bound  together  by  the 
space  in  which  they  exist.  Space  in  the 
psychical  world  is  in  some  sense  like  the 
sea  in  the  world  of  nature.  It  separates 
objects  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  bond  of 
union  by  which  they  are  combined  into 
one  complex  whole.  The  mind's  power 
to  see  the  unity  of  things  is  co-extensive 
with  its  power  to  discriminate  between 
things.  As  so3n  as  it  begins  to  separate 
it  begins  also  to  unite.  Separating  and 
uniting  are  the  two  fundamental  activi- 
ties found  in  all  knowing.  The  mind  is  so 
constituted  that  at  the  same  time  in  which 
it  separates  its  sense  objects  from  itself 
and  from  each  other,  it  also  unites  them 
to  itself  and  to  each  other.  This  is  a 
statement  of  the  general  process  of  the 
mind's  growth. 

We  are  conscious  not  only  of  the  ex- 
istence of  objects  of  sense  in  space,  but 
also  of  changes  that  take  place  either  in 
the  relation  of  these  objects  to  each  other 
or  in  the  qualities  and  forms  of  the  ob- 
jects themselves.  To  make  these  changes 
possible  there  must  be  time  in  which  they 
may  occur.  If  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  time  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
change.  As  in  space  objects  of  sense 
are  separated  and  united,  so  are  changes 
in  things  separated  and  united  in  time. 
Events  are  discriminated  from  each  other 
by  occurring  in  different  moments  of 
time,  and  they  are  also  joined  into  a 
unity  which  is  like  the  unity  of  a  chain, 
one  event  succeeding  another  and  being 
articulated  with  it,  as  is  true  of  the  suc- 
cessive links  of  a  chain. 

That  form  of  consciousness  which  we 


call  knowing,  both  discriminates  and 
unites  objects  existing  in  space,  and  it 
also  discriminates  and  unites  events  oc- 
curring in  time.  Time  and  space  are 
therefore  the  first  and  simplest  bonds  of 
union  that  make  the  mind's  growth  in 
knowledge  possible. 

But  these  two  forms  of  union  give  us 
at  best  only  a  very  mechanical  sort  of 
knowledge.  The  child  beginning  to  know 
associates  what  happens  to  exist  in  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  space  into  a  whole;  it  also 
associates  events  occurring  in  certain 
successive  moments  of  time  together  into 
a  whole.  These  are  called  simple  space- 
wholes  and  time-wholes  by  some  writers. 
The  objects' or  events  thus  united  need 
have  no  more  intimate  relation  to  one 
another  than  this,  that  they  exist  to- 
gether in  a  certain  field  of  space  or  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  a  certain  period  of , 
time.  If  our  power  to  know  were  limited 
to  purely  time  and  space  relations  of 
things,  the  knowledge  we  should  acquire 
would  be  very  meager;  and  this  is  the 
first  knowledge  which  the  child  acquires. 
This  is  the  purely  mechanical  stage  of 
knowledge,  and  is  known  as  knowledge 
by  association.  The  mind  is  relatively 
passive  in  this  kind  of  knowing.  It  re- 
ceives its  impressions  from  external  ob- 
jects and  events,  and  combines  them  just 
as  they  are  received.  This  first  knowl- 
edge is  properly  knowledge  because  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  some  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  objects  and  events  that 
constitute  the  different  time  and  space 
wholes.  Knowledge  is  a  consciousness 
of  relations,  and  when  we  have  such  con- 
sciousness we  have  knowledge,  but  it  is 
a  very  imperfect  and  inexact  kind  of 
knowledge  when  these  relations  are 
merely  those  of  space  and  time.  It  is 
the  knowledge  of  a  very  young  child 
when  compared  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
man;  but  it  is  the  soil  from  which  the 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  man- 
hood grows. 

In  the  further  development  of  this 
knowing  power  of  the  mind,  the  self 
changes  from  a  relatively  passive  being 
dependent  upon  objects  and  events  to 
stimulate  its  knowing  activity,  to  a  con- 
sciously active  being,  seeking  to  associ- 
ate objects  and  events  with  the  view  of 
attaining  some  purpose  or  end.  When 
the  mind  has  acquired  the  power  of  mar- 
shaling its  present  knowledge  in  such  a 
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way  as  to  reveal  new  knowledge,  it  has 
made  a  great  advancement  in  its  growth. 
It  is  now  no  longer  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  external  stimulus  of  objects  and 
events,  but  can  use  its  acquired  experi- 
ences for  the  attainment  of  some  end 
which  it  has  set  up  for  itself.  This  form 
of  the  knowing  activity  is  called  atten- 
tion to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  form 
which  may  be  called  passive  association. 
We  have,  then,  these  four  distinct  stiBps 
in  the  growth  of  the  knowing  power  of 
the  mind,  viz.:  (1)  Sensation,  (2)  per- 
ception, or  the  discriminating  of  the  dif- 


ference in  sensations  and  the  construct- 
ing of  them  into  sense  objects;  (3)  pas- 
sive association,  by  which  these  dif- 
ferent sense  objects  are  united  into 
wholes  of  time  and  space;  (4)  active  asso- 
ciation or  attention,  by  which  the  mind 
selects  and  associates  the  acquired  items 
of  knowledge  which  the  mind  has  re- 
tained, and  its  present  sense  experiences, 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  certain 
end  in  knowledge  which  it  has  set  up  for 
itself. 

In  our  next  the  subject  of  attention 
will  be  discussed  more  at  length. 


(To  he  continued.) 


IN  GOETHE  LAND. 


BICUABD  JONES. 


Wer  die  Dichtkunst  will  verstehen, 
Muss  ins  Land  der  Dichtung  gehen; 
Wer  deD  Dlchter  will  verstehen, 
Muss  in  Dichters  Lande  gehen. 

— Chethe. 

I  have  said  that  the  whole  of  Germany 
is  in  a  sense  the  land  of  Luther.  It  is  in 
another  sense  the  land  of  Goethe.  What 
Luther  was  to  Germany  in  religion, 
Goethe  is  in  literature.  For  fifty  years 
after  he  won  fame  he  lived  and  wrote  and 
became  a  literary  autocrat  for  whose  ca- 
reer it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  letters.  And  yet  his 
influence  in  the  literary  world  is  but  be- 
gun. More  and  more  his  works  are  made 
the  theme  of  private  meditation,  of  gen- 
eral culture  classes,  and  of  university  lec- 
tures; and  the  study  of  his  Faust,  now 
becoming  recognized  as  a  world-poem,  is 
carried  on  with  ardor  in  the  West  End  of 
London,  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  and  ' 
in  great  universities  of  this  great  mother 
of  all  learning.  I  have  seen  in  Munich  a 
hundred  students,  unable  to  find  seats^ 
stand  up  during  the  hour  of  lecture  to 
listen  to  an  exposition  of  Goethe's  Faust 
by  the  renowned  professor  of  aesthetics, 
Moritz  Carriere.  In  Heidelberg  during 
the  semester  just  closed,  notwithstanding 
the  heat  of  the  July  afternoons,  three 


hundred  students  scrambled  for  the  two 
hundred   and   seventv-five   seats   in  the 

■r 

largest  available  university  lecture  room 
wherein  Professor  Kuno  Fischer's  Faust 
lectures  were  given.  Every  day,  although 
attendance  on  the  lectures  is  voluntary, 
twenty-five  of  the  less  agile  (I  always  se- 
cured a  seat  myself),  chose  to  stand  up 
during  the  lecture  hour,  unmindful  ap- 
parently of  physical  discomfort,  intent 
upon  the  great  philosopher's  exposition* 
of  this  great  poem.  Surely  he  is  justified 
in  his  belief  that  the  world  desires  an  in- 
terpretation of  this  poem,  the  fundamen- 
tal thought  of  which  is  not  yet  exhausted 
and  cannot  well  become  exhausted  in- 
asmuch as  its  theme,  like  that  of  the 
Divine  Comedy,  is  of  eternal  moment — 
the  guilt,  the  purification,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  man. 

In  Germany  the  study  of  Faust  has 
differentiated  itself  into  several  distinct 
lines.  There  are  the  philosophical  in- 
terpreters, who  elucidate  the  idea  in  the 
poem — this  which  makes  it  a  great  world- 
poem;  there  are  the  historical  investi- 
gators, who  trace  the  growth  of  the  Faust 
legend  and  the  connection  of  Goethe's 
Faust  with  other  Faust  poems  and 
legends;  and  there  are  the  philologists, 
who  attempt  to  show,  by  the  changes  in 


*"I  pass  now  to  speak  of  certain  notable  attempts  at  a  better  understanding  of  the  poem 
that  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  After  Goethe's  own  statements  in  letters,  conversa- 
tions, and  the  paralipomena  found  among  his  papers  now  printed,  the  work  of  Kuno  Fischer 
(Entstehung,  Idee,  und  Composition  des  Gk>etheschen  Faust.  Stuttgart  1893,  3d  edition)  I 
take  to  be  the  most  useful  for  a  student  desiring  to  trace  growth  of  the  conception  of  the  Faust> 
poem  in  the  author's  mind.'*  W.  C.  Coupland,  D.Sc.  M.A.,  in  Publications  of  the  English 
Qoethe  Society,  No.  VII.  David  Nutt,  270  Strand,  London,  1893. 
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Goethe's  language,  at  what  time  were  com- 
posed the  various  portions  of  Goethe's 
poem,  which  was  sixty  years  in  coming 
into  being.  Faust  is  set  to  music  and 
is  the  theme  of  the  artist's  brush  and 
the  sculptor's  chisel.  The  tragedy  of 
Margaret  is  portrayed  upon  the  curtains 
of  the  great  opera  houses,  and  the  count- 
less reproductions  thereof  embellish  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  Fausts  and  Gretchens 
and  Mepbistos  adorn  cigar  boxes,  lamp- 
shades, inkstands,  spoons,  and  love-letter 
paper.  There  are  locomotives  and  cir- 
cus horses  called  Faust,  and  Faust  hotels 
in  which  one  may  eat  Faust  pudding  and 
drink  Gretchen  champagne.  The  comic 
papers  are  full  of  illustrations  which  are 
caricatures  of  well-known  Faust  scenes, 
and  the  greatest  artists  have  won  fame 
by  worthy  portrayals  of  the  supreme  mo- 
ments in  the  nation's  great  drama.  The 
poem  has  influenced  profoundly  not  only 
the  scholars  but  also  the  people  of  Ger- 
many. Nor  is  this  influence  on  the  wane. 
There  are  Goethe  societies  in  Germany, 
England,  and  America  devoted  to  the 
study  of— not  Germany's,  but  the  world's 
— illustrious  poet.  Surely,  then,  a  bud- 
ding enthusiasm  for  Faust  deserves  to  be 
encouraged,  and  if  it  be  true  that 

Wer  den  Dichter  will  verstehen, 
Moss  in  Dichters  Lande  gehen, 

every  vacation  trip  in  Germany  ought  to 
include  a  trip  to  Weimar,  **the  Athens  of 
Germany,"  where  lived  not  only  Goethe, 
but  also  Schiller,  and  Wieland,  and  Her- 
der, and,  others  renowned  in  other  fields  of 
art,  and  whose  illustrious  dead  have 
glorified  the  very  site  of  this  little  town 
forevermore. 

I  visited  Wiemar  last  summer  and 
again  this  summer  with  my  family,  on  the 
way  from  Heidelberg  to  Dresden,  stop- 
ping at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  to  see  the 
house  where  Goethe  was  born,  which  is 
still  preserved  as  one  of  the  city's  great- 
est attractions.  A  student  of  Faust  may 
well  be  pardoned  for  some  quickened 
heartbeats  as  he  stands  in  the  room 
where  the  first  scenes  of  an  immortal 
world-poem  were  written.  In  Wiemar 
we  stood  in  the  room  in  which  Faust  was 
completed,  and  persuaded  the  keeper  of 
the  house  that  a  few  flowers  from  Goethe's 
own  garden  would  add  somewhat  of 
interest  to  the  study  of  Faust  in  the 
great  Republic  across  the  sea.  The 
severe    plainness    of    the    furniture    in 


Goethe's  study  appealed  to  our  love  for  re- 
publican simplicity,  and  we  readily  as- 
sented to  the  guide's  personal  assurance 
that  Goethe  himself  held  luxurious  sur- 
roundings to  be  unfavorable  to  mental  ex- 
ertion.     But  in  spite  of  our  professed 
adhesion  to  Emerson's  principle  of  plain 
living  and  high  thinking,  the  furniture  in 
Schiller's   house    seemed    to    emphasize 
rather  unduly  the  plain  living  portion  of 
this  doctrine.     Schoolmasters  are  not  as 
a  rule  extravagantly    recompensed  for 
their  services,  and  they,  above  all  men, 
should  emphasize  high   thinking  as  the 
important  thing  in  life.      And  yet  there 
is  not  a  schoolmaster's  wife  in  the  whole 
of   the    Mississippi   Valley    who    would 
think  it  possible  to  set  up  her  household 
gods  with  such  furniture  to   begin  life 
with  as  the  world-renowned  poet  had  at 
the  close  of  an  honored  career.     That  is 
to  say,  with  furniture  similar  to  Schiller's. 
I  know  of  one  schoolmaster's  wife  who 
would  be  willing  to  live  very  plainly  in- 
deed for  a  year   if   thereby  she   might 
secure  Schiller's  own  unpainted  pine  bed 
to  match  the  bed  she  already  has  upon 
which  John  Brown  once  rested  as  he  was 
conveying   a  party  of  slaves   from   the 
land  of  the  free  toward  the  North  Pole, 
and  the  book-case  which  Wendell  Phillips 
gave  her  on  her  wedding  day  with  a  let- 
ter expressing  his  love  for  the  members 
of  a  household  which  was  always  open  to 
the  unfortunate  and  oppressed. 

When  one  has  seen  the  homes  in  which 
the  world's  great  men  were  born,  he  is 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  solid 
mahogany  furniture  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. Posterity  loves  Schiller  all  the 
more  for  his  unpainted  pine  bed.  Goethe 
had  every  opportunity  in  early  life. 
Schiller  had  none.  In  the  famous  statue 
at  Weimar  of  Germany's  two  greatest 
poets  they  have  one  laurel  crown  between 
them,  as  they  have  in  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen.  But  while  Goethe  com- 
mands more  the  respect  of  the  mature, 
Schiller  has  to  a  greater  degree  the  love 
of  the  young. 

I  cannot  now  describe  the  homes  and 
the  monuments  of  artists,  poets,  and  mu- 
sicians in  this  singularly  beautiful  little 
Athens  of  Germany,  nor  give  more  than 
a  passing  reference  to  the  palace,  the 
newer  portions  of  which  were  designed 
by  Goethe,  and  the  interior  of  which  is 
strikingly  beautiful   even  for  a   palace. 
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We  sat  in  the  chair  in  which  Goethe  sat 
as  he  read  scenes  from  the  still  uncom- 
pleted Faust  to  the  members  of  the  court, 
and  we  gazed  with  admiration  mingled 
with  awe  at  the  sofa  pillows  and  other 
fancy  work  presented  to  Goethe  by  the 
ladies  of  the  court  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  appreciation  of  the  intellectual 
problems  propounded  in  bis  great  poem. 
But  the  glory  of  the  palace  is  its  poets' 
rooms.  Herder,  Wieland,  Schiller,  and 
Goethe  each  had  a  room  of  his  own  in  the 
palace,  the  walls  of  which  are  now  cov- 
ered with  paintings  illustrating  scenes 
from  the  poets'  works.  Here,  as  every- 
where, one's  enjoyment  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  his  knowledge. 

At  Leipsic  we  went  into  Auer bach's 
cellar,  where  we  gazed  long  upon  the 
picture  of  Faust  riding  out  upon  a  wine- 
cask  and  other  Faust  scenes  which  fired 
the  imagination  of  the  young  Goethe  in 
his  university  days. 

And  then  to  crown  the  journey's  end 
we  arrived  in  Dresden  in  time  for  the 
rare  good  fortune  of  hearing  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  second  part  of  Faust !  This 
was  given  in  the  famous  Dresden  Hof- 
theater  to  celebrate  Goethe's  birthday. 
The  first  presentation  ever  given  of  the 
second  part  of  Faust  was  given  in  Dres- 
den on  the  poet's  birthday,  August  28, 
1849.  I  cannot  now  give  an  adequate 
description  of  this  last  presentation,  nor 
enter  upon  the  much  discussed  possibility 


of  presenting  to  the  eye  the  profound 
problems  presented  in  the  poem.  Goethe's 
own  word's  were  :  *  *  Alles  ist  sinnlich 
und  wird,  auf  dem  theater  gedacht,  jedem 
gut  in  die  Augen  fallen."  »*Wenn  es  nur 
so  ist,  dass  di&  Menge  der  Zuschauer 
Freude  an  der  Erscheinung  hat;  den 
Eingeweiten  wird  zeugleich  der  hohere 
Sinn  nicht  entgehen,"  etc.  The  sub- 
stance of  which  is  that  all  appeals  to  the 
senses  and  will  please  when  given  upon 
the  stage,  and  that  while  the  many  will 
enjoy  the  stage  effects,  the  initiated  will 
not  fail  to  catch  the  higher  meaning  sym- 
bolically suggested.  The  presentation 
was  most  gorgeous  and  successful  and 
certainly  did  *<  jedem  gut  in  die  Augen 
fallen. "  My  wife's  exclamation  after  the 
final  view  of  Faust  having  escaped  by 
his  repentance  and  good  works  the  doom 
prepared  for  him  by  Mephistopheles,  as- 
cending to  heaven  borne  on  angel  wings, 
while  above  was  a  perfectly  glorious 
angel  of  peace  with  a  crown  of  glory  in 
her  hand,  was:  <*How  I  wish  Grinnell 
had  seen  this  !"  The  presentation  as  a 
whole  was  successful  far  beyond  our  an- 
ticipations, and  this  pleasure  in  the  pre- 
sentation will,  I  am  sure,  heighten  our 
interest  in  the  higher  meaning  of  the 
poem.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to  a  journey 
through  some  of  the  scenes  associated 
with  the  name  of  Germany's  great  world- 
poet. 


WHAT  SHOULD  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  TEACH? 

GEO.  P.  BROWN.* 


An  intelligible  answer  to  this  question 
requires  that  we  have  a  common  opinion 
of  the  function  of  the  public  school.  And 
the  function  of  education  in  general  must 
be  agreed  upon  before  that  of  the  public 
school  can  be  determined. 

The  ancient  Greeks  declared  that  the 
children  should  be  taught  that  which 
they  would  practice  when  they  became 
men  and  women. 

John  Stuart  Mill  spoke  for  the  Moderns 
when  he  said  that  each  generation  should 
be  taught  those  things  that  will  qualify 
it  for  <<at  least  keeping  up  and  if  possi- 
ble, for  raising  the  improvement  that 
has  been  attained." 


These  definitions  assume  that  the  child 
is  born  into  an  established  social  order 
which  he  is  to  do  his  part  in  *  *  keeping 
up"  and  improving. 

Our  social  order  I  understand  to  in- 
clude all  those  activities,  physical  and 
spiritual,  that  combine  to  make  Ameri- 
can life.  That  one  shall  perform  his  part 
intelligently  in  «*  keeping  it  up,"  he  must 
reproduce  it  in  his  own  consciousness. 
That  is,  he  must  be  in  sympathy  with  it, 
— feel  what  it  feels,  as  well  as  think  its 
thoughts  and  perform  its  will.  The 
social  order  is  the  individual  members  in 
so  far  as  each  finds  his  own  feelings  and 
convictions   in   it.     Except  in  so  far  as 


*A  paper  read  at  the  Congress  of  General  Bdncatfon  in  Chicago. 
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it  is  this  it  is  notbiog  that  can  endure — 
a  shell  to  be  broken  through  that  the 
true  social  order  oaay  become  active. 

To  be  able  to  raise  this  social  order  the 
members  must  have  the  power  to  create 
ideals  beyond  what  h^  beea  attained 
and  the  disposition  to  embody  these 
ideals  in  objective  form.  Knowledge  of 
what  is  and  sympathy  with  it,  and  ideals 
of  what  ought  to  be  but  is  aot,  are  the 
prime  conditions  that  must  be  realized  in 
the  members  if  the  "improvement  that 
has  been  made  is  to  be  kept  up  and 
raised." 

This  demands,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  education   of  the  young  be   so  con- 


nature  are  not  merely /ortiM.  They  have 
a  meaning; — that  is,  they    bear   certain 

relations  to  other  acts  and  things  by 
which  they  are  explained  and  their  ex- 
istence accounted  for.  This  meaning  in 
things  is  their  universal  element  by 
which  they  are  bound  together  in  unity. 
In  form  tney  are  manifold,  but  in  mean- 
ing they  are  one  in  the  final  analysis. 

To  know  the  social  order  the  child 
must  be  taught  not  only  to  conform,  but 
to  recognize  the  meaning  of  these  fonns. 
There  is  a  growing  sentiment  among 
American  aristocracy, — by  which  I  mean 
our  successful  business  men, — that  edu- 
cation in  only  one  "B"  is  enough  for  the 
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ducted  that  they  shall  participate  in  and 
become  familiar  with  those  /arms  of  ac- 
tivity that  constitute  the  social  order 
into  which  they  are  born.  This  educa- 
tion begins  very  early  in  teaching  the 
child  to  conform  to  the  customs  and  con- 
ventionalities of  home  and  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  is  the  distinctively  mechan- 
ical stage  of  education,  and  the  mechan- 
ical will  be  found  an  important  element 
in  all  future  stages  of  advancement. 
But  the  acts  and  objects  of  man  and 


common  laborer.  It  was  well  expressed 
by  a  gentleman  in  Chicago  recently  who 
is  the  director  of  the  labor  of  a  gang  of 
men.  One  of  his  men  had  not  followed 
his  direction  in  doing  a  certain  thing. 
In  making  his  explanation  for  not  doing 
as  he  wasbidhebegantosay,  "I  thought 
that — "  when  he  was  brought  up  short 
by  his  boss,  with  the  question,  "What 
are  you  paid  per  day?"  "One  dollar," 
sud  the  man.  "So  I  thought,"  the  boss 
replied.     "Now  one  dollar  does  not  pay 
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for  thinking,  it  only  pays  for  doing,  and 
that  is  what  you  are  hired  for.  /  am 
paid  for  thinking. " 

It  is  held  that  ability  to  think  unfits  a 
man  for  the  mere  mechanical  perform- 
ance of  routine  work.  The  less  educa- 
tion he  has  and  the  more  formal  it  is  the 
better  hands  and  feet  to  another  man's 
brains  he  becomes.  What  th  e  boss  wan  ts 
is  a  conscious  machine. 

But  our  definition  of  education  implies 
that  the  members  of  our  social  order 
must  know  the  meaning  of  things,  and 
that  business  must  shape  its  methods  to 
thinking  laborers  if  this  social  order  is  to 
be  improved.  Everything  has  the  two 
elements  or  phases  of  form  and  meaning, 
A  flower,  for  example,  is  an  idea  in  one 
stage  of  its  process  in  giving  utterance 
to  itself.  The  flower,  as  Jlou>er, — ^mere 
form  and  color — is  the  primrose  as 
Farmer  Bell  saw  it.  But  this  form  has 
a  meaning  of  constantly  widening  range 
as  its  relations  are  traced,  until  one  may 
believe  with  Tennyson : 

* 'Flower  in  the  crannied  wall 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies: 
Hold  you  here  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower — bat  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  Gk>d  and  man  is.** 

Now  the  social  order  is  a  unity  having 
this  twofold  aspect.  To  separate  the 
form  from  the  meaning  and  regard  each 
apart  from  the  other  is  to  make  of  each 
a  pure  abstraction.  A  relation  without 
something  related  is  nothing.  A  thing 
unrelated  has  no  existence.  There  is  no 
form  that  has  not  substance 'Or  meaning; 
and  no  substance  that  has  not  form.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  fundamental  error 
that  is  prevalent  in  much  of  our  educa- 
tion is  the  study  of  form  to  the  neglect 
of  the  meaning,  with  zero  for  the  result. 

The  education  of  a  child  consists  in 
making  him  familiar  with  the  form  of  the 
social  order  in  which  he  lives  and  in 
leading  him  to  find  the  meaning  in  this 
form. 

An  analysis  of  this  social  order  reveals 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  complex  unity  of 
groups  of  ideas.  One  of  these  groups 
gives  manifestation  of  itself  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  measuring  things  which  is  go- 
ing on  in  every  department  of  life.  To 
measure  is  to  break  up  vaguely  con- 
ceived wholes  into  parts  by  applying  to 
•  them  some  measuring  unit.     The  appli- 


cation of  these  differing  measuring  units 
to  all  the  departments  of  human  activity 
constitute  the  applied  mathematics.  The 
organization  of  these  processes  of  meas- 
urement under  discovered  principles  and 
laws,  constitutes  the  pure  mathematics. 
Each  of  these  groups  of  ideas  may  be 
considered  both  as  applied  and  as  pure 
science. 

There  is  also  a  group  of  activities  at 
work  in  the  world  which  we  call  growth. 
The  organization  of  these  processes  of 
growth  under  discovered  principles  and 
laws  constitutes  the  science  of  Biology. 
The  relations  of  these  activities  to  the 
social  order  are  not  less  intimate  than  are 
those  of  mathematics. 

This  world,  whether  considered  as  na- 
ture or  as  human  society,  has  a  history. 
One  series  of  activities  has  followed  an- 
other under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
A  knowledge  of  what  man  and  nature 
have  done  in  the  past  is  necessary  to  a 
knowledge  of  what  they  are  today.  What 
is  today  is  the  outgrowth  from  what  was 
yesterday  and  the  prophesy  of  what  will 
be  tomorrow. 

The  social  order  makes  constant  use  of 
language  and  the  differ.ent  processes  of 
thinking  which  the  human  mind  has  dis- 
covered or  invented  in  the  past.  These 
must  be  known  by  all  who  would  enter 
society  on  equal  terms  with  those  who 
have  this  knowledge. 

American  life  is  active  in  discovering 
and  enforcing  the  moral  obligations  of 
its  members.  Duty  and  justice  name 
practices  and  laws  the  observance  of 
which  is  necessary  to  the  '^keeping  up  of 
the  improvement  that  has  been  attained. " 

Human  society  is  active  in  procuring 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  its  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  opportunities  and  means 
for  education  and  enjoyment.  This  as- 
pect of  life  we  call  its  industries  or  eco- 
nomics. This  is  the  concern  of  chief  im- 
portance in  the  mind  of  the  American 
citizen  today.  The  economics  of  life  sup- 
ply the  leading  conscious  purposes  for 
which  men  labor.  It  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance that  those  who  enter  this  soci- 
ety shall  come  equipped  with  such  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  the  industries  as  the 
child's,  age  and  a  due  regard  to  the 
higher  ends  of  education  shall  permit 
him  to  acquire. 

But  the  social  order  is  active  not  only 
in  <*keeping  up"  the  improvement  it  has 
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attained,  but  ia  trying  to  <*raise"  it.  The 
human  mind  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
labors  not  only  to  discover  the  idea  or 
meaning  of  its  environment  but  it  cre- 
ates ideals  beyond  what  has  been  at- 
tained. What  is  suggests  what  might 
be.  To  create  is  instinctive  with  it. 
The  race  measures  its  growth  by  the  in- 
creasing worthiness  of  its  ideals.  Nor 
is  it  content  with  nobility  oimeaning  if  the 
form  is  ignoble.  It  admires  goodness 
and  truth,  but  is  not  satisfied  even  with 
them  if  they  are  ugly.  The  form  must 
be  an  adequate  expression  of  this  good- 
ness and  truth.  Home  is  more  than  four 
walls  and  a  roof  to  keep  out  the  storm. 
To  express  this  more  is  largely  the  func- 
tion of  the  aesthetic  sense.  The  truer  and 
better  our  homes  become  the  more  beau- 
tiful we  seek  to  make  them.  Beauty  is 
a  worthy  content  in  an  adequate  form. 
According  to  Dante,  the  most  beautiful 
object  Conceivable  is  a  perfect  social  or- 
der. This  is  his  Paradise — the  highest 
work  of  art. 

The  American  school,  until  lately,  has 
not  been  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  child  has  an  aesthetic  sense  of  not  less 
value  to  itself  and  society  than  is  his  in- 
tellectual and  his  moral  sense.  We  have, 
many  of  us,  inherited  from  a  Puritan  an- 
cestry a  disregard  approaching  to  con- 
tempt for  beauty  of  form,  because  of  the 
exclusive  emphasis  bur  forefathers  placed 
upon  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  ac- 
tivities. It  is  the  SBSthetic  sense  that 
helps  in  the  creation  of  ideals  that  make 
possible  the  **raising  of  the  improve- 
ment already  attained.''  The  awakening 
consciousness  of  this  uruth  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  introduction  of  some  of 
the  so-called  <<fads"  into  the  public 
schools. 

This  social  order  is  active,  too,  in  reg- 
ulating its  life  in  obedience  to  certain 
religious  sentiments  and  convictions. 
Akin  to  that  power  to  create  ideals  is  the 
feeling  of  reverence  for  what  is  conceived 
to  be  the  highest  and  best — the  supreme 
ideal.  Men  differ  in  definitions  and 
creeds,  which  are  the  conclusions  of  the 
intellect,  but  in  this  feeling  of  reverence 
for  worthiness  there  is  general  accord. 
Society,  as  a  whole,  is  reverent.  Educa- 
tion in  reverence,  as  a  preparation  for 
social  life,  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  a 
matter  of  doctrine  as  of  spirit.     The  rev- 


erent spirit  is  the  primary  condition  of 
any  specific  religious  convictions. 

The  foregoing  is  submitted  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  essential  activities  involved 
in  and  constituting  that  which  we  are 
told  it  is  the  purpose  of  education  to 
main  tain  and,  if  possible,  advance.  These, 
acting  and  inter-acting,  form  an  organism 
of  which  the  child  must  become  an  inte- 
gral part.  He  becomes  such  part  only 
when  he  thinks,  feels,  and  acts  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
organism. 

Now  the  question  we  are  all  called  upoD 
to  answer  is,  '<  What  is  the  function  of 
the  public  school  in  preparing  the  child 
for  self-directive  membership  in  this  or- 
ganism ?"  The  public  school  is,  or  must 
become,  the  nursery  of  this  social  order. 
From  the  beginning  of  our  history  until 
now,  this  order  has  been  in  a  formative 
state,  and  there  has  been  a  great  educat- 
ing power  in  our  developing  American 
life.  Until  a  recent  period  the  common 
school  has  had  little  more  to  do  than  to 

« 

give  the  mechanical  forms  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  most  ele- 
mentary mastery  of  the  three  **  R*s"  was 
all  the  schools  aimed  to  give,  and  a  grow- 
ing social  organization  has  done  the  rest. 
This  educating  power  of  our  developing 
life  is  still  active  and  must  be  counted  in 
enumerating  our  educational  forces.  But 
this  growth  has  resulted  in  fixing  some 
forms.  In  the  economic  department,  for 
example,  the  introduction  of  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labor  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  educating  power  of  a  trade. 
The  tendency  of  the  industrial  order  now 
is  to  make  of  every  workman  a  very  sim- 
ple machine.  Instead  of  making  a  plow 
he  dpvotes  his  life  to  doing  a  small  part 
of  the  work  of  making  a  plow  handle. 
He  is  condemned  to  this  weary  monoto- 
nous round  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year.  The  Chicago  boss  may  be 
right  in  saying  that  the  less  he  thinks 
the  better  will  be  the  results.  The  man 
who  has  grown  up  with  the  present  order 
of  things  and  helped  to  shape  them  can 
turn  plow  handles  and  do  many  other 
things  besides.  He  is  probably  the  one 
who  is  now  paid  for  thinking.  But  the 
educating  power  of  turning  plow-handles 
is  small  indeed.  A  school  education 
therefore,  that  is  limited  to  the  mechan- 
ical knowledge  of   the  three  **R's"   will 
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not  now  prepare  the  child  for  intelligent 
membership  in  the  present  social  order. 
The  child  must  pass  through  the  forma- 
tive experiences  that  society  has  already 
passed  through,  not   actually,  perhaps, 


but  ideally  at  least.  Hence  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  public  school  and  the  high 
popular  estimate  of  its  importance  com- 
pared with  this  estimate  two  generations 
ago. 


(To  he  continued.) 


WANTED— A  METHOD  FOR  ENGLISH. 

DB.   CHARLES  DB  OABMO,  PBESmSNT    SWABTHMOBR  COLLE6E. 


By  English  is  meant  the  mother  tongue 
as  an  instrument  in  education.  In  its 
higher  aspects,  it  includes  rhetoric;  com- 
position in  all  its  branches,  such  as  nar- 
ration, description,  exposition,  and  argu- 
ment; the  etymology  of  words;  English 
and  foreign  literature,  and  philology. 
In  its  more  elementary  bearings,  it  in- 
cludes reading,  spelling,  writing,  compo- 
sition, language  lessons,  and  grammar. 

By  method  is  meant,  not  a  device  or  a 
multitude  of  devices  in  recitation,  but  a 
fundamental  procedure,  comparable  to 
the  method  of  translation  in  linguistic 
studies,  or  the  laboratory  method  in  sci- 
ence. Possibly  many  may  claim  to  have 
discovered  such  a  method  and  to  have  ex- 
emplified it  in  their  books  or  their  schools ; 
yet  granting  their  claim  to  be  valid,  the 
want  implied  in  the  title  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  pressing  one. 

Still  further  to  show  the  bearing  of  the 
call  it  may  be  stated  that  we  have  not 
even  settled  definitely  what  subjects 
should  be  taught  as  English.  It  may  be 
surmised  that  most  American  teachers 
would  give  formal  rhetoric  a  place  in  the 
curriculum,  while  few  would  deny  litera- 
ture a  prominent  place  in  the  higher 
training  in  our  mother  tongue.  Yet 
text-books  on  rhetoric  are  unknown  in 
England,  being  a  contribution,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  of  the  American  text-book 
maker;  and  English  literature  is  not 
taught  in  the  great  English  universities, 
the  claim  being  made  that,  consisting  of 
a  training  in  tastes  and  sentiments  only, 
it  cannot  be  taught,  or  at  any  rate  can 
not  be  examined  upon. 

That  we  have  not  established  a  method 
for  our  mother  tongue,  is  evinced  by  a 
number  of  facts.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  that  in  no  other 
department  of  educational  work  is  there 
found  such  vagueness  of  requirement, 
—2 


such  inadequacy  of  teaching,  and  such 
mea^erness  in  results.  This  is  seen 
especially  in  the  college  requirements  for 
entrance.  Some  colleges  not  knowing 
what  to  require,  or  in  despair  of  getting 
any  valuable  results,  require  nothing. 
This  is  the  case  with  Yale  university. 
Others,  like  Harvard,  make  requirements, 
but  arrange  the  college  work  as  if  they 
had  not  made  any.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  high  schools  get  admirable  re- 
sults in  teaching  the  mother  tongue,  but 
it  is  equally  well  known  that  most  do  not. 
Is  there  any  institution,  here  or  abroad, 
that  can  produce  an  objective  method  for 
the  mother  tongue  ? 

Now,  that  it  is  possible  to  devise  a 
new  rotrthod  for  new  subjects  and  so  to 
universalize   it   that   the   best   teachers 

« 

know  where  to  go  to  acquire  skill  in  its 
use,  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  case  of 
modern  science.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  the  elementary  schools  were  intro- 
ducing zoology,  botany,  physics,  and 
chemistry,  these  subjects  were  taught  by 
the  literary  method.  Pupils  studied 
books  about  science  just  as  they  studied 
them  about  the  facts  of  history.  In 
these  days,  however,  pupils  study  science 
itself  in  the  laboratory.  A  teacher  who 
does  not  know  how  to  do  this  properly 
can  easily  learn  in  a  good  normal  school 
or  in  a  college.  The  laboratory  method 
has  become  an  objective  fact  in  the  teach- 
ing world.  It  is  an  established  proce- 
dure in  teaching.  The  purpose  of  this 
brief  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
obvious  truth  that  no  analogoiis  method 
exists  for  teaching  the  English  language 
and  literature,  but  that  such  a  method  is 
possible  and  needful.  It  ought  not  to  be 
ten  years  before  a  teacher  should  be  able 
to  find  in  the  nearest  state  normal  school 
or  college  a  general  line  of  procedure  in 
these   subjects,    as  he  finds   translation 
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and  grammaticat  conetructioti  in  foreign 
languages,  or  the  solution  ol  problems  id 
mathematics,  or  the  use  of  the  laboratory 
in  science. 

It  will  greatly  help  to  this  solution,  if 
a  large  number  of  teachers  resolve  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  English  as  a  specialty. 
Had  there  not  been  a  body  of  men  willing 
to  dedicate  their  best  effort  to  science, 
that  subject  would  still  in  all  probability 
lack  a  definite  and  generally  recognized 
plan  of  procedure.  That  there  is  here  an 
opportunity  (or  a  successful  career  for  a 
large   number  of  teachers   seems  to  be 


apparent  from  the  great  public  need,  and 
the  very  small  competition  in  supplying 
the  demand.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  tbiB 
new  movement  is  the  genial  correspoDd- 
ent  of  this  Joubnal,  Prof.  Richard  Jones, 
who  is  about  to  return  after  a  three 
years'  study  of  the  problem  abroad.  Are 
there  not  more  to  follow?  A  good  be- 
ginning has  already  been  made,  since  the 
transition  from  books.about  literature  to 
the  study  of  literature  itself  has  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  been  effected.  Yet  this 
is  only  a  beginning,  and  in  a  single  de- 
partment of  the  work. 


TURKISH  BOir-Dino,  wokld's  faik. 
WHAT   IS   KNOWLEDGE? 


Did  you  ever  reflect  upon  the  fact  that 
so  commonplace  a  thing  as  your  watch  is 
"set"  by  the  solar  system?  Forgotten 
in  the  recesses  of  your  pocket  it  is, 
nevertheless,  telling  the  story  of  a  rotat- 
ing world,'  and  noting  even  that  modicum 
of  time  that  distinguishes  the  solar  from 
the  sidereal  day.  It  salutes  the  distant 
stars,  fixed  io  the  voids  of  space,  but  it 
confesses  allegiance  to  the  sun  alone. 

To  "know"  your  watch  in  its  charac- 
teristic function  is  to  know  the  science 
of  astronomy. 

Open  the  case  and  "see  the  wheels  go 


round."  The  steady  beat  of  the  balance 
wheel  betrays  a  phase  of  the  manifold 
energy  hidden  in  the  beefsteak  that 
sputtered  on  your  gridiron  yesterday 
morning,  and  that  found  its  way  at  last 
out  of  your  body  through  your  fingers 
and  into  the  spring  by  way  of  the  stem- 
winder.  Ah,  if  we  only  "knew"  our 
watches  how  wise  we  should  bet  After 
all,  how  little  of  the  real  watch  is  the 
polished  metal,  and  how  much  of  it  that 
invisible,  spiritual  something  that  sets  it 
in  harmony  with  the  heavens  and  that  we 
vaguely  call  rtlationg.    John  W.  Cook. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


stated  Teachers'  Meetings. 

Superintendents  seem  to  hold  different 
views  with  regard  to  the  purpose  of 
teachers'  meetings  in  systems  of  graded 
schools.  In  some  cities  the  time  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  a  consideration  of  the 
ways  and  means  for  supplying  the  ma- 
terial needed  in  doing  the  work  of  the 
schools,  and  in  discussing  other  matters' 
pertaining  to  the  external  organization. 
The  teacher's  meeting,  with  them,  is  a 
sort  of  business  meeting,  in  which  the 
business  side  of  the  school  work  is  made 
prominent.  This  is  quite  apt  to  be  the 
nature  of  the  meetings  in  those  cities 
where  the  superintendent  devotes  his 
energies  to  the  business  side  of  the  school 
system. 

In  other  cities  the  time  of  these 
meetings  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  course  of  study,  and  the  ways  and 
means  of  realizing  its  aims  in  the  differ- 
ent grades. 

In  still  others,  they  are  given  up  to 
the  presentation  of  the  higher  and  ulti- 
mate aims  of  education,  and  the  discus. 
sion  of  the  relations  of  school  life  to 
these  ends.  It  is  a  consideration  of  the 
relation,  of  school  life  to  our  larger  Amer- 
ican life,  or  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  our  social  order,  which  includes  every 
form  of  activity  involved  in  real  life. 

In  a  few  other  cities  the  teachers* 
meetings  seem  to  have  only  a  slight  con- 
ne<5tion  with  the  work  done  in  the  school. 
Persons  who  are  not  teachers,  but  who 
have  attained  eminence  in  other  fields, 
are  invited  to  address  the  teachers  upon 
topics  in  which  the  speaker  is  interested, 
whether  matters  of  state,  or  of  finauce,  or 
of  literature,  or  history,  or  art,  etc.  This 
latter  idea  of  a  teachers'  mc^^ting  grows 
out  of  a  conviction  that  teachers  have  a 
narrow  range  of  knowledge  which  can  be 
best  extended  in  this  way,  and  a  few  seem 
to  think  that  the  teacher  should  always 
leave  behind  him  his  school  when  he 
closes  the  school  room  door.  They  have 
a  great  abhorrence  of  <<talking  shop"  in 
their  intercourse  with  their  fellow-beings 
outside  of  the  school. 


We  confess  to  the  conviction  that  the 
stated  meetings  which  generally  occur 
each  month,  in  most  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  should  be  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
third  type  suggested  above,  rather  than 
either  of  the  othera  The  detail  of  school 
teaching  tends  to  the  narrowing  of  the 
intellectual  vision,  and  the  raising  t>f  the 
unessential  things  to  the  rank  of  those 
that  are  essential.  The  *' mint,  anise,  and 
cummin  "  of  the  teacher's  daily  work  is 
often  exalted  above  the  *  <  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law. "  The  teacher's  meeting 
should  serve  as  an  antidote  to  this  ten- 
dency. It  should  attempt  to  lead  the 
teacher  to  see  his  eve/y  day  work  under 
what  Spinoza  called  <<the  form  of 
eternity."  It  is  a  place  where  the 
teacher  should  be  inspired  with  what  is 
noblest  and  best  in  the  end  sought  in  the 
education  of  children,  and  where,  in  a 
general  way,  he  should  be  guided  along 
the  lines  of  efifort  that  promise  the 
highest  results  in  character.  Whether 
these  meetings  can  be  made  a  source 
of  such  inspiration  and  guidance  depends 
almost  entirely,  as  we  have  often  said, 
upon  the  person  or  persons  who  are 
supervising  the  work  of  the  school.  As 
is  the  superintendent  so  are  the  teachers 
in  this  matter  of  the  view  they  take  of 
their  work. 

Of  course  there  must  be  grade  meet- 
ings where  the  detail  of  * '  shop  work  "  is 
discussed;  and  also  there  should  be 
classes,  voluntary  of  course,  in  which 
those  who  desire  to  make  a  closer  study 
of  the  theories  of  education  will  have  the 
opportunity.  But  the  stated  monthly 
meetings  will  be  most  valuable  when  the 
teacher  leaves  it  with  a  stronger  convic- 
tion of  the  supreme  worthiness  of  his  vo- 
cation, and  an  enlarged  view  of  the  value 
of  his  daily  efforts  in  the  final  outcome. 

G.  P.  B. 


In  the  Conntry  School. 

When  the  teacher  comes  to  look  upon 
his  work  in  the  right  way,  he  will  feel 
that  he  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  than 
simply  to  teach  the  text-books   on   the 
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(Several  subjects  of  school  study;  in  fact, 
he  will  come  to  feel  that  a  great  deal  of 
his  work  has  but  little  to  do  directly  with 
the  acquisition  of  these  subjects  them- 
selves. Not  that  they  are  to  be  neg- 
lected, or  to  be  taught  any  less  efifec- 
tively  than  now,  but  it  will  be  found  that 
other  things  are  deserving  of  attention; 
things  a  knowledge  of  which  is  quite  as 
valuable^  both  for  its  practical  use  and 
for  its  power  in  giving  a  genuine  educa- 
tion, as  the  subjects  named  in  the  time- 
honored  curriculum. 

,  In  the  earliest  years  of  life  the  child  is 
absorbed  in  making  acquaintance  with 
his  surroundings;  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  curious  world  into  which  he 
has  been  thrown.  When  he  enters  the 
school,  he  has  by  no  means  finished  this 
work,  nor  outgrown  his  interest  or  de- 
sire for  further  acquisition  of  knowlejdge 
in  this  respect.  We  maintain  that  his 
work  in  school  should  give  him  valuable 
assistance  in  this  acquisition.  But,  too 
often,  it  not  only  gives  him  no  assistance 
whatever,  but  it  actually  strews  his  way 
with  impediments.  The  result  is  that 
the  child  in  the  country  is  often  found 
profoundly  ignorant  respecting  the  most 
familiar  objects.  We  have  several  times 
asked  a  body  of  school  teachers  in  the 
country  tp  indicate  whether  they  could 
recognize  the  note  of  the  bluebird  when 
he  appears  in  the  spring,  and  have  found 
that  not  half  of  them  were  able  to  do 
it.  And  these  were  intelligent  youAg 
people;  good  teachers,  and  had  for  the 
most  part  passed  th^ir  youth  in  the 
country. 

This  fact  will  give  a  hint  as  to  a  very 
valuable  line  of  work  to  which  an  intelli- 
gent,   earnest    country    school    teacher 
might  profitably  give  a  few  minutes  every 
day.    We  make  this  suggestion  especially 
to  teachers  of  country   schools  for  two 
reasons:  one  is,  that  in  the  country,  the 
objects   are   at   hand  concerning   which 
such  knowledge  is  to  be  gained ;  the  other 
is,  that  teachers  in  the  country  usually 
are  less  fettered  by  a  fixed  course  of  study, 
with  special  tasks  assigned  for  every  day, 
and  consequently  they  are  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent masters  of  their  time  and  elTorts. 
Field,  wood,  stream,  and  air  teem  with 
objects    challenging     observation     and 
study;  all  that  is  necessary  is  th&t  such 
study  should  be  encouraged  and  directed. 
It   need   not   be  of  a   rigidly   scientific 


character,  but  should  aim  at  close  observ- 
ation and  the  leanrning  of  common  every- 
day facts. 

As  suggestive  in  this  line,  we  append 
a  series  of  topics  taken  from  JackmcofCn 
Nature  Study.  This  may  be  helpful 
although  a  thoughtful  teacher  will  doubt- 
less omit  some  things  here  given  and  add 
others. 

BIRDS. 

Are  any  birds  nest-building  or  laying 
eggs  at  present? 

Can  you  distinguish  the  young  from 
the  old?  Which  parent  do  they  most 
resemble? 

Do  the  young  ones  sing?  Are  they 
still  under  the  care  of  the  old  birds  after 
they  have  learned  to  fly? 

Have  any  disappeared  that  were  no- 
ticed during  the  summer? 

The  times  of  migration  vary  somewhat 
with  the  season,  within  rather  narrow 
limits.  The  birds  should  be  watched 
closely  during  October  and  November. 

What  influences  can  you  discover  at 
this  season  which  would  cause  the  birds 
to  migrate? 

What  birds  have  disappeared  within 
the  past  few  weeks?  Note  the  date  when 
last  seen. 

Can  you  tell  which  leave  first,  the  old 
ones  or  young  ones? 

.  Watch    for  migrating  flocks  of  geese 
from  the  north. 

Can  you  find  any  preparing  to  live 
over  winter? 

INSECTS. 

Nothing  is  more  wonderful  and  inter- 
esting than  the  great  variety  of  insect 
life  which  mav  be  studied  at  this  time. 
Some  one  has  remarked  that  no  region 
on  the  globe  has  proven  so  inhospitable 
that  socne  insect  can  not  adapt  itself  to 
it;  nor  has  any  other  living  creature  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  anything  which  the 
insects  do  not  imitate. 

In  what  different  places  have  you 
found  insects?  Look  on  the  leaves  of 
plants,  under  boards,  logs,  stones,  etc. ; 
in  old  walls,  cellars,  in  cupboards;  in  the 
grass,  on  the  flowers,  and  in  holes  in  the 
ground. 

What  are  the  chief  differences  between 
those  that  spend  their  time  in  the  open 
air  and  those  that  live  under  stones,  etc. ; 
as,  for  example,  between  butterflies  and 
beetles? 
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What  insects  can  you  find  that  must 
have  liquid  food?  What  ones  take  solid 
food? 

Where  do  butterflies  get  their  food? 
Can  you  tell  certainly  if  they  get  it  from 
flowers? 

Do  they  visit  all  kinds  of  flowers?  Is 
their  food  solid  or  liquid? 

If  the  flower  furnishes  their  food  where 
is  it  stored? 

What  means  does  the  butterfly  employ 
in  examining,  the  flower?  What  does  it 
do  with  the  organ  when  not  in  use? 

Does  the  butterfly  store  food  for  the 
future? 

How  does  it  cling  to  the  plant? 

How  does  it  dispose  of  its  wings  when 
at  rest? 

Compare  the  upper  and  under  surfaces 
of  the  wings;  which  render  it  more  con- 
spicuous? 

Compare  the  color  of  butterflies  with 
that  of  the  flowers  they  visit. 

How  does  the  character  of  a  butterfly's 
flight  differ  from  that  of  a  bird?  How 
can  you  account  for  it? 

Is  the  peculiar  flight  of  advantage  or 
disadvantage  to  it? 

Which  has  relatively  the  greater  wing 
surface,  the  butterfly  or  bird?  Which 
is  the  stronger  flyer? 

Compare  the  fore  and  hind  wings;  is 
venation  the  same  in  both?  Is  it  the 
same  in  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the 
same  pair? 

Of  what  use  are  the  legs?  Compare 
and  contrast  the  different  pairs. 

In  what  order  do  they  move  when 
walking?  What  way  do  they  bend  at 
the  joints?  Why  are  so  many  joints 
needed? 

How  are  they  arranged  during  flight? 

In  what  directions  can  a  butterfly  see 
you  approach? 

Where  are  its  eyes?  Can  it  turn  its 
head? 

Can  it  move  its  eyes  without  moving 
its  head? 

Are  the  eyes  sensitive?  Can  you  tell 
if  it  has  the  sense  of  feeling? 

Has  it  the  sense  of  smell  and  of  hear- 
ing? Does  it  make  any  sound?  Does  it 
breathe? 

Are  they  social?    Do  they  build  nests? 

What  becomes  of  the  insects  during 
the  cold  nights?  Do  any  of  them  mi- 
grate? 

What  becomes  of  the  butterflies?     Of 


the  bees?  Of  the  grasshoppers?  Of  the 
flies? 

Do  they  prefer  sunlight  or  shade? 
Where  do  they  stay  during  the  night? 

Are  any  eggs  to  be  found  at  this  sea- 
son? 

WORMS. 

Note  the  manner  in  which  the  worms 
plug  their  burrows  with  leaves,  etc. 
Do  they  eat  them? 

Are  the  castings  as  numerous  as  in  the 
summer  months? 

Can  you  fi  nd  sticks  or  straws  or  other 
material  that  has  been  drawn  into  their 
burrows  during  the  season? 


Preparation  for  First  Reader, 

II. 

We  spoke  in  the  preceding  paper,  in 
the  October  Journal,  of  the  preparation 
made  by  the  teacher  before  coming  be- 
fore her  reading  class. 

In  the  class  recitation  the  children  rep- 
resent baby  birds.  The  teacher  asks  one 
and  another  of  the  children,  **  What  are 
you?"  Each  replies,  *'I  am  a  baby 
bird. " 

The  teacher  says.  The  crayon  will  say, 
<<I  am  a  baby  bird"  (writing  it  on  the 
board).  What  did  it  say,  Ocela?  Jay? 
Barza? 

The  children  all  recognize  this  written 
sentence  as  identical  with  the  oral  sen- 
tence given  by  them. 
•  The  written  sentence  being  familiar  to 
the  child,  the  teacher  next  isolates  a 
word  by  underlining  it,  as  7,  or  bird,  in 
the  above  sentence.  The  children  recog- 
nize the  word  wholly  from  its  position  in 
the  known  written  sentence. 

Having  learned  to  recognize  the  word 
in  the  sentence^  it  is  written  on  the  board 
in  various  places  and  the  child  recognizes 
it  anywhere  from  its  likeness  to  the  word 
in  the  sentence.  In  the  same  way  all 
the  words  in  the  sentence  are  learned. 
Another  sentence  is  then  given  by  the 
children  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  teacher,  and  the  words  learned  in 
the  same  manner. 

When  the  child  has  mastered  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  words,  new  combina- 
tions of  these  are  made  and  the  children 
asked  to  read  the  stories  from  the  board. 
Thus,   when  all  the   words  in   this  first 
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sentence  and  two  more  sentences,  viz. : 
<*I  am  in  a  nest,"  <<My  nest  is  in  a 
tree,"  are  learned,  the  following  new 
stories  are  written  on  the  board  for  the 
children  to  read: 

A  nest  is  in  a  tree. 

My  bird  is  in  a  nest. 

My  bird  is  a  baby. 

This  effort  to  interpret  new  sentences 
is  the  children's  first  real  exercise  in 
reading,  t.  e. ,  getting  thought  from  a 
written  sentence  by  a  recognition  of  the 
word  forms  of  which  the  sentence  is  com- 
posed. It  tests  their  ability  to  iise  the 
forms  which  they  have  acquired. 

At  the  beginning  they  read  a  sentence 
from  the  board,  to  be  sure,  but  in  that 
case  they  put  the  thought  into  the  writ- 
ten sentence,  while  in  the  latter  case 
they  get  the  thought  by  its  aid.  While 
the  reading  of  the  former  sentence  was  a 
means  to  an  end,  the  end  itself  is  reached 
in  the  reading  of  these  new  sentences 
made  up  of  words  which  the  child  readily 
recognizes. 

Recapitulating:  The  steps  taken  by  the 
children  in  learning  to  read  in  this  man- 
ner, are: 

(a)  A  sentence  is  given  in  answer  to 
the  teacher's  question,  and  written  by 
the  teacher  on  the  board. 

{h)  This  sentence  is  recognized  as 
identical  with  the  oral  sentence. 

(c)  The  separate  words  are  recognized 
from  their  position  in  the  sentence. 

{d)  The  same  words  are  recognized 
outside  the  sentence. 

{e)  New  sentences,  formed  from  the^e 
words,  are  read. 

The  sentences  given  may  assume  vari- 
ous forms  to  avoid  monotony  and  bring 
into  use  the  different  forms  of  the  verbs 
and  all  the  personal  pronouns.  Thus 
the  five  sentences  given  last  month 
might  have  taken  the  following  form, 
using  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person: 

Good  morning,  baby  bird. 

How  do  you  like  your  nest? 

Do  you  like  to  live  in  a  tree? 

Can  you  fly? 

Who  feeds  you,  babj?  bird? 

To  get  these  sentences,  the  children 
are  led  to  question  a  bira.  Or  they  may 
take  still  another  form,  using  a  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  and  verbs  of  the  past 
tense,  thus: 

May  saw  a  bird. 

It  was  in  a  nest. 


The  nest  was  in  a  tree. 

Its  mamma  and  papa  fed  it. 

It  could  not  fly. 

Or  a  conversation  may  be  carried  on, 
thus: 

*<  What  do  you  want,  little  bird?  " 

**I  want  my  mamma." 

**Fly  to  your  mamma,  little  bird." 

«*I  can  not  fly." 

<*Why  can't  you  fly?" 

*a  am  too  little." 

To  get  the  above  sentences,  part  of  the 
children  are  birds,  and  are  questioned  by 
the  other  children. 

A  constant  review  of  all  words  learned, 
by  use  in  new  sentences,  is  very 
necessary. 

Occasionally  a  sentence  which  is  not 
true  may  be  placed  on  the  board  among 
the  others,  as  **The  little  birds  feed  the 
papa  and  mamma." 

The  purpose  in  so  doing  is  to  get  the 
children  to  think,  and  weigh  tohat  they 
read,  passing  judgment  upon  it.  Is  not 
this  a  valuable  habit  for  a  child  to  form? 

We  shall  consider  in  the  next  number 
of  The  Journal,  literature  as  the  basis 
for  reading  exercises. 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurilt. 


A  Description  of  the  Heart. 

Here  is  a  question  and  answer  of  a 
high -school  pupil: 

Briefly  describe  the  heart  and  its  func- 
tions of  work.  The  heart  is  a  comical 
shaped  bag.  The  heart  is  divided  into 
several  parts  by  a  fleshy  petition.  These 
parts  are  called  right  artillery,  left  ar- 
tillery, and  so  forth.  The  function  of 
the  heart  is  between  the  lungs.  The 
work  of  the  heart  is  to  repair  the  differ- 
ent organs  in  about  half  a  minute. 


The  Nibelungr  Tales.* 

22.  How  Kriemhild  went  to  Hungary 
and  was  Received  by  Etzel, 

Soon  afterwards  Kriemhild  and  Rudi- 
ger  set  out  upon  the  long  journey  to 
Hungary.  Gemot  and  Gieselher  accom- 
panied them  as  far  as  the  city  of  Pferin- 
gen,  on  the  Danube,  and  then  they  re- 
turned to  Worms. 

The  journey  now  led  through  Regens- 

*Trao8lated  and  adapted  from  the  German  text  of 
Rein,  Pickel,  and  Schiller. 
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burg,  Passau,  and  Ens,  to  Bechlarn, 
where  Gotelind,  the  wife  of  Rudiger, 
kindly  received  them.  After  a  short  rest 
they  journeyed  on  over  to  Molk  and 
Talna  to  the  castle  Zeizenmauer.  Other 
princes  with  their  people  constantly 
joined  the  retinue  of  the  new  mistress. 
At  Tulna  she  expected  to  meet  Etzel,  who 
had  gathered  about  himself  a  retinue  of 
twenty-four  kings  and  powerful  princes. 

The  queen  was  lifted  from  her  horse, 
and  King  Etzel  also  dismounted  from  .his 
steed.  Two  mighty  princes  bore  the 
train  of  Eriemhild's  robe,  as  she  went  to 
meet  the  king,  whom  she  kindly  received 
with  a  kiss.  The  other  princes  were  also 
greeted  in  a  friendly  manner  by  her,  and 
in  turn  paid  homage  to  the  new  queen. 

One  of  the  princes  was  especially  no- 
ticeable. He  stood  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
decorated  with  wolf-helmets.*  He  was 
tall,  of  a  proud  and  noble  countenance, 
and  he  resembled  Siegfried  in  his  bold, 
sharp  glance  and  kingly  brow,  except 
that  his  glance  was  sterner.  A  royal 
fillet  was  bound  around  his  head  of  thick 
hair;  his  left  hand  grasped  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  while  his  strong  right  hand  sup- 
ported itself  upon  the  lion  shield,  t  This 
was  the  king  of  the  Goths,  Dietrich  of 
Bern,  the  mightiest  hero  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  guest  at  Etzel's  court. 

The  whole  retinue,  together  with  a 
great  multitude  of  people,  now  journeyed 
'Oa  to  Vienna,  where  the  wedding  was 
celebrated  seventeen  davs,  with  lavish 
splendor  and  innumerable  presents.  Yet 
Kriemhild  was  not  quite  happy  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  grandeur  and  the  re- 
joiciogs  of  the  people.  Her  heart  was 
with  the  noble  husband,  who  lay  buried 
by  the  side  of  the  Rhine;  she  thought  of 
him  and  her  eyes  were  often  wet  with 
tears.  Still  she  tried  to  conceal  her  sor- 
row. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  day, 
the  newly  wedded  pair,  with  their  at- 
tendants, departed  from  Vienna  and  rode 
through  Heimburg  to  Wieselburg.  Here 
the  entire  procession  embarked  upon  the 
Danube,  which  was  so  thickly  covered 
with  ships  that  one  might  have  thought 
the  procession  was  moving  upon  dry 
land.  They  finally  arrived  at  Etzelburg, 
the  seat  of  the  king's  court.     All  served 

^Helmet!  fashioned  from  the  head  and  a  part  of  the 
•Un  of  the  wolf. 

tSo  called  becaase  It  was  decorated  in  the  center  with 
the  image  of  a  lion*8  head. 


the  new  mistress  very  willingly;  even 
Queen  Helke  had  not  been  so  greatly 
honored  as  Eriemhild. 

After  seven  years  God  gave  her  a  little 
son.  Etzel  rejoiced  very  much  over  him, 
and  Kriomhild  did  not  cease  to  beg  that 
the  child  might  be  baptized  according  to 
the  custom  of  Christians,  until  the  king 
gave  his  consent.  This  son  received  the 
name  Ortlieb. 

VIII.     THE  BURQUNDIANS  JOURNEY  TO  HUN- 
GARY. 

2S,  How  Kriemhild  Intended  to  Avenge 
Her  Wrongs, 

Six  years  more  had  passed  by;  Sieg- 
fried had  already  lain  in  the  grave  twenty, 
six  years,  but  Kriemhild  had  not  forgot- 
ten him.  She  also  often  thought  of  him 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  her  great  sor- 
row, and  many  times  she  said  to  herself: 
**I  am  very  powerful  and  many  knights 
obey  me;  if  I  could  only  succeed  in  bring- 
ing Hagen  into  this  land,  he  should  suffer 
for  the  wrong  he  has  done. "  But  she  re- 
vealed her  thoughts  of  revenge  to  no  one. 
One  day  she  said  to  Etzel:  <'I  have 
been  here  a  good  many  years  and  as  yet 
none  of  my  relatives  have  visited  me.  I 
have  a  great  longing  to  see  them;  your 
people  here  also  say  that  I  am  without 
friends  and  without  a  native  country. 
Send  messengers  to  the  Rhine  and  invite 
my  brothers  and  their  knights  to  visit 
us!" 

"I  will  do  that  very  willingly,"  an- 
swered Etzel,  ' '  if  the  journey  is  not  too 
long  for  your  kinsmen." 

Without  delay  he  ordered  two  of  his 
knights  to  ride  to  Worms  for  the  purpose 
of  inviting  the  Burgundians  to  attend  the 
feast  of  the  summer  solstice  in  Hungary. 
Kriemhild  charged  the  messengers  par- 
ticularly to  see  that  Hagen  came  too. 

2J^,  How  the  Burgundians  Decided  to 
Journey  to  Hungary, 

When  the  messengers  had  arrived  in 
Worms  and  had  delivered  the  invitation, 
Gunther  held  a  council  with  his  knights. 
Many  thought  it  proper  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation; but  Hagen  spoke  earnestly 
against  it.  **You  will  only  encounter 
sorrow  and  suffering,"  he  said.  **Have 
you  forgotten  the  wrong  we  did  Kriem- 
hild? You  know  that  my  hand  slew  her 
husband!  How  dare  we  then  venture  to 
enter  into  her  country,  where  we  should 
only  lose  life  and  honor?" 
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Rumold  also  warned  them.  But  Gun- 
ther  answered:  <<  My  sister's  anger  has 
abated ;  before  her  departure  she  forgave 
us  all;  possibly  she  is  still  angry  with 
Hagen."  And  Gemot  and  Gieselher 
said:  *<  Why  should  we  not  visit  our  sis- 
ter, friend  Hagen,  even  if  you  have  to 
stand  in  fear  of  her?  You  can  remain 
here,  but  let  those  who  are  disposed  to 
do  so,  accompany  us. " 

These  words  made  Hagen  angry,  and 
he  exclaimed:  <<If  you  will  not  abandon 
this  journey,  you  shall  see  that  I  have  no 
less  courage  than  the  others.  I  advise 
you,  at  least,  to  take  your  best  knights 
with  you  and  to  go  well  equipped!" 

So  the  journey  to  Hungary  was  de- 
termined upon.  The  messengers  re- 
turned home  and  announced  to  Etzel  the 
success  of  their  mission.  Eriemhild  was 
exceedingly  glad  that  Hagen  would  also 
come,  and  she  said  to  Etzel,  who  sus- 
pected no  evil:  <*How  does  the  news 
please  you,  my  dear  sir?" 

The  king  answered:  **Your  wish  is 
my  joy.  I  have  never  been  rejoiced 
more  over  the  arrival  of  my  own  kins- 
men than  I  am  now, in  receiving  yours." 

King  Gunther  had  his  knights  in  Bur- 
gundy assembled.  Three  thousand 
quickly  came  together  at  Worms.  Hagen 
chose  from  these  one  thousand  of  the 
best,  to  accompany  the  king  upon  his 
journey  to  Etzel. 

Before  their  departure  they  were  again 
warned  of  the  undertaking  by  the  old 
queen,  Ute.  She  had  had  a  weighty 
dream,  in  which  she  saw  £lll  the  birds  of 
the  land  lying  dead  upon  the  field.  But 
Hagen  retorted,  <'He  who  listens  to 
dreams,  will  seldom  have  much  honor. 
Let  us  be  off  on-  our  journey!" 

26,  The  Burgundians  Journey  to  the 
Margrave  Rudiger.  . 

The  journey  was  begun  with  Hagen  as 
guide.  They  traveled  from  Worms  to 
the  Main,  then  up  this  river  through 
East  Franconia  toward  the  Danube.  This 
river  was  swollen  high  and  had  over- 
flowed its  banks  for  quite  a  distance. 
There  was  no  ferry-boat  to  be  seen  far  or 
near.  Hagen  now  set  out  to  find  one. 
He  soon  saw  one  in  the  distance  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice  across  the  stream: 
**Come  and  carry  me  over  the  river, 
ferry-man,  I  am  your  master's  man. "  At 
the  same  time  he  offered  the  ferry- man  a 


bright  gold  ring,  which  he  held  on  the 
point  of  his  sword,  as  a  reward.  In 
this  manner  Hagen  cunningly  lured  him 
across  the  stream.  But  when  the  boat- 
man perceived  the  deception,  he  said: 
^  ^  My  master  has  many  enemies,  so  that  I 
carry  no  strangers  into  his  land."  But 
Hagen  had  already  stepped  into  the  boat 
and  he  refused  to  get  out.  The  boatman 
then  struck  him  with  an  oar.  Hagen 
grasped  his  sword  and  struck  off  the 
man's  head  with  one  blow;  then  he  threw 
the  body  into  the  river.  He  now  rowed 
back  with  the  boat  and  little  by  little 
carried  the  whole  army  across  the  river. 

They  were  now  in  the  land  of  the  Ba- 
varian prince,  Gelfrat.  The  ruler  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  was  called  Else. 

No  sooner  had  Gelfrat  and  Else  learned 
of  the  death  of  their  boatman  than  they 
pursued  the  Burgundians,  and  a  fierce 
combat  took  place  between  Gelfrat  and 
Hagen  and  Else  and  Dankwart.  The 
first  two  dashed  at  one  another  so  vio- 
lently that  both  were  lifted  from  their 
saddles  and  thrown  backward  to  th« 
ground.  They  now  fought  standing; 
Hagen  was  hard  pressed  by  Gelfrat;  who 
struck  his  shield  into  pieces.  Hagen  now 
called  to  his  brother  for  help,  who  quickly 
sprang  to  his  aid  a»d  dealt  Gelfrat 
such  a  blow  that  he  never  spoke  again. 
Else  was  also  badly  wounded  and  was 
obliged  to  withdraw. 

Mrs.  C  C  Van  Libw. 

JenOy  Oermany, 

{To  be  coTi(i»inM«IL ) 


An  Anecdote  olTLiBColn. 

*'I  believe  I'll  sit  downy*^  said  Stanton, 
^'and  give  that  man  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

«'Do  so,"  said  Lineollnv  ''write  him 
now,  while  you  have  it  cm  your  mind. 
Make  it  sharp;  cut  him  aliL  lop." 

Stanton  did  not  need  a  second  invita- 
tion. It  was  a  bone-cru&]ler  which  he 
read  to  the  president. 

''That's  right,"  said  Abe;  "that's  a 
good  one. " 

''Who  can  I  get  to  send  vt  by,"  mused 
the  secretary. 

"Send  it!"  replied  Lineol'fi;  "send  it! 
Why  don't  send  it  at  alL  Tear  it  up. 
You  have  freed  your  mind  ©«  the  subject, 
and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Tear  it 
up.  You  never  want  to  send  such  let- 
ters; I  never  do. — ^euy  Totrk  Herald, 
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Stories  for  First  Ghrade. 
IV. 

[This  story  is  republished  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  the  back  numbers  of  The 
Public- School  Joitknal.] 

THE    ANXIOUS   LEAF. 

[bkkchkb*s  nokwood.] 

SBCTION  I. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  leaf  was  heard 
to  sigh  and  cry,  as  leaves  often  do  when 
a  gentle  wind  is  about.  And  the  twig 
said,  **Whatisthe  matter,  little  leaf?" 
And  the  leaf  said,  '*The  wind  just  told 
me  that  one  day  it  would  pull  me  off  and 
throw  me  down  to  die  on  the  ground." 
The  twig  told  it  to  the  branch  on  which 
it  grew,  and  the  branch  told  it  to  the 
tree.  And  when  the  tree  heard  it,  it 
rustled  all  over,  and  sent  back  word  to 
the  leaf,  <<Do  not  be  afraid;  hold  on 
tightly,  and  you  shall  not  go  until  you 
want  to." 

SECTION  II. 

And  so  the  leaf  stopped  sighing,  but 
went  on  nestling  and  singing.  Every 
time  the  tree  shook  itself  and  stirred  up 
all  its  leaves,  the  branches  shook  them- 
selves, and  the  little  twig  shook  itself, 
and  the  little  leaf  danced  up  and  down 
merrily  as  if  nothing  could  ever  pull  it 
off.  And  so  it  grew  all  summer  long 
until  October. 

SECTION   lU. 

And  when  the  bright  days  of  autumn 
came,  the  little  leaf  saw  all  the  leaves 
around  becoming  very  beautiful.  Some 
were  yellow  and  some  were  scarlet,  and 
some  were  striped  with  both  colors. 
Then  it  asked  the  tree  what  it  meant. 
And  the  tree  said,  **  All  these  leaves  are 
getting  ready  to  fly  away,  and  they  have 
put  on  their  beautiful  colors  because  of 
joy." 

SECTION  IV. 

Then  the  little  leaf  began  to  want  to 
go,  and  grew  very  beautiful  in  thinking 
of  it,  and  when  it  was  very  gay  in  color 
it  saw  that  the  branches  of  the  tree  had 
no  color  in  them,  and  so  the  leaf  said, 
'*0h.  branches!  Why  are  you  lead  color 
and  we  golden?"  *»We  must  keep  on 
our  work  clothes,  for  our  task  is  not 
done;  but  your  clothes  are  for  holiday, 
because  your  work  is  finished. " 

SECTION  V. 

Just  then  a  little  puff  of  wind  came 
and  the  leaf  let  go  without  thinking  of  it, 


and  the  wind  took  it  up  and  turned  it 
over  and  over,  and  whirled  it  like  a  spark 
of  fire,  in  the  air,  and  then  it  fell  gently 
down  under  the  edge  of  the  fence  among 
hundreds  of  leaves,  and  fell  into  a  dream 
and  never  waked  up  to  tell  what  it 
dreamed  about. 


The  reason  for  presenting  *  *  The 
Anxious  Leaf "  at  the  present  time  will 
be  obvious  to  anyone  who  reads  it.  It  is 
a  beautiful  autumn  story. 

The  children  in  many  of  our  schools 
are  studying  leaves  in  the  science  class 
and  have  noted  their  changes  in  color. 
Also  the  little  undeveloped  bud  in  the 
axle  of  the  leaf. 

They  have  noticed  that  not  long  after 
the  leaves  change  color,  they  fall,  be- 
cause they  are  no  longer  needed.  The 
little  bud  which  each  has  protected  has 
on  its  winter  wraps.  The  work  of  the 
leaves  is  done. 

They  have  learned  the  distinction  be- 
tween twig  and  branch,  and  have  noticed 
that  the  twi^  does  not  change  its  sober 
dress  for  a  gay  one,  neither  does  it  fall 
with  the  leaf,  for  it  has  more  work  to  do. 
The  nature  of  that  work*  they  have  also 
learned  in  the  science  class,  so  that  the 
teaching  of  the  story  becomes  compara- 
tively easy  if  the  science  work  has  been 
well  done. 

This  relation  between  the  literature 
and  the  science  may  be  made  a  very  close 
one  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

But  if  this  work  has  not  been  done  in 
the  science  class  it  must  be  taken  up  be- 
fore the  story  is  given,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  the  story. 

Presupposing  this  work  to  have  been 
done,  the  following  would  be  our  plan 
for  teaching  the  story: 

Aim.  —  '*I  shall  tell  you  a  story  about 
a  little  leaf  that  worried  a  great  deal. " 

Preparation.  —  *'Have  the  leaves  had 
any  reason  for  worrying  all  summer?" 
(Fear  of  insects,  wind, and  hail).  **  What 
ways  have  they  bad  of  enjoying  them- 
selves?" (Up  so  high  that  they  could 
look  about,  enjoy  cool  breezes,  dance 
about,  rock  and  swing  on  the  branch, 
talk  to  one  another,  to  twig,  to  branch, 
and  tree.)  **What  reason  may  leaves 
have,  especially  at  this  time  of  year,  for 
feeling  sad?" 
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PRBSBNTATION — SBCTION  I. 

<<What  sends  the  leaves  from  the 
tree?"  (*»The  wind.")  Relate  to  *«The 
twig  told,  etc. 

*'  The  leaf  went  to  the  twig  when  it 
felt  bad.  To  what  would  the  twig  go? 
To  what  would  the  branch  want  to  tell 
its  trouble?" 

Relate  the  remainder  of  Sec.  I. 

Reproduction  by  the  children.  Pict- 
uring of  the  little  leaf. 

8BCTI0X  n. 

Children  relate  Sec.  I.  **Do  you 
think  the  little  leaf  stopped  worrying 
after  the  tree  sent  this  word  to  it?  We 
shall  see. " 

**  When  the  tree  (the  trunk)  rustles  all 
over  or  shakes,  what  else  shakes?"  (**The 
branches.")  ^^And  the  branches  shake 
the ?  and  the  twigs  shake  the ?" 

Relate  Sec.  II. 

Children  reproduce. 

8BCTION  ui. 

Children  relate  preceding  sections. 
^<And  now  we  shall  find  what  the  leaves 
were  doing  in  October. "  ''What  month 
is  this?"  (Review  the  appearance  of  the 
trees  with  the  beautiful  leaves). 

**What  colors  are  some  of  the  leaves  you 
have  seen  lately?  When  do  the  leaves 
begin  to  fall?"  (**As  soon  as  they  have 
put  on  their  pretty  dresses.") 

Relate  Sec.  III. 

Children  reproduce. 

BBCTioN  rv. 

Children  review  preceding  sections. 
"How  do  you  think  the  little  leaf  felt 
when  it  saw  its  little  brothers  and  sis- 
ters putting  on  their  pretty  dresses, 
getting  ready  to  go  away?" 

Relate  Sec.  IV. 

Children  reproduce,  and  picture  with 
colored  crayon. 

SECTION  V. 

Children  relate  preceding  sections. 
''We  shall  hear  today  how  the  leaf  spent 
its  holiday. " 

Relate  Sec.  V. 

Children  reproduce  and  picture. 

Children  relate  entire  story. 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  MoMurry. 


in  a  roundabout,  oriental  way,  upon  the 
men  of  the  West.  In  the  days  of  the 
Second  Empire  Baron  Gros  was  sent  to 
Japan  to  demand  the  opening  of  certun 
ports  to  French  commerce.  Among  the 
rest  he  named  to  the  Japanese  ministers 
a  certain  city. 

The,  Japanese  functionaries  smiled  so 
broadly  when  he  preferred  the  request 
that  the  French  ambassador  asked  them 
to  tell  him  what  gave  them  so  much 
amusement;  but  instead  of  answering, 
the  Japanese  minister  said : 

"We  will  open  the  port  in  question, 
my  lord,  if  France,  in  her  turn,  will  open 
a  certain  port  to  us. " 

"What  port  is  that?"  asked  the  French- 
man. 

'  'The  port  of  Liverpool. " 

"But,  your  excellencies,"  laughing, 
'  'Liverpool  is  not  a  French  port,  but  an 
English  one: " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Japanese.  "And 
the  port  you  named  to  us  is  not  in  Japan, 
but  in  Corea!" 

The  French  ambassador  was  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  joke  was  upon  him. 
—  Youthen  Companion. 


Qeogrraphical  Joke. 

The  Japanese  are  a  very  polite  people, 
but  they  sometimes  like  to  play  a  joke. 


The  Kingr  and  His  Wonderful  Castle. 

VIII. 

A  TBMPERAKCE  STOBY  FOR  THB  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

I  think  you  are  beginning  to  learn  that 
there  are  very  many  wonderful  things  in 
this  castle  of  our  king.  The  way  in 
which  the  food  of  the  servants  was  car- 
ried to  them  where  they  were  at  work  is 
not  less  .  wonderful  than  was  the  way  in 
which  it  was  prepared.  You  must 
know  that  the  castle  was  filled  with  a 
great  number  of  pipes;  so  many  that  the 
king  was  never  able  to  count  them;  and 
some  of  them  were  so  small  that  he 
could  not  see  them  without  a  magnifying 
glass.  These  pipes  were  arranged  very 
much  like  the  sewer  pipes  or  gas  pipes 
of  a  large  city.  There  was  one  large 
pipe  connected  with  the  pump-room  in 
the  middle  of  the  castle,  which  separated 
into  smaller  pipes,  and  these  separated 
into  smaller  ones,  and  these  divided  up 
into  smaller  ones  still  until  they  were 
smaller  than  a  hair.  These  smallest 
pipes  the  king  called  capillaries,  which 
in  his  language  meant  hairs.  I  think  if 
this   king  had  been  an  Englishman  he 
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would  not  have  sought  out  bo  long  a 
name  for  these  little  pipes,  but  he  lived 
■  loDg  time  ago,  before  any  Englishman 
was  born. 

These  pipes  were  separated  into  so 
many  of  these  capillaries,  and  ran  out 
in  so  many  directions  in  the  castle,  that 
wherever  there  was  a  servant  at  work, 
no  matter  how  small  he  was,  there  was 
a  little  pipe  close  beside  him.  Then  if 
jou  had  followed  oneof  these  little  pipes 
still  further  you  would  have  Found  it 
Opening  into  another  and  the  two  making 
a  larger  pipe,  and  this  larger  pipe  unit- 


one,  these  pipes  began  to  unite  and  fin- 
ally all  joined  in  a  large  pipe  which  con- 
nected with  the  same  pumping  machine 
in  the  center  of  the  castle,* 

I  will  now  show  you  a  picture  of  the 
reservoir  and  pumps  that  are  found  in 
the  center  of  the  castle  and  are  used  for 
pumping  the  food  for  the  servants  into 
these  pipes,  and  forcing  it  into  every 
part  of  the  castle.  In  this  picture  you 
wilt  see  two  reservoirs  and  two  pumps 
all  connected  together  and  looking  very 
much  like  your  heart,  if  you  could  see  it. 
One  of  these  reservoirs  is  marked  3  in 


^■BicA  buiLDina. 


ing  with  another  making  a  still  larger 
pipe;  and  if  you  continued  to  follow  it 
you  would  see  it  growing  larger  and 
larger  at  every  step  as  the  others  joined 
it  until  it  became  one  large  pipe  again, 
and  then  it  entered  a  reservoir  near  the 
room  from  which  the  first  large  pipe  pro- 
ceeded. 

So  you  see  that  our  big  pipe  with 
which  we  started,  separated  into  a  great 
number  of  smaller  ones  as  it  extended 
through  the  castle,  and  then  after  every 
servant  in  the  castle  was  supplied  with 


the  picture;  into  this  the  food  comes  after 
it  has  been  prepared  by  the  butler  and 
his  assistants. 

This  reservoir  the  king  calls  one  of 
his  auricles.  This  is  a  queer  name  for  a 
reservoir,    but  auricle   was   the    king's 

"NotktotheTbachbb. — The  teacher  should 
use  either  a  chart  n{  the  circulatory  system,  or 
some  pictures,  or  should  make  a  drawing  upon 
the  blackboarit  which  will  give  the  child  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  way  In  which  the  aorta  di- 
vides into  arteries  and  capillaries,  and  these 
again   unite  Into  veins  which   return   to   the 
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name  for  his  ear,  and  I  suppose  that 
when  the  king  first  saw  this  reservoir  he 
thought  it  looked  like  his  ear  and  so  he 
called  it  auricle.  All  the  fluid  that  runs 
through  the  pipes  of  the  castle  finally 
comes  into  this  reservoir  through  the  big 
pipes  marked  1  and  2  in  the  picture.  I 
shall  tell  you  more  about  this  fluid  by 
and  by,  and  how  it  not  only  helps  to  feed 
all  the  servants,  but  helps  to  keep  the 
castle  clean  also.  But  I  wish  to  tell  now 
about  these  reservoirs  and  pumps.  All 
the  fluid  in  the  pipes  that  run  through 
the  castle  flows  into  the  reservoir  marked 
3  in  the  picture.  The  reservoir  opens 
into  the  pump-room  just  below  it  by 
means  of  a  valve.      This  pump-room  is 


Diagram  illustrating  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  heart:  (1)  and  (2)  veins;  (3)  right 
auricle;  (4)  right  ventricle;  (5)  pulmonary 
Artery;  (6)  pulmonary  veins;  (7)  left  auricle; 
(8)  left  ventricle;  (9)  aorta. 

marked  4  in  the  picture.  When  the 
pump-room  is  full  of  this  fluid,  which  the 
king  calls  his  blood,  it  begins  to  contract 
and  grow  very  small,  and  this  squeezes 
the  blood  out  through  the  pipe  marked  5 
through  another  valve  that  opens  into 
the  pipe  from  the  pump-room.  After  it 
has  pressed  all  the  blood  out  of  the  room 
the  walls  expand  again,  and  the  blood 
from  the  reservoir  flows  into  the  pump- 
room  as  before.  The  king  calls  this 
pump-room  his  right  ventricle.  This 
ventricle   contracts   and   expands  about 


seventy  times  in  a  minute,  and  in  les6 
than  a  minute  all  the  blood  that  flows 
through  the  castle  comes  into  this  pump- 
room  and  is  pressed  out  of  it  again  into 
the  pipe  marked  5.  There  is  a  valve  be- 
tween the  reservoir  and  the  pump-room 
that  admits  the  blood  from  the  reservoir, 
but  this  valve  closes  when  the  ventricle 
begins  to  squeeze  the  blood  into  the  pipe, 
so  that  none  of  it  goes  back  into  the 
reservoir.  The  walls  of  the  pump-room 
press  so  hard  upon  the  blood  that  it  is 
forced  through  the  pipe  5  and  a  great 
number  of  little  pipes  that  pass  into 
some  large  air  chambers  that  fill  a  large 
space  in  the  center  of  the  castle.  These 
small  pipes  then  all  unite  into  two  large 
pipes,  marked  6  in  the  picture,  and  the 
blood  flows  through  them  into  another 
reservoir,  marked  7,  which  the  king 
calls  his  left  auricle.  From  this  reser- 
voir the  blood  flows  into  another  pump- 
room,  marked  8  in  the  picture.  This 
pump-room  the  king  calls  his  left  ven- 
tricle. This  ventricle  contracts  and 
presses  the  blood  through  the  pipe 
marked  9  in  the  picture.  Then  it  goes 
out  through  all  the  pipes  that  run 
through  the  castle,  then  comes  back  to 
the  right  reservoir.  So  you  see  there 
are  two  pumps  and  two  reservoirs.  The 
right  pump,  marked  4,  pumps  the  blood 
through  the  air  chamber,  and  the  left 
pump,  marked  8,  pumps  the  blood 
through  the  castle.  The  left  pump-room 
is  larger  and  the  walls  are  thicker  than 
the  right,  because  it  requires  more 
strength  to  pump  the  blood  through  the 
castle  than  through  the  air  chamber. 

In  my  next  I  will  tell  you  how  the  ser- 
vants receive  their  food,  and  some  other 
curious  things.  Pliny. 


The  White  House,  or  Executive  Mansion. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  October  13, 
1792.  John  Adams,  in  1800,  was  the 
first  president  who  resided  there.  It  was 
a  plain  two-story  house^  devoid  of  orna- 
ment, and  called  the  White  House  after 
Martha  Washington's  home  in  Virginia. 
Mrs.  Adams  writes  ''there  is  not  a  single 
apartment  finished,  and  the  East  room 
I  make  a  drying-room  to  hang  up  the 
clothes."  It  was  burned  by  the  British 
in  1814,  and  the  next  year  Congress 
authorized  its   restoration,    and    it  was 
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occupied  in  1818,  when  President  Mad> 
isoD  gaye  a  New  Year  reception.  Later, 
the  south  portico  was  added,  and  in  1829 
the  north  portico.  The  money  expended 
OD  the  Executive  Mansion  from  1800  to 
1885  was  $2,500,000.  The  average 
amount  annually  expended  in  maintain- 
ing the  mansion,  including  the  care  of 
grounds,  parks,  and  gardens,  is  $43,000. 
The  furniture  of  the  East  room,  after  the 
restoration  of  the  White  House,  was 
brought  from  France,  and  the  American 
eagle  replaced  the  crown  of  Louis  XVIII 
upon  it.  It  is  not  known  what  has  be- 
come of  it,  the  present  furniture  having 
been  bought  within  the  past  twelve 
years. 

Gk>  About  Your  Business. 

Upon  the  old  Temple  clock  in  London 
is  a  singular  inscription  the  origin  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  a  lucky  acci- 
dent. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago  a  mas- 
ter workman  was  employed  to  repair  and 
put  a  new  face  upon  the  clock.  When 
his  work  was  nearly  done  he  asked  the 
Benchers  for  an  appropriate  motto  to 
carve  upon  the  base.  They  promised  to 
think  of  one.  Week  after  week  he  came 
for  their  decision,  but  was  put  ofif.  One 
day  he  found  them  at  dinner  in  commons. 

*<What  motto  shall  I  put  on  the  clock, 
your  lordship?"  he  asked  of  a  learned 
judge. 

^'Oh,  go  about  your  business!''  his 
honor  cried  angrily. 

**And  very  suitable  for  a  lazy,  dawdling 
gang! "  the  clock-maker  is  said  to  have 
muttered  as  he  retreated.  It  is  certain 
that  he  carved  <<Go  about  your  business'' 
on  the  base. 

The  lawyers  laughed  and  decided  that 
no  better  warning  could  be  given  them 
at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  there  the  in- 
scription still  remains. — Youth's  Com- 
panion, 


More  About  Factors, 

It  is  important  that  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  resolve  numbers  into  their  prime 
iactors  accurately  and  rapidly.  In  order 
to  do  this,  he  should  know  all  prime  num- 
bers less  than  100,  he  should  be  familiar 
with  the  factors  of  those  that  are  not 
prime,  and  he  should  be  ready  to  apply 


quickly  the  tests  that  have  already  been 
prime.     (See  October  Journal). 

There  is  one  method  of  resolving  a 
number  into  its  prime  factors  which  is 
better  than  any  other.  It  may  be  stated 
in  the  following  words:  Write  the  num- 
ber to  be  resolved  with  the  sign  of 
equality  to  the  right;  test  the  presence 
of  every  prime  factor  in  order,  taking  out 
such  as  are  successively  found,  writing 
them  as  factors  at  the  right  of  the  sign 
of  equality;  in  each  case,  write  the  re- 
maining factor  under  the  number,  and 
when  the  last  factor  so  written  is  found 
to  be  a  prime  number,  then  place  it  with 
the  other  prime  factors, — the  work  is 
complete,  and  the  eqttation  is  justified, 

ILLUSTRATION. 
648946=3«X3X5XllX19X23  =  3«X5Xnx23. 

72105         Explanation:    We  see  by  the 

4807     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  number  does  not 

437  contain  2.  The  sum  of  the  shape- 
23  values  of  the  figures  is  36;  this 
shows  that  two  3's  may  be  taken  out. 
We  take  them  out,  writing  them  at  the 
right  of  the  sign,  and  writing  the  other 
factor,  72105,  below.  It  is  not  certain 
that  this  number  may  not  contain  one  3 
or  more;  applying  the  test,  we  find  that 
it  contains  one,  but  not  two.  Taking 
out  this  3,  and  writing  it  in  the  proper 
place,  we  write  the  other  factor,  24035, 
below.  The  tests  show  that  this  number 
contains  one  5,  but  not  two.  Taking  out 
the  5,  as  before,  the  remaining  factor  is 
4807.  Actual  trial  shows  that  no  7  is 
in  this  number;  but  the  test  shows  that 
it  contains  11.  Taking  this  out,  437  re- 
mains; by  actual  trial,  we  find  in  this 
number  no  other  11,  no  13,  and  no  17. 
But  we  find  its  factors  are  19  and  23; 
these  we  write  with  the  other  factors, 
and  the  work  is  complete. 

By  such  a  process,  which  we  have  ex- 
plained fully,  we  may  readily  factor  any 
number  of  moderate  size;  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  rapidly  a  little  practice 
will  enable  pupils  to  do  it. 

Note  that  we  must  be  careful  to  pass 
no  factor  till  we  are  sure  that  we  have 
taken  out  all  of  its  kind.  If  more  than 
one  factor  of  any  kind  is  found,  the  num- 
ber of  such  factors  may  be  indicated  by  a 
small  figure  at  the  right — thus  3*  means 
that  the  factor  3  is  found  three  times. 
The  small  figure  is  called  an  exponent. 

Many  numbers  will  present  more  difiS* 
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culty  than  the  one  just  factored,  even 
when  they  are  smaller.   Let  us  try  58828. 

58828=2«X7X  11X191 

14707  Explanation:  The  tests  show 

^191  ^^®  presence  of  two  2's  but  not 
three.  We  take  them  out.  The 
other  factor,  14707,  contains  no  3  and  no 
5 ;  by  trial  we  find  a  7,  which  we  take  out. 
The  factor  2101  contains  no  other  7,  but 
the  test  shows  that  it  contains  11,  which 
we  take  out,  leaving  191.  This  contains 
no  other  11  and  we  find  by  trial  that  it 
does  not  coutain  13.  We  now  know  that 
it  is  prime,  and  write  it  with  the  other 
prime  factors.  It  is  important  to  see 
how  we  know  that  191  is  prime  as  soon 
as  we  have  found  that  it  contains  no  prime 
factor  below  17.  The  square  of  17  is  289, 
a  larger  number  than  191;  hence,  if  191 
could  be  divided  by  17  or  any  number 
greater,  the  other  factor  must  be  less 
than  17;  but  we  know  from  trial  that  it 
can  have  no  factor  less  than  17.  Hence 
this  important  principle:  When  we  have 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  factor  a  number, 
by  all  the  prime  numbers  in  order  until 
the  square  of  the  next  prime  exceeds  the 
one  we  are  trying  to  factor,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  number  is  prime. 

Least  Common  Multiple.  A  common 
multiple  of  several  numbers  is  a  number 
which  is  a  multiple  of  any  of  them.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  that  it  should  con- 
tain the  prime  factors  of  every  one  of 
them.  If  it  contains  no  other  factor  than 
these,  it  must  be  their  least  common  mul- 
tiple. Hence,  an  obvious  way  to  find  the 
least  common  multiple  of  several  numbers 
is  this:  Factor  the  several  numbers ;  then, 
to  find  their  least  common  multiple,  take 
the  product  of  such  prime  factors  as  each 
contains,  and  no  others. 

Example:  Find  the  least  common  mul- 

2g^2«x7  tipl®  o^  I'^j  21,  and  28. 

2i=r3X7  We  disregard  the  14, 

l.c.m.=8*x 3X7=84   t)ecause   any  number 

that  contains  28,  must  contain  its  factor 
14.  We  resolve  21  and  28  into  their 
prime  factors  by  inspection.  We  now 
write  l.c.m.  with  the  sign  of  equality  at 
the  right;  after  this  sign,  we  put  the  fac- 
tors* of  28,  2»X7. 

These  will  make  a  number  that  will 
contain  28;  but  we  are  to  find  a  number 
which  will  also  contain  21 ;  it  must  contain 
the  prime  factors  of  21 ,  which  are  3  and  7. 
We  have  the  factor  7,  but  we  must  put 
with  the  factors  we  now  have,  the  factor 


3.  The  product  of  these  factors  is  a  com- 
mon multiple  of  28  and  21  because  it 
contains  the  prime  factors  of  each;  and 
as  it  contains  no  factoids  which  are  not 
necessary,  it  is  their  least  common  multi- 
ple. The  pupil  should  be  held  strictly  to 
an  explanation  of  every  step,  somewhat 
like  the  one  here  given,  in  order  that  he 
may  see  clearly  what  he  is  doing,  and 
why  he  is  doing  it  as  he  does. 

Take  one  other  example:  Find  the 
least  common  multiple  of  50,  40,  36,  and 

50=r2X5»  25.       Explain- 

40=2*  X5  ing  as  before, 

36=2* X3«  no  other  figure 

fim.=2X5«X2«X3-=i80O    ^^^^  be  written 

than    those  m 

the  margin.      Observe  that  in  putting 

the    factors    together,    we     note     that 

2«X5»— 100.     The  other  factors  are  2X3», 

or  18;  hcDce,   the   result  is  seen  to  be 

1800  at  once. 

ffow  not  to  do  it.     Suppose  we  are  to 

7)70,  42,  28    find  the  least  common  mul- 

2)  10,  6,  4        tiple  of  70,  42,  and  28.  The 

5,  3,  2.       way  not  to  follow  is  shown 

7  in   the  margin,  no  matter 

_2 how  many  respectable  text- 

14  books  give  it.      Any  bright 

pupil,  with  a  little  practice, 
would    solve    this    without 
figures.     He  knows  that  the 
2  least  common  multiple  must 

"J20"  contain  the  largest  number, 

or  70.  He  sees  that  42  has 
the  factor  3  which  70  has  not;  and  he 
sees  that  he  must  have  two  2's  to  con- 
tain 28  and  70  contains  onlv  one  2. 
Hence,  he  must  put  2  and  3,  or  6,  with 
70,  giving  420  at  once  for  the  least  com- 
mon multiple. 

Let  us  glance  at  an  example  where  the 
numbers  are  somewhat  larger,  say  7257 
and  6895.  It  is  a  little  troublesome  to 
factor  these  numbers.  Is  it  necessary? 
It  will  be  of  no  use  if  they  have  no  com- 
mon factor,  for  in  that  case  their  product 
is  their  least  common  multiple. 

By   a    principle    al- 
7257  ready  known,  any  com- 

mon factor  which  they 
have  will   be  found  in 
their  difference.       We 
181)7257(4  see,  by  the  work  in  the 

724  margin,  that  their  dif- 

~~  ference  contains  only 

the  prime  factors  of  2 


70 

3 


6895 


362=2X181 
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and  181,  and  that   neither   of    these  is 
found  in  7257. 

A  word  about  9.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  wonderful  properties  of  the 
number  9,  but  they  are  all  due  to  the 
principle  stated  in  our  last  article,  viz., 
that,  in  our  decimal  system,  any  num- 
ber is  a  multiple  of  9  plus  the  sum  of  the 
shape- value  of  its  figures.  And  we  see 
that  this  principle  is  due  to  the  relation 
of  9  to  10,  which  is  the  base  of  our  sys- 
tem. Here  is  a  little  puzzle  that  is  often 
given :  If  two  numbers  be  written  with 
the  same  figures,  their  difference  is  al- 
ways divisible  by  9.  Of  course  it  is,  for 
in  taking  their  difference,  the  sum  of  the 
shape-values  of  the  figures  in  one  cancels 
the  sum  of  the  shape-values  of  the  same 
figures  in  the  other,  and  there  remains 
the  difference  between  two  multiples 
which  is  a  piultiple. 

It  is  not  difi&cult  to  see  that  the  old 
proofs  of  the  '^Ground  Rules,  by  casting 
out  the  ruins"  rest  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple. It  will  also  be  seen  that  these 
proofs  are  not  infallible;  for  if  an  error 
has  been  made  by  transposing  figures,  or 
if  the  wrong  figures  have  been  written 
but  the  sum  of  their  shape-values  is  the 
same,  in  either  of  these  cases  '^casting 
out  the  ruins,"  will  not  help  a  particle  in 
discovering  the  error.  B.  0.  H. 


A  Wise  Decision. 

Years  ago,  a  young  man  working  his 
own  way  through  college,  took  charge  of 
a  district  school  in  Massachusetts  during 
the  winter  term.  Three  boys  especially 
engaged  his  attention  and  interest 
They  were  bright,  wide-awake  lads,  kept 
together  in  their  classes,  and  were  never 
tardy.  One  night  he  asked  them  to  re- 
main after  school  was  dismissed.  They 
came  up  to  his  desk  and  stood  in  a  row, 
waiting  with  some  anxiety,  to  know  why 
they  had  been  kept. 

*»Boys,  I  want  you  to  go  to  college,  all 
three  of  you,"  said  the  teacher. 

•«6o  to  college!"  If  he  had  said  *<Go 
to  Central  Africa,"  they  could  not  have 
been  more  astonished.  The  idea  had 
never  entered  their  minds. 

*  *  Yes, "  continued  the  teacher ;  » <I  know 
you  are  surprised,  but  you  can  do  it  as 
well  as  I.  Go  home,  think  it  over,  talk 
it  over,  and  come  to  me  again." 


The  three  boys  were  poor.  Their  pa- 
rents had  all  they  could  do  to  feed  and 
clothe  them  decently,  and  allow  them  a 
term  of  schooling  in  the  winter.  One 
was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker;  another 
came  from  a  large  family,  and  the  farm 
that  supported  them  was  small  and  un- 
productive. 

The  boys  stood  still  for  a  moment  in 
pure  amazement.  They  then  looked  at 
each  other,  and  around  the  old  school 
house.  The  fire  was  going  out  in  the 
box  stove.  The  frost  was  setting  thick 
on  the  window  panes.  As  the  teacher 
took  out  his  watch  the  ticking  sounded 
loud  and  distinct  through  the  stillness  of 
the  room.  Nothing  more  was  'said, 
though  the  four  walked  out  together. 

The  third  night  after  the  conversation, 
the  boys  asked  the  <<master"  to  wait. 
Again  the  three  stood  at  the  desk;  one 
spoke  for  all.  "We  have  thought  it 
over,  sir,  and  we  have  talked  it  over,  and 
we  have  decided  that  we  will  go. " 

**Good,"  said  the  teacher."  *<You  sh^U 
begin  to  study  this  winter  with  college 
in  view." 

Twenty  years  later  two  of  the  boys 
shook  hands  in  the  state  capitol.  One 
was  the  clerk  of  the  house  for  eight  years, 
and  afterward  its  speaker.  The  other 
was  president  of  the  senate.  The  third 
boy  amassed  a  fortune  in  business. 
— Christian  Register. 


On  Teaching  Geography. 

What  should  the  study  of  geography  do 
for  the  pupil?  Different  teachers  give 
very  different  answers  to  this  question. 
Judging  from  the  recitations  conducted 
from  day  to  day  in  a  large  number  of 
schools,  an  observer  would  conclude  that 
geography  is  studied  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  name  and  locate  certain  dots  and  lines 
and  colored  patches  on  a  map,  and  learn 
some  statements  which  the  book  makes 
about  them.  We  venture  the  assertion 
that  not  one-half  of  the  children  who  are 
now  studying  geography  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States  have  any  other  idea 
of  its  value.  If  the  teacher  always  bears 
in  mind  that  the  commanding  purpose  of 
the  school  is  to  prepare  the  child  for  liv- 
ing in  the  social  order  in  which  he  is 
born,  be  will  see  very  little  worth  in  this 
kind  of  geography  study;  indeed  he  will 
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discover  that  it  is  Tor  the  most  part  a 
waste  of  time  and  effort. 

The  writer  holds  that  the  study  of 
geography  should  enable  the  child  to 
form  an  approximately  correct  image  of 
what  he  would  see  if  he  could  travel  over 
the  earth's  surface.  The  means  by  which 
this  is  best  accomplished  appears  to  be 
the  study  of  geography  as  it  is  related  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  If  the  child 
can  learn  to  picture  the  pursuits  of  the 


that  in  the  common  school  this  Iciod  of 
geographical  study  should  have  the  lead- 
ing place  in  the  pursuit  of  this  branch 
of  knowledge. 

But  the  question  at  once  arises  how- 
best  to  lead  the  child  to  form  these  men- 
tal pictures  and  organize  them  iuto  an 
orderly  image  of  the  world  as  it  exists. 
The  child  must  construct  and  organize 
into  a  whole  these  images  of  things  as 
they  exist  upon  the  earth  if  it  shall  learn 


eWBDlSH   BUII.mKO, 

people  in  the  ditlerent  parts  of  the  world ; 
the  different  kinds  of  productions, 
whether  vegetable,  mineral,  or  manufac- 
tures; the  means  and  methods  by  which 
there  is  an  interchange  of  these  products, 
and  the  processes  by  which  these  pro- 
ducts are  obtained  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  world,  he  will  have  a  body  of  geo-  . 
graphical  knowledge  which  will  b^  of  im- 
mense practical  value  to  him  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow-men.     We  hold 


geography.  These  images  must  be  con- 
structed out  of  the  materia!  of  his  own 
actual  experiences  in  life.  Cities  and 
towns  in  other  parts  of  the  world  will  be 
the  modified  cities  and  towns  which  he  has 
seen.  Pictures  and  descriptions  must  be 
the  teacher's  chief  reliance  on  helping, 
the  child  to  make  these  modifications. 
What  is  true  of  cities  and  towns,  is  also 
true  of  mountain  systems,  rivers  and 
river  valleys,  the  varied  productions  of 
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the  earth,  and  everything  else  of  which 
geography  treats. 

Now  the  question  of  method  by  which 
the  pupils  shall  be  led  to  construct  this 
world  of  images  most  accurately  and 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  is 
one  of  very  great  importance.  Many 
books  have  been  printed  by  thoughtful 
teachers  who  have  met  with  success  in 
the  teaching  of  geography,  giving  their 
methods  in  detail.  Every  teacher  who 
is  not  satisfied  -with  the  results  he  is 
obtaining  should  procure  one  or  more 
of  these  books  and  make  a  careful  study 
of  them.  Among  them  is  a  volume  by 
Charles  F.  King,  published  by  Lee  and 
Shepard,  Boston,  and  another  by  Col.  F. 
W.  Parker,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  publishers. 

Our  own  conviction  of  the  best  method 
for  preparing  the  child  to  construct  his 
geographical  world  is  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  types.  One  river  system  is 
very  much  like  every  other;  so  is  one 
mountain  chain  like  all  mountain^  chains, 
one  city  like  all  cities,  etc.  If  the  teacher 
selects  that  as  a  type  which  can  be  best 
illustrated  by  pictures,  the  mastery 
of  each  typical  geographical  element  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  reproduce  it  in  mod- 
ified form  in  any  part  of  the  world  where 
it  may  be  found.  And  the  study  of  geo- 
graphical types  will  be  quite  apt  to  fore- 
stall the  worthless  study  of  maps  which 
is  now  so  common. 

Dr.  Charles  McMurry  has  in  prepara- 
tion and  will  soon  publish  a  method  of 
geographical  study  which  we  understand 
will  make  this  study  of  types  prominent. 

We  have  only  spoken  of  one  thing 
which  we  think  the  study  of  geography 
should  do  for  the  pupil.  In  doing  this 
one  thing  many  other  important  things 
can  be  done  incidentally.  We  may  point 
out  some  of  these  in  a  subsequent  num- 
ber of  The  Journal.  B. 


Por  the  History  Class. 

TKN  PACTS  ABOUT  FLAGS. 

1.  Tp  **  strike  the  flag  "  is  to  lower  the 
national  colors  in  token  of  submission. 

2.  Flags  are  used  as  the  symbol  of 
rank  and  command,  the  officers  using 
them  being  called  flag  officers.  Such 
flags  are  square  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  banners. 


3.  A  *<flag  of  truce"  is  a  white  flag, 
displayed  to  an  enemy  to  indicate  a  de- 
sire for  parley  or  consultation. 

4.  The  white  flag  is  a  sign  of  peace. 
After  a  battle,  parties  from  both  sides 
often  go  out  to  the  field  to  rescue  the 
wounded  or  bury  the  dead  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  white  flag. 

5.  The  red  flag  is  the  sign  of  defiance, 
and  is  often  used  by  revolutionists.  In 
our  service  it  is  a  mark  of  danger,  and 
shows  a  vessel  to  be  receiving  or  dis- 
charging her  powder. 

6.  The  black  flag  is  a  sign  of  piracy. 

7.  The  yellow  flag  shows  a  vessel  to  be 
in  quarantine,  or  is  a  sign  of  a  contagious 
disease. 

8.  A  flag  at  half-mast  means  mourning. 
Fishing  and  other  vessels  return  with  a 
flag  at  half-mast  to  announce  the  loss  of 
some  of  them  or  the  death  of  some  of 
their  men. 

9.  Dipping  the  flag  is  lowering  it 
slightly  and  then  hoisting  it  again  to 
salute  a  vessel  or  fort. 

10.  If  the  president  of  the  United 
States  goes  afloat,  the  American  flag  is 
carried  in  the  bow  of  his  barge  or  hoisted 
at  the  main  of  the  vessel  on  board  of 
which  he  is.  — Practice  of  Education. 


How  to  Teach  Climate. 

The  following  two  recitations  on  the 
climate  of  North  America  are  taken  from 
Mr.  King's  *  'Methods  and  Aids  in  .Geog- 
raphy,"  published  by  Lee  and  Shepard, 
Boston.  It  is  so  nearly  a  model  presen- 
tation of  this  subject  to  a  sixth  year 
grade,  that  we  have  determined  to  fill  a 
large  part  of  our  space  devoted  to  meth- 
ods this  month  with  a  report  of  these 
two  lessons.  The  preparation  by  teacher 
and  pupils  for  the  recitation  makes  large 
demands,  but  no  one  after  reading  it  will 
say  that  they  are  larger  than  a  perfect 
recitation  requires.  Here  is  a  standard 
set  which  we  confidently  believe  will 
cause  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Jour- 
nal to  try  to  improve  their  own  stan- 
dard. This  report  will  be  nearly  as  valu- 
able for  the  teachers  above  and  below 
the  sixth  grade,  as  for  those  of  that 
grade.  We  reproduce  it  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  achieved  in  teach- 
ing geography.  When  the  child  has 
made  such  a  mastery  as  is  here  indicated 
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of  the  climate  of  North  America,  it  will 
be  very  easy  to  make  such  additions  to 
and  subtractions  from  it  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  fit  this  description  to  other 
continents.  It  is  an  illustration  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  study  of  a  type  in  geog- 
raphy. We  feel  very  sure  that  those  who 
read  it  through  will  not  find  fault  with 
us  that  we  have  devoted  so  much  space 
this  month  to  this  matter: 

A  Recitation  in  a  Sixth-Year  Class. 

SUBJECT — CLIMATE  OF  NOBTH  AMERICA. 

OtuJsct  Of  the  BecUation.'-l.  To  ascertain  if  the  papila 
had  learned  the  facta  given  them  on  the  chtirta  hnn^  np 
the  dar  before,  which  facta  had  been  copied  into  their 
blank-books  at  the  end  of  the  previoas  lesson.  2.  To 
ascertain  how  fally  they  understood  and  remembered  the 
explanation  ffiven  by  their  teacher  in  the  preyions  lesson 
in  reference  to  these  facts.  3.  To  hear  their  extra  facts 
learned  from  outside  sources. 

Preparation  made  by  Pupils,— Study  of  their  blank- 
books,  containing  the  epitome  of  the  clima'e  of  North 
America.  Study  of  the  short  paragraphs  on  climate  in 
their  text-book. 

CoMultation  of  the  following  books,. etc.:  Gnyot's, 
Harper's,  Swinton's,  atid  varioas  other  geographies; 
Chambers's  Encyclopaedia;  Lippincott's  Gazetteer;  "A 
Tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;"  Jackson's 
"Alaska;**  "Across  the  Continent,"  by  Bowles;  "Glimpses 
of  the  Earth,"  by  Blakiston;  "Arctic  EzplorHtions."  by 
Kane;  "Mission  of  the  North- American  People,"  by  Gil- 
pin: the  Malte  Brun  Geography:  "Iowa  Handbook,"  by 
Parker:  "The  Resources  of  California."  by  Hittel;  "Life 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains."  by  Miss  Bird ;  "Three  years  in 
Mexico,"  by  Stephens;  "Newfoundland,"  by  Hatton;  Ge- 
ographical Readers  by  Johonnot,  Philips,  Blakie,  and  the 
Standard  Geographical  Reader;  physical  geographies, 
newspapers,  magazines,  letters  from  friends,  etc. 

Preparation  made  by  7Vfa(;Atfr.— Consultation  of  John- 
son's Physical  Geography;  Johonnot's  Geographical 
Reader;  Dr.  Kane^s  "Arctic  Explorations;"  "North 
America,"  by  Hayden:  "Picturesque  America;'*  ••  Amer- 
ican Explorations.'*  by  Npurse;  "The  liound  Trip,"  by 
Codman;  Hayden's  "Geosrrapbical  Surveys;"  "Califor- 
nia," by  Hittel;  "Appalachia;"  "The  Golden  State."  by 
McClellan;  "Mexico,'^  by  Ober;  "Alaska."  by  Dall;  "Cal- 
ifornia," by  Mrs.  Dal  1:  "Santo  Domingo,"  by  Hazzard; 
and  "Greenland,"  by  Rink. 

THE   RECITATION. 

(Re{>orted  by  Miss  Melissa  Dornbach, 
one  of  the  pupils.  Pupils  called  by  card 
after  the  question  was  asked.) 

Tea4iher.  "What  causes  a£fect  climate? 

Mcuter  Woodsun^  The  latitude,  winds,  ele- 
vation, slope,  currents,  moisture,  and  surface. 

T.  Into  what  belts  of  climate  would  yon  di- 
vide North  America? 

Mi88  Barnes.  Into  three  belts — the  northern, 
central,  and  southern.  ^ 

T.  Draw  lines  to  show  these  belts  upon  this 
outline  cloth  blackboard. 

(Miss  White  draws  the  lines,  and  they  are 
slightly  changed  by  the  criticisms  of  the  class.) 

T.  Name  the  countries  in  the  northern  belt. 

Master  Lane,  Iceland,  Greenland,  most  of 
British  America,  and  northern  part  of  Alaska. 

T.  Name  the  countries  in  the  central  belt. 

JtflM  Hussey.  Canada,  the  United  States, 
British  Ck>Iumbia,  and — 

T.  Miss  Whiton. 

Miss  WhitoTi.  Southern  part  of  Alaska. 

T.  What  countries  in  the  southern  belt? 

Master  Keams,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  Flor- 
i  la,  and  Texas. 


(Many  hands  are  raised  the  moment  the  last 
word  is  uttered,  and  forty  pupils  are  eager  to 
substitute  Central Amerioa  for  the  unfortunate 
Texas.) 

T.  What  causes  a£fect  the  climate  in  the 
northern  belt? 

Miss  Way,  Latitude,  exposure  to  north  winds, 
and  currents. 

T.  What  currents? 

Miss  W,  The  current  from  the  Arctic,  and 
the  Japanese  current. 

T.  The  next  may  represent  those  currents  on 
the  outline  of  North  America. 

(Master  Dove  draws  arrows  with  red  crayon 
to  show  the  direction  of  the  Arctic  Current, 
from  Baffin  Bay,  through  Davis  Strait,  and. 
along  the  coast  of  Labrador;  and  with  green 
crayon  represents  in  a  similar  manner  the  di- 
rection of  the  Japanese  Current  along  the 
coast  of  Alaska.) 

T.  Have  all  the  causes  been  given?  Hands. 
Miss  Colton. 

Miss  Colton.  No,  sir;  snow  and  ice. 

T.  Is  snow  found  here  the  year  round.  Mas- 
ter Huse? 

Master  Huse,  Yes,  sir;  in  many  places. 

T.  Miss  Way? 

Miss  W.  I  think  more  ice  is  seen  there  than 
snow.  Kane  In  his  book  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  the  ice. 

T.  Miss  Hatch? 

Miss  Halch,  The  ice  is  in  the  form  of  ice- 
bergs. 

.T.  Do  you  think  most  of  it  is  in  that  form? 

MissH,  Yes,  sir. 

(Many  hands  are  raised,  especially  on  the 
boys'  side.) 

T.  What  do  you  say.  Master  Bedford? 

Master  Bedford.  Dr.  Hayes,  in  his  book, 
*'The  Land  of  Desolation,"  has  much  to  say 
about  the  formation  of  an  iceberg;  but  he 
speaks  of  seeing  miles  and  miles  of  ice  on  the 
land  and  on  the  sea,  and  only  now  and  then  of 
seeing  an  iceberg.  I  think  there  is  more  ice 
there  In  glaciers  and  in  fields  of  ice  than  in 
icebergs. 

T,  Yes,  you  are  right.  Are  the  fields  of  ice 
smooth? 

Ma>ster  B,  No;  they  are  usually  very  rough. 

T.  Have  you  seen  any  pictures  of  icebergs? 

Master  MerrUL  Yes,  sir;  you  showed  us  sev- 
eral pictures  with  the  solar  camera. 

T.  How  high  were  the  icebergs? 

Master  M,  They  were  in  some  cases  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  and  in  one  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high. 

T,  Is  most  of  the  ice  in  sight  in  these  bergs? 

Master  M.  No,  sir;  three-fourths  is  below  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

T.  Three-fourthsf    Master  Bedford? 

Master  B.  Dr.  Hayes  says  seven-eighths  is  be- 
low the  water. 

T.  Huxley  says  ice  usually  floats  so  that 
only  one-tenth  is  above  the  water.  The  pupils 
had  better  experiment,  and  report  to  me  In  two 
days  from  now. 

The  next  may  tell  me  what  the  climate  is  in 
the  northern  belt. 

Miss  WUley.  Frigid;  ground  frozen  durinff 
the  year;  Hudson  Bay  can  be  entered  during 
only  six  weeks;  in  some  places  the  sun  is  not 
seen  for  several  days;  snow  falls  every  month. 
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7.  Do  you  ihink,  Miss  Willey,  the  ground 
never  thaws  out? 

MiM  W.  I  don't  know. 

T.  Does  any  vegetation  grow  there? 

AfiM  W,  I  suppose  so. 

T.  How  can  It  grow  if  the  ground  remains 
frozen  during  the  year?    Master  Dove? 

Master  Dove.  It  thaws  out  on  top  during  the 
summer. 

T.  And  it  remains  constantly  frozen  below. 
The  pupils  who  have  learned  from  their  read- 
ing additional  facts  may  now  present  them. 

Master  HoughUm.  The  average  temperature 
in  summer  is  fifty-nine  degrees  above  zero;  in 
winter  it  is  forty-two  degrees  below.  It  is  ten 
degrees  colder  on  the  west  side  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  the  sixtieth  parallel  than  in 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

T.  Why? 

Master  JET.  On  account  of  the  Arctic  Current 
and  the  Qulf  Stream. 

Miss  Phelps.  Dr.  Kane  says  in  his  book  that 
no  natural  cold  can  arrest  travel.  He  says  he 
has  walked  sixty  miles  over  the  rough- 
est ice,  when  the  thermometer  was  fifty  de- 
grees below  zero. 

T.  Very  good.  In  which  one  of  his  books 
did  you  see  that  fact? 

Miss  P.  In  **Arctic  Explorations,"  vol.  2. 

Master  Bums.  The  snow  in  winter  sometimes 
falls  nineteen  feet  in  a  day.* 

T.  Such  a  statement  hardly  seems  possible. 

Miss  Phelps.  Dr.  Kane  says,  in  his  *'Land  of 
Desolation,'*  thac  at  one  time  about  midnight 
the  sun  moved  round  to  the  north,  gradually 
sunk  lower  and  lower  till  its  upper  part  was  just 
above  the  horizon,  and  then  the  sky  became 
uniformly  golden. 

MisB  Smith. 

"The  lands  are  there  snn-f^lded  at  the  hour 
When  other  lands  are  silvered  by  the  moon ; 
The  midnight  hoar,  when  down  the  bud  doth  pour 
A  blaze  of  light,  as  elsewhere  at  the  noon.y 

T.  Where  did  you  learn  that?  It  is  very  ap- 
propriate. 

Miss  S.  In  '*The  Land  of  Desolation." 

Master  Hinddey.  In  the  Arctic  regions,  sixty 
degrees  above  in  the  shade  seems  very  sultry. 

(The  teacher  thon  read  a  short  extract  from 
Hall's  "Voyage  in  the  Polaris,"  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  Joy  experienced  by  his  men  when 
the  sun  returned  after  an  absence  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  days;  and  MIbs  Hayden 
read  De  Long's  graphic  description  of  *'An 
Arctic  Winter  night.") 

T.  What  causes  affect  the  climate  in  the 
central  belt? 

Mis»  Dorribach.  The  latitude.  Mountains. 
Elevations. 

T.  Very  well.    Miss  Hicks? 

Miss  Hick9.  Moist  south  winds  from  the  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  Ocean.  Different  currents,  such 
as  the  Qulf  Stream  and  Japan  Current.  West 
winds  from  Pacific. 

T.  Master  McLane  may  go  to  the  board  and 
write  some  of  the  facts  about  the  climate. 

Master  McLane  wrote  the  following: 

Four  Seasons    Atlantic  coast 
Moist   Central  Plane  less  moist 
Pacific  coas4  very  dry 

(Two-thirds  of  the  room  were  now  on  their 
feet,  with  hands  raised,  eager  for  a  chance  to 


correct.  The  teacher  waved  his  hand,  and  all 
was  quiet.  He  called  the  next  card — Master 
Thomas.  Master  Thomas  aros.e,  looked  at  the 
blackboard,  but  said  nothing.) 

T.  lam  surprised!    Miss  White. 

Mis8  White.  He  has  no  periods.  He  has  mis- 
spelled *'plain."  And  he  has  omitted  several 
things:  as,  temperate  should  stand  first,  and 
be  underlined  because  so  important.  After 
**Atlantic  coast"  should  be  given  *Mower  half 
Mississippi  Valley."  Before**  very  dry  "should 
be  given  **  (except  west  of  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Cascade  Range)." 

T.  Very  good.  You  may  write  it  all  out  on 
paper,  and  bring  to  desk.  Who  can  correct 
the  board?  {A  dozen  hands  are  raised.  Miss 
Evers  is  chosen.  Master  Darling  was  then 
called  upon  to  give  the  facts  of  climate  orally, 
which  he  did,  as  Miss  Evers  was  writing.) 

T.  Explain  **Pacific  coast  very  dry." 

Mdster  Holt.  Would  not  the  expression  Pa- 
cific highlands  be  better  than  Pacific  coast? 

T.  How  many  agree  with  Master  Holt? 
(Most  of  the  hands  are  raised  in  favor  of  the 
change.)    You  are  right.  Master  Holt,  go  on. 

Master  H.  The  Pacific  highlands  are  ele- 
vated, and  so  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
that  the  moist  winds  from  the  sea  are  pre- 
vented from  reaching  them.  This  region  is 
cut  off  from  the  west  winds  of  the  Pacific  by 
the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is 
hemmed  in  by  the  great  Rocky- Mountain  chain 
on  the  east.  The  west  winds,  full  of  moisture 
at  the  shore,  strike  against  the  mountain  bar- 
rier, and  give  up  their  moisture  in  the  form  of 
rain  or  snow.  So  it  is  with  the  east  winds, 
and  hence  this  section  is  very  dry. 

(After  the  causes  and  facts  in  reference  to 
the  climate  of  the  southern  belt  were  briefly 
given,  the  teacher  called  Miss  Nann  to  go  to 
the  blackboard.) 

T.  Please  draw,  with  red  crayon,  a  perpen- 
dicular line  near  middle  of  board.  Now  write 
near  top  left  column,  with  yellow  crayon, 
**Northern  Belt."  Above  right  column,  **South- 
ern  Belt.'*  Class  do  the  same  on  paper.  Com- 
pare the  two  belts. 

(Miss  Nann,  unaided,  made  the  following 
comparisons:) 


XOBTHSBK  BCLT. 

Colder. 

Abnndance  of  ice  and  snow. 

Cold  winds. 

Ground  frozen  constantly. 

Heavy  snow-storms. 

Not  enongh  snnshine. 


SOUTBBRK  BBLT. 

Warmer. 

Ice  and  snow  rarely  seen. 

Calms. 

Frost  rarely  heard  of. 

Heavy  thnnder-storms. 

Too  mnch  sunshine. 


(The  following  different  comparisons  were 
contributed  by  various  members  of  the  class, 
and  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher:) 

HOBTRBBV  BBLT. 

Bays  and  nights  very  un- 
equal. 
Sun^s  ravs  oblique. 
People  live  In  close  huts. 
People  wear  furs. 
People  eat  meat  and  fat 
Unambitious. 


SOUTHBBII  BBLT. 

Days  and  nights  equal. 
Snn>  ravs  perpendicular. 
People  live  out  doors. 
People  wear  little  clothing. 
People  eat  fruit  and  rice. 
Lazy  and  contented. 


T.  It  is  now  the  6th  of  January.  Tell  me, 
Master  Dorsey,  what  the  climate  is  in  South- 
ern California  today. 

Master  Dorsey.  I  don't  know. 

T.  Master  Mooar. 

Master  Mooar.  If  we  should  leave  Boston  to- 
day with  the  thermometer  at  zero,  and  the 
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ground  covered  with  six  inches  of  snow,  and 
visit  Los  Angeles  in  the  southern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, we  should  see  the  people  wearing,  in- 
stead of  overcoats  and  seal-skin  caps  and  furs, 
thin  summer  clothes;  instead  of  sitting  ahout  a 
stove  or  register  in  the  house,  sitting  out  doors 
on  the  piazza,  or  under  the  shade,  or  gather- 
ing rpses  and  heliotrope  from  the  garden;  while 
the  boys  would  be  picking  oranges  or  ba- 
nanas. 

T.  That  is  not  quite  true  about  the  thin 
clothing,  as  the  nights  are  cold.  The  climate 
is  like  ours  in  September.  The  average  winter 
temperature  is  about  sixty  degrees. 

T.  Compare  the  climate  in  the  central  belt, 
Atlantic  side,  with  the  countries  exactly  east 
across  the  ocean. 

Mi88  Peters.  Shall  I  write  it  on  the  board? 

T.  Yes. 

OLIMATS  OF 

JBBwrope,  40  deg.  If.  United  States,  40  dtg.N. 

Naples.  New  York. 

Equable.  Changeable. 

Mild  winters.  Gold  winters. 

Warm  summers.  Very  hot  summers. 

North  and  soath  winds.  Bast  and  west  winds. 

Sky  cloadless  for  months.  Cloads  and  rain  freqnent. 

Trees  in  leaf  in  March.  Trees  In  leaf  in  May. 

Malaria  common.  Very  healthy. 

T.  What  was  told  you  about  the  climate  of 
Sitka?    Miss  Porter. 

MiM  Porter.  The  climate  there  is  moist  and 
warm.  In  most  winters  the  thermometer  does 
not  register  below  zero;  only  four  times,  I  be- 
lieve you  said,  in  forty  years.  In  one  winter 
the  ice  only  formed  once,  and  then  it  froze 
only  about  as  thick  as  a  knife-blade.  Sitka  is 
warmer  than  Boston.  It  is  about  as  warm  as 
Kentucky. 

T.  Give  the  cause. 

Miss  P.  This  mild  climate  so  far  north  is  due 
to  the  Japan  Current,  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

T.  What  was  said   about  **jerking  meat"? 

Master  Jeriks.  The  climate  in  Nevada  is  so 
dry  that  fresh  meat  dries  by  hai^ging  it  up,  so 
as  to  keep  sweet  for  months.  The  same  is  true 
of  Southern  Dakota.  You  also  said  the  snow 
is  evaporated  without  turning  to  water.  It 
disappears  into  the  air. 

T.  How  many  remember  what  I  read  you 
yesterday  from  "Appalachia"  about  the  cli- 
mate of  Cuba?    (A  dozen  hands  are  raised.) 

Master  Tufts,  In  the  morning  there  is  a  land- 
breeze.  The  sea-breeze  or  trade-wind. sets  In 
about  ten  o*clock.  Soon  clouds  begin  to  ap- 
pear, and  usually  a  local  shower  begins  about 
one  o'clock.  By  three  o'clock  it  is  generally 
fair  again. 

T.  I  am  pleased  to  notice  your  interest  in  the 
subject;  but  the  time  is  nearly  gone,  and  we 
will  try  to  finish  the  lesson  tomorrow.  Mean- 
while review  the  facts  in  the  blank-book,  make 
notes  of  the  new  facts  learned  today,  and 
bring  in  as  much  additional  matter  as  each 
can  find  on  the  climate  of  North  America. 

THE   NEXT   DAY. 

Teacher.  (After  five  minutes  in  review.)  All 
listen  carefully,  now,  to  my  story. 

Imagine  it  to  be  February  1.  I  am  sailing 
southward  up  a  river.  The  l%nd  along  the 
b&nks  is  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation; 
flowers  in  bloom  on  every  side.    The  people 


are  busy  in  gathering  large  crops  of  large- 
sized  oranges.    In  what  belt  is  it?    Class. 

Clasa.  Southern  belt. 

T.  Who  can  tell  exactly  inhere?  (A  dozen 
hands  are  raised.  After  one  or  two  failures, 
Master  Forbes  answers  correctly:  The  St. 
John's  River,  Florida.) 

T.  Miss  Peters  may  give  a  description. 

Miss  Peters.  It  is  the  last  of  May.  Few 
clouds  are  in  the  sky.  The  thermometer 
stands  at  eighty  in  the  shade.  Thick  clothes 
are  uncomfortable.  The  warm  sun  has  caused 
the  grass  to  grow.  Birds  are  building  their 
nests,  and  flowers  are  abundant.  In  what  belt? 

T.  Master  Holt? 

Master  HoU.  In  the  central  belt.  It  may  be 
in  New  England. 

(The  teacher  reads:  **IVs  June.  The  tem- 
perature has  slowly  risen  from  thirty-five  de- 
grees below  zero  to  thirty-five  degrees  above. 
The  whiteness  which  has  so  long  clothed  the 
hills  and  valleys  is  giving  way  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun's  warm  rays.  The  torrents 
of  the  melted  snow  are  dashing  wildly  down 
the  rugged  gorges,  or  bounding  in  cascades 
from  the  lofty  clifl's,  and  the  air  is  everywhere 
filled  with  the  pleasing  roar  of  falling  water. 
The  sap  has  started  in  the  willow  stems,  while 
ice  and  snow  yet  lie  around  the  roots.  The 
air  is  filled  with  the  cry  of  birds;  flocks  of 
eider-ducks  sweep*  over  the  harbor  in  rapid 
flight.  The  seals  lie  basking  in  the  warm  sun. 
Crowds  of  icebergs  are  sailing  out  of  the  sound 
towards  the  south,  their  crystals  tumbling 
from  them  as  they  go.") 

What  place  does  the  author  describe? 
(Many  hands  are  raised.)    Master  Pike? 

Master  PlKe.  Alaska. 

T.  It  is  possible.    Master  Darling? 

Master  Darling.  I  think  it  is  near  Greenland. 

T.  Why? 

Ma8t€r  D.  Eider-ducks  are  found  there. 

T.  Xou  are  right.  Hayes  was  then  in  Smith 
Sound.  Miss  Dornbach  may  give  a  descrip- 
tion. 

Miss  Dornbojch.  Can  I  read  it? 

T.  Yes. 

B.  It  is  summer.  The  nights  are  oppres- 
sively warm;  the  days  so  hot,  no  one  ventures 
to  go  out  in  the  sun.  Everything  is  drying  up. 
The  cocoa-palms  wave  their  long  leaves  wildly 
in  the  wind.  The  bananas  and  mangoes  are 
crying  for  rain.  Fearing  the  dangerous  fever 
common  to  the  country,  I  arise  at  four  o'clock 
a.m.,  take  the  morniag  train  at  five,  and  soon 
begin  to  rise  higher  and  higher  as  I  go  away 
from  the  coast.  In  a  few  hours  I  am  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  new  cli- 
matic zone,  and  dare  to  breathe  the  pure  air 
without  fear  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  breezes 
here  are  cool.  Oranges,  apples,  and  peaches 
abound,  instead  of  palms.  The  houses  are 
more  substantial.  Higher  and  higher  I  ascend, 
through  tunnels,  over  gorges,  winding  about. 
The  air  by  and  by  is  decidedly  chilly,  almost 
frigia.  I  put  on  my  wraps.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  oak  woods,  the  pastures  covered 
with  green  grass.  It  is  eight  thousand  feet  in 
height.  Then  I  descend  into  a  valley  where 
the  temperature  is  about  seventy-five  degrees. 
The  mornings  and  nights  are  cool;  the  climate, 
temperate.     Where  did  I  make  the  Journey? 
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T.  Hands.     (A  score  are  eagerly  raised.) 

CUxM,  In  Mexico. 

T.  When  did  yon  prepare  that? 

MUbD.  Last  night. 

T.  From  what  books  did  you  get  the  facts? 

AfiMP.  Ober'8  Mexico,"  and  ''Three  Years 
In  Mexico,"  by  Stephens,  and  what  you  have 
told  us. 

T.  Very  well  done.  The  class  should  imitate 
Miss  Dornbach,  We  are  ready  now  for  facts 
Id  reference  to  either  the  central  or  southern 
belt. 

(Many  facta  were  given.  The  most  interest- 
ing were: 

Gilpin  says  the  climate  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain plateau  is  so  healthy  and  pleasant,  houses 
are  not  necessary.  For  six  years  he  slept  most 
of  the  time  under  the  open  sky.  The  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  would  be  a  rainless  desert  if 
the  trade-winds  were  not  deflected  northwards 
by  the  mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mex- 
ico. The  moisture  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
easily  carried  northward  because  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  are  everywhere  so  low,  scarcely  above 
the  sea  level.  Miss  Bird  says  the  climate  of 
Colorado  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  air  is  very  dry;  the  rainfall  below  the  av- 
erage. Dews  are  rare,  and  fogs  unknown. 
The  sunshine  is  bright,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  days  are  cloudless.  People  sleep  out  doors 
six  months  of  the  year. 

Barnes's  Geography  says  that  the  storms 
passing  over  the  North  Central  States  origin- 
ate in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  travel  east- 
ward. 

Harper's  Geography  says  that  the  intense 
heat  of  the  West  Indies  is  modified  by  the 
trade-winds.) 

T.  The  pupils  who  have  selections  may  read 
as  far  as  there  is  time. 

One  pupil  read  about  a  sudden  storm,  which 
Dr.  Hayes  describes  in  "Land  of  Desolation.*' 

Another  read  N.P.  Willis's  contrast  between 
the  climate  of  Europe  and  America,  as  given 
Id  Johonnot's  G^graphical  Reader.  Master 
Jones  read  an  account  from  some  newspaper, 
of  a  family  buried  for  three  days  under  the 
snow  in  Nevada.  Another  pupil  read  about 
''The  Black  Man's  Paradise  in  Jamaica." 

Master  Jenks  read  part  of  a  letter  from  his 
father  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  de- 
scribing the  healthfulness  of  that  region. 

The  teacher  read  from  Jackson's  "Alaska" 
Joseph  Cook's  account  of  the  two  great  oceanic 
currents.  He  also  read  the  following  extract 
from  a  friend's  letter: 

"Half- Wat  Houss,  Jamaica,  Not.  30. 
"It  ib  hiteresting  to  notice  the  nonchaience  with  which 
these  people  are  preparins;  for  winter.  They  have  not 
Htopnea  a  crack  in  tneir  houses — and  their  houses  are 
nearly  all  cradcs;  they  have  not  harvested  a  potato,  nor 
PQC  a  ton  of  hav  in  the  bam — of  coarse  not:  they  have  no 
rams  to  pat  it  in,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  inclined  to 
balld  any ;  they  do  not  Imow  what  bams  are.  There  is 
nothtng  in  the  cellar  for  wlnter-thev  have  no  cellars, 
don't  now  anything  about  them;  and,  strangest  of  all, 
they  have  precioas  uttle  in  their  houses.  They  do  not 
have  booses,  some  of  them :  others  have  only  little  bam- 
boo hats,  that  keep  off  a  little  sunshine  and  rain. 

"It  is  rarely  that  yon  can  find  food  enough  in  a  house 
for  a  lunch,  at  any  time  except  lunch-time.  They  live 
*fnnBhand  to  month,*  some  one  miirhtsay.  No,  not  so 
much  as  that  even;  for  it  is  easier  to  leave  the  food  in  the 
groond,  or  on  the  tree,  till  it  is  wanted,  than  to  find  house- 
room  for  it 

"In  the  ground  are  yams,  potatoes  in  variety,  cassava, 
vrowroot,  etc.    On  the  trees  are  cocoanuts,  bread  fruit— 


I  had  some  for  dinner — chirimovas,  sweet  sops,  sour  sops 
avocato  pears  (sometimes  called  alligator  pears),  bananas, 
plantains,  pineapples,  oranges,  limes,  mammees,  graodil- 
las,  coffee,  chocolate,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  vanilla—well,  a 
whole  pantry  outfit;  everv  thing  good  for  man  or  beast,  to 
be  had  almost  for  the  taKiug,  at  any  hour,  all  the  'delica- 
cies of  all  the  seasons.'** 


The  following  poem  was  written  by 
Dr.  Jennings,  D.D.S.,  after  hearing  the 
members  of  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Asso- 
ciation talk  on  bugs  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing: 

I  am  somthin*  of  a  vet'ran,  lest  a  turnin*  sixty 

year — 
A  man  that's  hale  an'  hearty  an'  a  stranger 

tew  all  fear; 
But  I  heard  somthin'  here  last  year  that  made 

my  old  head  spin, 
An'  I'm  goin'  to  ease  my  conshuns  now  if  I 

never  speak  agin! 

I've  lived  my  three-score  years  of  life,  an'  never 

till  that  day 
Was  I  tucken  fer  a  jackass  or  an  Ign'rantkind 

o'jay, 
Tew  he  stuffed  with   sech  durned   nonsense 

'bout  them  crawlin'  bugs  an'  worms 
That's  a  killin'  human  bein's  with  their  *'  Mi- 

kroscopic  germs." 

They  say  there's  '*Mikrobes"  all  about  a  look- 
in'  fer  their  pray — 

There's  nothin'  pure  tew  eat  nor  drink  an'  no 
safe  place  tew  stay; 

There's  **Miasy"  in  the  dew-fall,  an' "Malary" 
in  the  sun — 

'Taint  safe  tew  be  out  doors  at  noon,  nor  when 
the  day  is  done. 

There's  **Bactery"inthe  wateran'  "Trikeeny" 

in  the  meat — 
"Ameeby"  in   the  atmosphere,   "Calory"  in 

the  heat; 
There's  "Corpussuls"  an'   "Pigments"  in  a 

human  bein's  blood — 
An'  every  kind  o'  thing  existln'  sence  the  flood. 

Terbacker's  full    o'   **Xickerteen,"  whatever 

that  may  be — 
An'  your  mouth'll  all  git  puckered  with  the 

•*  Tannin' "in  the  tea; 
The  butter's  ''Olymargareen,"  it  never  saw  a 

cow — 
An' things  is  gettin'  wus  an'  wus  from  what 

they  be  Jest  now. 

Them  bugs  is  all  about  us,  jest  waitin'  fer  a 

chance 
Tew  navigate  our  vitals  an'  tew  'naw  us  off 

like  plants; 
There's  men  that  spends  a  life-time  huntin' 

worms,  jest  like  a  goose — 
An'  tackin'  Latin  names  to  'em  an'  lettin'  on 

'em  loose. 

Now,  I  don't  believe  sech  nonsense  an'  I'm  not 
agoin'  to  try — 

If  things  has  come  tew  sech  a  pass  I'm  satis- 
fled  tew  die; 

I'll  go  hang  me  in  the  sullar,  fer  I  won't  be 
such  a  fool 

As  to  wait  until  I'm  pizenedby  a  '*  Annymally- 
cool!" 
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That  Kuch-Vexsd  100  F«r  Cent. 
Editor  Journal  : 

During  part  of  my  earlier  youth,  I 
was  a  member  of  a  literary  society. 
Most  of  the  members  were  uulearued  aud 
inexperienced  in  parliamentary  proceed- 
iDgs,  Two  of  them,  however,  were  far 
in  advance  of  the  rest  of  us,  and  were 
looked  upon  as  authority  in  disputed 
matters.  The  ease  and  accuracy  with 
which  they  "  disposed  o£''  knotty  points 
gave  us  great  confidence  in  their  ability, 
while  Qo  one  thought  of  questioning  their 
integrity. 

But  they  turned  humorous,  and  pcr-_ 
petrated  sundry  jokes  upon  ns,  which 
they  afterwards  explained  to  us,  and 
laughed  at  our  expense.     Being  an  un- 


Applying  this  to  the  great  circle  of 
Journal  readers  (and  may  their  number 
increase),  I  am  one  among  the  many  who 
look  trith  respect  and  admiration  upon 
our  great  lights,  and  can  easily  take 
their  "seek-no-further"  suggestions  on 
all  topics,  now  as  formerly,  although  I 
am  no  longer  a  beardless  youth.  But, 
when  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  per- 
petrating a  joke  just  for  their  own  diver- 
sion, I  like  to  protest,  just  to  show  them 
that  their  good  work  when  really  in  ear- 
nest, has  so  strengthened  me  that  I  am 
not  so  easily  duped  as  I  was  formerly, 
though  still  susceptible. 

Now,  when  Dr.  J.  A.  Hcliellan  puts 
forth  the  following  problem  in  his  article 
in  the  October  Journal  t    "Sold  a  horse 
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bearded  youth,  and  they  ripe  (or  at  least 
ripening)  with  experience,  I  also  swal- 
lowed their  statements  serenely.  If, 
when  one  of  them  made  a  statement  of 
any  kind,  there  seemed  to  be  any  dissent 
among  the  listeners,  the  other  one  would 
"bob"  up  in  another  part  of  the  hall  and 
so  positively  affirm  anything  his  colleague 
had  said,  as  to  shut  oft  completely  any 
further  discussion — his  "say  so"  eter- 
nally decided  it.  Why,  one  evening  one 
of  them  argued  a  motion  to  adjourn,  and, 
by  the  help  of  the  other,  made  us  believe 
that  we  didn't  want  to  adjourn;  so,  while 
we  really  wanted  to  go  home,  we  voted 
it  dowu,  and  stayed  another  hour.  Now, 
they  mutually  posed  as  humorists  and 
chuckled  at  the  discomfiture  of  their  vie- 


to  gain  10%;  had  the  horse  cost  $40 
more,  the  same  selling  price  would  have 
lost  10%;"  and  solves  it  so  satisfactorily 
by  common  fractions  I  gaze  with  admira- 
tion. But  he  follows  with  this  :  "In- 
stead of  this  simple  solution  by  your  sug- 
gested method,  I  should  like  to  see  the 
cumbrous  method  of  the  cireumiocfttion 
desk  applied  to  this  or  a  similar  problem. 
Long  before  the  end  could  be  reached, 
the  disgusted  pupils,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  perplexed  teacher,  would  cry  alAud 
for  rest. " 

I  "catch  on,"  to  use  the  vernacular, 
and  see  that  he  is  just  trying  to  maint^n 
his  prestige  as  a  humorist.  And,  as  I 
notire  such  strong  editorial  sanction,  I 
am  confirmed  in  my  belief.  For  no  one 
is  going  to  suppose,  for  an  instant,  that 
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he  would  really  wait  for  some  one  else  to 
apply  the  **  cumbrous  method  of  the  cir- 
eumlocution  desk''  to  this  problem,  for 
with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  sustain 
his  severe  criticism  and  get  so  much  sar- 
casm into  it,  he  could  easily  write  it  out 
himself  in  less  time  than  it  took  to  frame 
the  quoted  paragraph,  as  follows  : 

(1)  Selling  prlce=110%  cost. 

(3)  Selling  price=90%  supposed  cost. 

(3)  90%  supposed  cost =110%  cost. 

(4)  1  %  supposed  cost=l{  %  cost. 

(5)  100%cost=100Xl}%  cost,orl32f%  cost. 

(6)  123{%  cost— 100%  cost=$40. 

(7)  22{%  cost=$40.  , 

(8)  1%   cost=g^X$40  or  jh=H 

(9)  100%  cost=100X$|,  or  $180. 

Now,  the  doing  of  this  will  of  course 
throw  the  ponderosity  of  the  joke  upon 
the  latter  part  of  that  paragraph  where 
he  tries  to  make  us  believe  that  we  will 
land  in  a  lunatic  asylum  before  we  finish. 

Isn't  it  simple ! 

How  easy  it  is  for  us  to  understand 
that  the  earth  is  (nearly)  round,  and  that 
ships  can  sail  around  it;  but  oh  !  how 
hard  it  was  for  the  pseudo-philosophers 
of  <*  ye  ante-Colon"  days!  How  they 
did  howl  and  protest  and  stamp  the  foot 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  put  the  vexed  ques- 
tion to  rest;  but  like  Banquo's  ghost  it. 
would  not  down  !  All  of  which  worry 
might  have  been  saved  if  they  had  only 
tried  to  sail  around. 

Now,  I  always  admire  a  joke  or  a  quiet 
vein  of  humor.  I  can  see  it  runnin  g  through 
the  actions  of  those  sturdy  New  Yorkers 
as  they  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  Fulton's 
success  at  steam-navigation.  They  cer- 
tainly knew  better,  if  they  ever  tried  it 
as  thoroughly  as  they  criticised  it, 

J.    T.  GiBBS. 

We  print  our  correspondent's  letter  in  full; 
we  do  not  grudge  him  his  joke,  in  the  least. 
Bat,  if  he  will  think  a  little  carefully,  he  will 
see  that  the  joke  is  on  him  at  last.  For  the 
solution  which  he  gives — clear  and  correct, 
though  somewhat  cumbrous — is  not  at  all  the 
method  of  the  circumlocution  desk  which  was 
the  object  of  our  criticism.  Mr.  Gibbs's  solu- 
tion uses  two  forms  of  per  cent,  and  defines 
each  one  clearly;  the  machine  method  which  we 
condemn,  starts  with  an  undefined  **100%  = 
something  or  other."  Let  our  correspondent 
bejrin  with,  *•  100%=co8t  of  horse,"  and  go  on 
with  no  limitation  of  his  per  cent,  aud  we 
would  not  engage  to  insure  him  or  his  readers 
against  the  crazy-house.— E.  C.  H.] 


Query. 

A  correspondent  asks,  <*What  well-de- 
fined rules  mark  the  process  of  working 
ing  such  examples  as  the  following : 
4-^20X.  004= what?  Ans.— 4.08.  Why 
is  it  not. 096  instead  ?" 

The  rule  is  this  :  That  no  sign  of  mul- 
tiplication or  division  extends  over  a  sign 
of  addition  or  subtraction;  in  other 
words,  that  the  signs  plus  and  minus 
separate  the  terms.  This  is  easily  seen 
in  algebra;  but  in  arithmetic,  many 
teachers  and  some  text-books  are  inclined 
to  disregard  the  rule. 

In  the  example  given,  the  two  quanti- 
ties to  be  added  are  4  and  tvW  of  20.  Of 
course,  the  result  is  4. 08.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  result  suggested,  4  and  20 
must  be  added  and  their  sum  multiplied 
by  .004.  Clearly  this  would  violate  the 
rule;  such  a  process  would  be  indicated, 
not  by  the  form  as  written,  but  by  the 
form  following : 

4+2bX.004,or  (4+20) X. 004. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  effect  of 
the  multiplier  cannot  pass  over  the  sign 
plus,  unless  the  vinculum  or  parenthesis 
is  used. 

The  Tree-Frog. 

I  made  his  acquaintance  quite  unex- 
pectedly one  morning.  There  had  been 
wind  and  rain  in  the  night,  and  when  J 
espied  a  small  gray  object  some  two 
inches  long  and  spotted  like  a  bit  of 
maple  bark,  lying  upon  the  roof  outside 
my  window,  I  took  no  note  of  it.  A  mo- 
ment later  I  looked  again  and  the  bit  of 
bark  had  moved.  Then  I  examined  it 
more  closely  and  saw  a  pair  of  bright 
eyes.  The  secret  was  revealed.  The 
tree-frog,  not  the  maple,  was  the  victim 
of  the  elements. 

He  did  not  seem  at  all  disturbed  by  my 
curiosity,  but  squatted  blinking  in  the 
sunshine.  Perhaps  his  fall  had  given 
him  a  headache.  But  when  I  attempted 
to  pick  him  up  on  a  piece  of  cardboard 
his  self-respect  asserted  itself.  Never 
would  he  submit  to  such  ignominy.  He 
wiggled  and  hopped,  thrusting  his  long 
legs  and  queer  bulbous  fingers  into  the 
cracks  between  the  shingles,  and  it  was 
not  until  I  had  thrown  a  handkerchief 
over  him  and  cut  off  his  view  that  he 
submitted  to  my  haudliug.  He  objected 
even  then.     I  put  him  in  a  finger-bowl, 
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thinking  that  its  slippery  sides  would 
hold  him  a  prisoner,  but  he  hopped  out 
of  it  and  down  on  the  floor  in  a  twinkling. 
A  deeper  glass  proved  equally  unavail- 
ing, and  each  time  he  was  caught  he  made 
his  protests  so  obvious  by  exhaling  a  pe- 
culiar musky  smell,  much  like  the  odor 
from  decaying  wood,  that  he  left  no 
doubt  as  to  his  opinions  regarding  cap- 
tivity. After  a  short  discussion,  held 
while  he  was  confined  between  a  dish  and 
a  glass  cheese-bell,  we  decided  to  take 
him  out.  We  turned  to  pick  him  up,  and 
behold,  a  miracle !  When  I  first  saw 
him  he  was  gray  and  spotted  like  the 
bark,  and  now  he  was  as  white  as  the 
plate  upon  which  he  sat.  His  liberty 
was  won.  After  so  pleasing  an  enter- 
tainment surely  he  deserved  his  freedom. 

The  tree-frog  is  one  of  the  most  harm- 
less of  creatures,  yet  he  is  quite  as  use- 
ful as  his  cousin  who  hops  about  at  dusk 
on  the  ground  beneath  him.  Countless 
times  a  day  the  little  head  darts  out  in  a 
movement  so  quick  as  to  be  impercepti- 
ble to  our  slow  vision,  bringing  down 
after  each  flight  a  gnat  or  a  fly,  half 
pierced  by  the  sharp-pointed  tongue. 

But  our  friend  of  the  maple  has  other 
uses  than  these.  He  is  no  mean  weather 
prophet.  When  the  heat  of  summer  is 
upon  us  and  fields  grow  dry  and  brown, 
we  long  to  hear  a  merry  chorus  from  the 
frogs.  But  they  will  not  speak,  or  only 
give  now  and  then  a  half-hearted  note — 
not  the  joyous  sound  which  we  desire. 
While  skies  are  blue  and  cloudless  and 
the  air  is  dry  they  sing  not;  but  at  last, 
sometimes  when  the  drought  seems  most 
firmly  established,  their  instinct  speaks 
to  them  of  dripping  leaves  and  moist  at- 
mosphere, and  one  by  one  they  take  up 
the  chant,  until  the  astute  farmer  looks  up 
from  his  work  and  prepares  for  the  shower, 
for  the  tree-frogs  are  singing  of  rain. 

Their  apparatus  for  croaking  is  pecu- 
liar. During  working  hours  their  throats 
look  much  like  those  of  ordinary  toads, 
but  when  the  time  for  music  approaches 
a  large  sack  deep  down  on  the  chest  be- 
comes gradually  inflated  until  it  is  as 
large  as  a  thinible.  Then  if  you  watch 
the  frog  attentively  you  will  see  his  eyes 
close,  the  bag  begins  to  tremble,  his 
mouth  opens  in  a  beaming  smile  and  out 
comes  a  <<cra-a-a,"  harsh  and  discordant 
to  us,  but  doubtless  tuneful  enough  in 
his  ears. — Kate  Field's  Washington, 
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An  incident  in  the  home  the  other  day 
recalled  a  school-room  incident  which  is 
perhaps  too  common.  Little  Rachel  was 
spilling  her  kindergarten  beads,  when 
her  father  rose  to  take  them  away  from 
her.  Her  little  hands  tightly  clasped 
her  treasures,  and  every  muscle  was 
tense  as  she  cried  **JVb.'  those  are  mtn^." 
The  father  recognized  her  feeling  and 
withdrew  his  hand.  Then  the  child  rose 
and  said  graciously,  <^Papa  can  take 
Bachers  beads  now.'' 

Another  father,  not  so  thoughtful^ 
found  his  daughter  possessed  of  a  huge 
piece  of  candy  which  some  one  had  given 
her.  As  he  tried  to  take  it  away,  the 
mother  interposed,  saying,  *  <  Mary,  papa 
would  like  ^ome  candy.  Will  you  give 
him  some?"  The  child  readily  relin- 
quished her  hold  upon  the  candy,  and  her 
father  returned  to  her  only  a  small  frag- 
ment which  she  received  with  a  smile. 
A  friend  entering  soon  after  said,  *'What 
became  of  Mary's  candy?"  **I  took  it 
away,"  said  the  father  promptly.  The 
mother,  catching  the  child's  quick  glance, 
said  gently,  **Mary  gave  it  to  her  father; 
she  wanted  him  to  have  it." 

What  does  it  suggest?  The  practice  of 
thoughtlessly  taking  away  the  children's 
property  and  committing  it  to  the  waste 
basket  or  the  stove.  The  worthless 
whistle — how  the  grimy  hand  clutches  it 
in  the  depths  of  his  crowded  pocket,  and 
the  sullen  lips  mutter  **It  is  my  whistle," 
as  he  is  bidden  to  throw  it  away.  The 
knife  with  the  broken  blade  that  digs  the 
desk,  the  marbles  that  will  roll  upon  the 
floor,  are  they  not  the  result  of  a  trade 
with  Jack,  when  the  new  glass  '<agat«" 
went  **to  boot?"  And  to  have  these 
treasures  thrust  into  the  teacher's  box 
with  nothing  to  name  their  owner!  It  is 
too  much.  The  big  tear  is  scowled  away, 
but.  the  sense  of  injustice  stays,  rankles, 
and  keeps  him  from  believing  that  the 
teacher  is  his  friend.  If  a  *  Oman's  house 
is  his  castle,"  why  should  not  a  boy's 
possessions  be  his  own?  His  use  of  them 
may  be  restricted,  if  he  infringes  upon 
the  rights  of  others.  He  may  be  re- 
quested to  keep  his  knives  and  marbles 
and  whistle  at  home,  but  the  teacher  has 
no  right  to  confiscate  and  destroy  them. 
— Popular  Educator, 
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A  number  of  city  superintendents  have 
accepted  our  proposition  to  furnish  their 
teachers  with  The  Journal  for  the  com- 
ing year.  We  hope  that  there  are  many 
others  that  will  yet  take  advantage  of 
the  favorable  terms  and  send  in  lists. 


Our  readers  will  notice  on  another 
page  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Pedagogical  Club  in  the  Illinois  Normal 
University.  These  reports  will  appear 
each  month  and  it  is  hoped  that  other 
similar  clubs  in  the  country  will  be  or- 
ganized. Through  learning  what  others 
are  doing,  each  is  stimulated  to  do  more. 
—4 


The  number  of  cities  that  are  forming 
teckchers'  classes  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  McMurry's  General  Method, 
and  the  number  of  calls  for  his  first  vol- 
ume of  Special  Methods,  in  Literature 
and  History,  are  constantly  increasing. 
Judging  by  the  growing  demands  for 
these  two  books,  we  conclude  that  the 
teachers  of  the  country  must  be  entering 
upon  the  study  of  their  vocation  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before.  There 
are  many  good  pedagogical  manuals  in 
the  market  which,  we  assume,  are  quite 
as  extensively  used  as  are  those  we  pub- 
lish. The  reign  of  the  craze  for  merely 
mechanical  devices  for  cramming  state- 
ments and  processes  into  the  minds  of 
children  is  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close. 
Those  who  have  been  most  enslaved  are 
getting  ready  to  deny  that  they  ever 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  There  are  two 
distinct  stages  in  the  progress  of  re- 
forms. In  the'first  they  are  branded  as 
impracticable  and  undesirable;  in  the 
second  they  have  always  been  practiced 
and  approved. 


The  Congress  of  Religions. 

President  Bonney,  <5f  the  World's  Con- 
gress Auxiliary,  has  achieved  a  success 
as  the  organizer  and  director  of  these  con- 
gresses, commensurate  with  that  of  the 
directors  of  the  material  exposition  in 
Jackson  Park.  Never  before  in  the 
world's  history  has  there  been  such  a 
series  of  assemblies  for  the  friendly  in- 
terchange of  views  upon  so  great  a  va- 
riety of  important  questions.  The  Con- 
gress of  Religions  was,  probably,  the 
most  notable  of  all  of  these  in  the  results 
accomplished  and  in  the  greatness  of  the 
men  and  women  comprising  it.  Religion 
is  the  matter  of  chief  concern  to  man- 
kind. Until  quite  recently  the  intensity 
of  interest  felt  has  manifested  itself  in 
the  warring  of  opposing  sects.  Each  has 
branded  the  other  as  a  heretic  or  a 
heathen  unworthy  of  the  countenance  or 
respect  of  the  followers  of  the  true  re- 
ligion— which  was  his  religion.  The  old 
Jewish  idea  that  God's  people  were  a  pe- 
culiar people  with  whom  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  little  in  common,  has  been  the 
controlling  idea  of  most  religions  in  times 
past.  This  congress  has  removed  many 
beams  from  the  eyes  of  these  opposing 
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faiths.  It  has  tended  to  str^^Dgthen  the 
conviction  that  God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
that  they  are  all  His  children.  These  re- 
ligions have  been  expounded  by  their 
ablest  advocates  and  have  been  judged 
by  the  good  that  is  in  them.  These  rep- 
resentatives have  returned  to  their  homes 
with  a  much  larger  view  of  the  prev- 
alence of  the  divine  in  the  world.  They 
have  found  much  that  is  the  common 
possession  of  all  religions.  The  con- 
viction of  the  universal  fatherhood  of 
God  and  brotherhood  of  man  hus  been 
strengthened.  There  is  more  of  agree- 
mcLt  to  disagree  than  there  was  before 
this  congress.  We  regret  to  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that^  the  narrowness  of 
some  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Christian  religion  contrasted  unfa- 
vorably with  the  catholic  spirit  of  the 
heathens. 


Foolishness  and  Fiendishness. 

We  read  in  one  of  our  exchanges  today 
of  some  students  in  Kansas  who  were 
caught  in  a  neighbor's  melon  patch.  The 
outcome  was  that  their  melons  cost  them 
considerably  more* than  the  market  price. 
We  read  also,  in  the  Joioa  Normal 
Monthly^  that  the  boys  of  the  Daven- 
port high  school  undertook  to  <<haze" 
the  newly  admitted  students.  The  out- 
come was  that  one  of  them,  Master  John 
Mitchell,  drew  a  revolver  and  fired 
among  his  assailants.  We  hesitate  a 
little  to  agree  with  the  Montldy  in  say- 
ing, *< Fortunately  no  one  was  hurt." 
The  time  has  fully  come  when  stealing 
melons,  hazing  freshmen,  and  other  like 
acts  of  foolishness  and  fiendishness 
should  no  longer  be  tolerated  among 
students,  because  they  choose  to  call 
such  things  jokes  or  fun.  Well  said  the 
wise  man,  <  <  It  is  as  sport  to  a  fool  to  do 
mischief."  It  is  incomprehensible  that 
the  people  of  Davenport  should  consent 
to  spend  their  money  on  a  high  school 
for  the  benefit  of  a  gang  of  young  brutes 
who  can  find  nothing  more  noble  for 
sport  than  hazing  boys  just  admitted  to 
the  school.  If  no  other  cure  is  possible, 
we  are  disposed  to  regret  that  young 
Mitchell  |didn't  point  his  pistol  straight 
at  the  head  of  the  leader  of  that  mob. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  have  large 


numbers  of  boys  in  our  high  schools;  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  we  have 
any  high  schools.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  our  institutions  that  our 
young  men  should  be  taught,  by  stern 
means  if  no  others  will  serve,  to  behave 
with  decency,  and  to  treat  their  fellows 
with  fairness.  E.  C.  H. 


Supplementary  Work. 

There  is  a  prevailing  notion  that  the 
text- books  used  in  the  schools  should  be 
supplemented  by  work  from  other  text- 
)>ooks  and  from  other  sources.  This 
seems  to  be  a  reaction  against  the  limita- 
tion of  the  study  of  a  subject  to  what  is 
contained  within  the  text, — which  used  to 
be  the  prevailing  idea.  This  results,  in 
many  cases,  in  practically  ignoring  the 
text-book,  and  using  other  books  and 
matter  placed  upon  the  blackboard  by 
the  teacher.  While  the  former  method 
of  limiting  the  child  to  the  study  of  what 
is  contained  in  the  book  was  not  the  best 
practice,  the  other  will  prove  to  be 
equally  a?  bad  a  practice.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  reading,  The  Journal  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  practice  is  for  the 
child  to  master  what  is  presented  in 
the  text-book,  and  that  if  he  does  this  he 
will  not  be  able  to  do  much  more  in  the 
time  allotted  to  the  respective  studies. 
We  hold  that  supplementary  work,  other 
than  that  of  reading,  should  be  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
child  to  understand  what  is  presented  in 
the  book.  It  is  not  so  much  additional 
information  that  is  needed  as  it  is  a  bet- 
ter comprehension  of  what  is  fouild  in 
the  text.  The  perfect  mastery  of  the 
text  will  always  require  a  certain  amount 
of  supplementary  work,  and  this  work 
should  be  introduced  for  that  sole  pur- 
pose, in  elementary  teaching.  In  the  ad- 
vanced grades  of  high  school  and  college, 
the  other  idea  of  more  extended  knowledge 
than  the  text  contains  may  prevail,  but 
with  young  children  the  text,  if  a  good 
one,  contains  all  the  knowledge  that  the 
child  can  master,  and  the  supplementary 
work  should  have  for  its  purpose  the 
making  of  this  knowledge  more  clear  and 
distinct. 

Not  a  few  of  our  schools  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  supposing  the  range  of 
knowledge  should  be    largely  extended 
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beyond  the  limits  of  the  book.  The  re- 
sult of  this  practice  is  that  pupils  have  a 
very  vague  apprehension  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  ideas,  which  is  more  of  the  nature  of 
chaos  than  it  is  of  definite  and  well  organ- 
ized knowledge.  Properly  used,  supple- 
mentary work  is  a  good  thing;  when  im- 
properly used,  it  is  a  very  bad  thing. 


Is  He  Rigrht  P 

A  <» Village  Schoolmaster"  speaks 
right  out  in  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly, 
He  says,  among  other  things: 

*'  What  is  the  matter  with  our  boys?  They 
Are  not  found  In  our  schools.  They  are  con- 
spicuous only  by  their  absence  from  our  educa- 
tional associations.  Are  they  losing  their 
sense?  They  work  for  some  grocer  at  $12  a 
month  on  a  fifth  grade  education.  They  loaf 
on  the  street  corners  till  the  days  become  too 
cold,  and  then  steal  sheepishly  into  the  village 
school  to  stay  only  till  spring  comes." 

After  criticising  other  unmanly  actions 

on  the  part  of  the  boys,  he  asks,  **  Why 

are  they  not  men?"     Because  men  do 

not  lead  them. 

*****  Give  the  state  of  Iowa  as  many  male 
teachers  as  she  has  of  the  other  sex  and  onr 
schools  will  be  filled  with  young  men  and  boys 
as  students,  our  teachers'  ranks  will  not  be  so 
completely  filled  with  women,  and  our  so- 
called  popular  education  will  become  indeed 
what  it  proposes  to  be.  *  *  *  *  Our  boys 
are  getting  away  from  us.  Why?  Answer 
the  question  as  yon  please.  How  can  we  hold 
them?  Surround  them  with  what  they  crave 
— strength  and  manliness  in  a  teacher." 

We  do  not  propose  to  take  sides  in  the 
contention  raised  by  this  correspondent. 
We  believe  facts  will  very  largely  sus- 
tain him  in  his  complaint.  He  gives  his 
opinion  as  to  the  reason  for  the  things  he 
complains  of.     Is  he  right?      E.  C.  H. 


The  Illinois  Schoolmasters'  Club. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  club 
was  held  in  Bloomington,  October  6 
and  7.  The  attendance  was  much 
smaller  than 'it  ought  to  have  been,  when 
the  value  of  the  discussion  is  consid- 
ered. The  subject  was  one  of  vital 
importance  to  every  superintendent  and 
principal  of  schools,  and  yet  very  few  of 
those  working  in  central  Illinois  were  in 
attendance.  The  club  has  for  some  time 
been  following  the  plan  of  discussing  a 
single  topic  at  each  meeting,  and  of 
inviting  some  person  who  has  been  mak- 


ing a  special  study  of  the  topic  to  lead  in 
the  discussion.  At  the  last  meeting  the 
topic  considered  was  the  concentration 
of  studies,  and  Col.  Parker  was  the 
leader. 

The  real  question  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter of  concentration  is:  What  shall  the 
schools  teach,  and  what  are  the  relative 
values  of  the  subjects  taught?  The  re- 
cent promulgation  of  the  Herbartian 
doctrine  that  the  central  studies  of  the 
school  course  should  be  those  that  are 
rich  in  a  character-forming  content  has 
stimulated  a  reconsideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  a  course  of  study  for  the 
schools.  Herbart  held  that  history,  lit- 
erature, and  science  should  be  made  the 
core  of  the  curriculum,  and  that  the 
other  school  studies  should  occupy  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  estimation  of 
the  teacher.  This  conviction  has  been 
growing  among  our  growing  teachers  for 
a  few  years  past,  which  accounts  for  the 
interest  in  history,  literature,  and  science 
that  has  been  awakened  recently. 

Col.  Parker  has  been  making  concen- 
tration the  theme  of  his  discourses 
lately,  but  he  makes  the  central  studies 
of  the  course  the  natural  sciences,  and 
would  have  the  other  branches  learned 
incidentally  and  as  they  are  needed  in 
mastering  these  central  subjects.  His 
discourse  before  the  club  and  the  entire 
discussion  was  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  doctrine.  How  this  idea  can 
be  made  practical  in  the  schools  he  does 
not  undertake  to  say.  If  it  is  true,  he 
thinks  that  a  way  will  be  found  for  put- 
ting it  into  practice.  He  admits  that  his 
thought  is  very  vague  and  indefinite,  but 
holds  that  when  the  question  of  a  course 
of  study  is  finally  determined,  the  natural 
sciences  will  be  the  central  branches. 
This  is  an  advance  upon  the  notion  that 
the  mechanical  arts  are  to  be  the  core  of 
the  common  school  course.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  educative  value  of  the 
sciences  and  the  mechanic  arts  is  a  very 
wide  one.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  manual  training,  in  the  sense  of  tool 
work,  has  been  practically  remanded  to 
special  schools,  and  is  no  longer  talked 
about  as  an  integral  element  of  a  com- 
mon school  course.  This  manual  train- 
ing idea  is  a  valuable  one  and  will  not  be 
ignored  in  the  future  education  of  chil- 
dren; but  a  little  of  it  will  suffice. 
Natural   science  has   a  much  more  ex- 
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tended  application  to  the  general  educa- 
tion of  children.  The  limit  of  its  educa- 
tional value  is  much  farther  removed,  and 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  this 
subject  needs  to  be  urged  upon  the 
teachers  of  the  country.  We  are  living 
in  the  natural  science  epoch  and  may 
expect  that  increased  demands  will  be 
made  for  the  study  of  science  in  all 
schools  for  some  years  to  come.  We  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  final 
answer  to  the  question,  <<  What  shall  the 
public  schools  teach? "  will  place  the 
natural  sciences  in  the  center  of  the 
course.  There  is  a  human  or  spiritual 
element  in  man  that  must  preside  oVer 
and  direct  the  natural  and  mechanical 
forces  that  unite  with  it  to  make 
social  life.  This  spiritual  nature  gives 
form  to  itself  in  the  social  order  which 
man  constructs.  The  higher  his  spiritual 
attainment  the  more  perfect  will  be  this 
social  order.  Mechanics  and  natural ' 
science  are  not  ends,  but  must  be  used 
as  means  for  the  maintaining  and 
improving  of  the  social  organism. 

We  confess  to  a  good  deal  of  skepticism 
as  to  the  final  value  of  any  theory  of  con- 
centration that  makes  any  subject  or  any 
single  group  of  subjects  the  center  of  a 
course  of  training  for  the  young.  We 
cannot  see  that  American  life  has  any 
one  subject  or  group  of  subjects  as  the  cen- 
ter of  its  activity,  around  which  all  other 
activities  are  grouped  as  subordinate. 
The  school  exists  to  prepare  the  pupils 
for  this  American  life.  The  infinite  va- 
riety in  this  life  gives  a  field  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  as  infinite  a  variety  in  the  ca- 
pacities and  powers  of  the  individuals 
who  constitute  it.  The  school  will  never 
adequately  perform  its  function  until  it 
gives  to  each  individual  such  a  training 
as  will  best  prepare  him  to  perform  his 
part  in  that  life.  Courses  of  study,  there- 
fore, must  become  more  flexible  and  fluid, 
rather  than  more  rigid  and  definitely  de- 
termined. The  teacher  must  come  to 
ask  more  and  more  what  are  the  special 
needs  of  each  particular  child  to  fit  him 
for  successful  living.  We  believe  that  it 
will  become  more  and  more  apparent  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  mechanism  of  life 
nor  the  laws  of  the  activity  of  natural 
forces,  as  it  is  the  products  of  man  as  a 
spiritual  being  that  must  be  made  the 
central  subjects  of  study  in  all  education. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Herbart- 


ians  are  nearer  right  than  are  those  who 
place  either  manual  training  or  the  nat- 
ural sciences  as  the  directive  forces  in 
education. 


The  Columbian  Vital-Art  Alliance 

Is  the  name  of  an  association  organ- 
ized during  the  Educational  Congress  in 
Chicago.  The  oflBcers  are  W.  N.  Hail- 
mann,  president;  John  Ward  Simson, 
secretary,  and  Henry  Talbot,  treasurer. 
The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the 
creed  of  this  alliance: 

**We  believe— with  Goethe— -that:  The  beau- 
tifal  is  a  manifestation  of  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse; and — withMichael  Angelo— that:  A  true 
work  of  art  is  a  reflex  of  divine  perfections; 
and — with  Dante — that:  Art  follows  the  spirit 
of  nature,  as  far  as  possible,  and  thus  must  be 
God's  grandchild;  and  that  she  "foHows'*  not 
in  the  servility  of ''the  letter  which  killeth," 
but  in  ''the  spirit  which  giveth  life,"  in  living 
appreciation  and  reproduction  of  the  beautiful 
sentiments,  admirably  intelligent  methods,  and 
controlling  .principles,  which  nature  manifests. 
That  farthest  possible  from  dead  literalism, 
from  externalism,  from  superficial  mimicry, 
and  from  all  wooden  "process^^**  or  pride  in 
"tricks  and  borrowed  plumes,"  the  sensitive  po- 
etic or  artistic  spirit  rises  dominant,  receptive, 
original,  serene,  cultivating  the  intelligence 
and  feeling  of  students,  and  through  them  of 
the  community:  and  permeating  every  ma- 
terial with  a  dignity  and  value  far  above  ma- 
terial itself. 

**That  this  spirit  should  ever  freshly  sympa- 
thize with  and  express  the  new  age,  new  per- 
sonality, new  nationality  which  reflects  it, 
even  as  each  mountain  lake  reflects — but  tones 
anew — the  eternal  skies  above  it." 

Membership  can  be  secured  by  sending 
the  admission  fee  of  $5. 00  to  Prof.  Henry 
Talbot,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 


The  Laboratory  Method. 

<<If  a  little  is  good  a  good  deal  is  bet- 
ter,*'appears  to  be  the  leading  thought 
in  the  educational  world  as  well  as  else- 
where. It  was  a  great  and  important 
advance  in  the  method  of  the  study  of 
science  when  the  laboratory  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  text-book.  But  no  sooner 
has  this  change  been  effected  in  science 
study  than  we  begin  to  employ  it  in  the 
learning  of  the  other  branches.  History, 
literature,  geography,  and  even  arithme- 
tic are  to  be  taught  by  the  laboratory 
method.  The  method  of  discovery  is 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  method  of 
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instruction  in  all  subjects    and    in   all 
grades. 

The  Scientific  method  has  much  to  com- 
mead  it  when  compared  with  a  rigid 
method  of  Instruction,  which  is  quite  apt 
to  be  little  more  than  a  method  of  cram. 
But  we  are  liable  to  forget  that  there 
must  be  a  basis  of  knowledge  before  the 
laboratory  method  can  be  used  to  advant- 
age. In  the  elementary  schools  the 
method  of  Instruction  must  be  the  chief 
reliance.  The  child's  mind  grows  by 
organizing  itself  in  harmony  with  the 
world  of  knowledge  already  discovered. 
The  method  of  instruction  proposes  to 
itself  to  introduce  the  child  to  this  world 
of  knowledge  by  a  much  shorter  route 
than  that  of  the  first  discoverers.  That 
is,  the  child  can  learn  what  has  been  found 
out  much  sooner  than  he  can  find  it  out 
for  himself.  Indeed  all  valuable  dis(5ov- 
eries  in  knowledge  have  been  made  by 
mature  minds  and  not  by  children.  To 
use  the  new  language  now  in  vogue  the 
child  must  have  a  fund  of  apperceiving 
ideas  before  he  can  make  much  use  of  the 
method  of  discovery  in  gaining  new 
knowledge. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  should  be  held 
to  the  mastery  of  the  system  of  ideas 
contained  in  a  good  elementary  text- 
book on  the  subject  of  study  he  is  pur- 
suing. This  gives  to  him  not  only  a 
body  of  facts,  but  also  a  system  or  order 
in  which  these  facts  are  related  to  one 
another.  In  this  way  the  pupil's  mind 
becomes  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
subjects  studied.  He  is  now  furnished 
with  a  body  of  apperceiving  notions  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  acquire 
new  knowledge  by  the  method  of  dis- 
covery. 

My  thought  is  that  the  education  of 
the  child  must  begin  with  the  method  of 
Instruction  exclusively;  and  that  it  pro- 
ceeds with  this  method  prominent  during 
the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  the  child's 
school  life.  But  it  is  also  held  that 
whenever  a  sufficient  body  of  knowledge 
has  been  acquired  in  any  subject  to  en- 
able the  learner  to  advance  to  the  new 
idea  to  be  next  acquired  by  the  method 
of  Discovery  and  without  too  much  loss 
of  time  and  energy,  this  method  should 
be  followed.  The  method  of  Discovery, 
in  other  words,  comes  more  and  more 


into  prominence  as  the  child  advances  in 
knowledge  and  in  years.  The  following 
figure  gives  a  graphic  representation  of 
this  thought: 


DisooTery. 


From  this  it  will  appear  that  while  the 
laboratory  method  is  nothing  at  the  be- 
ginning, it  grows  from  year  to  year  until 
at  the  end  of  the  elementary  school 
course,  it  holds  a  place  of  equal  rank  to 
that  of  Instruction. 


Ooncentration. 

The  Illinois  Schoolmasters'  Club  held 
its  fall  meeting  at  Bloomington,  October 
5  and  6.  About  fifty  members  were 
present,  and  the  expression  of  opinion 
at  the  close  was  unanimous,  so  far  as  we 
heard,  that  the  club  had  never  held  a 
more  pleasant  or  profitable  meeting. 

Col.  Parker,  of  the  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal School,  took  charge  of  the  discussion, 
the  topic  being,  <<The  Concentration  of 
Studies."  The  colonel  was  at  his  best; 
and,  while  it  was  evident  that  all  did  not 
accept  everything  he  said,  it  was  equally 
evident  that  he  provoked  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  thinking,  which  will  not  stop 
with  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Under 
the  management  of  the  chairman,  Pres. 
John  W.  Cook,  the  method  pursued  was 
the  one  that  has  been  proved  the  most 
valuable  for  meetings  of  this  kind.  The 
leader  presented  his  points  while  the 
members,  by  questions  and  discussions, 
took  an  active  part  at  all  stages  of  the 
proceedings. 

While  few  things,  perhaps,  were  set- 
tied  in  a  formal  way,  we  think  all  the 
members  left  with  a  deeper  impression 
of  the  unwisdom  of  attempting  to  teach 
the  several  subjects  of  school  study,  as 
separate,  isolated,  and  unrelated  topics. 
In  this  respect,  we  think  the  result  of 
the  meeting  was  of  great  value,  although 
the  value  did  not  consist  in  this  alone. 

£.  C  H. 
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The  Pedagogical  Club. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Pedagogical 
Club  was  held  at  the  Normal  School, 
.Normal,  111.,  Tuesday  evening,  October 
17.  The  members  of  the  Normal  faculty, 
a  number  of  students  of  the  senior  class, 
and  a  few  other  teachers  were  present. 
President  John  W.  Cook  was  elected 
president  of  the  club,  and  C.  A.  McMurry 
secretary. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was  Lange's 
Apperception,  Ihe  book  recently  trans- 
lated by  the  Herbart  Club  and  published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  last  chapter, 
giving  a  history  of  the  term  appercep- 
tion, was  the  special  topic  of  discussion. 
The  use  of  the  term  by  Leibnitz,  Kant,  and 
Herbart  is  briefly  stated. 

The  contrast  between  Kant*s  and  Her- 
bart's  idea,  both  practically  and  philo- 
sophically, was  treated  at  some  length. 
These  two  philosophers  gave  essentially 
different  meanings  to  the  term.  With 
Kant,  apperception,  as  President  Cook 
stated,  is  the  assimilation  of  new  ideas 
through  the  fundamental  categories  of 
thought  (the  a  priori  notions  of  time  and 
space,  and  the  original  forms  of  thought, 
such  as  quality,  quantity,  causal  rela- 
tion, and  modality,)  that  is,  through  the 
transcendental  ego;  while  with  Herbart, 
the  ideas  gained  by  experience,  that  is, 
the  empirical  ego,  are  the  apperceiving 
or  assimilating  forces. 

Practically  the  difference  is  quite  im- 
portant as  Kant  gives  great  prominence 
and  assimilating  power  to  the  original, 
innate  ideas  (the  categories)  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  Not  so  much 
what  we  have  already  acquired  aids  us  in 
learning  new  things  as  the  original 
powers  of  the  mind  unaided  and  unsup- 
ported by  experience.  With  Kant, 
therefore,  apperception  does  not  mean 
the  use  of  previous  knowledge  gained 
through  the  senses  and  experience  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  new  stores  of  such 
knowledge.  With  Herbart,  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  acquired  fund  of  experi- 
mental knowledge  as  a  means  of  more 
rapidly  and  surely  receiving  and  assim- 


ilating new  ideas.  Not  the  general  form^ 
of  thought  common  to  all  thinking,  bu 
the  specific  ideas  and  groups  of  ex- 
perimental knowledge,  already  gathered 
in  the  mind,  are  the  acquiring  and  con- 
quering forces  which  go  out  to  master 
new  fields.  Upon  this  is  also  based  the 
whole  educational  system  of  Herbart  and 
his  followers.  The  great  thing  is  to  sup- 
ply the  minds  of  children  with  the  best 
materials  of  knowledge  so  related  to  their 
previous  stores  that  it  is  easily  received 
and  organized.  This  acquired  fund  of 
ideas  as  it  goes  on  collecting  and  con- 
solidating, as  it  becomes  more  closely 
arranged  and  ordered  in  the  mind,  is  the 
chief  means  of  our  future  rapid  acquisi- 
tion. 

If  our  ability   to   get   knowledge  de- 
pends so  much  upon  our  previous  acquire- 
ments, it  will  pay  us  to  look  well  to  the 
quality  and  connection  of  ideas  which  we 
admit  into  the  mind.      If  a  teacher  is 
able  to  control  the  supply  of  ideas  com- 
ing to  a  child  and  to  guide  the  process  of 
arrangement  and   assimilation,  he    can 
build  up  controlling  centers  of  thought 
which  will  shape  the  character  and  guide 
the  action  of  the  will.     In  other  words^ ' 
as  the  critics  of  Herbart  say,  he  can  con- 
struct a  character  by  building  the  right 
materials  into  it.     The  critics,  therefore^ 
often  accuse  the  Herbartians  of  putting 
faith  in  an  architectural,  or  even  mechan- 
ical, process  in  education.     Herbart,  on 
the  other  hand,  brings  to  bear  a  sharp 
criticism   of   Kant.     Kant's  idea  of  the 
transcendental   freedom  of  the  will,    if 
true,  makes  education  an  impossibility. 
(Ij^e  transcendental  ego   is  that  higher 
form  of  the  ego  which  remains  through 
life   beyond   the    influence  of  empirical 
knowledge,   free   to   decide   and  control 
action,   but  itself  untouched  by  experi- 
mental knowledge.)     If  the  will  remains 
absolutely  free,  in  spite  of  educational 
influences  from  without;  if  the  child  or 
youth,  at  any  moment,  even  in  his  later 
years,  is  able  to  retire  into  his  transcen- 
dental ego  and  arrive  at  decisions  with- 
out  regard   to  the  effect  of  previously 
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acquired  ideas  and  experience,  any  well- 
planned,  intentional  effort  at  education 
can  be  mollified  by  the  child.  It  is 
therefore  vain  and  valueless. 

The  discussion  of  Herbart's  idea  of 
apperception  in  the  last  chapter  is  a 
good,  brief  summary.  The  leading 
thought  was  brought  out  as  follows: 
When  a  new  idiea  from  without  drops 
into  the  mind  its  first  office  is  to  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  older  ideas.  It  calls  up  above 
the  level  of  consciousness  any  kindred 
ideas  that  lie  stored  away  in  the  depths 
of  the  mind.  These  older  ideas  may  be 
associated  through  experience  with  other 
groups,  and  thus  whole  complexes  of 
thought  may  be  brought  to  light;  but  the 
new  idea  from  without  shows  affinity  only 
for  the  similar  elements  in  the  old 
thought-groups.  It  draws  the  latter 
more  pointedly  toward  itself  and  begins 
to  fuse  with  them.  Thus  far  the  new 
idea  has  been  the  active  agent,  but  now 
the  old  ideas,  being  fully  aroused  and 
drawn  together,  begin  to  react  on  the 
new  idea  and  assume  control  of  it.  They 
receive  it  into  their  midst,  modify  and 
subordinate  it  to  themselves.  In  the 
end,  the  old  ideas,  being  strong  and  well 
organized,  take  the  lead  and  admit  the 
stranger  to  a  limited  place  among  them- 
selves. Apperception  therefore  begins 
with  some  stimulus  of  a  new  idea  from 
without,  and  ends  with  its  modification 
and  l*eception  into  some  kindred  group 
of  strongly  organized  notions  within. 

Langels  book  on  apperception  is  the 
most  complete  treatise  published  on  that 
subject.  The  first  hundred  pages  are 
psychological  in  character,  and  less  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader  than  part 
second.  It  is  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
A  Co.,  price,  $1.*00,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  the  Public-School  Publishing 
Company. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club, 
Tuesday  evening,  November  21,  apper- 
ception as  treated  by  Lange  will  be  still 
further  discussed,  after  a  paper  on  the 
subject  has  been  read. 

The  committee  appointed  previously  to 
arrange  a  program  for  the  later  meetings 
recommend  the  discussion  of  the  follow- 
ing topics  in  a  series  of  meetings: 

1.  How  the  normal  school  can  prepare 
teachers  for  science  teaching. 

2.  History  of  natural  science  teaching 
in  the  schools. 


3.  Selection  of  natural  science  material 
for  a  course  of  study  in  the  common 
schools. 

4.  Method  of  teaching  science  topics 
to  children. 

Professor  Colton  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  the  first  topic  for  the 
December  meeting. 

Thus  far  no  fees  nor  requirements  have 
been  fixed  for  non-resident  members. 
Those  desiring  to  be  considered  as  mem- 
bers are  requested  to  send  their  names 
and  address  to  the  secretary.  All  gen- 
eral notices  will  be  published  by  Thb 
Public-School  Journal  monthly. 

All  regular  meetings  of  the  club  will 
be  held  the  third  Tuesday  evening  of 
each  month.  Non-resident  members  who 
may  be  able  to  visit  the  club  on  those 
evenings  are  invited  to  be  present  and 
to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

C.  A.  McMuRRY,  Secretary. 


Teaching  Current  Events. 

It  is  udoubtedly  true  that  the  school 
ought  to  touch  the  actual  American  life 
at  as  many  points  as  practicable  while 
giving  to  the  children  that  practice  and 
drill  in  the  branches  of  study  which  must 
be  relied  upon  for  mental  discipline  and 
training.  School  life  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  life  outside  and  must  ever 
be  so.  It  is  a  preparation  for  this  life, 
and  in  this  preparation  the  child  lives 
necessarily  a  life  to  some  degree  es. 
tranged  from  the  life  of  society.  It  is 
probably  true  that  in  years  past  this  es- 
trangement has  been  too  complete. 
School.life  and  real  life  have  had  too  little 
in  common.  In  an  effort  to  correct  this 
evil  some  teachers  have  introduced  a 
school  exercise  which  treats  of  current 
events.  A  demand  has  arisen  for  weekly 
and  monthly  periodicals  that  give  infor- 
mation about  what  is  transpiring  in  the 
world.  The  pupils  are  furnished  with 
these  which  they  study  as  ^a  preparation 
for  this  exercise.  The  idea  is  a  good  one, 
but  some  of  the  practice  is  very  bad. 
There  is  more  than  one  school  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  which  substitutes  this 
current  information  for  the  reading  exer- 
cise in  grades  where  the  pupils  are  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  Of  age.  The 
only  reading  and  literature  exercises  in 
he    school   is   this   reading  of  current 
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events.  And,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
these  children  are  examined  upon  this 
work  at  the  monthly  and  yearly  examin- 
ation periods.  This  is  certainly  the  pros- 
titution of  what  might  be  a  very  good 
thing  to  very  bad  uses.  Some  teachers 
•seem  to  think  that  no  school  exercise  can 
be  of  any  value  to  pupils  unless  it  is  for- 
mally taught,  carefully  studied,  thor- 
oughly reviewed,  and  regularly  tested  by 
an  examination.  Do  these  teachers  who 
aro  abuse  this  exercise  ever  ask  them- 
selves  what  real  benefit  all  this  really  is 
to  the  children  so  far  as  the  iniormation 
gained  is  concerned?  This  is  a  period  in 
the  child's  growth  when  the  school  ought 
to  be  very  helpful  to  him  in  introducing 
him  to  literature  and  teaching  him  how 
to  read  it.  To  substitute  the  study  of 
current  events  for  this  work  is  culpable 
mal-practice.  The  following  exercise, 
which  is  probably  more  imaginary  than 
real,  is  suggestive  of  what  a  real  exercise 
might  become  when  conducted  by  a  com- 
petent teacher.  The  experience  of  the 
writer  convinces  him  that  this  should 
not  be  a  formal  study,  but  should  be 
rather  a  conversation  between  pupils 
and  teacher  as  a  general  exercise  for  the 
whole  school: 

Teacher. — We  have  now  a  few  minutes  to  de- 
vote to  current  events.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  those  who  have  read  items  of  Importance; 
we  must  be  lively,  for  the  time  is  short. 

John. — I  saw  la  (hir  Times  a  picture  and  a 
description  of  the  Viking  ship.  This  ship  was 
only  71  feet  long;  it  was  so  small  that  it  is  a 
wonder  how  men  could  be  induced  to  go  to  sea 
at  all  in  such  a  vessel. 

T. — They  did  not  build  ships  as  large  then  as 
they  do  now.  You  remember  that  the  largest 
vessel  Columbus  had  on  his  first  voyvge  was 
considerable  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  his  ships  were  clumsy  looking  affairs  com- 
pared with  some  of  those  we  have  now.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  fifteenth  century  navi- 
gators scarcely  dared  to  go  outside  of  land? 
Who  found  something  else  of  interest? 

WillUmi. — The  Behring  sea  case  has  been 
settled,  in  a  way  that  does  not  entirely  satisfy 
either  country,  but  the  seals  will  be  protected, 
and  that  is  a  good  point. 

7\ — How  much  better  it  is  for  nations  to 
settle  disputes  m  that  way  than  it  is  to  go  to 
war  as  they  did,  and  as  they  do  now  too  often. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  all  international  questions  will  be  settled 
by  arbitration.  Will  some  one. give  another 
item? 

Jant. — I  was  much  interested  in  an  item  in 
Our  Timei  on  Dr.  Peters,  the  African  explorer. 
He  made  a  reputation  among  the  savage  tribes 
there  as  a  fighter.  Perhaps  he  had  to  fight, 
but  I  should  think  civilized  man  could  find 


-some  other  way  to  deal  with  savages  besides 
shooting  them  down. 

T.— -It  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  civiliza- 
tion. We  are  too  apt  to  consider  ourselves 
more  humane  toward  savage  tribes  than  other 
nations,  yet  the  history  of  our  dealings  with 
the  Indians  does  not  show  it.  Now  who  will 
be  the  next  one? 

Frank. — I  think  the  recent  dealing  of  France 
with  Slam  a  case  in  point.  My  father  says 
that  a  republic,  especially,  should  avoid  the 
appearance  of  wrong-dealing  with  a  weaker 
power. 

T.— That  is  right;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that 
nations  rarely  live  up  to  this  high  standard. 
We  have  heard  nothing  on  the  money  ques- 
tion.   Has  any  one  anything  to  say? 

JaTues. — The  daily  paper  we  take  has  long 
reports  of  the  discussions  in  congress  of  the 
bill  to  repeal  the  silver  purchase  law.  I  asked 
father  why  they  wanted  to  repeal  the  law,  and 
he  said  that  when  silver  was  purchased  under 
this  law  that  notes  were  issued;  when  these 
came  back  they  had  to  be  redeemed  in  gold. 
The  drawing  of  the  gold  from  the  treasury 
made  people  fear  that  we  would  be  reduced  to 
a  silver  basis.  As  the  price  of  silver  has  gone 
down,  a  dollar  then  would  not  be  worth  as 
much  as  it  is  now. 

T. — This  is  a  hard  question  to  understand 
and  I  am  glad  James  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
inquire  about  it.  We  have  now  three  kinds  of 
currency — gold,  silver,  and  paper.  The  paper 
is  made  valuable  because  of  the  government's 
promise  to  redeem  it.  The  silver  dollar, 
although  not  worth  one  hundred  cents  in  gold, 
passes  for  that  amount  also  because  the  gov- 
ernment's credit  is  good.  The  gola  dollar  is 
really  the  standard  for  all  our  money.  The 
advocates  of  free  coinage  desire  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver — that  it  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  gold  as  money.  Those  who  op- 
pose this  idea  say  that  the  amount  of  silver  in 
the  world  is  so  great  that  the  United  States 
could  not  use  it  all,  and  that  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  would  surely  tend  to  the  lessening  of 
the  value  of  our  dollar.  Some  who  favor  using 
both  gold  and  silver  as  money,  say  that  it 
should  be  brought  about  by  international  agree- 
ment. They  contend  that  if  England,  Ger- 
many, the  United  States,  and  other  leading 
nations  will  come  to  some  agreement  regarding 
silver  its  place  as  a  money  metal  may  be  se- 
cured. Otherwise  the  unlimited  coinage  of  It 
by  our  government  would  be  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment. I  have  spent  more  time  on  this  sub- 
ject than  I  expected  to.  We  must  close  the 
"  talk  "  here,  as  I  see  our  time  has  expired. 
I  hope,  however,  that  you  will  read  and  think 
of  the  subject  of  money  because  it  is  a  most 
important  one. — Our  Times. 


The  Normal  School  Congreaa,  Minnesota. 

The  Normal  School  Congress  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  Summer  School, 
Minneapolis,  August  16,  was  called  to  order  at 
ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  President  Searing,  with  a 
fair  number  of  representatives  from  the  vari- 
ous educattonal  institutions  of  Minn.,  and  also 
of  Wis.,  111.,  and  Penn.,  in  attendance.  Presi- 
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4ent  SetflDg  set  forth  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
frB88,  and  spoke  briefly  upon  the  topics  for 
•discussion  which  had  already  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  educators  of  the  state 
through  a  circular  issued  by  him.  The  presi- 
dent stated  that  no  formal  papers  would  be 
presented,  and  urged  that  the  work  of  the  day 
should  partake  as  much  as  possible  of  the  nature 
of  a  round-table  conference.  The  first  topic 
proposed  was,  *'Are  the  present  courses  of 
stady  of  the  Minnesota  normal  chools  the 
best  In  time  and  content? '*  President  Albee, 
of  Oskosh  Normal  School,  Wis.,  spoke  upon 
the  subject  first,  outlining  the  work  in  his  own 
state,  and  stating  as  his  opinion,  that  our  nor- 
mal schools  generally  accept  students  who  are 
not  properly  qualified  to  do  normal  school 
work.  'He  suggested  that  every  student  enter- 
ing the  normal  school  be  required  to  complete 
the  old  time-honored  four-year  course,  and 
that  he  be  not  admitted  until  he  shall  have 
pursued  a  rigid  and  thorough  preparatory 
course  in  the  public  schools.  He  maintained 
that  the  province  of  the  normal  school  must  be 
to  give  its  students  a  philosophic  and  teaching, 
rather  than  an  academic,  view  of  the  branches  of 
instruction;  but  to  accomplish  this  there  must 
be  more  careful  and  advanced  preparatory 
work.  President  Shepard,  of  Winona,  out- 
lined the  work  in  Minn.,  and  showed  how  the 
normal  schools  of  this  state  attemped  to  secure 
more  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents entering  the  normal  schools  by  encourag- 
ing the  attendance  of  high- school  graduates. 
The  question  was  raised  whether  the  common 
school  was  prepared  to  fit  candidates  for  the 
normal  school,  and  it  was  the  testimony  of 
President  Shepard,  that  in  this  state  they  were 
notable  to  do  this  as  they  should,  but  that  the 
normal  schools  are  con  nected  w  i  th  them  through 
the  high  school  system  of  the  state.  Dr.  Mu- 
Murry;  of  the  Illinois  Normal  (School)  Univer- 
sity; President  Hull,  of  the  River  Falls  Nor- 
mal School,  Wis.;  President  Carhart,  of  St. 
Cloud,  and  President  Barton,  of  Cumberland 
Valley  Normal  School,  Penn.,  all  spoke  upon 
the  topic,  showing  the  conditions  which  existed 
in  their  respective  states,  and  offering  sugges- 
tions as  to  possible  improvement.  President 
Hall  advocated  a  preparatory  course^  a  formal 
course  of  four  years  in  the  normal,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  post-graduate  work  for  any  who  de- 
sire it.  President  Barton  stated  that  there 
are  thirteen  normal  schools  in  the  state  of 
Penn.,  and  each  has  a  course  of  study  extend- 
ing over  two  years.  The  purpose  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  his  state,  he  said,  was  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  rural  schools,  and  this 
work  is  being  carried  forward  most  success- 
fully. The  state  had  recently  made  provision 
for  the  payment  of  good  salaries  to  rural  school 
teachers,  and  this  had  the  effect  to  call  all  the 
normal  school  graduates  into  these  schools. 

The  opinion  of  most  of  those  who  spoke  was 
that  the  normal  schools  must  insist  upon  more 
thoroQich  and  advanced  preparation  and  that 
their  efforts  must  be  devoted  more  largely  to  pro- 
fssslonal  rather  than  academic  work.  The 
practical  difficulty,  that  at  present  the  prepara- 
tory school  system  of  the  state  cannot  supply 
the  normal  school  with  sufficiently  prepared 
students,  was  recognized  by  every  speaker  as 


an  adequate  reason  for  the  normal  schools  do- 
ing the  academic  work  which  they  must  do  at 
present.  It  was  thought  by  most  of  the  speak- 
ers that  a  four  years'  course  is  suflSotent  to  ac- 
complish the  aims  of  the  normal  schools;  but 
some  maintained  that  advanced  work  ought  to 
be  offered  enabling  young  men  to  prepare  for 
the  principalship  of  high  schools  in  the  state, 
which  they  are  scarcely  able  to  do  now. 

The  second  topic  discussed  was :  '*  Is  co-or- 
dination of  the  normal  school  and  the  univer- 
sity desirable  and  practicable?"  President 
Albee  said  that  in  Wisconsin  this  question  had 
already  been  settled  by  permitting  nornial 
school  graduates  to  enter  the  Junior  year  at 
the  university  and  receive  a  proper  degree 
upon  the  completion  of  a  two  years*  course. 
President  Searing  stated  that  this  was  exactly 
what  he  had  wished  for  in  the  school  system 
of  Minnesota,  but  it  appeared  that  at  present 
most  normal  school  graduates  are  not  able  to 
enter  the  freshman  class  at  the  university, 
while  there  is  rarely  one  who  could  complete 
the  work  in  less  than  four  years.  It  was 
agreed  by  all  who  engaged  in  the  discussion 
that  co-ordination  between  the  university  and 
the  normal  school  was  both  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable, provided  that  a  special  course  for 
teachers  could  be  arranged  as  It  is  in  Wiscon- 
sin, so  that  the  normal  school  graduates  could 
complete  their  advanced  work  in  two  years. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  having  recently  established  a 
chair  in  pedagogy,  would  arrange  such  a 
course,  and  there  was  a  general  expression  of 
desire  that  this  might  be  so.  Prof.  McLean, 
of  the  university,  suggested  that  there  be  a 
committee  of  normal  school  men  appointed  to 
confer  with  a  committee  of  the  university  men 
and  see  what  arrangements  could  be  made. 
No  definite  action  was  taken  upon  his  sugges- 
tion, but  the  matter  was  left  to  be  acted  upon 
at  any  time  If  deemed  advisable. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  the  first  topic  pro- 
posed was:  **Can  entrance  conditions  be  im- 
proved, and  how  ?'*  This  topic  brought  out 
very  lively  discussion  and  proved  to  be  a  most 
interesting  one.  The  main  point  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  to  ascertain  whether  the  rural 
schools  can  properly  prepare  students  for  the 
normal  schools.  Supt.  Wells,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,Wl8Consin,  thought 
that  the  normal  schools  of  Minnesota,  ought  to 
react  upon  the  rural  schools  of  the  state  by 
sending  the  normal  school  graduates  into  them 
and  thus  raising  the  standard  of  work  done 
there  so  that  the  product  of  those  schools 
could  properly  enter  the  normal  schools.  Mr. 
McMurry  suggested  that  all  students  who  were 
to  enter  the  normal  schools  should  receive  one 
year  of  special  preparation  after  leaving  the 
public  schools,  and  this  additional  year  should 
aim  particularly  to  give  them  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  elementary  branches,  which  so 
few  students  who  enter  the  normal  schools  now 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with.  Supt.lSongstrom, 
of  Ooodhue  county,  said  that  there  were  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota  twenty-five  hundred  teach- 
ers entering  the  schools  without  experience 
every  year,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  normal  schools  of  the  state  could  ever  sup- 
ply this  demand  by  their  graduates,  and  in  his 
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own  couDty  he  did  not  encourage  normal  school 
graduates  to  go  into  the  public  schools,  but  to 
seek  more  advanced  positions  for  which  they 
were  prepared. 

There  was  a  general  expression  of  regret 
that  more  normal  school  graduates  are  not 
found  in  the  public  schools,  but  it  was  agreed 
by  all  that  the  chief  source  of  this  difficulty 
was  the  insufficient  remuneration  which 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  receive.  Until 
the  standard  of  wages  is  made  considerably 
higher  it  will  be  unreasonable  to  expect  nor- 
mal school  graduates  to  be  content  with  these 
positions.  It  was  suggested  that  the  state 
give  more  support  to  the  public  schools,  as  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  now  does,  so  that  the 
salaries  and  appointments  of  the  district 
schools  could  be  made  more  favorable.  Mr. 
Wells  thought  that  the  districts  ought  to  help 
themselves  and  not  be  continually  looking  to 
the  state  for  aid.  Mr.  Eiehle  mentioned  that 
there  was  money  enough  throughout  the  state 
for  public  school  purposes,  but  those  who  held 
it  did  not  know  how  to  use  it  intelligently  or 
profitably.  Col.  Parker  was  present  and 
thought  the  only  possible  solution  was  to  do 
missionary  work  among  the  masses,  elevating 
their  ideas  of  education  and  making  them  feel 
that  they  are  personally  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  school.  He  urged  that  in  the 
name  of  freedom  the  people  be  not  taxed  to  sup- 
port schools,  but  that  they  be  first  led  to  desire 
them  and  then  they  will  tax  themselves.  Many 
others  participated  in  the  discussion,  all  of 
whom  made  suggestions  along  lines  already 
mentioned. 

The  two  remaining  topics  for  discussion: 
**Does  practice  work  need  reformation,  and  if 
so  along  what  lines?"  and  **To  what  extent 
and  how  can  laboratory  methods*  be  wisely 
used  in  the  study  of  the  '  real  child '  by  normal 
school  pupils?"  had  to  be  omitted,  as  all  de- 
sired to  listen  to  the  lecture  to  be  given  by 
Col.  Parker.  Before  adjournment,  Mr.  Kiehle 
suggested  that  President  Searing  appoint  a 
president  of  the  congress  for  next  year,  which 
he  did,  naming  President  Shepard,  of  Winona. 
President  Searing  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the 
congress,  his  gratitude  to  those  who  were 
present  from  other  states  and  took  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  day,  after  which  he  declared 
the  congress  adjourned. 

M.  V.  0*Shea,  Secretary, 


A  Bace  for  a  Farm. 

The  following  extract  from  a  private 
letter  of  one  who  was  in  the  race  will  in- 
terest our  readers: 

*  «  *  The  competition  was  much  stronger 
than  we  had  anticipated.  You  have  probably 
read  in  the  papers  concerning  the  strip  open- 
ing, and  have  formed  an  idea  of  the  hardships 
and  trials  the  **poor  settler**  has  to  undergo, 
but  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  ex- 
cited imaginations  of  the  Associated  Press  cor- 
respondents. About  one  fact  in  ten  as  stated 
in  the  papers  was  true.  I  never  saw  a  more 
peaceable  crowd  nor  a  better  natured  one.  The 
one  idea  seemed  to  be,  of  course,  to  get  land; 


but  they  wanted  it  legally,  and  had  due  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others.  I  commenced  prepar- 
ing actively  for  the  race  abont  thirty  days  be- 
fore the  opening,  giving  special  care  to  horsea 
in  the  way  of.  exercise,  feed,  and  grooming,  so 
as  to  get  the  best  conditions  for  speed  and 
wind.  I  rode  the  same  pony  that  took  me  into* 
the  Cheyenne  country.  He  is  a  little  roan 
about  15>^  hands  high,  weight  about  750 
pounds,  and  is  as  active  as  a  cat.  I  believe  L 
could  have  ridden  him  twenty  miles  the  first 
houn  I  did  ride  him  seven  miles  in  twenty- 
two  minutes,  but  had  rather  level  country  to- 
travel  over.  Many  did  better  than  that.  ThfSf 
the  greatest  horse  race  that  ever  took  place, 
developed  facts  that  are  simply  incredible  in 
respect  to  the  endurance  and  speed  ^of  the 
little  Indian  ponies.  It  also  developed  some 
facts  in  regard  to  the  dishonesty  of  official s* 
both  high  and  low. 

Before  making  the  run  it  was  required  that 
we  obtain  certificates.  The  place  of  securing 
these  was  located  out  on  the  open  prairie  with 
no  water  nor  accommodations  of  any  kind. 
Here  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  people  con- 
gregated with  wagons  and  camping  outfits, 
prepared  to  rough  it,  sleeping  out  doors  with 
nothing  but  a  blanket,  hauling  water  and  wood 
for  miles,  cooking  over  a  campfire  in  true  sol- 
dier style — without  the  commissary  depart- 
ment. The  wind  blew  and  the  sand  flew,  and 
the  people  stood  in  line  waiting  to  register, 
suiTering  from  hunger,  thirst,  dust,  and  wind, 
while  the  lucky  man  with  money  bought  his- 
registration.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  did  not 
stand  in  the  line,  being  moderately  lucky. 
After  securing  these  certificates,  which  were 
never  demanded  or  used  in  any  way,  and  were 
of  no  actual  value  at  all,  then  came  the  run. 
We  assembled  on  the  line  at  12  o'clock  Sep- 
tember 16,  mounted  in  all  kinds  of  style — 
horsebackers  on  race  horses,  farm  horses, 
ponies,  and  mules.  There  were  carts  of  all  de- 
scriptions, buggies,  wagons — any  way  to  get  a 
ride  Into  the  piomised  land— and  a  great  many 
on  foot.  Away  they  went,  pell-mell,  helter- 
skelter,  over  the  prairie,  through  the  creek, 
over  draws  and  canyons,  in  a  break-neck  race 
for  160  acres  of  raw  land,  and  the  privilege 
of  living  on  It  five  years  and  paying  the  gov- 
ernment more  than  it  was  worth  in  the  begin- 
ning. There  were  on  the  line  five  men  for 
every  claim  in  the  strip.  Not  only  men,  but 
women,  young,  old,  and  neither.  The  women 
rode  horseback  the  same  as  the  men — many  of 
them  identically  the  same — for  Oklahoma  is- 
said  to  be  the  only  place  in  the  Union  where 
women  can  legally  wear  the  breeches. 

I  ran  a  bee-line  for  seven  miles  and  stopped 
on  one  of  the  best  claims  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  strip.  It  is  an  ideal  farm,  except 
at  present  it  has  no  two  story  brick  house,  red 
barn,  nor  four-year-old  orchard,  but  that  will 
come  after  a  while.  It  has  timber,  a  creek, 
and  farm  land  in  good  prop'>rtion,  and  no 
trouble.  I  have  filed  on  the  place  and  have  no 
contestants,  so  my  luck  followed  me  here,  as 
ninety- nine  out  of  a  hundred  claims  are  being 
contested. 

The  race  was  one  that  would  have  repaid  a 
Journey  of  several  hundred  miles  to  witness. 
I  have  read  of  the  Derby,  steeple-chase,  fox 
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hnntlng,  Paul  Revere*s  and  Johp  Gilj^D's  rides, 
bat  this  was  more  exciting  than  any  of  them. 
The  like  will  probably  never  be  seen  again. 
Imagine. a  line  of  horsemen  and  wagons  sach 
as  I  have  described,  along  a  starting  line  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  so  placed  that  there 
is  DO  room  for  them  all  to  get  in  line,  and  you 
have  then  only  about  one-half  the  crowd  that 
made  this  race. 


ists  realize  that  the  profession  of  teaching  can- 
not subsist  altog*«ther  on  spoon  victuals.  I 
blush  to  think  of  the  weak  stuff  that  forms  th» 
bulk  of  the  majority  of.  the  papers  that  are 
sent  out  to  help  and  inspire  teachers  in  their 
work;  and  whenever  Thb  JouiiNAL  and  the 
one  or  two  others  I  have'  in  mind  give  way  to 
the  demand  for  ''something  easy,"  I,  for  one, 
shall  be  ready  to  quit. 


TKe  School  Journal  prints  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  on  the  death  of  Thomas 
F.  Donnelly,  of  Brooklyn.  None  knew 
him  but  to  love  him: 

*'A  good  friend  of  teachers  passed  away  when 
Thomas  F.  Donnelly  died.  His  death  occurred 
OD  Wednesday,  October  11,  in  Brooklyn,  at  his 
residence.  He  had  been  steadily  failing  from 
stomach  difficulties  for  several  months  and 
knew  it  was  only  a  question  of  time,  but  he 
looked  forward  bravely  and  cheerfully. 

"Mr.  Donnelly  was  born  in  Ireland  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1861,  and  though  but 
fifteen  years  old  enlisted  in  the  15dth  New 
York  regiment,  with  which  he  served  through- 
oat  the  war,  and  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
when  it  was  mustered  out  of  service. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  became 
connected  with  the  house  of  A.  S.  Barnes 
&,  Co.,  rising  to  the  position  of  general  man- 
ager, and  remained  with  it  until  its  business 
was  merged  in  the  formation  of  the  American 
Book  Co.,  in  whose  employ  he  filled  an  equally 
arduous  and  responsible  position. 

"Notwithstanding  the  exacting  nature  of 
his  business  duties,  Mr.  Donnelly  found  time 
to  collect  an  extensive  library  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  best  authors.  He  was  a  con- 
tributor to  various  newspapers  and  period- 
icals, writing  mostly  on  bibliographical  sub- 
jects. For  twenty  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Classon  avenue  Presbyterian  church,  and 
for  over  twelve  years  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  connected  with  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant. 

"Probably  no  man  of  his  generation  had  a 
wider  or  pleasanter  personal  acquaintance 
with  educational  men,  among  whom  in  every 
state  of  the  Union  his  loss  will  be  felt  as  that 
of  a  dear  friend." 


Not  too  Hard. 

An  enthusiastic  friend  of  The  Journal 
in  Iowa  writes  us  as  follows: 

Iowa,  October,  14,  1893. 


EdXbOT  PubliC'Scho0l  Journal: 

Dbab  Sir. — I  wish,  for  one,  to  say  that  Thr 
JouRHAL  is  not  *'too  hard.''  Not  less  than  fif- 
teen teachers'  papers  come  to  my  desk,  and 
from  thence  to  the  library  reading  table,  but 
there  are  only  two  or  three  of  them  that  are 
worth  reading,  and  one  of  that  two  or  three  is 
The  Pubuc-School  Jottrnal,  and  it  is  worth 
reading  twice — every  number  of  it. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  educational  Journal- 


^  Among  the  Booka. 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, publish  a  valuable  list  of  books  on  teach- 
ing this  fall,  as  follows: 

Parker's  Talks  on  PBDAGOGy.--The  very 
popular  lectures  delivered  at  Chautauqua  by 
Col.  Parker  have  been  revised  and  much  ex- 
tended by  him.  The  book  promises  to  be  the 
most  valuable  the  author  has  written.  Beady 
in.  November. 

Great  Nations  of  thk  World.— Indispen- 
sable in  teaching  geography,  history,  and 
current  events.  Finely  illustrated  with  por- 
traits of  the  rulers  of  the  chief  countries  of  the 
world.     Now  ready.    50  cents. 

Rousseau  and  Horace  Mann,  are  two  more 
volumes  of  the  Great  Educator  series.  IS  cents 
each.  Now  ready. 

'  The  Contents  of  Children's  Minds,  by  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  president  Clark  University,  is  an- 
other educational  classic.  It  is  the  result  of 
experiments  to  learn  what  the  average  child 
knows  on  entering  school.  Very  suggestive. 
15  cents. 

Normal  Lessons  in  Temperance  Physiol- 
ogy, by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  the  W.C.T.U., 
Gives  to  teachers  the  materials  with  which  to 
do  intelligently  the  work  required  by  the  tem- 
perance education  laws.  This  is  an  important 
and  much  needed  book.    Nearly  ready. 

Lang's  Great  Teachers  of  Four  Cen- 
turies (Illustrated.) — Gives  in  brief  the  ideas 
of  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Mann,  etc., 
and  their  effect  on  the  teaching  of  the  present. 
25  cents. 

Lange's  Herrakt  and  His  Outlines  of  thr 
Science  of  Education.    25  cents.  Now  ready. 

Rein's  Outlines  of  Pedagogy. — Prof  Rein 
is  well  known  to  our  teachers  who  go  abroad 
to  study,  and  his  book  is  probably  the  best  ex- 
position of  the  Herbartian  principles  of  educa- 
tion.   Cloth.  Price,  75  cents.  Nearly  ready. 


Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  will  bring  out 
within  two  or  three  weeks  a  little  volume  of 
personal  experiences  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells^ 
entitled  My  Year  in  a  Log  Carin. 


■  Literary  London  is  asking  whether  the  fa- 
mous collaborators.  Rice  and  Besant,  have  not 
found  worthy  successors  in  Ernest  Dowson  and 
Arthur  Moore,  the  Joint  authors  of  the  striking 
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novel  of  London  life,  A  Combdt  or  Masks, 
which  has  Jast  appeared.  The  American  pub- 
lishers are  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  ft  Go. 


Mr.  Julian  Ralph's  new  descriptive  work, 
Our  Obeat  West  Is  Just  appearing  from  the 
press  of  the  Harpers.  It  is  described  as  the 
tmo9t  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  Western 
section  of  the  United  Stales  yet  in  print.  The 
book  is  written,  however,  for  popular  enter- 
tainment reading,  as  well  as  for  Its  specifically 
^Informing  purpose. 


The  Stobt  of  Washington,  by  Elizabeth 
Eggleston  Seelye,  edited  by  Edward  Eggleston, 
with  a  hundred  illustrations  by  Allegra  Eg- 
gleston, will  supply  a  demand  for  a  life  of 
Washington,  the  man,  of  convenient  size,  not 
•only  popular  but  also,  Including  the  latest  re- 
sults of  research,  planned  according  to  the 
methods  of  the  new  school  of  history,  and 
-containing  illustrations  of  almost  every  avail- 
■able  subject  which  the  story  includes.  Mrs. 
ISeelye's  book  is  always  interesting,  and  it  Is 
not  encumbered  with  superfluous  details.  The 
Story  of  Washington  will  be  uniform  with 
The  Stort  of  Columbus,  in  the  ''Delights  of 
History  Series,'*  edited  by  Dr.  Eggleston  and 
published  by  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 


It  has  been  said  that  **the  little  red  school- 
house'*  was  the  corner  stone  of  American  civ- 
ilization, and  from  the  very  force  of  sentiment  ^ 
and  historical  memories  the  country  school  of 
New  England  retains  its  hold  upon  thousands 
-who  may  have  never  entered  its  doors.  In 
The  Country  School  in  New  England, 
written  and  illustrated  by  Clifton  Johnson, 
the  author  describes  the  winter  and  summer 
terms,  the  scholars  in  their  classes  and  at  the 
blackboard,  their  punishments,  their  fishing 
and  coasting,  their  duties  and  amusements  on 
the  farm — in  short,  the  every-day  life  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  rural  New  England  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers  and  our  own.  Every  phase 
of  his  subject  is  aptly  illustrated  with  pictures 
from  life.  There  are  over  sixty  illustrations 
In  this  delightful  book,  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished immediately  by  D.  Appleton  &,  Co. 


Bulls  and  Blunders,  By  Marshall  Brewa. 
8.  C.  Griggs  A;  Co.,  Chicago,  publishers; 
803  pages.    Price,  91.00. 

This  book  is  filled  with  matter,  some  of 
which  is  instructive,  and  all  is  amusing.  There 
are  ludicrous  sayings  from  all  nations,  from 
men  of  all  ranks,  and  not  a  few  from  writers 
of  first-class  reputation. 

Our  author  says,  *'A  blunder  is  due  to  stu- 
pidity;" but  he  defines  a  bull  as  a  '*  thing 
which  contradicts  itself  amusingly.  It  is  due," 
he  says,  **not  to  stupidity,  but  to  excess  of  im- 
agination." An  excellent  index  adds  very 
much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  We  are 
sure  that  the  reader  will  find  in  these  pages 
many  an  item  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale; 
but  if  he  reads  thoughtfully,  he  will  be  likely 
to  be  more  careful  In  saying  exactly  what  he 
means.  Still,  not  the  least  value  of  the  book 
will  be  its  certainty  to  raise  many  a  hearty 
laxugh. 

Old  South  Leaflets  in  the  West. — Eight 
new  Old  South  Leaflets  are  Just  being  added  to 
the  general  series  of  Old  South  Leaflets  for 
schools,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. The  new  leaflets  all  relate  to  the  opening 
of  the  Great  West,  which  Is  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  Old  South  studies  for  the  present 
year.  The  first  of  these  leaflets  is  an  extract 
from  Cabeza  De  Vaca's  relation  of  his  Journey 
across  Texas  and  New  Mexico  In  1535;  the  sec- 
ond is  a  reprint  of  Manasseh  Cutler*s  Descrip- 
tion of  Ohio,  first  published  at  Salem,  in  1787, 
to  commend  the  western  country  to  intending 
settlers;  the  third  is  a  portion  of  Washington's 
Journal  of  his  Tour  to  the  Ohio  River  in  1770; 
the  fourth  is  Gen.  Garfleld^s  address,  first  pub- 
lished twenty  years  ago,  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  the  Settlement 
of  the  Western  Reserve;  and  the  others  are 
George  Rogers  Clark's  account  of  his  capture 
of  Vincennes,  Jefferson's  life  cf  Captain  Meri- 
weather  Lewis,  Fremont's  account  of  the  first 
ascent  of  Fremont's  Peak,  and  Marquette's  ac- 
count of  his  explorations  about  Chicago. 

The  leaflets  are  edited,  with  careful  histor- 
ical and  bibliographical  notes'  by  Edwin  D. 
Mead.  The  present  issues  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  West. 


Mr.  William  O.  Stoddard,  author  of 
** Crowded  out  o' Crofleld,"  "Little  Smoke," 
''The  Battle  of  New  York,"  etc.,  is  at  his  best 
In  his  new  story  for  boys  and  girls  entitled. 
On  the  Old  Frontier;  or  the  Last  Raid  of 
the- Iroquois,  which  will  be  published  immedi- 
ately by  D.  Appleton  <&  Co.  He  describes  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  settlers  in  western  New 
York,  which  wi|s  the  frontier  of  a  hundred 
years  ago;  the  homely  yet  adventurous  life  at 
Plum  Hollow  Fort;  the  plottings  of  the  Iro- 
quois, their  assemblage  in  the  great  Council 
House,  and  their  final  desperate  raid.  A  boy 
is  the  hero  of  the  book,  although  a  girl  plays  a 
prominent  part,  and  every  American  boy  and 
girl  should  read  it  for  its  historical  value  fts 
well  as  for  its  romantic  interest.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Murphy  has  provided  spirited  illustrations. 

A  new  and  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Stoddard's 
popular  books  will  be  published  this  year  in 
specially  designed  bindings,  with  introductions 
by  the  author. 


Aboitt  Old  Stort-tellers:  Of  how  and 
when  they  lived,  and  what  stories  they  told. 
By  Donald  G.  Mitchell.  C.  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  we  first 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  book  written  by 
'*Ik.  Marvel,"  Donald  G.  Mitchell.  And,  in 
reading  the  little  book  whose  title  we  have 
given,  we  find  abundant  evidenc"!  that  the 
young  man  who  could  write  with  so  much 
charm  has  not  forgotten  his  cunning,  now  that 
he  is  an  old  man  writing  for  children.  For, 
this  book  has  grown  out  of  the  author's  efforts 
to  amuse  and  instruct  the  young  people  of  his 
own  family. 

The  more  prominent  of  his  story-tellers  are 
Goldsmith,  Swift,  Miss  Edgeworth.  the  Grimm 
Brothers,  Scott,  Defoe,  and  John  Bunyan.  He 
gives,  in  a  delightful  way,  some  of  the  facts 
about  the  authors,  and  introduces  an  outline 
of  several  of  the  stories,  with  some  choice 
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monelB  from  them.  A  9-year-oId  critic  takes 
exceptioa  to  this,  and  declares  that  the  bits 
make  her  the  mere '  hui^gry  for  the  whole 
stories*  We  suspect  that  this  was  exactly 
what  the  author  meant  to  do. 

One  is  incliued  to  ask  why  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
passed  by  some  others  of  the  story-tellers;  but 
It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  a  book  of  237  pages,  he 
could  not  Include  them  all. 

The  managers  of  the  Illinois  Pupils'  Read- 
ing Circle  have  done  well  to  put  this  book  on 
their  list. 


with  any  of  our  readers  on  the  subject.  Its- 
address  is  room,  113,  .Observatory  Buildings 
Peoria,  111. 


Benson  Loasing,  LL.D.,  the  distinguished 
historian,  has  said  that  Miss  Hoi  ley,  (more  fa- 
miliarly known  to  the  loving  public  as 
Samaotha  Allen,  Josiah  Allen's  wife)  is  a  wise 
and  efficient  reformer;  an  acute  and  moral 
philosopher;  a  genuine  humorist,  and  a  most 
skillful  limner  of  special  phases  of  social  life 
everywhere  to  be  seen.  Her  **epsodian"  ser- 
mons are  dramatic  and  incisive;  her  philoso- 
phy is  self-demonstrative,  and  her  humor  al- 
ways has  beneficence  and  not  mere  humor  as 
its  prime  motive.  Her  book,  *'Samantha  at 
Saratoga,*'  is  genial  and  not  too  keenly  satir- 
ical. Like  Cervantes,  who  set  Europe  a-Iaugh- 
ing  the  tomfooleries  of  chivalry  out  of  exist- 
ence; like  Holmes,  who,  by  a  patriotic  little 
poem,  saved  the  frigate  Constitution  from  de- 
struction; like  Whittier,  who  dismissed  from 
our  statute  books  a  barbarous  law  by  the  burn- 
log  words  of  his  ''Prisoner  for  Debt;"  like 
Mrs.  Stowe,  who  pierced  the  heart  of  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  by  her  pen.  Miss  Hoi  ley's 
books  are  doing  In  a  quiet  way  a  great  work 
for  the  promotion  of  reforms.  I  know  of  no 
volume  more  healthful  for  perusal  by  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned. 
See  advertisement  on  another  page. 


The  manager  of  the  Educational  Lecture 
Bureau,  of  Peoria,  111.,  who  is  arranging  dates 
for  readings  and  lectures  by  the  authot  of 
"The  Evolution  of  Dodd"  this  season,  writes 
as  that  calls  for  Mr.  Smith's  services  are  grow- 
ing more  and  more  numerous,  every  day.  This 
Is  just  as  we  predicted  it  would  be,  some  months 
ago.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  men  on  the  platform  today,  and 
now  that  people  are  beginning  to  find  it  out, 
generally,  there  is  a  desire  to  hear  him,  all 
along  the  line  by  high  schools,  colleges,  teach- 
ers' institutes,  and  other  educational  gather- 
ings and  also  by  church  and  lecture  committees 
of  the  regular  sort.  Write  the  bureau  for 
terms  for  a  reading  or  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Smith, 
and  if  you  can  secure  him  we  can  promise  you 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  profitable  enter- 
tainments you  have  ever  listened  to.  Tho 
terms  offered  by  the  bureau  are  exceedingly 
reasonable,  so  that  even  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  are  able  to  have  him  with  them.  Some- 
times two,  three,  four,  or  more  of  the  towns  in 
the  same  county  or  vicinity  club  together  and 
arrange  for  a  series  of  entertainments  by  Mr. 
Smith  on  consecutive  evenings,  having  him  In 
one  town  one  evening,  in  another  the  next, 
and  so  on.  This  greatly  reduces  the  expense, 
bringlDg  It  witiiin  the  reach  of  any  and  all. 
The  boreaa  makes  a  specialty  of  arranging 
such  routes  and  would  be  glad  to  correspond 


Henry  Holt  &,  Co.  have  done  a  valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  English-speaking  student  of  phi- 
losophy in  publishing  an  English  translation 
of  Richard  Falkenberg's  History  of  Modera 
Philosophy.  *  The  author  is  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Erlangen,  Ger- 
many, and  was  the  pupil  of  Kuno  Fischer,. 
Erdmann,  Lotze,  and  other  acknowledged! 
thinkers.  The  translator  classes  him  among 
the  modern  idealists  in  stating  his  philosophi- 
cal position.  The  work  is  designed  both  for  a 
popular  history  of  the  progress  of  modern 
philosophic  thought  and  for  a  text-book  in 
schools.  It  Is  a  volume  of  655  pages,  and  la 
therefore  something  more  than  a  meager 
sketch  of  the  compendiums,  and  something 
less  than  an  exhaustive  exposition. 

The  author  presupposes  that  the  reader  is 
an  advanced  student  of  history.  The  history 
of  philosophy  is  a  record  of  the  successive 
views  of  the  world  which  different  peoples  have 
held  since  the  dawn  of  history.  Philosophy 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  art  and  sci- 
ence. As  science  It  embodies  Itself  in  systems 
which  are  only  partial  views  of  the  world,  and 
must  give  place  to  others.  As  art  it  embodies 
the  feeling  or  heart  of  the  world,  and  in  this 
the  ujQity  of  philosophy  Is  preserved  from  age 
to  age.  Systems  are  the  futile  attempts  of  the 
intellect  to  reduce  to  logical  form  all  the 
psychical  and  historical  forces  of  the  race 
which  areunloglcal  In  themselves  but  stronger 
than  logic.  As  art,  philosophy  seizes  upon  the 
totality  of  the  world  intuitively.  The  process 
is  synthetic,  not  analytic.  It  has  insights 
which  are  something  other  than  deductions. 
Art  Is  not  illogical.  It  Is  simply  unlogical. 
As  humanity  grows  In  feeling  and  will  as  well 
as  In  intellect  its  view  of  the  world  enlarges, 
and  systems  sufficient  for  one  epoch  are  ex- 
ploded by  the  superior  spiritual  energy  of 
,  another.  The  unity  that  is  felt  to  exist  in  the 
art  of  all  ages  Is  akin  to  the  unity  that  Is  found 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  race,  when  one  peo- 
ple or  one  individual  attempts  to  apply  metes 
and  bounds  to  this  totality,  it  Is  eventually 
discovered  that  the  world  is  still  outside  of 
these  boundary  lines. 

But  the  impulse  to  philosophize  Is  Irresist- 
ible, and  each  age  Is  ever  setting  up  a  system 
by  which  the  world  can  be  explained.  The 
record  of  these  different  explanations  consti- 
tutes the  history  of  philosophy. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  begun  with 
the  beginning  of  the  transition  from  medlnval 
to  modern  thought  as  shown  in  the  writings  of 
Nicholas  of  Cusa,  and  has  set  forth  with  re- 
markable clearness  the  contribution  made  by 
each  great  thinker  who  followed,  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  world.  No  solution 
has  yet  been  discovered,  and  we  are  certain 
that  none  ever  will  be.  It  is  not  the  goal  but 
the  race;  not  pure  truth,  but  the  search  after 
truth,  that  will  ever  afford  the  highest  satis- 
faction  to  man. 

*  History  of  Modern  Philowphj  from  NlcholM  of  CaM* 
to  the  preeexit  time.  By  Ricnara  Falkenberg.  Trant- 
lated  by  A.  C.  Armstrong.  Jr.  Published  by  Henry  HoU 
A  Co.,  New  York.    Prioe  to  teachers,  I8.fia 
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The  Eindeboabtbk  News  ts  now  published 
by  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly. — Zool- 
ogy, electricity,  education,  hygiene,  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  and  meteorology  are  all 
represented  in  the  November  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  education  leading  in  number  of  titles. 

The  St.  Nicholas  is  now  merged  with  the 
Wide-Awake  and  the  first  number  of  the  new 
volume  appears  in  November.  Mark  Twain 
begins  a  new  sibory,  **Tom  Sawyer  Abroad," 
-and  Rudyard  Kipling  begins  a  series  of  tales 
of  India. 

Littkll'b  Living  Age  is  appropriately 
named.  It  is  a  true  representation  of  **the  liv- 
ing age," — the  vast  complexity  of  thoughts,  in- 
terests, aims,  speculations,  imaginations, 
knowledges,  retrospections,  of  the  contempo- 
rary world. 

Wobthington'b  Magazine  for  November 
fully  sustains  the  reputation  gained  by  pre- 
vious numbers.  In  the  competition  for  pop- 
ular favor  this  magazine  holds  a  leading  place, 
l^eing  bright,  fresh,  and  enjoyable  in  every  de- 
tail of  its  make-up.  Its  flavor  is  distinctly 
American. 

The  Indiana  Young  People  is  a  bright, 
clean  little  paper  filled  with  matter  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  that  is  both  entertaining  and 
instructive.  The  October  issue  has  a  good 
deal  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Reading  Circle,  which  is  wonderfully 
{)rosperous  in  Indiana. 

The  Southwestern  Journal  op  Educa- 
tion, Nashville,  Tennessee,  is  offering  a 
unique  premium  to  subscribers  in  the  shape  of 
$1S8  in  Confederate  money.  There  are  seven 
bills  of  the  denominations  of  $100,  $50,  $30,  $10, 
$5,  $3,  $1.  This  is  really  a  valuable  premium, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  very  little  of  this  money 
*in  existence. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  November  has  as 
special  features:  From  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  Caravan,  II.  From  Tabreez  to 
Ispahan,  by  Edwin  Lord  Weeks;  The  Deca- 
dent Movement  in  Literature,  by  Arthur  Sy- 
mons;  Along  the  Bayou  Teche,  by  Julian 
Ralph;  An  Indian  Commonwealth,  by  Rezin 
W.  M^^Adam;  London  in  the  Season,  by  Rich- 
:ard  Harding  Davis;  Arbitration,  by  Frederick 
R.  Coudert;  Riders  of  Turkey,  by  Col.  T.  A. 
Dodge,  U.S.A. 

The  Forum. — Dr.  Von  Hoist,  the  eminent 
•German  historian,  who  has  lately  taken  up  his 
residence  in  this  country,  furnishes  to  the 
November  Forum  a  slashing  criticism  of  the 
"Senate  filibusters.  Dr.  Von  Hoist,  who  is  out- 
spoken in  his  condemnation  of  the  silver  men's 
tactics,  it  is  understood  is  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  immediate  revision  of  the  Senate 
rules,  and  for  immediate  protest  by  the  people 
in  mass-meetings  all  over  the  country,  if  the 
Senate  is  not  to  become  a  source  of  grave  pub- 
lic peril. 


The  Review  of  Reviews  for  October  was  a 
most  valuable  number.  The  special  features 
were  articles-  on  **The  Irrigation  of  Arid 
America;**  '* Historical  Pilgrimages;**  and  a 
'*  Character  Sketch  of  Walter  Besant**  Mr. 
Stead  proposes  to  inaugurate  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  places  of  greatest  historical  interest  in 
England,  accompanied  by  a  corps  of  famous 
lecturers  and  entertainments  of  different  kinds. 
One  hundred  dollars  each  will  pay  all  expenses 
if  there  shall  be  one  hundred  pilgrims.  A 
similar  pilgrimage  in  America  will  be  headed 
by  the  officers  of  the  society  for  university  ex- 
tension of  Pennsylvania  University. 

The  Century  — A  new  volume  of  The  Cen- 
tury starts  in  November  with  an  extraordinary 
table  of  contents,  including  the  names  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  Colonel  John  Hay,  George  Ken- 
nan,  Mary  Hal  lock  Foote,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock,  and  many  others.  As  to  the  con- 
tents themselves,  these  include  nothing  more 
absorbing  than  the  second  or  concluding  part 
of  the  diary  of  the  admiral's  secretary  describ- 
ing Napoleon*s  voyage  to  St.  Helena.  Emer- 
son *s  name  is  attached  to  a  recently  discovered 
unpublished  poem  written  to  Lowell  on  his  for- 
tieth birthday,  which  furnishes  a  most  fortun- 
ate preface  to  the  last  and  final  series  of  Low- 
ell's essays  to  appear  in  The  Centuru  during  the 
coming  year,  and  the  first  one  of  which  is 
printed  in  November. 

Cosmopolitan. — Marion  Crawford  opens  up 
a  new  line  of  thought  in  his  article  entitled 
*'Rome,  the  Capital  of  a  New  Republic,**  ap- 
pearing in  the  October  CosmopoliUin,  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  October  number  will  have  the 
success  which  attended  that  for  September. 
The  extraordinary  spectacle  was  presented  of 
a  12>^-cent  magazine  selling  for  50  and  75 
cettts,  and  many  hundreds  were  even  sold  at 
$1.00  each.  Probably  the  record  remains  with- 
out a  parallel,  in  periodical  sales,  of  a  number 
proving  so  interesting  that,  after  211,000  cop- 
ies had  been  sold  the  News  Company  had  orders 
for  50,000  more  than  they  could  supply,  while 
dealers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  discov- 
ering the  esteem  in  which  the  magazine  was 
held,  immediately  raised  their  prices  to  double* 
treble,  quadruple,  and  in  many  cases  to  eight 
times  the  regular  price.  The  publishers  do  not 
yet  know  what  their  real  circulation  is,  owing 
to  the  limited  capacity  of  their  presses;  but 
machinery  is  being  put  in  place  which  will 
supply  an  edition  for  December  exceeding 
aoo,000,.and  during  that  moihth  it  will  be  pos- 
sible todetermine  just  how  mtkuy  CosmopolUant 
the  public  will  buy. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  car- 
ries on  two  serials,  Mrs.  Cavazza*s  '*The  Man 
from  Aidome,'*  and  Charles  Egbert  Craddock*s 
'^His  Vanished  Star,**  and  contains  the  second 
paper  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp's  *«Two  Modern 
Classicists  in  Music.**  This  deals  with  Otto 
Dresel,  a  musician  far  less  widely  known  than 
he  deserved  to  be.  Immediately  following  this 
article,  which  necessarily  insists  somewhat 
upon  musical  ^'schools,'*  comes  Mr.  Owen  Wis- 
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ter's  paper  on  "Catholicity  in  Musical  Taste,** 
a  strong  plea  for  the  equal  enjoyment  of  all 
sorts  of  good  music.  Amateurs  of  music  will 
care  especially  for  these  two  papers,  well 
timed  for  the  opening  of  the  musical  season. 

Two  articles  in  the  November  number  of  The 
iiflantfc  ManJOdy  will  be  of  particular  inter- 
est to  teachers.  These  are  Horace  E.  Scudder's 
**ScbooI  Libraries,**  and  Brnest  Hart's  *'Specta- 
cled  Schoolboys.** 

Mr.  Scudder  sketches  the  growth  of  the 
movement  resulting  in  the  establishment  of 
such  libraries -all  over  the  country,  relating  in 
particular  the  very  successful  system  which 
obtainb  in  Wisconsin.  The  paper  contains 
many  valuable  hints  for  the  future  success  of 
this  great  movement,  and  shows  what  great 
benefits  to  the  country  will  result  from  it. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  a  distinguished  ophthal- 
mologist, of  London,  writes  a  very  optimistic 
paper  showing  how  the  general  use  of  glasses 
by  young  people  often  proves  curative  of  de- 
fects which  would  otherwise  become  fixed  or 
aggravated  in  later  years. 


Circular  20. 
Drpartmbnt  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 

SPRDrGFIKLD,   ILLINOIS,   Oct.    10,    1893.  ) 

7b  the  County  SuperintendenU  of  Schools  of 
Illinois: 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Illinois  Board 
of  World's  Fair  Commissioners,  there  will  be 
sent  to  you,  after  the  close  of  the  exposition,  a 
collection  of  seeds  of  cereals,  cultivated  grasses, 
and  economic  plants  grown  in  our  state.  These 
seeds  are  put  into  two-ounce  vials,  and  the  only 
expense  to  you  of  this  valuable  gift  is  the  small 
cost  of  expressage. 

These  collections  can  be  kept  entire  in  your 
office  as  an  encouragement  to  schools  to 
make  similiar  collections,  as  a  standard  of 
comparison,  and  as  a  help  to  the^ identification 
of  seeds. 

It  would  be  better  if  the  seeds  sent  you 
could  be  planted  by  pupils  or  friends,  and  a 
quantity  obtained  sufiBcient  to  distribute  among 
all  the  schools  of  the  county.  Such  collections 
would  be  especially  useful  in  the  schools  of 
villages,  towns,  and  cities. 

The  children  there  grow  up  in  ignorance  of 
the  country,  and  are  not  able  to  distinguish 
the  common  kinds  of  grain  and  other  seeds. 
If,  afterwards,  the  teachers  in  village  and  city 
schools  would  in  their  turn  plant  these  seeds 
in  a  corner  of  the  school  yard  a  beginning 
could  be  made  of  a  so-called  school  garden, 
such  as  is  found  in  connection  with  most 
European  schools.  In  such  school  garden,  the 
childreu  who  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
country  and  its  work,  might  be  taught  an  ob- 
ject lesson  In  practical  botany. 

I  most  respectfully  commend  to  your  care 
this  valuable  gift  of  the  World*s  Fair  Commis- 
sioners as  a  practical  result  from  that  grand 
display  of  man's  efforts  in  1893. 

Very  truly  yours,  Hrnrt  Raab, 

Superintendent  of  Bublic  Instruction. 


Editorial  Mention. 

THR  JOURNAL. 

Thr  Public*School  Journal  is  gathering 
in  many  new  friends  this  year.  It  has  always 
maintained  that  the  function  of  the  teacher  is 
one  of  the  most  responsible  and  Important  of 
any  class  in  society,  and  we  have  never  con- 
sented to  address  teachers  as  though  they 
were  persons  of  an  inferior  order  of  intelli- 
gence. That  so  many  educational  Journals 
have  for  so  long  a  period  underestimated  the 
intellectual  ability  of  teachers  has  brought 
educational  Journalism  into  deserved  contempt. 
We  shall  never  forget  the  scathing  rebuke  of  a 
friend,  high  in  the  educational  councils  of  the 
nation,  when  we  undertook  the  publication  of 
this  magazine.  He  evidently  thought  we  had 
sunk  to  the  lowest  station  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  there  was  not  even  the  prom- 
ise of  financial  success  to  redeem  it.  But  Thr 
Public-School  Journal  has  built  up  a  pay- 
ing subscription  list  among  those  teachers  who 
are  not  only  able  but  are  willing  to  make  a 
serious  study  of  their  vocation,  and  this  num- 
ber is  growing  larger  every  year.  The  cry 
that  Thr  Journal  is  too  hard  is  now  seldom 
heard  except  at  county  institutes,  and  they 
are  growing  ashamed  of  it.      The  best  is  none 

I 

too  good  for  the  teachers  of  the  children,  and 
the  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  We 
do  not  hope  for  patronage  from  those  who 
have  no  aspirations  beyond  a  mechanical  plod- 
ding through  the  daily  school  routine.  But 
these  can  be  lifted,  if  at  all,  by  the  attractive 
force  of  those  teachers  who  have  higher  aspira- 
tions. It  is  this  better  class  that  are  eventu- 
ally to  redeem  the  schools.  For  the  encour- 
agement and  assistance  of  these  Thr  Journal 
will  continue  to  strive. 

McMurry's  General  Method  has  been  adopted 
officially  as  a  text-book  in  the  normal  schools 
of  some  of  the  Canadian  provinces  In  the 
Northwest. 

Hon.  E.  W.  Blatchford,  of  Chicago,  has 
established  a  course  of  lectures  on  '^American 
History  and  Politics,"  in  Illinois  College,  of 
whieh  he  is  a  graduate. 

We  note  that  Maury*s  Revised  Physical 
Geography  has  been  adopted  for  exclusive  use 
both  In  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  It  is  published 
by  the  University  Publishing  Co. 

Look  in  our  advertising  pages  and  see  that 
we  offer  Josiah  AIlen*s  Wife*s  *'  Samantha  at 
Saratoga**  for  two  new  subscribers  accom- 
panied by  the  regular  subscription  price  of 
$3.00.  Any  one  of  our  readers  can  easily  se- 
cure two  new  subscribers  and  recleve  this  en- 
tertaining volume.  It  is  side-splitting  fun, but 
it  Is  fun  that  has  a  moral  In  It,  also. 
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S.  V.Httlorrls  au  perl  D  ten  dent  of  tbeschoola 
I  Outfarie,  Oklkbomi,  where  they  enroll  900 
luplls.  This  givea  some  Indtcfttlon  of  the  rapid 
rowth  of  the  populfttloD  In  th&t  territorj. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Wallace,  who  bfts  t»ken  chuge 
his  yekr  of  the  acfaools  In  Henr;,  IMlnols,  r«- 
•ortg  thU  everythtnx  Is  moving  very  smootBI;. 
le  expects  to  graduate  eight  from  the  high 
cbool  this  j'ear. 

C.  H.  Pinkerton  Is  auperlnlendenl  of  the 
chools  of  Faltbury,  Heb.  He  succeeds  Prof. 
Iftry,  who  accept«d  a  position  In  the  Mllwau- 
:ee  State  Kormal  School. 

A  number  of  our  subscribers  have  asked  us 
vherethey  could  obtain  "The  Pbllosophy  .of 
reaching,"  by  Pror.  Arnold  Tompkins.  For 
he  accommodation  of  our  Friends  we  have  ob- 
alned  a  supply  of  these  books,  which  we  will 
lend  postpaid  od  receipt  of  the  price,  wblch  Is 
11.25.  Reference  bas  been  made  to  tbia  book 
u  previous  numbers  of  The  Joobnai..  It  Is 
ine  of  the  notable  books  at  the  year,  and  Is 
veil  worth  mastering. 

Supt.  Aaron  Oove  has  returned  from  a  Euro- 
wan  tour  with  bis  health  much  improved.  We 
lear  Intimations  that  he  may  not  resnme  the 
idltorlal  management  of  the  Colorado  School 
'bumnt. 

W.  W,  Pendergast  has  succeeded  State  Supt. 
^eihle.  Hr.  Kelhia  has  accepted  the  profes- 
orshlp    of  pedagogy  In  the  Minnesota  Unl- 

The  first  of  Dr.  McMorry's  little  hooks  on 
'Special  Method"  is  now  ready;  It  relates  to 
he  teaching  of  history  and  literature.  Twenty- 
Ive  cents  sent  to  our  ofllce  will  bring  you  a 
opy.    Several  orders  came  Iwfore  the  book 

O.Stanley  Hall  will  deliver  an  address  be- 
ore  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
>esMoines,  December  38. 

Prof.  Cbas.  C.  Brown,  who  has  been  for  some 
rears  professor  of  the  department  of  civil  en- 
[leeering  in  Union  Collef[e,Schenectad7,  N.Y., 
>nd  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  state 
loard  of  health,  has  recently  accepted  the  ap- 
■olotment  of  civil  engineer  of  tho  city  of  In- 
llanapolls.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  making  a 
peclal  study  of  sanitary  engineering  aod  kln- 
Ired  matters  connected  with  his  office  as  en- 
'Ineer  for  the  Now  York  state  board  of  health, 
,nd  brings  a  large  and  successful  experience 
o  the  duties  of  hts  new  otBce. 

The  cruel  murder  of  Mr.  Carter  Harrison, 
he  mayor  of  Chicago,  by  an  Insane  man.  on 
he  eve  of  the  glorious  close  of  the  World's  Co- 
umbian  Bipositlon,  has  compelled  the  subati- 
utlon  of  the  sadness  of  mourning  and  funeral 
Ites  for  the  anticipated  Joy  and  pageantry  of 
^lumbuB  Day,  with  which  the  fair  waste  end. 
t  is  one  of  those  sad  visitations  that  come  un- 
leralded  and  against  which  It  Is  impossible  for 
oclety  to  gnard  its  members.  Mayor  Harrl- 
on  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
D  the  realUatlon  of  the  great  success  of  the 
kilnnbian  nhlbit.  He  has  won  an  enviable 
epntotloa  for  ahlltty  and  courage  as  mayor  of 


this  great  city,  compelling  the  lip*  even  ol 
enemies  to  praiae  him.  His  life  haa  gen* 
at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  in  the  midi 
hia  nsefnlnsss.  It  Is  a  great  mlsfortnnel 
with  tbia  unexampled  achievement  of  Cbk 
In  creating  and  conducting  to  a  successful  L 
this  World's  Fair  must  always  be  assocb 
In  the  memory  of  the  entire  human  rac« 
foul  and  unprnvolced  assassination.  It  I: 
blot  upon  the  fair  name  of  Chicago,  howe 
A  similar  tragedy  may  be  enacted  at  any  t 
In  any  city  of  the  world.  Men  are  liable  U 
mad  ai  any  moment  and  to  Imagine  that  1 
are  called  upon  to  avtnge  fancied  Injuries. 
Is  sad  that  this  great  misfortune  should  c 
upon  this  city,  but  it  Is  especially  to  b< 
gretted  that  It  should  come  at  this  partic 

Great  preparations  are  qiaking  for  the 
Ifornia  Midwinter  International  ExdosUIoi 
open  at  San  Francisco  In  January  next.  T 
will  be  five  large  buildings,  which  are 
proaching  completion;  the  largest  Is  450  b] 
feet,  another  S7S  by  ITS.  The  archltectni 
these  buildings  is  striking,  one  being  in 
style  of  the  famous  Taj  Mahal. 

Therewlllbeshowsof  Orientals,  Indians, 
Among  other  curiosities  it  is  proposed  l«  I 
a  number  of  Japanese  Jinrikshas  used  as 
veyances. 

The  Callfornians  have  taken  bold  of 
matter  with  their  characteristic  vim:  th 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  exposition 
be  a  grand  success. 

Prof.  B.  R.  ReedBr.of  the  Illinois  Normal 
verslty,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  C 
man  Wheel  Company,  of  Boston,  at  a  salaj 
S3. SCO  per  year.  This  must  be  set  down 
serious  Toss  to  education.  Mr.  Beeder  has 
atMinedtbatmaturlty  and  solidity  In  histb 
Ingnpon  educational  problems,  together 
extraordinary  skill  In  the  application  of  Ih 
to  practice  that  would  Insure  him  a  p]B< 
the  front  rank  of  educational  leaders  he 
forth.  Hts  pronounced  pedagogical  ablll 
supplemented  by  very  attractive  pers 
characteristics.  The  feeling  of  regret  wl 
general  among  teachers  that  he  has  consei 
to  leave  teaching  for  business. 

On  the  heels  of  the  acceptance  of  the  ln< 
tloD  of  the  Overman  Wheel  Company  com 
proposition  from  a  normal  school  in  Callfo 
to  accept  the  prolessorshlp  of  pedagogy  In 
Institution.  This  la  indicative  of  what 
been  Intimated  above,  that  rapid  promoilo 
educational  work  might  he  expected  by 
Beeder. 

It  is  a  barrier  to  the  advancement  of  edi 
tlon  that  the  pecuniary  return  Is  not  eqni 
that  of  business.  This  will  change  la  tlni 
public  opinion  improvea.  and  the  opportuni 
for  great  profits  In  business  become  fewer. 
the  meantime  the  school  will  continue  to 
some  of  Ita  best  teachers  because  of  the  grei 
attractions  ol  a  business  life. 

Have  you  tried  Plckard's  Political  Pan 
with  your  class  In  U.  8.  History?  If  prop« 
used,  It  wilt  do  a  vast  deal  In  fitting  the  pu 
for  cltiienshlp.  It  will  help  to  an  nndersu 
Ing  of  the  difference  Iwtween  an  "ofTeiu 
partisan"  and  an  honest  member  of  a  party. 
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Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

the  most  effective  and  agreeable  remedy  in  existence  for  preventin] 
igestion,  and  relieving  those  diseases  arising  from  a  disorderet 
mach. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner*  Springfield,  Mass.,  says:  "I  value  it  as  ai 
client  preventative  of  indigestion,  and  a  pleasant  acidulated  drinl 
:n  properly  diluted  with  water,  and  sweetened." 


e  p&mphlet  free. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I 
BBWARB  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 
For  Bala  tj  all  Dntsrgiata. 


.  A.  FntT,  Ute  of  Veederaburg,  Indlank, 
AkeD  chftrge  of  the  Normal  School  at  Cov- 
in, Indi&na.  He  taka  associated  wltb  him 
ong  facaity,  and  pnblUhes  very  complflte 
les  o(  Btudf. 

It.  J.  F.  MeCulloDgh.  ol  SprlnKfleld,  III., 
kklDg  Ter;  com mcDd able  efforts  to  increase 
lumbers  and  the  efflclencr  of  the  Pupils' 
loK  Circle.  The  prescribed  list  contalDS 
very  attractlva  books. 

Jor  R.  J.  OuIdd,  editor  nt  the  Southern 
vOUmai  Jaumal,  has  been  offered  the  chief 
ship  Id  the  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
tya  the  SoutAem  EduaMfmal  Journal. 
le  has  decHoed  the  position  tocootluueas 
t  of  the  Journal, 

>f.  J.  n.  Barnard,  recently  professor  of 
lage  aod  literature  In  Cape  Girardeau, 
has  been  chosen  professor  of  pedagogy  In 
Ilsslaslppi  University.  He  la  reported  to 
ne  of  the  progressive  teachers  of  the 
try  who  irlll  seek  to  stand  for  what  Is 
Dew  In  the  old  education,  and  for  what  Is 
In  the  new. 

.  Edward  Bangs,  of  Falrbury,  has  this  to 
boat  Thi  Jodrsal:  "  I  have  taken  The 
NAi,  so  long  that  I  could  hardly  think  of 
Qg  along  without  It.  Like  good  wine,  It 
}vai  with  age,  and  becomes  mora  and 
every  year  the  necessary  companion  of 
rogreaslve  teacher.  Your  editorials  are 
1  and  methods  practical." 


Tba  schools  of  Bochester,  Indiana,  James  I 
Bcull,  superintendent,  enrolled  TTS  pupils  lai 
year.  Thirteen  teachers,  not  Including  tt 
superintendent,  are  employed;  only  flfty-tbrc 
cases  of  tardiness  are  reported. 

In  the  last  Jodrkal  It  was  stated  that  Mti 
Mary  Belle  FoWeJI,  of  New  Castle,  Ind.,  ba 
been  neither  absent  nor  tardy  for  nine  consei 
ntive  years,  and  we  called  for  a  better  recot 
If  one  existed.  We  learn  that  Miss  Edna  Roa: 
valedictorian  of  the  class  of  '93  of  the  Fall 
bury,  Illinois,  high  school,  attended  school  fc 
ttoelve  consecutive  years  In  that  town  wltboi: 
ever  being  absent  or  tardy  during  the  entli 
time.  This  beats  Miss  Powell's  record  by  Jut 
three  years.  Can  any  of  our  readers  report 
better  record  than  this  ? 

Bishop  J.  P.  Newman  has  written  as  fo 
lows  of  that  great  book,  "Samanlba  at  Ban 
toga,"  by  Marietta  Holley,  more  tamtllarl 
known  as  "Joslab  Allen's  Wife:" 

"T  commend  'Samantha  at  Saratoga,'  as  a 
antidote  for  the  blues,  a  tonic  for  mental  proi 
tratlon,  a  cure-all  tor  any  kind  of  imaglnar 
woe,  a  recreation  from  mental  taxation, 
pTovo<iatlan  for  wholesome  laughter,  and  an  li 
splratlon  logodllness.  It  is  tbebltterestsatlri 
sugar-coated  with  the  sweetness  of  exfallai 
atlDg  fun:  It  Is  exalted  wit  with  scalpel  in  on 
hand  and  the  Balm  of  Gllead  In  the  othei 
Her  personality  Is  Intense,  her  genius  Id 
mense,  her  art  perfect.  She  stands  In  he 
chosen  sphere  without  a  rival." 

See  advertisement  on  another  page. 
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The  Normal  School  al  Valparaiso,  iDdlana, 
beglna  tbe  year  with  the  largest  Htteodance  tn 
its  history.  Over  SOO  are  enrolled  In  the  scIbd- 
tiflc  class;  between  60  and  TO  are  stadytng  the 
classics. 


The  trustees  ol  the  Slate  Normal  School  at 
Calltornia,  Penn.,  have  granted  the  principal, 
Theodore  B.  Noss,  a  leave  of  ahsence  for  part 
or  All  of  the  current  year.  Prof.  C.  L.  Ebren- 
(eld,  a  former  principal,  will  be  Id  charge  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Prof.  Noss. 

EXAMINATION   PAFEB. 

The  PubliC'Scbool  Publishing  Company  Is 
furnishing  teachers  with  examination  paper, 
wlth<^riuted  heading,  both  note  and  letter 
sixe,  for  what  the  paper  alone  would  coat  them. 
This  paper  is  kept  in  stock,  and  all  orders  can 
be  fllied  at  once.  See  the  advertisement  on 
another  page  for  prices. 

Fairbury  aspects  to  graduate  a  clasB  of  fif- 
teen from  the  high  school  this  year,  whose  av- 
erage ages  will  exceed  nineteen  years.  More 
than  600  volnmeH  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  school  library.  Miss  Edna  Bobs,  the  vale- 
dictorian of  the  class  of  1893,  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  for  twelve  successive  years,  during 
which  time  she  was  never  absent  or  tardy. 

Snpt.  G.  W.  Smith,  of  Areola,  111.,  reports 
every  one  of  his  teachers  owning  a  copy  of 
General  Method,  and  that  every  one  reads  The 
JotiBNAL.  He  has  weekly  teachers'  meetings 
the  work  of  which  is  based  upon  General 
Method.  This  we  know  to  be  one  of  several 
like  Instances  that  the  scbools  of  Areola  are 
allTe  to  all  suggestions  ot  Improvement. 


The  greatest  cost  In  making  flrst-class  lead 
pencils  is  not  tn  the  wood,  even  when  the 
smoothest  and  stralghtest  grained  Florida 
cedar  Is  used,  nor lu  the  finishing  and  stamping 
of  the  pencils,  though  the  finest  varnish  and 
purest  gold  are  used.  The  greatest  cost  Is  in 
the  time  and  labor  spent  In  manipulating  the 
materials  of  which  the  lends  are  made. 
The  materials  used  In  making  such  leads  are 
the  finest  and  smoothest  graphite  and  clay. 

The  graphite  Is  specially  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  is  most  carefoily  floated  through 
water  time  and  again,  which  allows  the  grit 
and  coarser  particles  to  sink  and  become  sep- 
arated. The  clay  Is  also  subjected  to  similar 
thorough  and  careful  treatment. 

The  proportion  of  clay  determines  thedegree 
of  hardness;  and  therefore,  In  order  that  the 
leads  maybe  uniform  In  hardness  as  well  as 
toughness,  long- continued  grinding  and  mix- 
ing are  necessary,  as  well  as  other  painstaking 
operations,  before  the  leads  are  perfected  and 
ready  (or  the  wood  and  the  finishing  pro- 
cesses. In  cheap  pencils,  no  matter  what  the 
finish  may  be,  the  leads  receive  but  scant 
attention. 

This  will  explain  the  difference  between 
Dlion's  "American  Graphite"  pencils  and 
others  that  "look  Just  as  good,"  but  last  not 
half  as  long. 


Prot,  W.  H.  Walte,  of  the  department  ot 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Peoria  high  school,  hai 
gone  to  Europe  for  a  year's  study  and  travel. 

James  B.  Hart  has  entered  upon  his  ninth 
year  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Union 
City,  Ind.  There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in 
the  atLendance  and  efQclency  in  these  schools 
during  his  administration.  Their  high  school 
numbers  eighty  pupils,  and  they  have  one  of 
the  best  high  school  buildings  In  the  state. 

By  a  Blip  of  the  pen  in  our  September 
number,  Thk  Pcbuc-School  Joubkai.  stat«d 
that  Mr.  Condon  Is  superintendent  at  Fair- 
bury,  III.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  Mr.  Condon  Is 
in  chargeof  the  schools  in  Forrest.  Mr.  Edward 
Bangs  Is  superintendent  of  the  schools  In  Fair- 
bury  and  has  been  for  eight  years.  He  has 
been  unanimously  elected  every  year,  and  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  the  school  board  has 
been  entirely  changed  more  than  once.  This 
makes  It  evident  that  he  Is  the  choice  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  board.  During  his  ad- 
ministration, the  high  school  has  grown  more 
than  a  hundred  percent.  This  alone  Indicates 
a  healthy  educational  sentiment  In  that  town. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  located  Just  north 
ot  the  Midway  Plaisance,  began  Its  second 
year  with  an  addition  of  twenty-one  to  its 
already  large  faculty,  and  with  about  1,000 
students. 

As  the  (acuity  is  composed  of  the  best  men 
to  be  found,  and  from  all  parts  ot  the  world, 
so  with  the  students;  they  are  among  the 
brightest,  and  from  the  best  colleges  and  uni- 
versities ot  Che  United  States  and  Canada. 
while  not  a  few  are  fiom  across  the  Atlantic 
and  Pad  Be. 

At  the  October  convocation  the  Walker  Mu- 
seum was  dedicated — a  tine  Breproot  structure, 
costing  about  SSaO.DOO.  It  was  given  by  Mr. 
Geo.  C.  Walker,  of  Chicago.  The  convocation 
address  was  given  by  Prof.  Henry*  Drummond, 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Prof.  Drummond  has 
also  given  a  series  of  lectures  under  the 
auspices  of  the  university,  on  the  subject  of 
"Evolution."  V.  R.  Vi. 


Unlike  tlie  Duttli  Process 

No  AlkaUes 


•ther  Chemicals 

►       an  uMd  Id  tbs 
prqiuation  of 

Vr.  BAEEB  &  CO.'S 


It  bu  mora  than  (Are*  Hnu« 
tka  ttrens/th  ot  Cocoa  mixed 
wllb  SUrcbt  AnowTooI  or 
BUKor,  and  U  far  Dore  eeo- 
'  loM  lAan  ana  omit  a  eup. 
nonriihlDf,   and   kanlt 

Said  by  AraccnnMTWkan. 

W.  BAKER  ft  CO.,DoiohMt>r,]Iui. 
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State  Saperintendent  WoIfe»  of  Missouri, 
hM  visited  and  addressed  seventy-three  insti- 
tutes during  tlie  past  summer,  and  he  proposes 
to  visit  schools  and  give  addresses  in  about  the 
same  number  of  towns  the  coming  winter. 

St  Louis  pays  the  principals  of  her  normal 
and  high  schools,  salaries  beginning  at  $2,400, 
and  reaching  the  maximum, 33,000, at  the  fourth 
year.  Principals  of  first-class  ward  schools 
begin  at  91,700  and  reach  $2,000  at  the  fourth 
year. 

Nearly  every  article  sold  is  cheapened,  in 
cost  of  production,  at  expense  of  quality.  Dob- 
bins' Electric  Soap  is  exactly  to-day  what  it  was 
in  1865,  ab9olvUly  pure,  harmless,  and  uni- 
form. Ask  your  grocer  for  it.  Look  out  for 
imitations. 

Miss  Stella  Gomstock,  daughter  of  Supt.  J. 
C  Gomstock,  of  Andrews,  Indiana,  was  never 
absent  from  school  during  the  full  course  of 
twelve  years.  She  was  never  tardy  but  once, 
and  that  happened  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
take in  ringing  the  bell. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Randolph,  Vt., 
was  again  rendered  houseless  by  the  burning 


of  the  town  hall,  which  it  had  occupied  since 
its  own  building  was  burned.  The  next  day 
the  school  resumed  work  in  two  of  the 
churches.  The  rebuilding  of  permanent  quar- 
ters has  begun. 

MBBIT  CARDS. 

We  will  send  one  /it^ndred  assorted  merit  oanfo 
for  ONE  dollar!  We  have  a  large  supply  of 
very  beautiful  cards,  bought  at  a  reduced 
price.  We  can  sell  them  very  cheap,  there- 
fore. They  are  excellent  for  merit  cards  and 
for  holiday  gifts. 

Last  year  the  schools  of  Harvard,  111.,  en- 
rolled 533;  of  this  number  fifty  are  in  the  high 
school.  Supt.  Groves,in  his  report,says:  **Reg- 
ular  weekly  meetings  of  the  teachers  have 
been  held;  the  attendance  upon  these  meet- 
ings has  been  perfect,  and  a  high  degree  of  in- 
terest manifested. 

Something  for  nothing — this  is  what  many 
are  trying  to  gee.  But  usually  the  result  is 
not  gratifying.  However,  by  consulting  our 
advertising  pages,  our  readers  will  find  a  way 
by  which  they  can  accomplish  this  feat  with 
great  satisfaction  to  themselves.  **Samantha 
at  Saratoga,*'  a  charming  book,  can  be  got  for 
nothing!    Look  and  see  how  it  is  done. 


Uteraiure  tor  scuoois  and  colleges. 

AMERICAN  POEnS. 

Selected  from  the  works  of  Longfellow,  Whlttier,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and 
Emerson.  Edited  by  Horace  E.  Scuddbr.  With  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes. 
Revised  Edition.     Printed  from  new  plates.     12mo,  $1.00,  net. 

AMERICAN  PROSE. 

Complete  sf^lections  from  the  Writings  of  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Whlttier, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  and  Emerson.  Edited  by  Horace  E.  Scudder.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Printed  from  new  plates.  12mo, 
81.00  ne^L 

STUDENTS'  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  POETRY. 

For  Schools  and  Colleges.  (Uniform  with  Rolfe's  Shakespeare.)  Edited  by  W.J. 
RoLFE,  Litt.  D.  A  carefully  Revised  Text;  Copious  Explanatory  and  Critical  Notes;  Numer- 
ous Illustrations.  ScotVs  **Lady  of  the  Lake"  and  eight  other  volumes.  All  these  are 
equally  suited  to  the  use  of  the  student  and  of  the  general  reader.  They  should  have  a 
place  in  every  library,  public  or  private.  Each  volume,  75  cents;  to  teachers,  for  examina- 
tion, 53  cents. 

PRIMER  OF  An  ERIC  AN  LITERATURE. 

By  Charles  F.  Richardson,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  at  Dartmouth  College. 
A  new  and  revised  edition,  with  full  Index,  and  Portraits  of  twelve  of  the  most  prominent 
authors.     18mo,  30  cents,  net. 


In  addition  to  these  books  the  publishers  have  many  others  on  their  list  suitable  for  literary 
work  In  Schools  and  Colleges.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Biverside  Litextiture 
Series,  of  which  sixty-nine  numbers  have  already  been  published,  containing  ctymplete  master- 
pieces of  the  best  authors,  suitable  for  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools.  Each  single  num- 
ber, IS  cents,  net'y  Modem  Classics,  a  school  library  of  the  choicest  quality,  for  311.56,  thirty- 
four  volumes  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  each  volume,  40  cents,  n€£;  and  Masterpieces  of  Amer- 
ican Literature,  $1.00,  net,  

DescriptlTe  circalan,  giving  the  Tftble  of  Contento  of  each  of  the  books  mentioned  above,  and  of  each  namber  of 
the  Kiveraide  Liiaratare  Series  and  of  each  volome  of  the  Modem  Classics, will  be  sent  to  any  address,  on  application. 

HOUQHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 


A  PARK  ST..  aOSTON. 


1 1   C.  1  7TH  ST. ,  NEW  YORK. 


2S  LAKCaiDC  BUILDING.  CHICAQO. 
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Qet  some  good  books  for  yoar  poplls  to  read. 
A  careful  study  of  our  pages  will  show  what 
you  can  get,  and  what  they  will  cost. 

The  town  of  Elreno,  in  Oklahoma,  has  six 
school  buildings.  Mr.  8.  N.  Hopkins  is  the 
superintendent. 

See  the  '^Greatest  Offer  Tet,*'  in  our  adver- 
tising pages.  Ton  will  be  interested  in  it.  It 
tells  you  how  to  serve  yourself  and  help  the 
Journal  at  the  same  time. 

Nebraska  has  chosen  Ckilumbus  day  for  a 
library  day,  to  be  observed  as  such  each  year 
with  a  fitting  celebration.  This  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction  and  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

Write  to  The  Public-School  Publishing  Co., 
when  you  want  any  books,  maps,  stationery, 
or  apparatus.  Very  likely  we  can  help  you. 
If  you  send  for  anything  which  we  odocrttee, 
enclose  the  cost  with  your  order,  and  you  will 
receive  the  goods  at  once. 

Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance,  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  the  instigator  of  a  movement 
among  bankers  to  urge  the  establishment  of 
commercial  high  schools  in  cities  and  towns. 
An  address  by  Prof.  James  before  the  Bankers' 
Association  in  SanFrancisco  recently  has  given 
form  to  this  movement.  An  important  report 
to  this  association  contains  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

**The  attempt  has  been  made,  in  this  report, 


to  collect  and  formulate  such  Information  in 
regard  to  these  schools  as  school  boards,  city 
superintendents,  or  public-spirited  private  cit- 
izens might  find  valuable  in  case  they  should 
follow  the  recommendation  of  the  Bankers*  As- 
sociation and  establish  commercial  high  schools 
in  their  respective  localities.  The  time  has 
certainly  come  when  every  large  city,  and 
many  of  the  smaller  cities,  should  organize 
well-equipped  commercial  high  schools  of  the 
same  rank  as  the  literary  and  manual  train- 
ing high  schools  now  in  existence  in  our  Amer- 
ican cities.  The  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  such  institutions  by  private  citizens 
would  also  be  a  most  valuable  service  to  the 
educational  systems  of  the  country;  and 
such  institutions  as  the  Pratt  Institute  in 
Brooklyn,  or  the  Drexel  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia, or  the  Armour  Institute  in  Chicago, 
should  certainly  organize  as  a  part  of  their 
work  similar  schools. 

'^Copies  of  this  report,  as  well  as  copies  of  an 
address,  entitled  *A  Plea  for  Commercial  High 
Schools*  may  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  by 
any  person  interested  in  the  subject,  by  ad- 
dressing Mr.  William  H.  Bhawn,  president  of 
the  American  Bankers*  Association,  Bank  of 
the  Republic,  Philadelphia.  The  thanks  of  all 
persons  interested  in  the  improvement  of  our 
educational  system,  both  public  and  private, 
are  certainly  due  to  the  American  Bankers* 
Association  for  the  step  which  it  has  taken  to 
promote  the  Introduction  of  this  much  needed 
branch  of  education." 


■^'^■^^■^^^'^'^'^ 


imrnkm^ 


>^ 
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Something  Worth  'P 
Knowing 


iHE  books  which 
we  oiTer  for  the 
Common  Schools, 
High  Schools,  and 
Academies  are  supe- 
rior books.  Why?  Because  in  them  are  found  the  results  of  the  ripest 
and  most  practical  experience  of  successful  educators. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Number  is  an  excellent  series  of  arithmetics, 
embodying  all  the  best  methods.  In  two  volumes,  elementary  and 
advanced,  by  President  John  W.  Cook  and  Miss  N.  Cbopsby. 

The  Health  Series  of  School  Physiolos^ies.  By  Charles  H.  Stow- 
ELL,  M.D.  Three  volumes:  **A  Primer  of  Health,"  **A  Healthy 
Body,"  **The  Essentials  of  Health."  Everywhere  commended  as 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  of  today. 

Studies  in  Civil  Qovemment  and  Elements  of  Civil  Qovemment. 

By  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D.  Special  state  edition  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  Illinois,  edited  by  Herbert  J.  Barton,  A.M.,  of  Illinois 
University. 

Ouir  UluttraUd  catalogue  JY§€  to  any  addrett,  tells  you  what  other  viUuable  boots  tee  hatfe.  Send  for  it. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CO.,  Publishers. 


•OSTON. 


NCW  YORK. 


CHICAaO. 


PHILADILPHIA. 
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Mi8s  Marietta  Holley,  •* Joslah  Allen's  Wife," 
is  one  of  the  keenest  satirical  writers  who  have 
appeared  before  the  American  public  in  many 
years.  Tet  her  satire  is  genial,  witty,  and 
never  soar.  Moreover,  there  is  a  strong  moral 
purpose  underlying  all  her  fun  and  sarcasm. 
There  are  few  who  read  at  all  that  have  not 
read  one  or  more  of  her  books.  Her  "  Saman- 
tha  at  Saratoga**  is  one  o'f  the  richest  and  best 
of  them.  By  consulting  our  advertising  pages 
you  will  learn  how  you  can  get  this  fascinating 
book  for  nothing. 

A  correspondent  from  Iowa  failed  to  receive 
her  JouBNAL  for  September.  Supposing  that 
we  had  discontinued  it,  as  her  subscription  had 
expired,  she  writes  us  as  follows :  "I  wish  my 
subscription  to  The  Joubnal  continued.  I 
supposed  it  would  come  right  alonff  unless  or- 
dered stopped,  and  that  I  could  not  think  of 
doing;  I  should  miss  it  very  much."  We  some- 
times receive  letters  written  in  a  less  gratifying 
strain. 

You  want  a  map  of  your  state,  if  you  have 
not  one.  You  also  want  a  good  map  of  the 
United  States.  No  school  room,  even  the 
most  humble,  is  properly  furnished  unless 
these  maps  are  upon  its  walls.  We  can  send 
an  excellent  map  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  or  any  of 
the  neighboring  states,  large  size,  half -mounted, 
for  92.00,  cash  with  order.  We  can  send  a  map 
,of  the  United  States,  66  by  46  inches,  mounted 
on  rollers  and  varnished,  for  $5.00.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington.IU. 

Just^from  the  press,  ''The  Religions  of  the 
World,"  the  greatest  selling  book  on  earth; 
sales  in  Chicago  last  week,  over  150,000.  A 
condensed  report  of  the  important  speeches 
and  papers  read  at  the  World's  Fair  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions,  by  their  greatest  living  ex- 
ponents. The  introductory,  by  Dwight  Bald- 
win, is  free  from  sectarian  comment,  and  is 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  book.  It 
reads  more  like  a  beautiful  romance  than  a 
reality.  Send  25  cents  in  coin  or  postage 
stamps  to  Public-School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  111. 

The  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles  has  an 
enrollment  of  375  students.  As  soon  as  their 
new  building  is  completed  this  enrollment  will 
reach  500.  Mr.  Edward  T.  Pierce,  who  was 
recently  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Chico,  is 
the  present  principal.  He  is  a  close  student 
of  the  new  movements  in  education  and  is 
especially  interested  in  the  reforms  suggested 
by  the  Herbartian  school.  He  thinks  Dr.  Mc- 
Murry*s  publications  of  great  value  both  to 
the  normal  student  and  teacher. 

The  Preston  Library  is  the  title  of  a  series 
of  paper  covered  volumes  of  draonatized  read- 
ings, embracing  all  sorts  of  amusements  for 
home  and  school.  Price,  30  cents  per  number. 
Address  Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  of  the  books 
recommended  in  Dr.  McMurry*s  Special 
Method,  at  prices  postpaid,  not  exceeding  those 
given  in  his  book.  Cash  must  accompany  the 
order. 


Pure  soap  is  white.  Brown  soaps 
are  adulterated  with  Rosin.  Per- 
fume is  only  put  in  washing  soap  to 
hide  the  odor  of  decaying  animal 
fat,  or  * «  Soap  grease. "  Washing 
powaers  are  strong  alkalies,  and 
ruin  clothes  washed  with  them.  The 
purest  soap  obtainable  is  the  best 
and  cheapest.  Dobbins'  Electric 
Soap,  is  pure,  white,  unscented, 
unadulterated,  and  has  been  ac- 
knowledged ever  since  1869  to  be 
the  only  pwre  family  soap  made.  Is 
it  economy  to  save  a  few  cents  buy- 
ing a  poor  nasty  soap,  or  strong 
alkali  washing  powder,  and  lose 
dollars  in  ruined  clothing  ? 

IP  MAT  QM  Dobbins*  Electric  Soap,  white 
I  r  H  W  I  as  snow,  and  as  pure  and  liannless, 
and  your  saving  will  be  twenty  times  the  soap 
bill.  It  is  no  new  experiment,  for  it  has  been  made 
over  since  18W.  Look  oat  for  imitations.  See  that 
our  name  is  on  each  wrapper. 

DOBBiNS'SOAPMTGCO., 

Successors  to  I.  L.  Cragln  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. . . Teachers  . . . 

When  you  need  PAPER9  l^ok  at  this: 

Examination  Paper, 

960  Sheetfl  to  the  B«»m. 

No,  69,  letter  slie,  for  graded  schools, 
,  printed  head.  $3.00. 

No.  So,  n^  slie,  for  district  echools, 
printed  head,  $1.50. 

No.  87,  cap  shie.  printed  head, 
district  or  graded,  $3.50. 

These  papers  are  packed  Id  half  reams, 
and  we  cannot  break  the  packages.  We 
send  them  by  express,  not  mall;  to  points 
in  Illinois,  the  charge  for  .express  is 
about  twenty-five  cents  a  ream.  When 
five  reams  or  more  are  ordered,  th6y  can 
be  sent  more  cheaply  by  freight. 

Teachers'  Schedules  Tor  Illinois,  60  cts«  quire, 

bu  mail. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHIIG  CO., 

BLOOMiAgTON.         -       -         ILLINOIS. 
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STUDY  OF  WORDS 


A  practical  spelling  book,  with  definitions,  presenting  nearly  2,000 
words  in  common  use,  and  possessing  superior  merit.  The  words  are 
grouped,  arranged,  and  defined,  with  especial  view  to  the  student  s  con- 
venience. As  a  practical  and  handy  spelling  text  for  schools  of  all 
kinds,  and  for  the  private  study,  tke  work  has  no  superior. 

Pantagraph  Printing  and  Stationery  Co., 

PUBL.ISHBR8, 

BLOOTUCINOTON.    ILLINOIS. 

Price,  25c.    Sent  postpaid  to  any  addresB  on  receipt  of  price. 

\  • 


Supt.  £.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur,  111.,  sends 
us  his  report  for  1893.  From  It  we  learn  that  the 
schools  enrolled  2,260  pupils,  a  majority  of 
whom  were  males.  The  high  school  enrolled 
406,  of  whom  three-eighths  were  males.  Aboat 
70  teachers  are  employed  in  the  schools;  the 
highest  salary  paid  is  $1,600;  the  highest  salary 
paid  a  woman  is  $810.  The  superintendent's 
salary  is  32,000.  The  aggregate  of  all  the 
salaries  exceeds  $34,000.  The  school  indebted- 
ness of  the  city  is  $67,000.  During  the  year, 
113  cases  of  corporal  punishment  were  re- 
ported, which  is  nearly  twice  as  many  as  were 
reported  the  previous  year.  Superintendent 
Gastman  has  been  at  the  head  of  these  schools 
more  than  thirty  years. 

An  advertised  series  of  entertainments  in- 
cluded "A  chalk  talft  by  a  reformed  milk- 
man."—CHnfon  CKALTOmX. 

BKmEmBKB. 

That  we  will  send  the  great  ComMyj^Wan 
Magazine  and  The  Public-School  Jodbnal 
for  one  year  to  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Joub- 
NAL  for  $2.50  for  both.  To  an  old  subscriber 
to  The  Joubnal  we  will  send  both  for  $2.75. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  twelfth  an- 
nual report  of  the  schools  of  Rochester,  Ind., 
of  which  Mr.  J.  F.  8cull  has  been  superinten- 
dent for  a  number  of  years.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  is  776.  The  last  graduating 
class  of  the  high  school  numbered  ten.  We 
note  that  Ralph  Eller  has  neither  been  absent 
nor  tardy  for  nine  years.  « 


The  report  of  the  Peoria  public  schools  for 
1892-93  has  been  received.  Superintendent 
Dougherty  has  an  interesting  statement  in  it 
of  the  theory  and  practice  which  prevails  in 
these  schools.  His  remarks  upon  the  study  of 
English  are  especially  suggestive.  There  are 
7,513  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and  161 
teachers  employed.  The  high  school  enrolls 
392.  One  of  the  ablest  corps  of  teachers  in  the 
state  is  employed  in  this  high  schooK  Of  the 
teachers  emp]o>ed  in  the  other  schools,  ninety- 
eight  are  graduates  from  the  Peoria  high  school. 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  FLAG? 

The  Public-School  Publishing  Ck).  will  send 
a  national  flag  made  of  best  material,  for  less 
money  than  you  can  buy  one  of  the  manufac- 
turers. See  advertisement  on  another  page 
and  send  for  prices. 

The  Educational  News  says:  "Mr.  Fred 
Dick,  formerly  state  superintendent  of  schools, 
has  opened  in  Denver  a  *  School  for  Teachers,' 
which  promises  to  be  very  successful.  Profes- 
sor Dick  claims  for  his  school  that  it  is  adapted 
to  graduates  of  high  schools,  who  wish  to 
teach,  to  teachers  of  limited  experience,  to 
persons  who  desire  to  review  certain  branches 
of  study,  to  persons  of  limited  financial  means, 
to  kindergarten  teachers  who  desire  to  pre- 
pare for  the  advanced  work  required  by  the 
laws  of  Ck)lorado,  and  to  persons  who  desire  to 
fit  themselves  for  kindergarten  work.' 


»» 


A  map  of  the  heavens,  suited  to  every  day  in 
the  year,  for  50  cents. 
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Dealer — ''Tbts  is  the  best  parrot  we  have, 
bot  I  woaldn^t  sell  him  without  letting  you 
know  his  one  fault — he'll  grumble  terribly  if 
his  food  doesn't  suit  him." 

MiM  P.~'*  ril  take  him.  It  will  seem  quite 
like  having  a  man  in  the  house." — Womder. 

Have  you  read  the  Evolu/tUmof  Doddt  There 
is  no  book  more  popular  with  teachers  just 
now;  and  it  will  do  any  thoughtful  teacher  or 
parent  good  to  read  it. 

Have  you  read  Blaofe  Beauty  yourself?  Have 
you  read  It  to  your  pupils?  We  have  the  best 
reason  for  saying  that  it  will  interest  children; 
and  it  wHl  do  them  good.     (See  adv,) 


»» 


IT. — ''How  do  you  tell  the  age  of  a  hen  ? 
F.— "By  the  teeth." 
IT.—**  Whose  teeth  ?" 
F.— '*  Mine." 


Will  county  superintendents,  and  any  others, 
needing  School  Registers  and  Classification 
Records,  kindly  let  us  know  their  wants?  We 
can  furnish  them  with  an  excellent  article  on 
very  favorable  terms. 

The  state  of  Nebraska  employs  10,000  teach- 
ers. 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of  merit  and  holi- 
day cards  that  we  sell  at  a  very  low  price.  There 
is  no  better  and  cheaper  Christmas  gift  to  the 
pupils  than  these  cards.  We  will  send  one  hun- 
dred assorted  cards  for  one  dollar  ! 


I  think  Ely's  Cream  Balm  is  the  best  remedy 
for  catarrh  I  ever  saw.  I  never  took  anything 
that  relieved  me  so  quickly,  and  I  have  not  felt 
so  well  for  a  long  time.  I  used  to  be  troubled 
with  severe  headaches  two  or  three  times  a 
week.^T.  A.  Alcorn,  Ag't  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co., 
Eaton,  Colorado. 


Cholly  (to  his  body-servant). — **How  do  I 
look,  Pompey?" 
"Fuss-rate,  you  look  bold  as  a  lion." 
"Where  did  you  ever  see  a  lion,  Pompey?" 
"Down  in  Jenks's  stable." 
"You  fool,  that  was  a  jackass." 
"Can't  help  it,  bosr*,  you  look  jes'  like  him." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  every 
teacher  should  arrange  for  a  liberal  supply  of 
the  best  periodical  literature,  if  he  has  not 
done  it  sooner.  It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
our  subscribers  to  consult  our  clubbing  list,  in 
the  advertising  pages.  "Get  the  Best,"  and 
save  money  at  the  same  time. 


$75.00  to  $250.00  PER  MONTH 

can  be  made  working  for  us.  Spare  hours  tnmed  to  good 
account.  This  is  of  especial  interest  and  value  to  teachers. 
Never  mind  about  sending  ntamp.    Address 

B.  F.  JOHNSON.  Richmond,  Va. 


If  you  want  some  slate  blackboards,  write  to 
us  about  them.  They  are  pretty;  they  are  per- 
manent; in  the  long  run  they  are  cheap. 

PuBLio-ScHOOL  Pub.  Co. 


Every  Teacher  should  have  a  copy  of 

Hans  •  Rasmussen's  •  Physical  •  Culture 

FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  commands  are  illustrated  by  130. half-tone  pictures.  With  this 
book,  any  teacher  can  successfully  give  instruction  in  calisthenics,  march- 
ing, and  in  wand,  dumb-bell,  and  Indian-club  exercises.     By  mail,  $1.25. 

THOBGBT^'S    SCIBNCB   BOOP^ 

By  mail,  50  cents. 

Adapted  to  the  Ability  of  pupils  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades. 
It  contains  observation  lessons  leading  to,  and  preparing  for,  the  rational 
study  of  elementary  science.  These  lessons  are  specially  adapted  to  train 
the  senses;  to  induce  the  children  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  facts  by  their  own 
efforts,  and  to  give  them  an  Interest  in  nature  that  will  never  die  out. 

Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader 

For  Pupils  of  the  Second  Qrade,  by  mail,  32  cents. 

Many  thousands  of  this  book  are  used  throughout  the  United  States. 
See  what  one  of  our  leading  educators  says  of  it  after  a  trial  of  3,750  copies 
in  the  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Hairs  Arithmetic  Reader  has  proved  very  valuable  for  makiog  papils  do  Independent 
work.  It  Is  as  vAluable  in  helping  to  make  thonghtfnl,  intelligent  rraders  as  it  is  In  developing 
independence  and  strength  in  solving  n amber  problems.       Superintendent  W.  B.  Powbll." 

We  respecttnlly  solicit  your  correspondence.    Address, 

GEO.  SHERifliOOID  St  CO.. 

807   and  809    WABASH    AVBNUB,    -    CHICAGO,    IL,L,INOIS. 
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8om»tbiiiB  Vniqua. 
A  pftper  model  of  the  ftdmlDlstrsllon  build- 
ing of  the  World's  VaXr  Is  one  of  the  moBt 
unique  tblogs  we  have  seen.    Tbeaccompanf- 
ing  picture  Is  an  exact  representation  of  It. 


It  U  made  of  heavy  cardboard  beautifully 
colored,  and  makes  an  artistic  parlor  orna- 
ment. It  can  be  lit  up  at  night,  prodoclng  an 
eiact  representation  of  the  buildins  as  It  ap- 
pears when  Illuminated.  The  buildlns  Is  the 
greatest  architectural  trinmphof  the  Fair,  and 
so  perfect  a  model  of  It  will  be  an  ornament  to 
any  school  room  or  home.  The  retail  price  of 
this  model  la  81.00.  We  will  send  It  to  sub- 
scribers of  Tbe  Pubuc-School  Joukkai.  for 
SO  cents. 

If  anyone  wilt  send  us  one  new  snbecrlber 
and  tl.50  we  will  send  them  one  of  these 
models  as  a  premlom.  Full  directions  for 
building  It  up  and  fastening  the  different  parts 
together  accompany  each  model.  We  have 
had  one  put  up  and  can  vonch  tor  the  excel- 
lence of  the  model. 


TO  BAG  a  OF  OUB  BUBSCBIBEBB. 

If  every  one  of  onr  snbserlbert  would  send 
us  one  new  subscription  It  would  cost  htm  or 
her  but  little,  and  would  do  us  and  the  new 
subscriber  much  good.  Tbk  Joubhai.  will  be 
more  valuable  than  ever  this  year  to  the  wide- 
awake leacber. 

Now,  as  an  additional  Inducement  to  ourold 
subscribers  to  do  a  little  missionary  work  for 
us.  we  agree  to  send  for  each  new  subscription 
at  91.50,  any  one  of  the  following  valuable  pre- 
miums: 

1.  Special  Method  In  Teaching  History  and 
Literature  In  all  the  Grades  Below  tbe  High 
School;  by  Dr.  Charles  McMurry. 

3.  The  Tales  of  Troy,  for  supplementary 
reading;  bf  Dr.  Charles  DeGtnno. 

3.  Language  Work  Below  the  High  School, 
In  three  numbers;  by  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo. 

4.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Else  and  Fall  of 
Political  Parties,  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
history  of  our  government,  of  great  value  to 
history  classes;  by  Or.  J.  L.  Pickard. 

5.  The  Evolution  of  Dodd,  an  educational 
story,  showing  bow  to  capture  a  bad  boy,  and 
evolve  him  into  a  good  American  citlien;  by 
William  Hawley  Smith. 

d.  Fifty  carefully  assorted  merit-cards, 
every  one  of  them  a  thing  of  beanty, 

7.  A  large  portrait  of  Volumtmt. 

8.  ConJteu's  OiMe  to  the  World't  Fair~»,  de- 
scription of  what  Is  to  be  seen  and  where  to 
see  It—artlsUcally  Illustrated. 

9.  For  one  new  subscriber  and  one  dollar  In 
money,  we  will  send  the  CotmopoUtan,  a  molt 
beautiful  tour-dollar  magazine,  admirably  Il- 
lustrated. This  Is  the  best  offer  ever  made  of 
a  first  class  American  magazine. 

We  bear,  from  good  authority,  that  matters 
are  proxresslng  very  smoothly  at  tbe  Sontham 
IUIdoIs  Normal  University.  The  new  regent. 
Dr.  Everest,  has  made  a  good  start  and  a  good 
Impression. 


USE  POND'S  EXTRACT 


FOR 

PILES 

BURNS 

SORE 

EYES 

WOUNDS 

SORES 

Headaclie 

AND 

ALL 
PAIN 


Have  the  early  frosts  or  too  late  a  lin- 
gering by  the  garden  gate  again  aroused 
that  RHEUMATISM  so  peacefully 
slumbering  the  summer  long  ?  Well,  If 
it's  very  bad  you  must  change  your  diet 
and  perhaps  take  some  distasteful  drug 
— the  doctor  will  tell  you  what — but  first 
rub  thoroughly  the  part  afflicted  with 
POND'S  EXTRACT,  then  wrap  it 
warmly  with  flannel,  and  the  rheuma- 
tism may  wholly  disappear.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  much  relieved.  Now  that  you 
have  the  POND'S  EXTRACT  try  it  for 
any  of  the  many  things  its  buff  wrapper 
mentions.  It's  a  wonderful  curative. 
But  don't  accept  substitutes. 
POND'8  EXTRACT  CO.,  76  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

GOLDS 

CUTS 

BRUISES 

SPRAINS 

SORE 

THROAT 

Gatarrli 

AND 

AFTER 
SHAVING 
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BOTS  rOB  tS.SO  A  TBAH. 
The  great  IllQatrated  monthlies  h&ve  tn 
the  past  sold  for  S4.00  per  year.  It  was  a  won' 
der  to  the  printers  how  the  CotmapoUtan,  with 
Its  nesrly  1,536  pages  of  readlag  matter  by  the 
pattest  writers  of  the  world,  aod  Its  1,200  il- 
lustrations b;  clever  artists,  could  be  furnished 
for  13.00  a  year.  In  January  last  It  put  Id  the 
most  perfect  magazine  prlutlns  plant  in  the 
world,  and  DOW  comes  what  ii  the  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  will  send  Thi  Pubuc- 
ScHooL  30UKSAI4  to  a  new  sabscrlber  for  one 
jear  and  also  the  CornnopoHtan  for  one  jear 
forSS.SOfor  both.  This  redaction  is  a  pre- 
mium to  new  subscribers,  but  an  old  subscriber 
can  get  the  advantage  of  It  by  sending  as  the 
name  of  a  new  subscriber  to  The  PUBLIO 
School  JoTTBirAL  with  82.50  and  receive  the 
CotmiypolUan  for  one  year  for  his  trouble. 


Caller  (to  minister's  wife). — Is  that  not  your 
busltand's  voice  I  bear? 

Wife. — Yes;  he  Is  In  the  study,  practicing 
what  he  Is  going  to  preach. 

SCHOOL  HODSB  FLAflS. 
Do  you  want  a  flag  for  your  school  house? 
If  you  do,  you  can  buy  one  of  first  rate  Quality 
(or  less  money  from  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Bloomlngton,  111.,  than 
from  the  manufacturer.  We  deal  In  first  class 
goods  only.  We  give  more  and  better  school 
Journal  for  the  money  than  can  be  Found 
elsewhere  In  the  United  States,  and  we  follow 
the  s#me  rule  In  our  snpply  department. 

^(fmiT«r.— "What  beautiful  girls  those  arel 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  look  like  angels;  I  am 
almost  afraid  they  are  going  to  By." 

Senex. — "You  need  not  tear,  they  cannot  fly; 
yon  see  they  have  no  flies  on  them." 


JACKSON  VILLB   SOUTHBABTBRH  LCfE. 

The  direct  route  between  the  north  and 
south,  with  good  connections  (or  the  east  and 
west. '  Extending  from  Peoria  on  the  north  to 
St.  Ix>uls,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  on  the 
south,  with  branches  to  Springfleld,  III.,  Kod 
from  L'tchfield  to  Springfield,  and  from  Litch- 
field to  Columbiana,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Banning  the  famons  "Red  Express"  trains 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria.  These  trains  are  run  In  con- 
nection with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  S.  B. 

This  company  pays  particular  attention  to 
school  superintendents,  principals,  teacbel^S, 
and  scholars,  on  their  various  trips  for  plea- 
sure and  to  attend  meetings,  whether  travel- 
ing alone  or  In  parties,  and  will  take  pains  to 
make  whatever  special  arrangements  the  stu- 
dents require. 

D.  W.  BiDKR,  W.  W.  Kstrr, 

Gen.  Supt.,  Oen.  Pass  Agt., 

Jacksonville,  III. 

STia  (Indignantly) — "I    wish    you   would    be 
a  man  or  a  mouse." 
Be  (mildly)— "My   dear.    1    wish    I  was   a 

She  (snappishly)— "Why  do  you  want  to  be 
a  mouse?  " 

Be  (eagerly) —Because  I  could  scare  you  to 
death  In  ten  seconds." 

HAVE  TOU  A  FLAG    OVZB  YOCR   SCHOOL  HOU8B, 


To  be  sure,  the  Columbian  yeat'  draws  near 
Its  close;  but  the  fiag  will  mean  even  more 
next  year  than  It  does  this.  We  are  still  lurn- 
ishing  flags  to  teachers  at  reduced  rates.  They 
are  the  same  kind  that  have  given  such  perfect 
satisfaction  to  01 


PICK 


STUDY.     LATIN   and   GREEK 
t  Bigbt,  use  our   "INTBRLIN. 
EAR  CLASSICS."   Sample  pages 
and  Catalogue  of  School  Books  free. 

C.  DE  SIbVElt  A  SOUS,  Pobllsbeps, 

^HILADBLfHIM,       -       PENNSYLVANIA. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  =r""^ 

RECORDS. 
Oar  fain  will  be  revtaad  u  u  to  fully  complf  with  tha  lat<« 
kv^  ud  will  lucfaida  nay  (am  of  Sdiaal  BUnk  Id  lEnorml 
■M.    Scad  Ibr  Cuilogua. 

PUBUC-SCUOOL  PUBUSHtNO  Ca, 

Bloomlnpon,  HI. 


HERE  IT  IS!! 

The  first  of  Dr.  C.  A.  HcMubrt's  little  books 

"Special  Method" 

These  books  will  show  the  application  to  the 
teaching  of  special  subjects  of  those  princi- 
ples which  be  has  so  clearly  set  forth  In  his 
"Oeneral  Method."  "Special  Method  in 
Teaching  History  and  Literature"  is  now 
ready.    Price,  25  cants.    Send  to 

Public-Sehaol  Publishing  Co., 

■lAAmlncton,  llll«*la. 
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INavemlter^ 


.  REVISED  . .  li5Q3  . .  EDITION  . . 


IS  NOW 


<*  ILLINOIS  •  KND  •  THE  •  NKTION  &S7 


The  book  hag  rapidly  ran  throagh  fourteen  elitions.    It  it  therefore  always  reYised  to  date. 
...  ^MK^^^tf....  .4^  a^A^a^a^^^a^^AM    JOQ  wUl  be  aMistod  by  knowing  how  the  laws  are  made 

IN  TEACHING  PATRIOTISM  .'sUvrrii?'sr.i*.,;^r^*"~'"'"""""^ 

The  State  of  Illinois  cannot  afford  to  expend  90,000.000  per  annum  for  educational  purposes  unless  her  schools  dit 
semlnate  the  princi  liles  of  good  citizenship.  In  these  di^s  it  is  not  enough  that  the  youth  should  become  honest,  indus- 
trious, and  law-abiding  citizens.  They  must  be  educated  in  the  principles  and  practical  workinn  of  ourrepublicaa  fonn 
of  government,  li/norance  in  regard  to  these  matters  is  far  too  prevalent  among  our  people.  Efforts  are  put  forth  on 
every  hand  to  overthrow  the  structure  of  the  state,  and  establish  in  its  stead  a  reign  of  socialism  and  anarchy.  The 
peo]Me  must  be  taught  the  truth,  or  they  will  believe  the  wrong. 

Th«  BooK  is  now  in  use  In  a  majority  of  th«  B«st  Schools  of   tb«  State,   most  of  tb*  County  Insti- 
tutes, aod  io  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Also  many  country  schools  are  now  using  Illinois  and  the  Nation  as  a  text-book,  and  teachers,  pupils,  and 
patrons  are  alike  pleased  with  it.    Its  use  begets  an  interest  which  cannot  fail  to  lighten  the  labor  of  the  teacher. 

Rates:  Retail  and  mailing  price,  75  cts. ;  Introductory  price,  60  cts. ;  Exchange  price,  35  ci  s.  Bound  in  doth  and 
contains  238  pages. 

SPECIAL  OPPCR  —A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  actual  teacher  on  receipt  of  60  cents.  Olve  name  of  yonr 
school  or  number  of  your  district  in  full,  when  yon  order.  If  book  is  sdopted,  or  returned^in  good  condition,  the  noney 
will  be  refunded. 

SCHOOL   SINGING    BOOKS. 

We  have  a  large  list  of  cheap,  serviceable  school  singing  books.  Money  spent  in  school  singing  books  is  well 
invested.    Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


IT  PATS  TO  BR  HEALTHY. 

A  large  number  of  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  Id  the  land  find,  in  spite  of  ex- 
ercising the  greatest  possible  care  In  the  mat- 
ter of  food,  recreation,  etc.,  that  their  health 
is  declining  under  the  constant  strain  and  care 
of  the  school  room,  and  they  absolutely  need 
a  change  of  occupation  to  keep  them  from 
breaking  down  entirely.  Is  this  the  trouble 
with  you?  If  so,  then  write  to  B.  F.  Johnson 
&  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  let  them  lay  before 
you  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  your  health, 
for  building  yourself  up  financially  as  well  as 
physically. 

'*  Now,  Willie,"  said  his  teacher,  as  school 
opened,  '*  you  may  recite  your  geography  les- 
son.    Where  is  Afghanistan  ?*' 

Willie  hesitated  a  moment.  * 

''  Don't  you  know  ?"  asked  the  teacher. 

**  Yes;  I've  got  it  in  my  head  somewhere,  but 
I  can't  lay  my  brain  on  it  JuHt  this  minute," 
Willie  replied. — Harper's  Young  People, 

Frankfort,  Ind.,  has  an  excellent  system  of 
public  schools.  B.  F.  Moore  continues  as  su- 
perintendent, and  Mr.  Woods  is  in  charge  of 
the  high  school.  The  teachers  have  organized 
a  class  for  the  study  of  the  doctrines  of  Her- 
bart,  and  have  begun  with  the  study  of  Dr. 
Charles  McMurry's  little  book  on  General 
Method,  which  Is  without  doubt  the  best  sum- 
mary of  this  doctrine  published  in  the  English 
language.  Thb  Jouknal  would  scarcely  be 
admitted  to  the  ranks  of  strict  Herbartians, 
but  we  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  that  spirit 
which  seeks  to  make  the  school  a  more  efficicDt 
agency  in  the  building  up  of  character  than  it 
has  been  heretofore. 

We  will  send  fifteen  of  our  selected  merit 
cards  for  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Joubnal. 


The  catalogue  for  1892-3  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  is  befoi-e  us. 
From  it  we  learn  that  888  pupils  were  enrolled 
last  year  in  the  normal  department,  all  pledged 
to  teach  in  Missouri.  In  the  practice  depart- 
ment 155  were  enrolled.  The  faculty  consists 
of  twenty-one  persons,  seven  of  whom  are  men. 

ST.  LOUIS  LIMITED  VIA  WABASH  LINE. 

The  Chicago^St.  Louis  Limited,  leaving  Chi- 
cago daily  except  Sunday  at  10:32  a.  m.,  is  now 
a  solid  vestibuled  train,  built  especially  for 
the  traffic  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  ar- 
riving in  St.  Louis  at  6:45  p.  m.  It  is  made  up 
of  cafe  car,  library  car,  parlor  car,  palace  day 
coaches,  and  smoking  car,  arranged  in  the 
order  named.  It  makes  quicker  time  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Louis  than  any  of  our  competi- 
tors. Cafe  serves  meals  a  la  carte,  of  a 
quality  equal  to  any  restaurant.  The  library 
is  equipped  with  all  the  standard  works.  The 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  dailies  and  the  leading 
illustrated  weeklies  and  periodicals  are  kept 
on  file.  Every  convenience  known  to  the 
traveler  is  to  be  found  on  this  train.  Time, 
eight  and  a  quarter  hours,  Chicago  to  St. 
Louis.    Ticket  office,  201  Clark  street. 

Before  us  lies  the  eleventh  annual  catalogue 
of  the  Oregon  State  Normal  School.  P.  L. 
Campbell  is  the  president,  assisted  by  a  faculty 
of  five  gentlemen  and  six  ladies.  The  total 
enrollment  for  last  year  was  4,13,  of  whom  fifty 
were  in  the  commercial  department.  A  ques- 
tion arises  in  our  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of 
a  commercial  department  in  a  state  normal 
school. 


Patient— **  What  do  you  think  of  a  warmer 
climate  for  me,  doctor  ?*' 

Doctor^-"^  My  dear  man,  that's  Just  what  Vm 
trying  to  save  you  from." 


1893] 
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pickabd'b  brief  histobt. 

Yoar  history  class  will  want  the  story  of  the 
governmental  history  of  our  country  as  told 
by  Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard  in  a  brief  summary  in  his* 
little  book,  A  Brief  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel,  and  has  a  politi- 
cal chart  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  Send  25 
cents  to  the  Public- School  Pub.  Co.,  and  a 
copy  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

The  public  schools  of  Oklahoma  City  open 
this  fall  with  twenty-three  teachers.  The  high 
school  numbers  ninety  pupils.  Some  of  the 
best  equipped  teachers  in  the  Union  are  in 
these  schools. 

DBSIBXD  INFOBMATION. 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  superiority  of  the  service  offered  by 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Lines  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Du- 
Inth  and  all  points  in  the  Northwest.  Two 
fast  trains  leave  Chicago  dally  for  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  with  Pullman  Vesti- 
buled  Drawing  Boom  Sleepers '  and  Coaches  of 
latest  design.  Its  dining  car  service  is  un- 
surpassed. This  the  public  is  invited  to  Judge 
for  itself.  It  is  the  only  route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  over  which  both  Pullman  Vestibuled, 
first-class,  and  Pullman  Tourist  cars  are  ope- 
rated from  Chicago  via  St.  Paul  without 
change. 

Pamphlets  giving  valuable  information  can 
be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  to  Jas.  C.  Pond,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 


THE    SEASON. 

Mr,  York. — Aren't  you  rather  tanned,  Miss 
Boston? 

Miss  Boston.—Yes;  I  have  Joined  a  Browning 
society. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  is  the  author 
of  the  most  complete  and  most  entertaining 
brief  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  political 
parties  in  the  United  States,  that  has  ever 
been  written.  It  is  the  governmental  history 
of  our  country  in  less  than  seventy  pages,  and 
is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  No  teacher  of  U.S^ 
history  should  be  without  it,  for  it  helps  him 
to  the  best  summary  to  be  used  in  history 
classes,  that  is  attainable.  It  is  bound  in  flex- 
ible cloth  and  sells  for  25  cents.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

A  bookkeeper's  luncheon  is  Just  an  adder's 
bite. 

Some  wonder  why  Pond's  Extract  continues 
to  be  advertised,  when  nearly  every  family 
uses  it,  it  being  without  question  the  most  uni- 
versally used  remedy  in  the  country.  There 
are  two  reasons:  First,  because  Pond's  Ex- 
tract is  so  universally  used,  hosts  of  imitators 
have  sprung  up  who,  with  a  usually  worthless 
article,  endeavor  to  gain  some  of  the  Justly  de- 
served trade  of  Pond's  Extract,  and  against 
these  imitations  it  is  desired  to  caution  the 
public.  Second,  because  though  used  uni- 
versally, most  people  might,  with  advantage 
to  themselves,  very  much  increase  their  use  of 
it,  should  they  consider  how  wide  a  range  of 
diseases  it  Is  applicable  to. 


The  Public-School  Bureau 


.  .  .  CONDUCTED  BY  .  .  . 


GEO.  P.  BROWN, 

Editor  PuBUc-bcHOOL  Journal. 


Dr.  B.  C.  HEWETT. 

Ez-Pr«aident  lUinoit  State  Normal. 


InHtes  Correspondence  with  Teachers  who  are  earnest,  capable, 

progressive,  vrllling  to  he  investigated,  a/nd  want  eni' 

ployment,  or  wish  to  better  their  condition. 


A  POSTAL  CARD  REQUEST 

will  obtain  full  information,  and  blank  forms  for  registration. 


Ifo   Teacher,    whether  employed  or  not, 

should  overlook  the  advo/ntages  offered  by  being  in 

Une  for  advancement  or  employment. 

Be  coBTinced  by  r^qaesting  information  of  the 

Public-School  Bureau,  Bloomin^on,  III. 


Your  Own 


and  those  of  your  School 


I  nterests 


will  be  served  best  by  purchasing  your  School  Books 

of  the 

American  Book  ConPANY 


w 

H 
Y 


Because : 

1.  They  publish  the  largest  lists. 

2.  Instead  of  a  single  volume  or  series,  they  offer  a  number 

of  books,  or  series  of  books,  in  every  department  of 
school  study,  for  you  to  select  from. 

3.  Their  books   are  in  most  general  use  —  unquestionable 

proof  of  their  superiority. 

4.  Their  prices  are  the  lowest. 

5.  They  deliver  th^ir  books>  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the  United 

States,  on  receipt  of  the  list  price.     No  extra  charge 
called  a  *'  mailing  price." 

6.  They  supply  every  school  book  you  need,  thereby  saving 

your  time,  trouble,  and  money. 


In  a  word,  they  have  the  best  books;  the  greatest  variety  of  books; 
the  cheapest  books.  Send  for  their  catalogue,  circulars,  specimen 
pages,  terms  of  introduction,  etc.,  and  correspond  with  them  with  refer- 
ence to  your  needs  in  school  books  for  the  coming  term. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COflPANY, 

aNCiNNATi  531-531  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAQO. 

CniCAQO 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


[^December, 


STUDY  OF  WORDS. 


A  practical  spelling  book,  with  definitions,  presenting  nearly  2,000 
words  in  common  use,  and  possessing  superior  merit.  The  words  are 
grouped,  arranged,  and  defined,  with  especial  view  to  the  student's  con- 
venience. As  a  practical  and  handy  spelling  text  for  schools  of  all 
kinds,  and  for  the  private  study,  the  work  has  na  superior. 

PANTAGRAPH  PRINTtSTG  AND  STATIONERY  CO., 

PUBI-ISH£RS, 

BUOOTMtllSOTON.    ILUIMOIS, 


Price,  25c.     Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


Our  Clubbing  List 


Atl«nlic  Montbly,  Boston 91  00 

Art  Amateur  (colored  plates) 4  00 

Century  Magazioe 4  00 

Coflmopolitaa. '. 3(0 

Ecleciic  Mttg:izine,  New  York  5  00 

Edacalloual  Uf-riew 3  00 

*Edacatiop,  Boaton. ^ 3  00 

Farm  and  Fireeide,  Springfield,  Ohio. . .  60 
Godey*e  Ladlen  Book,  Philadelphia... .  ^  00 
*Goldthwaito'8  Geogruphlcal  Magaziu© 

New  YorJt 2  00 

Galaxy  Cif  Music  (new),  Bobton  I  00 

Harper'e  Bazar.  New  York ....     4  00 
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What  a  curious  fad  that  is  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  preference  some  peo- 
ple have,  or  profess  to  have,  for  things 
that  are  <' hand-made."  There  is  my 
lady  at  the  ball  who  spreads  and  swells 
herself  with  pride  over  a  bit  of  lace  which 
she  boasts  was  *  <  made  by  hand "  on  a 
pin-cusbiod  rather  than  on  a  loom  in  a 
factory.  I  know  a  gentleman,  too,  who 
wears  a  watch-chain  whose  links  he  tells 
me  are  *< hand-hammered."  It  is  so 
heavy,  to  be  sure,  that  it  breaks  all  the 
button-boles  out  of  bis  vests,  but  it  is 
*< hand-made,"  and  that  atones  for  all  its 
clumsiness.  These  are  two  instances 
that  might  be  made  two  hundred,  or  two 
thousand,  but  they  are  enough  for  my 
purpose,  since  they  illustrate  what  I 
have  in  mind. 

I  have  been  thinking  about  this  pecu- 
liar phase  of  human  nature  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  trying  to  account  for  it.  And 
here  is  what  has  come  to  me.  I  think  it 
is  a  rather  pronounced  out-cropping  of 
ultra-individualism,  which  borders  pretty 
closely  on  the  confines  of  absolute  selfish- 
ness. It  is  a  sort  of  mania  for  owning 
something  that  no  one  else  possesses  or 
can  possess.  Perhaps  it  arises  from  the 
fact  that  no  two  of  us  are  alike,  and  so 
we,  as  it  were,  naturally  prefer  that  our 
belongings  should  smack  of  ourselves. 
But,  even*  if  this  is  the  source  of  the 
characteristic,  and  so  may  in  a  measure 
be  good,  yet  I  am  certain  that  it  is  a 
quality  that  can  very  easily  be  carried 
too  far,  and  that  very  soon  reaches  the 
region  of  selfishness,  pure  and  simple. 

And  selfishness,  pure  and  simple,  is 
the  very  thing  that  this  age  seems  set  to 
overcome.  The  vital  breath  of  this  era 
is  democracy;  and  this,  in  its  essential 
principle,  is  the  very  antipode  of  selfish- 
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ness.  It  is  everything  for  everybody — 
not  everything  alike,  forsooth, but  enough 
of  every  good  thing  to  go  around.  It  is 
not  what  I  can  have  alone  by  myself,  but 
what  everybody  can  share  with  me.  This 
is  the  kernel  of  Christianity,  the  soul  of 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

I  thought  about  this  the  other  day 
when  I  went  into  a  modern  engraver's 
establishment  and  saw  the  artists  there 
at  work  upon  some  *  <  half-tone "  plates 
for  reproducing,  to  the  very  slightest  de- 
tail, several  great  works  of  art  that  have 
for  years  been  the  sole  possessions  of 
certain  individuals  or  societies.  It  is  a 
wonderful  process.  There  is  very  little 
<<hand.work  "  about  it.  The  sunlighlis 
the  artist  and  it  does  such  work  sSs  no 
human  hand  can  ever  rival.  It  is  the 
photograph  business  again,  only  this 
time  for  the  masses,  the  millions.  It 
makes  the  woiMd  familiar  with  the  faces 
of  those  whom  we  are  all  anxious  to  see 
and  to  know  about,  and  it  is  little  short 
of  a  miracle  how  accurately  and  perfectly 
it  does  its  work. 

Well,  I  stood  and  watched  the  process 
whereby  a  rare  charcoal  sketch  by  a  cel- 
ebrated artist,  a  picture  that  has  long 
been  the  sole  property  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  was  virtually  '*cut  in  brass" — 
transferred  to  a  plate  from  which  a  mil- 
lion duplicates  can  be  made  by  machi- 
nery, and  every  one  of  them  a  better 
copy  than  ever  could  have  been  made  by 
hand.  And  I  was  glad  of  it  beyond  all 
telling,  for  the  picture  is  one  that  to 
look  upon  <<doeth  good  like  a  medicine," 
and  I  am  rejoiced  that  the  multitudes 
can  have  the  pleasure  that  must  come 
even  from  viewing  its  ^'counterfeit  pre- 
sentment.'' 

I  asked  the  artist   if  he  could   makn 
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< 'half-tones"  of  any  and  all  pictures,  old, 
new,  and  what  not.  ««0,  yes,"  he  said, 
'4f  only  the  originals  are  well  defined. 
The  sunlight  is  no  respecter  of  times 
and  places  and  people;  all  it  asks  for  is  a 
fair  opportunity  to  do  its  work.  Meet 
its  conditions  and  success  is  assured." 

My  reason  for  asking  this  question 
was,  that  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
number  of  pictures,  some  old  and  some 
new,  that  I  should  like  to  have  <<half- 
toned"  that  I  might  share  them  with — 
well,'^  with  everybody  w]ip  may  care  to 
look  at  them.  And  so,  partly  by  way 
of  experiment,  I  had  an  old  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  forty  years  ago  put  through 
the  <<haU-tone"  process,  and  here  is  the 
result.  Possibly  some  of  your  school 
children  may  care  to  look  at  it  with  you. 
If  so,  I  shall  be  doubly  paid  for  having 
had  it  reproduced.  So  here  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

THANKSGIVING. 

Thanksgiving  now  is  not  just  what  it 
used  to  be.  It  used  to  have  a  character- 
istic quality,  which  was  that  on  that  day 
everybody  went  to  grandpa's.  Three 
generations  always  met  on  that  day. 
And  there  was  always  a  house  full,  for 
plenty  of  children  was  the  rule  and  not 
the  -exception  when  Thanksgiving  was 
young.  It  always  snowed  just  a  day  or 
two  before,  and  the  first  grip  of  genuine 
winter  came  just  in  time  to  freeze  up  the 
piles  of  mince  pies  that  were  baked  the 
week  before  Thanksgiving.  The  first 
sleigh  ride  of  the  season  always  came 
when  we  all  went  to  grandpa's,  on  that 
great  day  of  the  year. 

Grandpa  lived  up  in  the  hills,  a  good 
day's  drive,  and  we  always  used  to  go  up 
the  day  before,  on  Wednesday.  We  had 
to  get  an  early  start,  and  the  last  stars 
had  not  been  put  out  for  the  day  when 
we  were  off.  How  the  bells  jingled  and 
the  horses  feet  crunched  the  shining  road, 
and  the  runners  squeaked  over  the  frosty 
way  I  We  had  to  get  out  and  walk  over 
the  covered  bridge,  because  they  hadn't 
put  the  snow  on  for  the  winter  yet.  But 
how  we  were  tucked  up  when  we  got  in 
again,  and  how  good  the  warm  stone  felt 
at  our  feet  1  Then,  away  we  went,  up 
hill  and  doVrn  liill.  Mary's  ears  grew 
cold,  and  mother's  muff — ^a  great,  big, 
fiuffy  muff,  but  ever  so  warm — held  to 
them  was  the  only  thing  that  would  keep 


them  from  freezing.  But  away,  and 
away,  we  went!  The  sun  came  up,  and  we 
sang,  <*Away,  away,  away  we  go." 
Mother  sang,  father  sang,  and  we  all 
chimed  in.  That  was  just  where  the 
road  turned  and  went  down  hill  into  the 
woods  and  across  the  brook  that  never 
froze  over,  it  ran  so  fast.  Goodness ! 
how  the  echoes  rang  !  I  can  hear  them 
yet,  though  half  the  voices  that  sang  on 
that  morning  are  now  still  and  have  been 
for  long  years.  After  that  the  hills  grew 
steeper  and  we  went  slower.  Then  we 
got  hungry  and  had  lunch — seed  cakes  ! 

And  so  the  way  wore  on  till  about  two 
o'clock,  when  we  got  to  grandpa's.  The 
old  man  stood  bare-headed  at  the  gate, 
the  wind  tossing  his  scanty  hair.  As  we 
drove  into  the  yard  he  jumped  on  the 
side  of  the  sleigh,  like  a  boy,  and  came 
piling  down  on  top  of  us  with  a  romp,  as 
we  moved  up  to  the  front  door.  Then  he 
took  us  out  and  kissed  us.  How  the 
whiskers  pricked!  for  it  was  Wednes- 
day afternt)on  and  he  hadn't  shaved  since 
Sunday.  Into  the  house  to  meet  grand- 
ma, uncles,  aunts,  and  cousios,  a  troop 
of  them,  and  for  every  one  a  place  and 
love  without  stint !  Up  to  the  old  fire- 
place, with  its  generous  blaze  of  hemlock 
and  hickorv — was  there  ever  such  crack- 

■r 

ing  and  snapping  as  used  to  welcome  us 
at  the  old  hearth-stone  I 

We  had  an  early  supper  and  then  went 
out  to  see  grandpa  milk.  He  used  to  put 
on  an  apron  to  milk  in,  and  we  thought 
that  was  because  he  was  a  minister,  and 
so  something  like  a  woman.  He  milked, 
making  two  streams  beat  time  in  the  pail 
a&if  they  were  one,  and  not  -  alternately, 
as  father  did,  and  that  was  a  wonder. 
Then  into  the  house  again  to  wait  till  it 
got  real  dark,  when  we  were  to  see  the 
turkey  killed. 

Thanksgiving  and  turkey!  Indissolubly 
one!  So,  when  it  was  real  dark,  we 
went  with  grandpa  to  the  barn.  Out 
through  the  woodshed,  and  the  shop,  and 
the  carriage-house,  and  the,  corn- house, 
clear  to  the  barn  without  going  out 
doors!  What  a  line  of  boys  and  girls! 
Fifteen  of  us,  and  the  oldest  not  twelve — 
unless  you  count  grandpa!  He  led  the 
van,  with  the  lantern — the  tin  lantern 
punched  full  of  holes  that4;he  light  could 
shine  out  of,  but  the  wind  couldn't  blow 
into.  All  in,  and  such  a  row  of  little 
heads,  covered  with  aprons  and  towels 
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and  what  not!  No  wonder  the  old  mare 
poked  her  nose  out  over  the  manger  and 
snorted. 

But  hxjtshi  The  old  gobbler  sees  us, 
too,  and  pokes  his  head  out,  and  turns  it 
up  to  one  side.  Walter  takes  the  lantern, 
and  grandpa  steals  up  in  advance.  A 
breathless  silence,  broken  by  a  flop  and 
a  tremendous  flutter,  and  the  old  fellow 
is  on  the  floor.  Then  we  all  rush  up  to 
see  the  poor  creature  blink  in  the  lantern 
light,  and  gaze  on  us  in  such  a  helpless 
way.  But  we  can't  help  itl  Think  what 
he  will  be  tomorrow!  And  away  we  go, 
back  to  the  wood-house,  where  the  old 
fellow  goes  bravely  to  the  block  for  the 
cause;  then  into  the  house  to  see  him 
picked;  and  then  to  bed. 

Yes,  to  bed!  Three  in  a  bed  all 
around  I  We  all  undressed  down  stairs, 
hiding  modestly,  each  behind  his 
mother's  chair,  as  she  sat  with  her  back 
half  turned  to  the  fireplace.  Night- 
gowns all  on  and  feet  all  bare,  we  stood 
before  the  fire  to  see  who  was  tallest, 
Ophelia  at  the  head  and  Lily  at  the  foot 
— the  stalk  broke  that  winter  and  Lily 
died.  Then,  as  we  stood  there,  grand- 
pa came  up  behind,  and  spread  his 
hands  out  over  us  and  gathered  us  all 
into  his  arms  and  about  his  knees.  The 
tears  trembled  in  his  eyes,  and  with 
'  stifled  voice  he  said:  <<I  thank  thee,  Oh 
Father,  for  all  these  little  ones;  oh  bless 
them,  every  one.  Spare  their  precious 
lives,  if  it  be  Thy  will,  and  help  them  to 
be  good  boys  and  girls,  and  grow  up  to 
be  good  men  and  women.     Amen. '' 

That  ^as  the  prayer,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. How  still  we  all  stood  for  a 
minute  after  the  amen  was  said,  till 
grandpa  stooped  over  and  kissed  Flora. 
That  broke  the  spell,  and  we  all  began 
to  kiss  all  around.  Such  kissing!  So 
many  kinds  1  Uncle  George  had  just 
come  from  the  far  west — St.  Louis! — 
and  had  a  great  long  moustache.  How 
it  tickled!  And  aunt  Minnifi's  soft  lips, 
and  aunt  Flora's  fat  lips,  and  grandma's 
wrinkled  cheek,  and,  last  of  all,  grandpa. 
Then,  off  for  upstairs.  Ah,  but  the 
stairs  were  cold! — had  oilcloth  on  'em! 
Then  into  the  great,  high  beds — feather 
beds  and  woolen  blankets;  and  grandma 
had  warmed  them  with  the  warming-pan! 
(Can  anyone  tell  why  that  luxury  has 
been  forgotten?) 

All    snug    in    bed.     Good-nights    re- 


peated again  and  again,  and  sent  in 
packages  to  the  folks  downstairs,  the 
door  is  shut.  It  is  dark;  Walter  tells  a 
ghost  story;  Wallace  tells  another;  then, 
one  by  one,  we  say  our  prayers.  Almon 
says  *  ^trespasses"  instead  of  * 'debts;" 
but  we  all  agree  on  **Now  I  lay  me." 
Emma  begins  another  story,  but  it's  too 
long,  and  we  fall  asleep,  one  by  one,  till, 
flnally,  she  yields  herself,  and  her  eyes 
close  with  her  mouth  full  of  words. 
And  we  dream.         »        ♦        » 

Morning— Thanksgiving  morning!  Who 
shall  write  the  record  of  the  day? 

Down  stairs  to  dress  by  the  flre! 
Breakfast!  Such  cakes!  And  we  all 
have  coffee!  Then  prayers.  We  all  have 
bibles.  All  who  can  read,  read,  each  in 
turn;  and  the  little  ones  who  cannot  read 
say  over  a  verse,  word  by  word,  as  it  is 
read  to  them.  And  then  the  prayer! 
Surely  such  prayers  as  grandpa  prayed 
are  answered.  He  called  us  each  one  by 
name,  and  asked  God  to  bless  us  and  help 
us  to  be  good.  None  that  heard  that 
prayer  will  ever  forget. 

Prayers  over,  there  is  a  break  for  the 
kitchen,  to  see  the  turkey  stuffed  and  put 
into  the  brick  oven;  to  crack  nuts,  stone 
raisins,  bring  in  wood,  and  help  (?)  do  a 
hundred  things.  And  that  brick  oven! 
What  fragrance  came  from  its  spacious 
recesses  when  its  mouth  was  opened  and 
disclosed,  side  by  side,  the  turkey,  two 
Indian  puddings,  and  an  immense  chicken 
pie!     That  was  Thanksgiving! 

Then,  when  all  these  were  in  the  oven, 
we  all  made  ready  and  went  to  church. 
Grandpa  preached.  First  he  read  a 
psalm  that  had  the  word  ^^thanksgiving" 
in  it.  Then  the  choir  sang  an  anthem 
in  which  tenor,  treble,  alto,  and  bass 
scampered  after  each  other  with  the 
words,  »«with  thanksgiv-,"  <«with  thanks- 
giv-,"  <*with  thanksgiv-,"  in  a  regular 
race,  till  finally,  when  they  had  worn 
each  other  out  in  the  chase,  they  all  came 
together  on  ^^ing,"  and  then  sang 
**amen,"  and  retired  behind  the  little 
green  curtain  that  was  stretched  before 
them. 

At  last  it  was  over  and  we  were  back 
again  for  dinner.  This  was  the  climax. 
We  children  «< waited,"  but  that  was 
nothing.  We  had  the  sitting-room  all 
to  ourselves,  and  we  had  no  end  of  fun. 
We  played  *<Robin."  Do  you  know 
<»Robin  ?"    It's  an  old  game.     We  got  a 
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short  pine  sticK,  half  as  big  as  your  fin- 
ger, and  stuck  one  end  into  the  fire  till  it 
blazed.  Then  one  of  us  took  it  and  said; 
'^Robin's  alive  and  live  like  to  be;  if  he 
dies  in  my  hands,  you  may  saddle-back 
me. "  As  soon  as  be  said  this  he  passed 
the  blazing  stick  to  the  next,  who  re- 
peated the  same  words,  and  passed  it  on, 
and  so  on  around.  When  the  flame  went  out 
''Robin"  was  '"dead,"  and  the  one  in  whose 
hands  he  died  had  to  be  ^'saddle- backed.*' 
Saddle-backing  meant  that  he  should  be 
laid  on  his  face  on  the  floor,  and  all  the 
chairs,  and,  tables,  and  stools,  and  what- 
soever in  the  room,  should  be  piled  on 
top  of  him.  No  wonder  it  seemed  a  short 
time  that  the  older  folks  were  at  dinner. 
And  then  came  our  turn.  The  table 
was  re-set,  and  one  Indian  pudding  was 
left  untouched  for  us.  How  we  ate!  The 
turkey  and  chicken-pie  were  so  good  that 
Henry  ate  his  fill  of  them;  and  when  the 
pudding  came,  and  the  tart  pie — with 
little  scallops  and  rings  on  top — and 
mince  pie,  and  pumpkin  pie,  and  plum 
cake  and  nuts — he  could  eat  none  of  them, 
and  cried  because  his  stomach  was  so 
small.  Then  grandpa  came  behind  us 
with  his  hands  full  of  raisins,  and  we  put 
our  heads  back  and  opened  our  mouths, 


like  birds,  and  one  by  one  he  dropped  the 
fat  plums  between  our  lips. 

And  so  the  dinner  ended.  Apples  and 
cider  and  nuts  came  later  in  the  day,  as- 
we  sat  in  a  large  circle  around  the  old 
fireplace.  Then,  evening  and  games. 
<<Pon  honor" — and  such  a  pile  of  hands- 
on  grandpa's  knee!  and  such  awful  ques- 
tions as  were  asked  the  unlucky  onesT 
**Whom  do  vou  love  best?"  and  one  said 
Lucy  Trow,  when  down  in  his  little 
heart  there  was  rebellion,  because  he 
knew  he  ought  to  have  said  Eliza  Wins- 
low,  for  hers  was  the  image  he  cherished 
there!  Ah,  pure  and  true  little  heart, 
that  rebelled  at  even  a  seeming  denial  of 
its  love! 

And  then  a  romp  with  grandpaf 
Down  on  his  hands  and  knees  (he  was 
seventy-four)  and  he  was  our  horse.  In 
behind  the  lounge,  he  was  a  bear.  How 
he  watched  from  his  den,  and  sprang 
out  and  caught  us,  poor  little  lambs^ 
and  ate  us  up  and  wanted  more!  Then, 
blind-man's-buff,  and  so  on,  gaine  after 
game,  till  our  little  eyes  were  heavy; 
then  bed  and  a  child's  sleep. 

Morning  again.  Breakfast  and  pray- 
ers; then  good-bye, and  off  forborne.  That 
was  the  Thanksgiving  of  the  olden  time. 
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III. 


HOW   DOES    THE   MIND   GROW? 


It  was  shown  in  the  last  number  of 
this  series  that  the  first  knowing  activity 
as  distinguished  from  sensation,  is  that 
of  discriminating  between  the  self  as  sub- 
ject and  the  sensations  as  object,  and 
also  one  sense  object  from  another.  This 
discriminating  objects  of  sense  from  each 
other  and  from  the  self  is  called  percep- 
tion. It  is  the  first  crude  form  of  know- 
ing as  distinguished  from  the  sensations 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  feeling  rather 
than  of  knowledge.  But  we  shall  see 
further  on  that  discrimination  is  not 
knowledge  in  any  complete  sense  of  that 
word;  it  is  only  rudimentary  knowledge. 
To  know  an  object  we  must  combine  it 
into  a  unity  with  other  objects, as  well  as 
discriminate  it  from  them.  In  fact,  the 
unifying  activity  is  the  essential  form  of 
this  knowing  power  of  the  mind.     The 


first  unifying  principle  by  which  the  mipd 
joins  separate  objects  into  a  unity  is 
space.  Objects  of  sense  differ,  in  that 
they  grow,  as  it  were,  from  different 
sensations;  but  they  are  all  alike,  in  that 
they  are  connected  or  bound  together  by 
the  space  in  which  they  exist.  Space  in 
the  psychical  world,  is  in  some  sense  like 
the  sea  in  the  world  of  nature.  It  separ 
rates  objects  and  is  at  the  same  time  a 
bond  of  union  by  which  they  are  com- 
bined into  one  complex  whole.  The 
mind's  power  to  see  the  unity  of  things 
is  co-extensive  with  its  power  to  discrim- 
inate between  things.  As  soon  as  it  be- 
gins to  separate  it  begins  also  to  unite. 
Separating  and  uniting  are  the  two  fun- 
damental activities  found  in  all  knowing. 
The  mind  is  so  constituted  that  at  the 
same  time  in  which  it  separates  its  sense 
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objects  from  itself  and  from  each  other, 
it  also  unites  them  to  itself  and  to  each 
other.  This  is  a  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral process  of  the  mind's  growth. 

We  are  conscious  not  only  of  the  exist- 
ence of  objects  of  sense  in  space,  but 
also  of  changes  that  take  place  either  in 
the  relation  of  these  objects  to  each  other 
or  in  the  qualities  and  forms  of  the  ob- 
jects  themselves.  To  make  these  changes 
possible  there  must  be  time  in  which  they 
may  occur.  If  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  time  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
change.  As  in  space  objects  of  sense 
are  separated  and  united,  so  are  changes 
in  things  separated  and  united  in  time. 
Events  are  discriminated  from  each  other 
by  occurring  in  different  moments  of 
time,  and  they  are  also  joined  into  a  unity 
whieh  is  like  the  unity  of  a  chain,  one 
event  succeeding  another  and  being  ar- 
ticulated with  it,  as  is  true  of  the  suc- 
cessive links  of  a  chain. 

Thac  form  of  consciousness  which  we 
call  kdowing,  both  discriminates  and 
unites  objects  existing  in  space,  and  it 
also  discriminates  and  unites  events  oc- 
curring in  time.  Time  and  space  are 
therefore  the  first  and  simplest  bonds 
of  union  that  make  the  mind's  growth  in 
knowledge  possible. 

But  these  two  forms  of  union  give  us 
at  b^st  only  a  very  mechanical  sort  of 
knowledge.  The  child  beginning  to 
know  associates  what  happens  to  exist 
in  a  certain  portion  of  space  into  a 
whole;  it  also  associates  events  occurring 
in  certain  successive  moments  of  time 
together  into  a  whole.  These  are  called 
simple  space-wholes  and  time-wholes  by 
some  writers.  The  objects  or  events 
thus  united  need  have  no  more  intimate 
relation  to  one  another  than  this,  that 
they  exist  together  in  a  certain  field  of 
space  or  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain 
period  of  time.  If  our  power  to  know 
were  limited  to  purely  time  and  space 
relations  of  things,  the  knowledge  we 
should  acquire  would  be  very  meager; 
and  this  is  the  first  knowledge  which  the 
child  acquires.  This  is  the  purely  me- 
chanical stage  of  knowledge  and  is 
known  as  knowledge  by  association. 
The  mind  is  relatively  passive  in  this 
kind  of  knowing.  It  receives  its  im- 
pressions   from    external     objects    and 


events  and  combines  them  just  as  they 
are  received.  This  first  knowledge  \& 
properly  knowledge  because  the  mind 
is  conscious  of  some  relations  existing 
between  the  objects  and  events  that  con- 
stitute the  different  time  and  space-, 
wholes.  Knowledge  is  a  consciousnes& 
of  relations  and  where  we  have  such  con- 
sciousness we  have  knowledge,  but  it 
is  a  very  imperfect  and  inexact  kind  of 
knowledge  when  these  relations  are 
merely  those  of  spac*  and  time.  It  1$ 
the  knowledge  of  a  very  young  child 
when  compared  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
man;  but  it  is  the  soil  from  which  the- 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  man- 
hood  grows. 

In  the  further  development  of  this- 
knowing  power  of  the  mind,  the  self 
changes  from  a  relatively  passive  being, 
dependent  upon  objects  and  events  to* 
stimulate  its  knowing  activity,  to  a  con- 
sciously active  being  seeking  to  associate- 
objects  and  events  with  the  view  of  at- 
taining some  purpose  or  end.  When 
the  mind  has  acquired  the  power  of 
marshaling  its  present  knowledge  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reveal  new  knowledge  it  has 
made  a  great  advancement  in  its  growth. 
It  is  now  no  longer  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  external  stimulus  of  objects 
and  events  but  can  use  its  acquired  ex- 
periences for  the  attainment  of  some  end 
which  it  has  set  up  for  itself.  This  form 
of  the  knowing  activity  is  called  atten- 
tion to  distinguish  it  from  the  other- 
form  which  may  be  called  passive  asso- 
ciation. We  have  then  these  four  dis- 
tinct steps  in  the  growth  of  the  know- 
ing power  of  the  mind,  viz:  1,  sensation; 
2,  perception,  or  the  discriminating  of 
the  difference  in  sensations  and  the  con- 
structing of  them  into  sense  objects;  3, 
passive  association  by  which  these  dif- 
ferent sense  objects  are  united  inta 
wholes  of  time  and  space;  4,  active  as- 
sociation or  attention  by  which  the  mind 
selects  and  associates  the  acquired  items 
of  knowledge  which  the  mind  has  re- 
tained and  its  present  sense  experiences, 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  certain 
end  in  knowledge  which  it  has  set  up  for 
itself. 

In  our  next  the  subject  of  attentioni 
will  be  discussed  more  at  length. 


^     • 
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SCHOOL   GOVERNMENT. 
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VIIL 


•  The  immediate  purpose  of  government 
in  school,  is  to  maintain  order.  Good 
discipline  is,  first  of  all,  good  behavior, 
good  conduct.  Matthew  Arnold  says 
^'Conduct  is  three-fourths  of  our  life,  and 
its  largest  concern.''  Ruskin  says  <<that 
•education  is  not  te&ching  people  to  know 
what  they  do  not  know,  but  to  behave  as 
they  do  not  behave."  Pestalozzi's  first 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  children  of 
the  wretched,  poverty  -  pressed  peas- 
Ants,  was  not  to  impart  knowledge, 
but  to  inculcate  habits  of  order,  cleanli- 
ness, and  good  behavior.  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris  says:  <<The  knowledge  of  most 
worth  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  behave 
one's  self."  But  behavior  is  the  outward 
form  only,  the  true  source  and  spirit  of 
which  lies  deeper  in  the  make  up  of  the 
child.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  this  out- 
ward conformity  to  <<rules  and  regula- 
lations"  is  the  development  of  a  self- 
governing  spirit  within.  Whenever 
school  government  does  not  foster  self- 
government  in  the  pupils,  it  is  not 
properly  administered.  The  little  child 
is  a  slave  to  his  appetites,  passions,  and 
other  impulses.  Education  is  a  process 
of  emancipation.  He  must  be  set  free 
from  his  lower  self  and  put  into  posses- 
sion of  his  rational,  his  ideal  self.  He  is 
characterless — education  must  build  a 
character  for  him.  Character  may  be 
considered  as  the  organized  sum  of  one's 
decisions  and  choices.  Making  choice 
then,  is  the  specific  activity  which  forms 
the  character.  Choices  are  made  in  the 
presence  of  desir.es  which  solicit  the  will 
to  act.  The  teacher  must  set  up  proper 
•ends  to  the  child's  endeavors,  and  stimu- 
late in  him  desires  for  their  realization. 

The  lowest  ipcentlve  through  which  to 
appeal  to  the  child  is  fear  of  punishment. 
It  appeals  to  the  physical  nature  of  the 
-child.  It  is  used  frequently  in  training 
brutes.  The  activity  aroused  through 
fear  has  its  source  wholly  outside  of  both 
the  pupil  and  the  task  to  be  accom- 
plished. Fear,  ak«ajnotiv^e,  is. expensive. 
It  consumes  nervous  force  very  rapidly. 
It  diminishes  the  child's  available  energy 
just  to  the  extent  that   it  controls  him. 

Is   it  ever    a  proper  incentive?     We 


have  placed  it  lowest  in  the  scale  because 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  negative  of  all  moral 
stimuli,  but  it  is  a  thousand  times  better 
than  no  incentive  at  all.  A  boy  would 
better  be  whipped  into  obedience  than 
not  to  obey  at  all.  A  military  govern- 
ment is  preferable  to  anarchy.  Fear, 
even,  of  this  low  type,  is  far  better  than 
irreverence — the  vice  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. In  fact  it  is  the  ground  of  respect 
and  the  first  step  toward  reverence. 
<  *The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom. " 

Take  from  Christianity  all  fear  of  the 
<<  wrath  to  come"  and  it  would  be  shorn 
of  much  of  its  power  over  men.  The 
teacher  who  possesses  neither  the  moral 
nor  the  physical  courage  to  inspire  this 
emotion  in  pupils  that  can  be  reached  in 
no  other  way,  deserves,  and  will  doubt- 
less enjoy,  their  contempt  quite  as  much 
as  the  one  who  relies  wholly  upon  it. 

The  next  round  on  *«the  ladder  by 
which  we  rise"  is  reward  in  its  lowest 
form,  viz.,  the  gratification  of  the  appe- 
tite. The  old  fashioned  candy-and-apple 
treat  which  the  <<master"  was  obliged  to 
give  at  Christmas  time  in  order  to-keep 
on  good  terms  with  his  pupils  and  save 
himself  from  becoming  the  victim  of 
severe  practical  jokes,  is  an  example  of 
this  class  of  incentives. 

We  still  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
hopeless  efforts  of  two  or  three  of  these 
old-time  pedagogues,  who  left  sweet  re- 
minders of  themselves  on  the  sensitive 
palates  of  their  rustic  disciples.  On  one 
occasion,  after  each  pupil  had  received 
his  apportionment,  a  stampede  to  secure 
the  small  portion  left  in  the  box  was 
scarcely  prevented  at  the  point  of  a  for- 
midable **  birch  of  justice"  vigorously 
wielded. 

But  there  are  other  forms  of  reward 
not  so  -objectionable.  1  refer  to  merit 
cards,  prizes,  etc.  As  a  pupil  I  also  had 
some  experience  with  this  form  of  incen- 
tives, and  as  a  teacher  I  could  not  utter 
my  protest  against,  it  if  held  to  the  in- 
junction, <^ Let  him  that  is  without  sin 
cast  the  first  stone."  But  two  points  of 
view  are  better  than  one,  and  hindsight 
is  usually  a  clearer  view  than  foresight. 
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A  bit  of  personal   experience  will  give 
concrete  form  to  the  discussion. 

A  beautiful  book  was  to  reward  the 
pupil  who  secured  the  rgreatest  number 
of  <*head  marks*'  in  a  spelling  class  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  pupils.  The  inertia 
of  those  unfortunate  pupils  who  were  in 
the  deplorable  state  of  self-confessed 
weakness  in  the  highly  artificial  art  of 
spelling  was  utterly  unmoved  by  the  sup- 
posed inducement.  They  were  lured 
along  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge  by 
no  entrancing  visions  of  the  ideal  self 
receiving  from  the  hand  of  an  admiring 
teacher  a  brand  new,  gilt^dged  book. 
As  the  schoolboy  of  to-day  would  put  it, 
•'they  knew  they  weren't  in  it."  The 
mediocre  spellers  were  equally  certain  of 
their  fate,  and  cherished  no  fond  hopes 
to  be  disappointed.  Less  than  a  half 
dozen  quietly  tucked  themselves  away 
into  the  chimney  corner  on  the  long 
winter  evenings  and  buckled  down  to  the 
task,  **words,  words,  words."  Phthisic, 
Xenophon,  queue,  and  all  their  tribe  were 
one  by  one  held  up  in  the  clear  sunlight 
of  orthographic  vision  until  the  true 
order  of  their  mysterious  combinations 
was  forever  burned  into  the  memory. 
All  other  studies  had  to  take  their 
chances  during  school  hours.  It  was 
spelling  «*for  revenue  only."  The  other 
members  of  the  class  were  not  without 
interest  in  the  contest.  Each  aspirant 
for  the  prize  had  his  adherents  amonp 
the  dullards  and  lucky-go-easy  fellows, 
whose  chief  business  it  was  to  miss 
words  at  the  proper  time — that  is,  when- 
ever the  hero  of  their  choice  appeared 
below  them  on  his  upward  march  for  the 
''head  mark."  Well,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  by  the  generous  help  of  my 
friends  I  won  the  prize,  which  was  a  very 
interesting  book  about  <'good  boys." 

The  merit  cards  used  in  the  same 
school  by  another  teacher,  who  relied 
upon  external  stimuli  as  the  chief  source 
of  interest,  were  no  less  subject  to  abuse. 
The  reward  for  the  greatest  number  of 
merits  was  a  large  diploma  which  the 
teacher  flourished  before  the  school  at 
the  beginning  of  the  contest.  This,  by 
the  way,  was  the  only  glimpse  I  ever  had 
of  it.  The  larger  boys  regarded  the  lit-, 
tie  red  and  blue  tickets  as  trivial,  and 
freely  distributed  them  among  the  girls 
with  merry  eyes  and  pretty  curls.  The 
smaller  boys  made  various  uses  of  them, 


chiefly  artistic  and  commercial.  I  was 
fortunate  that  year  with  my  crop  of  pop- 
corn, and  manv  an  ear  hid  in  the  wood- 
pile  in  the  morning  or  carried  in  my 
pocket  all  day  was  quietly  exchanged  at 
the  close  of  school  for  two  merits  won  by 
a  thrifty  little  rogue  who  hadn't  missed 
a  word  in  spelling,  nor  whispered  all  day, 
(according  to  his  own  report)  in  order 
that  he  might  munch  pop-corn  during  the 
long  winter  evening. 

The  contest  soon  narrowed  itself  down 
to  a  race  between  the  pretty  girls  and 
the  commercially  inclined  boys.  The 
poor,  short-sighted  pedagogue  Anally 
awoke  to  the  folly  of  his  undertaking  and 
severely  censured,  not  himself  nor  his 
system,  but  the  < ^dishonest  pupils." 

Perhaps  some  teachers  will  claim  that 
they  have  used  the  above  incentives  or 
others  like  them,  with  much  better  suc- 
cess. I  prefer,  however,  in  all  such  cases' 
to  hear  the  testimony  of  their  pupils  in 
after  years,  when  the  light  of  mature 
judgment  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  question.  Things  are  not  always 
what  they  seem.  In  one  of  our  county 
institutes  this  last  summer  I  found  a 
number  of  teachers  who  make  daily  use 
of  the  ** self-reporting"  system,  and  who 
were  ready  to  defend  it.  But  one  of  the 
high  school  graduates  who  had  grown  up 
in  this  same  school,  under  this  system, 
and  who  is  now  himself  a  teacher,  told 
me  that  very  few  of  the  pupils  made  any 
pretense  at  telling  the  truth  in  giving 
these  reports.  Among  the  pupils  the  sys- 
tem was  simply  a  hissing  and  a  by-word. 
The  fact  is, .  weak-kneed  disciplinarians 
will  snatch  at  any  device  that  will  shift 
the  responsibility  of  government  from 
their  own  personal  supervision,  vigi. 
lance,  and  force  of  character.  The  value 
of  any  incentive  to  study,  or  device  for 
maintaining  order,  is  determined  by  the 
condition  ia  which  it  leaves  the  pupil 
with  respect  to  industry  and  right  con- 
duct, after  the  stimulus  has  run  its  course 
or  ceased  to  lure.  If  the  incentive  is  an 
artificial  one,  like  those  mentioned  above, 
it  must  be  continued  from  term  to  term. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  continued  oper- 
ation of  these  external  stimuli  may  estab- 
lish a  psychicaL  mechanism  which  in 
time  may  result  in  the  growth  of  perma- 
nent interest.  But  there  is  a  moral  risk 
in  the  use  of  any  incentive  that  does  not 
touch  the  child  at  his  highest  ethical  point. 
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A  city  superintendent  of  schools  told 
me  a  few  years  ago  that  there  had  not 
been  a  case  of  tardiness  in  his  schools 
for  seven  years.  A  half  holiday  was 
given  monthly  to  each  room  in  which  no 
case  of  tardiness  had  occurred.  For  a 
single  tardy  mark,  however,  the  privi- 
lege was  withheld.  The  result  was  that 
a  pupil  who  saw  on  approaching  the 
school  grounds  that  he  was  going  to 
come  in  tardy  **passed  by  on  the  other 
side;"  for  to  be  the  means  of  depriving 
the  other  children  of  their  coveted  privi- 
lege was  to  suffer  the  slings  and  arrows, 
the  whips  and  scorns  of  outraged  inno- 
cence for  the  remainder  of  that  month  at 
least. 


We  can  see  how  such  a  system  may  not 
be  wholly  bad  in  its  effects.  Tardiness 
may  have  been  the  besetting  evil  of  that 
school.  A  method  of  stigmatizing  it  in 
the  minds  of  the  children  might  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  habit  of  promptness 
and  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  commu- 
nity against  tardiness  in  all  the  organi- 
zations, church,  Sunday-school,  prayer 
meeting,  etc. 

This  device  approaches  more  nearly  the 
natural  incentives  than  any  of  the  others 
above  mentioned,  since  it  is  a  time  offense 
mediated  through  a  time  reward.  But 
in  regard  to  all  of  the  incentives  men- 
tioned herein,  I  believe  we  can  truly  say 
that  there  is  '*a  more  excellent  way." 


HOW  IS  FORMAL  CULTURE  POSSIBLE? 

PBOF.   E.    E.   BROWN,    UNIVERSITY  OP  CALIFORNIA. 


This  question  is  raised  and  discussed 
in  a  most  interesting  manner  by  the 
founder  of  the  Society  for  Scientific  Ped- 
agogy, Tuiskon  Ziller.  By  formal  cul- 
ture he  means  such  culture  as  yields 
results  in  one  field  of  thought  that  can 
be  carried  over  into  other  fields,  and  util- 
ized there.  The  question  is  one  that 
involves  some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  pedagogic  theory,  and  a  consider- 
ation of  Ziller*s  view  may  not  be  without 
interest  for  us  at  the  present  time. 

Ziller  maintains  that  skill,  efficiency, 
or  power  in  one  sphere  of  knowledge  is 
ordinarily  no  assurance  of  like  ability  in 
other  spheres.  A  good  memory  for 
places  does  not  necessarily  bring  with  it 
a  good  memory  for  names  or  numbers. 
Active  imagination  and  sound  under- 
standing in  one  sphere  is  consistent  with 
positive  dullness  in  another.  A  formal 
culture,  the  benefit  of  which  extends 
from  one  thought-circle  to  another,  is 
not  possible  so  long  as  those  thought- 
circles  are  not  brought- into  close-connec- 
tion with  each  other.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  study  of  languages,  or  of  a  par- 
ticular language,  or  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, will  train  the  power  of  thought 
in  general.  Starting  from  his  general 
principle  that  the  thought-circle  in  which 
the  power  is  first  generated  must  be 
brought  into  close  connection  with  that 
into  which  such  power  is  to  be  carried 
and  applied,  Ziller  proceeds  to  lay  down 


three  particular  conditions  on  which  the 
possibility  of  such  carrying  over  of  power 
necessarily  depends.  These  conditions 
he  describes  as  follows: 

1.  <<  Thoughts,  feelings,  and  other 
mental  products  which  have  been  culti- 
vated in  one  department  are  extended  to 
another  and  assure  to  it  their  aid  when 
both  departments  are  brought  into  so 
close  connection  that  the  culture  of  the 
first  is  actually  reproduced  at  those 
•points  and  in  those  members  where  the 
connection  is  established;  and  not  until 
then  is  such  aid  assured.  To  be  sure,  the 
culture  must  not  only  reach  over  from 
the  first  department  into  the  second;  the 
connection  of  the  second  department  with 
the  first  must  be  accomplished  quite  in- 
dependently." For  example,  consider 
the  historical,  geographical,  and  scien- 
tific material  to  be  found  in  the  reading' 
of  a  foreign  language.  The  language  is 
studied  for  the  sake  of  the  language;  but 
the  information  contained  may  aid  one  in 
the  general  study  of  history,  geography, 
etc.  However,  that  this  may  be  the 
case,  it  is  necessary  that  special  atten- 
tion be  directed  to  this  information  in 
connection  with  the  reading;  and  neces- 
sary further,  that  when  the  help  of  this 
information  is  needed  in  the  independent 
study  of  history,  or  other  related 
branches,  it  be  referred  to  distinctly  and 
put  into  its  proper  place  in  the  branch  of 
study  concerned. 
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2.  <<But  a  second  condition  must  have 
preceded  that  already  mentioned,  if  for. 
mal  culture  is  to  be  certainly  attained; 
the  material  in  question  must  have  been 
wrought  out  ideally/'  By  this  is  meant 
that  the  particular  facts  contained  in  that 
material,  must  have  been  referred  to  the 
general  ideas  under  which  they  fall. 
When  a  general  notion,  a  rule,  is  applied, 
when  a  mistake  is  corrected,  the  special 
application,  or  correction,  must  be  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple involved.  A  particular  fact  learned 
in  one  study  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much 
use  in  another  branch,  but  that  particu- 
lar fact  may  illustrate  a  general  principle 
which  will  be  of  as  much  value  in  the 
second  study  as  in  the  first.  This  is 
then  the  second  way  in  which  the  work 
done  in  one  branch  may  give  added  power 
for  the  work  in  other  branches. 

3.  <<But  even  when  this  logical  elab- 
oration of  material  'is  secured  in  one 
department  and  likewise  the  connection 
of  the  first  department  with  the  second, 
in  one  direction  as  well  as  in  the  oppo- 
site, the  formal  effect  is  secured,  thirdly, 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  matei'ial 
on  which  it  is  to  be  realized  is  sufficiently 
well  known  in  its  full  extent."  Other- 
wise what  has  been  ideally  mastered  in 
one  department,  will  be  of  use  in  the 
other  department  only  by  way  of  explain- 
ing and  correcting  a  point  here  and  there. 
Such  help  as  this  is  of  small  significance. 

Ziller  sums  up  these  three  conditions 
in  the  following  statement:  ^'Formal 
power  and  efficiency  nowhere  arises  from 
an  isolated  concept-mass;  it  never  arises 
unless  at  least  the  concept-mass  has  been 
logically  wrought  out,  and  even  then  it 
does  not  arise  unless  the  content  of  that 
sphere  in  which  the  logically  wrought- 
out  material  is   to  be    re-produced   and 

made  good,  is  sufficiently  well  known.'' 

*  *  *  * 

This  statement  of  the  conditions  nec- 
essary to  an  increase  of  mental  power  in 
general,  as  apart  from  the  power  to  do 
one  specific  thing,  is  important.  It  has 
been  commonly  held  that  well-directed 
training  in  any  one  study  results  in  an 
increase  of  mental  power  for  all  uses,  in 
all  directions.  The  thorough  training  of 
the  memory  in  any  one  direction  is  sup- 
posed to  result  in  greater  strength  of 
memory  in  all  directions ;  and  still  further, 
in  greater  strength  of  mind  in  all  mental 


operations.  Still  more  has  it  been  sup- 
posed, that  the  exercise  of  thinking  on 
any  one  kind  of  material,  mathematical, 
linguistic,  or  scientific,  would  increase 
the  reasoning  power  for  all  uses,  and 
strengthen  the  mind  for  all  other  opera- 
tions. Some  error  there  seems  to  have 
been  here.  Ziller's  enumeration  of  three 
ways  in  which  knowledge  gained  in  one 
department  becomes  power  for  other 
departments,   is   highly  suggestive  and 

valuable. 

*  *  »  * 

But  is  Ziller  right  in  asserting  so  ab- 
solutely that  there  is  nothing  more  ? 
Does  labor  and  attainment  in  any  one 
sphere  leave  behind  it  no  residuum  of 
power  available  in  other  spheres  ?  Is 
mental  power  wholly  specific;  never  and 
in  no  aspect  generic  ?  These  are  impor- 
tant questions.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  moreover,  that  common  experi- 
ence points  to  a  wider  Availability  of  the 
results  of  culture  than  Ziller  recognizes. 
But  what,  on  close  analysis  does  that 
general  result  of  culture  consist  in  ?  Can 
it  not  be  more  accurately  determined  ? 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place 
that  Ziller's  view  is  consistent  with  the 
Herbartian  psychology,  which  he  accepts 
and  follows.  According  to  that  psychol- 
ogy, the  unit  of  all  mental  cativity  is  the 
concept.  Will  is  dependent  on  concepts; 
that  is,  will  is  subordinate  to  thought. 
The  concept — rudimentary  knowledge — 
is  the  primary  state  of  the  mind ;  all  else 
is  secondary.  It  is  difficult  then  to  see 
what  result  culture  can  yield,  available 
for  the  general  uses  of  the  soul,  that  does 
not  consist  in  or  depend  wholly  upon 
concepts,  or  the  so-called  <<blendings" 
or  *«  complexes"  of  concepts. 

But  suppose  we  assume,  with  Professor 
James  and  Herbert  Spencer  and  others 
of  the  more  recent  school  of  psychology, 
that  a  rudimentary  volition  is  as  elemen- 
tary a  condition  of  the  mind  as  this  rudi- 
mentary knowledge;  that  in  fact  the  unit 
of  all  mental  activity  is  two-sided,  having 
a  receptive  aspect  and  an  outgiving 
aspect.  We  have  then  the  view  that  is 
represented  by  the  so-called  <*  psychic 
arc."  The  fundamental  act  of  the  mind, 
according  to  this  view,  consists  in  the  re- 
ception of  an  impression  from  the  outer 
world  through  the  medium  of  the  senses 
and  the  making  of  an  impression  in  turn 
upon  the  outer  world  by  means  of  some 
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form  of  muscular  activity.  In  sub-con- 
scious mental  action  the  second  part  of 
this  process  follows  the  first  immediately. 
In  conscious  action  the  process  may  be 
interrupted  and  more  or  less  of  associa- 
tion of  the  given  impression  with  the  ac- 
quired content  of  the  mind  may  take 
place  before  the  outgoing  impression  is 
made;  this  intermediate  process  may  par- 
take more  or  less  of  the  general  character 
of  the  fundamental  process  described 
above  and  may  at  the  same  time  rise  to 
the  heights  of  the  most  abstract  reason- 
ing or  the  noblest  moral  aspiration ;  but 
the  outcome  to  be  looked  for  is,  only  a 
better  regulated  outgoing  activity.  Of 
cours^  no  one  will  suppose  that  this  line 
or  two  is  intended  to  tell  off-hand  the 
whole  story  of  the  mind;  but  the  single 
consideration  here  presented  seems  to 
contain  some  important  consequences  for 
our  educational  theory. 

Now,  if  rudimentary  knowledge  and 
rudimentary  will  are  both  fundamental 
facts  of  mental  action,  and  the  one  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  other,  it 
would  seem  as  if  we  might  look  for 
formal  culture  along  the  line  of  will  as 
well  as  along  the  line  of  knowledge. 
Will  finds  its  bearing  on  the  purely  in- 
tellectual processes  in  the  form  of  volun- 
tary attention.  Another  result,  then,  of 
thorough  instruction  in  any  one  field  of 
knowledge,  which  may  be  carried  over 
into  other  fields  and  find  fruitful  applica- 
tion there,  is  increased  power  of  volun- 
tary attention.  And  this  result  answers 
to  common  experience.  For  men  un- 
familiar with  psychological  terms  will 
say  that  sound  education  increases  one's 
power  of  concentration,  which  is  the 
same  thing  expressed  in  a  different  way. 
Furthermore,  the  most  of  the  general  re- 
sults supposed  to  flow  from  education 
appear  on  careful  analysis  to  be  at  bot- 
tom simply  this.  The  exercise  of  one 
kind  of  memory  may  in  fact  increase  the 
ability  to  remember  anything,  if  it  adds 
to  the  strength  of  voluntary  attention. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  most 
of  our  attention  is  involuntary,  depend- 
ing upon  interest;  and  that  such  atten- 
tion is  more  immediately  fruitful  for  the 
intellectual  life  than  the  voluntary  sort. 
But  voluntary  attention  finds  its  signifi- 
cance in  this  fact,   that  it  enables  him 


who  exercises  it  to  turn  away  from  what 
is  immediately  interesting  to  something 
which  the  judgment  alBQrms  to  be  more 
important;  «and  to  hold  the  thought  down 
to  the  less  interesting  but  more  impor- 
tant object  till  that  becomes  in  itself 
interesting. 

The  principle  of  the  **psychic  arc"  has 
undoubtedly  other  and  equally  import, 
ant  consequences  in  its  bearing  on  edu- 
cational theory.  *  These  may  be  dis- 
cussed at  another  time,  but  there  is  not 
place  for  them  here.  Another  element 
of  formal  culture  may  be  added  to  Ziller's 
list;  though  in  the  last  analysis  it  may 
not  be  essentially  different  from  that 
already  presented.  Sound  education 
in  any  one  department  of  knowledge 
leads  to  the  formation  of  method- 
ical habits,  or  perhaps  better,  the  habit 
of  method.  The  habit  of  close  observa- 
tion, association,  induction,  and  deduc- 
tion, acquired  in  the  handling  of  one  kind 
of  thought-content,  may  be  applied,  not 
so  perfectly  perhaps,  but  effectually,  to 
the  treatment  of  any  other  thought- 
content,  however  remote  from  the  first. 

There  are  results  in  feeling  that  are 
carried  over  readily  from  one  sphere  to 
others,  no  matter  how  remote.  Note 
how  a  general  tone  of  self-confidence 
once  established  in  the  mind  of  an  other- 
wise diffident  child  braces  up  every  form 
of  mental  activity  thereafter.  There  are 
moral  qualities  that,  once  securcki,  react 
on  intellectual  processes,  and  acknowl- 
edge no  such  bounds  as  Ziller  imposes. 
The  ardent  love  of  truth  and  the  sense  of 
intellectual  responsibility  that  may  be 
aroused  through  instruction — what  men- 
tal activity  do  they  fail  to  touch  with 
vivifying  power? 

So  we  shall  thank  Ziller  for  having 
moderated  some  unreasonable  claims  and 
having  at  the  same  time  pointed  out 
some  neglected  principles,  which  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  observe  in  instruction. 
But  we  are  not  ready  to  accept  in  full  the 
negative  side  of  his  argument.  We  shall 
still  have  faith  in  the  far-reaching  results 
of  instruction  that  defy  the  attempt  to 
confine  them  within  narrow  theoretical 
limits,  and  shall  continue  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  best  things  in  education  are 
of  this  kind. 
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The  school  must  be,  in  an  important 
sense,  as  has  been  said,  the  nursery  of 
the  other  institutions  of  society.  It  must 
be  in  spirit  and  in  practice,  in  a  small  and 
elementary  way,  what  the  social  order  is. 
It  must  make  the  pupils  touch  the  life  of 
the  community  in  as  many  points  as  pos- 
sible.  It  must  not  longer  be  true,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past  in  too  many  schools, 
that  the  pupils  pass  through  the  entire 
course  and  graduate  from  the  high  school 
without  seeing  any  connection  between 
their  school  life  and  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. So  much  as  to  the  function  in 
general,  of  the  public  school. 

What  shall  be  the  specific  course  of  in- 
struction followed  in  the  public  schools? 
If  it  were  practicable  to  employ  teachers 
who  see  the  true  relation  of  school  to 
life,  we  should  not  feel  the  pressing  need 
of  answering  this  question  by  prescrib- 
ing a  definite  course.  The  oft  repeated 
remark  attributed  to  Emerson,  that  he 
cared  little  about  what  his  child  studied 
provided  his  teacher  were  fully  qualified, 
is  another  statement  of  this  idea.  The 
proper  teaching  of  any  one  subject  in- 
volves the  teaching  of  all.  The  compe- 
tent teacher  may  begin  at  any  point 
where  the  child's  interest  is  centered  and 
radiate  from  that  so  as  to  include  the 
entire  curriculum.  This  is  only  repeat- 
ing what  has  been  said  so  often,  that  the 
social  order  is  an  organic  unity  and  that 
you  can  begin  anywhere  in  the  study  of 
it  and  find  that  with  which  you  began  in 
every  part  of  it.  The  school  becomes  to 
both  teacher  and  child  a  miniature  social 
order,  in  which  the  processes  of  life  are 
worlsed  out  both  ideally  and  actually. 

The  living  over  in  the  imagination  and 
in  practice  the  experiences  of  those  who 
have  formulated  our  social  life  seems  to 
be  the  distinguishing  purpose  of  the 
school.  The  pupil  should  study  in  school 
what  he  has  the  ability  to  apprehend  of 
what  he  must  practice  when  he  leaves  it. 
The  different  subjects  of  study  are  only 
the  different  activities  systematized  into 
sciences,  which  are  the  warp  and  woof  of 
onr  social  life. 

Now  life,  as  I  have  said,  in  every  ex- 


perience has  its  form  and  its  meaning 
side — its  particular  and  universal  aspect. 
The  child  is  at  first  interested  in  the  form 
more  than  in  the  meaning.  It  asks 
**Why?"at  every  turn,  it  is  true;  but 
it  stays  not  for  the  answer  unless  that 
answer  is  very  objective  and  formal. 
And  yet  this  instinctive  <*why"  must  be 
stimulated  to  develop  into  a  rational 
*<why*'  through  proper  teaching. 

My  first  and  general  answer  to  the 
inquiry,  **  What  should  be  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  public  school,"  is  that 
it  should  be  the  present  curriculum  of 
study  now  followed  in  our  more  thought- 
ful and  growing  schools, — **fads"  and 
all.  I  see  in  this  recent  and  more  ad- 
vanced curriculum  of  studies  an  effort  to 
make  a  closer  connection  between  the 
school  and  the  social  order  in  what  con- 
stitute the  essential  forms  of  activity  in 
both.  Reading,  mathematics,  language- 
study,  drawing  and  writing,  geography^ 
natural  science,  history  and  biography, 
literature,  music,  manual  training,  in  all 
of  which  there  is  both  thinking  and 
doing,  are  names  of  the  different  activ- 
ities that  constitute  society.  These 
groups  of  activities  do  not  exist  apart  in 
actual  life,  though  they  can  be  arranged 
into  separate  sciences. 

Refiect  for  a  moment  upon  what  is  in- 
volved in  an  artist's  drawing  of  a  fiower 
or  planning  of  a  house.  There  is  meas- 
urement, and  language,  and  history,  and 
geography,  and  art,  and  literature,  and 
science,  and  more.  They  are  all  there, 
more  or  less  prominently  active.  And 
the  more  prominently  they  are  all  there, — 
that  is,  the  more  the  SBsthetic,  the  intel- 
lectual, and  the  moral  sense  are  combined 
in  the  doing  of  these  things, — the  more 
perfect  is  the  doing.  It  is  when  we  sep- 
arate any  of  these  activities  of  life  from 
the  life  that  they  become  **fads" — when 
they  are  isolated  and  taught  as  unrelated 
subjects.  Each  must  be  made  to  illum- 
inate the  others  in  school,  just  as  each  is 
made  to  illuminate  the  others  in  actual 
life.  The  school  has  made  <<fads"  of 
other  subjects  than  clay-modeling  or 
drawing.     The  three  ^<R's,''  as  we  have 
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•often  been  guilty  of  teaching  them,  are 
little  more  than  <<fads."  Life  is  filled 
with  <<fads.''  Much  of  the  literature,  and 
art,  and  philosophy,  and  even  charity, 
that  is  found  in  society  is  merely  a  **fad." 
Those  who  pursue  them  do  not  live  them. 

But  the  social  order,  nevertheless,  has 
a  charity,  a  literature,  an  art,  and  a 
philosophy  which  it  lives,  and  which  are 
constituent  elements  of  its  being,  not- 
withstanditig  the  '^faddists  and  their 
fads." 

The  school  studies  about  which  there 
is  so  much  contention  should  help  to  give 
form  to  the  lives  of  the  children.  These 
studies  are  in  the  school  because  they 
are  in  the  nature  of  the  child.  When 
they  are  so  taught  by  teachers  who  know 
their  meaning  no  one  will  question  their 
right  to  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 
With  the  proper  and  legitimate  use  of 
these  illuminating  subjects  n6t  less  but 
more  of  the  three  **R's"  will  be  acquired. 

While  this  analysis  seems  to  me  to 
suggest  a  justification  of  the  modern 
course  of  study  in  its  conception  and 
general  practice,  it  does  not  imply  any 
justification  for  the  specific  application 
of  this  course  to  many  schools. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  pedagogical 
errors  of  which  we  commit  so  many;  of 
the  mistakes  of  judgment  in  teaching 
forms  without  meaning,  or  attempting  to 
teach  meaning  without  forms;  of  the 
error  of  trying  to  teach  young  children 
the  science  of  processes  before  they  are 
familiar  with  the  things  as  related — 
teaching  the  pure  science  before  the  pu- 
pil has  become  familiar  with  its  applica- 
tions in  the  affairs  of  life.  These  mis- 
takes arise  from  wrong  notions  of  the 
processes  of  mental  growth  and  of  the 
relation  of  the  school  to  the  social  order. 

But  the  demand  for  9,  specific  course 
of  instruction  for  all  of  the  schools  of  a 
system  works  a  needless  injury  to  many 
children.  The  school  should  recognize 
the  attainments  of  the  child  on  entering 
it,  and  begin  his  instruction  at  that 
point.  It  seems  to  me  to  require  no 
argument  to  prove  that  the  same  course 
of  study  from  the  beginning  is  not  equally 
well  adapted  to  a  school  of  Bohemians,  or 
Italians,  or  Polish  children,  of  the  grade 
of  intelligence  of  European  peasants,  and 
to  a  school  composed  of  children  from 
American  homes  of  the  better  class.  If 
it  is  the  thing  needed  by  the  Bohemians 


it  certainly  cannot  be  the  best  thing  for 
the  other  schools.  That  we  think  the 
same  curriculum  fitted  to  both  is  to  me 
evidence  of  our  ignorance  of  the  relative 
attainments  and  power  of  these  different 
classes  of  children,  and  an  indication 
of  our  inability  properly  to  estimate  the 
results  of  our  training  upon  them.  The 
school  cannot  ignore  the  home  and  social 
life  of  the  child.  It  must  help  to  main- 
tain and  raise  the  improvement  there  at- 
tained. Bohemians  are  not  Americans 
merely  because  they  live  in  America.  It 
is  not  until  they  become  identified  with 
the  American  life  that  they  can  be  called 
Americans.  To  lead  their  children  into 
the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  this  life  from 
their  alien  point  of  departure  is  a  very 
different  problem  than  is  that  of  leading 
the  American  child  reared  in  an  intelli- 
gent home  and  cultured  social  environ- 
ment into  a  more  abundant  knowledge 
and  spirit  of  this  life. 

This  difference  exists  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  among  the  schools  of  all 
grades,  and  among  the  individual  mem- 
bers in  the  same  school.  And  a  similar 
difference  exists  among  the  members 
of  the  social  order.  The  social  order  is 
fluid  enough,  however,  to  take  its  mem- 
bers on  its  own  ground  and  give  them 
what  they  are  able  ^nd  willing  to  receive 
that  shall  identify  them  more  closely 
with  the  social  whole.  Has  not  the 
school  something  to  learn  from  Ameri- 
can life  that  will  help  it  to  adapt  a  gen- 
eral and  necessary  course  of  training  to 
the  specific  needs  of  different  communi- 
ties and  different  schools. 

The  only  possible  way  that  this  adap- 
tation can  be  made  at  this  time,  with  the 
teaching  force  as  inefficient  as  it  is,  is 
through  more  efficient  supervision  of  the 
instruction  in  these  schools,  by  super- 
visors who  see  the  different  needs  of  the 
schools  and  are  left  free  to  supply  them 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  This  pro- 
gress, like  all  other  progress,  must  begin 
with  the  improvement  of  the  ideas  of 
those  at  the  head.  The  greatest  need  of 
the  country  in  public  school  education,  I 
repeat  is  intelligent,  devoted  supervisors 
of  instruction  who  are  hospitable  to  new 
ideas,  and  who  have  not  forgotten  that  it 
is  their  first  duty  to  grow.  The  super- 
visors must  educate  the  teachers.  Every 
system  of  schools  must  also  be  a  system 
of  training  schools  for  teachers. 
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Now  the  improvement  that  seems  most 
urgent  in  our  supervision  is  a  change  of 
emphasis  in  our  course  of  iostruction 
from  the  formal  aspect  to  the  meaning  or 
content  phase  of  the  subjects.  This  has 
already  been  urged  in  this  paper.  But 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  it  is  im- 
portant that  more  prominence  be  given 
to  those  studies  that  are  rich  in  charac- 
ter-forming material.  Every  school, 
even  the  poorest,  has  its  silent  and  what 
may  be  called,  its  institutional  infiuence 
*  ia  building  character.  But  it  can  be 
made  a  more  consciously  active  influence. 
This  means  that  the  feelings  must  be 
aroused  to  an  equal  activity  with  the  in- 
tellect. History  and  biography,  litera- 
ture and  the  natural  sciences  are  the  sub- 
jects that  are  especially  rich  in  moral 
content.  They  aid  more  than  the  others 
ia  the  formation  of  high  ideals  of  charac- 
ter and  worthiness  of  purpose. 

The  so-called  Herbartian  movement  in 
this  country  has  this  for  one  of  its  aims. 
It  is  working  for  a  concentration  of 
studies  around  those  rich  in  moral  con- 
tent. This  movement  is  certain Iv  headed 
in  the  right  direction.  If  it  shall  be  con- 
tent to  keep  on  growing  and  not  be  too 
aaxious  to  formulate  itself  into  a  system 
with  definite  metes  and  bounds,  it  prom- 
ises to  aid  greatly  in  the  ushering  in  of  a 
better  order  of  instruction. 


I  have  tried  to  give  as  fully  as  time 
and  your  patience  would  permit,  my  idea 
of  what  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  reasons  for  it.  In  re- 
viewing it  I  seem  to  have  said  in  differ- 
ent words,  what  has  so  often  been  re- 
peated, that  education  in  the  schools 
should  work  for  the  highest  development 
of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  that 
the  ''whole  boy  or  girl  should  be  sent  to 
school."  It  is  through  intelligence  and 
moral  living  in  the  social  order,  with  a 
view  of  ''keeping  up  and  raising  the  im- 
provement that  has  been  attained,''  that 
the  noblest  manhood  or  womanhood  must 
be  achieved. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  teachers 
of  this  country  must  examine  the  foun- 
dation of  their  educational  structure 
anew.  I  believe  that  they  will  find  it 
well  laid  and  firm.  But  it  may  be  that 
in  the  structure  itself  it  will  be  discovered 
that  some  of  the  stones  which  the  orig. 
inal  builders  rejected  must  become — not 
the  chief  stones  of  the  corners,  for  these 
must  ever  be  what  some  one  has  called 
the  four  "R's,"viz. :  Reading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  and  Righteousness;  but  they 
must  lie  close  to  these  and  give  to  them 
a  support  which  they  are  found  to  need, 
if  the  American  school  is  to  perf6rm  its 
function  in  American  life. 


THE  RIGHT  OP  INDIVIDUAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE. 


Every  great  interpreter  of  literature 
is  straightway  charged  by  a  majority  of 
those  who  follow  him  with  reading  into 
a  work  far  more  than  the  author  ever 
dreamed  of  putting  there.  At  first 
blush  this  seems  a  valid  sort  of  criticism 
to  make,  yet  in  reality  it  has  slight 
foundation.  Granting  that  some  inter- 
pretations may  be  wholly  false,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  the  commentator  has 
the  right  to  find  whatever  is  there  by 
implication,  whether  the  author  ever 
saw  what  was  implied  or  not.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  every  reader  assumes 
that  what  he  himself  sees  must  obviously 
have  been  the  thought  of  the  author.  In- 
deed, I  have  known  an  old  lady  stoutly  to 
muntain  that  any  ifUerpretation  of  the 
Bible  is  an  unwarranted  liberty,  if  not  a 
moral  wrong.     For  how  many  countless 


generations,  have  men  regarded  Chris* 
tianity  as  a  burden  in  life,  even  though  a 
light  one.  Does  not  Christ  say,  "Take 
my  yoke  upon  you.  *  ♦  *  For  my 
yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light!" 
Matt.  ii.  People  have  accepted  the 
Roman  interpretation  of  yoke  as  an  em- 
blem of  servitude,  but  Prof.  Drummond 
asks:  "What  is  a  yoke  for?  What 
is  its  function?  To  add  a  new 
burden?*'  By  no  means.  It  is  a 
device  for  rendering  easy  the  hand 
work  that  must  be  done.  Hence  the 
Christian  life  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
added  burden,  but  a  means  for  rendering 
hard  things  easy.  Who  shall  say  that 
this  is  not  the  truer  interpretation?  Yet, 
if  true  at  all,  this  meaning  has  been 
there  from  the  beginning. 

Like    every    great    work    of    art,    a 
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play  of  Shakespeare  is  inaDy-sided.  It 
appeals  to  more  than  ooe  phase  of  hu- 
man experience,  and  is  likely  to  touch 
the  mind  of  the  reader  at  constantly 
varying  angles.  How  literature  would 
shrink,  even  for  the  critic  who  admits 
no  interpretation  but  his  own,  should  all 
persons  be  restricted  to  one  meaning 
supposed  to  be  the  sense  intended  by 
the  author!  Who  really  cares  for  what 
the  author  really  intended  (except  when 
one  insists  that  one's  own  interpretation 
is  the  author's)?  We  are  concerned  not 
with  the  author's  mood   or  his   turn  of 


mind,    but  with  his  work  as  an  outside 
accomplished  fact,   which  all  may  enjoy 
according   to    their  several    capacities. 
To  one  who  studiestbe  laws  of  appercep- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  a  poet's  creation 
cannot  be  read  exactly  alike  by  any  two 
persons.     Each   looks   with   the  meniial 
eyes  that  native  endowment  and  acquired 
knowledge  and  taste  have  furnished  him, 
and  he  sees — what  he  sees.     It  is  only  a 
bit  of  unconscious  self-flattery   when  he 
assumes  that  /lis  thought  is  necessarily 
the  author's. 


COMING  DOWN  TO  PLAIN  ENGLISH. 


Professor, — '*Mr.  A.,  define  appercep- 
tion. " 

Mr,  A, — i(rapidly)  ** Apperception  is 
the  fusion  of  two  masses  of  concepts  or 
notions,  after  a  preceding  transformation 
of  one  through  the  other. " 

Professor. — **Excellent.  Mr.  B.,  will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  state  in  easily  ap- 
prehended phraseology,  the  distinctive 
function  of  apperception  iu  the  realm  of 
psychical  activitiesY" 

Mr,B. — (more  rapidly)  **Through  ap- 
perception we  are  enabled  to  receive  cer- 
tain impressions  into  the  rational  unity 
of  our  empirical  self,  and  feel  their  rela- 
tion to  our  earlier  experiences  and  their 
worth  for  the  further  development  of  our 
personality. 

Professor. — (rubbing  his  hands)  **Very 
good,  Mr.  B.,  very  good.  Mr.  C,  of 
what  utility  is  the  apperception  of  the 
nature  of  the  apperceptive  activity  in  the 
details  of  the  process  of  instruction?" 


Mr.  C— (most  rapidly)  **It  will  enable 
the  instructor  to  ascertain  whether  the 
concept  masses  that  are  hospitably  dis- 
posed to  the  presented  data  have  ar- 
ranged themselves  above  the  threshold 
of  consciousness. "  -  •• 

Professor. — '^Exactly  so,  Mr.  C.  Now, 
Mr.  D. ,  what  would  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant suggestion  that  you  could  offer  to  an 
instructor  who  was  persistently  ignoring 
the  affinities  of  related  concepts  in  the 
presentation  of  unassimilated  mater- 
ial?" 

Mr.D. — (excitedly)  «*I  should  say*lower 
your  hind  sights,  you  stupid  fool.*" 

Professor. — (severely,  in  the  midst  of 
tumultuous  applause)  **Mr.  D.,  you  will 
be  kind  enough  hereafter  to  report  your 
conclusions  in  scholastic  terminology. 
The  esoteric  nature  of  philosophy  should 
preserve  it  from  the  apprehension  of  the 
vulgar."  0. 


Presently  the  dispute  between  Argen- 
tine and  Brazil  for  territory  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Uruguay  and  Barana, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Misiones, 
will  come  up  for  settlement  before  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
been  selected  as  arbitrator  by  the  two 
republics.  This  is  an  old  dispute  main- 
tained for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  in 
succession  between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  between  Argentine  and  Brazil,  as  the 
heirs  of  their  mother  countries.  The  Jes- 
uit fathers  planted  their  missions  in  this 
region  (hence  the  name)  and  taught  the 


natives  agriculture,  handicrafts,  and 
church  ceremonies.  These  natives  were 
faithful,  peaceful,  and  industrious,  and 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  climate 
and  prolific  soil,  the  interfluvial  territory 
whose  lines  had  never  been  properly  fixed 
became  and  continued  to  be  the  object  of 
longing  desire  by  both  countries.  Senor 
Zeballos,  is  specially  charged  with  the 
management  of  the  case  against  Brazil, 
and   will   present  the  argument  of  his 

country. Ooidthwaite's    Geographical 

Magazine. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


The  Ooiintry  School. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  heretofore, 
to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  import- 
cmoe  of  our  country  schools,  and  to  show 
teachers  that  one  who  instructs  children 
in  these  rural  colleges  is  not  a  subject 
for  commiseration  nor  contempt,  by  his 
fellows.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some 
drawbacks  peculiar  to  this  work.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  annoying  is  that 
the  teacher  is  often  obliged  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  janitor.  We  believe  that, 
in  many  cases,  this  may  be  avoided  if  the 
teacher  is  careful  when  he  makes  his  en- 
gagement to. stipulate  that  he  shall  be 
free  from  janitor's  duties.  But  we  re- 
member that  in  the  country  school  of  our 
boyhood,  we  not  only  used  to  build  the 
fires  most  of  the  time,  but  when  the 
school  house  needed  cleaning,  we  boys 
and  girls  used  to  get  together  on  Satur- 
day and  clean  it  up.  This  afforded  £t 
good  deal  'of  fun,  and  at  the  same,  time 
gave  us  a  vivid  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  condition  of  the  house. 

Again,  there  is  frequently  a  lack  of 
apparatus  in  the  country  school;  but  the 
cases  are  not  few  where  this  lack  is  not 
8o  great  as  it  is  in  the  school  of  the  town 
or  village.  But  it  is  probably  true  gen- 
erally that  a  really  efficieot,  wide-awake 
teacher  can  secure  proper  apparatus  from 
the  school  authorities  of  a  country  dis- 
trict with  less  difficulty  than  he  can  from 
the  board  of  education  of  a  town.  The 
multiplicity  of  classes  is  a  frequent  evil 
in  the  country  school.  Not  seldom  this 
arises  from  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  text- 
books. .  But  we  are  confident  that  a  skill- 
ful teacher  can  often  reduce  the  number 
of  classes  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent. 
Oertainly,  in  any  class  excepting  one  in 
reading,  a  mere  variety  of  text-books 
should  be  no  reason  for  separating  classes 
of  the  same  grade.  The  teacher  who  can 
teach  the  5ud;ec^,and  not  the  hook  merely^ 
can  assign  the  same  topic  from  several 
books,  and  the  variety  will  be  an  advant- 
age in  some  degree.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
somewhat  distracting  to  be  obliged  to 


hear  recitations  from  a,  b,  c,  to  algebra; 
but  to  us  that  distraction  would  be  less 
annoying  than  the  monotony  of  taking 
class  after  class  over  the  few  pages  of 
the  text-book,  covered  by  the  grade. 

Again,  the  wages  are  sometimes  less  in 
the  country  than  in  the  town,  although 
this  is  not  always  true,  by  any  means. 
But,  it  is  worth  considering,  that  the 
teacher  in  the  country  is  not  likely  to 
spend  so  much  money  as  the  teacher  in 
town;  board  is  generally  cheaper,  and 
the  temptations  to  expenditure  are  fewer. 
Frequently,  it  is  fo^nd  that  (40  in  the 
country  will  leave  more  in  the  teacher's 

Eocket  at  the  end  of  the  term  than  would 
50  in  the  town. 

The  teacher  in  the  country  is  perhaps 
more  subject  to  interference  than  the 
teacher  in  town — where  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation may  act  as  a  *<  buffer"  between 
'  the  parties,  if  they  should  'Be  in  opposi- 
tion. But  there  is  another  side;  that 
same  condition  of  affairs  which '^more 
readily  allows  annoying  interference, 
also  more  readily  allows  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, when  the  teacher  is  earnest  enough 
and  wise  enough  to  work  for  that  desir- 
able condition  of  things. 

But,  in  several  particulars,  the  advan- 
tages are  distinctly  and  clearly  with  the 
country  school.  Usually  the  pupils  are 
fresher  and  franker  in  their  natures; 
they  have  been  contaminated  less  by  con- 
tact with  the  lazy  and  the  vicious  of  their 
own  age  or  older..  When  their,  shyness 
is  overcome,  they  are  much  more  ready  as 
a  general  thing  to  respond  to  the  teach- 
er's efforts  both  for  their  scholastic  ad- 
vancement and  for  the  growth  of  their 
characters.  Besides,  the  country  offers 
fewer  attractions  to  take  their  thoughts 
away  from  their  school  work;  nor  is  the 
country  pupil  with  his  six  or  seven 
months  of  school  a  year  solikely  to  become 
indifferent  as  the  pupil  in  the  town  or 
city,  who  drags  wearily  through  his  nine 
or  ten. 

Once  more,  it  is  well  known  to  every 
intelligent  teacher,    especially  in   these 
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days  of  the  discussion  of  apperception , 
that  the  success  of  the  learner  in  any 
branch  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
nuntber  and  accuracy  of  the  concepts  per- 
taining to  1(h0^  matter  in  hand,  with 
which  he  begins  his  work.  The  country 
child  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
facts  of  nature;  his  varied  employments 
in  assisting  in  the  multiplicity  of  opera- 
tions  upon.. the.  farm  and  in  the  farmer's 
kitchen;  the  freer  life  he  has  lived  in  his 
early  days;  the  result  of  all  this  is  almost 
sure  to  be  t^at  he  goes  to  school  with  a 
larorer  stock  of  available  concepts  than  the 
child  who  has  grown  up  in  the  confusion 
of  the  town,  or  pity. 

It  does  seevfk  to  us  that  the  intelligent, 
earnest  teacher  in  the  country  has  oppor- 
tunities which  may  well  suppress  any 
envy  Of  his.brother  or  sister  in  the  town. 

Doubtless  .( .to  many,  the  isolation, 
the  diQiciilty  of  -  attending  lectures, 
and*  other  sources,  of  improvement 
or  amusement,  weighs  heavily  against 
the  country.  But  a  wide-awake  teacher 
in  a  goo4  country,  neighborhood  can  or- 
ganize, among,  the  young  people,  move- 
ments for.  improvement  and  recreation 
that  largely  cQmpensate  for  this. 

Take  leourage,  country  teachers,  your 
case  is  not  as  .deplorable  as  it  might  be; 
and  your:  opportunities  are  great. 

£.  C.  M. 


A  correspopdent  says:  <rPlease  ask 
some  of  the  contributors  to  The  Journal 
to  give  us  a  good  way  of  passing  chil- 
dren frona  Qpncrete  to  abstract  numbers." 
We  cheerfully  comply  with  this  request, 
and  hope  to  have,  from  some  of  our  read- 
ers, a  satisfjactpry  article  on  this  subject 
for  our  next  issue. 


Storietf  for  First  Orade. 
V. 

I 
'    •     \ 

(No.  4 — The  Lion  and  the  Mouse — Aesop, 
may  be  found  in  Pubuc-School  Journal  of 
March,  1893.) 

■ 

THB  LiTTLR  MATCH  oiBL — Hatw  Anderfcn, 

Once  upqn  a  time,  on  a  dark,  cold, 
snowy  evening,  a  little  girl  was  walking 
the  streets  .of  a  large  city.  She  was 
bareheaded  and  barefooted. 

Some  of «•  the  snowflakes  as  they  fell, 
rested  lovingly  on  her  curls,  and  some 


flew  saucily  into  her  face,  but  she  did  not 
notice  them. 

She  carried  some  boxes  of  matches  in 
an  old  apron  and  held  one  box  in  her 
hand,  and  as  she  walked  she  cried, 
«»Matches!  Matches!  Who'll  buy  my 
matches?''  She  had  not  sold  one  box 
during  the  whole  day,  and  no  one  had 
given  her  a  penny. 

Bright  lights  were  shining  from  every 
window,  and  everyone  seemed  happy  this 
Christmas  eve — everyone  but  the  little 
matchseller.  • 

In  an  alley  between  two  tall  houses 
she  sank  down,  leaning  against  the  cold 
wall  of  one  of  the  houses  and  drawing 
her  feet  under  her  to  keep  off  the  cold. 

She  dared  not  go  home  without  selling 
her  matches;  her  father  would  whip  her 
if  she  took  him  no  money.  Besides,  it 
was  nearly  as  cold  at  home,  for  there  was 
no  fire,  and  there  were  not  enough  rags 
to  fill  the  holes  in  the  windows. 

Her  little  hands  were  nearly  frozen. 
All  of  a  sudden  she  happened  to  think, 
**Why  can  not  I  warm  my  fingers  over  a 
burning  match?"  She  drew  one  out  of  a 
box — «*ScratchI''  How  it  sputtered  and 
burned.  It  gave  a  warm,  bright  light 
likld  a  little  candle,  as  she  held  her  hand 
over  it.  It  was  really  a  wonderful  light, 
for  it  seemed  to  the  little  girl  as  if  she 
were  standing  by  a  large,  beautiful  stove- 
How  the  fire  burned!  The  little  girl 
stretched  out  her  feet  to  warm  them, 
when,  lo!  the  flame  of  the  match  went 
out,  and  the  stove  was  gone,  and  she  had 
only  the  half  burnt  match  in  her  hand. 

She  scratched  another  match  on  the 
wall;  it  burst  into  a  flame,  and  where  its 
light  fell  upon  the  wall  it  became  so  thin 
that  she  could  easily  see  through  it.  In 
the  room  she  saw  a  table  covered  with  a 
snowy  white  cloth.  A  fine  dinner  was  on 
the  table,  smoking  hot.  A  great  roast 
turkey  lay  upon  a  platter  in  the  center 
of  the  table,  and,  most  wonderful  of  all, 
the  turkey  jumped  down  from  the  dish 
and  ran  across  the  floor  with  a  knife  and 
fork  in  its  breast,  to  the  little  girl.  Then 
the  match  went  out  and  there  was  noth- 
ing but  the  thick,  cold  wall  before  her. 
She  lighted  another  match.  This  time 
she  found  herself  sitting  under  a  beauti- 
ful Christmas  tree.  Many  tapers  were 
burning  on  the  green  branches.  There 
were  oranges,  sacks  of  candy,  dolls,  and 
a  host  of  beautiful  things.  She  stretched 
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out  her  hand  toward  them,  but  the  match 
went  out. 

The  Christmas  lights  rose  higher  and 
higher,  till  they  looked  to  her  like  stars 
in  the  sky.  Then  she  saw  a  star  fall, 
leaving  behind  it  a  bright  streak  of  fire. 
,  <*Some  one  is  dying,"  thought  the  little 
'girl;  for  her  old  grandmother — the  only 
one  who  had  ever  loved  her,  but  who  was 
now  dead — had  told  her  that  when  a  star 
falls  a  soul  goes  up  to  God. 

She  scratched  another  match  and  the 
light  shone  round  her.  In  the  brightness 
she  saw  her  old  grandmother  smiling 
upon  her.  The  little  girl  cried,  ''Grand- 
mother! O,  take  me  with  you!  I  know 
you  will  go  away  when  the  match  burns 
out! "  and  she  hurried  to  light  the  whole 
box  of  matches,  for  she  wanted  to  keep 
her  grandmother  with  her.  The  light 
was  brighter  than  noonday,  and  her 
grandmother  looked  larger  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever  before.  She  took  the 
little  girl  in  her  arms  and  they  both  flew 
upwards  to  be  with  God,  where  there  is 
neither  cold,  nor  hunger,  nor  pain. 

In  the  morning  the  little  girl's  body 
wiis  found  frozen.  She  held  in  her  hand 
the  spent  matches.  **Poor  child,  she 
tried  to  warm  herself,"  the  people  said. 
No  one  knew  what  beautiful  things  she 
had  seen,  nor  to  what  a  beautiful  place 
she  went  with  her  grandmother  on 
Christmas  eve. 


Purpose — This  story  is  given  just  be- 
fore Christmas,  when  the  children  are 
surmising  what  Santa  Claus  will  bring 
them,  and  each  is  thinkiLg  of  his  own 
interests  only,  or  at  best  those  of  a  small 
circle  of  friends. 

It  is  taught,  first,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  the  children  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  children — many  of  them — 
who  suffer  with  cold  and  hunger,  and 
have  cruel  parents  and  wretched  homes ; 
and,  second,  through  a  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  to  broaden  the  children's  sympa- 
thies. His  Christmas  joy  will  be  in- 
creased by  sharing  his  bounty  with  the 
less  fortunate,  not  from  compulsion  but 
from  his  own  choice. 

Aim—l  will  tell  you  how  a  little  girl 
once  spent  Christmas  eve. 

Preparation — Do  you  remember  how 
you  spent  Christmas  eve  last  year?  The 
thought  is,  to  call  out  vividly  the  experi- 
ences they  have  had,  the  games  played, 


the  presents  received,  the  appearance  of 
the  dinner  table  and  CbHstmas  tree, 
with  the  view  of  preparing^ 'the  children 
to  appreciate  the  parts  of  the  story 
which  refer  to  the  table  and  the  tree. 

Presentation — This  story  might  be  di- 
vided into  five  sections.  We  visit  the 
little  girl  and  find  out  whfvt  she  did  and 
how  she  was  dressed;  then  as  the  story 
proceeds  we  find  out  where  she  stopped 
for  the  night,  what  she  saw  by  the  light 
of  the  different  matches,  and  lastly  how 
she  became  happy. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  story  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the"  children.  The 
unusual  (so  far  as  most  of ;  OTir  children 
are  concerned)  rather  than  the  expected, 
happens  to  the  little  girl,  and  the  teacher 
does  not  wish  to  ask  questions-  to  which 
^the  children  must  reply  by  guesses. 

Application, — Do  you  think  there  ever 
were  any  little  children  as  badly  off  as 
this  little  girl  in  our  story?  Short  dis- 
cussion. 

Did  you  ever  see  little  children  in  very 
cold  weather,  wearing  poor  shoes?  With 
very  little  clothing?  Wit)i  no  pleasant, 
warm  home  to  go  to?  There  are  such 
children — in  some  places  a  great  many  of 
them — and  sometimes  they  freeze  to 
death.  (Teacher  tells  of  concrete  cases 
of  such  children,  whom  she'  has  known.) 

How  could  such  children  be  given  a 
pleasanter  Christmas?  'How  could  they 
be  made  happier  all  of  the  time?  (People 
might  give  them  food,  "clothing,  and 
playthings.)  Who  would  d6  it?  (Every- 
body. )  Teacher  remarks,  *  ^  Everybody 
who  can,  ought,  at  any  rate." 

But  how  are  people  to  kn'ow  that  there 
are  such  children  about?  (Refer  to 
story) — Did  people  in  the  houses  near  by 
know  that  this  little  girl  was  so  near 
them?  How  are  they  to  know,  then? 
(Watch  for  them.)  When?  (At  Christ- 
mas— during  the  cold  weather.)  But 
how  can  we  tell  such  children?  (By 
their  shoes,  by  their  clothirig;  their  pale, 
pinched  faces;  by  noticing  *t>b6r  children 
and  talking  with  them,  etc.)' 

There  are  people  who  are  Careful  to  do 
such  things;  they  save  up  shoes  and 
clothing;  they  watch  for  such  children; 
they  hunt  for  them  and  are  kind  to  them. 
Do  you  think  that  yoUwouId  like  to  make 
poor  children  happy?  Can  "y^ou?  What 
can  you  do?  Do  you  know  of  Any  poor 
'children?     Let    us    write'   their    names 
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down.  What  will  you  do  for  the  in, Rut? 
And  you,  Mamie?  Each  child  will  proba- 
bly do  something,  and  the  parents,  in 
most  cases,  will  become  interested  and 
help  and  encourage  the  children. 

If  there  are  no  poor  children  in  town, 
boxes  may  be  made-up  for  hospitals  or 
asylums,  where  they  are  to  be  found  in 
large  numbers.  Many  schools  make  such 
collections.  We  have  often  been  touched 
by  the^salf-sacrifieing  spirit  shown  by 
some  of  the  children  at  such  times. 

It  is  important  to  keep  up  the  good 
work  begun,  throughout  the  cold  weather, 
the  children  telling  the  teacher  of  cases 
of  suffering  of  which  they  may  hear,  and 
she  likewise  keeping  the  children  in- 
formed. By  so  doing,  habits -of  gener- 
osity are  formed  in  the  children. 

Mas.  LiDA  B.  MoMuRRY. 


A  Trick  in^Spellinsr  and  H0w.1t  W<vked. 

Spelling  had  not  been  a  success  at 
Greasy  Bend;  the  teacher  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  results:  the  exercises  were 
irksome;  pupils  had  to  be  told  to  study 
their  lessons  daily;  a  listless  inattention 
prevailed.  When  the  recitation  closed 
there  was  a  sigh  of  relief  and  teacher  as 
as  well  as  pupil  was  glad  the  ordeal  was 
ended. 

What  was  the  matter?  Both  written 
and  oral  methods  had  been  tried,  and 
still  the  pupils  were  poor  spellers.  They 
were  not  only  poor  spellers,  but  they  had 
no  interest  in  spelling.  It  was  a  task  to 
study  the  lesson  and  a  greater  one  to  re- 
.  cite  it.  The  teacher  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do.  One  evening  in  as- 
signing a  lesson  he  said,  ^'you  need  not 
study  the  lesson;  just  let  it  go  and  we 
will  try  to  get  some  other  plan."  This 
aroused  attention  and  the  children  went 
home  wondering  whether  spelling  was  to 
be  dropped  or  not.  Next  morning  half 
a  dozen  boys  and  girls  asked  him  why 
they  were  not  to  study  the  spelling  les- 
son that  day.  To  all  he  replied,  <'I  think 
we  can  spell  better  without  it."  Still 
they  were  not  satisfied. 

When  study  houncamd  for  the  spelling, 
the  teacher  said,  <<A  class,  please  take 
spellers."  All  did  so  with  curiosity.  He 
said,  •^Please  turn  to  the  title  page,  now 
turn  to  lesson  assigned.  I  do  not  want 
one  of  you  to  study  the  lesson;  please  do 


not  do  it;  but  I  want  you  to  look  through 
the  book  from  the  title  page  to  the  close 
of  the  lesson  assigned,  and  each  of  you  to 
find  just  one  word  that  you  think  is  diffi- 
cult. Keep  this  word  to  yourself,  and 
be  sure  you  know  how  to  spell  it  and  how 
it  is  pronounced. "  All  went  to  work  with 
a  relish  and  were  as  busy  as  bees  until 
•  time  to  recite. 

They  were  called  up  for  an  oral  exercise. 
Each  took  his  rank  in  class  and  the  spell- 
ing began  by  the  teacher  requiring  the 
one  at  the  foot  of  the  class  to  pro- 
nounce his  secret  word  clearly  and 
distinctly.  The  next  pupil  < 'spelled  at 
it"  but  failed;  the  pupil  who  had  pro- 
nounced it  said  "wrong,"  and  the  next 
tried  it;  *  *wrong, "  said  the  pupil  teacher, 
and  so  it  went  to  the  second  pupil  from 
the  head  of  the  class,  when  the  verdict 
was  <^right,"  and  the  pupil  at  the  foot  of 
the  class  walked  up  to  the  third  in  the 
rank  of  a  class  of  twenty-one.  The  nov- 
elty of  the  plan  was  a  wholesome  tenia 
Every  sign  of  lethargy  vanished,  and  all 
were  eager  and  attentive.  The  pupil 
who  was  now  at  the  foot,  pronounced  his 
word  and  went  to  rank  five;  the  next 
one  pronounced  erysipelas,  and  went 
head,  or  rank  one;  the  next  one  pro- 
nounced a  word  which  no  one  above  him 
spelled  and  he  was  required  to  spell  it 
and  go  to  the  bead.  By  the  time  each 
had  pronounced  his  secret  word,  the  ranks 
had  so  changed  that  those  who  had  been 
nearest  foot  were  above  middle  rank  and 
were  enthusiastic,  while  those  who  were 
at  first  near  the  head  were  now  below  the 
middle  rank  and  were  feeling  defeated, 
with  a  desire  to  retrieve  their  fortune 
next  day.  The  rank  in  class  was  re- 
corded and  the  teacher  asked  for  a  vote. 
They  all  voted  to  try  it  again. 

In  six  weeks  the  class  had  mastered 
every  difficult  word  Lo  the  close  of  the 
last  lesson  assigned,  and  the  teacher  was 
compelled  to  extend  the  exercise  to  one 
good  sentence  example  of  the  use  of 
words.  Now  began  the  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary (a  book  comparatively  unused) 
with  a  zest  indicative  of  a  purpose,  and 
language  stepped  into  the  spelling  class. 
Further  along,  the  teacher  extended  per- 
mission to  find  words  from  the  grammar 
text;  later  to  the  course  in  geography, 
history,  etc.,  always  limiting  the  pupil 
to  the  text  passed  over.  Finally,  when 
they  had  become  expert,  he  changed  the 
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oral  feature  to  written  exercises,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the  choice  of 
words  in  writing — the  vocabulary  of  the 
papil  was  enlarged  and  enriched. — The 
wukm  Teacher, 


Preparation  for  First  Header. 

III. 

The  method  of  teaching  Reading  when 
Literature  is  made  the  basis  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  employed  when  the  les- 
sons are  taken  from  Science,  with  this 
difference— that  only  a  part  of  the  words 
used  in  the  Literature  sentences  are 
taught — only  those  which  are  found  in 
the  forepart  of  the  reader,  and  are  in 
the  list  of  which  we  spoke. 

The  material  may  be  embraced  under 
three  heads,  (a)  folk-lore  stories,  {b) 
poems,  and  (c)  songs. 

(a)  After  a  folk-lore  story  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  to  the  children,  the 
teachar  arranges  a  series  of  sentences 
based  upon  the  story.  These  sentences 
may  form  a  connected  whole;  thus,  the 
children  being  familiar  with  the  story  of 
The  Three  Bears,  this  set  of  sentences  is 
made  out: 

1.  Silver-hair  went  to  the  woods. 

2.  She  came  to  a  little  house. 

3.  She  walked  in. 

4.  She  ate  baby  bear's  soup. 

5.  Then  she  broke  baby  bear's  chair. 

6.  After  that  she  lay  on  baby  bear's 
bed. 

7.  The  three  bears  came  home. 

8.  They  went  up  stairs. 

9.  Silver-hair  jumped  out  of  the  window. 

10.  She  ran  home. 

These  stories  are  given  by  the  children 
in  answer  to  questions  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Where  did  Silver-hair  go? 

2.  As*she  walked  on  in  the  woods  she 
came  to  what? 

3.  What  did  she  do  when  she  saw  that 
the  door  was  open? 

4.  What  did  she  do  with  baby  bear's 
soup? 

If  the  teacher  does  not  care  to  teach 
Silver-hair,  in  the  first  sentence,  no  notice 
is  taken,  of  it  when  teaching  the  other 
words  in  that  sentence.  As  a  loord  it  is 
ignored,  its  work  being  ended  when  it 
has  helped  to  convey  the  thought. 

(ft)  Sometimes   a  poem   (or  a  part  of 


one),  which  has  been  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren, contains  a  number  of  words  which 
the  children  must  learn;  thus,  in  the 
poem  entitled  *«The  Wind,"  we  have  in 
the  first  stanza  several  such  words : 

**I  am  the  wind, 

And  I  come  very  fast; 
Through  the  tall  wood, 
I  blow  a  loud  blast.*' 

It  may  be  used  in  the  reading  class  in 
this  way:  The  children  are  asked  to  re- 
peat the  first  stanza.  They  are  stopped 
at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  and  the  chalk 
tells  what  they  have  just  told.  The  sec- 
ond line  is  given  by  the  children  and 
written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher,  and 
then  the  third  and  fourth  lines  are  given 
together,  and  written  also.  Any  words 
which  the  teacher  does  not  care  for  the 
children  to  learn,  she  ignores  when  teach- 
ing the  other  words. 

(c)  A  song  may  be  used  similarly,  the 
children  singing  slowly,  instead  of  re- 
peating the  lines.     Thus,  they  sing: 

**  *Gome  little  leaves,'  said  the  wind  one  day, 
*Over  the  meadows  with  me  and  play; 
Pot  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold, 
For  the  summer  is  gone  and  the  days  grow 
cold.»" 

Literature  as  a  basis  for  reading  has 
this  advantage  over  science:  The  stories, 
poems,  and  songs,  having  been  well 
learned  by  the  children  require  little  time 
for  development  in  the  reading  class,  as 
the  answers  to  well-put  questions  may  be 
predicated  with  certainty. 

Science  has  its  advantages  over  liter- 
ature, also.  1.  Without  detriment  to 
the  science  at  all,  some  of  its  lessons  may 
be  suggested  by  our  list  of  words  to  be 
taught.  Thus,  if  we  find  rat^  cheese^trap, 
teeth,  sharp,  and  gnaw  in  the  list,  we 
should,  in  the  science  class,  study  the 
rat. 

2.  In  science  only  the  child's  own, 
simple  language  is  used,  while  many  of 
the  expressions  and  words  used  in  liter- 
ature are  not  a  part  of  his  every-day  vo- 
cabulary and  would  not  be  found  in  his 
First  Reader.  Thus:  In  the  story  of 
*<The  Little  Match  Girl,"  in  this  num- 
ber, the  second  paragraph  would  be 
given  in  answer  to  the  teacher's  question 
*<What  did  the  snowflakes  do?"  Lov- 
ingly  and  saucily  are  not  common  words 
with  the  children,  and  in  few  of  the  First 
Readers  could  be  found  snowflakes, rested, 
curls,  or  notice. 
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3.  The  sentences  in  literature  are  also 
longer  and  more  involved  than  they  need 
to  be  in  science;  for  example,  see  this 
second  paragraph  referred  to  above. 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurey. 


The  Point  of  View. 

Said  the  Gray  Horse  to  the  Brown  Horse: 
*'Eh,  bat  life's  a  pull! 
Half  at  least  of  every  day 

My  cart  Is  full. 
Half  of  every  year — 

Talk  about  the  lark!— 
I  must  leave  my  warm  bed 

While  it  is  dark. 

**  Half  the  food  I  live  on, 

Every  day, 
Is — I  give  my  word  for  it — 

Only  hay. 
Half  my  time,  yes,  fully, 

Cold  days  and  hot, 
I  must  still  keep  going, 

Whether  I  can  or  not.'* 

Said  the  Brown  Horse  to  the  Gray  Horse: 
**  My  work  is  half  play, 
For  my  cart  is  empty 

Half  of  every  day; 
Half  of  every  year,  too, 

I  go  to  bed  at  night 
Knowing  I  can  stay  there 

Till  it  is  light. 

**  Master  likes  his  horses 

With  glossy  coats, 
So  half  my  food  is  always 

The  best  of  oats. 
What  with  nights  and  standing 

While  they  unload, 
Half  my  time  Fm  resting, 

Not  on  the  road." 

Two  little  sparrows,  perched  up  on  a  beam, 
Broke  into  laughter  with  a  perfect  scream. 
Mr.  Sparrow   chuckled,  **  who'd    believe   it, 

dear? 
Their  food  and  work  are  both  alike  all  the 

livelong  year." 

— yV)ut/i'«  Com-panion. 


The  Nibelung  Tales.* 

26,  How  the  Margrave  Rudiger  enter- 
tained the  Burgundians. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Burgundians 
arrived  in  Rudiger's  domain. 

When  the  arrival  of  the  strange  knights 
was  announced  to  him,  he  said:  <<I  am 
glad  that  these  guests  have  come  to  me, 
for  as  yet  I  have  been  able  to  show  them 
but  little  friendship. "  To  his  wifeGotelind 

^Translated  and  adapted  from  the  Oennan  text  of 
Rein,  Pickel,  and  Scbiller. 


and  his  daughter  Dietlinde  he  said:  '^My 
dears,  greet  the  noble  kings,  who  have 
come  to  visit  us,  kindly,  and  receive 
them  with  a  kiss."* 

The  knights  were  welcomed  ,  most 
heartily  and  entertained  in  the  very 
best  manner.  That  pleased  them  very 
much.  All  were  especially  well  pleased 
with  Rudiger's  lovely  daughter.  To  be 
sure,  during  the  meal  time  she  had  to  sit 
with  her  young  women  in  another  room; 
but  hardly  had  the  feast  been  finished 
when  she  again  appeared  in  the  hall. 
Then  there  was  jesting  and  merriment 
enough.  Volker,  who  was  an  excellent 
musician,  knew  how  to  sing  many  a  de- 
lightful song  and  make  many  a  fair 
speech. 

Thus  he  spoke  to  Rudiger:  <'One  can 
see  that  God  loves  you;  He  has  given  you 
a  happy  life,  besides  a  fond  wife  and  a 
wondrously  sweet  daughter,  Truly,  if  I 
were  a  king,  none  other  than  your  beau- 
tiful Dietlinde  should  share  my  crown 
with  me.  Whereupon  Rudiger  replied: 
<  ^How  is  it  possible  for  a  king  to  wish  my 
daughter?  I  am  not  rich  enough  for 
that."  But  Gemot  said:  »*Were  I  to 
select  a  wife  for  myself,  I  should  select 
none  other  than  your  daughter!"  And 
Hagen  added:  *<Gieselher,  my  young 
master,  ought  to  have  a  wife.  Should  he 
not  choose  the  beautiful  Margravine?  She 
well  deserves  to  become  a  queen  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  I  and  my  men  will  gladly  serve 
her  as  our  queen. "  Geiselher  and  Deit- 
linde  were  glad  to  hear  this,  for  ever 
since  they  had  first  seen  one  another,  each 
had  felt  an  affection  for  the  other. 

The  betrothal  was  celebrated  at  once, 
and  the  margrave  said  to  the  kings: 
**When  you  return  home  again  to  Bur- 
gundy }ou  may  take  the  maiden  with 
you;  until  then  she  shall  remain  at 
home." 

The  guests  remained  until  the  morning 
of  the  fourteenth  day.  At  their  depart- 
ure Rudiger  presented  them  with  many 
noble  steeds;  Gunther  also  received  a 
splendid  battle  garment  and  Gemot  a 
good  sword.  Hagen  asked  for  a  fine 
shield,  which  had  once  belonged  to  Ru- 
diger's son,  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 
Rudiger,  with  five  hundred  of  his  men, 
accompanied  the  Burgundians  to  the 
court  of  Etzel. 


*It  was  cnstomary  to  receive  giieeta  of  high  atandlDff 
in  this  manner. 
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ffl.  How  the  Burgundiam  were  greeted 
hy  Dietrich. 

Old  Hildebrand,  Dietrich  of  Bern's  ar- 
morer, was  the  first  one  to  learn  of  the 
arrhralof  the  Burgundians  when  they  en- 
tered Hungary.  Hb  went  to  his  master 
and  begged  him  to  receive  the  knights 
well.  Dietrich  rode  forth  to  meet  them, 
flagen  recognized  him  at  once  and  said: 
<<Let  us  dismount  from  our  saddles  and 
go  to  meet  those  who  are  approaching! 
They  are  very  brave  knights,  and  he 
who  leads  them  is  the  bold  Dietrich  of 
Bern. 

The  Goths  also  dismounted,  and  Diet- 
rich said:  *<  Welcome,  Gunther  and  Ger- 
not,  Geiselher  and  Hagen,  Volker  and 
Dankwart,  and  all  of  you.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  see  you.  But  do.  you 
not  know  that  Kriemhild  still  weeps  for 
Siegfried?"  Hagen  haughtily  replied: 
'*  Let  her  weep  as  long  as  she  will.  She 
can  not  revive  the  hero  again  with  her 
tears. " 

**We  shall  not  inquire  further  how 
Siegfried  lost  his  life,"  said  the  king  of 
the  Goths,  sternly,  <<but  as  long  as 
Kriemhild  lives  some  serious  calamity 
threatens.  Hagen,  thou  defender  of 
the  Burgundians,  be  most  of  all  on 
your  guard."  But  the  brave  Volker 
said:  **  We  can  not  turn  back  now.  Let 
us  ride  quietly  into  the  king's  fortress; 
we  shall  soon  see  how  they  intend  to  re- 
ceive us." 

IX.       THE    DESTRUCTION    OF    THE    BURGUN- 
DIANS. 

28,  How  the  Burgundians  were  received 
by  Kriemhild, 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  the.  summer  sol- 
stice. Courageously  the  Burgundians 
rode  into  Etzel's  fortress,  stared  at  and 
admired  by  the  Huns.  They  pressed 
about  la  crowds  to  behold,  above  all  else, 
the  grim  Hagen  of  Tronje,  who  had  slain 
the  strongest  of  heroes,  Eriemhild's  first 
husband.  They  saw  the  knight  sitting 
there  upon  his  high  horse,  tall,  strong  as 
the  iron  on  his  breast  and  shoulders,  his 
hair  partly  grown  gray,  and  his  face 
terribly  stern.  Etzel  saw  him  from  the 
window  and  asked:  *  *  Who  is  yonder  pow- 
erful hero,  riding  by  the  side  of 
Dietrich?  " 

An  old  Burgundian,  who  had  come  into 
EtzeVs  land  with   Kriemhild,  answered: 


(t 


That  is  Hagen  of  Tronje,  a  fierce 
knight."  Then  Etzel  remembered  that 
Hagen,  when  a  youth,  had  once  been  at 
his  court,  and  had  practiced  the  merry 
chivalric  games  with  him. 

Lodgings  were  now  made  ready  for 
the  knights;  the  servants  were  lodged  by 
themselves,  and  Dank  wart  was  appointed 
to  have  charge  of  them.  Kriemhild  had 
ordered  it  thus,  so  that  the  Burgundians 
might  be  more  easily  overcome.  She 
now  went  to  meet  them,  but  only  kissed 
her  brother  Gieselher  and  took  his  hand. 
When  Hagen  saw  that,  he  drew  the  band 
of  his  helmet  tighter  and  said :  ^  <  I  do  not 
like  this  greeting.  .  Shadoes  not  welcome 
all  the  kings  alike;  we  shall  do  well  to  be 
on  our  guard,  for  I  fear  w<^  have  made  an 
unlucky  jourpey."  Kriemhild  now  turned 
to  him  and  said:  ''Hagen,  welcome  to 
the  one  who  is  glad  to  see  you.  You 
certainly  did  not  expect  a  friendly  greet- 
ing from  me.  Or  have  you  brought 
something  for  me  from  the  Rhine?  *^ 
Hagen  answered :  <  <  How  could  I  suspect 
that  you  expected  presents  from  the 
knights?"  <*Iask  about  the  Nibelung 
treasure,  that  belongs  to  me,  and  of 
which  you  robbed  me,"  replied  Kriem- 
hild. The  knight  retorted  haughtily: 
<'I  do  not  trouble  myself  about  your 
treasure.  It  has  lain^  for  many  a  day, 
in  the  Rhine,  where  it  will  certainly  re- 
main until  the  judgment  day.  I  had 
enough  to  carry  with  my  shield  and 
armor,  helmet  and  sword."  When  Kriem- 
hild saw  that  all  the  Burgundians  were 
armed  she  cast  a  fierce  glauce  at  her 
enemies  and  left  without  replying. 

Dietrich  and'  Hagen  grasped  each 
other's  hands  and  spoke  of  what  might 
happen.  Dietrich  warned  them  again ^ 
but  Hagen  was  cheerful.  '  <  Come  what 
may,  we  are  ready,"  he  said. 

29,  How  Kriemhild  Thought  to  KiU 
Hagen, 

When  Dietrich  left  him,  Hagen  looked 
about  for  a  comrade  who*  would  be  true 
to  him  in  trouble  and,  if  need  be,  in 
death.  He  soon  found  him;  it  was  Volker. 
Both  sat  down  upon  a  stone  bench  in 
front  of  one  of  the  buildings  in  the  court. 
The  Huns  observed  the  powerful  knights- 
respectfully  from  a  distance.  Kriemhild 
also  perceived  her  deadly  enemy  and 
broke  out  into  tears.  The  Huns  asked 
the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  saying,  <*Who- 
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ever  has  injured  you,  shall  die,  if  you 
command  it."  She  now  cried:  << Avenge 
me  on  Hagen;  there  he  sits!*'  Sixty 
brave  knights  armed  themselves  at  once. 
But  Kriemhild  said:  <<  You  can  not  con- 
quer both  knights;  they  are  too  strong." 
Still  other  Huns  joined  the  sixty,  so  that 
there  were  four  hundred.  Kriemhild 
placed  the  royal  crown  upon  her  head 
and  followed  by  her  troop  marched  down 
into  the  court.  Volker  saw  them  ap- 
proaching and  said:  *< Yonder  comes 
the  queen.  Be  on  your  guard  I  Those 
who  accompany  her  in  shining  armor  and 
with  sharp  swords  in  their  hands  are 
strong  knights."  *<I  well  know,"  re- 
plied Hagen,  **  that  they  come  on  my  ac- 
count. But  if  I  only  have  to  deal  with 
these,  I  shall  ride  back  to  Burgundy  safe, 
and  sound.  Only  tell  me,  friend  Volker, 
if  you  will  stand  by  me?"  '« That  I  will," 
answered  Volker,  «* even  if  the  king  as- 
sails you  with  his  whole  army."  **  What 
more  do  I  need?"  cried  Hagen  joyfully; 
**now  let  the  Huns  approach." 

Kriemhild  now  drew  nearer.  Volker 
reminded  Hagen  that  he  should  stand  up 
before  the  queen.  But  Hagen  stub- 
bornly remained  sitting,  so  that  no  one 
should  think  him  afraid.  In  fierce  pride 
he  even  laid  a  magnificent  sword  across 
his  knees.  A  green  jewel  glistened  upon 
the  hilt;  the  scabbard  and  hangings 
were  of  gold.  Kriemhild  knew  the  sword 
only  too  well;  it  was  Balmung,  the  sword 
that  Siegfried  bad  once  carried.  Again 
the  tears  rolled  down  her  face.  She 
stepped  close  up  to  the  knights  and  said: 
**  Hagen,  who  sent  for  you  that  you  have 
dared  to  enter  this  land?  You  know 
what  wrong  you  have  done  me."  *'No 
one  sent  for  me,"  replied  Hagen.  **Three 
kings  were  invited  here;  they  are  my 
masters,  aAd  where  they  are,  there  am 
I."  '*You  know,  though,"  continued 
Kriemhild,  **  why  I  hate  you?  Why  did 
you  kill  Siegfried,  whom  I  must  mourn 
to  the  end  of  my  days?"  **  Haughtily 
Hagen  exclaimed:  <<Wbat  use  to  talk 
longer?  I  am  Hagen,  the  one  who  killed 
Siegfried,  because  his  wife  Kriemhild  re- 
buked the  noble  queen  Brunhild.  He 
who  wishes  to  avenge  this  deed  on  me, 
let  him  come  on  I" 

The  Huns  looked  at  one  another;  but 
no  one  dared  to  attack  the  two  knights, 
and  one  after  another  they  slunk  away. 
Volker^and  Hagen  got  up  quietly  to  go  to 


their  masters,  and  if  necessary,  to  pro- 
tect them. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Van  Libw. 

(ToDtfOontifiiied.) 


Problom* 


A  problem  for  the  physics,  phyeiolegy, 
and  physical  geography  classes: 

Two  .  thermometers,  **A"  and  **B," 
with  same  reading,  viz.:  69°  each,  hang 
near  each  other.  The  bulb  of  <<A"  is 
placed  in  slightly  warmed  water.  It 
rises  to  72°.  It  is  then  hung  by  the  side 
of  "B."  Within  a  few  minutes  '»A" 
falls  to  62°;  at  the  same  time  <<B"  re- 
mains at  69°.  Try  the  experiment 
Why  the  result?  What  important  les- 
sons to  be  drawn  from  it?        J.  W.  G. 


Preparations 

For  winter  and  provisions  (in  vegeUible 
life)  for  next  year's  growth. 

The  following  excellent  b'sson  is  from  the 
pen  of  Miss  June  Warder,  who  is  a  teacher  In 
the  Ohio  Street  School,  Austin,  Illinois.  Miss 
Warder  bears  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  third  grade  teachers  In  the  state.  We 
expect  that  our  readers  wili  be  favored  with 
more  than  one  similar  lesson  during  the  year. 
—Ed. 

i.  preparations  pob  wintrb. 
1.   Signs  of  approach.     • 

Teacher — ^What  season  ^  of  « the  year  is 
coming?  How  would  you  know  if  the 
calendar  did  not  tell  you  ? 

Minnie — Because  the  cold  weather  is 
coming. 

Mabel — I  find  frost  on  my  window  every 
morning. 

Hazel— Yes,  and  it  has  killed  all  the 
flowers  and  grass. 

Jamie — And  the  leaves  have  fallen  off 
the  trees. 

Essie — I  know,  because  the  days  are 
getting  so  much  shorter. 

71 — Yes,  and  who  can  say  that  in  an- 
other way  ? 

Louie — I  can,  the  sun  rises  later  and 
sets  earlier  than  it  did  in  summer. 

Mabel — When  I  watched  the  sun  set 
last  night,  1  saw  that  it  set  way  over  in 
the  southwest,  and  last  summer  it  went 
down  in  the  west. 
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T, — But  that  would  onlv  tell  me  what 
seasoa  it  is  at  sunset — perhaps  I  should 
want  to  find  out  in  the  morning  or  at 
Doon. 

Frank — Ton  could  tell  then,  too,  Miss 
— -,  for  in  winter  it  rises  far  over  in  the 
southeast,  and  at  noon  it  is  not  as  nearly 
overhead  as  it  was  in  the  summer  time. 

2.  Getting  ready  for  winter. 

T. — Are  you  getting  ready  for  winter 
at  your  house?     In  what  ways? 

DoncUd — We  have  had  all  our  winter 
•coal .put  in. 

Anna — Papa  put  up  our  base-burner 
last  week. 

Esther — We  have  the  winter  fire  started 
ID  our  stove. 

Hazel — Mamma  has  put  warmer  bed- 
ding on  our  beds. 

7*. — Yes,  and  when  I  saw  you  come  in 
this  morning  I  thought  to  myself,  winter 
is  surely  coming! 

LiUie — I  know  why  you  thought  so,  be- 
cause our  mothers  had  us  all  bundled  up 
in  warm  clothing. 

71 — But  if  vou  have  to  do  so  much  to 
4ceep  yourselves  warm  in  your  nice  warm 
houses,  I  should  think  that  animals, 
trees,  etc. ,  which  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
you  are,  would  freeze  to  death! 

Arthur — But  they  get  ready.for  winter 
too,  Miss . 

7*. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  cat 
gets  ready  for  winter? 

James — Yes,  and  so  does  our  horse. 

Irene — The  birds  do,  too. 

Donald — I  guess  all  animals  do;  I  can't 
think  of  any  that  don't. 

Julia — Of  course  they  all  do.  They 
wouldn't  be  so  silly  as  to  do  nothing 
about  it,  and  just  freeze  to  death! 

T, — You  say  that  you  are  putting  on 
thicker  clothing,  and  heating  your  houses 
because  winter  is  coming.  But  I  know 
some  people  who  are  doing  neither  of 
these  things,  but  who  are  preparing  for 
cold  weather  in  another  way. 

Gerard — Then  they  must  be  going 
away,  for  if  they  stayed  here  they  would 
freeze. 

T, — ^That's  true.  And  in  what  direc- 
tion do  you  suppose  they  are  going? 

WUlie — Why,  south  of  course. 

(And  here  come  glowing  accounts  of 

the  climate  of  the  South,  and  of  seasons 

•  spent  there,  until  we  are  forced  to  change 

the  trend  of  the  conversation  with  the 

question): 


71 — Are  they  the  only  animals  which 
go  south  for  the  winter? 
Esther— Hhe  birds  do. 

T. — But  I  was  sure  that  I  saw  some 
birds  on  my  way  to  school  today. 

Donald — They  don't  all  go  Skw&j.  Some 
get  thicker  feathers  and  stay  here. 

Grace — The  bluebirds  go  south. 

Mabel — I  saw  some  wild  geese  flying 
south  this  morning. 

Julia — The  orioles  and  canaries  and 
swallows  have  all  gone  south. 

T. — Animals  which  go  away  for  the 
winter  are  said  to  migrate.  Let  us  put  a 
list  of  migratory  birds  upon  the  board. 

Now  what  about  the  animals  which  do 
not  migrate,  and  yet  in  some  way  pre- 
pare for  winter  ? 

James — The  cat  gets  thicker  fur. 

Millie — The  hair  on  dogs  and  horses 
grows  longer  and  thicker  in  winter. 

T, — And  what  about  the  green  worm 
and  caterpillar  ? 

Beatrice — They  spin  themselves  cocoons 
and  lie  asleep  in  them  all  winter. 

T. — Yes,  these  animals  lie  dormant 
through  the  winter.  Can  you  think  of 
any  others  that  do  ?  We  will  make  a 
list  of  them  here  on  the  board. 

And  now  who  can  name  all  the  ways, 
which  you  have  given,  in  which  animals 
get  ready  for  winter  ? 

Irene — Some  animals  migrate,  some  lie 
dormant,  and  others  get  thicker  hair,  fur, 
or  feathers. 

T, — Well,  I  am  glad  that  the  animals 
are  not  going  to  freeze  to  death ;  but  I 
am  sure  that  the  trees  will,  unless  they 
do  something  to  shield  themselves  from 
the  changes  of  the  weather.  Are  they 
dressed  just  as  they  were  in  summer? 

Beatrice — They  are  not  dressed  as  pret- 
tily because  the  leaves  are  all  gone. 

T, — Then  they  cannot  depend  upon  the 
leaves  to  shield  them  from  the  cold.  But 
is  there  any  other  difference? 

Ma£ — The  bark  is  browner  than  it  was 
in  the  summer  time. 

71 — Yes,  but  the  color  of  its  dress  is 
not  going  to  keep  a  tree  warm. 

Julia — No,  but  the  bark  is  thicker,  and 
that  must  keep  the  cold  out. 

T, — If  that  is  so,  I  agree  with  you. 
(The  children  are  ready  to  assert  that 
they  have  observed  it  themselves,  so  this 
fact,  too,  is  agreed  upon.) 
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n.   PROVISION  OF  TREES  AND  FLOWERS   FOR 
NEXT  YEAR*8  GROWTH. 

1.  Leaf — buds.     2.  Seeds. 

T, — Will  you  not  dread  to  see  summer 
come  again,  now  that  the  trees  are  stript 
of  their  leaves,  the  birds  gone  south,  and 
so  many  of  the  insects  and  butterflies 
asleep? 

Adelaide — Oh,  but  the  birds  will  surely 
come  back  in  the  spring!  They  alWays  do. 

Irma — Yes,  and  the  butterflies  will 
wake  up  and  come  right  out  of  t&eir 
cocoons,  when  warm  weather  comes. 

T. — Well,  the  leaves  are  dead,  and  so 
are  the  flowers.  T?iej/  can't  come  back 
again. 

Beatrice — But  there  will  be  nev)  leaves, 
Miss . 

Norma — And  I  am  going  to  have  a 
flower-garden  again  next  year! 

T. — What  makes  you  so  certain  of 
these  things?  Have  the  trees  and  flow- 
ers made  you  any  promises? 

After  thinking  a  few  moments,  heads 
nod  assent'  vigorously,  and  the  answers 
come: 

Hazel — The  little  buds  on  the  trees 
promise  the  leaves  for  next  year. 

Adelaide — The  seeds  are  the  promises 
that  the  flowers  left  with  us. 

June  Warder. 

Teacher  Third  Grade,  Chio  Street  School,  Austin, 
lllinoie. 


Oood  Advice. 

In  one  of  the  large  railroad  offices  in 
this  country  is  a  comparatively  young 
man,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  large  de- 
partment. When  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  company,  five  years  ago,  he  was 
green  and  awkard.  He  was  given  the 
poorest  paid  work  in  the  department. 
The  very  first  day  of  his  employment  by 
the  company,  a  man  who  had  been  at 
work  in  the  same  room  for  six  years  ap- 
proached him  and  gave  him  a  little  ad- 
vice. ** Young  fellow,  I  want  to  put  a 
few  words  in  your  ear  that  will  help  you. 
'This  company  is  a  soulless  corporation, 
that  regards  its  employes  as  so  many  ma- 
chines. It  makes  no  difiference  how  hard 
you  .work,  or  how  well.  So  you  want  to 
do  just  as  little  as  possible  and  retain 
your  job.  This  is  a  slave  pen,  and  the 
man  who  works  overtime  or  does  any 
specially  fine  work  wastes  his  strength. 
Don't  you  do  it. "  The  young  man  thought 


over  the  ''advice,"  and  after  a  quiet  little 
struggle  with  himself  he  decided  to  do 
the  best  and  the  most  he  knew  how, 
whether  he* received  any  more  pay  from 
the  company  or  not.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  company  raised  his  wages  and 
advanced  him  to  a  more  responsible  po- 
sition. In  three  years  he  was  getting  a 
third  more  salary  than  when  he  began, 
and  in  five  years  he  was  head  clerk  in  tb& 
department;  and  the  man  who  had  con- 
descended to  give  the  greenhorn  < 'advice" 
was  working  under  him  at  the  same  figure 
that  represented  his  salary  eleven  years 
before.  This  is  not  a  story  of  a  goody- 
goody  little  boy  wiio  died  early,  but  of  a 
live  young  man  who  exists  in  flesh  and 
blood  today,  and  is  ready  to  give  "ad- 
vice*' to  other  young  men  just  beginning 
to  work  their  way  into  business.  And 
here  it  is:  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  find- 
eth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might. " — Intel- 
ligence. 


Elementary  Science. 

THE  HARD  MAPLE  TREE. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  suggestive  les- 
sons that  will  be  prepared  for  The  Journal  bj 
Prof.  Frank  McMurry  of  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
McMurry  is  one  of  the  leading  Herbartlan  stu- 
dents in  this  country  today,  and  this  lesson  is 
evidence  to  every  one  of  our  readers  that  he 
has  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  process 
by  which  the  interest  of  children  can  be 
awakened  in  study  so  that  they  will  become 
free  and  intelligent  in  the  use  of  their  knowl- 
edge.—En. 

In  teaching  about  the  hard  maple  tree, 
or  about  any  other  subject  in  science,  it 
is  exceedingly  dangerous  for  the  in- 
structor to  be  thinking  of  facts  as  his 
chief  object.  They  are  necessary,  of 
course;  but  unless  he  stands  above  them 
and  employs  them  as  the  means  of  arous- 
ing a  permanent  interest  in  the  subject 
under  consideration  his  instruction  is 
likely  to  be  poor.  Unless  he  does  that, 
many  things  will  be  taught  that  are  of 
no  worth  to  the  child;  they  may  be  intro- 
duced in  a  disconnected  way,  and  the 
idea  of  function — the  inspiring  idea  in 
science — is  likely  to  be  neglected.  But 
with  lively,  permanent  interest  as  the 
final  object,  and  with  that  object  con- 
stantly before  his  mind,  the  teacher  mitst^ 
exercise  great  caution  in  regard  to  such 
matters:  not  only  that,  but  he  himself 
must  become  interested    in   what  he  is 
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teaching,'  since  he  is  compelled  to  dis- 
cover interesting  thoughts  for  his  pupils; 
of  course  then  his  teaching  will  be  more 
etfective. 

We  all  know  that  interest  doesn't  come 
at  one's  call  or  command;  it  must  be 
aroused  through  ideas.  The  beginning 
of  a  novel  is  usually  unattractive,  but  as 
we  read  farther  we  become  less  indiffer- 
ent, until  finally  interest  to  the  point  of 
excitement  is  felt.  So  in  teaching  the 
hard  maple  tre^,  genuine  interest,  t.  e.,  a 
permanent  interest,  will  not  show  itself 
at  the  start:  it  must  be  worked  up  grad- 
ually. The  first  duty  of  the  teacher, 
then,  is  to  collect  the  material,  t.  «., 
facts,  by  which  this  can  be  done.  He 
does  not  set  out  to  gather  up  a  few  of 
them  simply;  to  find  enough  to  occupy 
three  or  four  recitation  hours  only.  If 
permanent  interest  is  his  great  purpose, 
and  if  he  realizes  that  such  an  interest 
increases  gradually  according  to  the 
number  of  interesting  ideas  taught,  he 
will  set  out  to  collect  all  such  ideas  that 
he  can,  and  he  will  teach  all  of  them  that 
he  can  find.  If  he  can  find  enough  to 
occupy  his  pupils  for  one  month,  good;  if 
for  two,  all  the  better.  The  reason 
teachers  themselves  do  not  usually  notice 
a  tree  and  do  not  care  much  for  such  an 
object  is  that  they  do  not  know  many 
interesting  things  about  it.  With  the 
conviction  that  a  large  number  of  inter- 
esting facts  is  necessary  to  excite  a 
lively,  lasting  interest  in  a  subject,  I 
have  set  to  work  to  collect  what  I  could 
in  regard  to  the  hard  maple.  I  have 
material  already  at  hand  which  would 
occupy  perhaps  three  months  of  daily  in- 
struction lasting  twenty-five  minutes. 
Many  teachers  might  object  to  spending 
so  much  time  on  such  a  subject  as  a  tree; 
but  that  objection  will  perhaps  disappear 
when  one  thinks  what  a  broad  subject  a 
tree  is.  It  is  a  type  of  exogenous  plants, 
and  a  careful  study  of  it  will  lead  us  to 
look  upon  plants  in  general  with  intelli- 
gent eyes  that  are  filled  with  wonder. 

The  most  difficult  part  ot  my  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  the  maple  has  not  been 
the  collection  of  interesting  points  to 
teach;  that  took  much  time,  of  course, 
but  the  most  difficult  task  has  been  to 
arrange  them  after  they  had  been  col- 
iected.  More  skill  is  required  there.  In- 
teresting facts  are  likely  to  arouse  some 
interest,   no  matter  how   they   are    ar- 


ranged; but,  just  as  a  good  lecturer  can 
make  a  much  more  telling  speech  by  ar- 
ranging his  thoughts  carefully,  so  a 
teacher  of  science  can  arouse  a  much 
deeper  interest  by  putting  his  interesting 
facts  into  an  interesting  relation  to  one 
another;  ».«.,  by  having  one  point  lead  to 
or  introduce  the  one  that  succeeds  it,  each 
time.  Practice  in  that  kind  of  work  soon 
renders  it  much  easier;  all  teachers  are 
somewhat  accustomed  to  it,  however,  for 
they  are  engaged  in  it  each  time  that 
they  write  a  letter  or  an  essay. 

Also,  not  only  should  the  many  facts 
about  the  maple  tree  be  thus  tied  to- 
gether by  interesting  relations,  but  the 
whole  subject  of  the  maple  tree  should 
be  closely  welded  to  the  other  knowledge 
and  experiences  that  the  child  has  al- 
ready collected.  It  is  abrupt  or  unpeda- 
gogical,  therefore,  to  announce  suddenly 
some  day  that  you  will  study  the  maple 
tree.  It  is  a  weak  beginning,  because 
the  pupil  is  in  a  state  of  indifference  to 
the  tree,  probably.  It  would  be  vastly 
better  if  some  of  his  previous  experiences 
had  awakened  in  him  a  sense  of  need  of 
knowledge  of  the  tree;  then  there  is 
some  momentum  up,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning he  is  awake  and  active.  ThQre 
is  a  principle  here  involved  which  ap- 
plies to  the  introduction  of  new  subjects 
in  all  studies. 

In  this  case,  if  the  children  have  been 
gathering  beautiful  leaves  in  the  fall,  or 
have  been  remarking  about  their  beauty, 
the  first  point  studied  might  well  be  that 
of  the  leaves  of  the  maple.  Or,  if  the 
school  has  been  talking  about  the  prep- 
aration that  men  and  animals  make  for 
the  winter,  the  question  as  to  how  trees 
make  such  preparation  might  easily 
arise  and  the  study  of  the  hard  maple 
could  be  approached  from  that  side.  The 
teacher's  intimate  knowledge  of  what  the 
pupils  have  been  recently  doing  and 
thinking  about  must  guide  him  here. 

In  my  own  instruction  I  decided  to  be- 
gin with  the  idea  of  beauty.  Not  having 
been  teaching  the  children  in  this  or  any 
other  branch  of  study  previously,  there 
was  nothing  to  offer  suggestions  for  my 
guidance.  The  following  is  approxim- 
ately the  plan  followed: 

<<We  are  going  to  talk  about  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects  that  you  see 
on  the  way  to  and  from  school.  What 
can  it  be?"   A  certain  house,  etc.    «*Yes, 
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but  what  else?"  *'A  tree."  **What 
kind  have  you  in  .mind?"  Several,  as  , 
the  oak  and  elm,  may  be  mentioned  by 
the  pupils.  The  teacher  replies:  <<You 
are  reasonable;  these  trees  are  beautiful, 
but  I  had  another  in  mind,  one  that  is, 
I  think,  even  prettier  than  those 
mentioned."  «*The  maple."  ** Which 
maple?"  **Thehard  maple."  *«Yes,  do 
you  all  know  it?  Do  you  think  it  is  so 
beautiful?  In  what  way  is  it  pretty?" 
"In  color — in  the  color  of  its  leaves." 
*<What  is  their  color?  Has  it  been  so 
all  summer?" 

*  <Are  the  leaves  all  that  is  pretty  about 
the  tree?"  Hesitation.  **Can  you  rec- 
ognize the  tree  fi^om  a'distance?  How?" 
<»By  its  general  shape."  **Show  its 
form  on  the  board.  In  what  respect  is  it 
pretty  ? "  *  *  So  regular — symmetrical. " 
**  What  is  it  that  allows  the  tree  to  ap- 
pear so  symmetrical?"  Notice  soft  maple 
— its  branchings,  etc.  <<Does  the  soft 
maple  branch  in  the  way  that  the  ever- 
green does?  Now  how  about  the  hard 
maple?  At  what  angle  do  the  branches 
extend  out  from  the  main  stem?  Does 
that  help  or  mar  its  beauty?" 

(Recapitulation  about  co^  and/orm.) 
**  Is  it  simply  owing  to  the^  tree's  beauty 
that  it  so  common  about  here?"  '<No, 
it  gives  especially  good  shade."  "How 
does  that  happen,  how  does  it  come  to 
give  better  shade  than  any  other  tree, 
the  soft  maple,  for  instance?"  Branch- 
ing of  trunk  and  density  of  leaves  are 
both  referred  to.  **But  how  do  the 
leaves  come  to  be  more  dense?"  **Leaves 
grow  inside  in  the  shade."  **Don*t  they 
do  so  usually?  How  is  it  in  a  forest?" 
Reference  here  both  to  leaves  and 
branches.  ^<Gan  one  observe  the  same 
thing  about  here?" 

*<Is  there  any  other  reason  why  this 
tree  is  so  well  liked? — I  am  thinking  of 
storms. "  **  Yes,  it  resists  storms  better 
than  many  trees — than  the  soft  maple, 
for  instance. "  *  *  How  so?"  *  *  Because 
of  its  way  of  branching. "  *  *  But  is  there 
any  other  reason?  Think  of  the  name 
of  the  tree."  »*The  wood  is  hard— 
harder,  i,  e.,  stronger  than  in  many 
trees, than  in  soft  maple. "  *  <What  causes 
that?"  » *  It  is  better  wood — better  put  to- 
gether." Teacher  has  the  two  kinds  of 
wood  in  the  room  and  tests  their  hard- 
ness easily;  also  compares  them  in  re- 
gard to  weight  and  porosity.      **What 


makes  this  the  harder,  better  wood?" 
*^Tbe  trcie  .^ow.s  slower  than  the  soft 
maple."  **How  do  you  know?  Have 
you  seen  them  grow,  etc.?"  Recapitu- 
lation in  regard  to  color,  form,  shade, 
and  strength  of  tree. 

<'  What  is  it  that  builds  up  this  wood?  ' 
"The  sap."  **  Have  you  ever  seen  any 
sap?"  Experiences — making  whistles, 
bleeding  of  grape  vines,  etc.  **  Where 
does  it  get  into  the  tree?"  **At  the 
roots."  Bring  plants  with  roots  into 
room,  or  better,  take  children  out  to  see 
them.  **  Where  does  the  water  enter 
here?"  Teacher  explains  that  it  is  in 
the  rootlets  or  little  hair-like  roots. 
** Where  are  they?"  **At  ends  chiefly 
of  main  roots,  etc."  **Then  what  part  of 
the  roots  should  one  be  most  careful 
about  in  transplanting  a  tree?  Is  that 
usually  the  case?" 

"  Is  it  real  sap  that  eiiters  these  roots 
and  hairs?"  «*  No,  only  water. "  **Where 
does  it  come  from?"  **From  the  sur- 
rounding earth."  "But  the  earth  doesn't 
usually  have  any  water  in  it  that  you  can 
see.  What  do  you  say  to  that?"  "One 
can  feel  the  moisture,  anyway."  "In  a 
tree  like  the  maple,  how  far  out  from  the 
trunk  will  most^of,  these  rootlets  b^?'*^ 
Dig  up  carefully  some  weeds,  some  small 
trees,  etc. ,  if  possible — examine  roots  of 
larger  trees.  Develop,  or  finally  tell, 
the  principle  that  the  roots  extend  out 
about  as  far  as  do  the  branches — the  cir- 
cumference of  the  two  is  usually  about 
the  same.  "Well,  if  these  rootlets  are 
so  far  out  and  still  receive  most  of  the 
water,  where  ought  you  to  water  a  tree?" 
"Do  men  usually  do  that?  Where  do 
they  pour  the  water?  When  it  rains 
upon  a  tree,  where  does  the  tree  drop 
most  of  the  water?"  "Around  the  out- 
side edge."  "How  arranged  so  that 
leaves  can  do  that?"  "Where  does  a 
man  usually  stand,  then,  to  keep  dry 
under  a  tree  when  it  is  raining?"  "Right 
by  the  trunk."  Recapitulation  about 
the  transplanting  and  watering  of  trees, 
etc.  F.  MoMuRBT. 


We  remember,  away  back  in  our  own 
district-school  days,  when  we  sat  on  a 
hard  bench,  with  one  eye  always  out  and 
one  ear  trained  for  everything  going  on 
in  that  little  world.  We  recall  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  the  scholars;   the 
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look,  posture,  tones  of  voice  of  the 
(eaoher;  the  outcropping  of  character  in^ 
the  *<triek8  and  manners"  6/  the  big  boys 
and  girls ;  the  stories  read  by  the  upper 
classes;  as  we  remember  nothing  that 
was  taught  directly.  The  young  child, 
as  everywhere,  in  school,  needs  a  good 
deal  of  judicious  letting  alone  until  he 
has  grown  his  own  mental  legs  and  from 
the  little  elevation  they  afford,  taken  his 
own  observation  of  matters  and  things  in 
general. — i#.,  in  Popular  Educator. 


Factors  Once  Xore. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  read  the  previous 
articles  before  taking  up  this  one,  in 
which  we  propose  to  apply  the  principles 
already  given,  to  the  finding  of  the  great- 
est common  divisor  of  two  or  more 
numbers. 

Nothing  but  a  factor  of  a  number  will 
divide  it;  hence,  a  common  divisor  is  a 
common  factor,  and  the,  greatest  common 
divisor  must  be  the  product  of  all  the 
common  prime  factors.  Hence,  when  we 
undertake  to  find  the  greatest  common 
divisor  of  two  or  more  numbers,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  first  business  is  to  find 
their  common  prime  factors.  And  we 
are  at  liberty  to  resort  to  any  legitimate 
process  with  the  numbers,  by  which  their 
common  prime  factors  may  be  found. 

Of  course,  the  most  obvious  process  is 
to  resolve  each  number  into  its  prime 
factors,  and  then  select  such  as  are  seen 
to  be  common,  to  make  up  the  greatest 
common   divisor. 

Example  1,  Find  the  greatest  common 
divisor  (g.  c.  d.)of  140,  112,  and  98. 

140=2«X5X7.  By  the  process  we  have 

ns=2»X2X7.       already  learned,  resolve 
98=2X7*.  the  numbers   into  their 

g.  c.  d= 2x7=14.  prime  factors,  as  in  the 
margin.  ^  We  see  at  once  that  one  2  and 
T  are  the  only  common  prime  factors. 
Or,  the  process  may  be  shortened  by  re- 
solving only  one  of  the  numbers  into  its 
prime  factors,  and  then  by  the  tests  de- 
termining which  of  those  factors  are 
found  in  the  other  numbers. 

But  in  large  numbers,  either  of  these 
processes  is  tedious, — that  is,  if  the 
prime  factors  are  large.  And,  in  most 
cases,  some  device  may  be  found  that  will 
materially  shorten  the  work.  We  will 
illustrate  what  may  often  be  done,  by  the 
solution  of  several  examples. 


Example!^.  Find  g.  c.  d.  of  12274  and 
12274  121 Q4. .  I A  glance  shows 

12104  us  that  the  difference  of 

170=2X5X17  these  numbers  is  small; 
g.  c.  d.=2Xl7=34  j^Q^  ^e  know,  by  prin- 
ciple 11,  that  this  difference  will  contain 
the  common  prime  factors.  We  see,  as 
in  the  margin,  that  the  prime  factors  of 
this  difference  are  2,  5,  and  17.  One  or 
more  of  these  must  be  the  common  prime 
factors  of  the  given  numbers,  if  there  are 
any.  By  trial,  or  test,  we  find  that  2  and 
17  are  factors  of  12104,  while  5  is  not  a 
factor.  These  must  also  be  factors  of 
12274,  because  they  are  factors  of  the 
two  numbers  of  which  it  is  the  sum. 
Hence,  the  g.  c.  d.  is  34,  their  product. 

Example  3.  Find  g.  c.  d.  of  17205  and 

17205  16021.     Resorting  to 

^^^^  the  same  device  as  be- 

118*=2'X2«X2X37  fore,  we  find  that  sev. 

j^  eral  2's  and  37  are  the 

g.  c.d.=37.  prime  factors  of   the 

difference.  Evidently  2  is  not  a  factor 
of  either  of  the  original  numbers,  but 
trial  shows  that  37  is  a  factor.  Hence, 
it  is  the  greatest  common  divisor. 

Example  4.  Find  g.  c.  d.  of  9074,  5703, 
5703  and    3402.       We  observe^ 

^^^"^  that  2  is  not  a  factor  of 

li««=2xilX63  5703;  hence,  it  cannot  be 

53  one  of  the  common  factors, 

g.  c.  d.rsi.  We  may,  therefore,  take  2 

out  of  9074,  and  use  4537  instead  of  that 
number,  as  no  commo?i  factors  will  be 
disturbed  in  this  way. 

Proceeding  as  in  the  last  example,  we 
find  that  2,  11,  and  53  are  the  prime 
factors  of  the  difference  between  5703 
and  4537.  Applying  the  tests  we  see 
that  neither  2  nor  11  is  a  factor  of  5703; 
and  actual  trial  will  show  that  53  is  not 
a  factor,  also.  Hence  the  greatest  com- 
mon divisor  is  1. 

By  this  solution,  we  have  done  nothing 

8402=2X3»X3»X3X7  ^^^^  ^^^2.      But  this 

1701  number  is  easily  fac- 

189  tored.       Hence,    it 

2^  would    have  been   a 

short  process  to  factor  3402,  as  in  the 
margin,  and  by  the  tests  to  have  deter- 
mined which,  if  any,  of  its  prime  factors 
are  found  in  both  the  other  given  num- 
bers. The  prime  factors  are  2,  several  3's, 
and  7;  and  we  shall  find  none  of  these  in 
both  the  other  numbers.  Hence,  as  be- 
fore, the  greatest  common  divisor  is 
found  to  be  1. 
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Example  6.  Find  g.c.d.  of  44540  and 
14399. 

44540  Remembering  that  we 

43197  may   do    what    we    please 

.  1343=17X79  with  these  numbers  if  we 
«.c.<J.=l7  do  not  disturb  their  com- 
mon factors,  we  will  put  the  factor  3  with 
14399,  for  as  3  is  not  a  factor  of  44540, 
this  will  make  no  change  in  the  common 
factors.  Putting  the  factor  3  with  14399, 
we  have  43197;  and  we  now  proceed  as 
before  (see  margin).  By  trial  we  find 
that  17  is  a  factor  of  44540,  while  79  is 
not.  Hence  17  is  the  greatest  common 
•divisor. 

Or,  for  the  same  reason  that  was  given 
14399  before,    we    may 

lii??  take    the    factor 

3264=2«X2»X2»X3X17    4  ^ut    of     44540, 

fit  A 

204  and  proceed  with 

51  11135  and  14399, 

«.c.d.=l7  as  in  the  margin, 

Arriving  at  the  same  result  as  before. 

If  we  chance  to  observe  that  14399  is 

•divisible  by  11  we  may  judge  that  we  can 

factor  that  number  easily,  which  we  find 

14399=7X11X11X17    to  be  the  case.     Try- 

2057  ing  the  factors  of  this 

^^'^  number,  we  find  that 

«.cd.=l7  17   only    will  divide 

44540;  hence,  the  result  as  before. 

Most  of  the  text-books  give  a  rule  for 
finding  the  greatest  common  divisor  of 
large  numbers,  by  which  the  larger  num- 
ber is  divided  by  the  smaller,  and  the 
last  divisor  by  the  last  remainder,  etc. 
This  rule  is  perfectly  scientific,  and  it  is 
•of  much  use  in  algebra;  but  there  are 
very  few  problems  in  arithmetic  where  it 
does  not  require  more  figures  than  the 
processes  we  have  suggested;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  more  difficult  to  compre- 
hend by  the  young  student.  The  examples 
we  have  just  wrought  are  taken  from  a 
text-book  that  puts  them  under  this  rule. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  test  the  compara- 
tive length  of  the  processes  of  solution 
can  easily  do  so. 

If  one  should  ask,  what  is  the  use  of 
least  common  multiple  and  greatest  com- 
mon divisor  ?  we  should  reply  that,  in 
addition  to  their  common  use  in  reducing 
and  adding  fractions,  they  often  furnish 
great  assistance  in  solving  problems  by 
cancellation — a  method  which  should  be 
used  even  more  than  it  is.  Besides,  readi- 
ness in  finding  multiples  and  divisors 
gives  one  a  practical  power  with  numbers 


that  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Pu-, 
pils  should  have  much  more  drill  in  such 
work  than  is  common;  and  it  should  be 
drill  that  holds  the  pupil  to  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  principles  of  numbers,  at 
every  st^p.  E.  C.  H. 

(The  types  made  us  say  two  or  three  queer 
things  in  the  November  Journal.  Of  coursei 
oar  readers  discovered  that — ''casting  out  the 
ruins"  meant  **castiug  out  the  nines;"  and  we 
think  the  other  mistakes  were  readily  cor- 
rected.) 


Facing  the  Muzzle. 

In  the  October  number  of  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  Williatn  Hawley  Smith 
accuses  institute  instructors  of  shooting 
over  the  heads  of  lay-teachers,  and  ad- 
vises them  to  <* lower  their  hind  sight." 

From  the  standpoint  x)f  the  instructed, 
I  speak  in  defense  of  the  instructors.  I 
have  attended  institutes  not  a  few.  I 
have  sat  under  the  instruction  of  profes- 
sors many.  With  perhaps  half  of  a  half- 
dozen  exceptions,  all,  whether  male  or 
female,  young  or  old,  practical  or  theo- 
retical, humorous  or  grave,  satirical  or 
complimentary,  have  manifested  a  marked 
consideration  for  the  ignorance  of  their 
audience. 

One  prefaced  his  week's  work  with 
these  words:  <^ I  hope  I  shall  not  say 
anything  that  you  cannot  understand.  I 
know  we  institute  instructors  have  the 
name  of  aiming  over  the  teachers'  heads, 
but  I  shall  try  very  hard  to  keep  my  re- 
marks on  a  level  with  your  understand- 
ing. If  I  say  anything  that  you  do  not 
understand,  please  tell  me.  I  shall  con- 
sider it  a  favor." 

Another  was  thoughtful  enough  to  ask 
several  teachers  privately  if  he  wer^ 
talking  above  them.  A  kind-hearted 
young  woman,  expecting  to  see  his  face 
light  up  with  joy,  told  him  frankly  that 
she  had  been  able  to  comprehemd  every- 
thing he  had  said.  She  was  a  little  dis- 
appointed when  be  turned  away  without 
thanking  her  for  her  encouragement. 

I  once  beard  a  man  carelessly  speak  of 
lagoons  in  a  talk  to  teachers.  As  soon 
as  the  word  had  passed  his  lips  he  knew 
he  had  made  a  serious  blunder.  He 
hasteped  to  rectify  his  mistake.  <<How 
many  know  what  a  lagoon  is?  " 

There  were  two  hundred  teachers  pres- 
ent. A  maiden  of  about  two  score  years 
timidly  raised  her  hand. 
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"You  may  tell." 

'<A  lagoon  is  a  small  pond  or  lake. " 

«« That's  right.  Little  lakes  like  they 
have  in  Venice,  and  in' Jackson  Park,  too. 
Youll  see  them  when  you  go  to  the 
World's  Fair  next  year.  Now  you  all 
know  what  a  lagoon  is,  don't  you?  " — 
with  a  childlike  smile.. 

Could  anyone  be  more  kindly,  even 
tenderly,  considerate  of  the  lay-teacher's 
limited  vocabulary? 

Afterward  I  heard  a  woman  at  the  fair 
ask  a  guard  when  they  fed  the  lagoons. 
I  asked  her  at  once  if  she  were  a  school 
teacher.  She  said  *'No,"  but  I  didn't 
believe  her. 

Many  years  ago  a  writer  of  books  was 
^^^^  ^  deliver  five  lectures  before 
the  teachers  of  Farming  county.  I  think 
he  had  never  lectured  before  to  an  audi- 
ence composed  entirely  of  teachers,  for 
he  gave  them  his  best  thoughts  expressed 
in  his  choicest  language.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  used  the  biggest  words  he  could 
find  in  the  dictionary,  but  that  so  far  as 
he  knew  how,  he  clothed  every  idea  in 
the  word  which  exactly  fitted  it,  satisfied 
if  the  word  did  fit,  and  never  thinking 
whether  or  not  it  was  strange  to  his 
hearers.  In  his  first  lecture  he  spoke  of 
the  triune  God.  Poor  man  I  He  didn't 
know  that  he  ought  to  have  said  the 
three-in-one  Ood  when  addressing  teach- 
ers, so  he  went  right  on  without  stopping 
to  ask  how  many  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  When  he  came  before  his  au- 
dience the  next  day  he  could  only  stand 
and  bow  during  the  first  minute  in  re- 
sponse to  the  applause  which  greeted  him. 
The  rest  of  the  week  it  was  just  the  same. 
He  often  used  words  new  to  many  of  the 
teachers,  and  out  of  school  hours,  diction- 
aries were  in  demand.  One  young  lady 
had  to  wait  until  she  could  ask  her  mother 
the  meaning  of  den(yuenient  and  noncha- 
lence  because  she  could  not  spell  them 
well  enough  to  find  them  in  the  diction- 
ary. 

These  are  some  of  the  remarks  I  heard 
after  the  lecture : 

The  old  teachers — 

»«Heis  good." 

<<He  really  seems  to  think  he  is  talk- 
ing to  men  and  women. " 

**  I  like  him.  I  am  tired  of  paying  ten 
dollars  a  week  to  be  patted  on  the  head 
when  I  say  « Yes,  sir,'  and  <No,  sir;'  in 
the  right  place,  and  lashed  with  sarcasm 


if  I  say  *  No,"  when  I  am  expected  to  say 
*Yes.'  " 

«*  I  am  not  sorry  I  came;  I  have  learned 
a  great  deal." 

The  young  teachers : 

»' Isn't  he  lovely?" 

<*  I  learn  more  listening  to  him  an  hour 
than  answering  baby  questions  all  day." 

**  I  didn't  know  I  was  so  ignorant." 

**I  read  once  that  Robert  Browning 
learned  the  whole  of  Johnson's  dictionary 
before  he  commenced  to  write;  I  wonder 
if  Mr.  Cognoscente  doesn't  know  all  of 
Webster's." 

*  *  I  am  *  enlarging  my  vocabulary, ' 
that  is  what  papa  is  always  preaching  to 
me.  About  once  a  week  he  says,  *When 
you  are  reading  good  books,  Alice,  or  lis- 
tening to  cultured  speakers,  you  are  wid- 
ening your  range  of  thought  and  extend- 
ing your  vocabulary  proportionally,  and 
then  you  may  be  sure  you  are  traveling 
the  high  road  to  learning  '  "  ' 

Was  papa  right? 

Nbllib  Stuart  Russell. 
WoodhuU,  lU. 


Worth  Saying. 

No  colleges  have  ever  sent  out  better 
scholars  for  the  profession,  or  better 
teachers,  than  Bridge  water  and  Oswego 
sent  out  in  their  earlier  days.  They  had 
no  laboratories,  no  appliances,  no  libra- 
ries, but  they  had  a  scholarly  and  pro- 
fessional spirit,  that  has  not  been  excelled 
by  any  other  school,  nor  by  them  in  later 
days.  — Journal  of  Education, 


That  **One  Hundred  Per  Cent,'' 

A  number  of  recent  communications 
show  that  some  of  our  readers,  at  least, 
are  interested  in  this  discussion.  We  here 
give  in  full,  one  of  the  latest  received : 


iC 


HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT. 


»» 


Ed.  School  Journal:  In  the  October  n  am- 
ber of  The  Journal  Dr.  McLellan  gives  some 
shining  methods  of  **  how  not  to  do  it"  in  ap- 
plying certain  rules  in  percentage,  and  then 
proceeds  to  solve  such  problems  by  another 
method,  which  appears  to  be  only  another  way 
of  •*  how  not  to  do  it;"  while  in  the  November 
number  J.  T.  GIbbs  adds  still  another  of  the 
**  ho  w-not- to-do-it"  methods.  Without  further 
comment  on  **how  to  do  it"  or  '*not  to  do  it," 
I  will  give  the  two  applied    methods  of  the 
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doctor  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  my  own  solution  of 
the  problem  in  question,  as  follows: 

^'Sold  a  horse  to  gain  10%;  had  the  horse 
cost  $40  more  the  same  selling  price  would  have 
lost  10  per  cent." 

McLellan's: 

**  Selling  price=^  cost. 

Selling  pr1ce=r^^  supposed  cost. 

A  supposed  cost=f(  cost. 

Supposed  cost=^^  cost. 

Difference  between  supposed  co9t  and  actual 
cost={  actual  cost=$40,  etc." 

Gibbs': 

"Selling  prlce=110%  cost. 

Selling  price=90%  supposed  cost. 

90%  supposed  cost=110%  cost. 

1%  supposed  cost=l}%  cost. 

100%  co8t=100Xl|%  cost,  or  122}%  cost. 

122}  cost  — 100%  co8t=$40. 

22}%  COSt=:$40. 

1%  cost=~|X«40,  or^=|. 

100%  co8t=100X|,  or  $180." 

Now,  compare  the  above  with  the  following: 

Selling  price=110%  cost. 

Selling  price=90%  supposed  cost. 

20%  difference =$40— 10%  gain=$36. 

100%=5X20%,  or  5X$36=$180. 

There  would  be  no  trouble  in  getting  the 
pupil  to  comprehend  why  the  10  per  cent  gain 
is  taken  out  of  the  $40,  while  the  pupils  who 
could  comprehend  the  turned-upside-down 
figures  of  either  of  the  other  processes  would 
be  of  a  somewhat  superlative  intellectual 
quality,  especially  if  they  got  through  without 
losing  their  intellectual  balance. 

S.  M.  KONKEL. 

Our  readers  will  see,  by  this  corre- 
spoDdent's  showing,  that  the  solutions  by 
Dr.  McLellan  and  by  Mr.  Gibbs  are  es- 
sentially the  same;  only,  the  Dr.  uses 
common  fractions  and  Mr.  Gibbs  uses 
percentage. 

As  to  Mr.  Konkel's  own  soljution,  it  seems 
to  us  very  faulty,  in  that  his  per  cents, 
or  hundredths,  are  not  defined,  nor  are 
they  hundredths  of  the  same  thing.  How 
does  90%  of  one  thing  taken  from  110% 
of  another  thing  leave  20%.?  And  what 
is  it  20%  of  ?  We  should  expect  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  * '  getting  the  pupil  to 
comprehend  why  the  10%  gain  is  taken 
out  of  the  $40;'*  while  we  are  quite  sure 
that  any  pupil  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
problem  at  all  would  understand  either 
of  the  other  solutions. 

Mr.  Gibbs  has  also  favored  us  with 
another  article;  but  we  cannot  find  room 
for  the  whole  of  it. 

He  says  : 

Dr.  McLellan  did  not  say,  in  the  problem  he 
solved : 

•*  Selling  price=|};" 
nor  should  I  say — 

"Selling  price=110%;" 


but  we  agree  that   ''ofOiecosC*  must  fioisb 
each  statement. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  endeavor  to  en- 
tirely dodge  percentage,  and  throw  all  such 
work  back  upon  common  fractions,  because 
(to  quote  the  editor's  words),  "  If  he  has  mas- 
tered the  'ground  rules'  and  fractions,  common 
and  decimal,  he  has  nothing  new  to  encounter 
in  percentage.*' 

This  strengthens  my  belief  that  it  is  the 
'*  100%,"  whether  it  is  stated  explicitly  or  in  a 
vague  way,  that  is  the  subject  of  criticism,  and 
I  confess  that  "them 'ore's  [not]  my  senti- 
ments tew." 

I  am  challenged  to  state  "  100%=cost  of  the 
horse,"  and,  from  that  as  a  basis,  correctly 
solve  the  problem,  and  a  picture  of  the  "crazy- 
house"  is  held  up  as  a  reward  for  my  exertions 
(only  I'm  not  going  to  exert).  Why  not  chal- 
lenge me  to  solve  correctly  some  problem  by 
stating  that  "2X3=$"  wherever  2  and  2  are  to 
be  multiplied  together?  There's  as  good  ground 
for  one  as  the  other. 

We  are  utterly  unable  from  this,  to  see 
any  essential  point  of  difference  between 
Mr.  Gibbs  and  Dr.  McLellan  or  the  editor. 

A  note  from  Dr.  McLellan  says:  *-You 
are  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  Gibbs's  solu- 
tion is  not  at  all  the  method  of  the  cir- 
cumlocution desk,  which  was  criticised  in 
The  Journal.  He  has  simply  taken  my 
solution,  proposition  by  proposition, 
and  substituted  certain  equivalents  for 
the  simple  fractions. " 

That  is  precisely  what  percentage  does, 
or  should  do;  it  <<  substitutes  certain 
equivalents  for  simple  fractions."  Some- 
times it  is  an  advantage  to  do  this,  and 
sometimes  it  is  not;  but  the  fact  justifies 
our  assertion  that  there  is  nothing  tuw 
in  percentage.  We  would  have  the  pupil 
understand  percentage;  but,  for  practi- 
cal solutions,  we  would  have  him  use  the 
simple  fractions,  when  this  will  give  a 
briefer  solution. 

What  we  set  out  to  criticise — and,  if 
we  understand  him,  Dr.  McLellan  fully 
agrees  with  us — is,  first,  the  bringing  in 
of  *'100%"  when  jiothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  it;  but,  second  and  chief,  the  making 
**  100%  =the  cost,'*  or  some  equivalent 
statement,  the  basis  of  the  solution. 
Such  an  equation,  Mr.  Gibbs  clearly 
shows  18  false;  100%  =1,  just  as  f=l,  and 
it  never  can  equal  anything  else.  To  our 
mind,  this  is  the  main  point  in  contention. 
To  assume  this  false  statement  as  the 
basis,  and  to  reach  the  result  by  manip 
ulating  the  symbol  in  an  algebraic  way, 
is  what  we  understand  by  that  process 
of  '  *  circumlocution, '*  which  in  some  cases 
might  well  land  one  in  the  * 'crazy-house," 
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if  he  attempts  to  follow  the  steps  in  a 
strictly  logical  way.  Let  us  use  percent- 
age, when  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  it; 
but  let  us  always  define  the  hundredths^ 
and  follow  the  same  clear,  logical  steps 
that  we  use  in  simple  fractions;  that  is, 
supposing  that  we  have  been  taught  to 
use  fractions  intelligently.       E.  C.  H. 


A  Susrgestive  Experience. 

At  one  time,  in  the  early  years  of  my 
teaching,  I  took  charge  of  a  country 
school  for  a  term  of  three  months.  I 
recognized  the  fact  that  I  could  do  but 
little  in  so  short  a  time,  and  that  I  must 
quickly  decide  what  I  should  attempt. 
There  were  six  or  eight  pupils  who  had 
studied  history  more  or  less,  with  two  or 
three  others  who  had  never  studied  it, 
and  who  did  not  care  to  do  so.  Some  of 
them  had  never  studied  geography; 
others  had  <' finished"  it.  I  put  all  in 
one  class,  and  told  them  it  should  be 
both  a  history  and  geography  class. 

I  was  told  by  the  pupils — there  was  no 
record — that  the  history  class  **had  got 
to  the  Mexican  War,"  and  they  wished 
to  go  on  from  that  point.  I  told  them 
we  should  first  review  what  had  been 
learned  of  the  history  and  geography  of 
Mexico.  We  then  began  a  thorough 
study  of  the  country  in  all  its  aspects; 
outline,  contour,  climate,  vegetation,  ani- 
mals, minerals,  etc.,  noting  the  effect 
that  one  had  upon  another.  We  learned 
about  the  people,  both  the  natives  and 
their  conquerors;  their  habits  and  re- 
ligion, their  chief  industries,  and  the 
progress  they  had  made.  At  the  same 
time  we  were  studying  the  history,  be- 
ginning with  the  discovery,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  conquest,  and 
gathering  what  we  could  in  a  general 
way  of  the  history  of  the  country  up  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  War. 
We  next  reviewed  parts  of  the  history 
touching  upon  the  causes  of  the  war, 
noting  what  was  hoped  to  be  gained  by 
such  a  conflict. 

By  this  time,  the  class  had  become 
deeply  interested,  and  we  were  ready  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  war,  to 
see  what  resulted  therefrom,  and  under- 

« 

stand  what  effect  it  had  upon  subsequent 
history.  We  kept  maps  upon  the  board 
all  the  time,  building  them  as  we  went 


along — one  showing  what  we  learned  of 
the  geography  of  the  country,  the  other 
being  a  historical  map.  In  our  study  we 
ransacked  the  neighborhood  for  every- 
thing bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  it 
was  surprising  how  much  we  f(5und.  We 
read  Prescott's  Conquest — meeting  at 
different  houses  two  or  three  evenings  in 
a  week. 

At  the  end  of  the  term,  every  pupil 
had  much  clear  knowledge  of  this  one 
country,  but  what  was  better,  a  desire 
to  study  understand ingly  other  portions 
of  American  history. 

J.   S.  Spkar. 


What  is  the  Matter  with  New  TorkP 

About  September  15  the  state  superin- 
tendent asked  nine  school  commissioners 
to  send  in  all  answer  papers  submitted  at 
the  August  and  September  examinations 
on  which  second  grade  certificates  had 
been  issued.  The  answer  papers  were 
re-examined  with  the  following  result: 
One  commissioner  was  advised  to  revoke 
5  certificates;  one  6;  two  7  each;  two  9 
each;  one  10;  one  11;  one  14.  In  one 
case  a  **  Current  Topic"  paper  had  been 
marked  75  by  a  commissioner  which  was 
re-marked  zero  by  the  department.  One 
paper  on  Methods  was  reduced  from  80 
to  10.  In  another  case  the  answer  paper 
bore  evidence  of  having  been  completed 
in  the  school  commissioner's  handwrit- 
ing. The  experiment  of  calling  in  second 
grade  answer  papers  has  proved  valu- 
able, and  will  no  doubt  be  continued. — 
School  Bulletin. 


The  reported  enormous  coal  deposits 
of  Alaska  are  very  encouraging  to  the 
people  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  said  to 
be  of  fine  quality  and  situated  so  as  to 
make  the  mining  easy  and  inexpensive. 
It  is  said  that  some  of  the  ledges  crop  out 
so  near  the  shores  that  Vessels  can  be 
loaded  near  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
through  which  the  drifts  are  reached. 
These  coal  mines  can  he  worked  in  winter 
as  the  climate  will  not  prohibit  it.  Ves- 
sels can  load  coal  and  deliver  it  at  San 
Francisco  cheaper  than  the  railroads  can 
haul  it  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  to 
New  York.  —  Goldthioaite's  Geographical 
Magazine. 
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A  OliTifltmaa  Story. 


ITranaUlcd  riom  Uia  Frcocli  or  Fnocoln  Coppw  bj  Hn. 
Geo,  P.  Drawn,  I 

Once  upOD  a  time,  so  Ion  ((ago  that 
everybody  has  forgotten  wheo,  in  a  vil- 
lage in  the  north  of  Europe — the  name 
of  which  13  ao  difRcult  to  pronounce  that 
no  one  can  remember  it — there  lived  a 
little  boy  who  was  seveu  years  old,  and 
whose  name  was  Wolf.  He  had  io&t  both 
father  and  mother,  and  was  now  in 
charge  of  an  old  aunt,  who  was  unltiiid 
and  avaricious,  and  who  never  caiessed 
her  nephew  except  on  New  Years  Day. 
She  always  drew  a  sigh  of  regret  when 
she  gave  him  a  bowl  of  soup. 

But  the  little   fellow  was   so  amiable 
that  he  loved  the  old  woman  all  the  same, 
although  he   was  afraid,  of  her,  and  he 
trembled    whenever  he 
looiced  at  the  great  wart 
adorned  with  four  gray 
hairs  which  was  on  the 
end  of  her  nose. 

As    this    aunt    was 
known  to  have  a  house 
of  her  own,  and  an  old 
woolen  stocking  Cull  of 
fjTold,  she  was  ashamed 
to  send  her  nephew  to  a 
charity  school,  but  she 
got  a  reductioD  on  the 
charge  for  tuition.  The 
master,  vexed   at  hav- 
ing a   pupil  80    poorly 
cla<1   and   who  paid  so 
little,  punished  him   frequently  and  un- 
justly with  the  dunce  cap,  and  a  placard 
on  his  back,  and  even  set  against  him  his 
comrades,  who  were  all  sons  of  promin- 
ent citizens,  and  who  made  of  the  little 
orphan  a  scape-goat. 

Wolf  was  very  unhappy,  and  often  bid 
himself  in  a  corner  to  weep. 

Christmas  approached.  The  evening 
before  the  great  day,  the  master  of  the 
school  always  took  his  pupils  to  midnight 
mass  and  then  took  them  back  to  their 
homes. 

Now  as  the  winter  had  been  very  cold 
this  year,  and  for  many  days  much  snow 
had  fallen,  the  children  came  to  the 
rendezvous  warmly  clad  in  great  coats, 
with  fur  capes  covering  their  ears,  gloves 
and  woolen  mittens  and  heavy  shoes, 
while  little  Wolf  alone  presented  himself 
shivering,  in  his  every-day  clothes,  and 


having  on  bis  feet  cotton  socks  and  heavy 
wooden  shoes. 

His  naughty    companions   made  sport 
openly  of  his  sad  face  and  his  poor  attire, 
■  but  the  orphan  was  ao  occupied  in  blow- 
ing upon  his  fingers  and  suffered  so  much 
with   the  chilblains  on  his  feet  that  he 
took  no  notice  of  them.     And  the  chil- 
dren, marching  two  and  two,  the  master 
at  the  head,  started  for  the  parish  church. 
They  found  this  warm  and  pleasant,  re- 
splendent with  lighted  candles;  and  the 
pupils,  taking  advantage  of  the  noise  of 
the  organ  and  the  singing,  began  to  talk 
in   muffled  tones.     They   boasted  of  the 
Christmas    Eve    supper  which   awaited 
them  at  their  homes.     The  mayor's  son 
had    seen    in    the    kitchen   a  monstrous 
goose,    which   the   truffles  spotted  with 
black  points  like  a  leopard.    At  the  home 
of   the  first  alderman, 
there   was   a  little   fir 
tree  in  a  box,  from  the 
branches  of  which  hung 
oranges,      sweetmeats, 
und  jumping  jacks. 

The  cook  at  the  brok- 
<'r's  had  pinned  the 
strings  of  her  cap  be- 
hind her  head,  which 
she  never  did  except  on 
Christmas  holidays, 
when  she  always  made 
her  famous  cake. 


would  put  in  their  stock- 
ings, that  all  would  be  sure,  you  know,  tu 
hang  by  the  chimney  when  they  went  to 
bed;  and  in  the  eyes  of  these  little  scamps, 
as  lively  as  mice,  sparkled  in  anticipation 
the  joy  in  seeing  when  they  awoke  the 
pink  paper  bags  of  sugar  almonds,  th« 
lead  soldiers  ranged  in  battalions  in  their 
box,  the  menageries  smelling  of  the  var- 
nished wood,  and  the  clowns  dressed  in 
purple  and  tinsel. 

Little  Wolf  knew  well  from  experience 
that  his  avaricious  aunt  would  send  bim 
to  bed  without  any  supper;  but,  art- 
lessly, because  he  was  sure  that  he  had 
been  as  good  and  as  industrious  alt  the 
year  as  he  could  be,  he  hoped  that  the 
little  Christ-child  would  not  forget  him, 
and  he  intended  when  he  went  to  bed  to 
put  his  pair  of  wooden  shoes  on  tlie 
hearth  close  by  the  allies. 

The  midnight  mass  finally  came  to  ao 
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end;  the  older  people  hastened  home,  im- 
patient for  the  supper,  and  the  little 
band  of  pupils,  two  by  two,  and  follow- 
ing the  master  as  before,  left  the 
church. 

On  the  porch,  sitting  upon  a  stone 
bench  in  a  Gothic  niche,  a  little  child 
had  fallen  asleep.  It  was  wrapped  in  a 
white  woolen  cloak,  but  its  feet  were 
bare.  The  child  was  evidently  not  a 
beggar,  for  his  cloak  was  clean  and  new, 
and  near  him,  upon  the  ground  was  a 
square,  a  hatchet,  and  other  carpenter's 
tools  tied  up  in  a  neat  bundle.  Seen  in 
the  starlight,  his  countenance  had  an  ex- 
pression of  divine  sweetness,  and  his  long, 
curly,  reddish-brown  hair,  seemed  to  form 
a  halo  around  his  head.  But  his  feet, 
blue  with  the  cold  of  this  cruel  December 
night,  were  a  pitiful  sight. 

The  warmly  clothed  children  passed 
with  indifference  this  little  stranger; 
some  of  them,  sons  of  the  notables  of  the 
town,  even  cast  looks  of  disdain  upon 
him. 

But  little  Wolf,  coming  out  from  the 
church  last,  paused  before  this  sleeping 
child,  deeply  affected. 

*'Alas!"  thought  the  orphan,  *«how  ter- 
rible! this  poor  little  one  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  on  such  a  night!  And  what 
is  worse,  he  has  not  even  a  slipper  or 
wooden  shoe  to  put  near  him  while  he 
sleeps,  so  that  the  Christ-child  can  leave 
him  something  with  which  to  solace  his 
misery!" 

And,  prompted  by  his  kindness  of 
heart,  Wolf  took  off  the  shoe  from  his 
right  foot,  placed  it  before  the  sleeping 
child,  and  as  best  he  could,  sometimes 
hopping  on  one  foot,  sometimes  limping 
and  wetting  his  stocking  in  the  snow,  he 
returned  to  his  aunt's  home. 

**Look  at  the  good-for-nothing!"  cried 
the  old  woman,  full  of  furv  that  he  had 
returned  in  such  a  plight,  **What  have 
you  done  with  your  shoe,  you  little 
wretc^j?" 

Wolf  would  not  lie,  and  although  he 
trembled  with  fear  when  he  saw  the  four 
gray  hairs  bristling  from  the  wart,  he 
tried  between  his  sobs  to  tell  his  story. 
Bat  the  old  miser  burst  into  a  contempt- 
uous laugh. 

"Ah!  monsieur  takes  off  his  shoes  for 
a  beggar!  Ah!  monsieur  spoils  a  pair  of 
shoes  by  giving  one  to  a  vagabond!  This 
is    something    new,    indeed!     Oh,    well, 


since  it  is  so,  I  will  put  the  shoe  which  is 
left  by  the  chimney,  and  will  see  to  it 
that  the  Christ-child  puts  beside  it  some- 
thing to  whip  you  with  in  the  morning. 
And  you  shall  have  nothing  to  eat  all 
day  but  dry  bread  and  water,  and  we  will 
see  if,  the  next .  time,  you  will  *give- your  * 
shoes  to  the  first  vagabond  you  see. " 

And  the  cruel  woman  boxed  both  bis 
ears  and  sent  him  to  bed  in  his  loft.  In 
hopeless  misery  the  little  fellow  groped 
his  way  through  the  dark,  and  soon 
dropped  asleep  on  his  pillow  wet  with 
tears. 

But  the  next  morning  when  the  old 
woman,  awakened  by  the  cold,  and  suf- 
fering  with  catarrh,  went  down  stairs — 
O,  wonders!  she  saw  the  great  chimney 
full  of  sparkling  toys,  sacks  of  magnifi- 
cent bonbons,  and  presents  of  all  sorts ; 
and  before  this  treasure,  the  right  shoe 
that  her  nephew  had  given  away  was 
found  by  the  side  of  the  left  one  that 
she  had  put  there  the  night  before,  and 
where  she  had  expected  to  find  a  handful 
of  sticks. 

While  little  Wolf,  who  had  run  down 
stairs  on  hearing  the  exclamations  of  his 
aunt,  stood  in  wondering  delight  before 
these  beautiful  gifts  from  the  Christ- 
child,  a  great  burst  of  laughter  was 
heard  outside.  Wolf  and  his  aunt  went 
out  to  see  what  it  all  meant;  they  saw 
the  gossips  of  the  town  standing  beside 
the  public  fountain.  What  had  happened? 
Oh!  a  very  amusing  and  unexpected 
thing!  The  children  of  all  the  rich  people 
of  the  village,  those  whose  parents  were 
wont  to  surprise  them  with  beautiful 
presents,  hsul  found  only  switches  in 
their  stockings. 

The  old  woman  and  Wolf,  thinking  of 
all  the  fine  things  they  had  received,  felt 
disturbed.  Just  then  they  saw  the  priest 
coming  with  a  disconcerted  look.  Above 
the  bench  placed  near  the  door  of  the 
church,  on  the  same  spot  where,  the 
night  before,  the  child  with  the  white 
mantle  and  bare  feet  had  rested  his 
head  against  the  stones  while  he  slept, 
the  priest  had  seen  a  circle  of  gold. 

All  now  crossed  themselves  devoutly, 
for  they  knew  that  this  beautiful  sleep- 
ing child,  who  had  near  him  the  carpen- 
ter's tools,  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in 
person,  who  had  become  for  an  hour  the 
child  that  he  was  when  he  worked  in  the 
home  of  his  parents;  and  they  bowed  bo- 
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fore  this  miracle  which  God  had  per- 
formed to  recompense  the  faith  and 
charity  of  the  little  orphan. 


Teaching  Current  Events. 

A  late  issue  of  The  Journal  contained 
a  very  timely  criticism  of  the  practice  of 
making  a  formal  study  of  current  events, 
requiring  reviews,  examinations,  etc., 
and  including  it  amoog  the  branches  upon 
which  promotions  and  reports  are  based, 
with  which  I  heartily  coincide.  We 
have  made  this  study  a  success  in  our 
school  by  following  a  plan  which  I  send 
to  The  Journal  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  prove  suggestive  to  sqme  teacher 
who  has  not  yet  found  a  satisfactory 
method. 

Three  of  our  grades,  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth,  meet  in  the  assembly  room 
every  morning  for  opening  exercises. 
Each  grade  elects  an  editor  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  month,  who  serves  for 
four  weeks.  The  editor  takes  charge  of 
the  grade  journal  during  this  time,  re- 
ceives items  of  news,  miscellany,  original 
matter,  etc. ,  from  other  members  of  his 
grade,  and  gathers  them  also  himself 
from  other  sources.  These  he  sifts  and 
arranges  under  proper  headings  and 
reads  to  the  school,  once  a  week.  We 
thus  have  three  **  journal  days,"  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday.  Each  pa- 
per has  a  distinctive  name,  and  there  is 
much  friendly  rivalry  between  the  grades 
regarding  diversity  and  character  of  con- 
tents. Actual  **news"  occupies  but 
little  space  in  these  journals,  for  there 
is  but  little  **news"  that  is  of  much  bene- 
fit to  school  children.  Items  of  interest 
in  scientific  and  literary  circles,  selected 
poems,  rare  bits  of  prose,  together  with 
a  sprinkling  of  wholesome  humor,  make 
up  the  most  of  the  papers,  which  are 
scanned  by  some  of  the  teachers  before 
being  read.  Twenty-five  minutes  are  oc- 
cupied in  the  reading.  If  the  paper  is 
not  finished,  it  is  laid  aside  until  the 
next  journal  day  for  that  grade. 

W.  F.  Bliss. 
Supervising  Principal  of  Schools,  Cotton,  Cal. 


to  many  letters  she  receives  from  teachers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  asking  for  assist- 
ance in  outlining  a  course  of  instruction  in 
literature  study  in  primary  grades. — Ed. 

These  suggestive  outlines  of  work  in 
literature  for  the  different  grades,  are, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  and  still  satisfy  the 
.needs  of  the  child-mind  In  its  different 
stages .  of  development,  based  upon  the 
following  general  outline  of  science  work 
for  the  same  grades  : 

'  Disappearance  of  insects. 

Migration  of  birds. 

Death  of  flowers. 

Hardening  of  wood. 

Wrapping  of  winter  buds. 

Tliickening  of  hair  on  animals. 
,  Falling  of  leaves. 

The  child. 

The  child    compared   with   rabbit, 
bird,  frog,  fish,  and  worm. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


March 


Return  of  birds. 


Outlines  of  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. 

Anna  I.  Davis  who  Is  principal  of  the  Ohio 
Street  School,  Austin,  Illinois,  has  kindly  sent 
US  the  following  which  may  serve  as  an  answer 


Anril  I  Opening  of  buds. 

Mov  {Germination. 
T  ^        Leaves. 

•^""^  [Flowers. 

Incidental  lessons  in  meteorology, 
physics,  astronomy,  and  chemistry,  may 
be  given  all  through  the  year,  as  the  var- 
ious phenomena  of  nature  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  children. 

But  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
should  be  given  to  observations  in  biol- 
ogy; working  first  from  the  child's  en- 
vironment to  the  child  himself,  then  back 
to  his  environment  again,  thus  keep- 
ing constantly  before  his  mind  his  rela- 
tion to  his  Creator,  and  all  created  things, 
as  interpreted  by  his  environments. 

LITEBATUBB  FOB  FIBST   6BADE — ADVANCED. 

TTahiA.     {  The  Flies  and  the  Pot  of  Honey. 

ApJnn'  ]  The  Ants  and  the  Grasshopper. 
jLesop,    ^  rjry^^  y^^  ^^^  ^^^  Qrapcs. 

The  Anxious  Leaf — Beecher,  in  ^^Nor- 
wood;''  with  poem,  «*How  the  Leaves 
Came  Down" — Susan  CooHdge. 

King  Midas — Bullfinch;  with  poem, 
«*King  Midas"— Ce^ta  Thaxter. 

The  Fir  Tree — Andersen, 

Legend  of  the  Great  Dipper — Sara 
Wiltse's  Stories. 

The  Ugly  Duckling — Andersen, 

(  The  Boys  and  the  Frogs. 
Fables.    I  The  Wind  and  the  Sun. 
Aesop,    I  The  Crab  and  his  Mother. 

^TheBoy  and  the  Wolf. 

Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk — Scudder, 
The  Maple  Leaf  and  the  Violet — Kate 
^'  biggin. 

The  Flax  Yiovrer— Andersen, 
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UTEBATUKE  FOB  FIRST  6RA.DB — BB6INNEB8. 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse — Scudder. 

The  Old  Woman  and'  her  Pig — Scud- 
der. 

The  Three  Bears — Scudder. 

The  Straw,  the  Coal,  and  the  Bean — 
Grimm. 

The  Discontented  Pine  Tree — Public- 
School  JouENAL,  Jan.,  '93. 

Cinderella —  Grimm. 

The  Four  Musicians —  Grimm. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood — Scudder. 

The  Wren  and  the  Bear — Grimm. 

The  Pea  Blossom — Andersen. 

The  Conceited  Apple  Branch — Grimm. 

Little  Ida's  Flowers — Andersen. 

Reference — Fables  and  Folk  Stories, 
revised  by  Horace  E.  Scudder;  published 
by  Houghton  &  Mifflin. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

LITBBATUBE  FOB  SECOND  OltADE. 

Epimetheiis  and  Pandora — Cox. 

Rh  cecus — Bullfinch. 

The  Three  Golden  Apples — Cox;  Haw- 
thorne. 

Ceres  and  Persephone — Cox. 

Id  una — Norse  Mythology. 

Lescends  of  the  Moon — Whittier's  Ch. 
Life. 

Orion — Bullfinch. 

Una  and  the  Lion — Tales  from,  Spenser. 

MoX  us — Bullfinch. 

Selections  from  **Back  of  the  North 
Wind  " — MacDonald. 

Bird  myths:  The  Robin—  Whittier;  The 
Woodpecker — Phebe  Cary. 

Tree  myths:  Dryope  —  Bullfinch; 
Daphne — Cox. 

Flower  myths:  Clytie — Bullfinch;  Nar- 
cissus—  Cox. 

LITKBATUBE      FOR      THIRD       GRADE— ROBINSON 

CRUSOE. 

Robinson  at  home. 
Robinson  leaving  home. 
The  shipwreck. 
The  island. 

Robinson  visits  the  ship. 
Robinson     accommodates     himself    to 
circumstances. 

A  pleasant  surprise. 

The  earthquake. 

Robinson  gets  sick. 

Robinson's  dream,  and  sickness. 

The  first  anniversary  upon  the  island. 

Robinson  explores  the  island  more. 


The  harvest. 

Robinson  as  a  potter. 

Sunday. 

Robinson  fishes. 

Robinson  captures  goats. 

Robinson  as  a  baker. 

Robinson  makes  a  boat. 

Robinson  makes  some  clothing. 

A  new  discovery. 

Another  landing  of  the  savages. 

Robinson  becomes  acquainted  with  Fri- 
day. 

Robinson  as  a  teacher. 

Preparations  for  a  journey  to  Friday's 
country. 

A  fight  with  savages. 

A  happy  meeting. 

The  Spaniard  and  Friday's  father 
leave  the  island. 

Something  very  unexpected  happens. 

The  departure. 

Robinson  at  home. 

References — Any  good  edition  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  adapted  and  abbreviated 
by  the  teacher. 

LITERATURE    FOR     FOURTH     6RA.DE — HERO 

STORIES. 

Bellerophon —  Cox. 

Th  eseus —  Cox;  Hawthorne. 

Thor;  his  visit  to  Jotunheim — Norse 
Mythology;  Bullfinch. 

Hector  parting  with  Andromache — 
Stories  from  Homer. 

Hector  and  Ajax  (The  Duel) — Stories 
from  Hom£r. 

Ulysses  and  Polyphemos — Stories  from 

Homer. 

The  Red  Cross  Knight  and  the  Dragon 
— Tales  from  Spenser. 

Orpheus  and  Eurydike — Cox. 

Phrixos  and  Helle — Cox. 

Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece — Haw- 
thome. 

Perseus — Hawthorne. 
Reference  books — 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 

Cox's  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 

Stories  from  Homer,  by  A.  J.  Church. 

Bullfinch's  Mythology,  edited  by  E.  E. 
Hale. 

The  Nine  Worlds,  by  Mary  E.  Litch- 
field. 

Tales  from  Spenser,  by  Sophia  M. 
Maclehose. 

Anna  I.  Davis. 

Prin.  Ohio  St.  School,  Austin,  111. 
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Two  Way*. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  came  to  the 
town  of  Felicia,  Superintendent  Wiseman 
to  take  charge  of  the  schools.  At  the 
preliminary  teachers'  meeting,  among 
other  things  he  said:  <<A  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  records  of  last  year  shows 
that  the  attendance  and  punctuality  are 
not  what  you  and  I  wish  them  to  be. 
While  I  know  the  superintendent  and 
teachers  strove  nobly,  yet  we,  since  we 
have  their  work  to  assist  us,  should  ac- 
complish more  than  they.  Upon  mature 
deliberation  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that 
long  experience  teaches  me  that  in  our 
Texas  schools  not  one  case  of  tardiness 
in  tefiy  and  not  one  case  of  absence  in  five 
is  necessary.  That  means,  teachers,  I 
expect  you  to  see  that  the  Felicia  schools 
this  year  reduce  their  absence  and  tardi- 
ness in  the  ratio  shown  above.  Perhaps 
the  parents  need  educating  on  this  point, 
yet  if  you  win  the  children,  if  you  have 
influence  enough  to  make  them  see  the 
matter  in  the  right  light,  you  will  win 
the  struggle.  I  leave  the  way  and  means 
to  you,  only  do  not  forget  that  I  am  al- 
ways ready  to  listen  to  your  plans  and 
give  you  the  benefit  of  what  experience 
has  taught  me." 

Now  there  were  present  at  the  meeting 
two  new  teachers,  Miss  Firmlover  and 
Miss  Weaks nappe r.  Both  were  Normal 
graduates,  both  had  taught  three  years, 
both  were  twenty- three  years  old,  both 
were  blessed  with  a  moderate  share  of 
good  looks,  and  both  felt  anxious  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  new  field  of  work.  The  first 
day  of  school  dawned  clear  and  bright. 

Miss  Firmlover  reached  school  at  8:05, 
twenty  minutes  before  the  required  time. 
She  wore  a  pretty  new  gingham  dress,  in 
which  dark  red  was  the  prevailing  color; 
her  dark  hair  was  as  carefully  dressed  as 
if  she  had  been  going  to  an  elegant  recep- 
tion; a  lovely  rose  was  her  only  ornament; 
no,  not  so,  for  how  could  I  forget  the 
happy  smile  and  the  cheerful  gleam  of 
her  eye.  She  took  from  a  basket  a  vase, 
a  silk  drapery  scarf,  a  photograph  of  a 
lovely  child,  and  some  flowers.  As  she 
moved  from  desk  to  desk,  dusting  here 
and  there,  putting  up  all  the  windows  to 
let  in  the  crisp  autumn  air,  arranging 
her  desk,  the  room  began  to  assume  a 
home-like  air.  How  pretty  the  flowers 
looked  in  the  vase,  and  how  much  the 
bright  scarf  improved  the  tone  of   the 


whole  room.  When  the  signal  soimded 
for  the  pupils  to  enter,  each  boy  and  ^rl 
who  crossed  the* threshold  of  the  seventh 
grade  received  a  smile  and  a  nod  of  wel- 
come as  if  the  teacher  had  known  him 
always.  Looks  of  satisfaction  began  to 
creep  into  the  eyes  of  the  children,  and 
one  irresponsible  whispered  to  his  chum, 
**  You  bet,  she's  a  daisy." 

Miss  Firmlover  made  her  pupils  a  nice 
little  talk,  at  the  close  of  which  she  asked 
how  many  had  been  neither  absent  Dor 
tardy  during  the  previous  session.  Two 
pupils  rose.  How  brightly  she  smiled  at 
them,  and  then  she  went  on:  <Our  super- 
intendent wishes  to  be  very  careful  to 
have  our  attendance  as  good  as  we  can 
possibly  make  it.  Do  you  know,  Charlie, 
how  many  days  you  attend  school  in  the 
year?  "  **One  hundred  and  eighty,"  an- 
swered Charlie. 

*<Yes,  but  how  many  solar  days?" 
She  showed  them  how  to  figure  it  out, 
and  soon  they  learned  that  they  could 
spend  in  school  only  ninety  real  days; 
that  is,  for  every  day  they  were  in  school 
they  were  out  of  school  three  days.  She 
showed  how  much  a  day  lost  meant,  and 
she  did  it  in  such  a  kind  way  that  every 
pupil  knew  she  meant  it,  and  yet  no  one 
thought  of  her  as  scolding.  <<I  am  very 
anxious  to  have  Superintendent  W  iseman 
pleased  with  our  room,  and  somehow  I 
feel  sure  each  one  of  you  is  going  to  help 
me  to  win  his  favor.  How  pleased  I 
should  be  to  have  our  room  stand  as  high 
as  any  in  the  building  in  point  of  attend- 
ance. " 

The  last  thing  she  said  at  the  close  of 
school  was:  <<How  many  of  you  will 
promise  me  that  you  will  be  sure  to  be 
here  before  the  last  bell  rings  tomorrow 
morning?  If  you  are  sick  or  obliged  to 
be  absent,  please  send  me  word,  so  I 
shan't  be  uneasy  about  you.  I've  some- 
thing special  to  tell  you  in  the  morning.'' 
It  had  been  such  a  happy  day  that  every- 
one made  the  promise,  and  left  school 
feeling  that  the  year  was  to  be  bright 
and  prosperous.  Four  boys  hung  bash- 
fully around  to  oflFer  to  carry  home  Miss 
Firmlover's  books ;  six  girls  made  excuses 
to  walk  home  with  her.  When  Superin- 
tendent Wiseman  met  the  merry  group 
it  did  not  take  more  than  a  passing 
glance  for  him  to  see  that  one  of  his  new 
teachers  had  struck  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  her  pupils. 
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The  next  morning  every  seventh  grade 
pupil  was  present  except  one,  and  this 
one  was  found  to  be  sick.  In  large  let- 
ters Miss  Firmlover  wrote  on  the  board: 
'^September  22.  All  on  time.  All  pres- 
ent except  Mattie  Linn,  who  is  sick." 
**Now,"  with  a  smile,  she  said,  »*I  want 
you  pupils  to  help  me  keep  the  attend- 
ance roll.  I  shall  report  to  you  every 
day,  and  when  the  superintendent  comes 
in  to  know  how  we  are  getting  on  I'm 
going  to  call  on  Harold  or  Gertrude  or 
some  one  else  to  tell  him.  We'll  show 
him  it  is  a  partnership  affair  with  us. 
Fm  sorry  Mattie  is  sick,  but  I'm  so  glad 
we  have  not  one  tardy  and  only  one  ab- 
sent. It  will  make  me  happy  all  day,  for 
to  confess  a  bit  of  secret  to  you,  boys 
and  girls,  a  tardy  scholar  always  spoils 
the  whole  day  for  me;  it  makes  me  so  sad 
I  just  can't  get  over  it  for  a  long  time. 
That  reminds  me  of  what  I  was  to  tell 
you  this  noorning.  It  is  a  story  that  be- 
gins in  the  good,  old-fashioned  way, 
*Once  upon  a  time. '  Well,  once  upon  a 
time,  many,  many  years  ago,  a  gallant 
knight  rode  up  to  a  blacksmith  shop ;  it 
was  8  o'clock,  but  the  smithy  was  not 
opened.  As  the  knight  strode  impa- 
tiently to  and  fro  the  smith  appeared, 
doffed  his  cap,  and  begged  his  Lordship's 
pardon  for  being  five  minutes  late."  But 
I  have  not  the  time  to  tell  the  storv,  nor 
can  I  reproduce  it  with  the  skill  and 
grace  she  told  it;  'twas  the  old  rhyme, 
you  know: 

'*  For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost, 
For  want  of  the  shoe  the  horse  was  lost, 
For  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost, 
For  want  of  a  rider  the  battle  was  lost, 
For  want  of  a  battle  the  kingdom  was  lost, 
And  all  for  the  want  of  a  horseshoe  nail.'' 

She  held  the  breathless  attention  of  the 

class;   when   she  closed  you  could  have 

heard  a  pin   fall   in   the   room,  and  her 

words  sounded  positively  solemn  as  she 

added:     <<See,  my  dear  boys  and  girls, 

what  came  from  the  fact  that  one  man 

was  late  in  arriving  at  his  post  of  duty. 

Only  five  minutes  late,  and  yet  what  a 

calamity  it  brought  upon  his  country." 

Maybe  you  think  she  then  pointed  the 

< 'moral  that   adorned  the  tale, "but  she 

didn't.     No,  she  was  too  wise  for  that. 

The  regular  program  was  taken  up,  and 

nothing  more  was  said  of  the  story  till 

ten  minutes  before  school  closed,  when 

she  asked  a  thoughtful  boy  what  he  meant 

by  character;  his  definition  led  to  a  dis- 


cussion, which  under  the  teacher's  guid- 
ance soon  showed  how  character  was 
built  and  the  importance  of  good  habits. 
You  see  how  nicely  she  then  brought  in 
punctuality  and  the*  reason  for  the  story 
told  in  the  morning,  but  you  cannot  see 
how  earnestly  she  looked  in  the  eyes  of 
her  pupils  as  she  told  them  how  the  tar- 
diness of  a  single  one  would  grieve  her^ 
as  she  showed  that  a  teacher's  duty  was 
to  help  pupils  build  up  a  symmetrical 
character,  that  this  was  her  aiur.  Then 
she  took  from  her  desk  some  letters  cut 
from  gilt  paper;  »*I  have  here, "she said, 
*<a  golden  sign.  See  what  it  says.  No 
tardy  pupils  in  this  room  this  year?  Who 
will  help  me  put  it  up  this  afternoon?" 
Forty  hands  went  up.  <*  Thank  you.  I'll 
ask  George  and  Lena,  please."  (They 
were  the  two  who  had,  as  she  found  from 
the  register,  caused  most  of  the  tardi- 
ness the  year  before.)  **Now,  how  many 
will  help  me  to  keep  this  sign  up  all  the 
year?  Think  before  you  promise,  for  it's 
a  serious  thing  to  make  a  promise.  Wait 
a  minute.  I'll  not  ask  you  to  raise  your 
hands,  but  to  bring  me  in  tomorrow  a 
written  promise  that  you  will  do  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  help  me  keep  this 
golden  banner  on  our  walls.  Remember,, 
if  I  am  tardy  or  any  pupil  is  tardy,  down 
comes  the  proud  emblem. " 

Miss  Weaksnapper  reached  school  at 
8:15.  She  wore  a  tan  cloth  dress  that 
cost  six  times  as  much  as  a  gingham;  she 
had  never  liked  the  dress,  it  didn't  fit 
well.  Brother  Jack  told  her  she  looked 
horrid  in  it,  so  she  was  going  to  wear  it 
to  school  to  try  to  get  rid  of  the  "old 
thing."  Her  bangs  had  some  curl  left  in 
them  from  Sunday;  but,  of  course,  she 
couldn't  take  time  to  fix  her  hair  spe- 
cially nice  just  for  school.  As  she  entered 
the  sixth  grade  room  it  looked  so  bare 
that  she  gave  a  half  sigh  as  she  hung  up 
her  hat.  The  janitor  had  failed  to  raise 
more  than  one  window  and  she  didn't 
think  about  the  difference  fresh  air  would 
make  in  a  whole  day's  work.  Seeing  the 
fifth  grade  teacher  in  the  hall  she  went 
out  to  have  a  talk  as  to  who  were  the 
good  and  who  the  bad  pupils  last  year. 
By  the  time  the  bell  rung  she  had  a  de- 
cided aversion  to  Fred  Grimes  and  Lee 
Jones;  indeed,  she  felt  that  the  grade 
was  a  hard  set,  both  boys  and  girls ;  un- 
consciously she  assumed  a  defensive  atti- 
tude.    As  the  pupils  entered  she  stood 
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at  the  door,  her  pretty  figure  drawn  up 
rigidly  as  a  commanding  officer;  while 
her  face  wore  a  <»Don't-try-any-of-your- 
pranks-on-me  "  air.  Miss  Weaksnapper 
had  read  the  week  'before  in  an  educa- 
tional journal  <* Always  begin  your  year's 
work  by  a  bright  interesting  talk  to  your 
pupils.  This  was  her  speech,  delivered 
in  a  most  perfunctory  style:  *»Children, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  this  morning.  I 
hope  we  shall  have  a  pleasant  year  to- 
gether." (That  sounds  well;  doesn't  it? 
But  you  just  ought  to  have  heard  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  said.)  If  you  are 
good  children  I  shall  love  you  dearly;  I 
have  been  told  that  there  are  some  very 
bad  boys  in  this  grade;  (Oh,  what  a  mis- 
take that  was,  my  poor  little  woman;)  I 
will  now  read  the  rules  and  these  boys  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  you  will  see  what  you 
are  expected  to  do."  Here  followed  all 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  catalogue. 
Then  <<I  must  also  tell  you  that  our  su- 
perintendent is  very  particular  about  the 
matter  of  absence  and  tardiness.  He 
has  instructed  all  the  teachers  to  be  very 
strict  on  this  point,  hence  I  tell  you  now, 
so  you  may  have  fair  warning,  that  any 
pupil  who  is  tardy  or  absent  without  an 
excuse  that  is  perfectly  satisfactory  must 
lose  his  recess  for  three  days.  I  hope, 
however,  I  shall  not  have  to  punish  any 
of  you."  Then  followed  an  average 
school  day.  Lee  and  Fred  felt  that  they 
had  been  pronounced  guilty  without  a 
trial,  and  this  did  not  tend  to  make  them 
feel  any  more  kindly  towards  the  teacher. 
By  the  close  of  the  school  the  air  in  the 
room  was  foul,  Miss  Weaksnapper  had  a 
fearful  headache  and  the  children  were  as 
restless  as  so  many  Brownies.  What  a 
sigh  of  relief  she  gave  as  the  gong 
sounded  for  dismission.  None  of  her 
children  waited  for  her  and  she  was  glad 
they  did  not,  for  she  longed  to  be  alone, 
to  rest,  to  wonder  why  it  was  that  she 
had  so  much  more  work,  so  much  more 
trouble  than  any  other  teacher. 

The  next  day  Robbie  Blake,  a  boy  dis- 
posed to  do  right'but  whose  mother  was 
proud  of  her  Irish  blood,  was  absent  from 
Grade  6.  **Does  anyone  know  why  this 
boy  is  absent?"  asked  Miss  Weaksnapper. 
<<Yes,  'em,"  cried  the  bad  boy,  Fred 
Grimes;  **his  ma  kept  him  at  home  to 
chop  wood  and  she  said  if  you  kept  Rob 
in  at  recess  'cause  she  kept  him  at  home, 
there'd  be  a  big  fuss  in  the  fourth  ward. " 


The  poor  teacher  was  utterly  discour- 
aged and  wondered  what  kind  of  people 
her  patrons  must  be.  For  that  day  she 
had  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  absence 
or  tardy  question,  but  all  her  working 
and  even  her  sleeping  thoughts  were 
haunted  by  the  question:  <<What  shall 
I  do  with  Robbie  Blake  when  he  comes 
back?  What  can  I  do  with  Fred  Grrimes 
and  Lee  Jones?"  Don't  you  feel  sorry 
for  her?  She  might  have  had  those  boys 
for  her  supporters,  and  yet  on  the  first 
day  she  made  them  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion, an  opposition  that  gained  in  strength 
each  day. — Mrs,  Fennyhacker  in  Texas 
School  Journal, 


A  Great  College. 

^^Thejijumal  has  received  a  college  catalogae. 
It  is  *^  rich."    Here  are  sample  sentences : 

*  If  you  don*t  wa;it  to  break  your  head  getting 
old  rules  and  false  definitions  by  heart,  com« 

to college.     If  you  want  to  catch  on  to 

grammar  and  arithmetic  in  double  ^icfc,  not 
having  to  get  a  single  definition  or  rule  in 

either  branch,  come  to college. 

*  *  *  If  teachers  want  to  know  how  and 
where  all  the  authors  of  grammars,  arithme- 
tics, algebras,  etc.,  are  wrong  and  rndhe  Jadkn 
of  themselves^  instead  of  swelling  along  after 

the  books,  let  them  come  to college  and 

learn  to  leave  off  iheir  old  granny  methods  and 
ways.  I  defy  one  and  all  grave,  owl-eyed  pro- 
fessors  and  parvenue  Ph,  D.*s,  to  show  a  single 
good  reason  for  the  old  stereotyped  method  of 
a  thousand  years  ago.  Just  to  think  that 
young  men  can  get  a  thorough  ed  ucation  with- 
out craddng  their  brains  over  o\dr\i\es,  ♦  ♦  * 
all  this  for  17  cents  per  meal,  with  teaching, 
washing,  bed,  bedding,  lights,  and  fuel  throvm 
in,    *    *    *    '  Get  on  your  bustle  and  got  up 

and  hustle  *  is  inscribed  upon  the college 

banner.  Why  do  you  attend  a  palace-car 
afi!air. whose  uioss-backed,  owl-eyed  professors 
who  enjoy  the  ottum  cum  dignltate  of  life  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  get  there  (UL  the 
same,  when  you  might  Just  as  well  come  where 
success  depends  upon  the  '  get  np  and  get' 
principle.  Hair  oil,  etc.,  will  be  purchased  for 
the  students  when  money  Is  deposited  for  that 
purpose.    Come  to College.' 

This  is  a  hoiia  fide  college  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  not  In  one  of  the  w«^ 
em  states  either.  It  is  not  a  burlesque  cata- 
logue, but  one  prepared  in  all  seriousness. 
It  presents  a  list  of  eleven  professors." — New 
England  Journal  of  Education. 

These  colleges  having  been  frozen  out  of  the 
"wild  and  woolly  west  *' seem  now  to  be  moving 
eastward,  for  a  more  congenial  soil  and  sala- 
brious  climate. 
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We  are  happy  iq  being  able  to  present 
to  our  readers  the  Thanksgiving  feast  of 
good  things  thau  appears  in  our  depart- 
ment of  Methods  this  month,  and  also  in 
the  General  Culture  department.  We 
feel  pretty  secure  in  saying  that  this 
number  of  The  Journal  is  unique  in  what 
it  contains  for  the  ** waking  of  the  mind" 
of  teachers.  It  gives  some  indications 
of  what  we  think  a  journal  o\ight  to  con- 
tain in  the  matter  of  inspiration  and 
guidance.  The  reader  will  seek  in  vain 
for  any  dissection  of  an  imaginary  course 
of  study  for  all  the  grades,  putting  words 
into  the  mouths  of  teachers  and  asking 
questions  contained  in  every  text-book. 


We  hold  that  a  school  journal  should  be 
something  in  addition  to  the  contents  of 
the  text-book,  and  have  ceased  to  prepare 
for  those  teachers  who  wish  to  have  their 
mental  nutrition  chewed  and  digested  for 
them  by  the  school  journal.  We  are 
coming  to  know  through  the  encourag- 
ingly increasing  size  of  our  subscription 
list,  that  there  are  enough  teachers  in 
this  country  who  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it,  to  support  a  school  journal 
that  presumes  that  teachers  have  brains. 
But  our  Thanksgiving  feast  was  larger 
than  our  table  would  hold.  We  feel 
authorized  in  saying  that  The  Journal 
will,  from  this  time  on,  be  the  chosen 
medium  of  communication  between  those 
who  are  leading  the  new  movement  in 
education  in  this  country,  and  the  teach- 
ers; especially  in  that  section  between 
the  Alleghany  mountains  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.  We  propose  to  march  as  near  to 
the  front  of  that  procession  as  we  are 
able  to  get. 

One  of  the  good  things  we  have  been 
obliged  to  defer  until  next  month  for 
want  of  room,  is  a  very  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  Division,  by  Dr. 
MacLellan,  who  is  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pedagogy  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
He  is  to  be  one  of  the  frequent  contrib- 
utors from  this  time  on.  Wm.  Hawley 
Smith  is  taking  his  **  Walks  "  in  a  differ- 
ent field,  which  will  prove  no  less  enter- 
taining and  instructive,  than  were  those, 
confined  to  strictly  professional  limits. 

But  time  would  fail  us  in  enumerating 
all  the  good  things  we  have  in  store  for 
our  readers.  May  we  ask .  of  each  one, 
that  he  or  she  will  send  us  a  holiday  gift 
of  one  new  subscriber.  We  would  appre- 
ciate that  more  than  an  other  gift  that 
might  cost  a  great  deal  more.  Now  is 
the  time,  when  the  growing  teachers  of 
this  country  ought  to  read,  regularly, 
The  Public-School  Journal.  Our  read- 
ers generally  believe  this,  and  if  each  one 
will  sand  us  a  new  subscriber,  our  sub- 
scription list  will  be  doubled,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  The  School  Journal  largely 
extended. 


Are  we  never  to  have  done  with  the 
barbaric  notion  of  former  times  that  it  is 
smart  for  college  students  to  play  dis- 
graceful tricks  on  the  faculty  and  on  each 
other,  to  deport  themselves  more  like  un- 
tutored savages    than  like  civilized  be- 
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ings?  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  college 
boy  should  be  held  to  a  less  rigorous 
standard  of  behavior  than  any  one  else? 
Are  not  all  the  reasons  in  favor  of  an  ex- 
actly opposite  course? 

We  have  read  lately,  in  the  news- 
papers, accounts  of  several  disgraceful 
escapades  in  distant  institutions,  some  of 
which  are  among  the  best  known  and 
most  illustrious  of  the  country.  But  now 
we  have  an  instance,  and  one  of  a  vile 
character,  close  at  home.  On  November 
23,  the  freshm&n  class  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  accompanied  by  ladies,  came 
over  to  Bloomington  to  celebrate  their 
class  supper.  We  insert  a  part  of  the 
account  of  proceedings,  as  it  appeared 
next  daty,  inthe  Bloomington  (III.)  PcmtOr 
graph: 

The  train  left  Champaign  at  5  o'clock,  under 
difficulties.  A  thousand  students  gathered  at 
the  depot,  threw- vHe'BmeU4Bgebemtcal8,pQUed 
at  freshmen  and  their  young  ladies,  and  caused 
no  small  amount  of  trouble.  The  full  police 
force  was  called  out  to  protect  the  freshmen 
and  see  that  they  were  allowed  to  board  their 
train.  The  officers  did  the  best  they  could, 
bnt  were  a  target  for  eggs  and  chemicals. 
Large  stones  were  thrown  through  the  win- 
dows of  the  coaches,  but  no  serious  damage  re- 
sulted. 

One  year  ago,  and  also  two  years  ago,  the 
annual  suppers  and  reunions  at  Decatur  and  at 
Springfield  were  broken  up  by  the  other  class- 
men, by  means  of  vile  smelling  chemicals  and 
sticks  and  stones.  The  policemen  of  this  city 
were  early  sought  and  their  aid  invoked  for 
any  trouble  that  might  arise.  Everything  went 
on  pleasantly  until  about  8:45,  when  the  com- 
pany were  seated  at  supper.  A  sophomore, 
who  had  come  up  in  the  early  evening  on  the 
regular  train,  had  secured  entrance  to  the 
room  over  Bender's  saloon,  across  the  alley 
from  the  Windsor.  He  threw  a  large  bottle  of 
iodoform,  a  vile  smelling  liquid,  across  the 
alley  into  a  window  In  the  dining  room  of  the 
Windsor.  The  window  was  broken  but  the 
"stinkpot"  fell  into  the  alley  and  was  broken. 

The  smell  was  terrible  and  for  some  hours 
afterwards  people  could  hardly  remain  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  alley.  The  banqueters  were 
not  disturbed  particularly  as  the  smell  seemed 
not  to  enter  the  dining  room.  The  man  who 
threw  the  bottle  escaped.  The  police  after- 
ward arrested  two  other  sophomores  and  found 
six  or  eight  bottles  of  the  stuff  on  their  per- 
sons. They  were  taken  to  headquarters,  where 
they  told  their  story.  They  said  they  came 
over  for  the  express  purpose  of  breaking  up 
the  freshmen's  banquet,  but  insisted  that  the 
**8tinkpots"  they  had  were  not  dangerous  to 
health  or  person,  bnt  they  acknowledged  that 
the  ** perfume"  was  rather  pungent.  They 
were  kept  at  police  headquarters  until  the 
freshmen  had  left  on  their  special,  when  they 
were  turned  loose. 


Of  late  we  have  noticed  several  ac- 
counts in  the  newspapers  that  reflect 
seriously  on  the  behavior  of  the  students 
of  this  institution,  but  nothing  before 
quite  equal  to  the  above.  And  these 
young  barbarians  are  members  of  a  great 
institution  of  learning,  supported  by  the 
taxes  of  the  people  of  Illinois!  What 
have  the  authorities  of  the  university 
done  about  it?  Why  did  the  Blooming- 
ton  police  **turn  loose"  the  miscreants 
they  caught?  These  are  pertinent  ques- 
tions that  concern  the  whole  common- 
wealth. We  are  paying  our  money ,  forced 
to  do  so  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  state, 
to  educate  these  people.  It  does  not 
look  to  us  like  a  hopeful  enterprise;  and 
for  one  we  solemnly  enter  our  protest 
against  paying  another  cent  for  such  a 
purpose,  till  the  institution  purges 
itself  of  these  unmannerly  cubs. 


We  have  long  regarded  Eate  Field  as 
a  woman  of  unusual  good  sense;  and  we 
have  not  changed  our  opinion  in  conse- 
quence of  seeing  the  following  words  in 
a  late  issue  of  her  Washington'^  we  regard 
them  as  merely  another  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  the  wisest  sometimes  say 
very  foolish  things: 

My  dear  madam,  that  your  daughter  is  IS 
years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  the  grammar 
school,  and,  though  bright  and  ambitious,  ha» 
been  taught  nothing  by  which  she  can  earn  an 
honest  living,  is  one  more  awful  proof  of  what 
I  have  known  for  years — that  our  public  school 
system  is  a  frand. 

Certainly,  if  Miss  Field  means  what 
she  says,  she  must  regard  the  direct 
preparation  for  earning  a  livelihood  as  an 
essential  object  of  the  public  schools. 
Would  she  have  our  public  schools  turned 
into  trade  schools?  Would  she  call 
upon  the  public  to  contribute  its  money 
primarily  to  make  carpenters,  type- 
writers, housekeepers,  seamstresses, 
etc.  ?  Does  she  not  see  that  this  would 
make  them  class  schools  inevitably?  Does 
she  not  realize  that  it  belongs  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  make  men  and  women  6t 
for  citizenship  and  fit  for  any  honorable 
calling,  but  that  the  preparation  for 
special  callings  is  outside  of  their  scope? 
Is  Miss  Field  among  the  Philistines? 


*  *  The  scientific  way  to  destroy  evil  is 
not  to  hold  it  up  and  analyze  it  in  order 
to  make  it  hateful,  but  rather  to  put  it 
out  of  the  consciousness." — The  Arena. 
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A  writer  in  one  of  our  exchanges  says : 
''The  writer  is  voicing  the  opinion  of 
thousands  in  saying  that  the  educational 
displays  of  our  public  and  private  schools 
did  not  do  justice  to  themselves  in  com- 
parison with  the  displays  of  other  feat- 
ures  of  the  great  World's  Fair. "  Doubt- 
less this  writer  has  correctly  ** voiced  the 
opinion  of  thousands  ;*'  but  wc  very  much 
question  the  justice  of  the  expectation  or 
the  demand  of  those  thousands.  It  is 
easy  to  make  a  <' display''  of  silks,  or 
pottery,  or  machinery,  or  of  pictures, 
even;  but  the  best  things  of  our  schools 
are  not  susceptible  of  any  such  treat- 
ment. Not  a  few  appear  to  be  unable  to 
distinguish  between  work  that  gives  ma- 
terial results  and  that  which  gives  re- 
sults that  are  spiritual.  One  of  the  most 
trenchant  criticisms  upon  the  display 
that  was  made  is,  that  the  attempt  to 
«bow  results  in  books  of  pupils'  work  and 
the  like,  was  wearisome  in  its  lifelessness 
aod  its  monotony.  But  what  else  could 
be  done? 


We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
an  interest  and  good  will  almost  per. 
sonal — really  so,  in  many  cases — exists 
between  The  School  Journal  and  its 
subscribers.  This  is  evidenced  in  many 
ways,  not  unfrequently  by  the  question 
asked  sympathetically,  How  is  The  Jour- 
nal prospering?  We  are  disposed  to 
take  our  readers  into  our  confidence  and 
answer  this  question,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent; and  first  we  have  to  say  that  our 
books  show  that  the  number  of  new  sub- 
cribers  since  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  in  September,  is  about  three 
times  as  great  as  the  number  of  discon- 
tinuances in  the  same  time. 

As  to  the  character  of  The  Journal 
itself,  whether  it  is  keeping  up  to  its 
former  standard,  whether  it  is  improving 
or  retrograding,  whether  it  is  stimulating 
or  not,  whether  it  is  practical  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  much-abused  word,  our  read- 
ers can  judge  as  well  as  we,  perhaps  bet- 
ter. But,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  unso- 
licited words  that  often  come  to  us,  we 
have  reason  to  feel  encouraged.  We  need 
not  say  that  we  rejoice  in  these  abundant 
evidences  of  the  good  opinion  of  our  pa- 
trons, and  of  their  readiness  to  assist  us 
in  making  The  Journal  the  best  oj  its 
c2tM#,  for  we  fully  recognize  the  fact  that 


upon  these  things  depends  our  success  or 
failure. 

Good  friends,  you  can  help  us  in  many 
'ways;  you  can  speak  a  good  word  for  us 
to  your  acquaintances;  you  can  send  us 
words  of  cheer  from  time  to  time;  you 
can  give  us  some  of  your  best  thoughts  . 
for  our  pages.  All  these  things  you  are 
now  doing  in  good  measure;  and  we  be- 
speak further  favors  of  the  same  kind. 
Among  the  very  helpful  things  you  can 
do  for  us,  and  for  our  readers,  is  to  send 
us  brief  accounts  of  your  actual  school 
experiences — for  instance,  like  the  article 
of  Mr.  Spear  in  the  present  number.  If 
you  read  The  Journal,  you  are  well 
aware  that  it  contains  material  equal  in 
amount  to  many  of  our  first-class  maga- 
zines, and  most  of  this  material  is  fresh 
and  original.  We  do  not  propose  to  in- 
crease this  amount;  but  by  your  help  we 
hope  to  make  it  still  better  as  the  months 
goby. 


We  believe  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  that  there  is  not  a  poor  article  in  the 
present  number  of  The  Journal.  But 
we  want  to  call  their  special  attention  to 
two  or  three.  Dr.  Colegrove's  article  on 
historical  fiction  ably  presents  one  side 
of  the  question,  and  it  is  a  side  that  needs 
to  be  regarded.  One  who  depends  upon 
fiction  for  the  facts  of  history  is  likely  to 
be  grievously  misled.  But  we  would 
suggest  that  a  knowledge  of  facts  merely 
is  not  the  best  outcome  of  historical  study. 
Such  study  has  not  done  for  us  what  it' 
ought,  if  it  has  not  lead  us  to  appreciate 
the  life  that  men  lived  in  the  period  undpr 
consideration,  to  appreciate  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  to  enter  into  their  occupa- 
tions and  thoughts,  to  see  the  sequences 
of  events.  Such  a  result  is  often  greatly 
aided  by  good  historical  fiction;  it  may 
give  the  historical  atmosphere  much  more 
perfectly  and  truly  than  any  study  of 
bald  facts. 

The  article  on  *«The  Limits  of  Free 
Education,  taken  from  a  San  Francisco 
paper,  is  worthy  of  reading  carefully  more 
than  once.  We  believe  it  presents  a  true 
view,  but  it  is  one  that  very  many  people 
have  never  taken,  one  which  demagogues 
sometimes  do  not  want  to  take.  Miss 
Davis's  article,  and  the  one  on  a  <<  Trick 
in  Spelling,"  ,we  believe  can  be  put  to  a 
highly  practical  use. 
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The  Oockswain's  Story. 

You  know  that  little  Dago  who 

Stood  on  the  burnln'  deck, 
Because  his  father  was  too  dead 

To  bid  him  quit  the  wreck? 
Some  folks  may  think  it  fine  to  write 

A  po'm  on  w*at  he  did, 
But,  say,  he  warn't  a  marker 

To  our  Captain's  little  kid. 

We  was  cruisin'  just  off  Sandy  Hook, 

A-shootln'  at  a  mark. 
An'  little  Jack  stood  on  the  bridge, 

An'  thought  It  all  a  lark. 
'*Stay  right  up  there!"  his  father  said, 

An'  knew  the  little  kid 
Would  meet  no  harm,  because  he'd  do 

Exact  as  he  wa^  bid. 

When,  Just  like  that,  a  shell  with  fuse 

Alight  come  rollln'  aft. 
An'  men  an'  boys  they  skipped  one  side 

Just  like  as  they  were  daft. 
'Twas  just  a  silly  trick  o'  some 

Fresh  mlschlof-makln'  Mid., 
But  it  seemed  all  dead  in  earnest  to    . 

The  Captain's  little  kid. 

He  gave  one  hasty  look  aroun', 

His  lip  curled  up  In  scorn, 
Then  swung  hisself  down  on  the  deck. 

An',  true  as  you  were  born. 
He  grabbed  that  burnin'  fuse  in  both 

His  little  hands,  he  did, 
An'  yanked  it  out!    Say,  did  we  shout 

Then  for  the  Captain's  kid? 

The  Captain  come,  an'  he  was  mad, 

•*How  dared  you  disobey?" 
**WelI,  Pops,"  the  little  chap  spoke  out, 

*'You  see,  'twas  just  this  way: 
You  wasn't  here,  but  Pops,  I  knew 

Just  w'at  you  would  'a'  did, 
An'  so  I  took  my  chances^    VVas 

I  right?"    The  plucky  kid! 

The  Captain,  w'y,  he  just  broke  down, 

An'  fairly  piped  his  eye. 
An'  nodded  **yes;"  he  was  that  choked 

'Twas  all  he  could  reply. 
That's  w'y  the  men  all  stick  to  Jack; 

He  touched  their  hearts,  he  did. 
Say,  that  Dago  wasn't  in  it  with 

The  Captain's  little  kid! 

— Harfer'a  Weekly. 


The   Pedaffo^cal  Olub   of  Illinois   State 
Norxnal  University. 

The  meeting  of  the  Pedagogical  club 
occurred  two  days  later  than  was  ex- 
pected, namely,  on  Thursday  evening, 
November  23. 

The  subject  of  Apperception  was  dis- 
cussed  still   further.     The  different  in- 


terpretations given  to  the  apperceptive 
act  by  Kant  and  Herbart  were  brought 
out  in  a  discussion  of  what  is  called 
formal  mental  discipline.  It  has  been 
customary  to  speak  of  certain  mental 
faculties  which  could  be  trained  into  effi- 
ciency and  strength  by  exercise.  Many 
educators  still  assert  that  the  purpose  of 
education  is  to  develop  power  by  train- 
ing these  faculties,  not  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge. Those  who  have  defended  the 
classics  and  higher  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences  in  our  college  courses 
have  done  so  on  the  ground  that  the 
memory,  power  of  concenti'ation,  and 
other  mental  habits  developed  in  these 
studies  can  be  turned  in  any  direction 
with  greater  effect.  We  frequently  hear 
it  said,  no  matter  if  one  forgets  all  he 
has  learned  in  language,  or  mathematics, 
or  science,  the  powers  and  habits  devel- 
oped in  these  studies  remain  strong  and 
efficient  for  all  the  problems  of  later  life. 
We  all  believe  more  or  less  in  this  doc- 
trine, for  the  air  has  been  full  of  it  for  a 
good  many  years.  A  professor  of  peda- 
gogy said  before 'hundreds  of  teachers  in 
a  state  association:  <^I  care  little  how 
much  my  little  girl  forgets.  We  all  for- 
get  much  more  than  we  remember  of 
what  is  learned.  But  I  desire  that  what- 
ever she  learns  be  learned  in  the  right 
manner.  How  she  is  taught  and  how 
she  learns  is  much  more  important  than 
what  she  learns  and  remembers. "  This, 
however,  does  not  bring  out  the  full  con- 
trast between  the  two  schools  of  thinkers. 
The  advocates  ol  the  idea  of  formal 
mental  discipline  believe  that  the  power 
acquired  by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the 
faculties  in  any  given  field  of  knowledge 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  knowledge 
itself.  This  knowledge  itself  may  fade 
away  but  the  power  remains  and  may  be 
turned  in  any  direction.  Formal  power 
of  this  kind  is  regarded  as  very  flexible 
and  convertible,  and  not  even  dependent 
upon  the  knowledge  sources  from  which 
it  sprung. 

According  to  Ilerbart  and  his  doctrine 
of  apperception,  mental  power  depends 
largely  upon  the  ideas,  the  knowledge 
retained  and  organized  in  the  mind.   The 
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mind  itself  is  an  organization  of  ideas 
and  concepts.  If  it  acts  at  all  it  must 
act  along  the  line  of  its  associated  ideas. 
The  tracks  or  grooves  which  experience 
has  deepened  into  habits  and  tendencies 
of  mental  life  are  laid  out  in  the  materials 
of  thought.  To  lose  all  of  one's  ideas 
would  be  to  be  shorn  of  all  one's  power, 
unless  one  begin  over  again,  like  the  in- 
fant, and  accumulate  a  new  stock  of 
ideas.  In  all  apperceptive  acts,  acquired 
knowledge,  especially  ideas  well  under- 
stood and  organized,  greatly  increase 
one's  mental  power  in  all  subjects^  in 
which  those  ideas  have  significance.  *  A 
person  familiar  with  mathematical  forms 
of  thought  and  having  such  ideas  well 
arranged  in  his  mind  can  solve  new  prob- 
lems in  that  subject  more  easily  than  a 
person  with  a  stronger  mind  but  with 
less  mathematical  knowledge.  A  person 
who  has  mastered  two  or  three  lan- 
guages can  master  a  third  language  more 
easily  than  another  person  of  equal  na- 
tive ability  who  has  not  studied  lan- 
guages. Previous  stores  of  knowledge 
greatly  aid  us  in  gaining  knowledge  in 
similar  fields. 

Asa  person  grows  older  the  apperceiv- 
ing  force  of  old  ideas  grows  more  power- 
ful. To  enter  a  new  field  of  knowledge 
after  the  age  of  forty  and  become  pro- 
ficient in  it  is  unusual,  but  it  is  quite 
usual  for  men  to  reach  the  climax  of  their 
influence  and  power  between  the  ages  of 
forty  and  sixty  in  fields  to  which  they 
hi^ve  been  trained  from  youth.  It  is  also 
difficult  for  a  person  to  change  well- 
formed  theories  or  opinions  after  the  age 
of  forty.  So  great  is  the  power  of  old 
ideas  that  they  coerce  every  new  impres- 
sion into  harmony  with  themselves. 

In  discussing  the  inter-action  of  old 
and  new  ideas  and  their  tussle  with  .each 
other  for  supremacy,  we  are  inclined  to 
forget  the  mind  underneath  them  and 
permeating  them.  The  question  was 
raised  whether  it  is  right  to  consider  the 
ideas  as  forces  in  the  mind  apart  from  the 
mind  itself.  Is  the  mind  active  apart 
from  its  ideas,  or  are  the  ideas  active 
apart  from  the  mind?  In  reality,  we 
cannot  separate  them.  In  the  attempt 
to  analyze  mental  action  into  its  elements, 
we  fall  into  the  one-sided  notion  of  a 
mental  power  apart  from  ideas,  and  of 
ideas  apart  from  mental  power. 

Inner   apperception    was    briefly    dis- 


cussed.  We  usually  think  of  some  im- 
pression or  idea  suggested  from  without. 
as  a  stimulator  of  thought,  and  as  a. 
promoter  of  apperception  by  entering 
into  relation  with  old  ideas.  But  some 
idea  or  memory  from  within  may  also  act 
as  such  a  stimulus  to  thought,  bringing 
up  other  ideas  and  entering  into  relation 
with  them.  What  we  usually  call  reflec- 
tion is  a  process  of  bringing  the  acquired 
contents  of  the  mind  into  new  contact 
with  each  other,  leading  up  to  new  inter-^ 
pretations,  new  and  important  conclu- 
sions. This  inner  apperception  bringa 
about  in  the  thinker  a  constant  reorgan- 
ization of  ideas.  There  is  a  sifting  and 
testing  which  makes  all  knowledge  more 
real,  personal,  serviceable. 

The  constant  modification  of  old  ideas- 
by  the  incoming  impressions  and  experi- 
ences (whether  from  within  or  fron^ 
without),  is  closely  related  to  what  the 
Herbartians  call  the  advance  from 
psychical  to  logical  concepts.  A  psychicali 
concept  is  a  faulty  and  incomplete  gen- 
eral notion,  such  as  results  from  the 
chance  experiences  and  classifications 
made  by  children.  Logical  concepts  are 
complete  and  accurate,  containing  all  the 
essential,  and  excluding  non-essential, 
characteristics.  Logical  concepts  are 
scientifically  accurate.  Most  of  the  con- 
cepts of  children  are  psychical  in  this 
sense.  Adults,  also,  bring  only  a  small 
part  of  their  concepts  to  square  with  the 
scientific  facts;  and  even  the  scientific 
specialist  seldom  attains  perfection  in 
the  form  of  his  concepts.  But  his  aim  is 
to  approximate  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness. Education,  intellectually  consid- 
ered, is  largely  a  movement  from  incom> 
plete  or  faulty  notions,  up  toward  more 
accurate  ones.  Nearly  all  of  a  child's 
ideas  are  palpably  one-sided,  inaccurate, 
or  distorted.  The  new  ideas  that  come 
constantly  flocking  into  the  mind  should 
be  brought  into  such  relation  to  these  old 
concepts  as  steadily  to  correct  and  ex- 
tend them.  Education  along  all  lines 
should  be  a  perpetual  weaving  of  old  and 
new  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
firmer,  stronger  texture  of  accurate  con- 
cepts, and  one  which  will  bear  the  wear 
ana  strain  of  life's  toil  and  effort. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  club  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 19.  Prof.  Colton  will  read  a 
paper  on  <  <  What  can  the  Normal  School 
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Do  to  Encourage  the  Study  of  Natural 
Science?  "  For  several  months  natural 
science  will  be  the  subject  for  discussion. 
In  this  connection,  certain  science. books 
will  be  recommended  as  helpful  to  teach- 
ers: The  following  partial  list  has  been 
made  out,  with  the  aid  of  Prof.  Felmley, 
Prof.  Col  ton,  and  others: 

1.  Culture  Demanded  by  Modem  Life — ^E.  L. 
YoQinan^s.  Discussions  of  the  value  of  differ- 
ent sciences  by  eminent  scientists  of  America 
and  Europe.  A  book  both  popular  and  scien- 
tific. 473  pages.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
ACk).,  N.  Y. 

2.  SpeDcer*s  Education.  First  chapter  on 
What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth.  A  very 
spirited  discussion  of  the  value  of  natural  sci- 
-ence  for  school  and  for  life. 

3.  FIrht  Book  in  Geology — Shaler.  A  book 
for  beginners  and  containing  full  suggestions 
j&ud  directions  for  teachers.  Glnn  &.  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 

4.  The  Crayfish — Huxley.  An  introduction 
to  the  study  of  zoology. 

5.  Guides  for  Science  Teaching.  A  series  of 
•cheap  pamphlets  containing  excellent  mono- 
graphs on  special  subjects.  Very  instructive 
to  teachers.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

6.  Educational  Papers  by  Illinois  Science 
Teachers.  A  series  of  papers  by  Prof.  Forbes, 
Prof.  Sanford,  and  others,  discussing  science 
teaching.  Apply  to  Public  School  Publishing 
•Co. 

7.  Tyndairs  Forms  of  Water.  Humboldt 
Library  No.  2;  price,  15  cents.  It  deals  with 
the  physics  of  water  and  heat,  dew,  clouds, 
glaciers,  etc.  Written  in  a  brilliant  and  at- 
tractive style. 

8.  Darwin*8  Origin  of  Species.  A  magazine 
•of  information  upon  plants  and  animals. 
Probably  the  greatest  scientific  book  of  the 
century.  Appleton.  Price,  $2.00.  Cheap  edi- 
tion in  Humboldt  Library. 

9.  Vignettes  from  Nature — Grant  Allen.  ,A 
-collection  of  short  monographs  upon  interest- 
ing scientific  topics.  Popular,  readable,  accu- 
rate.    Humboldt  Library. 

10.  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through 
the  Action  of  Worms— Darwin.  A  masterly 
monograph  exhibiting  the  method  of  natural 
science  in  arriving  at  its  conclusions.  Apple- 
ton.  Price,  $1.50.  Cheap  edition  Humboldt 
Library. 

11.  Neweirs  Outline  Lessons  in  Botany. 
Part  1,  55  cents;  Part  2,  80  cents.    Ginn  &.  Co. 

12.  NewelPs  Reader  in  Botany.  Excellent. 
Price,  70  cents.    Ginn  <&  Co. 

13.  Gray's  How  Plants  Grow.  A  standard 
hook.    80  cents.     American  Book  Co. 

14.  Burroughs's  Wal^e  Robin.  Price,  $1.25. 
Houghton  &  Mifflin,  Boston. 

15.  Burroughs*s  Birds  and  Bees.  Houghton 
4&  Mifflin.  Riverside  Literature  series,  paper, 
15  cents;  boards,  40  cents.  , 

1«.  Foot-path  Way— Bradford  Torrey.  Price, 
$L25.     Houghton  &  Mifflin. 

17.  Little  Brothers  of  the  Air— Olive  J.  Mil- 
ler.    Price,  $1.25.     Houghton  &  Mifflin. 

18.  Bird-dom— Key.se r.  Price,  $1.00.  D.  Lo- 
th rop  Co. 


19.  Stories  of  the  Trees— Dyson.  Price, 
$1.25.     Th.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

The  last  six  books,  numbers  14  to  19  in- 
clusive,., are  very  interesting  books  for 
teachers,  written  in  a  delightful  literary 
style,  and  infused  with  the  charm  of  an 
artist  who  loves  nature. 

It  is  expected  that  this  list  will  be 
much  enlarged  and  published  in  Thi 
Public-School  Journal. 

Teachers  interested  in  this  subject  and 
desiring  further  information  will  please 
address  the  secretary.  Questions  will  be 
considered  and  replied  to  in  the  next 
number  of  The  Journal. 

C.  A.  McMuRRY,  Sec. 


Columbian  Vital-Art  Alliance. 

In  the  November  number  of  Thr  Pub- 
lic-School Journal,  there  was  a  notice 
of  the  above  alliance,  with  quotatioos 
from  its  creed,  and  at  the  end  a  statement 
as  to  membership,  which  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect, as  application  for  membership  should 
be  made  to  the  secretary,  Prof.  John 
Ward  Stimson,  140  W.  23d  street,  New 
York  City,  principal  of  the  institute  for 
artist-artisans,  and  on  acceptance  by  the 
council  of  admission,  the  fee  of  $5  should 
be  forwarded  to  Prof.  Henry  Talbot, 
treasurer,  Montgomery,  Alabama;  this 
fee  is  for  necessary  expenses  of  organiza- 
tion; the  annual  fee  and  by-laws  will  be 
settled  at  the  first  general  meeting  to  be 
held  at  the  time  and  place  designated  for 
the  session  of  the  National  Educational 

* 

Association.  What  is  needed  is  a  strong 
personal  belief  and  interest  in  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  aims  of  the  alliance, 
and  I  would  appeal  strongly  to  all  live 
teachers  to  find  out  what  this  alliance  is 
standing  for,  and  then  to  stand  with 'it 
for  these  aims,  which  are  s^  fuller,  richer^ 
healthier  national  life. 

I,  myself,  think  that  public  school 
teachers  can  do  more  in  this  way  than 
special  art  teachers,  for  if  the  art  faculty 
and  necessary  hand  and  eye  training  are 
not  given  in  childhood,  a  full  devel- 
opment is  almost  impossible. 

In  the  November  number  of  Thr  Jour- 
nal, Mr.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  in  his  paper  on 
*  'What  Should  the  Public  Schools  Teach  ?" 
says,  <<  The  American  school,  until  lately, 
has  not  been  fully  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  child  has  an  aesthetic  sense  of  not 
less  value  to  itself  and  society  than  is  his 
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intellectual  and  his  moral  sense.  *  *  * 
It  is  the  aBsthetic  sense  that  helps  in  the 
creation  of  ideals,  that  make  possible  the 
'raising  of  the  improvement  already  at- 
tained/ " 

It  was  made  quite  clear,  I  think,  at  the 
World's  Fair  Educational  Exhibits  and 
Congresses,  that  the  majority  of  teachers, 
both  art  and  otherwise,  were  entirely  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of,  or  even  ex- 
istence of,  the  art  or  aesthetic  faculty  in 
human  nature. 

Drawing  is  no  more  art  than  going  tp 
church  is  religion  or  penmanship  is  lit- 
erature. Art  is  the  link  between 
science  and  religion,  and  is  essential 
to  a  full  understanding  of  either,  as 
on  one  side  it  is  almost  entirely  material, 
and  busies  itself  with  understanding  the 
constructive  qualities  of  clay,  stone, 
metal,  glass,  etc.,  and  on  the  other  side  it  is 
almost  entirely  spiritual,  soaring  into  the 
highest  possibilities  of  prophetic  imagin- 
ation. It  is  essentially  a  creative  fac- 
ulty. Faber  says:  '<0f  a  truth  art  is  a 
revelation  from  heaven,  and  a  mighty 
power  for  God.  It  is  a  merciful  disclosure 
to  men  of  His  more  hidden  beauty.  It 
brings  out  things  in  God  which  lie  too 
deep  for  words.  The  temper  of  art  is  a 
temper  of  adoration. "  And  some  writer, 
perhaps  the  same,  has  said,  <*A  beauty- 
haunted  mind  sees  the  wisdom  and  power, 
the  justice  and  mei'cy  of  God,  all  the  more 
clearly  in  creation,  because  it  sees  them 
all  in  the  light  of  God's  beauty.'' 

Welnust  get  this  love  of  beauty,  which 
after  all  is  little  more  than  another  name 
for  Tightness^  into  our  children's  lives  if 
we  are  to  provide  an  antidote  for  the 
dollar  worship  which  is  so  prevalent  now, 
and  if  some  people  can  be  influenced  by  a 
material  gain  only,  it  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  the  fact,  that  if  the  manufac- 
tured goods  of  America  cannot  be  made  as 
beautiful  as  those  of  Europe  and  Japan, 
the  commercial  interests  of  America  will 
suffer,  and  no  tariff  measures  can  prevent 
it.  But  the  American  people  are  full  of 
the  art  faculty,  and  are  largely  so  rest- 
less as  they  are  because  it  is  not  exer- 
cised; give  it  a  fair  chance  and  you  will 
have  as  fine  an  art  development  here  in 
the  twentieth  century  as  in  the  finest 
times  of  Greek,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance 
art.  Put  the  study  and  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful into  business  and  school  life,  and  you 


will  make  both  much  more  attractive  and 
healthy  than  they  are  now. 

Henry  Talbot, 

8upt,  of  Manual  TVaininy,  Stale  Normal  Sc^ol, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


A  Thanks^ving  to  Ood. 

Our  annual  Thanksgiving  is  not  so  far 
passed  as  to  make  these  quaint  lines  in- 
appropriate : 

Lord,  thou  hast  given  me  a  cell, 

Wherein  to  dwell; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weather  proof; 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dry — 
Where  thou  my  chamber  for  to  ward, 

Has  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me,  while  I  sleep. 
Low  Is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fate — 

Both  void  of  state; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor 
Who  thither  come  and  freely  get 

Gk>od  words,  or  meat. 
.Like  as  my  parlor,  so  my  hall 

And  kitchen's  small. 
A  little  buttery,  and  therein 

A  little  bin,  ^ 

Which  keeps  my  little  loaf  of  bread 

Unchipt,  untied. 
Some  brittle  sticks  of  thorn  or  briar 

Make  me  a  fire. 
Close  by  whose  living  coal  I  sit, 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord,  I  confess,  too,  when  I  dine. 

The  pulse  is  Thine; 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 

There  placed  by  thee — 
The  wurts,  the  purslain,  and  the  mess 

Of  watercress. 
Which  of  thy  kindness  thou  hast  sent; 

And  my  content 
Makes  these  and  my  beloved  beet 

To  me  more  sweet. 
'Tls  Thou  that  crowns't  my  glittering  hearth 

With  guiltless  mirth. 
And  giv'st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink, 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 
Lord,  'tis  thy  plenty  dropping  hand 

That  soils  my  land, 
And  giv'st  me  for  my  bushel  sown 

Twice  ten  for  one; 
Thou  mak'st  my  teeming  hen  to  lay 

Her  egg  each  day; 
Besides  my  healthful  ewes  to  bear 

The  twins  each  year — 
The  while  the  conduits  of  my  kine 

Run  cream  for  wine. 
All  these  and  better  thou  dost  send 

Me  to  this  end — 
That  I  should  render,  for  my  part 

A  thankful  heart; 
Which,  fired  with  incense,  I  resign 

As  wholly  Thine; 
But  the  acceptance,  that  must  be, 

My  Christ,  by  Thee. 
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The  Xiimits  of  Free  Education. 

San  Francisco  is  not  the  only  place 
which  is  suffering  from  inadequate  school 
accommodations.  In  several  eastern 
cities,  notably  New  York,  there  are 
vigorous  complaints  of  overcrowding,  by 
which  thousands  of  children  are  forced 
into  the  streets.  The  natural  discontent 
at  this  deplorable  state  of  things  is  not, 
however,  always  exhibited  in  the  wisel^t 
way.  One  of  our  New  York  contem- 
poraries, for  instance,  can  find  nothing 
better  to  say  than  this: 

<<  What  is  the  lesson  of  all  this?  It  is 
that  every  cent  appropriated  for  the 
schools  should  be  spent  in  providing  the 
elementary  instruction  for  which  the 
demand  is  universal.  Every  foot  of 
school  room  in  the  city  should  be  given 
up  to  it,  and  no  more  money  should  be 
expended  in  higher  education  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  at  the  cost  of  the 
deprivation  of  the  multitude.  In  other 
words,  the  expenditures  of  the  school 
fund  should  be  governed  by  democratic 
and  not  aristocratic  principles." 

This  idea  is  dressed  in  democratic 
words,  but  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
bigoted  Toryism.  An  intolerant  aristo- 
crat would  express  it  in  this  form: 

**  Every  cent  appropriated  for  the 
schools  should  be  spent  in  providing  the 
elementary  instruction  which  is  all  the 
masses  are  fit  to  receive.  Every  foot  of 
school  room  in  the  city  should  be  given 
up  to  it,  and  no  more  money  should  be 
expended  in  higher  education  at  the  cost 
of  property-owners  for  the  elevation  of 
the  multitude  above  its  station.  Those 
classes  that  can  afford  to  pay  for  ad- 
vanced instruction  should  have  it,  and 
those  that  cannot  should  go  without.  In 
other  words,  the  expenditures  of  the 
school  fund  should  be  governed  by  aris- 
tocratic and  not  democratic  principles.'' 

The  true  democratic  principle  is  that 
of  giving  every  child  a  fair  start  in  life 
and  fair  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Under  the  system  of  free  education  which 
we  are  striving  to  perfect  that  can  be 
done.  The  son  of  a  laborer  can  enter  the 
public  school  by  the  side  of  the  son  of  a 
millionaire.  If  he  has  a  natural  bent 
for  learning  he  can  make  his  way  through 
the  primary  school,  the  grammar  school, 
the  high  school,  and  the  state  university. 
And  even  then  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment need  not  stop.      There  is  no  limit 


to  education.  The  free  library,  the  frek 
museum,  and  the  free  art  gallery  are  tbo 
logical  sequels  of  the  university.  By 
their  aid  self-culture  may  be  carried  od 
to  the  end  of  life. 

The  falsely  called  democratic,  but  really 
oligarchic,  ideal  of  our  New  York  con- 
temporary would  make  the  higher  educa- 
tion, with  all  the  gates  to  power  and 
prosperity  of  which  it  is  the  key,  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  a  property-holding 
caste.  It  would  let  the  masses  learn 
nothing  more  than  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  and  so  would  deprive  them  for- 
ever of  that  power  of  effective  combina* 
tion  which  belongs  to  trained  intelligence. 
True  democracy  has  different  aspirations. 
It  believes  no  education  too  good  for  the 
masses,  and  it  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  law-making  power  will  be  exer- 
cised with  wise  self-interest,  by  the  en- 
lightened reason  of  the  whole  people,  in- 
stead of  by  the  picked  misrepresentatives 
who  now  abuse  it.  Ideal  democracy  de- 
mands the  referendum,  and  the  referen- 
dum demands  a  thoroughly  educated 
people. 

If  there  are  not  school  accommodations 
enough  to  provide  for  all  the  children 
who  need  to  be  taught,  the  remedy  is 
simple.  Provide  more  schools. — San 
Francisco  Examiner, 


University  of  Chicago. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  great  bene* 
factor  of  the  university,  has  offered  an- 
other half  million,  on  condition  that  an 
equal  amount  be  raised.  The  object  of 
this  fund  is  to  meet  general  expenses,  a 
department  in  which  there  has  been 
great  need  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Kent's  chemical  hall,  costing 
$200,000,  will  soon  be  dedicated;  the 
donor  has  added  $20,000  to  his  gift,  in 
order  to  equip  it  properly  with  appara- 
tus, etc. 

A  university  glee  club  of  sixteen  young 
men  has  been  in  training  for  sonae  time; 
they  propose  to  travel  and  give  a  series 
of  concerts  before  long.  W.  T.  Stead, 
the  noted  editor  of  Review  of  RemeufSj 
recently  gave  a  very  interesting  address 
in  Oobb  hall,  before  the  Christian  Union. 

On  November  18,  the  Conference  of 
university  and  preparatory  school  teach- 
ers was  held  in   the  chapel  of  the  uni- 
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versity.  Tho  object  of  these  meetings  is 
to  foster  a  more  uniform  and  harmonious 
system  of  working  from  the  first  steps  in 
education  through  the  university  course. 
The  meeting  if  as  regarded  as  very  highly 
successful.  About  one  hundred  teachers 
were  present;  and  the  discussions  were 
carried  on  by  the  visitors  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  university.  The  common 
complaint  was  made  that  the  papers  did 
not  leave  sufiBcient  time  for  discussion. 
The  president  gave  an  informal  reception 
and  luncheon,  between  the  sessions  of  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon.  Another  similar 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  spring,  to 
which  all  interested  in  the  object  will  be 
welcome.  V.  R  W. 


General  Method. 

This  second  edition  of  the  Oeneral 
Method  is  considerably  enlarged.  The 
value  of  history  and  literature  as  a  cul- 
ture of  moral  ideas  haa  been  more  abund- 
antly illustrated,  while  the  importance 
of  natural  science  for  the  school  course 
is  explained  more  in  detail. 

The  chapters  on  interest,  concentra- 
tion, and  induction  have  been  expanded 
and  more  fully  illustrated.  The  culture 
epochs,  as  a  key  to  the  natural  interests 
and  to  the  literature  of  children,  have  ' 
received  some  additional  discussion,  and 
the  work  of  German  teachers  in  concen- 
trating studies  along  this  line  explained. 
The  chapter  on  apperception  has  been 
nearly  doubled,  and  the  whole  subject  is 
more  clearly  and  comprehensively 
brought  out.  Its  vital  relatiofi  to  other 
principles  of  pedagogy,  and  to  practice, 
is  traced  out. 

A  short  chapter  on  the  history  of  the 
Herbart  school  in  G-ermany  has  been 
added,  which  gives  a  good  brief  view  of 
the  chief  purpose  of  this  educational 
movement,  and  the  practical  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted. 

The  chapter  on  Ihe  formal  steps,  which 
was  included  in  the  first  edition,  has  been 
omitted  in  the  second.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  author  to  take  up  this  subject  for 
a  fuller  treatment  in  a  separate  volume. 


Doctor  Rice,  the  educational  Don  Quix- 
ote, finds  it  easy  and  amusing  to  battle 
with  windmills  like  his  great  exemplar. — 
A.  P.  Marble. 


Schools  desiring  to  arrange  a  course  of  1 
lectures  can  secure  Prof.  M.  H.  Tipton, 
of  this  city,  for  one  or  more  dates  on 
very  reasonable  terms.     In  addition  to 
some  topics  of  a  popular  character,  Mr.   , 
Tipton  has  prepared  a  series  of  lectures 
on    the    subject    of    General    History. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  latter 
course  at  little  or  no  expense    to  the  . 
schools  if  applications  be  made  in  time. 


We  have  been  interested  in  reading 
the  report  of  W.  L.  Richardson,  of  Grant 
Parish,  La.,  as  it  appears  in  the  pages 
of  The  Col/ax  Chronicle  of  October  21. 
The  fact  that  impresses  one  most  strongly 
and  painfully,  is  the  woeful  lack  of  good 
school-houses.  In  a  report  of  more  than 
thirty  schools,  only  one  or  two  are 
credited  with  good  houses.  Most  of  them 
are  held  in  buildings  erected  for  church 
purposes, — these  are  often  described  as 
small,  old,  dilapidated,  etc.  The  people 
of  the  Parish  will  do  well  to  heed  the 
superintendent's  advice  on  this  point,  and 
other  points  as  well. 


Southern  Normal. 

KOTES. 

At  this  date,  November  16,  Prof. 
Rocheleau  is  in  Chicago  packing  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  Southern  Normal.  The  com- 
missioners have  very  generously  donated 
the  cases  in  which  the  exhibit  was  made, 
to  our  school. 

Prof.  Parkinson  gave  a  pleasing  talk 
to  the  people  of  Ava  a  few  evenings  ago. 

Dr.  Allyn,  former  principal,  lectured 
to  the  normal  students  recently.  The 
doctor  is  still  quite  active  in  educational 
work. 

A  few  of  our  instructors  recently  at- 
tended a  monthly  institute  in  Carter- 
ville,  Williamson  county.  Supt.  Young- 
blood  has  a  very  earnest  body  of  teachers. 
The  Reading  Circle  work  and  professional 
study  constitute  a  part  of  each  monthly 
program. 

The  schools  in  many  of  the  larger  towns 
in  Southern  Illinois  are  badly  crowded. 
In  one  small  village  three  teachers  are 
trying  to  manage  nearly  200  pupils. 

We  learn  that  'the  executive  committee 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation is  debating  the  question  of  whether 
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to  hold  the  regular  session  the  coming 
year  in  the  early  spring  or  later,  during 
the  vacation,  as  has  been  the  custom. 

Word  received  from  Prof.  Buchanan, 
formerly  in  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics here,  states  that  he  is  well  pleased 
with  his  new  position  in  Sedalia,  Mo., — 
that  of  superintendent — ^and  that  he  has 
a  very  fine  high  school  of  over  200  pu- 
pils. 

Mr.  Smith,  one  of  our  training  teach- 
ers, attended  a  two  days'  institute  at 
Carrollton,  Greene  county,  the  first  of 
the  past  month,  and  led  in  the  discussion 
of  the  question,  <<The  Relative  Value  of 
Academic  and  Professional  Instruction 
in  the  Annual  Institute.''  It  was  a  union 
meeting  of  the  four  counties,  Scott,  Mor- 
gan, Greene,  and  Jersey.  Over  200 
teachers  were  in  attendance.  State 
Supt.  Raab  was  present  and  gave  a  very 
excellent  talk  on  <<My  Part  in  Educa- 
tion." Ex-Gov.  Chase,  of  Indiana,  a 
former  Greene  county  teacher,  lectured 
the  first  evening  on  <*  Mexico,"  and  Rev. 
Sisson,  of  Winchester,  the  second  even- 
ing on  «« Plus."  A  very  full  and  accurate 
report  veas  made  in  the  White  Hall 
Register, 

The  high  school  pupils  tell  a  story  on 
our  engineer.  They  say  he  went  into 
the  arithmetic  room  and  read  on  the 
blackboard,  «<Find  theG.  CD."  He  was 
heard  to  say:  "Well,  well;  is  that  thing 
lost  again?" 

Report  comes  from  Prof.  Hull  and  Miss 
Ann  C.  Anderson,  of  the  River  Falls 
(Wis.)  Normal,  that  the  school  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hall,  former  teacher  of 
arithmetic  in  this  school,  is  now  an  em- 
ploye on  the  business  force  of  the  Inter 
Ocean. 

The  Philosophy  club  of  the  faculty  has 
begun  its  work  for  the  winter.  Three 
meetings  have  been  held.  The  first  was 
led  by  Prof.  Pierce.  His  subject  was 
**The  Pedagogical  Significance  of  Hypno- 
tism. " 

The  second  meeting  was  led  by  Prof. 
Harwood,  who  discussed  <<  Heredity  and 
the  School." 

Dr.  Everest  led  in  the  discussion  at  the 
third  meeting.  His  paper  discussed 
"Man's  Power  over  Himself." 

Prof.  Parkinson  will  discuss  element- 
ary science  at  the  next  sitting  of  the 
club. 


The   regular  term  social  will   be  held 
Saturday  evening,  December  19. 

Geo.  W.  Smith. 


Historical  Novels. 

One  of  the  sharpest  things  ever  uttered 
in  a  legislative  assembly  was  that  in 
which  one  member  charged  another  with 
drawing  upon  his  imagination  for  his 
facts,  and  upon  his  memory  for  his  illus- 
trations. 

Supposing  the  charge  to  be  true,  each 
one  can  easily  estimate  for  himself  the 
value  of  such  a  statesman.  (I  don't  mean 
his  market  value,  as  that  is  liable  to 
fiuctuate  considerably.)  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  but  this  <* honorable  member" 
had  received  his  education  in  some  insti- 
tution where  history  is  learned  from 
novels.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  in- 
stitution would  naturally  and  necessarily 
send  out  men  eminently  qualified  to  be- 
come just  such  legislators. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  features 
in  the  present  aspect  of  the  world  is  the 
mania  for  fiction  which  pervades  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  society. 

To  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  this 
madness  is  perhaps  to  resemble  Mrs. 
Partington  in  her  forlorn  efforts  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Atlantic  ocean; 
but  who  does  not  feel  some  little  admira- 
tion for  the  heroism  of  even  Mrs. 
Partington? 

The  apologists  for  novels  are  accus- 
tomed to  refer  with  great  assurance  to 
historical  novels  as  having  a  positive 
value;  because,  as  they  say,  **they  teach 
a  great  deal  of  history!"  It  seems  very 
strange,  however,  that  it  should  not 
occur  to  these  apologists  themselves  that 
it  is  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  that  a  novel  should  << teach" 
any  history  whatever. 

A  novel  is  professedly  a  work  of  fic- 
tion. Whatever  incident  or  event  is  con- 
tained in  it  is  presumably  fictitious,  and 
must  be  so  taken  unless  it  is  known  by 
independent  evidence  to  be  otherwise. 
Historical  facts  may,  of  course,  be  intro- 
duced into  a  novel;  but  they  are  so  mixed 
up  with  fictions  that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  the  ordinary 
reader.  Otherwise,  they  would  not 
answer  the  purpose  at  all;  for  the  pur- 
pose is  not  to  teach  truth,  but  to  make 
that  which  is  false  seem  to  be  true.    One 
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oannot  recognize  them  as  facts  unless  he 
has  previously  learned  them  to  be  facts. 

One  may,    indeed,  receive   the  whole- 

heterogeneous  mixture  as   true;   but  in 

that  case  he  is  evidently  learning  not 

""history,  but  romance, — something  very 

different  from  history. 

He  is  simply  making  a  fool  of  himself, 
and  would  be  laughed  at  by  the  novelist 
who  has  made  him  his  dupe. 

If  he  rejects  the  whole  as  false,  he  thus 
^per verts  history,  throwing  away  a  por- 
tion of  it,  and  after  awhile  comes  to  re- 
gard all  history  as  unreliable. 

Evidently  the  reader  must  do  one  of 
these  three  things:  Receive  the  whole  as 
true,  or  reject  the  whole  as  false,  or 
separate  the  true  from  the  false. 

If  he  takes  this  last  course,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  he  does  not  learn  his  history 
from  the  novel,  but  from  some  other 
source;  for  he  cannot  separate  the  true 
from  the  false  unless  he  has  previously 
learned  the  true. 

The  so-called  *'  historical  novels,"  then, 
do  not  teach  history  at  all;  but  they  per- 
vert history,  and  are  the  most  ingenious 
instrumentality  yet  devised  to  keep  the 
people  ignorant  of  history. 

W.  COLEGROYE,  LL.  D. 

Free  Short  Oourse  in  Agriculture. 
The  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  offer  a  course  in 
agriculture,  without  charge  and  without 
entrance  examination.  The  course  will 
begin  January  2,  and  close  March  20, 
1894.  It  will  consist  of  over  200  lectures 
or  class  exercises  on  important  practical 
agricultural  subjects,  by  ten  members  of 
the  University  faculty  and  the  Station 
staff.  A  circular  giving  detailed  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow,  Champaign,  III. 


Meeting  of  State  Associations. 

December  26-27-28— Illinois  State  Associa- 
tion, Springfield. 

December  26-28 — Nebraska  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Lincoln. 

December  27-29— Iowa  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Des  Moines. 

December  26-28— Wisconsin  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation, Madison. 

December  26-29 — Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association,  Indianapolis. 

December  26-28— Michigan  State  Teachers* 
Association,  Lansing. 

December  26-28 — Southern  Dakota  Educa- 
tional Association,  Parker, 


December  27-29— Nebraska  State  Teachers* 
Association,  Lincoln. 

December  27-29 — Minnesota  Educational 
Association,  Minneapolis. 

December  26-29— Colorado  State  Teachers' 
Association,  Colorado  Springs. 

We  have  been  kindly  favored  with  programs 
of  several  of  the  meetings  announced  above, 
and  we  sincerely  regret  that  we  have  space 
for  only  a  few  items,  instead  of  the  entire 
program. 

Before  the  Illinois  Association,  Principal 
W.  M.  Lawrence  will  lecture  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. Topic,  ''Educational  Exhibit  at  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition.**  On  Wednesday  evening. 
President  6.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University, 
will  talk  on  * 'Child-Study.'*  On  Thursday 
evening.  Dr.  Albion  W.  Small,  of  the  (Jniversity 
of  Chicago,  will  speak  on  **  Reality  and  Inter- 
pretation." Among  others  who  are  to  have 
papers  or  addresses  during  the  sessions,  are 
Pres.  J.  H.  Freeman,  Prof.  W.  N.  Hailmann,Dr. 
Charles  A.  McMurry,  Miss  Anna  I.  Davis,  Pres- 
ident J.  W.  Cook,  and  Principal  William  Jen- 
kins. The  sections  will  meet  as  usual.  The  Im- 
perial Quartette  will  sing.  The  railroads  will 
make  the  usual  reduction;  purchasers  of  tickets 
must  take  certificates  of  the  agents  when  buy- 
ing for  Springfield,  in  order  to  get  a  reduction 
on  return  tickets. 

At  Lansing,  Gov.  John  T.  Rich  and  State 
Superintendent  H.  R.  Pattengill  will  hold  a 
reception  In  the  governor's  parlor,  on  Tuesday 
evening.  There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  school 
work  during  the  meeting.  Dr.  R.  G.  Boone, 
the  new  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School^ 
will  have  a  paper  Wednesday  morning,  on 
"General  Culture  as  an  Element  in  Profes- 
sional Training."  Dr.  H.  H.  Belfield,  of  Chi- 
cago, will  give  a  paper  on  "  Manual  Training,*' 
at  the  same  session.  On  Wednesday  evening. 
Superintendent  A.S.  Draper,  of  Cleveland,  will 
lecture  on  "The  Spirit  of  the  Teacher."  Rail- 
roads will  give  reduced  rates  on  the  same  terms 
as  are  announced  for  the  Illinois  meeting. 

The  program  for  the  Indiana  meeting  is  very 
full  and  rich;  most  of  those  whose  names  ap- 
pear are  workers  within  the  state.  Prof. 
Arnold  Tompkins,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, will  give  a  paper  Wednesday  morning,  od 
* '  The  Law  of  the  School."  The  editor  of  The 
Public-School  Jottbnal  Is  announced  for  a 
paper  Friday  morning,  on  "The  Educational 
Doctrines  of  Hegel,"  but  owing  to  severe  indis- 
position he  will  be  obliged  to  disappoint  his 
Indiana  friends,  which  he  deeply  regrets.  The 
several  sections  have  full  and  Interesting  pro- 
grams. Railroads  give  reduced  rates  on  the 
same  terms,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  in  Illinois 
and  Michigan. 


To  Each  of  Our  Subscribers. 

If  every  one  of  our  subscribers  would  send 
us  one  new  subscription  it  would  cost  him  or 
her  but  little,  and  would  do  us  and  the  new 
subscriber  much  good.  The  Joubital  wfl]  be 
more  valuable  than  ever  this  year  to  the  wide- 
awake teacher. 

Now,  as  an  additional  inducement  to  onrold 
subscribers  to  do  a  little  missionary  work  for 
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Q8,  we  agree  to  send  for  each  new  subscription 
at  $1.50,  any  one  of  the  following  valuable  pre- 
miums: 

1.  Special  Method  in  Teaching  History  and 
Literatnre  in  all  the  Grades  Below  the  High 
School;  by  Dr.  Charles  McMurry. 

2.  The  Tales  of  Troy,  for  supplementary 
reading;  by  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo. 

3.  Language  Work  Below  the  High  School, 
in  three  numbers;  by  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo. 

4.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Political  Parties,  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
history  of  our  government,  of  great  value  to 
history  classes;  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Plckard. 

5.  The  Evolution  of  Dodd,  an  educational 
story,  showing  how  to  capture  a  bad  boy,  and 
evolve  him  into  a  good  American  citizen;  by 
William  Hawley  Smith. 

6.  Fifty  carefully  assorted  merit-cards, 
every  one  of  them  a  thing  of  beauty. 

7.  A  large  portraU  of  Columims. 

8.  Cankey*s  Qvide  to  the  World's  Fair— a  de- 
scription of  what  is  to  be  seen  and  where  to 
see  it— artistically  illustrated. 

9.  For  one  new  subscriber  |at  regular  rates 
and  one  dollar  additional,  we  will  send  the  Cos- 
mopolitan, a  most  beautiful  four-dollar  maga- 
zine, admirably  illustrated.  This  is  the  best 
offer  ever  made  of  a  first  class  American  mag- 
azine. 

Among  the  Books. 

The  Amxbicajt  Sgholab.    By  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.      Merrill,  Maynard  &  Co.,   New 

York. 

This  is  No.  133  of  the  English  Classic  Series, 
t>amphlet  form;  mailing  price,  12  cents. 


and  critical  summary  of  two  arts  in  which  col- 
lectors are  more  and  more  interested. 


*'The  Mate  of  the  'Mary  Ann,' "  a  breezy  do- 
mestic story  for  young  people,  by  Sophie  Swett, 
is  to  be  published  next  week  by  Harper  Broth- 
ers. It  is  a  story  with  what  the  Irishman 
called  * 'a  heroine  for  its  hero,"  the  **mate" 
named  being  a  high-spirited,  courageous  girl. 


**  In  the  Track  of  the  Sun;  Readings  from 
the  Diary  of  a  Globe-trotter,"  a  volume  of  con- 
venient size,  magnificently  illustrated  with 
drawings  by  Mr.  Harry  Fenn,  and  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs,  describes  in  an  easy,  en- 
tertaining, intelligent  manner  the  tour  of  the 
world.    D.  Appleton  A  Co. 


'*  A  Friend  of  the  Queen,"  which  is  to  be 
published  shortly  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  is  the 
true  and  intimate  life  history  of  the  Swedish 
soldier,  Count  Axel  Fersen,  whose  romantic 
friendfhip  with  the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette 
led  him  gladly  to  peril  his  life  again  and  again 
in  vatn  attempts  at  rescue. 


Harper  &  Brothers  are  to  publish  in  the 
conrse  of  a  few  days  '*The  Masters  and  Mas- 
terpieces of  Engraving,"  by  Willis  O.  Chapin, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  volumes  of  the  holi- 
day season  in  Its  illustrations,  largely  photo- 
gravure reproductions  of  notable  prints  and 
etchings.    The  lK)ok  oiTers  a  brief  historical 


Among  the  Christmas  books  from  Harper  & 
Brothers  which  make  their  appearance  next 
week  will  be  the  promised  illustrated  edition 
of  Charles  Reede's  ever-delightful  romance 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  **The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth."  It  is  lavishly  and  gracefully  Illus- 
trated by  William  Martin  Johnson,  the  same 
artist  whose  pencil  bestowed  fresh  attractive- 
ness on  General  Lew.  Wallace's  **Ben-Hur." 
The  pictures  ilustrate  almost  every  phase  of 
life  at  the  period  of  the  famous  story. 


Assembly  Exbbcisbs  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
of  sixty  pages,  by  J.  Luther  Sheppe,  Princi- 
pal of  public  graded  schools,  Salem,  Virginia. 

It  contains  scripture  selections,  responsive 
readings,  hymns  and  songs,  and  some  other 
material  suited  for  opening  exercises  In  school. 
Any  one  seeking  for  a  book  of  this  kind  will  do 
well  to  correspond  with  the  author. 

"Laboratory  Guide  in  General  Chemistry,"  by 
George  Wlllard  Benton,  A.M.;  163  pages,  price 
40  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  This  book  is  Jnst 
what  its  name  implies,  a  guide  to  laboratory 
work;  and  as  such.  It  seems  to  leave  little  to 
be  desired.  It  gives  full  and  clear  directions 
for  providing  and  conducting  such  work,  and 
proposes  156  experiments.  The  author  Is  the 
Instructor  In  chemistry  In  the  high  school  of 
Indianapolis. 


The  October  number  (No.  69)  of  the  ••River- 
side Literature  Series"  (published  quarterly 
during  the  school  year,  at  15  cents  a  single 
number,  by  Houghton,  Mi£9in  &Co.,  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago)  Is  entitled  **Verse  and 
Prose  for  Beginners  In  Reading."  The  prose 
in  this  book  Is  confined  to  groups  of  proverbs 
and  familiar  sayings  which  afford  to  the 
teacher  a  capital  opportunity  for  conversa- 
tional and  other  exercises.  In  regard  to  the 
poetry,  which  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  this 
book,  the  task  of  the  editor  has  been  to  search 
English  and  American  literature  for  those  po- 
ems which  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  poets 
with  so  sweet  a  cadence,  and  in  such  simple 
notes,  that  they  would  offer  but  slight  difficul- 
ties to  a  child  who  had  mastered  the  rudiments 
of  reading.  All  teachers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  a  book  containing  the  best  poetry  suitable 
for  young  children  has  been  Issued  in  so  Inex- 
pensive and  attractive  a  form. 


((> 


'The  Making  of  Virginia  and  the  Middle 
Colonies,  1578-1701,"  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake; 
228  pages,  cloth.  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  New 
York.  On  opening  this  book,  one  Is  attracted 
by  the  excellent  paper  and  clear  type,  as  well 
as  by  the  numerous  maps  and  Illustrations.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  text  deepens  the  first 
favorable  Impre&slon.  Any  bright  boy  or  gfrl 
who  begins  to  read  it  will  be  loath  to  lay  It 
down  till  It  is  finished.  An  account  is  given 
of  all  the  colonies  from  Virginia  north  to  New 
York,  Including  Long  Island.    Copious  and  In- 
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structive  notes  with  a  good  index  add  much  to 
the  valne  of  the  book. 


LooABiTHiiiG  Tables.    By  Prof.  George  W. 
Jones,  of  Cornel]  University. 

Few  persons  other  than  engineers  and  pro- 
fessional accountants  are  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  labor  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tions can  be  abridged  by  the  Judicious  use  of 
tabl<»s.  It  would  be  well  if  their  use  could  be- 
come more  common.  The  working  out  of  nu- 
merical results  from  data  afforded  by  actual 
measurements  is  the  best  means  of  giving  pre- 
cision to  our  ideas  in  physics,  in  chemistry, and 
astronomy.  The  drudgery  of  computation  by 
the  fundamental  rules  discourages  the  stu- 
dent. The  mastery  of  the  plan  of  the  table 
may  be  a  discipline  of  no  mean  value,  and  In 
these  days  of  applied  science,  few  persons 
would  pretend  to  liberal  education  without 
some  knowledge  of  logarithms. 

This  volume  of  mathematical  tables  contains 
about  everything  needed  by  the  academy  or 
the  university.  Traverse  tables,  interest,  and 
annuity  tables  pertaining  to  the  technical  work 
of  the  surveyor  or  actuary  are  not  given. 

We  find  tables  of  four-place,  six-place,  and 
ten-place  common  logarithms;  natural,  or  Na- 
pierian, logarithms,  addition — subtraction 
logarithms,  and  the  logarithms  of  the  trigo- 
nometrical functions.  The  methods  of  inter- 
polation provided  are  accurate  and  easy  of  ap- 
plication. We  find  also  tables  of  squares, 
cubes,  sguare  roots,  cube  roots,  and  recipro- 
cals from  .001  to  1,000;  prime  and  composite 
numbers  to  20,000,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
mathematical  constants. 

The  tables  of  physical  constants  include 
atomic  weights,  coefficients  of  friction  and 
strength  of  materials,  latent  heats  of  fusion, 
melting  points,  specific  heats,  electrical  resist- 
ance, moduli  of  elasticity, indices  of  refraction, 
and  other  interesting  and  useful  data.  Ex- 
planations of  the  construction  and  use  of  the 
several  tables  are  given  in  the  introductory 
chapter.  The  printer  has  left  nothing  to  be 
desired;  the  page  is  large  and  open,  the  type 
large,  the  press-work  superb. 


Pa6e*s  Thboby  akd  Pkactice.  Eklited  by  J. 
M.  Greenwood,  superintendent  of  schools^ 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Teacher  is  Literature;  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Henry  Pratt  Judson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

A  Manual  of  Useful  Information;  with  an 
introduction  by  F.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  superln- 
tendent  of  schools  in  Omaha. 

These  books  are  a  part  of  the  **  Werner 
Series,"  now  publishing  by  the  Werner  Co.,  of 
Chicago.  The  books  are  well  made  and  are 
attractive  in  appearance. 

The  "Theory  and  Practice"  includes  the 
original  matter  in  this  old  favorite,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  "The 
'School-master;  a  Dialogue,"  a  chaptel*  on  the 
"Legal  Status"  of  the  teacher,  from  a  circular 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  full   "  Out- 


lines" of  the  chapters  in  Mr.  Page's  work,  ts 
an  aid  to  the  careful  study  of  that  book.  A 
good  index  is  added.  Page's  book  has  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  pedagogical 
works,  especially  for  young  teachers.  It  most 
be  more  valuable  than  ever,  in  Its  present  form, 
and  with  the  additions  noted  above. 

"The  Teacher  in  Literature"  contains  447 
pages.  Besides  the  introduction,  there  are 
characteristic  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Ascham,  Moli^re,  Rousseau,  Shenstone,Thoma8 
Fuller,  Pestalozzl,  Cowper,  Goethe,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  Miss  Mitford,  Charlotte  Bront^, 
Daniel  P.  Thompson,  Thackeray,  Thomas 
Hughes,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  and  D.  W. 
Thompson.  Here  the  reader  finds  not  only  a 
good  amount  of  professional  literature,  but 
many  of  the  most  famous  things  that  the  emi- 
nent writers  mentioned  have  said  about  teach- 
ers. Every  teacher  will  do  well  to  put  this 
book  In  his  library. 

"  The  Manual  of  Useful  Information,"  cod- 
taining  460  pages  besides  a  copious  index,  is  a 
real  treasure  house  of  information  upon  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  It  is  such  a  book  as  every 
teacher  will  be  glad  to  have  on  his  study-table 
or  school-room  desk,  and  which  he  will  fre- 
quently turn  to  for  help  to  answer  some  ques- 
tion arising  in  connection  with  his  reading  and 
study,  or  some  question  thrown  at  him  by  some 
curious  and  wide-awake  pupil.  And  the 
chances  are  very  great  that  when  he  seeks 
help  from  this  source,  he  will  return  with 
fruitful  results. 


The  Magrazines. 

LiTTELi/s  Living  Age  still  holds  on  its 
way,  as  it  has  for  so  many  years.  It  continues 
to  give  its  readers  the  cream  of  the  literature 
of  the  day,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  We 
wish  more  of  our  progressive  teachers  would 
read  it.  . 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December 
classes  its  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth 
volume.  A  glance  at  Its  rich  table  of  contents 
and  at  the  names  of  the  authors  whose  contri- 
butions it  contains,  strongly  impresses  one 
with  the  thought  that,  like  old  wine,  this  old 
favorite  magazine  grows  better  with  age. 

GOLDTH WAITERS  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE  iS 

full  of  Interesting  matter  as  usual.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked.  Can  this  Journal  continue 
to  present  the  same  amount  of  interesting  mat- 
ter from  month  to  month?  Will  not  the  sup- 
ply run  dry?  Each  successive  number  seemsto 
be  an  adequate  answer  to  this  query.  No  earnest 
teacher  of  geography  can  afford  to  miss  the 
help  which  this  unique  periodical  offers. 

The  Western  Teacheb  for  November  is  an 
excellent  number  of  that  wide-awake  paper. 
The  editor,  in  a  long  article,  pays  vigorous  at- 
tention to  Dr.  J.  W.  Stearns's  criticism  of  the 
Wisconsin  Normal  schools.  To  a  man  in  Illi- 
nois, it  looks  as  though  Dr.  Stearns  Is  pretty 
thoroughly  answered.  The  department  of 
methods  has  many  excellent  suggestions  and 
devices.  We  have  borrowed  one  for  our  pa^es 
this  month. 
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Thb  K.  E.  Joubnal  of  Education  of  No- 
y6mber23,  hM  an  interestiog  symposium  on 
ApptrcegiUm.  It  occupies  more  than  three 
psges,  and  contains  the  opiuions  of  a  large 
Dumber  of  prominent  educators. 

Habpbr*8  Bazab.— The  Thanksgiving  num- 
ber contains  *'Them  Chickadees,''  a  ;»tory  by 
Maria  Louise  Pool,  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost; 
"Peg  Woffington,"  a  parlor  farce  by  Fannie 
Aymar  Mathews;  "WhatParisiennes  are  Wear- 
ing,'' by  Katharine  De  Forest;  *' Fifty-cent 
Luncheons,"  by  Helen  Churchill  Candee; 
"Swept  Away,'*  a  poem  by  Margaret  E.  Sang- 
ster,  and  other  attractive  features. 

WoBTflivGTOV'8  MAGAZINE  is  amoug  the 
later  of  our  perpdicaU/but  has  attained  a  popu- 
larity which  it  richly  deserves.  Every  number 
contains  one  or  more  instructive  articles,  sev- 
eral bright,  short  stories,  and  sketches  by 
(amons  authors.  The  miscellaneous  matter  in 
the  several  departments  is  of  a  very  practi- 
cal nature,  6tting  the  magazine  to  fill  a  useful 
oiche  in  the  home  or  school.  Its  illustrations 
take  rank  with  the  best. 

Harpbr'8  Magazine. — The  Christmas  num- 
ber published  this  week,  contains  ten  short 
stories,  including  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  hum- 
oroQSsketch  introducing  the*'Editor*8  Drawer," 
and  an  unusual  number  of  beautiful  illustra- 
tions. Timely  and  attractive  features  are 
"The  House  of  Commons,"  by  Thomas  Power 
O'Connor,  with  illustrations  by  Albert  E.  Ster- 
ner; *'The  Old  Dominion,"  a  contemporary 
view  of  Virginia,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
with  pictures  by  C.  S.  Reinhart;  and  **An  Out- 
post of  Civilization,"  a  sketch  of  Mexican  ranch 
life,  contributed  by  Frederic  Remington, 
whose  descriptions  admirably  fit  his  vigorous 
and  characteristic  drawings. 

The  Fobum,  which  its  readers  regard  as  the 
foremost  of  our  periodicals,  reduces  Its  price, 
beginning  with  the  December  number,  from  S5 
to  $3  a  year,  from  50  cents  to  25  cents  a  copy. 
This  is  the  most  noteworthy  reduction  in  peri- 
odical literature  that  has  taken  place — perhaps 
that  can  take  place.  Magazines  of  fiction  and 
adventure,  the  illu<«trated  monthlies,  were 
within  everybody's  reach  even  before  the  re- 
cent reduction  in  the  price  of  some  of  them. 
Bat  no  periodical  of  the  class  of  The  Varuvii 
has  ever  been  sold  for  25  cents.  It  becomes 
the  cheapest  by  half  of  all  great  reviews  in  the 
world,  and  it  remains  the  largest  of  all  our 
periodicals  of  its  kind,  and  its  character  is  in 
no  way  changed. 

Godrt's  Magazine  for  December,  ready 
November  15,  promises  to  be  a  most  attractive 
number.  Theodora  B.  Wilson— a  writer  not 
anknown  to  novel  readers — has  the  complete 
story.  It  is  called  **Love  Conquers,"  and  is 
vigorous,  healthy,  and  strong.  The  illustra- 
tions are  by  Florence  K.  Upton.  Rose  Coghlan 
writes  of  Personal  Requisites  of  the  Stage,  an 
article  which  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
modern  drama  should  read;  that  popular  and 
graceful  writer,  Margaret  Lemon,  tells  about  a 
"Flying  Trip  to  Florida;"  Florence  Hull  has  a 
charming  short  story  called  **  Apple  Blossoms," 
Olive  Thorne  Miller  writes  about  *fThe  Doves 


Doings;"  and  the  poems  are  by  Frank  Demstor 
Sherman,  Ednah  Proctor  Clarke,  Edward  W. 
Barnard,  and  others. 

Harpsb's. — Nine  good  stories  in  a  single 
number  of  a  magazine  are  sufficiently  unusual 
to  attract  the  attention  to  the  Christmas  num- 
ber. The  authors  are  'Brander  Matthews, 
whose  "  The  Story  of  a  Story  and  Other  Stor- 
ies," has  received  much  favorable  notice;  Owen 
VVister,  whose  "Em'ly"  and  "How  Lin  Mc- 
Lean Went  East"  are  familiar  to  readers  of 
Harper's;  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  the  writer  of 
**The  Golden  Wedding,  and  Other  Tales;" 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  Howard  Pyle,  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett,  William  McLennan,  well  known 
as  the  author  of  delightful  Canadian  sketches, 
and  now  trying  his  hand  at  tales  of  the  French 
Revolution;  J.  Lincoln  Steffens,  who  contrib- 
utes a  clever  monologue,  and  Harriet  Prespott 
Spofford.  To  this  list  might  be  added  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  who  introduces  the  **  Editor's 
Drawer"  with  a  humorous  sketch  called 
*'  Rachel's  Lovers. 

Habpeb's  Young  People.— The  Thanksgiv- 
ing number  is  not  only  of  extra  size,  but  Is 
filled  with  stories  and  articles  suggestive  of 
the  **Thanksglving  Day"  time,  all  of  which  are 
unusually  attractive.  The  numf^er  itself  con- 
tains thirty-six.  Instead  of  the  usual  twenty- 
four  pages  of  matter,  Inclusive  of  a  special 
cover  printed  In  color.  The  list  of  authors 
contains  such  distinguished  names  as  Captain 
Charles  King,  author  of  the  new  terial  **Cadet 
Days,"  Just  begun;  Maria  Louise  Pool,  the 
New  England  authoress;  Ellen  Douglas  De- 
land,  the  author  of  ''Little  Jem"  and  other 
girls'  and  boys'  stories;  W.  J.  Henderson  and 
R.  K.  Munklttrick,  who  write  stories  with  so 
much  humor;  Kirk  Munroe,  the  author  of  the 
**Mates"  series;  and  other  popular  authors.  A 
Thanksgiving  poem  by  Margaret  E.  Sangster 
is  one  of  the  features  of  this  unusually  at- 
tractive number. 

PopuLAB  Science  Monthly. —  The  illus- 
trated articles  are  an  important  feature  in  the 
December  number.  It  opens  with  an  account 
by  President  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University, 
of  the  behavior  of  a  South  Sea  monkey  In  the 
various  surroundings  of  human  civilization. 
It  is  called  «'  The  Story  of  Bob,"  and  is  a  de- 
lightful mixture  of  scientific  observation  and 
comical  Incident.  Several  of  Bob's  interesting 
feats  are  shown  In  pictures.  **The  Modern 
War  Vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy  "  are 
described  by  W.  A.  Dobson,  their  means  of  de- 
fense and  offense  being  fully  explained.  The 
article  is  illustrated  with  views  of  the  cruiser 
New  York,  ihe  monitor  Mlantonomah,  and 
other  typical  vessels.  Another  copiously  illus- 
trated article  is  *' The  Fruit  Industry  of  Cali- 
fornia," by  Charles  Howard  Shinn,  the  pic- 
tures comprising  views  of  orchards,  specimen 
trees,  and  branches  of  fruit.  Prof.  G.  H.  Per- 
kins contributes  a  paper  on  *'The  Calumet  in 
the  Ch»mplaln  Valley,"  in  which  thirteen  forms 
of  Indian  pipes  are  figured.  Prof.  Huxley's 
Romanes  lecture  on  '*  Evolution  and  Ethics" 
is  concluded  in  this  number,  and  is  followed  by 
a  critical  letter  from  Robert  Mathews.  This 
lecture  also  furnishes  Leslie  Stephens  with  a 
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text  for  a  discnation  of  "Ethics  and  the  Strag- 
gle for  Existence.**  Prof.  Warren  Upham  lelU 
what  answers  are  given  to  the  question  **  How 
Old  is  the  Earth  ?  Miss  Abby  L.  Alger  con- 
.tributes  a  myth  of  **The  Creation,**  told  to  her 
by  a  Penobscot  Indian.  The  results  of  some 
of  Lombroso*8  receut  researches  upon  '*Crim- 
inal  Woman**  are  set  forth  by  Miss  Helen  Zim- 
mern.  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  is  the  subject  of  the 
usual  "Portrait  and  Sketch,*'  the  latter  being 
furnished  by  Horatio  Hale. 


Bditorial  Mention. 

Francis  Park  man,  the  well-known  writer  of 
history,  died  early  in  November. 

The  California  State  Teachers*  association 
will  meet  at  Stockton,  Dec.  26-29. 

There  are  almost  nine  hundred  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  Indianapolis  high  school. 

The  Indiana  State  Teachers*  Association 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  December  26-29. 

D.  H.  Chaplin,  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois 
State  Normal,  is  principal  of  schools  In  San 
Leandro,  California. 

We  note  that  the  "Pollard  Synthetic  Method** 
is  made  prominent  In  some  of  the  teachers* 
meetings  among  the  "Rockies." 
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The  high  school  building  in  Lanark,  Illinois, 
was  burned  the  last  week  in  November;  loss 
reported  at  917,000.  The  origin  of  the  fire  Is 
unknown. 

County  Supt.  D.  F.  Shirk  has  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  School  and  Home^  at  Ab- 
ilene, Kansas.  Number  one  gives  promise  of 
usefulness  for  the  paper. 

Thk  Pubuc-School  Johbnal  of  our  sister 
state  should  also  be  in  every  teacher-s  library. 
— Nomuil  Teactier^  CwtngUm,  Jnd. 

Thank  you.  Brother  Furr. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  to  teachers  of 
Intelligence,  that  It  Is  safe  to  "let  alone**  a 
"Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary"  when  it  is 
offered  to  you  for  $1.97  or  thereaboutsi 

.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion in  Streator,  111.,  a  resolution  endorsing 
the  work  of  the  superintendent  during  the 
past  two  months  was  unanimously  passed.  The 
superintendent  is  our  old  friend,  J.  N.  Patrick. 

The  Indiana  Teachers*  Reading  Circle  was 
organized  in  1884;  It  had  11,916  members  at 
the  c!ose  of  last  year.  The  Pupils'  Circle 
closed  the  year  with  a  membership  of  12,500. 
We  believe  Indiana  far  surpasses  all  the  other 
states  in  the  success  of  the  reading  circles. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  "  Everybody's 
Law  Book,"  mentioned  in  our  advertising 
columns.  It  has  been  said  that  "one  who  is 
his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client."  This 
may  sometimes  be  true,  but  the  help  of  a  good 
,book  will  often  save  the  cost  of  legal  advice. 

H  -WortMnQton^s  MagaziTie,  one  of  the  newest 
aad  the  brightest  of  our  magazines,  is  noticed 


in  another  place.  By  consultitig  our  clubbing 
list,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  can  be  obtained  In 
connection  with  The  Pubiio-School  Journal 
for  very  little  money.  The  offer  is  a  special 
one  which  will  hold  good  for  a  short  lime  only. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  "Shaw's  Garden," 
in  St.  Louis;  but  everybody  does  not  know  that 
provision  is  made  for  educating  practical 
gardeners  there.  Any  one  Interested  In  the 
matter  should  write  to  William  Frelease,  di- 
rector of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St 
Louis,  Mo.  Boys  not  over  14  years  old  are  pre- 
ferred for  these  scholarships. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Gallon,  O.,  school  board,  on  motion  of  Relsln- 
ger,  all  members  voting  yes:  Resolved,  That  it 
shall  be  a  rule  of  the  board  of  education  that 
during  the  time  the  schools  are  In  session— 
from  September  to  June — teachers  employed 
by  this  board  shall  desist  from  attendance  upon 
all  public  balls  or  dances. — Sdtux>l  Board 
JoumaL 

We  see  it  stated  that  both  the  republicans 
and  the  democrats  of  Saunders  county.  Neb., 
have  nominated  Supt.  R.  H.  Watson  for  re- 
election. This  Is  a  thing  to  be  glad  about- 
first,  because  It  will  keep  a  good  man  in  office, 
and  second  because  It  will  take  the  office  of 
superintendent  "out  of  politics."  If  the  same 
thing  could  be  done  in  all  the  countlea^and 
states — it  would  hasten  the  coming  of  Che  mil- 
lennium by  a  good  many  years. 

The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  have  sent 
out  the  report  of  their  late  meeting  held  In 
New  York,  October  6,  1893.  The  venerable 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  one  of  the  original  trus- 
tees appointed  by  Mr.  Peabody,  presided  at  the 
meeting.  The  address  of  the  secretary,  Hon. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  is  full  of  interesting  and  In- 
structive information.  During  the  year  closlnff 
September  30,  $87,900  was  distributed  In  twelve 
southern  states.  Of  this  sum,  Texas  received 
the  largest  amount,  $8,200;  and  Florida,  the 
smallest,  $2,500.  This,  however,  leaves  out  of 
the  account*  the  Peabody  Normal  College  at 
Nashville,  which  received  $13,450. 

▲  NEW  GENBBAL  HI8TOBT. 

The  Werner  Co.,  Chicago,  have  recently  Is- 
sued a  new  History  of  the  World,  by  I.  S.  Clare, 
that  is  destined  to  occupy  an  important  place 
in  historical  literature;  and  it  will  be  of  Im- 
mense service  In  stimulating  historical  study 
among  all  classes.  The  style  is  clear  and  cap- 
tlvaticg,  with  a  delightful  blending  of  the  nar^ 
rative  and  the  descriptive,  in  both  of  which 
the  author  manifests  superior  powers. 

The  great  forces  of  church  and  state  which 
have  ruled  mankind  are  carefully  treated, 
without  the  slightest  touch  of  political  or  re- 
ligious bigotry. 

The  work  is  Issued  in  five  large,  substantially 
bound  volumes,  of  some  7d0  pages  each,  pro- 
fusely Illustrated,  and  is  In  every  way  worthy 
of  the  great  subject.  The  price  is  much  lower 
than  the  price  for  which  works  of  similar  char 
acter  sell.  Teachers  will  find  the  History  of 
positive  value  as  a  work  of  reference  and  study. 
We  shall  refer  to  it  again. 
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Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agreeable  remedy  in  existence  for  preventing 
indigestion,  and  relieving  those  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
stomach. ' 

Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield,  Mass.,  says:  .**  I  value  it  as  an 
excellent  preventative  of  indigestion,  and  a  pleasant  acidulated  drink 
when  properly  diluted  with  water,  and  sweetened." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 


RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Providence,  R.  I. 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

'  * 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


The  FreePreftf,  of  Golden  City,  Missouri,  con- 
tains a  long  and  appreciative  article  on  the 
schools  of  that  town  and  their  work  and  pro- 
gress, under  the  lead  of  Bupt.  D.  B.  Pence  and 
his  faithful  assistants.  In  this,  the  Fr€»i  sets 
a  good  example  for  other  newspapers  in  our 
country. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  has  8,957  children  of  school 
age;  the  average  enrollment  is  only  4,<X)4. 
There  are  school  sittings  for  only  4,437..  As 
the  school  census  includes  all  persons  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  20,  it  follows  that  there  may 
be  g(wd  reasons  why  a  large  number  of  '^school 
age**  should  not  be  pupils  in  the  schools. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  the  difference  in 
the  number  of  school  age  and  the  number  en- 
rolled in  the  schools  is  larger  than  it  ought  to 
be.  The  city  employs  ninety-five  teachers. 
Prof.  Albert  Hardy  is  the  superintendent. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  schools  in  Mo- 
line,  Illinois,  there  are  4,079  persons  of  school 
age  in  the  city;  2,495  were  enrolled  in  the 
schools  last  year;  the  average  attendance  was 
1.958.  A  list  is  given  of  119  names  of  pupils 
who  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy;  Judging 
from  the  names  of  these  faithful  ones,  a  major- 
ity are  of  foreign  parentage.  This  is  quite  re- 
markable when  we  note  that  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  those  enrolled  are  foreigners.  Thp 
•choole  employ  55  teachers,  of  whom  4  are  men 
—this  is  exclusive  of  the  special  teachers,  of 
singing,  gymnastics,  training,  drawing,  and 
manual  training,  and  of  Supt.  H.  M.  Slauson. 


Pure  soap  is  white.  Brown  soaps 
are  adulterated  with  Rosin.  Per- 
fume is  only  put  in  washing  soap  to 
hide  the  odor  of  decaying  animal 
fat,  or  **  Soap  grease."  Washing 
powaers  are  strong  alkalies,,  and 
ruin  clothes  washed  with  them.  The 
purest  soap  obtainable  is  the  best 
and  cheapest.  Dobbins*  Electric 
Soap,  is  pure,  white,  unscented, 
unadulterated,  and  has  been  ac- 
knowledged ever  since  1869  to  be 
the  only  pure  family  soap  made.  Is 
it  economy  to  save  a  few  cents  buy- 
ing a  poor  nasty  soap,  or  strong 
alkali  washing  powder,  and  lose 
dollars  in  ruined  clothing  ? 

IP  NHT  ^^  I>obbiiis'  Electric  Soap,  white 
I  ■  ■«  V  I  u  8DOW,  and  as  pare  and  liarmleBe, 
and  yonr  eaying  will  be  twenty  times  the  soap 
bill.  It  is  no  rew  experiment,  for  it  has  been  made 
ever  since  \^m  Looic  oat  for  imitations.  See  that 
oar  name  is  on  each  wrapper. 

DOBBINS' SOAt'  M'F'G  CO., 

Snccessors  to  T.  L.  Cragln  &  Co., 

Philad«l^hla»  Pa. 
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THE  •  STAMP  •  OF  •  APPROVAL 

Has  been  placed  upon  our  text-books  by  active  and  progressive  teachers  through- 
out the  country.  Hooks  thoroughly  identified  with  the  best  ideas  of  progressive 
education,  and  embodying  the  ablest  and  most  improved  methods,  they  commend 
themselves  to  all  thoughtful  leaders  in  education. 

OF  *  INTEREST  •  TO  •  ILLINOIS   PEOPLE 

The  Normal  Course  in  Reading: 

by  Emma  J.  Todd,  and  Supt.  W.  B.  Powell.  The  best  graded,  most  progressive, 
and  most  satisfactory  series  of  readers  now  before  the  public,  containing  sugges- 
tions to  teachers  and  in  subject  matter  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  latest  and 
most  successful  school-room  work.  Aside  from  the  five  regular  readers,  this 
series  comprises  a  Primer,  Alternate  Second  and  Third  Readers,  and  Chart.  The 
^'Alternate"  readers  furnish  an  attractive  elementery  course  in  natural  science. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Number 

by  Pres.  John  W.  Cook,  and  MissN.  Cropsey.  A  fresh  practical  series  of  Arith- 
metics in  two  volumes:  '^Elementary,**  introductory  price  50  cents,  and  ''Ad- 
vanced,** introductory  price  73  cents. 

The  Health  Series  of  School  Physiolos:ie5 

by  Charles  H.  Stowell,  M.  D.,  three  volumes,  "A  Primer  of  Health,**  introduc- 
tory price  36  cents.  "A  Healthy  Body,**  introductory  price  50  cents,  "The  Essen- 
tials of  Health,**  introductory  price  84  cents. 

Our  Illustrated  catalogue  gives  full  information  concerning  all  our  publications. 
Send  for  it.    Free  to  any  address. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS. 

262-264  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO. 

BOSTON  NEW   YORK  PHILADELPHIA 


California  has  293,897  children  of  school  age; 
of  this  number*  238,106  are  enrolled  in  the 
schools,  and  158,875  is  the  average  attendance. 

The  names  of  Will  S.  Monroe  and  Elmer  E. 
Brown  are  prominent  in  the  reports  of  teach- 
ers' meetings  in  California.  '*Well,  that  was 
all  right.'* 

The  Ilion  Citizen^  II Ion,  New  York,  reports 
that  ail  the  type  on  its  eight  pages  was  set  in 
twenty  hours,  by  one  operator  uB\ng  the  Mc- 
Millan type-setting  and  justifying  machine. 

Five  different  teachers'  associations  in 
Kansas  will  hold  meetings  on  Thanksgiving 
and  the  days  following.  And  we  prophesy 
that  they  will  not  be  small  meetings;  they 
don't  have  small  meetings  of  teachers  in 
Kansas. 

At  ^he  centennial  celebration  of  Williams 
College  this  summer,  James  H.  Canfield,  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  was  the 
orator.  At  the  close  of  his  highly  successful 
address,  the  college  conferred  the  degree  of 
LTi.D.  upon  him.    It  was  well  done. 

The  Kansas  Christian  Advocate  thinks  it  is 
wicked  for  the  young  men  at  Baker  University 
who  are  to  be  preachers,  to  belong  to  a  foot 
ball  team. 

Frank  8.  Westfall,  a  State  Normal  student, 
son  of  F.  N.  Westfall,  of  Howard,  while  mak- 
ing a  rush  in  a  foot  ball  game  on  the  Normal 
grounds,  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  was  thrown  on 
his  head  and  fatally  injured. — Industrialist, 


According  to  the  report  of  Examiner  H.  A. 
Nichell,  Franklin  county,  Arkansas,  has  an  ag- 
gregate of  7,371  persons  of  school  age.  Of  this 
number  275  art»  colored.  The  whole  number  of 
teachers  is  113;  the  aggregate  of  enrolled  pa* 
pils,  5,283. 

The  Advocate,  Greenville,  Illinois,  in  its  issae 
of  November  9,  gives  pictures  of  a  large 
number  of  its  leading  citizens.  We  note  that 
the  pictures  are  better  than  we  usually  find  io 
such  enterprises;  and  we  note  also,  that  the 
pictures  of  County  Supt.  Calvin  Blizzard,  and 
City  Supt.  David  W.  Lindsay  are  among  the 
best. 

In  several  of  the  new  towns  of  the  Cherokee 
outlet,  which  have  been  in  existence  about  a 
month,  they  are  making  arrangements  to  be- 
gin their  winter  schools.  This  seems  marvel- 
ous, and  to  the  eastern  plodder  would  seem  in- 
credible; but  it  is  true,  and  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  business  code  which  guides  the  westr 
ern  {nan  to  success. — Oklahoma  Herald. 

The  publishers  of  Oaldthwaite^s  (HograpMcal 
Magazine  say  that  '^Owing  to  labor  troubles  we 
have  been  somewhat  delayed  in  issuing  the 
G.  G.  M.  during  the  past  few  months;  but  the 
July,  August,  and  September  numbers  will 
appear  under  one  cover,  the  early  part  of  next 
week.  In  consequence  of  the  doubling  of  num- 
bers, we  will  advance  all  subscriptions  so  that 
each  one  will  receive  the  full  twelve  copies  on 
the  year's  subscription. 
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My  son  has  been  afflicted  with  nasal  catarrh 
since  qnlte  young.  I  was  induced  to  try  Ely's 
Cream  Balm,  and  before  he  had  used  one  bottle 
that  disagreeable  catarrhal  smell  had  all  left 
him.  He  appears  as  well  as  anyone.  It  is  the 
best  catarrh  remedy  in  the  market. — J.  0. 
01mstead«  Areola,  111. 

Prof.  L.  O.  Thoroman,  of  the  Normal  College 
at  Salina,  Kansas,  has  taken  control  of  the 
Normal  College  at  Abingdon,  IlliDois.  He  will 
conduct  the  school  through  a  deputy;  Prof. 
Milo  Hempy  is  the  present  principal. 

A  CHOICE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

Id  the  selection  of  a  choice  Christmas  gift, 
or  an  addition  to  one's  own  library,  both  ele- 
gance and  usefulness  will  be  found  combined 
in  Webster's  International  Dictionary,  which 
is  the  last  of  the  various  revisions  and  enlarge- 
ments of  the  original  **  Webster."  It  is 
warmly  indorsed  by  eminent  scholars  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world. 

In  the  Georgia  Teachers'  Association,  a 
movement  is  in  progress  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent home — for  its  meetings  we  suppose — on 
Cumberland  Island.  For  this  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  build  an  auditorium;  the  teachers 
are  raising  funds  to  carry  forward  the  enter- 
prise. 


THE  JUDGES  £'e 

WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION 

Have  made  the 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 

<Medals  and  Diplomas)  to 

WALTER  BAKER  ft  CO. 

On  each  of  the  following  named  articles: 


BREAKFAST  COCOA,  . 


Premium  No.  1,  Chocolate,  • 


Yanilla  Chocolate, 


German  Sweet  Chocolate, 


Cocoa  Butter. 


For  **purity  of  material,"  '^excellent  flavor/ 
and  **unifonn  even  composition." 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


WIFE 


^  lA  CA  B»«h«  Oxted  lapmwl  fiXNOXR  8tv 
•lUiOU  licMMiklM,  with  •  conplMi  wt  of  !»• 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


tbr  K)  jwara.  81ii|i|Md  uy 

laMt.  WarM*tFUrM«d»la«wd«4. 

dMton'  104    MWito* jmit 

LOQUa 


76.noo 

Writa   t»4M  fcrvw    LAROS  FBKK  CATA 

OiM  1%.  C^  342  WaM  At*.  Ckiogo,  UL 


CHROniO   RHl^ARO  CARDS. 

Thooaands  of  Now  Pretty  Desisna  Flowers,  Fruite, 
Soenee,  Views.  ;re8oenu,  Bhielda,  £ai»els,  Juveailes, 
Vases,  -ihiDS,  Hrds,  Animals,  Balloons,  Anchors,  &o. 
Prlees  or  .2  ards;  sise  Sx^H  inches  8o;-8^x64  12c;- 
9ijJL»H  embOMed  10O{^Mx0>i  90o;-6Hz7h  S6o:-7x8  0Co 
All  Deantifol  Beward  and  Gift  Cards  no  two  alike. 

Samplea  sent  flree  to  teacliers. 

Hew  nioe  List  of  School  Bapplies,_Chromos.  Plain. 
Umboesed-  Frosted,  Bilk-Fringed.  Chromo  Beward 
and  Oifb  Cards,  Beward,  Oift,  and  Teachers'  Books, 
SpeakenL  DialosneB,  Beports,  Aids,  and  few  samples 
CSuromo  Steward  Cards  nee.   Allpostpaid.    Address, 

A.  JsFOlTCH,    l^ARRHPi,  PA. 


DO  TOU  WANT  A  FLA6? 

The  Public-School  Pablishing  Co.  will  send 
a  natioDal  flag  made  of  best  material,  for  less 
money  than  you  can  buy  one  of  the  manafac- 
turers.  See  advertisement  on  another  page 
and  send  for  prices. 

■ 

The  Eagle  Pews  Guide,  of  Maverick  county, 
Texas,  contains  an  item  which  indicates  a  good 
movement  in  progress  among  the  school  people 
of  that  region.  We  copy  the  item:  *'A  meet- 
ing of  school  teachers,  principals,  and  trustees 
of  schools  in  this  section  of  west  Texas  is  to  be 
held  in  November,  to  discuss  and  arrange  a 
uniform  course  of  study.  Superintendent 
Gatewood  is  taking  an  active  part  in  this  im- 
portant matter." 

We  are  also  pleased  to  notice  that  the  Ouide 
has  a  "City  Public-School  Column,"  filled  with 
excellent  matter;  in  the  number  before  us,  the 
*'CoIumn"  occupies  more  than  two  columns. 
We  should  be  glad  to  knof7  in  how  many  cities 
and  towns  of  the  country,  superintendents 
avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of-  the  public  press 
in  a  similar  way.  We  know  that  such  is  the 
case  in  many  cities;  but  we  fear  the  number  is 
not  half  so  great  as  it  ought  to  be. 

A  map  of  the  heavens,  suited  to  every  day  in 
the  year,  for  50  cents. 


The  Simplex  Printer 

ENDORSED  BY  50,000  U5BRS. 


'.«f^ljS*^ 


A  new  invention  for  duplicating  copies  of  writing  and 
drawings  from  an  original,  on  ordinary  paper  with  any 
pen,  100  copies  can  be  made.  fiO  copies  of  typewriter 
mannscript  produced  in  1&  minutes.  Send  for  circulars 
and  samples  of  work.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

LA WTON  &  CO., 

as  Veaey  St.,  New  York. 


"Everybody's  Lam  Book" 

Is  the  title  of  the  new  768  page  work  now  in  pref  s,  pre- 
pared by  J.  Aleaander  Koones,  LL.  B.,  member  of  the 
New  York  Bar. 

It  enables  every  man  ard  woman  to  be  their  own  lawyer. 
It  teaclies  what  are  yoar  rights  and  how  to  maintain  tiiem. 
When  to  begin  a  lawsuit  and  when  to  shun  one.  It  con- 
tains the  useful  Information  every  business  man  needs  in 
every  Mate  in  the  Union.  It  contains  hnsine^'i*  forms  of 
every  variety  nsefnl  to  the  lawyer  as  well  as  to  ail  who 
have  legal  business  to  transact 

Inclose  twodoUnrs  for  a  copy,  or  inclose  two-cent  poa- 
tase  stamp  for  a  table  of  con  tents  *and  terms  to  agents. 
Address  BiNJ  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher,  2^85  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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\_Deoanhv, 


SomatluiLf  Uniqu*. 
A  pkper  mDder  of  (be  admlolatraUon  build- 
ing of  the  World's  Fair  la  one  of  the  most 
unlquft  tbiDgg  we  have  aeen.    The  accompany- 
Intt  picture  ts  an  exact  repreBeutatlon  of  It. 


It  Is  made  ot  heavy  cardboard  beftutlfiillr 
colored,  and  m^kea  an  artl«llc  parlor  orna- 
ment. It  can  be  lit  up  al  nit^ht.  prodacln?  aa 
exact  representation  of  the  building  as  It  ap- 
pears when  lllamlnated.  The  building  Is  the 
greatest  architectural  triumph  ot  the  Fair,  and 
80  perfect  a  model  of  It  will  be  an  ornament  lo 
anr  school  room  or  home.  The  retail  price  of 
this  model  la  91.00.  We  will  send  It  to  sub- 
scribers of  Thb  Public-School  J ourwai.  tor 
SO  cents. 

If  anyone  will  send  us  one  new  subscriber 
and  Sl-OO  we  will  send  them  one  of  these 
models  as  a  premium.  Full  directions  tor 
building  It  up  and  fastening  the  different  parts 
•  togetber  accompany  each  model.  We  bave 
bad  one  put  up  and  can  vouch  [or  the  excel- 
lence of  the  model. 


The  publishers  ot  TAe  Cosmopoltian  Mofratiw 
ga;:  "We  are  utterly  unable  to  sappiT  u- 
other  cop;  ot  either  the  .Tuly,  August,  SepWni- 
ber,  or  October  CotmopaiUtm.  New  aabaerip- 
tlons,  and  In  lome  cases  renewals,  have  bad  to 
"  take  their  turn,"  and  ttiosn  received  after  th* 
editions  were  exhausted  were,  of  necauKy, 
listed  to  begin  with  the  /trtf  maUabU  number. 
Copies  have  been  mailed  lo  all  old  subKrItwn 
and  others  regularly  Hated,  and  If  they  did  not 
come  to  baud  the  above  will  explain  our  luillll- 
lly  to  duplicate  the  same.  Since  the  reduction 
In  price,  the  business  of  the  ConnopulUan  hit 
been  more  than  we  could  promptly  handle,  bal 
our  Increased  facilities  will  soon  obviate  thli 
difficulty;  the  occasional  delays  In  forwarding 
receipts,  replying  to  correspondence,  etc.,  will 
thus  be  accounted  for,  and,  we  hope,  excused," 

Will  county  auperlotendents,  and  any  othen, 
needing  School  Registers  and  ClasslScatlon 
Becords,  kindly  lot  us  know  their  wants?  We 
can  furnish  them  with  an  excellent  article  on 
very  favorable  terms. 

There  lie  before  us  the  reports  of  sevet^l 
Institutes  and  other  teachers'  meetlDgs,  Id 
general,  these  reports  run  somewhat  as  fol- 

Opened  at  9  o'clock.    Prof  A.  presented  tbs 

Inversion  of  the  divisor  In  his  usual  clear  and 
convincing  style.  A  warm  discussion  folloired. 
Miss  C.  sang  a  solo  In  a  charming  manner.  Af- 
ter some  discussion,  the  following  resolulloBi 
were  passed: 

Retolxxd,  That  we  are  forever  devoted  lo 
the  sacred  cause  ot  education. 

ReiolveA^  That  we  tender  our  heattlcll 
thanka  to  Prof.  B.  lor  his  unapproachable  Im- 

Retolved,  etc.,  etc, 

Querif.  Ts  not  a  better  style  of  report  pos- 
sible? The  above  may  be  Intensely  Interestlni 
to  Prof.  A.,  Prof.  B,.  and  Miss  C,  but  to  read- 
ers In  general,  It  Is  "flat,  stale,  and  aoproBt- 
able," 


USE  POND'S  EXTRACT 


PILES 

BURNS 

SORE 

EYES 

WOUNDS 

SORES 

Headache 

AND 

AU 
PAIN 


Have  the  early  frosts  or  loo  late 
gering  by  the  garden  gate  again  aroused 
that  RHEUMATISM  so  peacefully 
slumbering  the  summer  long?  Well,  if 
it's  very  bad  you  must  change  your  diet 
and  perhaps  take  some  distasteful  drug 
— the  doctor  will  tell  you  what — but  first 
rub  thoroughly  the  part  afflicted  with 
POND'S  EXTRACT,  then  wrap  it 
warmly  with  flannel,  and  the  rheuma- 
tism may  wholly  disappear.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  much  relieved.  Now  that  you 
have  the  POND'S  EXTRACT  try  it  for 
any  of  the  many  things  its  buff'wrapper 
mentions.  It's  a  wonderful  curative. 
But  don't  accept  substitutes. 
POND'S  EXTRACT  CO.,  76  Fifth  Av«.,  M.  Y. 


FOR 

COLDS 

CUTS 

BRUISES 

SPRAINS 

SORE 

THROAT 

Catarrh 

AND 

AFTER 
SHAVING 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.'S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

The  Aiftocmt  of  the  Breakfast  Tahle. 

By  Oliybr  Wbndell  Holmes.  Holiday  EdiHon,  With  60  full  page  and  text  illustrations 
by  Howard  Pyle.    Carefully  printed,  tastefully  bound.    2  vols.,  crown  8  vo,  S5.00. 

The  Old  Oarden,  and  Other  Verses. 

By  Maroabbt  Dblamd.  Soliday  EdUU>n,  With  over  100  charming  illustrations  in  color 
by  Walter  Crane.  Beautifully  printed  and  bound  from  designs  by  Mr.  Crane.  Crown  8vo, 
54.00. 

This  Is  an  exquisite  boolc.     Mr.  Crane  has  never  done  anything  more  beautiful  tban   the 
figures  and  flowers  and  fancies  which  he  has  designed  for  Mrs.  Deland^s  poems. 

Deephaven. 

By  Sarah  Ornb  J^wbtt.  Holiday  EdiXiofn,  With  about  50  admirable  illustrations  by 
Charles  H.  aod  Marcla  O.  Woodbury.    Beautifully  bound,  crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodbury's  intimate  local  knowledge  has  enabled  them  to  malce  their 
illustrations  remarkably  truthful  as  well  as  attractive. 

The  Hans^lng  of  the  Crane,  and  Other  Poems  of  the  Home. 

By  H.  W.  Longfellow.  New  Holiday  Edition,  With  new  photogravure  illustrations.  A 
companion  volume  to  ''Snowbound,"  and  **The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."    $1.50. 

The  Natural  History  of  Intellect,  and  Other  Papers. 

A  new  volume  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Riverside  Edition,  With  an  index  to  Emerson's 
Works.     13mo,  gilt  top,  91.75;  Little  CUiasic  Edition,  18mo,  $1.25. 

Two  Bites  MSi  a  Cherry,  with  Other  Tales. 

A  book  of  exquisite  short  stories,  written  in  the  most  delightful  style,  by  Thomas  Bailbt 
Aldbich,  author  of  **MarJorie  Daw  and  Other  Stories,"  etc.     16mo,  $1.25. 

Sttb-Coelum:  A  Sky-Built  Human  World. 

This  book  describes  an  ideal  state  of  society  and  mode  of  life  interesting,  suggestive,  and 
singularly  free  from  everything  visionary  and  fantastic,  by  A.  P.  Russbll,  author  of  **A 
Club  of  One,"  etc.     16mo,  $1.25. 

Longfeliow^s  Poetical  Works. 

New  Cambridge  Edition,  From  entirely  new  plates,  printed  from  large  type,  on  opaque 
paper,  and  bound  In  flexible  covers.  An  ideal  one-volume  edition  with  a  steel  portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

For  gale  by  all  BookteUera.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  G).,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dr.  Albert  P.  Marble,  one  of  the  bright- 
est school  men  of  the  country,  has  again  been 
re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  His  chief  competitor  was  Br.  J. 
M.  Rice,  of  Forum  fame.  The  S.  W,  Journal  of 
EduoaUon  has  this  to  say  of  the  contest: 

**For  more  than  twenty  years  Dr.  Albert  P. 
Marble  has  superintended  the  schools  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  For  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  some  opposition  to  him,  as  opposition 
must  in  course  of  time  come  to  such  officials 
regardless  of  real  merit.  In  the  last  election 
Dr.  Rice  appears  as  his  opponent  and  makes 
use  of  an  illegal  vote  to  secure  the  position. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Rice  charged  such 
a  large  percentage  of  the  defects  of  schools  to 
political  intrigues  in  the  election  of  school  of- 
ficials, this  fruitless  attempt  on  his  own  part 
has  brought  upon  him  the  ridicule  and  severe- 
criticism  which  such  an  act  deserves." 

Jnst  from  the  press,  **The  Religions  of  the 
World,"  the  greatest  selling  book  on  earth; 
sales  tn  Chicago  last  week,  over  150,000.  A 
condensed  report  of  the  important  speeches 
and  papers  read  at  the  World's  Fair  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions,  by  their  greatest  living  ex- 


ponents. The  introductory,  by  Dwight  Bald- 
win, is  free  from  sectarian  comment,  and  is 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  book.  It 
reads  more  like  a  beautiful  romance  than  a 
reality.  Send  25  cents  in  coin  or  postage 
stamps  to  Public-School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomlngton,  III. 

The  Southern  Minnesota  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation held  a  meeting  at  Mankatoon  November 
3  and  4.  The  meeting  was  a  successful  one;  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Supt.  Pendergast,  Prest. 
Searing,  and  Prof.  Alton,  high  school  inspector. 
The  latter  charged  that  the  weak  point  in  our 
system  of  schools  is  in  the  teaching  of  the 
common  branches;  this  fault  he  attributed  to 
want  of  preparation  and  oversight  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  to  want  of  home  training,  and  to  a 
modern  dislike  to  real  thinking.  The  address 
gave  rise  to  a  lively  discussion.  The  round- 
table  congress  held  a  valuable  four-hours* 
session.  A  resolution  was  passed  to  use  their 
* 'utmost  endeavors"  to  secure  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  next  July  at  Duluth. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Mankato, 
in  February.  Prof.  G.  F.  Kenaston  is  presi- 
dent, and  Prof.  M.  V.  0*Shea  is  secretary. 
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HAYB  YOU  A  PLA6  OVBB  TOUR  SCHOOL  H0U8B, 

YET? 

To  be  sure,  the  Columbfan  year  draws  Dear 
its  close;  but  the  flag  will  mean  even  more 
next  year  than  it  does  this.  We  are  still  furn- 
ishing flags  to  teachers  at  reduced  rates.  They 
are  the  same  kind  that  have  given  such  perfect 
satisfaction  to  our  numerous  customers. 

The  School  Board  Journal  has  an  article  on 
the  question  of  siate  text-books  in  California, 
giviug  a  statement  from  Prest.  Hyde,  of  the 
San  Francisco  school  board,  and  a  reply  by 
some  correspondent  not  named.  Prest.  Hyde 
declares  that,  *'The  books  coat  more  than  those 
bought  of  private  parties.  ♦  ♦  »  There  is 
no  competition  among  the  authors.  *  *  * 
Some  of  the  poorest  text-books  ever  placed  ic 
our  schools  came  from  the  state  printing  office. 
*  *  *  The  whole  plan  is  a  failure,  both  as 
regards  cost  and  authorship.  The  sooner  the 
system  is  abolished  the  better." 

The  reply  consists  almost  entirely  of  asser- 
tions; and  as  we  read  them,  we  feel  a  suspicion 
that  the  writer  is  not  a  disinterested  party. 

MBKIT  CARDS. 

We  will  send  one  hundred  assorted  merit  cards 
tor  ONE  dollar!  We  have  a  large  supply  of 
very  beautiful  cards,  bought  at  a  reduced 
price.  We  can  sell  them  very  cheap,  there- 
fore. They  are  excellent  for  merit  cards  and 
for  holiday  gifts. 


As  a  result  of  a  denunciatory  article  pub- 
lished in  an  English  sheet,  the  Bohemian  citi- 
zens of  the  city  of  Cleyoland  have  organized  a 
society,  whose  object  is  as  follows:  We,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
Bohemians  and  of  Bohemian  descent,  hereby 
pledge  ourselves  to  form  a  patriotic  organiza- 
tion, having  the  following  objects  :  1.  To  up- 
hold Inviolable  the  free  Institutions  of  the 
United  States.  2,  The  extension  and  defense 
of  free  schools  as  the  foundation  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  3.  The  celebration  of  the 
memory  of  deserving  men  of  this  republic.  4. 
The  honoring  of  historical  days  of  our  repub- 
lic. 5.  The  defense  and  extension  of  the  good 
name  of  Bohemians  in  America. — Bohiinian 
Voice. 

When  all  our  citizens  of  foreign  birth  will 
put  forth  and  make  good  a  declaration  of  such 
principles  as  these,  we  will  venture  the  proph- 
ecy that  no  league  for  putting  "  None  but 
Americans  on  guard,'*  will  flourish  among  our 
people.  No  matter  where  a  man  was  born,  or 
who  his  parents  were,  if  this  extract  gives  his 
political  creed,  and  if  his  life  conforms  thereto, 
he  is  a  good  American  citizen. 

REMEMBER. 

That  we  will  send  the  great  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine  and  Thb  Public-School  Joornal 
for  one  year  to  a  new  subscriber  to  Thr  Jour- 
nal for  $3.50  for  both.  To  an  old  subscriber 
to  The  Journal  we  will  send  both  for  92.75. 


Hans 


Every  Teacher  shottld  have  a  copy  of 

Rasmussen's  •  Physical 

FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Culture 


The  commands  are  illustrated  by  130  half-tone  pictures.  With  this 
book,  any  teacher  can  successfully  give  instruction  In  calisthenics,  march- 
ing, and  in  wand,  dumb-bell,  and  Indian-club  exercises.    By  mall,  $1.25. 

THOBGBT^'S    SCIBNCB   BOOK 

By  mail,  50  cents. 

Adapted  to  the  ability  of  pupils  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades. 
It  contains  observation  lessons  leading  to,  and  preparing  for,  the  rational 
study  of  elementary  science.  These  lessons  are  specially  adapted  to  train 
the  senses;  to  Induce  the  children  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  facts  by  their  own 
efforts,  and  to  give  them  an  interest  in  nature  that  will  never  die  out. 

Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader 

For  Pupils  of  tlie  Second  Qrade,  by  mail,  aa  cents. 

Many  thousands  of  this  book  are  used  throughout  the  United  States. 

See  what  one  of  our  leading  educators  says  of  it  after  a  trial  of  3,750  copies 

in  the  schools  of  Washlngtoo,  D.  C. 

**Haire  Ariihraetlc  Reader  has  proved  very  valaable  for  making  pupils  do  IndependeDt 
work.  It  Is  as  vAlDable  in  helping  10 make  thoafrhtfnl,  intelligent  r«>aders  as  it  is  in  dereloping 
Independeooe  and  strength  in  solving  number  problems.       Siip«rintendent  W.  B.  Powell." 

We  rospeetfnlly  solicit  yonr  correspondence.    Address, 

CEO.  SHERifl^OOD  3l  CO.. 

ad7   and  809    -WABASH   AVBNUB,    -    CHICAGO,    IL,L,lNOIS. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  A  TEACHER 

WHERE  ARE  YOUR  CREDENTIALS? 

Have  yoQ  read  the  essential  literature  of  yonr  profession  that  will  enable  yon  to 
enter  upon  Intelligently,  and  carry  out  successfully,  your  Educational  Work  ? 
W^hy  >hould  the  teacher  be  permitted  to  serve  the  state  and  the  citizen  without  the 
same  thorough  preparation  required  of  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  clergyman? 
There  is  no  longer  lack  of  opportunity. 

THE  TEACHERS' 

INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE 

Provides  systematic  courses  of  professional  reading  and  study,  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  all  teachers.  A  brief,  advanced,  or  complete  course  may  be  se- 
lected to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  members,  and  certificates  or  diplomas  arid 
issued  at  completion. 

The  Syllabus  of  first  year*s  work  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  members. 
No  Charge  for  Registration. 
Send  for  membership  blanks  and  full -particulars.    Address 

INTERNATIONAL    READING    CIRCLE. 

CARE   OF   D.   APPLETON  A  CO., 

I.  a,  AND  B.  BOND  STREET,  OR  2^3  WABASH  AVENUE,   OHIGAQO,   liMINOIS. 


Prof.  John  Turrentine,  of  Marion ville,  Mis- 
ionri,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the 
Central  Public  School  in  Carthage,  Mo. 

Beautiful  wall  pictures,  at  a  very  small  cost. 
See  our  advertisement  of  '.*  The  Smile  and  the 
Prown/* 

I  have  been  troubled  with  chronic  catarrh 
for  years.  £ly*s  Cream  Balm  is  the  only 
remedy  among  the  many  that  I  have  used  that 
affords  rao  relief.— E.  W.  Willard,  Druggist, 
Joliet,  111. 

Thb  Publtc-School  Journal  and  the  bright, 
clean  Worihlngtan'B  Magazine  for  $3.25  only. 
If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  for  Thr  Jour- 
XAL,  another  new  name  in  the  place  of  yours 
will  serve  Just  as  well. 

State  Supt.  L.  E.  Wolfe,  of  Missouri,  re- 
cently favored  The  Journal  with  a  short 
visit  at  our  office,  much  to  our  gratification. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  all  our 
state  superintendents,  which  statement  is  not 
derogatory  to  others.  He  has  convictions, 
and  he  has  the  ''courage  of  his  convictions**  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  Like  all  positive,  ag- 
gressive men,  he  has  encountered  some  oppo- 
sition; but  we  believe  he  has  set  his  mark  in- 
delibly on  the  educational  affairs  of  Missouri, 
and  that  he  has  done  so  to  good  purpose. 

The  Werner  Company,  of  Chicago,  is  publish- 
ing in  weekly  numbers  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions 
held  in  Chicago  in  the  Memorial  Art  Palace, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  World's  Columbian 
EzposItioD.  The  addresses  are  complete,  and 
verbatim,  and  are  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
one  hundred  of  the  principal  delegates  and 
speakers.  There  are  to  be  eleven  parts,  and 
the  entire  series  cost  bnt  91.00,  postpaid. 


A  few  pretty  cards  Judiciously  given  to  pupils 
at  Christmas,  will  far  more  than  pay  their  cost, 
especially  when  they  cost  almost  nothing.  See 
our  ad. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Van  Meter,  superintendent  of 
the  Italian  Bible  and  Sunday  School  Mission, 
at  Rome,  Italy,  writes:  '*The  Italians  call 
Pfrnd'a  Extract  'Aqxui  di  IMo,'  Water  of  God. 
We  use  it  for  every  ache  an.d  pain;  it  is  indis- 
pensable in  our  medical  department.  I  knew 
it  was  good  before,  but,  now,  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express  my  praise  of  its  excellence.'* 
Invaluable  for  cuts,  burns,  bruises,  catarrh, 
etc. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  a  large  majority  of 
our  subscribers  pay  up  their  dues,  with  com- 
mendable promptness.  But  we  have  a  consid- 
erable number  that  are  far  in  arrears, — some 
for  three  or  four  years.  The  aggregate  of  these 
arrearages  amounts  to  a  large  sum.  Several 
teachers  and  superintendents  of  prominence 
are  among  these  delinquents.  We  have  no 
doubt  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  carelessness;  but  toe  need  the  money,  and  in 
justice  to  ourselves,  we  must  have  it. 

There  is  no  article  made  that  purity  is  as 
important  in  as  soap.  Thousands,  however, 
buy  cheap  adulterated  soaps,  to  save  a  few 
cents  and  lose  dollars  in  rotted  clothing.  Dob- 
bins' Electric  Soap,  perfectly  pure,  aavet  doJr 
tors. 

Make  the  walls  of  your  school  room  beautiful. 
Did  you  ever  think  how  a  fine  picture  hanging 
on  the  wall  will  live  in  the  memory  of  a  child  ? 
To  aid  you  in  this  matter,  we  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  furnish  engravings  of  *'The 
Smile  and  The  Frown, ^  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 
See  oar  advertisement. 
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We  mil  reMive  replies  like  the  following 
wheD  we  send  pursooftl  requests  lor  payment 
of  subscriptioDs;  "I  did  not  recelveTHB  Joim- 
HALTor  Jaauar;andMarcb,Ibftvebadbatulne 
numbers  this  ;ear.''  Ig  oat  this  a  prett;  lame 
excuse?  Does  col  It  look  like  an  attempt  to 
evade  an  obligation?  The  Jourhals  are  m&tled 
to  ever]'  subscriber.  Every  Jourkal  contains 
A  notice  that  ne  will  send  another  to  anyone 
who  falls  to  receive  his  copy,  If  we  are 
prvmptlv  notijled.  How  does  It  look  then  to 
pnt  In  a  ploa  of  oo  Journal  received,  when 
after  a  lapse  of  months  a  subscriber  Is  asked 
to  pay  for  II? 

■'  How  timid  lambs  arel  " 
"Yes,  Indeed;   even   wool   shirts  sometimes 
sbrink."~7Vuth. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  Is  the  author 
of  the  most  complete  and  most  entertalnlnit 
brief  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  political 
parties  In  the  United  States,  that  has  ever 
been  written.  It  Is  the  governmental  history 
of  our  country  in  less  than  seventy  pages,  and 
Is  as  Interesting  as  a  novel.  No  teacher  of  U.S. 
history  should  be  without  It,  for  It  helps  him 
to  the  best  summary  to  be  used  In  history 
classes,  that  is  attainable.  It  Is  bound  In  flex- 
ible cloth  and  sells  for  25  cents.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. 


"Johnny,  ]f  a  boy  Bhould  strike  you,  and 
lake  away  your  dinner,  do  you  think  you  oodM 
forgive,  hlmf"-  -  -     - 

"-Tes'm,  if  Jte  was.blgger  nor  I  was." 


Please  to  keep  us  informed  respecting  local 
meetings  of  teachers  in  your  vicinity.  It  yoo 
need  satople  copies  to  use  at  such  meetings 
kindly  drop  us  a  card  In  tlmeforthem  to  reach 
you  by  mall.  When  you  send  names  for  our 
clubbing  list,  please  to  conform  to  our  pnb- 
llsbed  conditions,  thus  avoiding  delay,  eipense, 
and  In  same  cases  irritation. 

"Name  some  great  writer  of  the  last  cen- 

"  Spencer." 

"What  did  he  writp?" 

"Copy-books." 

You  want  a  map  of  your  state,  tf  yon  have 
notonel  You  also  want  a  good  map  of  ihs 
United  States.  No  school  room,  even  the 
most  bumble,  Is  properly  furnished  unless 
these  maps  are  upon  its  walls.  We  on  send 
an  excellent  map  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  orau;  of 
the  neighboring  states,  largo  size, half-mounted, 
forSS.DO,  cash  with  order.  We  can  send  a  map 
of  the  United  States,  SS  by  46  Inches,  mopoted 
on  rollers  and  varnished,  for  $3.00.  Address, 
Pablic-School  PubllshlngCo.,  Bloomlngton,III. 


ELY'S 

Cream  Balm 

OI«i>—  tb.  Na«l 

fm^MKHt  AUitra  Fb'i 

HDd  iDaaBBuMoD. 

Heals  Ihe  Sores. 

RHtorn  the 

TRY  THE  CURE. 


AffTAV  STUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEK 
1llHI)^  ■'  S'R*"'  Jise  01"^  "INTERLIN- 
^WAWU  EAR  CLASSICS."  Sample  pages 
and  Catalogue  of  School  Books  free. 

G.  DE  SILVER  A  SO|(S,  PabUshevs, 


RH  UADEL^HIA. 


PBUNSYLVANIA, 


Sudden  Vacancies' 


■HM  PiSK  reACHKHa-  i 


HOIiIDHY   BXCURSIOHS. 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.R. 

FT.  WAVNE,  OINOINNATI  *  LOUISVILLE  R.  n. 


Christmas  and  New  Year's  Holidays, 

Ricnnlon  TlckcU  beLwecii  all  SWtlODS  OD 
ItB  line,  ftt  the  vecy  low  rate  of 

ONE    AND    ONE-THIRD 

FARC    FOR   THE 

ROUND  TRIP. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  on  December  13,  >4, 
25,  30,  and  31,  )BB3,  and  Jannary  I,  imt.  lim- 
ited going  to  date  of  sale,  and  good  retarnlng 
up  to  and  including  January  3,  18M. 

For  tickets,  rates,  time,  and  general  Is- 
formation,  call  on  any  ticket  agent  of  th« 
above  route,  or  address 

C.  F.  DALY, 

Oeo'l  PsM.  Aft- 

H.C.  PARKER, 

TnlDc  HanSget. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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SEND  FOR  CATALOQUE 

ciRcyuRs,  •  km  •  introduction  •  price-list. 


FREE  TO  ALL  TEACHERS. 


W&  may  liav&  &xaotly  Mtrhat  you  wanU    Our  Hat  oompriaes 

Standard    Text-Books    in    En^^lish    Composition,    English    Literature,   Latin, 

Greek,  Geometry,  Geology,  Shorthand,  Etc. 

We  also  publish  many  MISCEIJ[«AKB0T7S  BOOKS  that  are  admirable  for  teachers' 
or  school  Hbraries,  relating  to  HISTOBY,  LITEBATT7BE,  SCIBNCE. 

and  PHILOSOPHY.    Correspondence  invited. 


S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


Se2  and  ^64  ^VABA3^I  AVBNUB, 


OtilOAOa,  IL,L.lNaiS. 


MmmriOM  rnm  jourhal. 


COBRECTLT  BEPORTED. 

*'  Ida  B.  Wood  asked  the  court  to  sever  the 
martial  relations  existing  between  her  and  her 
husband,  and  showed  sufficient  cause,  and  ob- 
tained a  decree.*' — DqUy  Paper. 

In  this  item,  we  suspect  the  blunder  in  the 
types  results  in  a  correct  statement  of  fact;  at 
any  rate,  **martial  relations*'  is  good. 

JACK80NYILIJE    SOUTHEASTBRN  LINE. 

The  direct  route  between  the  north  and 
south,  with  good  connections  for  the  east  and 
west.  Extending  from  Peoria  on  the  north  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  on  the 
souih,  with  branches  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
from  Litchfield  to  Springfield,  and  from  Litch- 
field to  Columbiana,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Running  the  famous  '*Red  Express"  trains 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria.  These  trains  are  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  <&  Santa 
Fe  R.  K. 

This  company  pays  particular  attention  to 
school  superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  on  their  various  trips  for  plea- 
sure and  to  attend  meetings,  whether  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties,  and  will  take  pains  to 
make  whatever  special  arrangements  the  stu- 
dents require. 

D.  W.  Rider,  W.  W.  Ksiirr, 

Gen.  Supt.,  Gen.  Pass  Agt., 

Jacksonville,  111. 

« 

A  chicken  is  killed  to  dress.  A  woman  is 
dressed  to  kill. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  FLAGS. 

Do  you  want  a  flag  for  your  school  house? 
If  you  do,  you  can  buy  one  of  first  rate  quality 
for  less  money  from  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  than 
from  the  manufacturer.  We  deal  in  first  class 
good^  only.  We  give  more  and  better  school 
journal  for  the  money  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  we  follow 
the  same  rule  in  our  supply  department. 

We  will  send  fifteen  of  our  selected  merit 
cards  for  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Journal. 


Have  you  read  the  Evolution  of  Doddf  There 
is  no  book  more  popular  with  teachers  just 
now;  and  it  will  do  any  thoughtful  teacher  or 
parent  good  to  read  it. 

Have  you  read  BUick  Beauty  yourself?  Have 
you  read  it  to  your  pupils?  We  have  the  best 
reason  for  saying  that  it  will  interest  children; 
and  it  will  do  them  good.     {See  adv,) 


»i 


*•  Patrick,  did  you  ever  see  Cork? 
**  Did  I  ever  see  Cork,  is  it?  No,  your  Honor; 
but  I  have  seen  many  a  drav>ing  av  it." 

BOTH  FOR  $2.50  A  YEAR. 

The  great  illustrated  monthlies  have  in 
the  past  sold  for  94.00  per  year.  It  was  a  won- 
der to  the  printers  how  the  Cosmopolitan^  with 
its  nearly  1,536  pages  of  reading  matter  by  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  world,  and  its  1,300  il- 
lustrations by  clever  artists,  could  be  furnished 
for  $3.00  a  year.  In  January  last  it  put  in  the 
most  perfect  magazine  printing  plant  In  the 
world,  and  now  comes  what  is  the  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  will  send  The  Public- 
School  Journal  to  a  new  subscriber  for  one 
year  and  also  the  Coerwipolitan  for  one  year 
for  $3.50  for  both.  This  reduction  is  a  pre- 
mium to  new  subscribers,  but  an  old  subscriber 
can  get  the  advantage  of  it  by  sending  us  the 
name  of  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Public- 
School  Journal  with  $2.50  and  receive  the 
Cosmopolitan  for  one  year  for  his  trouble. 

HOW  HE  DIED. 

Mrs.  Mulcahey — **  Shure,  docther,  and  is  ft 
thrue  that  little  Jimmy  0*Toole  bit  yoore 
termonty  in  two  and  swallowed  the  mercury?" 

Doctor — **Yes,  my  dear  madam,  it  is,  and 
the  boy  is  dead." 

Mrs.  Mulcahey — ** Shure,  docther,  and  it 
were  a  cold  day  for  Jimmy,  poor  bye,  when  the 
mercury  went  down." 

Doctor — **Ye8,  madam,  he  died  by  degrees. 
— Hot  Springs  Medical  Journal. 

Have  you  a  September  number,  1803,  of  Thk 
Journal  that  you  can  spare?  If  so,  send  it  to 
us,  and  we  will  extend  your  subscription  two 
months. 
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'*  What  is  the  geometrical  form  of  a  kiss?" 
»*A  lip  ticljle." 

Dr.  McMurry's  little  book  on  Special  Method 
of  Teaching  Literature  and  History  is  ready. 
It  deals  with  the  methods  of  teaching  these 
subjects  from  the  baby-room  to  the  high  school 
in  a  masterful  and  inspiring  way.  It  gives 
lists  of  books  to  be  used  in  each  grade.  The 
large  number  of  advance  orders  already  re- 
ceived indicate  that  thousands  of  copies  will 
be  sold  within  the  year.  For  it  will  prove  to 
be  true  that  every  copy  sent  into  a  school  will 
make  a  demand  for  it  from  every  other  teacher 
in  the  school.  It  is  sent  post-paid  by  the  Pub- 
lic-School Publishing  Company  for  25  cents. 

'*  The  foot  ball  craze  struck  this  town  with  a 
thud  like  a  fat  man  sitting  down  on  a  rotten 
tomato,  last  Saturday.'*— Oalva  News. 

MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large  handsome  map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted,  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use, 
is  issued  by  the  Burjington  Route.  Copies  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen 
cents  in  postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen*l  Pass. 
Agent,  C,  B.  <&  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

AN  OLD  ONE. 

**Brother  or  sister  I  have  none, 
But  that  man's  father  was  my  father's  son." 
What  is  the  relationship? 

If  you  want  some  slate  blackboards,  write  to 
us  about  them.  They  are  pretty;  they  are  per- 
manent; in  the  long  run  they  are  cheap. 

PuBUC-ScHooL  Pub.  Co. 


We  have  a  large  assortment  of  merit  and  holi- 
day cards  that  we  sell  at  a  very  low  price.  There 
Is  no  better  and  cheaper  Christmas  gift  to  the 
pupils  than  these  cards.  We  will  send  one  hunr 
dred  oMorled  cards  for  one  doUar  I 

THE   OLD  TIME  PEDA600X7B. 

They  call  'em  all  perfessors  now,  these  chaps 
'at  teaches  school, 

Cause  they  deal  out  eddication  by  a  more  re-, 
flnin'  rule, 

But  tho'  the  intellectual  parts  with  sciences 
they  clog, 

Th'  aint  nary  one  is  ekal  to  the  ol'  time  peda- 
gogue. 

Jerushal  If  he  had  a  case  of  tutorin*  to  do. 
He'd  make  the  other  feller  do  a  little  tootin*  too, 
An'ef  the  mental  engine  sorter  settled  in  a  cog, 
With  ile  of  birch  he*d  start  'er,  would  the  oP- 
time  pedagogue. 

His   train  o'  knolledge  hadn*t  no  currickeri- 

ums,  or  sich. 
He  engined  'er  an'  fired  'er  an'  tended  to  the 

switch. 
An'  just  as  easy  as  a  beaver  toppled  from  a  log. 
He'd  land  yer  at  yer  station,  would  the  ol'-time 

pedagogue. 

But  now-a-days  they  say  a  college  course  is  just 

the  cheese. 
An'  what's  a  college  course  but  atherletlcs,  ef 

yer  please? 
An'  that  we  got— unless  my  brain    is    side- 
tracked in  a  fog- 
In  allerpathic  doses  from  the  ol'-time  peda- 
gogue. — SetectecL 


The  Public-Schooi  Bureau 


CONDUCTED  BY  .  •  . 


GEO.  P.  BROWN, 

Editor  PuBUc-bCHOOL  Joubnal. 


Dr.  B.  C.  HEWETT, 

Ex-Pretident  Illinois  State  NonaaL 


Ifwites  Correspondence  with  Teachers  who  are  eamestf  capable,. 

progressive,  willing  to  be  investigated,  a/nd  want  em^ 
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THE  OXFORD  B.A.  DEGREE— WHAT  DOES  IT  REPRESENT? 

PBOF.   BICHABD  D.   JONES,    SWABTHMOBB  COLLEGE. 


.  Eogllshmen  and  the  English  press  do 
not  understand  how  there  can  be,  in  a 
new  country  like  America,  four  hundred 
degree-granting  colleges  and  universities 
whose  degrees  may  be  worthy  of  respect. 
This  want  of  appreciation  arises  from  a 
different  standard  of  measurement. 
Americans  could,  if  they  chose,  truthfully 
urge  as  an  extenuating  circumstance: 
<<My  dear  John,  there  is  not  one  of  these 
four  hundred  colleges  which  will  give  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  with  so  low  a  standard  of 
intellectual  discipline  as  does  sometimes 
your  great  and  honored  University  of 
Oxford."  <*But,"  John  would  reply, 
'^that  is  not  the  main  basis  for  our  de- 
grees." What,  then,  does  an  Oxford  B. 
A.  degree  represent?  This  question  I 
shall  attempt  to  answer,  the  less  judi- 
cially perhaps,  but  I  trust  none  the  less 
fairly  and  accurately,,  because  I  was  once 
a  member  of  this  *'home  of  lost  causes," 
as  Matthew  Arnold  characterized  her, 
and  am  still  her  lover  and  champion. 
Oxford  is  not  to  be  judged  fairly  by 
American  standards,  any  more  than 
American  colleges  are  to  be  measured 
by  English  standards.  Mutual  appreci- 
ation, and  the  attainment  of  the  other 
nation's  point  of  view,  will  give  more 
jiist  opinions. 

What,  then,  does  the  Oxford  B.A. 
degree  represent?  Let  me  first  beg  the 
reader's  indulgence.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  a  statement  to  which  there 
are  no  exceptions,  in  regard  to  many 
English  institutions  which  reach  back 
into  the  centuries  and,  like  Topsy,  have 
"growed."  And  having  <<growed"  ac- 
cording to  no  considered  and  consistent 
system,  they  are  now  an  inextricable 
confusion  of  ancient  privileges  modified, 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  present  hour.     This  is 


especially  true  of  the  University  of  Ox' 
ford  with  its  relations  to  its  twenty-one 
colleges,  each  of  which  maintains  some 
ancient  custom  or  privilege  of  its  own. 
But  we  may  say,  in  general,  of  the  Ox- 
ford degree: that'  it" represents:  1,  a 
gentleman;  2,  fifty-four  weeks  of  resi- 
dence within  one  and  one-half  miles  of 
Carfax,  distributed  over  three  years ;  3, 
the  passing  of  the  three  examinations, 
Responsions,  First  Public  Examination, 
Second  Public  Examination.  The  degree 
may  and  usually  does  represent  much 
more  than  this.  It  must,  ordinarily  (it  is 
difficult  to  make  truthful  unqualified 
statements),  represent  at  least  this. 

I  have  said  that  the  Oxford  B.A.  de- 
gree represents  a  gentleman.  Not  that 
all  Oxford  men  are  gentlemen.  Last 
year  an  Oxford  M.  A.  and  <<coach"  was 
arrested  for  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses.  But  the  exception  only  proves 
the  rule.  The  astonishment  of  the  En- 
glish public  at  the  affair  and  their  readi. 
ness  to  believe  the  man  out  of  his  right 
mind  indicate  the  esteem  in  which  the 
Oxford  men  are  held.  Every  Oxford 
graduate  is  by  law  entitled  to  a  title, 
viz.,  that  of  Esquire,  which  in  England 
means  something,  especially  at  a  dinner 
party,  and  is  assured  by  social  enact- 
ment of  honorable  consideration.  Until 
he  proves  the,  contrary,  he  is  assumed  to 
be  a  gentleman — an  assumption  justified 
by  experience.  The  great  body  of  Ox- 
ford graduates  are  the  finest  men  that 
English  institutions  produce.  Allowing 
for  the  immaturities  of  youth,  the  same 
characteristics  are  found  in  the  under- 
graduates. In  no  other  university  in 
the  world,  probably,  are  gathered  to^ 
gether  three  thousand  young  men  so 
large  a  proportion  of  whom  are,  in  bear- 
ing and   manners,    polished  gentlemen. 
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They  may  or  may  not  be  exact  scholars ; 
that  is  a  matter  of  secondary  import- 
ance. The  Englishman's  idea  of  the  im- 
portant thing  in  education  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  John  Locke  to  Lord  Peter- 
borough: <*Your  lordship  would  have 
your  son's  tutor  a  thorough  scholar, 
and  I  think  it  not  much  matter  whether 
he  be  any  scholar  or  no;  if  he  but  under- 
stand Latin  well  and  have  a  general 
scheme  of  the  sciences,  I  think  that 
enough..  But  I  would  have  him  well- 
bred  and  well- tempered. "  Well-bred  and 
well-tempered — this  the  ideal  of  English 
education. 

Second.  The  Oxford  B.  A.  degree  must 
be,  so  to  speak,  slept  for.  Residence  in 
Oxford  during  twelve  terms  is  a  sine  qua 
non,  except  that  certain  concessions  are- 
allowed  to  members  of  the  universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Dublin,  who  may  become 
^^incorporated"  into  the  University  of 
Oxford — **f.e. ,  admitted  to  the  same 
status  and  degree  which  they  had  in  their 
own  university."  This  applies  to  the 
graduates  with  all  the  degrees  to  which 
they'  have  been  admitted,  as  well  as  to 
the  undergraduates.  Lesser  concessions 
are  allowed  to  certain  former  students  of 
certain  *  ^affiliated"  institutions,  such  as 
The  University  of  the  Punjab,  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  St. 
David's  College,  Lampeter,  etc.,  by  which 
the  residence  required  within  one  and 
one-half  miles  of  the  center  of  Oxford  is 
reduced  to  two  years.  But  in  all  other 
cases,  the  rule  is  inexorable,  the  can. 
didate  must  have  kept  twelve  terms  of 
residence.  (Easter  and  Trinity  short 
terms  though  reckoned  as  one  for  many 
purposes,  are  reckoned  as  two  for  pur- 
poses 0f  residence.  The  requirement  is 
therefore  in  reality  nine  terms  of  eight 
weeks  each.)  But,  reduced  to  its  last 
analysis,  keeping  term  means  that  the 
undergraduate  has  slept  in  Oxford  forty- 
two  nights  during  that  term.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  is  from  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Oxford  Magazine  by  D.  G. 
Ritchie,  M.A.,  lecturer  on  Political  Phi- 
losophy at  Oxford,  and  evidently  an  icon- 
oclast: 

<<The  fact  that  a  man  who  has  slept 
[Italics^  a^e  hisj  a,  sufficient  nujnber  of 
nights  at  Cambridge,  need  spend  less 
time  in  order  to  get  a  degree  in  Oxford 
than  the  most  distinguished  graduate  who 
has  studied  at  Harvard  or  Berlin,"  etc. 


The  <'Statuta  Universitatis  Oxoniensis'' 
are  manifestly  a  matter  of  caprice  and  cus- 
tom rather  than  of  reason.  The  most 
distinguished  graduate  of  Harvard  or 
Berlin  can  enter  Oxford  only  as  a  fresh- 
man^ because  he  has  not  resided  in  Ox- 
ford; whereas,  the  graduates  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  Punjab  are  credited  with 
one  year's  residence,  and  Dublin  and 
Cambridge  D.  D. 's  are  ^^incorporated" 
with  all  their  degrees  intact,  without  one 
day's  residence.  And  yet,  perhaps,  the 
one  requirement  most  emphasized  for  the 
Oxford  B.A.  degree  is  this  one  of  resi- 
dence. We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  ex- 
cept this  one,  there  are  at  Oxford  almost 
no  requirements  universally  exacted  of 
all  the  students  of  all  the  colleges.  There 
is  no  class-room  work,  as  in  American 
colleges  and  universities,  which  a  young 
man  is  of  necessity  compelled  to  attend. 
The  college  tutors  give  more  or  less  indi- 
vidual instruction  and  advice,  especially 
advice  as  to  what  to  read  next.  The  un- 
dergraduate is  expected  to  call  upon  his 
college  tutor  perhaps  once  a  week,  but 
he  does  not  always  do  so.  There  are  ex- 
cellent college  and  university  lectures, 
but  attendance  is  not  compulsory,  and 
there  is  no  examination  by  the  lecturer 
at  the  close.  Each  student  does  prac- 
tically what  he  pleases  in  the  matter  of 
study.  There  is  in  reality  no  definite 
curriculum,  and  no  definite  work  to  do 
from  day  to  day.  In  short,  Oxford  per- 
mits the  sturdy  young  Englishman  to 
cultivate  his  self-reliance,  and,  like  En- 
gland, **expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty."  She  does,  however,  require  him 
<*on  pain  of  a  fine  of  five  shillings''(i)  to 
file  a  statement  before  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  term  specifying  **the  exam- 
ination for  which  he  is  preparing  and  the 
date  at  which  he  intends  to  enter  for  it." 

We  can  now  see  some  reason  for  the 
stress  placed  upon  residence  as  a  basis 
for  a  degree.  And  considering  how  the 
young  men  spend  much  of  their  time,  in 
athletics  and  otherwise,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  are  of  necessity  outside  the 
city  limits  more  or  less,  I  can  well  under- 
stand how  the  authorities,  in  despair  of 
finding  any  other  principle  which  should 
determine  what  residence  At  Oxford  really 
meant,  finally  settled  upon  this :  at  least 
the  young  man  must  have  slept  here. 

I  do  not  seek  to  throw  discredit  upon 
residence  in  Oxford  as  a  basis  for  the  de- 
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gree  of  B.  A.  In  fact,  I  rather  approve 
of  it.  No  man,  even  though  he  may  have 
gained  honors  in  the  University  of 
Punjab,  ought  to  have  the  Oxford  B.A. 
degree  unless  he  has  lived  in  Oxford. 
For,  although  the  Oxford  degree  may 
not  represent  any  unusual  intellectual 
discipline,  it  is  nevertheless  an  education 
of  a  certain  sort,  of  a  most  unique  and 
valuable  sort,  merely  to  live  in  these  Ox- 
ford colleges,  in  contact  with  the  best 
culture  that  English  life  can  produce. 
To  have  a  home  for  some  years  in  these 
glorious  old  college  buildings,  made  ven- 
erable and  sacred  by  age,  beautiful  be- 
yond comparison,  with  their  gardens  and 
towers;  to  live  in  the  very  room  perhaps 
once  occupied  by  men  who  have  since 
moved  the  world  by  their  thought  or 
achievement;  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
influence  of  such  a  city  as  Oxford,  made 
illustrious  by  association  with  all  that 
has  made  England  great  in  the  past  and 
the  present,  full  of  monuments  and  mem- 
ories which  lift  out  of  the  common-place 
and  glorify  the  streets  of  this  ancient 
seat  of  learning — all  this  may  well  be  a 
spiritual  new  birth  quite  regardless  of 
any  intellectual  discipline  acquired  in  the 
meantime,  which  may  be  more  or  less — 
less  rather  than  more,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  many,  if  the  young  under- 
graduate is  to  get  the  best  out  of  his  life 
at  Oxford. 

Third.   What  does  the  Oxford  B.A.  de- 
gree represent  intellectually?     I  almost 
despair  of  being  able    to    answer    this 
question  intelligibly.     It  altogether  de- 
pends upon  what  ones  of  the  almost  un- 
limited number  of  options,  the  particular 
individual  selected  and  what  work  he  did 
in  the  subjects  chosen.     No  one  can  have 
the   slightest   a  priori  idea   of   what   a 
young  man  actually  studied  for  an  Ox- 
ford B.  A.  degree.     It  was,  perhaps,  law, 
or  theology,  or  Sanskrit,or  mathematics,  or 
morphology.     In  Oxford  (and  Cambridge 
as  well)  the  optional  idea  has   been  de- 
veloped  to   the  extreme.     In   the   first 
place,  there  are  seven  <  '•  avenues  to  a  de- 
gree;" that  is  to  say,  seven   << schools*' 
which  lead  to  the  degree  of  B. A.,  viz: 
Literae  Humaniores,  Mathematics,  Mod- 
ern   History,    Theology,    Jurisprudence, 
Natural  Science,   and  Oriental  Studies. 
Here  are  seven  great  **  schools  "  having 
almost  nothing  in  common  among- which 
the  candidate  may  choose.     In  each  one 


of  these  is  again  allowed  an  indefinite 
number  of  choices.  In  fact,  the  possible 
choices  and  combinations  are  admitted  to 
require  an  expert  to  pass  upon  their  va- 
lidity. The  matter  is  altogether  too 
complicated  for  the  ordinary  Oxford  pro- 
fessor or  tutor  engrossed  in  his  work. 

But  one  can  be  reasonably  certain  that 
the  Oxford  graduate  passed  an  examina- 
tion on  as  much  Greek  and  Latin  «s  the 
G-reek  text  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  John, and  four  books  of  the  Anab- 
asis or  its  equivalent,  and  four  books  of 
G8Bsar*s  Gallic  War  or  its  equivalent — 
unless  he  was  <<born  in  India  of  parents 
born  in  India."  In  that  case,  he  may 
have  offered  substitutes  for  the  Gospels 
in  Greek  and  also  for  either  the  Anabasis 
or  the  Caasar — not  for  both.  The  equiv- 
alent of  four  books  of  either  the  Anabasis 
or  the  Gallic  War  seems  a  small  amount 
of  the  classics  to  insist  upon  as  a  sine 
qita  non  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  authorities  would 
require  either  more  or  less.  But  one 
soon  becomes  weary  of  attempting  to  dis- 
cover the  reasonableness  of  Oxford  re- 
quirements. Oxford  grants  two  degrees 
in  music,  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Doctor 
of  Music,  obtainable  without  any  resi- 
dence in  the  university,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  classical  languages.  It 
may  be  worth  noting  that  the  Oxford  B. 
A.  degree  may  be  taken  with  no  study  of 
Greek,  and  that  some  Oxford  M.A.'s 
have  one  characteristic  in  common  with 
Shakespeare  in  that  they  know  <  kittle 
Latin  and  less  Greek."  But  other  Ox- 
ford M.A.'s  know  so  much  of  both,  how- 
ever, that  the  average  is  well  main- 
tained. 

What  does  the  Oxford  B.A.  degree 
represent  intellectually?  As  I  have  al- 
ready intimated,  Oxford's  preeminence  is 
not  as  an  intellectual  center.  There  are 
other  great  universities  which  teach  ad- 
mirably the  sciences  and  mathematics 
and  history,  and  Aristotle  and  Plato 
even,  though  few  of  them  do  anatomize 
these  mighty  intellects  so  exclusively  as 
does  Oxford.  The  new  University  of 
Chicago  will  at  once  give  its  students  a 
higher  average  intellectual  discipline 
than  does  Oxford  with  the  centuries  be- 
hind it.  But  Oxford  does  give  to  its 
members  what  no  other  university  in  the 
world,  probably,  can  give  so  well. 

As  to  the  standard  required  to  enter 
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Oxford,  we  may  say  that  the  University, 
as  such,  holds  do  entrance  examinations. 
<<  It  is  open  without  respect  of  birth,  age, 
or  creed,  to  all  persons  who  satisfy  the 
appointed  officers  that  they  are  likely  to 
derive  educational  advantages  from  its 
membership. "  A  member  of  any  one  of 
the  colleges,  or  of  one  of  the  << Halls,"  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  also  a  member  of 
the  university  as  soon  as  he  matriculates. 
The  colleges  usually  ^require  the  candi- 
date for  admission  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion. But  the  standards  of  the  various 
colleges  differ,  and  an  examination  is  not 
always  required.  Ordinarily,  no  examin- 
ation is  required  to  enter  one  of  the 
**  Halls,"  the  member  of  which,  however, 
matriculates  as  a  member  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  student  is  advised  to  pass 
ResponsioDS  before  he  enters,  but  it  is 
possible  for  him,  if  properly  endorsed,  to 
enter  on  general  principles  and  pass  Re- 
sponsions  by  the  close  of  the  first  year. 
Failure  to  pass  an  examination  does  not 
disqualify  from  a  subsequent  attempt.  It 
is  possible  to  reside  at  Oxford  indefinitely 
without  any  great  progress  in  intellectual 
matters  from  day  to  day.  Indeed,  one 
may  safely  assume  that  a  young  lord  who 
maintains  a  suite  of  five  or  six  elegantly 
furnished  rooms  in  one  of  the  colleges, 
with  horses  and  carriages  and  servants, 
and  spends  thereby  $350,000  annually, 
must  devote  some  time  to 'the  expendi- 
ture, even  if  many  thousands  are  given 
away  to  the  athletic,  literary,  and  musi- 
cal institutions  of  the  University. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  Oxford 
University  life.  Some  of  the  colleges 
admit  no  member  who  does  not  give 
promise  of  being  able  to  rank  in  the 
*< honour"  list,  and  make  it  decidedly 
uncomfortable  for  all  except  men  of  good 
abilities,  who  are  pursuing  a  course 
which  will  later  reflect  credit  upon  them 
and  their  college,  not  so  much  in  social 
as  in  scholastic  circles. 

However,  let  us  follow  the  course  of 
the  young  undergraduate  who  is  in  Ox- 
ford for  the  sake  of  Oxford,  not  for  the 
sake  of  study,  but  who  yet  wishes  to  take 
a  degree.  His  first  examination  will  be 
Responsions.  In  this  examination  he  has 
a  countless  number  of  options.  He  must 
offer  portions  of  one  Greek  book  and  of 
one  Latin  book,  but  he  has  practically 
the  whole  field  of  Greek  and  Latin  liter- 
ature to  choose  from.     After  a  list  of  the 


four    consecatiffr 


chief  writers  of  antiquity,  follows  the 
statement:  '<  Tutors  of  candidates  who 
are  desirous  of  offering  books  or  authors 
not  in  the  above  list  should  write  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  studies. "  The 
following  schedule,  one  of  many  possible 
combinations,  may  indicate  fairly 

THE  IRHBDUCIBLR    minimum  BBQUIBBMnrr 
FOB  AN  OXFOBD  B.  A.   DEOBEK. 

ResponsUms.    (**Small8.**) 

Oreek.    Anabasis — any 
books. 

Latin.    Cfldsar — ^any  fonr  consecntive  books. 

Greek  and  Latin  grammars  and  translaUoD 
of  English  into  Latin  prose. 

Arithmetic.    The  whole  of  It. 

Algebra.  Add.,  Sub.,  Mul.,  Dlv.,  G.C.D.,  L. 
CM.,  simple  equations  of  one  or  more  unknown 
quantities.  (Or  Instead  of  Algebra,  Books  I 
and  II  of  Euclid.) 

First  Public  ExaminaUon,    ("Moderations.") 
Greek.    Xenophon*s  Memorabilia — ^Books  I, 
II,  IV;  and  Herodotus — Books  V  and  VI;  Gos- 
pels of  Mark  and  John  and  the  subject  matter 
of  Acts. 

Latin.     Vergil— six  books.     Translation  of 
English  into  Latin  prose.    Translation  of  pas- 
sages of  Greek  and  Latin  books  not  especially 
prepared. 
Algebra  and  Geometry:    The  elementii. 

Second  Public  ExamiruitUm,     (''  Greats. ") 

Greek.     Plato's  Republic— Books  I-IV. 

Latin.    Livy— XXI-XXIII. 

Greek  and  Roman  History. 

Elements  of  Political  Economy.  Walker's^ 
and  nineteen  chapters  of  Adam  Smith. 

The  questions  set  in  Responsions  and 
the  First  Public  Examination  test  mainly 
what  is  called  here  scholarship,  viz. :  the 
student's  knowledge  of  the  language. 
The  candidate  is  requested  to  translate 
into  English,  give  rules  for  syntax,  etc 
In  the  final,  or  Second  Public  Examina- 
tion (known  in  the  undergraduates  world 
as  <*6reats")i  there  are  questions  in  re- 
gard to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato.  The  scope  of  the  examinations  is 
well  known  to  the  private  tutors,  or 
<< coaches,"  who  enable  the  undergradu- 
ate to  confine  his  attention,  if  he  be  so 
disposed,  strictly  to  that  which  will 
*« count  in  the  exams.*' 

These  examination  questions  are  always 
published,  and  complete  sets  of  them  for 
many  years  back  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Clarendon  Press  Depository,  116  High 
street,  Oxford,  by  any  one  desiring  more 
exact  information  in  regard  to  their  scope 
and  diflSculty.  They  are  not  so  difficult 
that  the  thought  of  them  embitters  Ox- 
ford undergraduate  life.  Indeed  to  makfr 
them  so  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
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accepted  theory  of  the  purpose  of  a  resi- 
dence in  the  University. 

Yet  if  I  did  not  emphasize  the  other 
side  I  should  give  a  false  impression. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  intellectual  life 
and  influence  of  the  older,  graduate  mem- 
bers of  the  University  still  in  residence, 
the  many  tjutors,  old  and  young,  the 
Dons  and  Fellows  devoting  their  lives  to 
learning  and  extending  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge,  there  is  also  an 
undergraduate  intellectual  life  of  a  high 
order.  The  above  schedule  gives  the 
lowest  possible  requirement  for  the 
*<pass"  decree.  It  is  far  below  the 
average  work  done  for  even  the  <<pass" 
degree,  and  the  << honour"  degree  is 
altogether  a  different  matter.  Many  a 
full-brained  Scotchman,  having  taken 
with  distinction  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and 
A.M.  at  a  Scotch  university,  enters 
Oxford  as  a  freshman  and  enters  into  a 
four  years*  struggle  "for  'the'  **  hon- 
ours" which  secure  to  the  victor 
a  career  in  life.  His  English  compet- 
itor, even  if  he  sometimes  joins  the 
throng  which  called  forth  Matthew 
Arnold's  parody  :  *  *  There  are  our  young 
barbarians  all  at  play,"  yet  finds  the 
**play," — if  athletics,  as  it  usually  is — 
not  altogether  a  waste  of  time.  And, 
even  if  it  were,  be  has  spent  the  long 
vacations  getting  up  his  work  so  as  to 
have  time  for  some  play  while  here.  He 
has  already,  in  the  preparatory  schools, 
read  most  of  the  authors  on  which  he 
will  be  examined  here,  and  devotes  him- 
self now  to  accuracy  of  scholarship  and 


comprehension  of  the  philosophy  of  the' 
ancient  world.  He  was  no  mean  scholar,, 
within  certain  lines,  when  he  entered 
Oxford.  He  began  Latin  at  seven  years 
of  age;  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Greek 
shortly  after.  He  has  read  L^tin  and 
Greek  ever  since,  and  not  much  of  any- 
thing else.  He  can  write  excellent 
Latin  verse.  After  a  course  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  perhaps,  he  enters 
Oxford  as  a  freshman.  He  still  foUow^- 
his  specialty;  knows  thoroughly  the^ 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome;  attends 
lectures  upon  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
and. Plato,  on  the  civilization,  polity, 
art,  and  ethical  theories  of  the  Greeks  *,; 
takes  a  << first "  in  <*G-reats,"  is  appointed 
to  a  fellowship,  and  is  now  fairly  entered 
upon  what  will  prove  to  be  a  distin- 
guished career.  This  young  Oxford 
graduate  will  be  the  Jowett,  or  the  Wal- 
lace, or  the  Liddell  and  Scott  of  the  next 
generation.  His  brothers,  who  took 
other  courses,  will  enter  into  the  work 
and  the  renown  of  the  Bryces,  the^ 
Rhyses,  the  Freemans,  the  Cases,  and 
Napiers  of  today. 

What  does  an  Oxford  B.A.  degree 
represent?  Whatever  its  possessor 
chooses  to  make  it.  As  a  measure  of 
work  done,  it  is  somewhat  elastic.  It 
may  in  its  best  estate  represent  two- 
widely  differing  but  both  valuable  disci- 
plines, a  period  of  elegant  leisure  recep-^ 
tive  to  the  infiuences  of  this  ideal  home- 
of  culture,  or  an  intellectual  training, 
within  somewhat  restricted  lines,  equal  to* 
any  given  anywhere  on  the  round  world. 


THE  SCIENTIST  AND   THE   CROCODILE. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE  FRENCH  OF  JOSEPH  M^SRY   BY   MRS.    GEO.   P.    BROWN. 


This  title  suggests  a  fable,  but  I  shall 
relate  a  true  story. 

The  city  of  Belfast,  in  Ireland,  has 
many  scientists;  science  runs  the  streets 
there  as  art  does  in  France.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Belfast  I  was  struck  by  the  general 
apperance  of  the  people;  itheir  faces  all 
resembled  geometric  figures. 

Mr.  Adamson,  one  of  the  numerous 
scientists  who  keep  to  the  right  upon  the 
street  of  Belfast,  was  very  rich  as  well 
as  wise,  yet  be  was  not  happy.  Every 
morning  when  he  rose  he  would  ask  him- 
self this  question:  **Why  did  not  the 
celebrated  traveler,  Bruce,  discover  the 
peninsula  of  M^roe?  " 


Mr.  Adamson  studied  the  map  of 
Bruce's  travels,  from  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon  to  Hermopolis,  and  he  could 
not  find  this  peninsula  that  the  truthful 
Herodotus  had  seen  with. his  own  eyes,  as- 
I  see  you.  This  omission  profoundly 
troubled  the  Irishman. 

One  day  he  packed  his  grip  and  em- 
barked for  Egypt,  passing  through  St. 
George's  channel,  England,  English 
channel,  France,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
All  along  his  route  he  did  not  deign  to 
look  at  anything.  The  peninsula 
absorbed  him.  He  passed  by  the  Nile, 
did  not  salute  the  Pyramids,  unheard  of 
rudeness,  but  which  produced   no  sensa 
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tion  in  these  stoic  monuments;  and  after 
a  sojourn  of  a  few  hours  at  Cairo  he  pur- 
sued his  course  to  the  ruins  of  Karnak. 
Ooing  up  the  Nile,  he  saw  the  ruins  of 
many  old  cities,  but  they  were  not 
'honored  by  a  single  point  of  admiration; 
it  was  humiliating  for  Egypt! 

One  day  the  heat  was  so  great  at  noon, 
-quite  a  usual  thing  in  the  tropics,  that 
Adamson  was  tempted  by  the  coolness 
of  the  Nile,  and  decided,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  to  take  a  bath  in  the  sacred 
river.  He  looked  about  him  very  care- 
fully but  saw  no  living  being.  There 
was  not  even  a  statue  of  any  of  the  old 
gods  of  Egypt.  The  Nile  flowed  along 
in  a  religious  silence,  bathing  on  its  left 
bank  ruins  superb  but  nameless. 

Adamson,  reassured  by  the  solitude 
and  the  absence  of  policemen,  plunged 
into  the  life-giving  waters  of  the  Nile, 
after  having  deposited  with  care  his 
•clothes  and  his  boots  upon  the  bare  bank. 
The  scientist  thanked  nature,  the  bounti- 
ful mother,  who  had  thus  placed  a  river 
^0  fresh  along  the  burning  sand. 

As  he  delivered  himself  up  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  bath,  and  swam  out  far 
from  the  shore,  he  heard  a  menacing 
«ound,  and  saw  at  a  little  distance,  upon 
the  water,  an  open  mouth  ornamented 
with  great  teeth,  and  two  blood-shot 
«yes;  he  recalled,  but  too  late,  a  fable 
which  begins  thus:  * *The  dogs  of  Egypt 
always  drink  on  the  run  along  the  Nile 
for  fear  of  crocodiles." 

**0h,  the  wisdom  of  dogs!"  cried  he, 
and  he  made  the  greatest  effort,  with 
bis  hands  and  his  feet,  to  reach  a  little 
sandy  isle  that  he  saw  farther  on  in  the 
river. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  crocodile  of  the 
finest  kind,  a  colossal  lizard,  and  more 
ferocious  than  the  tiger  or  the  lion.  It 
«wam  toward  the  savant  who,  although 
thin  from  much  study,  offered  a  tempting 
bait  to  the  gluttony  of  a  fasting  crocodile. 

Adamson  fortunately  gained  the  island, 
but  the  crocodile  was  close  at  his  heels; 
he  even  thought  he  felt  its  warm  breath 
upon  his  feet. 

He  touched  the  ground,  but  just  as  he 
began  to  rejoice  at  his  escape  he  remem. 
bered  -that .  this  animalr  is  'amphibious; 
and  seeing  a  small  palm  he  clasped  the 
trunk  and  climbed  to  the  top  with  the 
agility  of  a  squirrel.  He  settled  himself 
as  well   as  he   could    among   the    thick 


leaves,  being  careful  to  select  a  solid 
foundation  for  his  feet;  then  he  scanned 
the  Nile.  He  closed  his  eyes  in  fright; 
the  crocodile  had  left  the  water  and  was 
making  straight  for  the  palm.  He  tried 
to  think  of  all  that  had  been  written 
about  the  crocodile,  and  he  remembered 
that  he  had  read  that  these  animals 
climb  trees.  Suddenly  he  had  a  fresh 
access  of  terror  as  he  recalled  a  notice 
that  he  had  inserted  in  the  Belfast  Re- 
view^ and  in  which  he  himself  announced 
that  crocodiles  climbed  trees  like  cats. 
He  wished  he  had  thrown  the  notice  into 
the  fire,  but  it  was  too  late  now;  all  Bel- 
fast had  read  it;  it  had  been  translated 
into  Arabic,  and  no  author  had  refuted 
it,  not  even  in  Egypt. 

The  furious  animal  reached  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  and  showed  signs  of  great  joy 
when  it  •  discovered  its  prey  among  the 
branches ;  it  made  several  turns,  looking 
about,  then  settled  itself  as  though  to 
convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  know- 
ing the  absolute  impossibility  of  taking 
the  place  by  storm.  Adamson,  in  spite 
of  the  pre-occupations  of  the  moment, 
felt  a  lively  chagrin,  that  he  had  made 
so  gross  a  mistake  in  natural  history, 
but  he  promised  himself  never  to  correct 
it,  if  by  any  miracle  he  should  escape 
this  peril.  Impossible  to  take  back  what 
had  been  written  with  conviction,  even 
though  a  crocodile  of  the  Nile  could  not 
climb  a  palm  tree. 

A  scientist  ought  to  be  fixed  in  his 
convictions. 

The  position  of  the  crocodile  became 
alarming;  extended  at  full  length,  it 
braved  the  sun  like  a  lizard  and  showed 
no  signs  of  impatience;  it  awaited  the 
descent  of  the  scientist,  and  indicated  by 
the  movements  of  its  tail  the  pleasure 
it  anticipated  in  this  inevitable  feast. 

On  his  side,  the  savant  studied  the 
manners  of  this  monster.  Each  hour  of 
the  blockade  contained  two  hundred  and 
forty  minutes,  but  passed  as  others  pass; 
time  sometimes  goes  on  crutches,  but  he 
moves  and  never,  never  stops. 

The  sun  set,  as  it  had  always  done  be- 
fore; its  last  ray  showed  to  the  savant 
the  crocodile  still  in  its  horizontal  and 
hopeless  immobility. 

Adamson  wondered  whether  he  had 
ever  known  or  read  of  anyone  in  a  sim- 
ilar position;  he  finally  recalled  the  story 
of   Robinson    Crusoe,    and   how  he  had 
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passed  a  night  in  a  tree,  after  a  storm, 
as  a  measure  of  precaution,  and  had 
averred  that  he  slept,  although  it  must 
have  been  a  hard  bed.  As  to  that,  one 
often  finds  in  English  inns,  beds  as  hard 
as  the  top  of  a  palm.  These  salutary 
reflections  offered  some  consolation  to 
the  unhappy  scientist  of  Belfast.  He 
slept  little  that  long  night;  he  had  many 
short  but  frightful  dreams;  he  thought 
he  was  in  a  company  of  scientists,  trying 
to  demonstrate  to  them  that  crocodiles 
did  not  exist,  that  the  Egyptians  had  in- 
vented this  fabulous  animal;  then  he 
thought  he  felt  crocodile  tears  on  his 
cheek,  and  awoke  with  such  a  start  that 
he  barely  escaped  falling  from  the  top  of 
the  tree  on  to  the  tail  of  his  sleeping 
guard.  This  made  him  more  circum- 
spect, and  to  prevent  slumber  he  held  his 
lids  open  with  his  fingers. 

As  the  sun  rose  Adamson  saw  with 
dismay  that  there  was  no  change  in  the 
blockade.  Huoger  assailed  hini,  with  no 
visible  means  of  satisfying  it.  Had  there 
been  two  scientists  history  could  have 
been  verified  by  the  stronger  devouring 
the  weaker;  but  Adamson  was  alone,  and 
he  saw  with  terror  that  famine  was  com- 
bining with  the  blockade  to  destroy  him. 

Among  other  things  which  our  hero 
did  not  know  was  that  palms  produce 
savory  fruit,  upon  which  the  Arabs  have 
lived  since  the  days  of  Adam.  Now,  a 
ray  of  the  rising  sun  shone  through  the 
massive  leaves  and  revealed  to  him  large 
bunches  of  dates,  and  he  hastened  to 
breakfast  on  this  providential  food. 

A  strange/  thought  came  to  him  after 
breakfast;  he  remembered  an  Egyptian 
book,  in  which  another  scientist  had 
proved  that  crocodiles  are  the  natural 
avengers  of  all  the  outrages  committed 
in  Egypt  by  barbarians.  This  appears 
reasonable,  he  thought;  because  if  croco- 
diles do  not  serve  to  avenge  outrages, 
of  what  use  are  these  horrid  creatures/ 

His  conscience  reproached  him  for  all 
the  irreverences  he  had  committed,  in 
traveling  through  Egypt  without  salut- 
ing the  Pyramids  or  noticing  the  ruins. 
The  usual  resource  of  penitent  criminals 
remained  to  him;  he  repented  and  made 
a  vow  that  if  he  escaped  the  crocodile  he  ' 
would  kiss  the  great  toe  of  Memnon,  who 
sings  at  sunrise. 

This  vow  made,  he  became  more  tran- 
quil, and  looked  to  see  if  it  had  produced 


any  effect  upon  the  monster;  but  it  ap- 
peared not  to  have  heard  the  vow. 

Another  misfortune  accompanying  the 
blockade,  was  a  burning  thirst,  which 
was  augmented  by  the  dates  he  had 
eaten.  How  should  he  quench  it  ?  The 
unfortunate  Tantalus  saw  beneath  him  a 
large  river,  and  he  was  dying  with  thirst. 

Upon  comparing  himself  with  his  com- 
patriot, Robinson  Crusoe,  he  concluded 
that  all  the  advantage  of  position  was 
with  the  latter.  Robinson  passed  a  night 
in  a  tree,  but  he  descended  in  the  morn- 
ing; he  killed  birds  and  ate  them,  he 
drank  of  the  clear  water;  he  built  him- 
self a  habitation,  and  he  did  not  encoun- 
ter any  crocodile. 

**  Happy  Robinson  !  King  and  subject 
at  the  same  time !  And  this  ingrate 
dared  to  complain  !  I  would  like  to  see 
him 'in  my  place  upon  this  tree  !"  said  he. 

Some  light  clouds  began  to  obscure  the 
sun,  and  Adamson.  rejoiced;  he  caunted 
upon  a  good  rain,  and  prepared  his  hands 
to  catch  the  precious  drops  as  they  fell, 
but  his  joy  was  of  short  duration.  His 
tree  unfortunately  was  placed  in  a  lati- 
tude where  rain  never  falls. 

The  crocodile  seemed  to  divine  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  man, and 'With  apparent  delight 
drank  great  draughts  from  the  Nile,  keep- 
ing an  eye  upon  the  tree.  Adamson  was 
disgusted,  which  gave  to  his  thirst  a  new 
irritation.  He  looked  up  and  down  the 
Nile  hoping  to  see  some  boat,  and  attract 
the  attention  of  the  boatmen,  but  this 
hope  was  vain.  The  solitude  was  silent 
as  death. 

Then  his  thought  returned  to  Robinson 
Crusoe;  he  was  an  inventor,  he  had  made 
bread,  a  parasol,  a  costume,  and  even  a 
pipe.  Privation  made  him  ingenious,  he 
would  have  found  water  had  he  been  here. 
How  would  he  have  accomplished  it  ? 

The  savant  reflected  a  long  time  how 
to  invent  the  means  of  procuring  water. 
Finally  he  clapped  his  hands  with  joy; 
he  had  discovered  a  way  which  promised 
success. 

He  set  himself  immediately  to  the  work ; 
he  broke  off  several  long  branches  and  tied 
the  ends  together  by  means  of  filaments 
peeled  from  the  stems.  This  done,  he 
awaited  the  moment  when  the  crocodile 
made  its  little  promenade  to  the  bank, 
then  he  let  his  pump  down  into  the 
river  where  the  spongy  leaves  drank 
in  the  water.     Then  he  drew  it  up  with 
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great  precaution,  and  moistened  his 
parched  lips  from  the  leaves  wet  with  the 
sweet,  fresh  water,  and  doubly  sweet. 

Our  hero  laughed  with  joy;  and  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  he  continued  the  ex- 
perience, and  delivered  himself,  without 
measure,  to  all  the  excess  of  intemper- 
ance. He  laughed  above  all  at  the  idea 
of  mystifying  his  crocodile. 

Re-assured  upon  the  two  primary  nec- 
essaries of  life,  Adamson  began  to  think 
that  he  had  suffered   some  during  the 


night  for  want  of  clothing;  the  absence 
of  it  through  the  tropical  heat  of  the  day 
appeared  favorable,  but  he  must  think  of 
some  covering  for  the  night.  So  he 
gathered  a  quantity  of  enormous  leaves, 
and  seating  himself  like  a  tailor,  he  m.ade 
himself  a  garment,  which,  without  be- 
longing to  the  latest  style,  had  a  char- 
acter quite  picturesqua  Now  he  was 
lodged,  clothed,  nourished,  and  his  thirst 
quenched,  all  at  the  expense  of  nature. 


(To  he  conHnueA.) 
FOR  MILLIONAIRES  ONLY. 

p.    If.  IfAONUSSON,    PH.   D.,   PB0FE880B  OF  PSTOHOLOGT    AND    METHODS, 

STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOL,  MATYILLB,  N.  D. 


The  great  object  of  all  education  should 
be  to  make  man  <<  The  son  of  all  the 
ages. "  But  hitherto  we  have  only*  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  the  son  of  his  own 
day  and  generation,  and  a  rather  lop- 
sided representative  even  of  that.  Why? 
We  do  not  task  the  past  with  enough  of 
man's  education.  Each  race,  each  age, 
has  had  its  mission,  has  been  a  chosen 
people  of  the  Lord  for  some  phase  of 
human  development;  and  from  each  the 
modern  student  has^a  lesson  to  learn,  if 
he  would  develop  harmoniously.  The 
Latin  race  teaches  us  law,  and  the  Ger- 
manic, liberty;  the  Greek,  beauty,  and 
the  Hebrew,  religion.  And  one  race 
cannot  undertake  the  labor  set  for  an- 
other. There  never  was,  and  there  never 
will  be,  another  Iliad  written.  It  taked 
a  Greek  race  with  the  surroundings  of 
800  B.C.  to  do  it.  Vergil  tried  to  make 
another,  and  produced  a  brilliant  failure. 
The  iSneid  may  be  beautiful,  but  its  spirit 
differs  toto  coele  from  its  professed  pattern. 
In  the  education  of  humanity,  no  race 
can  perform  a  vicarious  work  for  another. 

The  life  of  a  nation  or  an  age  is  crys- 
tallized in  its  language.  A  nation's 
tongue  is  its  incarnation.  Any  one  that 
knows  two  languages  so  as  to  use  both 
fluently,  knows  that  each  carries  with  it 
a  distinct  world  of  sympathies  and  an- 
tipathies, tendencies  in  thoughts  and 
habits  of  feelings.  The  very  tone  of  your 
whole  soul-life  changes  as  you  turn  from 
English  to  German.  And  this  tone,  or 
fundamental  color  of  thought,  is  its  most 
precious  essence.  It  is  this  elusive 
property  which  distinguishes  the  savage 
from  the  civilized  man,  the  oriental  from 
the  occidental.     The  crude  rules  of  logic 


are  the  same  the  world  over.  The  ansr 
lytic  thought  of  the  gladiator  was  pretty 
.^uch  the  same  as  that  of  the  Christian 
'martyr;  2-|-3=r4  iu  China  and  in  America; 
and  in  both  countries,  saints  and  sinners 
are  equally  conversant  with  the  fact. 
But  the  fundamental  tendencies  of  a 
man,  that  which  most  truly  is  he  himself, 
eludes  the  crude  power  of  analysis. 
Hence,  it  happens  that  the  deepest  and 
truest  message  of  a  race  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  the  tongue  of  another  without 
considerable  loss;  in  fact,  without  tbe 
loss  of  that  which  gives  it  perfection. 

In  order  to  profit  by  the  instruction  of 
a  race  or  age,  we  must,  then,  in  short,  be 
that  race  or  age,  not  simply  know  about  it. 
But,  if  the  individual  shall  thus  go  to 
school  with  all  mankind  as  teachers,  he 
can  not  afford  to  be  impartial.  He  must 
choose  his  teachers,  and  pick  out  a  few 
favorites.  The  Hottentots  are  not  so 
important  to  him  as  the  Germans,  if  he 
is  wise.  A  good,  well-rounded  educa- 
tion ought  to  include  a  course  with  the 
great  leaders  in  the  world-drama  such 
as  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Latins, 
the  medisBval  Europeans,  the  Reformers, 
the  Teutons,  the  *< enlightened"  philoso- 
phers, the  Romanticists,  and  the  modern 
industrial  Englishmen,  speculative  Ger- 
mans, and  polished  Frenchmen.  When 
^'finished"  he  should  be  each  one  of  these, 
and  hence  better  than  any  one  of  them. 
Modern  educational  thought  recognizes 
this,  but  by  no  means  in  a  full  and  har- 
monious manner.  Tbe  Greek  element  is 
not  recognized  as  it  should  be.  For  our 
age  is,  in  one  word,^  the  dynamic  age, 
and  hence  blind  to  aesthetics.  A  Brooic- 
lyn  bridge  is  a  trifle  for  us ;  to  span  a 
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continent  with  our  voice  is  mere  play ; 
and  even  a  tunnel  under  the  sea  is  more 
than  a  dream ;  but  a  Parthenon  is  an 
impossibility.  The  Latin  idea  of  govern- 
ment is  tolerably  respected  among  us, 
and  the  Hebrew  lesson  of  faith  has  the 
whole  organism  of  the  churph  at  its  com- 
mand;  but  G-reek  ideality  not  only  has 
few  worthy  champions,  but  has  to  sus- 
tain the  atrocities  of  certain  childless 
women  and  emasculated  men  that  go 
daft  on  <<®sthetics."  Hence  we  need  a 
good  Greek  education.  We  should  be- 
come in  a  measure  Homer  and  Plato, 
Phidias  and  Pericles. 

*'*'  Take  the  classical  course  in  any  good 
college?",    you    say.     No,    thank     you. 
The  college  courses  in  Greek  are  not  a 
Greek  education.     The   pupil   thinks  in 
English,  translates  into  English,  is  ques- 
tioned  in   English,   flirts  with   his  fem- 
inine classmate  in  U.  S.  slang,  sits  in  an 
American   room,    with  modern    scenery 
pouring  in  through  every  window.     The 
probability  is  that  the  only  truly  Hel- 
lenic element  in  the  recitation  is  a  wood- 
cut of  the  Acropolis   and   six   minutes' 
Greek  reading  in  barbarous  accent  and 
with  no  attempt  at  intelligent  attention 
from  the  rest  of  the  class.     Six  minutes 
a  day  five  days  in  the  week,  cannot  pro- 
duce very  brilliant  results.     The  trouble 
is,  we  spend  six  years  in  the  study  of 
Greek  syntax  and  think  we  study  Greek. 
Now,  the  Greeks,  as  a  rule  did  not  know 
any  syntax  until  they  degenerated  ;  and, 
if  we  wish  to  become  Greeks,  we  are  not 
.  helped  one  whit  nearer  to  our  goal  by 
being  able  to  analyze  the    Iliad.     The 
stupendous  grind  in  the  sentence  analy- 
sis  and    etymology    to   which    classical 
students  are  subjected,  is  not  a  classical 
study  at  all.     It  is  rankly  modern. 

It  is  training  in  analytic  thought,  and 
has  the  same  tendency  as  algebra,  for- 
mal logic  or  physics.  No  doubt;  it  is 
good  **mental  gymnastics,"  but  our  cur- 
riculum is  overloaded  with  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  mental  gymnastics  already. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  analytic  and  ana- 
tomic thought  in  modern  times,  and  it  is 
sad  indeed  that  we  should  think  that  we 
introduce  a  complementary  study  when 
really  we  are  only  overloading  the  camel 
whose  back  is  already  nigh  breaking. 
,  Now  why  does  not  some  of  the  million- 
aire readers  of  The  Public  School  Jour- 
nal make  himself  immortal  by  eslablish- 


ing  and  endowing  a  true  Greek  academy?. 
Not  a  Greek  and  Latin  academy,  for  the 
average  human  life  in  these  ages  is  too 
busy  to  devote  more  than  some  two 
years  to  the  subject;  and,  in  that  case, 
\\  is  folly  to  attempt  two  civilizations. 
This  academy  should  be  situated  some 
hours'  or  half  hours'  distance  outside  of 
a  large  city.  Plenty  of  ground  should 
be  given,  that  it  may  be  a  grove  as  well 
as  a  house,  or  houses,  as  was  the  first 
academy.  Here  the  student  should  be 
given  two  years  of  Attic  life.  The  bouses 
should  be  Greek,  as  far  as  modern  com- 
fort would  allow.  The  manners  and  eti- 
quette, purely  Attic;  and  every  word 
spoken,  Hellenic.  As  to  dress,  table 
customs,  etc. ,  the  Frank  could  not  very 
well  be  constantly  subjected  to  the 
primitive  ways  of  the  Hellenes;  but  still 
every  boy  and  girl  sho.uld  know  how  «*it 
feels"  to  recline  at  the  table  and  to  wear 
chiton,  himation,  and  chlamys.  Society 
should  be  organized  on  a  Greek  basis. 
There  should  be  demes  and  gentes,  a 
gerousia  of  the  seniors,  or  an  elected 
boule.  The  freshmen  should  be  called 
metoici  the  first  six  months;  and  honors 
in  class  should  be  conferred  by  promo- 
tion from  say,  hippeis  to  pentacosiome- 
dimni. 

But  the  chief  distinction  should  be  the 
use  of  absolutely  the  Greek  tongue  only. 
To  the  old-style  student,  this  will  seem 
ridiculous  and  impossible,  but  it  is  in  fact 
the  most  natural  way.  Providence  sent 
babies  into  Greece  without  interpreters 
and  they  managed  to  learn  the  language 
— in  fact  became  *« natives"  in  it.  It 
has,  besides,  been  established  by  experi- 
ments from  Roger  Ascham  toGouinthat, 
by  constant  practice,  an  ordinary  human 
being  can  learn  any  language  enough  to 
make  himself  understood  in  everyday 
matters,  in  three  months.  For  at  this 
academy  the  student  would,  have  sixteen 
hours'  Greek  a  day,  on  the  average.  He 
would  learn  Greek  from  the  moment  he 
awoke  in  the  morning  until  he  fell  asleep 
again  at  night;  and  soon  he  would  even 
dream  in  the  Attic  tongue.  Greek  would 
leak  in  through  eyes  and  ears  all  day 
long,  whether  he  attended  to  it  or  not. 
In  a  year,  the  pupil  would  move  with 
perfect  ease  in  a  Greek  debate;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  two  years,  he  would  be 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  Hellenic  world. 
Ayd  still,  it  should  be  noted  that  we  pro- 
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pose  to  waste  no  more- time  and  energy 
than  is  done  in  any  firsVclass  college  in 
the  classical  course.  Latin  and  G-reek 
takes  fully  half  of  the  energy  of  the  four 
years.  Besides,  a  three  years'  prepara- 
tion is  required,  of  which  at  least  one 
year's  work  is  on  the  classical  studies. 
Thus  the  average  A.  B.  has  wasted  three 
solid  years  on  a  classical  course  that 
would  have  made  him  unintelligible  in 
Athens  or  Rome.  On  the  plan  here  ad- 
vocated, any  ordinary  pupil  could  be 
made  as  much  of  a  Greek  as  it  is  good  for 
him  to  be,   in  two-thirds  of  that  time. 


The  studies  of  this  school  should,  of 
course,  be  Greek  history,  antiquities, 
and  literature.  Some  modem  Greek 
books  and  periodicals  might  be  used  in 
addition,  to  give  variety  and  to  show  the 
connection  between  classical  and  modern 
times. 

So,  in  the  name  of  classical  culture,  we 
hereby  extend  an  invitation  to  every  one 
who  is  seeking  what  he  may  endow,  to 
beoefit  humanity  by  founding  an  institu- 
tion in  which  the  needed  Hellenic  ele- 
ment of  true  education  could  be  preserved 
and  spread. 


HEREDITY  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

PKOF.  SAMUEL  E.  HABWOOD,  OF   SOUTHEBN  ILLIH0I6  NOBMAL  UNIVEB8ITY. 


Modern  thought  bases  the  unfolding  of 
any  being  upon  the  relations  of  two 
things,  the  self  and  the  environment. 
The  exact  relations  of  these  two  comple- 
ments are  not  known.  The  external  is 
known  to  condition  and  greatly  modify 
the  result;  but  the  inner  being  is  con- 
sidered the  essential  thing, containing  the 
potentialities  of  the  ideal  self,  and  striving 
because  of  its  nature  for  self-realization. 

Each  is  believed  to  leave  an  impress 
upon  the  product,  and  thus  \,o  aid  in 
making  it  the  producer  of  its  kind,  and  in 
its  own  image.  *  The  power  of  a  being 
thus  organized,  to  continue  its  kind  in 
its  own  likeness,  is  heredity.  Heredity, 
then,  is  the  transmission  of  the  phys- 
ical or  psychical  qualities  of  parents  to 
their  offspring.  It  is  <<the  biological  law 
by  which  parents  tend  to  repeat  them- 
selves in  their  descendants."  '<It  is  that 
mysterious  influence  which  fore-or- 
dains that  the  offspring  shall  be  in  the 
likeness  of  its  parents." 

Of  the  existence  of  such  a  law  there  is 
but  little  question.  Opinions  vary,  how- 
ever, as  to  its  real  effects  and  consequent 
value.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  admit  its  bearing  on  both  physical  and 
psychical  life,  as  the  following  citations 
witness: 

1.  <<We  all  inherit  in  a  more  or  less  va- 
riable degree,  the  physical  constitution 
and  mental  aptitude  of  our  parents." 
2.  < 'Certain  aptitudes  of  mind  and  body 
are  inherited,  and  must  be  treated  as  a 
part  of  the  child's  original  capital. "  3. 
'^Inherited  tendencies  and  aptitudes  still 
form  the  foundation  of  character,  but  in- 
dividual  experience  has  come  to  count  as 
an  enormous  factor  in  modifying  the  ca- 


reer of  mankind. "  Because  of  which  one 
must  believe  the  idiot  is  not  an  accident, 
nor  the  irreclaimable  criminal  an  unac- 
countable casualty.  Nor  are  the  great 
solitary  ones  without  explanation.  Each 
is  a  link  in  a  chain  of  organic  beings,  a 
physical  and  a  psychical  consequent  of 
physical  and  psychical  antecedents. 

One  of  the  definitions  above  stated, 
plainly  sets  forth  this  dual  inheritance, 
and  the  others  are.  not  contradictory. 
But  writers 'view  -the  two  kinds  in  two 
different  ways,  according  as  they  are  sci- 
entists or  philosophers.  The  former  base 
their  reasoning  and  conclusions  upon 
physical  law  and  physical  transmission. 
Chief  among  these  are  Darwin  and  Weis- 
mann,  the  very  antipodes  of  thought  upon 
the  subject. 

Both  proceed  from  a  purely  physical 
basis  and  seem  to  explain  only  those  phe- 
nomena connected  with  physical  life. 
Darwin  admits  the  transmission  of  ac- 
quired characteristics.  Weismann  neces- 
sarily denies  it.  The  theories  of  .bothars^ '' 
constructed  to  make  plain  the  inheritance 
of  physical  characteristics.  But  what- 
ever is  true  in  either  or  both,  may  be 
made  useful  in  explaining  similar  phe- 
nomena in  the  realm  of  mind.  The  phi- 
losophers may  be  reduced,  for  our  pur- 
pose, to  two  general  classes. 

The  Empiricists,  of  whom  Spencer  may 
be  reckoned  chief,  claim  that  all  judg- 
ments are  from  experience.  To  them 
there  are  no  necessary  truths.  They 
seem  to  force  all  mental  experince  to  a 
materialistic  origin  and  explanation. 
With  them  experience  is  the  sole  fash- 
ioner of  mind.  Aptitudes  are  not  neces- 
sarily transmitted. 
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The  a  priori  thinkers  admit  that  vari- 
able.  re]AiiMi6«are«fr(nnundividtisl*e^'6ri- 
ence,  but  they  insist  that  necessary  judg- 
ments, certain  truths,  are  from  the  or- 
ganic structure  of  mind. 

Mr.  James  finds  that  certain  element- 
ary qualities  are  original,  innate,  a  priori 
properties  of  subjective  nature,  but  they 
require  the  touch  of  experience  to  awaken 
tbem  into  active  consciousness,  else  they 
slumber  to  all  eternity. 

Amid  the  differences  in  these  theories, 
there  is  a  virtual  acceptance  of  congenital 
transmission.  The  conflict  -centers 
around  acquired  powers.  The  struggle 
is  now  on  between  Wallace  and  Spencer. 
Their  ,Last  thoughts  ..lure  but  a  few 
months  ol.d.  The  former  protests 
against  acquired  transmission,  the 
latter  earnestly  presents  its  claims. 
< 'Natural  selection,*'  says  Mr.  Spencer, 
''is  inadequate  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  brought  into  its  province.*' 
While  it  may  be  essential  as  a  question 
of  science,  it  does  not  seriously  affect  the 
bearing  of  heredity  on  education. 

Admit  that  acquired  characters  are  not 
transmitted.  What  then?  The  child's 
capital  then  consists  of  powers  and  ten- 
dencies received  from  the  unfolding  of 
the  original  elements  of  mind  and 
body.  Education  cannot  add  to  his 
store  for  transmission.  But  it  can 
change  the  individual.  It  can  select  the 
good  and  neglect  the  evil.  It  can  lead 
the  child  to  realize  his  limitations,  to  un- 
derstand his  responsibilities,  and  to  use 
aright  his  powers.  ^  It  can  not  re- 
move the  necessity  for  just  as  careful 
selection  and  emphasis  of  peculiarities  in 
bis  offspring,  but  it  can  limit  the  in- 
fluence of  dangerous  variations. 

If  they  are  transmissible,  does  that 
change  any  one's  responsibility?  The 
parent  has  a  double  chance  for  continu- 
ing his  own  good  or  ill.  If  not  born 
with  the  child,  by  association  they  may 
be  bred  into  it,  thus  becoming  factors  in 
succeeding  generations.  Education  can 
find  positive  as  well  as  negative  methods 
of  making  mind  and  body  stronger. 

From  what  has  preceded,  two  ex- 
treme views  may  be  gathered : 

1.  Heredity  is  absolute  in  its  control. 
It  grounds  the  evolution  of  the  race.  It  de- 
clares that  the  whole  moral  destiny  of  the 
child  is  contained  within  it.  Thecriniinal 
is  born,   not  made.     Grime  is  a  sort  of 


disease   in    harnipny  with  .  all .  striking . 
characteristics.      Education  is  powerless- 
to  modify  greatly  the  race  temperament 
or  the  individual  character. 

2.  The  child  is  born  absolutely  pure 
and  has  no  tendencies  to  evil.  He  is 
made  evil  by  his  contact  with  the  world. 
AH  are  born  with  the  same  powers. 
Each  may  develop  into  any  chosen 
thing.  Differences  are  the  results  of  ed- 
ucation only. 

From  these  may  be  deduced  a 
medium  view.  The  child  has  inherited 
powers  and  tendencies.  He  can  acquire- 
others.  Both  inherited  and  acquired  are- 
transmissible,  and  .probably  tramsmut- 
able.  '  Education  is  the  means  by  which 
to  direct  aright  both  inheritance  and  ac- 
quisition. The  acceptance  of  any  one  or 
of  all  these  views  will  not  destroy  the 
conclusion  that  some  tendencies  are  in- 
herited. Nor  will  it  remove,  though  it 
may  modify,  the  responsibility  of  every 
one  who  has  the  care  of  children. 

He  must  accept  this  law   as  a  force- 
which  may  produce  either  evil  or  good, 
and  which  he  must  counteract  or  make- 
his  ally.     It  will  stand  in  his  way  if  not 
made  his  helper. 

Our  definitions  of  education  presup- 
pose both  forms  of  inheritance.  We- 
sometimes  say  the  purpose  of  education 
is  to  fix  correct  habits  of  mind  and  body. 
We  consider  habit  an  inevitable  and 
necessary  result,  a  source  of  economy  in 
material  and  spiritual  things.  Without 
it  there  can  be  no  great  progress.  The 
self  would  then  be  constantly  attentive  to> 
its  special  movements,  its  immediate  and 
particular  actions.  The  body  would 
always  be  an  eye-servant. 

With  it  the  self  may  establish  tenden> 
cies,  make  activity  automatic,  and  leave- 
the  mcM^hine  to  perform  accurately  its 
task,  while  the  self  is  learning  new 
things,  planning  new  activities,  and 
gaining  new  possessions.  It,  habit, 
thus  makes  itself  a  necessity  to  the- 
orderly  unfolding  of   all    potentialities. 

The  law  of  heredity  compels  a  careful, 
a  really  critical,  study  of  the  child.  It 
reveals  something  of  what  he  really 
is,  and  hints  much  of  what  he  may  be- 
come. It  introduces  him  to  the  teacher 
as  already  a  complexly  composite  being,, 
possessed  of  inheritance  and  acquisitions, 
of  tendencies  and  habits,  helpful  and 
otherwise — a  creature  not   wholly  born 
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nor  made,  an  embryo  to  be  protected 
and  developed.  He  is  influenced  by  the 
original  essential  elements,  by  whatever 
process  evolv^,  is  poa^sessed  of  inherited 
modifications  in  body  and  mind,  and  has 
iilready  been  affected  more  or  less  by  an 
environment  in  part  easily  determined, 
but,  in  a  perhaps  more  influential  part, 
traced  with  peculiar  diflBculty.  The 
teacher  should  learn  from  his  study  of 
the  child  these  things  at  least: 

1.  His  physical  capacities  and  weak- 
nesses. 2.  His  mental  peculiarities  and 
their  relative  strength  and  value.  3. 
His  parentage  and  his  probable  inherit- 
ances. 4.  His  past  environment  and  its 
probable  influence  on  present  condition 
and  future  unfolding.  5.  Some  hints  of 
the  methods  and  means  necessary  to  re- 
move defects  in  his  knowledge,  thought, 
and  life,  and  to  unfold  in  their  stead  ne- 
<cessary  elements  of  strength. 

Whatever  his  original  powers  for  good 
or  ill,  his  parentage  will  in  part  reveal 
their  nature  and  vigor.  Whatever  his 
acquired  peculiarities,  his  past  environ- 
ment will  explain  much  of  their  nature 
and  tenacity — will  show  how  greatly 
modified  he  already  is,  and  suggest  what 
greater  changes  may  be  made.  The 
teacher's  province  is  to  know  their  in- 
fluence and  to  guide  the  child  to  their 
mastery.  He  must  base  his  procedure 
upon  such  knowledge.    . 

But  this  cannot  be  effected  by  external 
appliances.  Self-activity  is  from  within 
and  limits  the  teacher  to  simple  leader- 
ship. The  evil  cannot  be  forcibly  re- 
moved; the  good  cannot  be  mechanically 
increased.  The  growth  of  good  is  the 
death  of  evil,  and  growth  is  from  within. 
The  teacher's  guidance  must  be  by  sug- 
gestion only,  and  by  the  suggestion  of 
the  good  as  more  in  harmony  with  self. 
Any  direct  attack  upon  the  evil  is  but 
an  emphasis  of  that  evil,  and  tends  to  fix 
it  more  firmly  in  the  nature  possessing  it. 

The  teacher  must  present  that  which 
withdraws  activity  from  the  false  and 
attracts  it  toward  the  true.  Thus  he  can 
weaken  the  hold  of  the  old  tendencies 
and  awaken  new  ones,  to  better  things. 
Such  a  mastery  of  child  mind  in  general 
would  decrease  the  stress  upon  uni- 
formity.  With  all  its  gains,  it  is  not 
an  unmixed  good.  It  forgets  or  ignores 
variety  in  mind.  It  assumes  a  unity 
which    does  not  exist.     It  seeks  to  re- 


duce all  to  one  pattern  by  training  all 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  same  line  and 
securing  obedience  by  the  sapie  discipline. 
The '  individual  ceases  to  be  its  problem 
and  the  average  becomes  the  standard  of 
measure. 

A  study  of  child  mind  in  the  light  of 
these  laws,  will  show  that  the  individual 
pupil  must  continue  to  be  the  center  of 
thought  and  care  and  guidance.  In  a 
large  sense,  a  ^^school  of  one"  is  the 
best  school.  The  life  of  the  one  has 
characteristics  found  in  no  other,  and 
his  rational  growth  demands  direction 
suited  to  no  other.  The  law  of  trans- 
mission is  in  him,  and  its  behests  must 
be  regarded.  The  greatest  freedom  for 
the  race  lies  in  tbe  freest  unfolding  of 
the  individual. 

Related  to  the  foregoing  is  precocity. 
It  seeks  to  emphasize  the  individual  to 
excess.  Precocity  indicates  one-sided- 
ness.  Precocious  children  have  rarely 
developed  into  valuable  men  and  women. 
It  may  serve  now  and  then  to  generate  a 
genius;  but  a  race  of  geniuses  is  not 
possible,  nor  is  it  desirable.  Natural 
selection  preserves  the  aggregate  of 
goodly  powers,  and  artificial  selection 
should  do  as  well.  Cultivating  precocity 
is  emphasizing  a  special  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  more  conservative  and 
equally  productive  of  values. 

A  proper  study  of  child  mind  will 
modify  this  zeal  for  precocity,  and  will 
show  that  in  early  maturity  there  is 
danger  of  early  decay,  or  a  transmission 
of  a  sort  of  hot-bed  growth  and  its  ac- 
companying weaknesses.  It  will  greatly 
change  the  estimation  of  specialties,  be- 
cause it  will  question  the  eager  pushing 
of  the  most  apparent  mind  tendencies. 
It  will  more  likely  discover  that,  associ- 
ated with  such  apparent  powers,  there 
are  elements  of  far  greater  value,  and 
will  lead  to  a  more  careful  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends;  that  the  advantages 
from  these  special  powers  may  not  be 
lost,  and  that  others  equally  needful  may 
be  unfolded  and  strengthened. 

One-sided  mental  life  seems  a  sort  of 
craze  with  this  generation.  Division  of 
labor  has  caused  a  temporary  faith  in 
division  of  education  for  «*practical" 
ends.  «<Practicar*  duties  call  loudly  for 
narrowness  in  life,  and  narrowness  in 
life  may  become  hereditary.  Under  this 
practice,   the  average  man  may  be  just 
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as  large  in  the  generation  to  come,  but 
he  will  not  be  found  in  one  individual. 
He  will  be  a  sort  of  composite  from  a 
dozen  callings. 

A  man  may  be  endowed  with  conspic- 
uously marked  persistence,  attention,  and 
judgment.  ««With  no  defects  elsewhere, 
he  may  become  one  of  many  things,  ac- 
cording as  many  exterior  circumstances 
affect  him.''  Such  persistence,  atten- 
tion, and  judgment  seem  special  powers, 
but  they  are  not.  They  accompany  all 
actiyities  of  mind  and  body.  Power  is 
the  great  need,  not  in  one  part  of  the 
machine,  but  in  all.  It  is  the  moral  of 
the  Deacon's  Masterpiece.  *  ^Great  men- 
tal power  in  the  father  means  great  men- 
tal power  in  the  son,"  and  real  power 
can  not  come  from  narrow  unfolding. 

Such  a  knowledge  of  the  child  will  lead 
to  a  more  careful  consideration  of  time 
as  an  element  in  education.  The  hurry 
and  crowding  of  school  life  do  not  favor 
such  consideration.  Much  is  badly  done 
because  it  is  attempted  out  of  time — too 
soon  with  reference  to  the  sequence  of 
subject-matter  or  in  relation  to  the  stage 
of  mind  unfolding.  The  average  again 
controls  where  the  individual  should. 
The  child  must  not  be  moved  until,  under 
guidance,  he  is  able  to  move  himself. 
His  material  position  may  be  changed, 
his  spiritual  place  remains  the  same. 
Not  only  is  he  injured,  but  others  are 
neglected.  The  teacher's  time  and  en- 
ergy are  lost,  wasted  in  futile  efforts  to 
perform  the  impossible.  Should  the 
child  come  to  these  things  again  with 
maturity  sufficient  to  master  and  enjoy 
them,  interest  is  dull  and  results  are 
small.  Haste  and  forgetfulness  of  hered- 
ity have  wasted  power. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  the 
spread  of  hereditary  diseases.  It  is  won- 
derfully wise  in  the  control  of  pestilence 
and  epidemics;  but  it  shortens  the  aver- 
age of  life  by  the  transmission  of  far 
more  destructive  ills.  In  its  care  of  the 
unfortunate,  it  multiplies  weakness.  It 
may  cultivate  sympathy  and  helpfulness, 
but  it  hinders  the  operation  of  nature's 
method  in  exterminating  the  valueless. 
Infantile  mortality  is  only  one  way 
nature  strives  to  use  in  stamping  out 
the  unfit.  This  makes  her  seem  cruel, 
but  she  <  'is  ever  more  ready  to  assist  the 
doer  of  good  than  the  doer  of  evil."  She 
seeks  to  remove  the  weak,  which  civilized 


life  tends  to  multiply;  and  to  preserve 
the  strong,  which  are  the  real  values  to 
any  progressive  life. 

Counteracting  this  spread  of  inherited 
weakness  does  not  mean  less  mercv  and 
more  hard-hearted  inhumanltv;  but  less 
irrational  charity  and  more  wisdom  in 
that  mercy,  extending  it  to  those  who 
come  after.  The  transmission  of  known 
weakness  is  a  crime  against  offspring, 
because  it  entails  suffering  where  com- 
fort is  the  riorhtful  inheritance.  Care 
of  the  unfortunate  need  not  include  their 
reproduction.  The  barrier  is  limitation 
of  probable  transmission.  Some  one  has 
declared  that  "every  year  thousands  of 
children  are  born  with  pedigrees  that 
would  condemn  puppies  to  the  horse- 
pond"  before  their  eyes  are  opened. 

Another  has  said  that  from  education, 
the  modern  cure  for  all  ills,  we  can  ex- 
pect nothing;  for  we  find  that  in  the 
upper  classes,  where  education  should 
be  most  advanced,  truth  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  to  offspring  is  less  plenti- 
ful than  among  the  ignorant.  The 
remedy  lies  in  a  cultivated  public  opinion 
which  will  guard  against  poverty  in 
physical  and  mental  life  as  earnestly  as' 
against  poverty  in  material  possessions. 

This  must  begin  in  the  public  schools. 
The  root  of  these  evils  must  be  taught 
until  a  public  sentiment  is  grown  which 
will  look  toward  the  perfection  of  body 
as  the  best  instrument  of  mind.  Teach 
lists  of  inherited  diseases  and  the  forms 
into  which  they  may  be  transmitted. 
Urge  the  influence  that  each  has  in  the 
average  of  life.  Show  how  neglect  has 
emphasized  decadence  in  civilized  life, 
especially  as  presented  in  urban  popula- 
tions. Such  knowledge,  judiciously  re- 
ceived by  the  child,  would  fit  him  for 
broader  and  better  views  and  higher 
aspiration. 

The  teacher  should  be  able  to  make 
the  child  feel  that  things  we  call  great 
are  not  so  by  chance.  Men,  nations,  the 
race,  the  earth,  the  universe,  are  such 
through  the  unfolding  of  inward  powers  ; 
their  glory  and  their  shame  have  come 
from  their  use  of  energy  forwarded 
through  the  ages.  The  child  should  see 
that  '< Newton  and  Shakespeare,"  and 
their  thousand  compeers,  ' '  are  not  acci- 
dents, but  the  advance  heralds  of  the 
coming  man."  He  must  realize  that  he 
has  a  share  in  the  advent  of  this  coming 
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man ;  that  he  lives  iu  and  for  the  race, 
the  ideal ;  that  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  advanced  with  the  dignity  of 
the  race ;  that  his  own  highest  and 
noblest  function  is  the  transmission  of 
the  best  in  body  and  soul ;  that  aught 
else  is  a  selfishness  which  is  self-de- 
structive, and  that  such  transmission  is 
a  self-sacrifice  which  immortalizes  its 
own  selfhood.  This  spirit  sanctifies  the 
body  and  makes  it  ^*a  temple  fit  for  the 
indwelling  of  the  spirit  of  God."  This 
spirit  ennobles  the  indwelling  soul  and 
makes  it  fit  to  stand  in  the  presence  of 
the  Infinite  Father. 

The  removal  of  a  defect  is  far  more 
difficult  than  fixing  either  defect  or  ex- 
cellence in  a  child.  When  a  being  has 
become  mature  and  strong,  change  is 
accompanied  with  far  more  difficulty. 
This  explains  the  inertia  of  the  race.  It 
is  a  sort  of  conservation  of  energy.  The 
missionary's  greatest  obstacle  lies  here. 
National  Ijfe  and  thought  do  not  easily 
change  their  direction.  Generations 
come  and  go,  but  they  show  small  incre- 
ments of  change.  These  begin  with  the 
children.  To  change  a  people  requires  a 
change  in  the  system  of  education. 
Holmes  is  right,  <<To  educate  a  child, 
begin  a  hundred  years  before  he  is  born." 
To  educate  a  nation  or  race,  the  begin- 
ning must  be  made  centuries  before  it 
comes.  Could  educators  agree  upon  the 
measure  of  the  man  desired  in  the  next 


millennium  and  then  .transmit  their 
theory  and  practice,  the  millennium  would 
realize  in  its  manhood  the  product  of 
their  agreement. 

There  are  signs  of  a  movement  toward 
this  end.  Educators  recognize  race  evo- 
lution through  the  law  of  race  transmis- 
sion, and  are  seeking  means  to  effect 
the  wisest  unfolding.  They  see  that  in- 
telligence has  modified  the  influence  of 
natural  selection  in  the  progress  of  man, 
and  that  artificial  selection  is  to  play  a 
far  more  important  part  in  perfecting 
the  race.  It  is  an  instrument  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  preservation  of  abounding 
good.  They  care  for  the  body  as  a 
necessary  factor  in  the  best  product; 
they  care  for  the  soul  as  the  essential 
being  whose  good  they  seek.  Offspring 
carries  with  it  everywhere  the  impress 
of  parentage.  Environment  contributes 
weal  or  woe. 

These  things  educators  and  philan- 
thropists admit,  and  urge  reformatories 
instead  of  the  gallows,  schools  for  chil- 
dren instead  of  prisons  for  men.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  kindergarten  and 
kindred  institutions,  as  they  carry  help 
to  a  better  life  among  the  children  of 
poverty  and  sin.  It  is  rounded  living 
they  seek  to  teach.  Head,  heart,  and 
hand  form  the  trinity  that  moves 
humanity  forward,  and  educators  must 
use  the  tendencies  accumulated  from  in- 
heritance and  acquisition. 


WALKS  ABROAD* 

WILLIAM  HA.WLBY  SMITHf 


I  have  been  trying  my  hand  a  little  at 
the  census  business,  or  perhaps  con- 
sensus would  come  nearer  expressing 
what  I  have  been  attempting  to  find  out. 
For  a  long  time  I  have  been  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  matter  oi  teaching  read- 
ing in  our  public  schools,  and  because 
*  *  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating," 
and  that  the  further  fact  remains  that  a 
*»  workman  is  known  by  his  chips,"  I  have 
been  tasting  the  reading  puddings,  so  to 
speak,  that  our  schools  are  now  making 
and  baking;  and  examining  the  chips 
that  fly  off  as  our  teachers  <<  hew  to  the 
line"  in  the  reading  classes,  let  what  will 
come  of  it. 


^Copyright  by  Wm.  Haw)«>y  Smith,  1803. 


And  here  are  some  of  the  things  that 
I  have  found:  To  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning (and  let  me  say,  right  here,  that 
my  report  will,  for  the  most  part,  like 
all  other  census  reports,  merely  state 
things  as  I  have  found  them,  leaving 
other  folks  to  form  conclusions  there- 
from), I  started  out  with  the  purpose  of 
asking jt>rtmary  teachers  just  two  ques- 
tions, the  first  of  these  being.  What 
method  of  teaching  reading  do  you  usef 
and  the  second,  Will  you  tell  me  yow 
oton  private  opinion  about  the  real  merits 
of  such  method,  based  on  your  own  ex- 
perience, and  unbiased  by  anyone  else's 
opinion  or  say  .so?     With  these  two  ques- 

tAothorof  Evolution  of  Dodd. 
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tioDS  formulated  I  set  out  on  my  census 
pilgrimage. 

I  had  almost  no  trouble  at  all  iu  get- 
ting prompt  and  unequivocal  answers  to 
the  first  of  my  questions.  Whenever  I 
propounded  the  same,  the  reply  would 
come  back  to  me  as  a  ball  comes  back' 
from  the  bat,  and  always  straight  at  me. 
There  were  no  »<fouls"  made,  no  *<strikes" 
called.  It  was  a  straight  pitch  and  a 
square  bat,  every  time. 

And  in  almost  every  case,  north, south, 
east,  or  west,  in  city,  town,  or  country, 
I  got  one  of  two  replies.  Either  my  re- 
spondent would  say,  **I  use  the  word- 
method  of  teaching, '^  or  '<I  use  the 
sentence-method."  There  were  some 
slight  variations  in  these  replies,  some 
teachers  working  in  a  personal  adjective 
in  their  answers,  as  '<I  use  Brown's 
word-method;"  or  **I  use  Jones's  sen- 
tence-method;*' but  this  seemed  to  be  a 
small  matter,  so  far  as  the  general  trend 
of  methods  was  concerned.  In  one  or 
two  cases  I  got  a  reply,  albeit  from 
rather  old-fashioned  folks,  <*I  use  the 
alphabet-method;"  but  the  great  bulk,  at 
least  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
I  put  the  question  bo,  answered  either 
"word-method"   or  <* sentence-method/' 

And  so  my  census  on  this  first  ques- 
tion seems  to  have  determined  this  fact 
(for  I  took  schools  at  random  in  some 
twelve  different  states)  that  the  great 
bulk  of  our  primary  teaching  of  reading 
is  now  done  by  the  **  word-method, "  ^or 
the  '  ^  sentence-method. "  I  consider  that 
point  fairly  established.  I  make  no  com- 
ments; I  only  record  the  fact. 

But  when  I  propounded  my  second 
question,  then  came  the  rub.  To  return 
to  my  base  ball  figure  of  speech,  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  for  me,  at  first,  to  get 
anybody  to  *'  bat  to  my  pitching"  at  all. 
Some  would  strike  towards  what  I  said, 
but  would  take  great  pains  not  to  hit  the 
real  issue  by  so  much  as  a  **tick." 
Others  would  ** swipe"  my  interrogation 
clear  out  of  bounds  on  a  '^foul,"  and 
baffle  all  my  efforts  to  get  them  to  really 
•* play  ball." 

But  I  finally  got  what  I  wanted.  I'm 
not  a  Mason,  but  by  working  the 
** never  '11  tell,"  secret  service  system  on 
my  reluctant  non-respondents,  I  finally 
began  to  get  results.  These  results  I 
am  glad  I  am  now  able  to  make  public 
without  betraying   those    who    reposed 


their  confidence  in  mc,  since  all  the 
pledge  I  gave  them  (and,  indeed,  all 
they  asked  me  to  give  them),  was  that, 
in  anything  I  might  hereafter  say,  I 
would  not  reveal  the  identity  of  my  in- 
formant. Curious  fact,  that ;  that  we 
all  hesitate  to  give  an  honest  personal 
opinion  unless  we  can  run  to  cover  under 
an  in  cog! 

Well,  when  I  had  finally  found  the 
way  to  get  any  replies  at  all  to  my 
second  question,  the  answers  came  with 
a  uniformity  that  was  somewhat  remark- 
able, to  say  the  least;  especially  in  view 
of  the  reluctance  to  respond,  noted  above. 
With  a  very  few  exceptions,  which  I  can 
readily  account  for,  the  replies  all 
agreed  on  the  following  points,  namely, 
that  these  two  systems  of  teaching  read- 
ing tend  to  make  excellent  vocal  readers 
of  reading  matter,  the  words  or  sen- 
tences of  which  have  been  told  to  the 
children  to  start  on/  but  the  pupils  thus 
taught  do  not  read  new  matter  well,  and 
that  they  do  not  spell  well.  How  is  it  in 
your  case,  beloved?  The  census  I. have, 
detailed  is  neither  an  imagined  or  a  fan- 
ciful statement.  It  is  on  the  bed-rock  of 
the  actual;  and,  being  so,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  worthy  of  some  special  consideration. 

And  what  I  am  anxious  for  is  that  it 
should  have  the  special  consideration  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  primary  teachers, 
because  it  is  they  who  know  more  about 
it  than  any  one  else.  This  may  not 
seem  so  at  first,  but  think  about  it  awhile, 
and  the  light  will  appear. 

To  help  out  on  that  line  a  little,  the 
line  of  theorist  versus  the  actual  doer  of 
the  thing  theorized  about  (call  them 
superintendent  and  teachers,  if  you  would 
like  to),  let  me  quote  from  a  letter  that 
lies  before  me.  The  man  who  writes  it 
has  been  a  superintendent  of  city  schools 
for  many  a  long  year,  and  is  among  the 
best  of  the  lot,  and  he  writes  me  thus: 

**I  want  to  tell  you  of  another  new 
continent  that  I  have  discovered,  pre- 
empted, and  explored  second-handed. 

*<I  have  been  reading  for  the  past  four 
or  five  years  of  the  wonderful  discoveries 
by  a  few  of  the  leading  educational 
thinkers  who  have  been  studying  their 
children,  their  grandchildren,  etc.,  and 
I  have  been  charmed,  elated,  almost 
transported  at  the  wonderful  facility 
with  which  these  little  prodigies  have 
absorbed  and  reflected  knowledge. 
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MMore's  the  pity,  bloated  with  this 
iaformation,  I  have  gone  systematically 
to  work  to  make  the  life  of  my  primary 
teachers  an  absolute  hiatus  of  misery  and 
dread,  by  requiring  them  to  do  as  much 
work  as  was  accomplished  by  these  little 
prodigies  of  perfection. 

<  *  It  is  quite  likely  that  I  should  have 
gone  on  at  this  nerve-straining  rate  to 
the  end  of  my  superintending  career  had 
not  the  Good  Father  sent  one  of  those 
sunbeams  to  gladden  my  life,  in  the 
shape  of  a  fiesh-and- blood  boy.  Like  his 
dad,  he  refused  to  be  a  prodigy,  and  I 
have  discovered,  in  my  efforts  to  find 
what  he  knows  and  what  he  can  do,  that 
he  is  many  degrees  removed  from  the 
perfection  outlined  by  Perez  and  others 
of  his  kind. 

**I  think  I  have  learned  more  about 
how  much  it  takes  to  teach  some  chil- 
dren a  few  things  than  I  could  have 
learned  from  a  stack  of  books  high 
enough  to  enable  me  to  see  into  the 
Promised  Land. 

^<I  think,  also,  I  shall  hereafter  be 
more  humane  to  my  primary  teachers, 
in  fact  to  all  my  corps  of  assistants,  than 
ever  before." 

There,  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  fair 
setting  forth  of  **Theory  vs.  Practice." 
And  there  needs  to  be  just  such  a  round- 
ing up  of  these  two,  every  now  and  then, 
if  they  keep  in  line  as  they  ought  to. 
This  theorizing  business,  especially  when 
it  takes  analogical  reasoning  along  as  a 
partner,  is  apt  to  very  soon  become  a 
gay  deceiver,  and  to  leave  its  votaries  in 
all  sorts  of  predicaments,  just  when  they 
are  feeling  cocksure  the  next  step  will 
land  them  in  the  millennium. 

And  so,  to  come  back  to  that  cold  and 
heartless  census  report  (for  such  the  like 
always  are;  but  it  is  they  that  put  the 
ultimate  test  to  all  theories),  these  prim- 
ary teachers,  who  have  honestly  given 
me  their  own  private  opinions  about  the 
real  merits  of  the  present  system  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read^  have  brought  out 
some  facts  that  must  give  all  theorists 
about  the  matter  something  to  think  of. 

And  just  here  will  you  kindly  oblige 
me  by  pronouncing,  instantly  and  at  first 
sight,  by  either  the  word-  or  sentence- 
method,  whichever  you  prefer,  and  with- 
out having  anyone  tell  you  what  the 
word  is,  so  that  you  can  say  it  over  after 


them,      the     following:      Honorificabili- 
tudinity ! 

And  if  you  fail  to  fetch  it  on  sight,  the 
first  time,  I  wish  you  would  reflect  just 
a  little  as  to  how  you  will  finally  *^down 
it."  For  you  will  finally  down  it.  And 
when  you  have  done  so,  just  stand  off  a 
little  ways  so  that  you  can  put  the  act 
into  perspective,  and  see  how  it  was  that 
)'0.u  did  it.  And  then  will  you  please 
ask  yourself  if  the  methods  of  teaching 
primary  reading  that  you  are  using  in 
your  school  are  enabling  your  pupils  to 
*'down"  new  words  when  they  come  to 
them,  without  someone's  telling  them 
what  they  are?  Just  think  it  over,  that's 
all. 

And  that  is  what  I   got  out  of  that 
part  of  my  census  work. 

As  I  pursued  my  investigations  in  the 
higher  grades  I  took  a  little  diflfereDt 
course.  I  kept  tab  on  the  number  of 
pupils  who,  as  they  regularly  read  in 
their  classes,  read  right  along,  easily, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  their  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  words  indicated  that  they 
understood  what  it  was  all  about  that 
they  were  reading  from  their  books. 
And  on  this  count  I  will,  if  you  please, 
report  rather  my  own  impression  than  to 
state  numerically  the  results  of  my  work. 

After  watching  the  point  carefully  for 
months,  I  am  convinced  that  the  average 
reading  book,  above  the  third  reader,  is 
much  too  hard  for  the  average  pupil. 
ThQ  themes  are,  many  of  them,  too  lofty 
(I  guess  that  is  the  word),  and  especially 
the  poetry  is  beyond  the  range  of  vision 
of  the  average  pupil. 

And  I  must  insist  that  it  is  the  aver- 
age pupil  that  we  must  keep  in  mind  in 
all  these  things.  What  are  our  schools 
for,  anyhow?  Sometimes  I  am  led  to 
think  that  they  are  for  the  bright  pupils, 
whom  we  want  to  fit  for  college!  I 
wonder  if  it  is  so? 

And  in  the  higher  books  this  difficulty 
that  I  have  noted  seems  to  grow  worse. 
Indeed,  as  I  think  about  it,  I  fear  the 
evil  (if  such  it  be)  is  one  of  pretty  long 
standing.  I  have  a  dim  and  misty  re- 
collection about  **  Webster's  reply  to 
Walpole,"  or  «*  Pitt's  reply  to  Hayne," 
or  something  of  that  sort,  that  I  was  set 
to  wading  through  at  about  eleven  years 
of  age.  The  exercise  evidently  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  me! 
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But  here  is  the  chief  point  that  has 
impressed  me  about  all  that  I  have  seen 
or  sought  to  see  regarding  the  teaching 
of  reading.  We  spend  the  great  bulk  of 
the  time  that  we  devote  to  such  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  upon  vocal  work — 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  read  aloud ;  when 
the  fact  is  that  not  one  per  cent  of  all  we 
read  after  we  get  out  of  school  will  be 
oral  reading!  But  the  art  of  reading 
well  silently,  of  getting  the  thought  out 
of  the  words  upon  the  page  as  a  bee 
gathers  the  honey  out  of  a  flower — how 
much  time  and  attention  do  we  devote  to 
that?  How  well  do  we  teach  our  chil- 
dren to  read  books  to  themselves?  What 
plans  are  we  working  to  that  end?  Is  it 
worth  while  to  have  any  special  plans  to 
accomplish  such  a  result?  If  the  great 
bulk  of  the  reading  we  are  to  do  in  life 
must  be  silent  reading,  is  it  wise  to  keep 
that  fact  in  view  when  teaching  reading 
in  the  public  schools?  These  are  things 
to  think  about.  Not'  for  superintendents 
alone,  but  for  the  rank  and  file — for  you 
in  especial. 

But  it  is  a  question,  how  to  get  re- 
sults out  of  the  reading  class  that  are 
satisfactory,  all  along  the  line.  Children 
are  so  different  about  learning  to  read, 
aren't  they?  Why,  we  had  a  little  girl 
five  years  old  at  our  house  this  last  sum- 
mer, who  took  Carlyle's  **Sartor  Resar- 
tus"  off  my  library  shelf  and  opened  it 
at  random,  and  read  right  down  the 
page  as  ^^Tammas"  himself  might  have 
dooe.  The  little  button  of  a  thing;  I 
don't  believe  she  would  have  weighed 
forty  pounds,  all  told,  and  yet  she  read 
like  an  antiquary.  She  has  never  been 
to  school.  She  isn't  old  enough  to  go  to 
school.  No  one  ever  taught  her  to  read. 
Next  year  she  will  be  old  enough  to  go 
to  school.  I  wonder  if  she  will  be  sent 
to  the  chart  class,  and  have  to  say  **I 
have  a  cat,"  while  she  whisks  the  pointer 
across  the  blackboard  where  the  chalk 
says  *<  I  have  a  cat!" 

I  don't  want  to  say  a  mean  thing,  or 
be  sarcastic,  but  some  of  the  things  that 
I  see  as  I  go  about  make  me  want  to  say 
something.     And  the  question  is,  what 

I  once  read  the  story  of  an  English- 
man who  hanged  himself  because  they 
had  brought  hivn  his  tea  without  sugar. 
There  are  hours  in  li^e  when  the  most 
trifling  cross  takes  the    form  of  a  calam- 


shall  be  done  with  this  little  girl  wb^  n 
she  goes  to  the  reading  class  next  year? 

I  grant  that  her  case  is  exceptional, 
wonderfully  exceptional,  and  that  the 
general  trend  cannot  be  set  aside  for  the 
entirely  unique.     But  yet? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  my  neigh- 
bor's boy,  who,  at  eleven  years  of  age 
bungles  along  at  a  snail's  pace  in  the 
second  reader.  He,  too,  is  exceptional. 
But  both  these  children  will  be  at  school 
next  year;  possibly  in  the  same  school 
(they  or  their  similars),  and  what  shall 
we  do  for  them  ?     That  is  the  question. 

Well,  if  the  system  won't  take  too 
strict  an  account  of  them  they  will  be 
provided  for.  You  could  care  for  them, 
both,  and  keep  them  both  growing, 
couldn't  you,  if  you  could  have  your  way 
about  it  ?  I  think  so.  And  I  wonder  if 
that  isn't  the  thing  to  do.  I  believe, 
too,  that  you  can  be  permitted  to  do  it  if 
you  will  be  as  frank  and  honest  with 
your  superintendents  as  you  have  been 
with  me  in  answering  my  questions.  If 
you  will  tell  them  what  you  honestly 
think,  as  you  have  told  me  what  you  hon- 
estly think,  it  will  help  matters  amaz- 
ingly. It  will  do  them  good,  it  will  do 
you  good.  Don't  be  too  **  brash"  or  too 
rash  about  it,  but  honestly,  quietly,  con- 
scientiously say  your  say,  and  it  will 
have  its  weight  toward  making  your 
school  better,  beyond  question.  Try  it. 
Not  too  hard;  but  just  a  little,  to  see 
how  it  will  work. 

And  now  you  will  say  that  I  haven't 
told  you  how  to  teach  reading.  And  I 
haven't.  Nobody  can  tell  you  how.  All 
anyone  can  do  for  you  is  to  give  you  an 
inkling,  and  then  you  must  work  it  out 
yourself.  That's  the  way  God  has  made 
things  in  this  world,  and  it  is  that  way 
or  none. 

•*No  one  can  grow  for  you — not  one. 
No  one  can  acquire  for  you — not  one." 

All  I  can  ask,  6r  hope  for,  is  that  you 
think  over  my  census,  look  over  your  own 
work,  and  see  if  there  is  anything  for  you 
in  what  T  have  said.  And  if  there  is  I 
shall  be  happy. 


ity.  Our  tempers  are  like  an  opera  glass, 
which  makes  the  object  great  according 
to  the  end  you  look  through. — Attic 
Philosopher, 
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THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


Where  Are  Our  Boyu  P 

In  an  article  headed,  *«Is  He  Right?" 
in  the  November  Journal,  the  ** Village 
Schoolmaster"  takes  the  ground  that  if 
'^our  state  (Iowa)  had  as  many  male 
teachers  as  she  has  of  the  other  sex  our 
schools  would  be  filled  with  young '  men 
and  boys  as  students. " 

I  seriously  question  the  statement. 
It  is  a  reflection  on  the  noble  army  of 
young  women  who  are  earnestly  working 
in  our  schools. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  period  in  the  life 
of  every  boy  when  he  can  be  most  greatly 
helped  by  the  influence  of  a  strong,,  manly 
man;  but  to  infer  that  boys  are  not  to 
be  found  in  our  schools  in  greater  num- 
bers because  men  are  not  in  the  lower 
grades  to  teach  them  is  manifestly  un- 
just to  the  teachers  who  are  there.  It 
is  just  as  fair  to  argue  that  the  girls  are 
to  be  found  in  such  great  numbers  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  women  teachers, 
fli.  Woman  seems  especially  adapted  to 
the  teaching  of  children.  The  female 
teacher  is  doubtless  a  source  of  strength 
to  our  grade  work.  Nearly  every  school 
has  had  an  experience  in  the  lower 
grades  with  male  teachers  who  have 
been  conspicuous  only  for  their  dismal 
failures.  We  hear  much  of  the  German 
system  of  education,  where  only  men  are 
employed  as  teachers;  but  there  are  few 
Americans  who  have  inspected  their 
schools  that  do  not  believe  the  American 
lower  grade  schools  superior. 

While  our  schools  are  far  from  perfect, 
I  believe  we  must  look  without,  in  great 
part,  for  the  influences  that  are  keeping 
o.ur  boys  from  them.  The  teacher  is  but 
one  of  the  many  influences  that  assist  in 
shaping  the  boy's  character. 

In  the  homes  of  many  truant  boys  will 
be  found  weak  parents  who  do  not  real- 
ize the  importance  of  school,  therefore 
they  do  not  compel  the  boy  to  attend 
regularly.  In  Germany  attendance  has 
been  compulsory  for  so  many  genera- 
tions that  no  parent  ever  thinks  of  keep- 
ing his  child  from  school  for  a  trivial 
reason. 


The  boys  and  girls  of  our  land  follow 
two  distinctly  separate  modes  of  life 
from  the  beginning. 

Why  is  our  boy  not  in  church?  Car-, 
tainly  not  because  we  lack  strong,  earn- 
est, consecrated  men  in  the  pulpit.   Does 

>  he  stay  away  frotn  Sabbath  school  be 
cause  no  helpful  men  are  there  as  super- 
intendent and  teachers?  Do  we  miss  bim 
from  the  ranks  of  cultured  society  be- 
cause men  of  brains  and  influence  are 
wanting  there?  By  ho  means.  Those 
who  are  not  found  in  such  places  are  to 
be  found  upon  the  street  because  of  lack 
of  strong  home  discipline;  the  influence  of 
wicked  companions,  unwholesome  litera- 
ture, and  alluring  vices  have  combined 
to  make  the  street,  the  saloon,  the 
wicked   things   of  life,  attractive  as  op- 

>  posed  to  the  more  quiet  pleasures  of 
home,  school,  and  good  society  which  the 
girl  naturally  chooses. 

This  is  a  commercial  age.  The  average 
boy  dreams  of  becoming  rich.  He  de- 
sires to  acquire  money  rapidly.  He 
looks  upon  the  school  with  distrust  as 
consuming  years  which  might  be  devoted 
to  money-making.  The  present  penny 
seems  larger  to  him  than  the  future  dol- 
lar. Many  parents  share  this  feeling. 
This  is  largely  the  spirit  of  a  new  coun- 
try. In  an  older  land,  preferment  comes 
more  often  through  the  school. 

Probably  more  boys  are  to  be  found  in 
the  public  schools  of  our  land  today  than 
ever  before.  Our  preparatory  and  com- 
mercial schools  are  filling  with  young 
men  who  are  eagerly  preparing  for  lives 
of  usefulness.  Even  our  high  schools 
are  not  entirely  destitute  of  boys.  From 
ten  high  schools  in  the  state  of  Kansas, 
selected  at  random,  I  find  that  46  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  are  boys.  From  ten 
in  Indiana,  43  per  cent.  From  ten  in 
Illinois,  43  per  cent.  From  ten  such 
schools  in  Iowa,  selected  alphabetically, 
I  find  more  than  47  per  cent,  nearly  one 
half,  are  boys.  In  ten  commercial  schools 
selected  frqm  the. same  state  and  repre- 
senting 10,821  pupils,  73  per  cent  of  the 
number  enrolled  are  young  men.     Let  us 
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hope  that  the  pendulum  is  ascending  the 
arc.  That,  even  with  women  teachers  in 
the  schools,  the  day  is  coming  when  boys 
will  equal  girls  in  number,  in  our  schools, 
because  they  and  their  parents  realize 
that  success  in  any  sphere  is  most  cer- 
tain to  the  educated  and  cultured. 

Irwin  F.  Mather. 


Preparation  for  yirst  Keader.. 

IV. 

ONS  WAT  OF  TSACHINO  PHONIOS  AS  A  PART 
OF   THE    READING   LESSON. 

As  soon  as  the  children  feel  well  at 
home  in  the  reading  work,  perhaps  by 
the  fourth  or  fifth  week  of  school,  work 
in  phonics  may  begin. 

The  ground  which  we  shall  try  to  cover 
the  first  term  is:  (a)  The  simple  short 
vowels,  a,  e,  i,  6,  ii. 

{b)  The  consonants  in  common  use  g^iv- 
ing  only  one  sound  for  each  letter.  We 
take  g  as  in  go,  c  as  in  cat,  and  s  as  in 
sing. 

(c)  Th  as  in  this,  sh,  and  ch  as  in 
cheese. 

{d)  Building  of  simple  words  from  these 
sounds. 

The  children  do  not  need  to  mark  or 
name  the  sounds,  since,  for  the  present, 
the  letter  stands  to  thei^i  for  one  sound 
only.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  early  work 
as  simple  as  possible. 

Before  beginning  this  work,  the  chil- 
dren have  learned  a  number  of  words  con- 
taining sounds  which  we  wish  to  teach. 
We  will  use  these  words  as  the  basis  for 
the  phonic  work,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  we  used  the  sentence  as  the  unit  in 
the  reading  exercises. 

The  first  step  is  analysis.  Choosing  a 
word  with  which  the  children  are  familiar 
in  the  reading,  as  cat,  the  teacher  says, 
**See  how  slowly  I  can  say  this  word, 
c-a-t."  The  purpose  is,  to  show  the  chil- 
dren that  this  word,  which  they  have 
thought  of  only  as  a  whole^  is  made  up  of 
parts.  The  teacher  repeats,  c-a-t,  asking 
the  children  to  say  it  with  her,  and  point- 
ing each  time  to  the  letter  whose  sound 
is  given.  This  is  repeated  several  times, 
Then  she  says,  **What  does  this  say? 
pointing  toe.)  And  this?  (pointing  to 
a.)     And  this?  (pointing  to  t.)" 

The  sounds  are  next  called  for,  out  of 


their  connection,  and  the  children  give 
them,  either  in  other  words  or  isolated. 

In  the  same  way  the  sounds  in  the 
word  7iest  may  be  taught.  The  sounds 
thus  learned  may  be  recognized  and  com- 
bined in  new  words,  thus:  The  word 
can  is  placed  on  the  board;  the  children 
knowing  the  sounds,  give  them  rapidly 
in  order,  and  are  surprised  to  find  that 
they  have  a  new  word-form. 

The  teacher  connects  the  new  word 
with  the  lesson,  by  some  remark  as, 
"Yes,  the  cat  can  catch  the  mouse." 

Not  all  the  sounds  in  a  word  need  to 
be  taught  at  first,  frequently  only  the  in- 
itial sound  is  learned,  as  of  s  in  see,  or  I 
in  lion.  Here  the  teacher  says,  *  *Let  us 
just  begin  to  say  this  word." 

In  teaching  the  sounds  of  th,  sh,  and 
ch,  the  two  letters  which  are  to  be 
sounded  together  are  underlined  until 
the  children  learn  to  think  of  the  two  as 
representing  one  sound. 

The  purpose  of  these  exercises  in  phon- 
ics is,  first,  to  make  the  child  independ- 
ent and  self-active  in  his  reading.  He 
comes  to  a  word  whose  form  is  new  to 
him;  instead  of  waiting  for  some  one  to 
tell  him,  or- skipping  it  altogether,  he 
digs  it  out  for  himself;  secondly,  to  train 
the  muscles  of  the  throat  to  articulate 
distinctly. 

The  time  devoted  to  this  exercise  is 
about  five  minutes  at  the  beginning  or 
close  of  each  reading  recitation. 

During  the  second  term  the  children 
learn: 

(a)  The  simple  long  vowels,  a,e,r,o,u,y; 
{b)  g  as  in  age,  c  as  in  race  s,  as  in  was, 
n  (ng)  as  in  sing;  (c)  th  as  in  thin,  wh 
and  qu.   (d)  The  dipthongs  oi,  oy,  ow,  ou. 

As  soon  as  the  children  have  learned 
two  sounds  for  a  letter,  they  distinguish 
them  by  giving  them  names  as  short  a, 
long  a,  and  recognize  the  sounds  called 
for  by  the  marking  of  the  letters,  as  a,  a. 

During  the  third  term  the  remaining 
vowel  sounds  are  taught;  er  is  given  as 
one  sound.       Mrs.  Lii>a  B.  MgMurrt. 


I  had  just  fallen  unexpectedly  upon 
the  two  saddest  secrets  of  the  disease 
which  troubles  the  age  we  live  in;  the 
envious  hatred  of  him  who  suffers  want, 
and  the  selfish  forgetfulness  of  him 
who  lives  in  affluence. — Attic  Philoso- 
pher. 
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Sugsrestions  for  Teachers. 

I. 

A  necessary  and  pleasing  accomplish- 
ment of  a  teacher  is  the  art  of  making 
herself  agreeable.  **  A  voice  soft,  gen- 
tle and  low,  is  an  excellent  thing  in 
woman,"  and  certainly  it  does  much 
toward  governing  a  school.  Harsh,  dis- 
cordant tones,  making  a  constant  strain 
upon  the  vocal  organs,  do  much  to  un- 
settle the  nerves  and  increase  the  schol- 
ars' uneasiness.  Perhaps  many  use  a 
loud  voice  unconsciously;  if  you  stand 
in  the  hall  of  even  a  good  school  and 
listen — the  sounds  which  fall  upon  your 
ear  will  be  like  **sweet  bells  jangled  out 
of  tune."  In  teaching,  we  rely  upon  the 
child's  aptitude  in  receiving  impressions, 
and  yet  how  careless  a  teacher  often  is, 
of  this  very  fact,  regarding  herself. 

In  pleasing  the  eye  and  ear  of  a  school, 
how  much  care  should  be  taken!  To 
please  all  without  their  knowing  why, 
to  make  them  like  your  ways,  really 
means  your  conquest  of  the  school. 

Another  fault,  and  one  to  which  more 
attention  might  well  be  paid,  is  the  de- 
plorable language  in  which  so  many 
teachers  speak.  Their  vocabulary  is 
very  limited,  and  they  resort  to  slang  to 
fill  it  out.  They  misuse  many  words 
from  ignorance,  and  they  are  careless 
of  others  whose  use  they  do  know. 
They  confuse  their  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs, as  **I  feel  badly;"  **It  smells 
sweetly;"  their  pronouns,  as  **Let  us, 
you  and  I;"  their  verbs,  **I  done,"  **she 
seen,"  **they  was,"  «*you  ain't,"  and  do 
not  notice  their  own  errors.  These  evils 
are  due  partly  to  early  habits,  but  also 
to  a  low  grade  of  reading.  There  are 
some  teachers  who  do  not  read  at  all, 
and  there  are  many  others  who  do  not 
read  standard  or  beneficial  works.  What 
they  do  read  profits  them  nothing  except 
to  feed  a  morbid,  unhealthy  appetite. 
Some  pretend  to  read  the  pa{)er8,  but 
consider  them  a  bore.  They  may  read  a 
Pedagogy  or  attempt  a  Reading  Circle 
course,  but  this  last  they  neglect  until 
examination  time  and  then  cram  to  pass. 
They  take  an  educational  paper,  but  do 
not  make  it  a  help. 

Nothing  is  so  dull  to  them  as  **Aids  in 
Talking,"  and  yet  they  pretend  to  train 
the  young  minds  in  their  charge  and 
send  them  from  their  grades  with  a 
good,  practical  knowledge  of  these  same 


parts  of  speech.  Many  teachers  have 
come  from  homes  where  our  language  is 
Incorrectly  spoken;  but  by  reading  good 
books,  hearing  good  lectures,  choosing 
well-informed  associates  and.  most  of  all, 
watching  themselves  carefully,  seeing* 
and  grasping  their  opportunities,  instead 
of  sinking  into  a  rut,  the  boys  and  girls 
whom  they  train  will  make  homes  where 
good  English  will  be  spoken,  and  at 
whose  firesides  future  generations  will 
hear  and  learn  the  proper  use  of  their 
mother  tongue.  Blanche  LovsaiDQS. 
Wavikegan^  IIL 


Stories  for  First  Grade. 

VII. 

(No.  VI,  The  Fir  Tree  by  Andersen  is  to  be 
found  Id  The  Public- School  Journal  for 
January,  '93.) 

The  Street  Musicians — Grimnu, 

A  donkey  who  had  carried  sacks  to 
the  mill  for  his  master  a  great  many 
years  became  so  weak  that  he  could  not 
work  for  a  living  any  longer.  His  mas- 
ter thought  that  he  would  get  rid  of  his 
old  servant  so  as  to  save  the  cost  of  his 
feed.  The  donkey  heard  of  this  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  run  away.  So  he 
took  the  road  to  a  great  city  where  he 
had  often  heard  the  •street  band  play. 
'*For,"  thought  he,  **I  can  be  as  musi- 
cal as  they. " 

He  had  gone  but  a  little  way  when  be 
came  to  a  dog  stretched  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  and  panting  for  breath, 
as  if  tired  from  running. 

**Why  are  you  panting  so,  friend?" 
asked  the  donkey. 

<*Oh,  dear!"  he  replied,  »*Now  that  I 
am  old  and  growing  weaker  and  weaker 
and  am  not  able  to  hunt  any  more,  my 
master  has  ordered  me  to  be  killed.  So 
I  have  run  away,  but  how  I  am  to  earn 
a  living  1  am  sure  I  do  not  know." 

*'Will  you  come  with  me?"  said  the 
donkey,  **  You  see  I  am  going  to  try  my 
luck  as  a  street  musician  in  the  city.  I 
think  we  might  easily  earn  a  living  by 
music.  I  can  play  the  flute  and  you  can 
play  the  bass  drum. " 

<*I  will  go,"  said  the  dog,  and  they 
both  walked  on  together. 

Not  long  after  they  saw  a  cat  sitting 
in  the  road,  with  a  face  as  dismal  as 
three  days  of  rainy  weather. 
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**Now  what  has  come  across  you,  old 
whiskers?"  said  the  donkey. 

**How  can  I  be  happy  when  I  am  in 
fear  for  my  life?''  said  the  cat.  *»I  am 
.  getting  old  and  my  teeth  are  only 
stumps.  I  cannot  catch  mide  any  longer 
but  I  like  to  lie  behind  the  stove  and 
purr.  When  I  found  that  they  were 
going  to  drown  me,  away  I  ran  as  fast 
as  four  legs  could  carry  me,  but  now  that 
I  have  come  away,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

'*6o  with  us  to  the  city,"  said  the 
donkey.  *'You  often  give  night  con- 
certs, I  know,  so  you  can  easily  become  a 
street  musician  in  town. !' 

**With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  cat,  so 
she  walked  on  with  them. 

After  traveling  quite  a  long  distance, 
the  three  *  *  run  aways "  came  to  a  farm 
yard,  and  on  the  gate  stood  a  rooster 
crowing  with  all  his  might. 

**Why  are  you  standing  there  and 
making  such  a  fuss?"  said  the  donkey. 

**I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  rooster. 
**I  heard  the  cook  say  that  there  is  com- 
pany coming  on  Wednesday  and  she 
shall  want  me  to  put  into  the  soup.  This 
evening  my  head  will  be  cut  off,  so  I 
shall  crow  at  the  top  of  my  voice  as  long 
as  I  can. " 

<* Listen,  Red  Comb,"  said  the  donkey. 
**  Would  you  like  to  run  away  with  us? 
We  are  going  to  the  city  and  you  will 
find  something  better  there  than  tO  be 
made  into  soup.  You  have  a  fine  voice 
and  we  are  all  musical." 

The  rooster  was  glad  to  go  and  all  four 
went  on  together. 

They  could  not  reach  the  city  in  one 
day,  and  evening  came  on  just  as  they 
came  to  a  wood,  so  they  decided  to  stay 
there  all  night. 

The  donkey  and  the  dog  lay  down  un- 
der a  large  tree,  the  cat  stretched  him- 
self out  on  one  of  the  large  branches, 
and  the  rooster  flew  to  the  top  of  the 
tre<»,  where  he  felt  quite  safe. 

Before  they  slept  the  rooster,  who  from 
the  tree  top  could  see  every  way,  saw 
far  off  a  tiny  light,  and  calling  to  his 
comrades  told  them  he  thought  they  were 
near  a  house  in  which  a  light  was  shining. 

"Then,"  said  the  donkey,  «*we  must 
rouse  up  and  go  on  to  this  light,  for  no 
doubt  we  shall  find  a  good  stopping  place 
there."  The  dog  said  that  he  should  be 
glad  of  a  little  piece  of  meat  or  a  couple 
of  bones  if  he  could  get  nothing  more. 


Very  soon  they  were  on  their  way  to- 
the  place  where  the  light  shone.  It 
grew  larger  and  brighter  as  they  came 
nearer  to  it,  till  they  saw  that  it  came 
from  the  window  of  a  small  hut.  The 
donkey,  who  was  the  tallest,  went  near 
and  looked  in. 

*»  What  is  to  be  seen,  old  Gray  Horse?" 
said  the  rooster. 

**WhatdoI  see?"  answered  the  don- 
key, **why  a  table  spread  with  plenty  to- 
eat  and  drink,  and  robbers  sitting  at  it 
and  having  a  good  time. " 

**That  ought  to  be  our  supper,"  said 
the  rooster.  **Yes, .  yes,"  the  donkey- 
answered,  <* how  I  wish  we  were  inside. "" 
Then  they  talked  together  about  how 
they  should  drive  the  robbers  away.  At 
last  they  made  a  plan  that  they  thought 
would  work. 

The  donkey  was  to  stand  on  his  hind 
legs  and  place  his  fore  feet  on  the  "win- 
dow sill.  The  dog  was  to  stand  on  his- 
back.  The  cat  was  to  stand  on  the  dog's 
head,  and  the  rooster  promised  to  fly 
upon  the  cat's  head. 

As  soon  as  they  were  all  ready,  they 
began  to  play  their  music  together.  The 
donkey  brayed,  the  hound  barked,  the 
cat  mewed,  the  rooster  crowed.  They 
made  such  a  noise  that  the  window 
rattled. 

The  robbers,  hearing  the  dreadful  din, 
were  terribly  frightened,  and  ran  as 
fast  as  they  could  to  the  woods.  The 
four  comrades,  rushing  in,  hurried  to  the 
table  and  took  whatever  was  before  them. 
They  ate  as  if  they  had  had  nothing  for 
a  month. 

Wh^n  they  had  finished  their  meal 
they  put  out  the  light,  and  each  one 
chose  a  good  bed  for  the  night.  The 
donkey  laid  himself  down  at  full  length 
in  the  yard,  the  dog  crouched  behind  the 
door,  the  cat  rolled  herself  up  on  the 
hearth  in  front  of  the  fire,  while  the 
rooster  flew  to  the  roof  of  the  hut.  They 
were  all  so  tired  after  their  long  journey 
that  they  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

About  midnight  one  of  the  robbers^ 
seeing  that  the  light  was  out  and  all 
quiet,  told  their  chief. 

He  said,  **I  do  not  think  that  we  had 
any  reason  to  be  afraid,  after  all." 

Then  he  called  one  of  the  robbers  and 
sent  him  to  the  house  to  see  if  it  was  all 
right. 

The  robber,    finding   everything  stillj 
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*went  into  the  -kitchen  to  li^ht  a  match. 
Seeing  the  glaring,  fiery  eyes  of  the  cat. 
he  thought  they  were  a  live  coal,  and 
tield  a  match  toward  them  that  he  might 
light  it.  But  Puss  was  frightened;  she 
:spit  at  him  and  scratched  his  face. 
This  frightened  the  robber  so  terribly 
that  he  rushed  to  the  door,  but  the  dog 
who  lay  there  sprang  out  at  him  and 
*bit  him  in  the  leg  as  he  went  by.  In 
the  yard  he  ran  against  the  donkey, 
who  gave  him  a  kick  with  his  hind  foot, 
•  while  the  rooster  on  the  roof  cried  out 
■as  loud  as  he  could,  *  <Cock-a-doodle-doo. '' 

Then  the  robber  ran  as  fast  as  he 
•could  back  to  his  chief. 

**OhI  ohi"  he  cried,  **in  that  house  is 
.a  horrible  witch  who  flew  at  me  and 
-scratched  me  down  the  face  with  her 
long  fingers.  Then  by  the  door  stood 
a  man  with  a  knife,  who  stabbed  me 
in  the  leg,  and  out  in  the  yard  lay  a 
monster  who  struck  me  a  hard  blow 
^ith  his  wooden  leg;  and  up  on  the  roof 
sat  the  judge,  who  cried,  'Bring  me  the 
scoundrel  here. '  You  may  be  sure  I  ran 
away  as  fast  as  I  could  go." 

The  robbers  never  went  back  to  the 
house,  but  got  away  from  that  place  as 
•quickly  as  they  could.  The  afour  musi- 
cians liked  their  new  home  so  well  that 
they  thought  no  more  of  going  on  to  the 
city.  The  last  we  heard  of  them,  they  were 
still  here  and  having  happy  times  to- 
gether. 


Purpose — (a.)  This  story  tends  to 
arouse  in  children  a  sympathy  for  ani- 
mals that  are  unkindly  treated.  They 
are  led  to  think  of  them,  here,  as  faith- 
fully working  for  their  masters  as  long 
as  they  are  able.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
the  masters  often  give  animals  a  living 
only  as  long  as  they  are  useful  to  them ; 
and  the  children  are  naturally  led  to 
think  about  such  treatment.  It  is  a 
matter  that  has  never  occurred  to  them, 
quite  likely.  They  will  talk  about  how 
faithful  animals  ought  to  be  treated,  in 
their  old  age  particularly,  and  thus  reach 
opinions  which  may  infiuence  their  own 
treatment  of  animals  considerably. 

{h)  The  child  naturally  enjoys  per- 
j&onifying.  He  is  continually  doing  this 
-  in  his  play.  No  wand  of  a  magician  is 
needed  to  change  him  into  a  donkey, 
•dog,  cat,  or  roosters  He  is,  by  nature, 
an    actor,    too,    and    when    playing   the 


part  of  the  animal  which  he  represents, 
there  is  no  lack  of  the  physical,  along 
with  the  mental  activity. 

(o)  Many  of  the  expressions  in  this 
story  are  new  to  the  child  and  withal  so 
quaint  and  suggestive,  that  he  catches 
them  and  holds  them  as  his  own.  In 
this  way  many  new  words  and  phrases 
are  added  to  his  meager  list,  giving  him 
better  facilities  for  expressing  his  own 
thoughts. 

Aim — We  will  have  a  story  about  a 
very  strange  band  of  musicians  (players) 
— not  a  band  of  men,  but  of  animal  mu- 
sicians. 

Preparation — Did  you  ever  hear  a 
band  of  men  play?  Did  you  ever  hear  a 
band  of  animals?  How  many  of  you 
have  heard  a  great  many  birds  singing 
together  on  a  bright  spring  morning? 
Are  birds  animals?  Then  you  have 
heard  animal  bands?  But  it  i^  not  a 
birds'  band  about  which  we  shall  talk. 

Presentation — (The  following  are  the 
leading  remarks  made,  and  questions 
asked  from  day  to  day  during  the  narra- 
tion of  the  story.) 

<<Let  me  introduce  to  you  the  leader 
of  this  band  (uncovering  a  large  picture 
of  a  donkey).  **Who  is  this?"  **A  little 
mule,"  perhaps.  "A  donkey,  we  will 
call  it.  Did  any  of  you  visit  the  street 
of  Cairo  at  the  World's  Fair?  Did  you 
see  a  donkey  there?  Did  you  hear  it 
make  music?  Did  you  never  hear  a 
donkey  or  a  mule  bray?  That  is  its 
music.  How  do  you  like  it?  Do  you 
think  the  donkey  would  make  a  good 
band  leader?  What  could  it '  do  well? 
(Carry  people  or  burdens.)  This  donkey 
about  which  we  shall  talk  had  been  gdod 
for  that;  we  shall  see  why  he  changed 
work. 

Does  one  make  a  band?  Then  we  must 
look  up  some  other  players. 

On  what  instrument  could  a  dog  play 
best?  Which  sounds  most  lika  his  bark? 
(Bass  drum.)  What  could  a  dog  do  bel- 
ter than  play  in  a  band?  (Hunt.)  He 
had  been  doing  this  very  thing.  Why 
should  he  choose  to  do  something  else? 

Is  two  enough  for  a  band?  Did  you 
ever  hear  a  cat  play?  Tell  me  how  it 
sounded.  What  can  a  cat,  do  better  than 
play  in  a  band?  (Catch  mice.)  It  had 
been  doing  that  all  of  its  life.  Why 
should  it  choose  to  go  into  the  band 
now? 
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We  will  take  in  another  musician  to- 
day— a  rooster.  Did  you  ever  hear  one 
play?  How  did  it  sound?  What  are 
chickens  good  for?  Why  might  it  wish 
to  join  the  band? 

Now  they  are  ready  to  go  to  sleep 
(having  come  to  the  tree).  Where  would 
the  donkey  sleep?  The  dog?  The  cat? 
The  rooster?  Why  did  the  rooster  fly  to 
the  top  of  the  tree?  (The  cook  could  not 
get  it  there.) 

What  plan  do  you  suppose  they  made 
for  frightening  the  robbers?  You  have 
none  of  you  hit  upon  their  plan,  though 
I  think  some  of  yours  are  quite  as  good, 
or  better. 

Now  George  may  be  a  donkey;  Fred,  a 
dog;  Earl,  a  cat,  and  Norman  a  rooster. 
When  I  move  my  hand  you  may  all  per- 
form your  music. 

How  do  you  think  the  robbers  enjoyed 
that? 

What  will  the  band  do  now  that  the 
robbers  are  gone?  Where  will  the  don- 
key find  a  bed?  The  dog?  The  cat?  The 
rooster? 

After  this  last  fright  what  do  you 
think  the  robbers  will  do?  Will  this 
suit  the  musicians?     Why? 

Application — Were  these  animals 
happy  when  we  first  met  them?  Why 
not?  Why  did  their  masters  wish  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Had  they  not  given  all 
their  time  and  strength  for  their  masters 
so  long  as  they  could?  What  kind  of 
masters  were  these  men,  do  you  think? 
Do  you  suppose  they  petted  and  talked 
kindly  to  these  animals  while  they  were 
working  for  them?  Do  animals  care  for 
these  things?  How  do  you  know?  (The 
dog  wags  bis  tail,  barks  a  happy  bark, 
or  speaks  with  his  eyes;  the  cat  purrs 
and  rubs  against  you.) 

Many  masters  are  kind  to  animals  and 
take  the  best  of  care  of  them  in  their  old 
age,  because  they  love  them. 

Are  any  of  you  masters?  Do  you  own 
a  dog,  or  a  cat,  or  a  pony?  Do  you  love 
them?  How  do  you  show  your  love  for 
them?  Are  you  ever  cruel  to  them? 
Can  they  feel?  Then  you  can  make  them 
either  happy  or  miserable,  can  you? 
Which  way  is  the  right  way? 

Which  way  makes  you  happier? 

And  when  your  animals  become  old^ 
what  can  you  do  for  them  to  make  them 
comfortable  and  happy? 

Mr8.  Lida  B.  McMurrt. 


We  Want  to  See  the  Day  Gome 

When  teachers  will  be  natural  in  voice 
and  manner; 

When  children  will  recite  so  that  a 
visitor  can  understand  them; 

When  teachers  do  not  repeat  the  an- 
swers of  pupils; 

When  pupils  look  upon  their  teacher 
as  one  of  their  best  friends; 

When  '^keeping  after  school"  will  be  a 
rarity; 

When  parents  can  tell  the  name  of 
their  child*s  teacher  and  also  know  what 

grade  he  is  in ; 

When  **open  air"  geography  lessons 
will  be  common; 

When  children  will  not  be  expected  to 
learn  to  spell  words  not  in  their  vocabu- 
lary.— C.   G,  T.^  in  Intelligence. 


Primary  Langraa^e. 

Language  work  has  two  aides:  -thought 
already  expressed  which  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, the  reading  side;  and  the  expres- 
sion of  thought,  or  the  composition  side. 

Each  aids  the  other.  Let  the  child  try 
to  clothe  a  thought  with  beauty,  and  his 
soul  will  leap  with  joy  when  he  reads  one 
so  clothed.  Last  spring  my  second-year 
pupils  were  writing  a  story  on  the  hepat- 
ica,  our  earliest  spring  flower;  and  as 
health  and  youth  always  come  to  us  with 
the  flowers,  we  were  in  good  tune  for  the 
exercise.  This  story  was  to  be  a  fairy 
story.  Before  this  we  had  read  of  the 
golden  bowl  in  which  Hercules  sailed  to 
get  the  golden  apples.  So,  for  the  shape 
of  the  flower,  one  child  suggested  that 
we  liken  it  to  a  bowl,  which  was  pleasing 
because  it  suggested  the  bowl  we  had  en- 
joyed before.  Then  it  was  thought  best 
to  make  the  green  involucre  the  bowl, 
and  the  colored  calyx  the  lining  of  the 
bowl.  Since  we  had  found  purple,  white, 
and  pink  calyxes  they  thought  we  should 
bring  all  the  colors  ifito  the  story.  So 
the  story  took  this  form  :  *»The  bowls 
were  green,  and  the  fairies  lined  one 
with  white  silk,  one  with  pink  satin,  and 
one  with  purple  plush."  I  said,  «*Why 
line  them  with  different  material  ?  Why 
not  all  with  silk  ?"  The  answer  was, 
«*It  is  more  beautiful  to  have  a  variety." 
This  was  an  eifort  to  clothe  a  thought 
with  beauty. 

My  purpose  is  to  deal  with  that  side  of 
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^language  which  has  to  do  with  the  ex- 
pression of  thought — the  composition 
side.  We  may  give  oral  or  written  ex- 
pression to  our  thought.  Each  lesson 
should  be  an  exercise  in  the  correct  use 
of  language,  whether  oral  or  written. 
I  wish  to  confine  myself  to  the  written 
expression  of  thought. 

Written  expression  produces  a  greater 
round  of  mental  activity  than  oral ;  so  it 
is  well  to  have  the  child  express  himself 
freely  in  written  forms.  There  is  a  pre- 
cision with  which  thought  must  be  put  in 
writing  that  one  may  omit  in  speaking. 
Then  there- is  a  growing  freedom  in  the 
use  of  a  written  vocabulary  with  primary 
children,  which  is  beautiful  to  watch. 
Their  limited  knowledge  of  written  forms 
is  their  great  stumbling  block.  There  is 
no  better  way  of  overcoming  this  obstacle 
than  by  having  the  children  express 
freely  their  thoughts  in  writing. 

The  thought  expressed  should  always 
be  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  written  forms.  For,  in  this  way 
only,  can  the  child  be  made  to  feel  a 
genuine  need  for  written  words.  Only 
when  a  child  is  burdened  with  his  thought 
will  he  struggle  for  forms  to  give  it  ut- 
terance. There  is  then  a  felt  need  for 
a  word.  Then  will  he  most  appreciate 
one  when  given.  This  is  the  true  spirit  in 
which  to  put  him.  We  have  all  seen 
objects  described  in  which  the  child  had 
little  or  no  interest,  when  we  knew 
that  the  primary  object  with  the  teacher 
was  to  bring  the  written  forms  before 
the  child.  The  child  was  indifferent, 
never  felt  a  thought  burning  in  him  for 
utterance.  Most  of  our  composition  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  written  forms.  We 
should  create  such  interest  in  an  object 
that  the  child  will  be  feverish  to  express 
his  thought  about  it.  Last  week  when 
the  snow  had  changed  this  brown  world 
to  an  enchanted  country,  we  stopped  to 
observe  the  beauties  of  it.  The  children 
of  their  own  accord  asked  if  they  might 
write  a  story  on  the  beauties  of  the 
world  covered  with  snow.  This  request 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  me.  I  felt  sure 
that  they  would  never  think  that  we 
were  writing  for  the  sake  of  the  written 
forms. 

All  the  minor  matters  can  be  taken  care 
of  sensibly  only  in  the  same  way;  such  as 
punctuation,  syllabication,  capitalization, 
spelling,   etc.     These  must  have   a   felt 


need  created  for  them.  Then  only  such 
as  are  needed  will  be  taught.  This 
should  be  the  law  that  determines  the 
point  to  be  taught. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  composition 
work  is  best  done  in  connection  with  the 
other  subjects. 

The  composition  work  which  addresses 
the  intellect  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
well  done  in  the  schools,  but  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  cultivation  of  another 
power  of  mind  in  this  work — theadsthetic 
emotions.  The  power  of  mind  which 
clothes  facts  with  beauty  is  much  neg- 
lected, but  it  deserves  cultivation  equally 
with  all  the  others,  if  we  would  round 
the  child  into  full  manTiood.  If  we  da 
this,  we  must  as  consciously  aim  to  reach 
the  sBsthetic  emotions  as  we  do  to  reach 
the  intellect.  I  know  of  no  grander  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  of  these  emo- 
tions than  in  the  composition  work. 

It  has  been  said  that  **cold,  bare, 
angular  facts  are  as  indigestible  as 
peach  seeds. "  'If  this  be  true,  it  then 
appears  that  if  we  only  had  in  iQiiid 
the  retention  of  facts,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  make  the  facts  *<radiant  with 
color  and  glowing  with   warmth.'* 

We  were  studying  birds  when  the 
thought  came  to  me  to  clothe  the  intel- 
lectual facts  with  beauty.  We  had  col- 
lected a  number  of  facts  about  the  robin 
from  observing,  and  reading  about  him. 
The  children  had  already  become  so  in- 
terested through  observing  him  that  they 
felt  a  kinship  with  him.  I  said,  <<Letus 
write  some  poetry  about  the  robin,  or 
tell  what  we  know  of  him  in  as  beautiful 
a  way  as  we  can. ''  This  pleased  them; 
First  we  decided  on  the  thread  of  the 
story.  It  was  to  give  the  robin  and  his 
mate  the  power  of  thought  and  let  them 
make  a  home  and  hatch  little  ones.  This 
would  cover  all  the  facts  we  had  learned; 
they  were  to  be  woven  into  the  story — 
the  color  of  the  birds,  deciding  on  a  place 
to  build,  building  their  nest,  number  and 
color  of  eggs,  length  of  time  it  takes 
them  to  hatch,  and  their  care  for  the 
young.     Here  is  the  result  of  our  effort: 

THE    ROBIN. 

One  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  got 
ready  to  look  for  a  place  to  build  a  house. 
Mr.  Robin  put  on  his  drab  suit,  and  red 
plush  vest.  Mrs.  Robin  put  on  her  drab 
dress  with  a  red  vest  front. 
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They  came  to  a  field  which  had  a  brook 
in  it.  They  heard  the  brook  laughing  as  it 
went  over  the  stones.  They  saw  a  pretty 
clear  water-fall  dancing  down  over  the 
rocks. 

The  robins  went  on  until  they  came  to 
a  rosebush  close  by  a  little  cream-colored 
house.  Mrs.  Robin  said,  <' Isn't  this  a 
nice  place  to  make  our  home?"  *'  Yes," 
said  Mr.  Bobin,  *'for  1  was  born  here, 
and  I  remember  that  the  pink  buds 
nodded  above  my  head. " 

They  made  them  a  nice  home  and  plas- 
tered it.  Mr.  Robin  carried  the  plaster- 
ing, while  Mrs.  Robin  made  it  smooth. 
When  it  was  plastered  they  carpeted  it 
with  a  brown  carpet  of  grass  and  moss. 

Mrs.  Robin  said,  '*Now  I  will  lay  four 
pretty  eggs  to  match  the  delicate  young  . 
leaves  that  will  hang  about  our  home.'' 

Mrs.  Robin  sat  on  her  eggs  two  sunny 
weeks,  then  the  little  birds  began  to 
peep  through  the  shell.  Mr.  Robin  sang 
to  his  babies  while  Mrs.  Robin  hugged 
them  close  to  her. 

The  little  birds  said,  **  We  want  some 
supper."  So  Mr.  Robin  flew  off  to  get 
his  darlings  some  worms. 

When  he  came  down  to  the  ground,  he 
ran  hurriedly  along,  then  cocked  his 
head  on  one  side  and  listened.  Soon  he 
heard  a  worm,  and  he  quickly  struck  his 
bill  into  the  earth  and  took  it  out.  Then 
Mr.  Robin  flew  home  happy,  singing 
*  *  Tril-la-ree,  tril-la-rah,"  which  meant 
**What  do  you  say  for  this?"  So  the 
little  birds  said,  **You  are  welcome, 
papa."  Their  papa  said,  <^You  should 
say  < Thank  you,'  when  one  gives  you 
anything." 

It  was  gotten  into  written  form  in 
this  way.  The  point  to  be  clothed  was 
always  stated  by  the  class;  then  each 
one  gave  his  thought  on  it.  The  class 
then  chose  the  best  thought,  and  this  was 
added  to  or  taken  from,  just  as  we  saw  it 
could  be  bettered.  Then  the  teacher 
wrote  it  on  the  board.  When  the  story 
was  finished,  we  printed  it,  and  used  it 
for  a  reading  lesson. 

Not  long  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  recall 
the  color  of  the  robin's  egg.  At  first  I 
thought  it  was  blue.  Then  the  story 
came  to  me  that,  <<Mrs.  Robin  laid  four 
eggs  to  match  the  delicate  young  leaves 
that  will  hang  about  our  home."  But 
the  greatest  good  that  came  from  this  ex- 
ercise was  the  joy  with  which  the  chil- 


dren's souls  glowed  when  they  found  a 
fit  symbol  for  their  thought.  I  feel  that 
there  is  no  higher  good  for  the  child. 

Taking  other  threads,  we  wrote  as 
pleasing  stories  on  other  birds.  We'  did 
a  similar  work  with  fiowers,  and  made 
what  we  thought  our  most  charming  story 
on  the  hepatica.  We  gave  the  study  of 
the  geographical  elements  the  same  turn. 

I  will  give  one  more  instance  in  full. 
This  was  a  composition  to  be  written  on 
a  picture  of  two  little  girls  who  were 
whispering.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
teach  systematic  thinking  to  the  little 
ones  than  by  writing  on  pictures.  The 
great  trouble  with  grown  up  people  is 
that  when  they  are  called  on  to  write 
they  do  not  have  one  central  principle 
unifying  their  thoughts.  They  may  have 
collected  good  thoughts  and  heaped  them 
together,  but  they  lack  order.  They  lose 
one- half  of  their  effect  by  not  having  each 
help,  in  a  systematic  way,  to  unfold  a 
central  truth. 

In  writing  on  this  picture,  we  tried  to 
make  everything  we  said  bear  on  a  theme. 
Of  course  I  didn't  use  the  word  theme 
with  them.  I  said,  **What  would  you 
like  to  have  this  story  tell  about?"  The 
children  agreed  that  they  would  like  the 
two  little  girls  to  have  a  happy  time.  So 
we  decided  that  the  theme  should  be  joy. 
The  next  question  was,  **What  will  you 
have  them  do  to  show  that  they  are 
happy?"  They  decided  that  the  little 
girls  were  planning  to  have  a  surprise 
party  for  their  mamma.  The  class  were 
sure  they  could  be  happy  in  doing  this. 
Then,  I  said,  <<The  one  thing  we  are  to 
show  in  all  we  say  about  this  party  is 
what?"  They  said  everything  must  show 
that  the  children  are  happy. 

Now,  we  were  ready  to  begin  thinking 
upon  the  picture.  The  first  sentence  that 
was  accepted  by  the  class,  was:  **Once 
two  little  girls  weie  going  to  have  a  sur- 
prise party."  Then  I  asked  them  to  see 
if  it  showed  what  they  had  agreed  each 
sentence  must  show.  They  were  quite 
sure  that  the  thought  of  a  surprise  for 
their  mamma  would  make  them  happy. 
A  good  place  to  impress  the  lesson  that 
the  best  way  to  be  happy  is  to  make  oth- 
ers happy.  A  little  boy  said,  **Let  us 
tell  the  time  at  which  they  had  it."  I 
said,  *  *Very  well,  if  you  can  show  any 
joy  by  giving  the  time."  They  gave  the 
time  at  7  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening. 
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I  told  them  they  must  prove  that  this 
time  would  bring  joy,  before  we  could  ac- 
cept it.  The  little  fellow,  of  course^ 
didn't  want  to  lose  his  story,  so  he  said: 
**There  would  be  greater  pleasure  to 
have  it  in  the  evening,  since  the  lamp- 
light would  make  all  things  more  beauti- 
ful. " 

Next,  they  wanted  to  have  the  party 
in  the  yard  under  the  maple  trees  in 
which  lanterns  were  hung,  for  the  reason 
that  the  effect  would  be  more  pleasing 
than  in  the  house.  Then  they  were  to 
have  a  grand  supper  under  these  trees, 
at  which  the  things  that  children  most 
like  were  to  be  on  the  tables — fruits, 
melons,  nuts,  candies,  cakes,  pies,  etc. 
The  tables  were  decorated  with  flowers. 
All  of  this  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
intensify  their  joy.  After  supper  they 
told  stories ;  of  course,  they  were  stories 
that  they  had  enjoyed  most:  The  Bare- 
foot Boy,  Mr.  Finny's  Turnip,  Children's 
Hour,  Pussy  Willow;  stories  from  Little 
Men,  Little  Women,  and  Scrap  Bag. 
Some  of  the  children  said  that  what 
brought  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  two 
little  girls  in  the  whole  evening  was  the 
stories.     I  don't  know  how  true  this  was. 

So  each  sentence  in  the  story  pointed 
to  the  theme.  If  a  child  is  thus  trained 
to  unity  of  thought  through  his  school 
life,  it  will  become  an  object  of  such 
beauty  to  him  that  he  will  never  think 
in  the  haphazard  way  that  most  of  us  do. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  do  this 
work,  and  if  a  teacher  is  inclined  to  <*put 
in  the  day"  with  the  least  possible  effort, 
I  would  advise  him  not  to  undertake  it; 
but  even  if  he  is  simply  teaching  for  the 
money  and  wants  to  hasten  the  coming 
of  the  end  of  the  month,  I  know  of  no 
better  recipe  than  to  lose  himself  with 
the  children  in  this  work.  Recitation 
time  is  always  gone  before  you  are  half 
ready,  and  a  month  will  only  seem  a  half 
month  long.  Mrs.  Clara  Snyder. 

OiikUmd,  IlL 


Things  are  oftenest  nothing  in  them- 
selves; the  thoughts  we  attach  to  them 
alone  give  them  value.  To  rectify  inno- 
cent mistakes,  in  order  to  recover  some 
useless  reality,  is  to  be  like  those  learned 
men  who  will  see  nothing  in  a  plant  but 
the  chemical  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed. — Attic  Philosopher. 


The  Hibelungr  Tales.* 

50,  How  Hagen  and  Volker  Kept 
Watch. 

The  Burgundians  still  waited  patiently 
in  the  court  to  be  received.  The  knights 
had  just  gathered  together  to  go  to  the 
king's  hall.  Dietrich  of  Bern  led  Gunther 
and  Rudiger  the  young  Gieselher.  Ir> 
the  same  way  the  other  Burgundian 
knights  were  accompanied  by  Etzel'^ 
knights.  Hagen  and  Volker  did  not  go 
with  the  Huns,  but  remained  together. 
The  guests  were  received  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  by  EingEtzel,  and  great 
honor  was  shown  them.  The  banquet 
continued  until  nightfall. 

Then  the  travel-worn  knights  longed 
for  rest,  so  they  took  leave  of  King  Etzel 
and  were  conducted  into  a  large  hall, 
filled  with  gorgeous  beds;  the  sheets 
were  of  fine  silk,  and  the  covers  of  ermine 
and  black  sable.  But  despite  all  this 
richness  young  Gieselher  broke  out  in 
lamentations.  ''Woe  be  this  night's 
rest  to  us  I"  he  said.  ^<  I  fear  that  great 
danger  threatens.  Our  sister  seems  de- 
termined to  destroy  us  all." 

Hagen  quieted  him.  '^Have  no 
anxiety,"  he  replied;  »'I,  myself,  will  be 
the  sentinel  tonight,  and  I  intend  to 
guard  you  well." 

The  knights  were  glad  to  hear  this  and 
thanked  him ;  then  they  retired.  Volker 
joined  Hagen;  both  armed  themselves 
and  went  out  and  stood  before  the  door. 
Volker  noticed  about  midnight,  that  the 
Huus  were  sneaking  around  the  hall. 
Eriemhild  had  dispatched  them  to  kill 
Hagen  in  his  sleep.  But  when  they  dis- 
covered the  two  heroes,  they  left;  **for," 
they  said,  ''where  such  knights  keep 
watch,  the  sleepers  are  well  guarded.*' 

51.  The  First  Combat  with  the  Huns. 

On  the  following  day  great  chivalric 
games  took  place.  Eriemhild  sought  to 
move  first  old  Hildebrand  and  then  Diet- 
rich to  take  vengeance  upon  Hagen.  But 
both  refused  to  do  so.  Dietrich  reminded 
her  that  it  was  a  breach  of  honor  to  wish 
to  attack,  as  enemies,  her  kinsmen  who 
had  come  there  in  good  faith.  He  would 
not  raise  his  hand  to  assist  her.  Finally 
she  persuaded  EtzeFs  brother.  Blodel,  to 
destroy  at  least  the  lawer  servants  with 
Dankwart,   first.     In  the  meantime  she 

*TruiBlat«d  and  adaptMl  from  the   Oeraaa  text  of 
Rein,  Plekel.  and  Schiller. 
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went  to  dinner  in  the  palace,  where  the 
kings  -and' higher  parsonages  were  al- 
ready assembled.  She  also  had  her 
young  son,  OrtlieJ),  brought  in,  that  his 
uncles  might  see  him.  Etzel  commended 
him  to  their  love,  and  said  he  would  send 
him  to  the  Rhine,  when  they  returned, 
that  he  might  become  a  brave  hero. 
Hagen,in  his  uncontrollable  anger  toward 
Kriemhild,  now  broke  forth  with  the 
words:  **The  boy  appears  to  be  too 
weak  to  live  long.  No  one  will  ever  see 
see  me  going  to  Ortlieb's  court. " 

All  looked  at  Hagen  in  amazement, 
and  were  enraged  at  his  threatening 
speech.  At  this  moment  Dankwart  ap- 
appeared  in  the  door  of  the  hall,  covered 
with  blood;  holding  his  sword  on  high, 
he  cried:  **You  sit  too  long  at  your 
ease,  Brother  Hagen.  To  you  and  God 
in  heaven,  I  bewail  our  distress!  Both 
knights  and  servants,  one  and  all,  lie 
slain  in  their  quarters. " 

<*Who  has  done  this?"  asked  Hagen. 

<<Blodel  and  his  men,''  answered  Dank- 
wart; <«but  he  has  suffered  for  it,  for  my 
hand  has  struck  off  his  head." 

*»Then  guard  the  door,"  cried  Hagen, 
<*that  no  one  escape,  I  shall  have  a  word 
to  say  to  the  Huns,  as  they  deserve. 
The  king's  son  shall  be  the  first  one." 

The  sword  glittered  in  his  hand  and  the 
head  of  the  innocent  child  flew  into  his 
mother's  lap.  A  moment  later  the  child's 
attendant  lay  al  Hagen's  feet.  Volker 
also  sprang  up  from  the  table  and  at- 
tacked the  Huns  with  all  his  might. 
The  Burgundian  kings  endeavored  to 
prevent  the  combat,  but  they  did  not 
succeed,  and  were  themselves  obliged  to 
join  in  the  attack.  One  Hun  after 
another  fell.  Volker  placed  himself  at 
the  door  by  the  side  of  Dankwart,  so 
that  no  Hun,  who  heard  the  noise  from 
without,  could  get  into  the  hall. 

Kriemhild,  in  mortal  fright,  begged 
Dietrich,  of  Bern,  for  help.  In  the  midst 
of  the  battle  he  called  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  the  clash  of  weapons  ceased, 
so  that  they  might  hear  what  Dietrich 
wished  to  say.  He  asked  for  peace  for 
for  himself  and  his  followers,  that  they 
might  leave  the  hall.  Gunther  granted 
this  request  as  he  had  only  to  deal  with 
the  enemies  who  had  killed  his  men;  the 
others  were  permitted  to  withdraw. 
Etzel  and  Kriemhild,  Budiger,  Dietrich 
and  his  men  left  the  hall.      Immediately 


the  battle  began   anew,    and  continued 
until  all  of  Etzel's  knights  were  slain. 

32,   How  Margraoe  Rudiger  Died. 

The  Burgundians  were  fatigued  by  the- 
hot  conflict,  and  laid  aside  their  shields 
and  helmets;  but  Hagen  and  Volker  re- 
mained armed.  They  all  perceived,  how- 
ever, that  they  must  finally  perish.  So* 
they  desired  to  be  allowed  to  go  Into  the 
open  air,  where,  overcome  by  a  superior 
force,  they  might  die  the  death  of  heroes. 
Kriemhild  refused  this.  Gieselher  also 
implored  that  they  be  allowed  to  die 
quickly  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Then  Kriemhild's  heart  was  touched;, 
she  demanded  only  Hagen,  but  Gemot 
and  Gieselher  cried :  '*We  shall  die  with 
Hagen;  we  shall  be  loyal  unto  death.'' 

Kriemhild's  passion  for  revenge  now 
knew  no  mercy.  '  She  had  the  hall  set  on 
fire,  but  the  Burgundians  stood  close  to< 
the  wall  and  covered  themselves  with, 
their  sheilds.  Etzel  and  Kriemhild  now 
turned  to  their  last  hope,  to-  the  noble 
Budiger  of  Bechlam. 

<  'Budiger,  remember  the  oath  that  you 
have  sworn  to  me,"  said  Kriemhild, 
**now  show  that  you  will  keep  ydur 
oath!"  **It  is  true  I  have  pronaised  to 
stake  my  life  and  honor  for  you,"  replied 
Budiger,  **but  I  have  not  sworn  to  sacri- 
fice my  soul.  Asa  friend  I  invited  the 
noble  princes  from  the  Bhine  to  my  house 
and  accompanied  them  to  this  feast;  now 
I  must  be  faithful  to  them." 

But  Etzel  also  demanded  that  Budiger 
enter  the  battle  for  him  as  his  vassal. 
Then  the  noble  margrave's  conscience  was 
greatly  troubled,  and  he  was  very  sor- 
rowful. ** Alas !"  he  cried,  **better  that 
I  were  dead  than  that  I  should  violate 
the  trust  which  God  imposes  upon  me!. 
Whichever  way  I  act  now,  my  deed  will 
still  be  bad,  and  in  the  future  they  will 
justly  blame  me  as  faithless,  who,  .until  ^ 
now,  has  always  been  called  the  faithful 
Budiger!  My  king,  take  back  that  which 
I  have  received  from  you,  take  back  land 
and  castles,  and  let  me  go  into  exile  on 
foot,  naked  and  poor,  like  a  beggar!" 
But  Etzel  answered:  **  Never  I  Who 
else  shall  avenge  me  on  my  enemies?" 

Finally  Budiger  said:  *«  Well,  then,  I 
will  keep  my  oath.  Fidelity  to  one's  lord 
tmist  be  kept  before  fidelity  to  one's  friends. 
Today  I  will  repay  with  my  life  the  love 
and  kindness  you  have  shown  me.     Care 
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for  my  wife  and  daughter!  "  And  turn- 
ing towards  the  hall  he  cried  out :  '  ^Alas, 
my  dear  friends'!  How  unwillingly  do  I 
^o  to  fight  against  you. '' 

With  a  sorrowful  countenance  he  with- 
*drew  and  called  his  knights  to  arm  them- 
selves. Then  he  returned,  placed  his 
•shield  upon  the  ground  before  the  door 
of  the  hall,  and  said:  '^  Brave  knights, 
defend  yourselves!  For  instead  of  bring- 
ing you  help,  I  must  fight  you.  Once, 
indeed,  we  were  friends,  but  now  I  must 
ask  you  to  let  me  recall  the  fidelity  that 
I  promised  you." 

The  Burgundians  were  greatly  dis- 
mayed at  these  words,  but  they  could  not 
make  Rudiger  waver  any  longer  in  his 
resolution.  With  these  words:  **God 
be  merciful  to  us  alll ''  he  took  up  his 
shield  and  rushed  toward  the  hall.  Hagen 
now  cried  out:  ^'Wait  a  little,  noble 
Hudiger!  I  stand  here  without  a  shield, 
for  the  one  which  your  wife  gave  me  has 
been  cut  into  pieces  by  the  Huns." 

^  ^  Then  take  mine, "  said  the  margrave. 
*'WouldtoGod  that  you  might  live  to 
carry  it  back  to  Burgundy."  Tears  stood 
in  the  eyes  of  all  who  heard  and  saw  this, 
and  Hagen  said:  **<xod  reward  you, 
noble  Rudiger!  Truly  another  such  a 
hero  cannot  be  found  upon  the  whole 
earth.  And  must  I  fight  against  you? 
Never;  come  what  may."  Volker  and 
Gieselher  also  retired  from  the  combat. 

Having  been  provided  with  another 
shield,  Rudiger,  at  the  head  of  his 
knights,  now  rushed  into  the  hall.  Ter- 
rible was  the  fight.  No  one  could  resist 
Rudiger  s  blows.  Gemot  could  bear 
this  no  longer.  **Now  I  must  turn  upon 
you  with  your  own  sword,"  he  cried, 
*<else  you  will  leave  none  of  our  men 
alive." 

The  two  heroes  were  soon  aimlug  their 
blows  at  each  other.  Rudiger  struck 
.through  Gemotes  strong  helmet,  so  that 
the  blood  flowed.  But  Gemot,  although 
mortally  wounded,  still  had  strength 
enough  left  to  strike  Rudiger  a  blow  so 
severe  that  it  felled  the  noble  mau  to  the 
floor.  The  two  admirable  heroes  now  lay 
side  by  side,  at  peace,  in  death. 

S3.  Hf)w  the  Gotfis  Fought  with  the 
Burg  undians. 

Those  outside  of  the  hall  soon  learned 
of  the  death  of  the  noble  margrave. 
Palaces  and  towers  resounded    with   la- 


mentations for  the  wonderful  hero.  One 
of  Dietrich's  men  ran  to  his  master,  who 
had  thus  far  kept  himself  aloof  from  the 
battle,  and  said:  <<  Master  Dietrich,  I 
hear  such  heartrending  cries  and  lament- 
ations, that  I  believe  King  Etzel  or 
Eriemhild  has  been  slain  by  the  Bur- 
gundians." Another  man  soon  came  and 
announced  the  death  of  Rudiger. 

Dietrich  then  sent  his  armorer,  Hilde- 
brand,  to  learn  more  fully  of  Rudiger's 
death.  Contrary  to  his  command,  his 
men  also  armed  themselves  and  accom- 
panied old  Hildebrand,  to  see  that  Hagen 
did  not  answer  him  with  scorn.  The 
Goths  soon  learned  that  Rudiger  had 
really  fallen  in  battle.  Then  they  raised 
loud  lamentations  and  demanded  his  body, 
that  they  might  bury  it  with  due  honor. 

**Come  and  get  it  yourselves,"  an- 
swered Volker,  and  Hagen  also  mocked 
them.  Then  Hildebrand  could  restrain 
the  Goths  no  longer.  They  all  seized 
their  swords  and  a  terrible  battle  raged 
once  more,  iu  which  Hildebrand  also  took 
part.  Many  Burgundians  fell  by  his 
hand,  among  them  even  Volker,  once  so 
gay.  But  Balmung  soon  whizzed  about 
Hildebrand's  head  and  struck  him  a  deep 
wound. 

In  the  king's  hall  stood  Gunther  aod 
Hagen   alone,  over  the   bodies   of  their 

brothers  and  companions  in  arms. 

. 

3J^.  How  Dietrich  Overcame  Hagen  and 
Gunther^  and  the  Last  of  the  BurgundiaM 
Perished, 

When  Dietrich  saw  Hildebrand  return- 
ing  covered  with  blood,  he  was  very 
angry  because  his  men  had  entered  the 
strife  against  his  command.  But  whea 
Hildebrand  told  him  how  the  Burgun- 
dians were  not  willing  to  give  up  the 
body  of  the  noble  Rudiger,  Dietrich  said: 
*' Command  my  men  to  arm  themselves 
and  to  come  to  me.  Bring  me  my  battle 
garments,  also;  I  will  go  myself  and 
speak  with  the  Burgundians."  Hilde- 
brand then  answered:  **Who  will  go 
with  you?  All  of  your  knights  who  yet 
live  stand  before  you;  I  am  the  only  one; 
all  the  others  have  been  killed  by  the 
Burgundians."  <<  Wretched  man  that  I 
am!"  cried  Dietrich  aghast.  **Alasl 
once  I  was  a  rich  and  powerful  king;  now 
I  am  poor,  poorer  than  all  others." 

He  sought  his  battle  garments  himself 
and  started    off   with   his  old    armorer. 
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When  Hagen  saw  the  two  heroes  coming 
he  said:  <*If  Dietrich  wishes  to  fight  with 
us,  let  him  come;  I  do  not  fear  him/' 

At  first,  however,  Dietrich  did  not  wish 
to  battle  with  the  two  remaining  Bur- 
gundians,  but  he  wanted  them  to  surren- 
der themselves  to  him  as  prisoners.  If 
they  would  do  so,  he  promised  also  to 
protect  them  from  the  Huns.  But  Ha- 
gen would  not  hear  to  such  a  proposal  as 
long  as  he  had  his  sword  in  his  hands;  so 
the  battle  began.  Dietrich  knew  how  to 
protect  himself  from  Hagen*s  blows  and 
finally  gave  him  a  long,  deep  wound.  He 
could  have  killed  him  now,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  do  so.  He  grasped  Hagen  so 
firmly  in  his  arms  that  he  could  not  stir; 
then  he  bound  him  and  carried  him  to 
Kriemhild. 

Eriemhild  was  greatly  pleased  to  have 
her  mortal  enemy  finally  in  her  hands. 
But  Dietrich  said  :  <*  Noble  queen,  I  beg 
that  you  will  let  the  brave  hero  live.  It , 
may  be  that  he  will  make  good  the  wrong 
he  did  you  by  the  loyal  services  which  he 
could  render  you  with  his  strength. 
Therefore  do  not  kill  the  now  defenseless 
man !" 

Eriemhild  had  Hagen  taken  to  a  prison, 
but  Dietrich  returned  to  Gunther,  who 
was  disconsolate  over  the  fate  of  his  loyal 
Hagen.  A  fierce  combat  began  between 
the  two  kings,  but  it  fared  just  the  same 
with  Gunther  as  with  Hagen.  Dietrich 
brougrht  him  also  to  Kriemhild  and  said  : 
** Never  have  better  heroes  been  deliv- 
ered up  as  prisoners  to  anyone.  Be  mer- 
ciful to  them  and  forget  your  anger!" 

Kriemhild  promised  to  do  so  and  Die- 
trich went  iLway  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
But  the  queen  did  not  keep  her  word  well. 
After  Gii»»ther  had  been  conducted  to  a 
prison,  S4.<$  went  to  Hagen  and  said:  <<If 
^  you  will  return  the  Nibelung  treasure  to 
Die,  I  will  let  you  go  free,  so  that  you 
may^o  back  to  Burgundy. "  But  Hagen 
answered:  **  Your  words  are  useless.  I 
have  sworn  never  to  reveal  the  hiding 
place  of  the  treasure  to  anyone. " 

^Kriemhild  now  became  still  more  en- 
ragpd  and  said  :  *<  Then  I  will  put  an  end 
to  the  matter.  *'  She  had  King  Gunther 
killed  and  again  demanded  the  treasure 
of  Hagen.  He  was  sorely  troubled  over 
the  death  of  his  master;  yet  he  sorrow- 
fully said  :  **  Now  you  have  accomplished 
all  that  you  wished ;  the  noble  Kings  Gun- 
ther, Gieselher,  and  Gemot  are  diead.  No 


one  knows  where  the  treasure  is  hidden 
but  God  and  I  alone.  It  shall  be  c<!>n'; 
cealed  from  you  forever."  And  now  Ha^ 
gen,  too,  bad  to  die,  but  his  Meath  was 
avenged  by  Hildebrand. 

Thus  the  journey  of  the  noble  Burgun- 
dians  ended  in  great  sorrow. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Van  Liew. 
Jena^  Germany. 

T^E    END. 


From  Concrete  to  Abstract  Number. 

Having  read  the  request  of  **A  Corre- 
spondent," in  the  December  Public- 
School  Journal,  for  a  <*good  way  of 
passing  children  from  concrete  to  ab- 
stract numbers,"  I  venture  my  conclu- 
sions from  experience  in  that  line.  In 
teaching  concrete  numbers,  I  use  objects, 
mostly  sticks.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
best  way  to  teach  abstract  number  is 
right  in  the  midst  of  exercises  in  concrete 
number.  For  example,  suppose  the  class 
to  be  quite  prompt  in  the  various  ways 
of  combining  and  separating  numbers 
through  six,  using  objects.  With  the 
class  at  a  table,  or  seated  at  desks,  with 
sticks  before  them,  give  a  few  minutes  at 
first  to  the  usual  object  work;  a  miscel- 
laneous review  drill  on  six  and  the  num- 
bers below,  is  good.  Do  not  say  anything 
about  what  you  intend  to  do  except,  per- 
haps, to  tell  the  pupils,  **I  wish  to  try 
you  to-day  on  something  new;  I  wish  to 
see  what  you  can  tell  me  about  some  of 
these  numbers,  if  you  have  no  sticks  nor 
blocks  nor  fiags  with  which  to  find 
answers." 

Teacher.  — You  may  all  take  two  sticks 
and  three  sticks.     Put  them  in  one  pile. 
How  many  sticks  are  in  the  pile?  "  (Conr 
Crete   problem.)      **Now,    yoii  may   all 
take  three  sticks  in  one  hand  and  two.  in., 
the  other.     Hold  them  up.     Hold  them 
under  the  table  where  you  can't  see  them.. 
Now  put  all  your  sticks  into  your  left 
hands  without  looking.     All  keep  your 
hands  under  the  table.     Mary,  how  many., 
sticks  are  in  your  left  hand?  "    (Concrete 
problem,  mind  unaided  by  sight,  but  by 
touch. )     *  *  Ben,  you  may  place  two  sticks . 
into  one  of  my  hands  and  one  into  the- 
other.     Now,  all  watch.     (Teacher  hides 
both  hands  behind  her.)     I  am  going  to 
put  all  the  sticks  Ben  gave  me  into  my.; 
right  hand.     How  many  sticks  are  in  my 
right  hand,  Jerry?  "    (Concrete  problem;, 
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ikimd  unaided  by  any  of  the  senses.) 
'*Now,  I  will  take  in  my  hands  some 
things  you  have  not  seen,  two  in  one 
hand  and  three  in  the  other,  and  put 
them  behind  me.  Tell  me  hoio  many  I 
have  without  telling  me  what  I  have, 
May.  Finish  this  sentence  for  me, 
Harry:  *T wo  and  three  are' — ?"  (Ab- 
stract number.)  In  my  experience,  this 
has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
ercises in  the  number  class.  The  chil- 
dren enjoy  it.  They  s«em  to  exult  in  the 
mental  freedom  of  being  able  to  walk 
without  the  objects  as  crutches.  In  my 
opinion,  there  need  be  no  special  time 
when  It  becomes  necessary  to  pass  from 
concrete  to  abstract  numbers;  they  should 
be  taught  simultaneously.  As  soon  as  facts 
enough  have  been  gained,  a  rapid  drill 
in  abstract  numbers  is  much  enjoyed  by 
the  pupils,  if  the  teacher  is  careful  not  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  their  present 
capacity  and  experience. 

The  above  way  has  commended  itself 
to  me  because  it  is  simple;  any  teacher 
can  reach  what  is  required,  both  as  to 
method  and  material;  because  it  is  logi- 
cal, it  proceeds  step  by  step  from  what 
the  pupils  know  to  what  you  wish  to 
teach  them;  because  it  can  be  made  in- 
teresting, the  pupils  triumph  in  the 
mental  freedom  that  ensues;  because  it 
helps  to  introduce  variety  into  the  num- 
ber exercises,  thus  contributing  to  the 
<*spice  of  life''  so  essential  to  success  in 
class  exercises.  C.  C.  Herren. 

OfwegOt  m. 


Division:    A  Oriticism  and  a  Suggestion. 

In  the  September  number  J)f  a  leading 
American  journal,  there  is  aq  article  by  a 
professor  of  method  in  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal School,  in  which  the  writer,  follow- 
ing Col.  Parker  (see  pages  105,  et  8eq., 
Talks  on  Teaching),  discusses  the  prin- 
ciples of  division,  and  mercilessly  flays 
any  <*  Doubter"  who  may  venture  to 
question  the  soundness  of  his  philosophy. 
I  confess  myself  a  doubter — one  of  many, 
it  is  to  be  hoped — and  I  shall  state  some 
reasons  for  the  doubts  that  trouble  me. 
In  doing  this,  in  examining  the  defini- 
tions and  illustrations  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  I  shall  trv  to  set  forth  some 
data  and  inferences  which  may  perhaps 
contribute  somewhat  to  a  true  theory  of 
the  division   process.     The   article  con- 


sists (a)  of  a  sort  of  general  introduction, 
and  (b)  of  an  exposition — chiefly  by  coih- 
ments  on  a  series  of  problems — of  general 
principles.  I  shall  (I)  devote  some  atten* 
tion  to  (a)  and  {b)]  and  then  (II)  endeavor 
to  advance  a  common -sense  view  of  the 
nature  of  division. 

I. 

(a)  '* There  are,"  says  the  professor, 
<  <  thousands  of  children  who,  if  asked 
what  we  get  when  we  multiply  square 
feet  by  feet,  will  answer  cubic  feet^  be- 
cause they  have  never  been  made  to  see 
that  when  finding  the  Volume  of  anything 
we  are  simply  repeating  a  certain  num- 
ber of  units  a  certain  number  of  times." 
He  then  proceeds  to  show,  rightly 
enough,  < '  that  the  child  should  be  clearly 
taught  that  there  are  Mayers'  of  cubic 
inches  (or  feet)  repeated  a  certain  num- 
'ber  of  times." 

I  remark:  (i)  No  such  question  should 
be  asked  the  child — it  is  the  slovenly  ex- 
pression of  hazy  thought;  it  is  mislead- 
ing, for  it  suggests  to  the  child  the 
answer  cubic  feet.  It  is  a  mere  catch- 
question,  implying  an  impossible  opera- 
tion; the  wrong  answer  of  the  child  is 
more  than  justified  by  the  wrong  ques- 
tion of  the  teacher. 

2.  '*When  finding  the  volume  of  any- 
thing we  are  simply  repeating  a  certain 
number  of  units  a  certain  number  of 
times."  Without  doubt;  but,  also,  in 
finding  any  product  are  we  not  simply 
repeating  a  given  unit — group  a  given 
number  of  timss?  We  have  here  a  sim- 
ple, yet  sufficient  principle  which  ex- 
plains the  **mystery"  of  division,  but 
which  the  professor  abandons  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  need,  to  plunge  into  a  very 
wilderness  of  error  from  which  no  Moses 
can  deliver  him. 

3.  He  objects — after  Col.  Parker — 
very  strongly  to  the  use  of  tim€8  in  the 
sense  of  repetition,  because  it  tends  to 
perplex  the  learner.  ''The  reader  will 
observe  that  I  say  two,  four  cubic  inches; 
because  two,  four  cents  is  the  language 
of  the  child,  and  needs  no  explanation, 
while  times  has  to  be  explained,  and  then 
often  times  is  not  understood.  *  «  * 
Why  will  almost  fifty  per  cent  of  a  class 
say  (young  pupils)  three  times  naught  are 
three?''  But  this  idea  of  tifnes  enters'into 
every  conception  of  number,  and  if  mis- 
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understood,  the  true  idea  of  number  has 
never  entered  into  thought.  The  simplest 
expression  of  quantity  has  necessarily 
these  two  components:  The  unit  of 
measure  (the  ^'standard'*  unit),  and  the 
times  (the  how  many)  of  this  unit  of  meas- 
ure. This  how  many  is  abstract;  it  really 
expresses  the  ratio  of  the  units  in  the 
quantity  to  the  standard  unit.  This  is 
the  very  pith  of  the  conception  of  num- 
ber; and  abstract  though  it  is,  a  firm 
grasp  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any 
fair  mastery  of  the  properties  of  num- 
bers. The  word  times  has  been  used  in 
this  sense  for  an  indefinite  period ;  it  is 
as  old  as  what  is  true  in  the  new  educa- 
tion. Both  term  and  idea  are  familar  in 
the  child's  experience.  And  if,  after 
passable  teaching,  the  arithmetical  mean- 
ing of  times  is  still  a  mystery  to  any 
child,  it  is  probably  because  niggard  na- 
ture has  not  endowed  the  poor  thing  with 
the  minimum  thirty  ounces  of  brain. 
And  if  fifty  per  cent  of  any  class  of  chil- 
dren possessed  of  normal  brains  fail  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  timss  in  such 
expressions  as  four  times  two  are  eight, 
and  fully  believe  that  three  times  natcght 
are  three — it  is  conceivably  because  they 
have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  mental 
inanition  by  the  drivel  of  some  new  edu- 
cator. Such  unfortunates  may  be  ex- 
pected to  use  the  cumbrous  phrasing, 
three,  *«four  dollars,"  thirty-five  and  a 
half,  thirty-six  and  seven-tenths  cubic  Jeet, 
instead  of  the  simpler  expressions  that 
have  had  the  sanction  of  the  ages — three 
times  four  are  twelve,  etc. 

(b)  We  come  now  to  the  more  inapor- 
tant  part  of  the  professor's  article — that 
in  which  is  concretely  unfolded  his  phi- 
losophy of  division.  He  begins  with  a 
definition  of  division  which  violates  every 
rule  of  definition.  However,  we  cannot 
expect  those  to  be  strong  in  definition 
who  strenuously  maintain  that  no  rules, 
definitions,  and  stated  principles  should 
have  place  in  the  text-book  of  the  future. 
Definitions  are  troublesome  things — they 
demand  at  least  an  approach  to  accurate 
thinking.  He  says  :  *  *  Division  is  divid- 
ing a  number  into  a  number  of  equal 
numbers.  As  how  many  four  apples  in 
twelve  apples  ?  I  say  three  four  apples, 
I  express  it  thus  :  12  apples-*-4  apples=3 
(4  apples).  Again  :  How  many  hats  at 
$4  each  ean  I  buy  with  $12  ?  I  say,  as 
many  hats  as  there  are  $4  in  $12,  which 


are  three  four  dollars.  Once  more  :  I 
have} of  a  pie;  to  how  many  boys  can  I 
give  i  pie.  In  division,  dividend  and 
divisor  must  have  the  same  name.  .  .  . 
Now  we  have  }-*-}=l.  Surely  not  one 
whole  pie  but  one  one-half  pie."  And 
when  his  imaginary  antagonist  (Doubter) 
audaciously  suggests  that  the  one  in  this 
case — as  well  as  the  quotients  in  the 
other  examples,  is  abstract,  the  killing 
answer  is,  *  'Oh,  what  bosh  !"  We  have 
not  space  to  give  the  professor's  other 
and  equally  significant  examples.  The 
inferences — some  of  them  formally  stated 
— which  he  draws  from  his  <  ^definitions" 
and  examples  are  : 

(1)  In  division  the  divisor  and  the  div- 
idend always  have  the  *«8ame  name." 
The  quotient  is  concrete. 

(2)  In  division  the  quotient  always 
equals  the  dividend, 

(3)  The  divisor  cannot  be  greater  than 
the  dividend — **  .8-^-8  how  absurd!" 

(4)  The  divisor  can  never  be  an  abstract 
number. 

(5)  Finding  the  equal  parts  of  a  num- 
ber •  *  is  not  division,  but  differs  wicTely 
from  it." 

Now,  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  this  is 
supplied  by  the  professor  himself:  '<0h, 
what  bosh!  "  We  not  only  call  it  bosh; 
we  shall  prove  it  bosh — so  far,  at  any 
rate,  as  what  is  self-evident  is  capable  of 
proof. 

(i)  Had  the  writer  borne  in  mind  the 
principle  stated  in  his  introduction,  viz., 
that  in  finding  the  volume  of  anything 
we  are  simply  repeating  a  number  of 
units  a  certain  number  oftimss — recalling, 
further,  the  well  known  fact  that  the 
operation  of  division  is  the  inverse  of 
that  of  multiplication,  he  would  not  have 
been  found  wallowing  in  a  slough  of  ab- 
surdities. The  question.  How  often  is  $4 
contained  in  $12,  is  the  inverse  of  the 
question.  What  is  the  amount  of  $4  re- 
peated three  times?  The  operation  in 
this  case  is  ^-f94-HH=$l2;  or,  using  the 
multiplication  table,  which  is  but  a 
series  of  remembered  addition  results — 
84  X  3  =$18;  where  clearly  the  three  de- 
notes how  m.any  addends  there  are — how 
many  groups  of  four  things  each — and 
is  therefore  purely  a  number,  t.  e. ,  an 
^'abstract"  number;  for  the  conception 
would  not  cJiange  with  any  change  of 
addend.  This  concept,  three,  would  re- 
main absolutely  unchanged  if  the  groups 
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of  things  were  changed  indefinitely 
either  in  number  or  in  kind,  ».  e.,  we 
might  have  groups  of  1  or  2  or  3  or 
4  .  .  .  or  n  things  each,  and  the 
things  might  be  dollars,  or  apples,  or  any 
thing  else  in  the  universe  of  things. 

No  other  meaning  for  the  multiplier 
can  be  conceived  by  a  mathematically 
sane  mind.  How  then  is  the  inverse 
problem  connected  with  this?  In  multi- 
plication we  have  the  group  of  things 
and  the  times  repeated,  to  find  the  ab- 
solute quantity — or  expressed  in  figures: 
$4x3=$12.  In  the  inverse  operation 
(division)  we  have  two  of  these  things 
given,  viz:  $4  and  $12,  to  find  the  third, 
viz:  three;  and  both  science  and  common 
sense' demand  that  this  three  shall  be 
found,  and  not  a  transformed  three,  as 
three  dollars,  or  **three,  four  dollars," 
or  three  anything  else  in  the  whole  realm 
of  the  concrete.  Yet  we  have  the  aston- 
ishing statement  that  ^'the  quotient  is 
not  an  abstract  number — it  is  three, 
four  dollars/'  Expressed  in  symbols 
thi§  would  be,  when  the  dividend  is  re- 
calculated from  its  factors: — $4X3  ($4)= 
$12 — or  in  words,  three  dollars  repeated 
three,  four  dollars  times  is  equal  to 
twelve  dollars !  The  statement  that  *  *the 
divisor  and  dividend  are  always  of  the 
same  name"  will  be  referred  to  again. 

(2)  **The  quotient  is  ahoays  equal  to 
the  dividend."  **Get  the  children  to  see 
this,  and  when  grown  to  men  and  women 
they  will  not  make  such  mistakes"— as  €.^., 
thinking  that  the  quotient  may  be  a  pure 

number.       That  is:~=quotient  q  (say): 

multiply  equals  by  equals  .  •.  a=bq^  but 
$'=«  (the  dividend).  .'.a=ab/  Or  take 
the  professor's  favorite  example: 


$12 
$4 


=3  ($4) 


.-.  $  12=3  ($4)  X  $4  =  unmitigated  non- 
sense.  **Get  the  children  to  see  this, 
and  when  men  and  women  they  will  not 
make  such  mistakes."  At  all  events,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  they  will  not  be  held 
accountable  for  such  mistakes,  nor  for 
any,  others.  But  why  waste  words? 
Tbis  professor's  conclusion — this  lumin- 
ous principle  of  division — is  prima  facie 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  premises,  or  of 
the — well,  the  ineptitude  of  the  logician 
— or  of  both. 
'  (3)  The  divisor  cannot  be  greater  than 


the  dividend,  **.8-«-8  means  how  many 
eights  in  eight-tenths  :  how  absurd!  .8 
of  a  pie  to  be  divided  among  8  boys — 
do  you  mean  to  tell  me.  Doubter,  that 
you  are  going  to  find  how  many  8  boys 
in  .8  pie?"  By  no  means,  my  dear  pro- 
fessor. Some  faint  excuse  may  be  found 
for  the  hasty  inference  that  *<all  men  are 
liars;"  there  is  none  for  the  deliberate 
assumption  that  all  men  are  fools.  The 
direct  proposition  is:  one-tenth  repeated 
eight  times  is  eight-tenths.  The  inverse 
problem  is:  given  the  product,  eight* 
tenths,  and  one  (eight)  of  the  two  fac- 
tors, to  find  the  other  factor,  one-tenth. 
By  what  operation  do  we  find  this  factoid 
if  not  by  division?  «*We  want, "he  says, 
<^^  of  .8  pie,  and  the  answer  is  given  at 
once,  .  1  pie,  but  this  differs  very  noidely 
from  division, "  How,  we  ask,  and  how 
widely,  does  it  differ  from  division? 

(4)  The  inferences  (1),  (3)  and  (5)   are 
given  implicitly  in  (4):    **The  divisor  can 
never   be  an    abstract   number;  when  a 
number  is  divided  into  equal  parts  it  is 
not  division — it  is   partition!"     In  this 
the  disciple  follows  his  master  (see  Talks 
on  Teaching,  pages  105,   etc.),   audit  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  inevitable  ditch  is 
the  destiny  of  both.     Never  an  abstract 
number!     Then  one  inverse  of  the   prob- 
lem $4X3=  $12  must,  we  suppose,  be  in- 
soluble.  Given  the  $4  and  the  $12,  and  we 
get  the  other  factor,  3,  by  mere  division. 
But  the  other  inverse,  given  the  3  and 
the  $12  to  find  the  $4 — Ate  labor  est;  this 
is  not  division,  it  is — it  is  <*partition" — 
some  Newtonian  thing  which  is  away  be- 
yond  division   but   which   is,    we  hope, 
within    the   compass    of    the    Calculus. 
One-third  of  $12  is  $4,  we  are  told,  «*and 
the  answer  is  given  at  once. "     Just  so. 
But  in  the  example,  divide  $20,9671  by 
539,  **the  answer  is  not  given  at  once." 
How,   then,   is  it  to  be  found?     Not  by 
division,  it  seems,    ^'because  divisor  and 
dividend  must   be  of  the  same    name." 
Not  by  division,    because  the  divisor  is 
abstract  and  one  cannot  take  (say)   539 
from  209,671  dollars.''     Not  by  division, 
because  *  *we  want  to  find  the  number  of 
units  in  a  group."     How,    then,  is   the 
quotient  obtained,  since  <<it  is  not  given 
at  once?"     The  ordinary  mind — the  mind 
unblessed  with   the  gift  of  genius — ob- 
tains  it   by    exactly    the   same  process 
that  is  employed  in   dividing  by  $539. 
And  in  all  such   (possible)  problems  in 
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**partitioii,''  the  **answer"  is  universally 
aad  necessarily  found  by  the  division 
process.  Yes,  *<but  bless  your  heart, 
Doubter,  that,  nevertheless,  is  not  a 
problem  in  division — it  is  something 
widely  (in  the  language  of  the  Master, 
radicaUy)  different — it  is  partition.^* 

II. 

Let  us  now  try  to  look  at  the  problem 
of  division  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
mon sense,  premising  that  we  have  al- 
ready anticipated  some  thoughts  bearing 
on  the  subject. 

It  is  an  accepted  principle  that  toe 
learn  with  what  we  have  learned;  the 
'*  apperception  *'  of  the  new  depends 
upon  the  old.  Division  is  the  inverse  of 
multiplication;  in  learning  division  we 
use  our  knowledge  of  multiplication ;  we 
marshal  our  <  *  apperceiving "  ideas  in 
order  to  attack  division.  We  know  that 
in  multiplication  a  group  of  units  known 
as  the  multiplicand  is  repeated  a  number 
of  times  expressed  by  the  multiplier — 
that  the  multiplier  must  be  a  pure  num- 
ber (i.  e.,  abstract) — that  the  law  of  com- 
mutation holds,  6.  ^.,  3  groups  of  4 
things  is  identical  with  4  groups  of  three 
(the  same)  things,  etc.  This  knowledge 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  <*mystery" 
of  division.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity 
letus  take  our  old  example:  $4  X  3=$12=, 
also,  $3x4.  Now  in  division  there  is 
given  either: 

(a)  The  product  $12  and  the  factor, 
$4,  to  find  the  other  factor,  3;  Or 

(b)  The  product  $12  and  the  factor,  3, 
to  find  the  other  factor  $4. 

In  the  one  case  (a)  we  are  searching 
for  times f  «.  e, ,  for  the  multiplier,  which 
with  the  given  multiplicand  will  make 
the  product  $12.  In  the  other  case  {b) 
we  are  searching  for  the  unit-group  $4, 
the  multiplicand  from  which  with  the 
given  multiplier,  3,  the  product  $12  may 
be  found.  In  the  former  case  (a)  the 
divisor  is  concrete  and  the  quotient 
tiecessarily  abstract — a  pure  number.  In 
the  latter  case  {b)  the  divisor  is  abstract 
and  the  quotient  necessarily  concrete. 
Speaking  somewhat  loosely,  therefore, 
we  may  say  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
division:  division  (a)  in  the  sense  that  a 
number  contains  a  given  number  a  cer- 
tain (required)  number  of  times,  and  {b) 
division  in  the  sense  that  a  number  ($12) 


is  to  be  distributed  into  a  given  number 
of  unit-groups  of  l:equired  value  ($4). 
But  these  ''two  kinds  of  division"  are 
not  ** widely  and  radically  different.'*  On. 
the  contrary  they  are  essentially  correla- 
tive. The  one  implies  the  other — the 
number  of  unit-groups  cannot  be  found 
without  their  va^tte — t.  e.,  the  number  of 
units  in  each — nor  the  value  of  the  unit- 
groups  without  their  number.  In  both 
cases  the  searching  operation  is  precisely 
the  same,  and  in  both  is  implied  the  idea 
of  division  into  equal  parts.  The  differ- 
ence, such  as  it  is,  is  not  in  the  process, 
or  in  the  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  the  process ;  it  is  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  result — in  the  one  case  times 
is  meant,  in  the  other  case  the  number  of 
units  in  the  correlative  unit-groups. 

For  example:  $12  +  $4=  3,— not  **3 
/bur  dollars; "  here  the  quotient  is  a 
pure  number,  is  in  fact  the  ratio  of  $12 
to  $4?  Again:  $12 +  4=  $3:  here  the 
quotient  not  only  involves  the  relation 
(ratio)  of  12  to  4,  but  also  names  the 
standard  unit;  in  other  words,  it  is  a 
concrete  number  expressing  the  absolute 
value  of  the  unit-group.  In  the  first  ex- 
ample, we  have  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion (as  it  might  be  put).  What  is  the 
ratio  of  $12  to  $4?  In  the  second  ex- 
ample we  have  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: four  is  the  ratio  of  $12  to  what 
number  of  dollars? 

In  view  of  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples, it  is  indeed  surprising  that  these 
two  mutually  related  processes  should  be 
declared  fundamentally  different;  so  dif- 
ferent, in  fact,  that  different  names  are 
needed  to  mark  properly  the  difference. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  surprising  thai 
some  generally  thoughtful  men — e.g., 
the  author  of  the  **  Philosophy  of  Arith- 
metic"— state  unconditionally  that  the 
divisor  can  never  be  an  abstract  num- 
ber." Let  us  venture  to  illustrate  the 
real  process  in  the  '*two"  divisions, 
working  (to  make  the  illustration  more 
inclusive)  by  partial  quotients  as  in 
<<long"  division. 

(a)  Divide  $12  by  $4:  $12-»-$4=? 
i.e.,  find  the  multiplier  which,  with  $4 
for  a  multiplicand,  will  give  $12.  Or, 
still  further,  using  the  idea  of  partial 
quotients,  the  question  might  be  stated: 
$12  =  $4  X  (1  + 1  +  ...  )  find  the  num- 
ber within  the  brackets. 
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$\)$\  2(1 ... .  1st  partial  quotient — 
$4  a  fnultiplier. 

IstRem'r.  $8(+l . .  2nd   partial  quotient 

$4  a  mtiltiplier. 

2DdReni'r.$4(+l. .  3nd  partial   quotient 
$4  a  multiplier. 

The  complete  quotient  is  therefore 
1  +  1  + 1  =  THREE  :  Not  three  dollars, 
or  '*  three,  four  dollars,"  or  three  any- 
thing else  outside  of  the  world  of  Mind, 
{b)  Divide  *12  by  4,  or  find  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  which,  with  four  as  a  mul- 
tiplier, will  make  $12.  Or,  using  the 
idea  of  partial  quotients,  the  problem  is: 

$12=($l-f$l  + )X4,  find  the  number 

within    the     brackets,    4)$12($1 1st 

$4  partial  quotient — a  mul- 

tiplicand, 

$8(+$l 2nd   partial   quotient — a 

$4  multiplicand. 

$4(+$l . .  ..3rd    partial   quotient — a 
$4  multiplicand. 

The  complete  quotient  is  therefore 
|1+$1+$1=$3 — the  required  multipli- 
cand, which  must  be  used  in  recalculat- 
ing the  dividend.  In  (a)  we  had  to  use 
the  preliminary  (*»apperceiving")  knowl- 
edge that  once  $4  is  $4;  in  (2)  the  pre- 
liminary knowledge  that  four  tim^s  $1  is 
$4. 

Since  the  operations  of  the  Common 
Rules  may  be  performed  by  counting, 
the  foregoing  examples  may  be  illus- 
trated by  simple  intuitions,  (a)  Divide 
$12  by  $4,  i.  e.,  find  the  number  of  $4 
groups  in  $12.  Representing  the  $12  by 
dots,  the  result  is  obtained  directly  by 
counting: 

1st  4  dollar  group. 


2d  ** 
3d  ** 


II 


it 


'Here  each  of  the  rows  is  not  simply 
ybwr,  but  four  dollars,  the  absolute  value 
of  the  unit-group.  While  the  vertical 
column  of  three  dots  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  pure  number  three,  i,  e.,  the 
times  the  unit -group  occurs.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  1+1+1  of  the  operation  (a) 
with  symbols. 

Now  take  the  other  case  {b).     Divide 
$12  by  4,  i,  e.,  find  the  group  of  dollars 
which,  multiplied  by  4,  will  make  $12. 
four  groups  of  $1  each. 


(( 


( i 


t  i 


(( 


( ( 


C( 


(( 


( t 


«    •     •    • 


Counting  the  1st  row  we  get  four 
groups  of  $1  each;  then  the  2d  row,  etc. 
Therefore,  in  all,  four  groups  of  ($l-f  $1 


+$1=$3)  each;  where  the  right  hand 
column  of  dots  no  longer  represents  a 
pure  number,  but  the  absolute  magnitude 
of  a  quantity,  i.  e,,  three — dollars.  Now, 
once  more,  the  operations  here  indicated 
are  ^iwt  «* widely  and  radically  different;*' 
they  are  correlative;  the  column  cannot 
be  had  without  the  row,  nor  the  row 
without  the  column ;  the  difference  is  in 
the  meaning  of  the  result. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  plain 
that,  as  to  preliminary  knowledge: — 

1.  The  idea  of  times  must  be  clearly 
grasped,  since  it  is  essential  to  number- 
conception. 

2.  The  multiplier  must  be  abstract — 
it  denotes  simply  times. 

3.  In  multiplication  the  factors  may 
be  interchanged,  i,  e.,  aXb^bXa;  or 
in  words,  b  groups  of  a  units  each  is 
identical  with  a  groups  of  b  units  each 

As  to  division: — 

1.  The  operation  in  division  is  the  in- 
verse of  that  in  multiplication.  That  is, 
the  problem  of  division  is:  Given  the 
product  and  one  of  two  factors  which  pro- 
duce it,  to  find  the  other  factor. 

2.  Therefore  there  may,  **in  a  sense," 
be  two  kinds  of  division,  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  search  for  the  muUi- 
plier  and  the  search  for  the  multiplicand 
— •'.  e, ,  for  the  numher  of  unit  groups, 
and  for  the  number  of  units  in  each 
group. 

3.  The  mechanical  and  mental  processes 
in  the  <<two  kinds*'  are  the  same.  The 
difference  between  them  being  in  mean- 
ing of  results;  in  the  one  case  "times" 
(repetition  of  unit-group)  being  found;  in 
the  other  case  the  value  of  (number  of 
units  in)  the  unit-group.  But  the  results 
are  correlates;  the  one  cannot  be  had 
without  the  other. 

4.  That  the  *<divisor*  and  < 'dividend" 
may  be  both  concrete,  in  which  case  the 
**quotient"  is  abstract.  Or  the  divisor 
may  be  abstract  and  the  dividend  con- 
crete— in  which  case  the  quotient  is  con- 
crete. 

5.  That  an  utterly  false  ^'principle  or 
law"  of  division  cannot  simplify  fractional 
arithmetic.      J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


Solitude  has  the  advantage  or  the  dan- 
ger of  making  us  continually  search 
more  deeply  into  the  same  ideas. — AtUc 
Philosopher, 
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The  Hard  Kaple  Tree. 

The  points  considered  in  the  previous 
article  on  this  subject  were  those  of 
cftlor,  form,  shade,  and  strength  of  the 
bard  maple ;  also  the  transplanting  and 
watering  of  trees. 

The  highest  immediate  object  in  teach- 
ing those  points  was  not  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge;  it  was  the  arousing 
of  a  lively^  permanent  interest  in  the  maple 
tree,  among  the  children.  That  object  is 
so  important  because  it  is  the  condition 
under  which  the  chief  ultimate  objects  of 
the  study  of  elementary  science  will  be  ac- 
complished, namely,  the  tendency  to  think, 
a  habit  of  observation,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  useful  information. 
•  With  permanent  interest  still  in  mind 
as  the  highest  immediate  purpose,  fur- 
ther thoughts  might  be  arranged  as 
follows: 

** Where  does  the  water  go  to,  that 
enters  the  rootlets?"  *»To  the  leaves." 
*<How  does  it  get  there?"  *<It  must 
pass  through  the  trunk."  **I)o  you 
know  through  what  part  it  passes?"  It 
is  through  the  outer  wood  of  the  trunk. 
In  spring,  children  can  easily  observe 
that  the  outer  wood  is  softer  and  wetter 
than  the  central  part  of  the  stem.  *<How 
does  the  water  finally  reach  the  leaves?" 
**Through  their  petioles."  *»But  why 
does  it  need  to  go  to  the  leaves  at  all?" 
**To  spread  out  and  be  exposed  to  air — 
some  of  it  goes  off  into  the  air,  it  evap- 
orates." Can  you  see,  then,  why  the 
leaf  is  so  broad  and  thin?"  **How  does 
the  water  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  leaf?" 
**Through  the  ribs,  veins,  etc."  Look 
at  them.  *<Then  what  would  you  say 
the  ribs  and  veins  are  for?"  <*To  act  as 
a  framework  and  as  channels  for  water 
to  travel  in.  (But  water  does  not  travel 
along  the  little  tube  inside  the  petiole  and 
ribs — it  passes  through  the  harder  part.) 
.  **Hqw  can  any  of  the  water  escape,  or 
evaporate?"  Refer  to  our  perspiration 
through  the  skin — so  in  leaves.  *  *From 
which  side  of  the  leaf  will  perspiration 
take  place  the  more  readily?"  Examine 
and  see.  <«From  the  under  side." 
**Why?"  «*More  pores  there;  it  is 
rougher  there;  it  is  not  varnished  over 
so  much  there. "  *  »True. "  '  'Why  should 
the  upper  side  be  glazed  over  at  all?" 
**To  prevent  too  much  water  from  escap- 
ing." «<In  what  kind  of  weather  might 
that  most  easily  happen?"     **When  it  is 


very  dry  and  hot."  '*How  docs  the  tree 
look  when  too  much  water  has  escaped 
in  that  way?"  **Wilted."  **Have  you 
noticed  trees,  flowers,  etc.,  in  such  a 
condition?"  <*Then,  how  would  trees 
arrange  their  leaves  in  a  tropical  climate, 
especially  where  it  is  quite  dry?"  <*flave 
fewer  leaves;  have  them,  thicker;  have 
their  blades  vertical,  etc." 

It  is  necessary  here  for  the  teacher  to 
explain  that  something  from  the  air  also 
enters  the  leaf,  t.  «.,  carbon.  It,  with 
the  water  in  the  leaf,  forms  what  is 
called  sap,  the  food  of  the  tree.  The 
leaves,  then,  are  the  kitchen  of  the  tree, 
in  which  its  food  is  prepared. 

We  said  that  the  leaves  didn't  grow 
well  in  the  shade;  they  must  have  light 
and  air.  In  order  that  the  food  may 
be  properly  prepared,  they  must  have 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  <*Do  you  notice 
any  arrangement  of  the  leaves  with  that 
end  in  view?"  **Yes,  their  petioles  are 
of  different  lengths."  **What  would  be 
the  effect  if  they  had  no  petioles,  or  if 
they  were  all  of  the  same  length?" 

Of  course,  recapitulations  take  place 
frequently.  Points  covered  thus  far  are, 
passage  of  water  from  roots  to  leaves, 
reason  why  leaves  are  thin  and  broad, 
wilting  of  leaves,  protective  arrange- 
ment in  dry,  hot  climates,  arrangement 
of  leaves  for  exposure  to  light  and   air. 

< 'Where  does  the  sap  go  to,  that  is 
formed  in  the  leaves?"  **It  scatters  out 
to  build  up  the  tree;  it  goes  to  build  up 
even  the  roots."  '*Where  does  it  travel?" 
''Mainly  along  through  the  bark  close  to 
the  stem."  Observe  this  fact  by  cutting 
a  branch  when  sap  is  in  circulation— bleed- 
ing. "How  can  one  tell  that  it  is  mov- 
ing downward  and  not  upward  in  bark 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree?"  From  the  fact 
that  when  a  tree  is  girdled  the  sap  col- 
lects along  the  upper  edge  of  the  wound 
and  causes  a  swelling  or  enlargement, 
and  the  tree  dies  because  the  roots  can 
receive  no  food,  i.e.j  no  sap. 

"How  do  the  different  portions  of  sap 
know  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do?"  Chil- 
dren will  here  come  to  realize  what  a 
mystery  life  is. 

"How  does  the  sap  make  a  tree  larger?" 
*  'It  builds  on  to  the  old  wood  just  inside 
the  bark. "  "It  lengthens  branches  and 
starts  new  ones,  etc."  "Enlarges  and 
lengthens  roots,  etc." 

"Does  this  growth  continue  through- 
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put  the  year?"  mNo,  it  lasts  for  only  a 
few  months  at  most. "  <*Can  one  tell  how 
much  is  built  on  each  year?*'  «<Yes,  by 
the  rings;  there  is  usually  one  ring  for 
each  season."  *<How,  then,  might  you 
discover  the  age  of  a  tree?"  *'By  the 
number  of  rings. "  Some  of  the  trees  in 
California  have  been  found  to  have  two 
thousand  rin^s,  even  as  many  as  two 
thousand  one  hundred.  Hence,  they  were 
already  old  trees  when  Christ  was  a  boy. 

**Does  the  bark  have  rings,  too?" 
Look  and  see.  **Yes,  it  has  some." 
They  can  be  seen  on  most  large  trees  by 
cutting  the  bark.  *«How  are  they  made?" 
'<In  much  the  same  way  as  the  rings  in 
the  wood.  A  ring  of  bark  is  built  each 
year  inside  of  the  old  bark,  just  as  a  ring  of 
new  wood  on  the  outside  of  the  old  wood. " 
**Then  why  doesn't  the  bark  show  as 
many  rings  as  the  trunk?"  **Becau3e  a 
great  deal  of  the  bark  has  split  up  and 
fallen  off."  **What  causes  it  to  split  so?" 
<<The  trunk  inside  is  made  larger  each 
year,  and  as  the  bark  cannot  expand 
much  it  must  break."  **Where  is  it 
broken  most?"  '  *At  the  oldest  part  of  the 
tree. "  *  *Why  there?"  *  *How  about  the 
color  of  the  old  bark?  Of  the  new?'' 
**How  much  of  the  bark  is  alive  at  one 
time?'*  <*Just  the  inside  layer."  **Is 
the  old  bark  of  any  use  to  the  tree?" 
**Yes,  it  protects  the  tender  growing 
part."  <'Prom  what  is  this  part  pro- 
tected?" 

<  *Ho w  much  of  the  tree,  t .  e^ ,  the  wood^ 
is  alive  at  one  time?"  **Only  the  outside 
layer,  a  thin  layer  all  about  the  tree." 
Most  of  the  tree  is  dead  then.  <<Has 
this  dead  part  any  use  for  the  tree?" 
'*Yes,  it  forms  a  skeleton  for  the  sap  to 
build  about  every  year."  (Perhaps  it 
would  be  advisable  to  distinguish  the 
kinds  of  bark,  at  least  the  liber,  because 
that  word  explains  the  origin  of  the  word 
library,  the  liber,  of  the  papyrus  having 
been  used  to  write  upon.) 

The  inside  bark  is  the  growing  part  of 
a  tree.  *<What  might  happen  if  the  old 
bark  on  two  branches  became  worn  away 
so  that  the  living  parts  of  the  two 
branches  came  in  contact?"  *  *They  might 
grow  together  and  become  one  piece  if 
held  cl6se  together  for  a  time."  And 
that  sometimes  happens,  too.  **How 
might  a  bud  be  inserted  in  a  branch  of 
another  tree  so  as  to  continue  growing?" 
Budding,      **How -could  a  shoot  be  so  in- 


serted?" Grafting.  Children  should  try 
to  bud  and  graft,  themselves,  observing 
results,  both  in  appearance  of  branch  and 
quality  of  fruit.  F.  McMurry. 


1.  Prevention  of  the  wrong  doing  is 
better  than  punishing  the  wrong  done. 

2.  Never  charge  a  pupil  with  a  misde- 
meanor on  mere  suspicion;  never  at  all 
unless  you  have  positive  proof,  an  absolute 
demonstration,  that  he  is  the  guilty  one. 

3.  Exercise  great  care  in  taking  a 
stand,  that  you  may  have  no  occasion  to 
retreat. 

4.  Fault-finding  is  not  calculated  to 
cure  a  fault. 

5.  Distrust  in  the  teacher  breeds  de- 
ceit in  the  pupil.  Therefore,  always  tru^ 
your  pupils. 

6.  Absolute  self-control  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  is  a  necessary  pre-requisite 
to  proper  control  of  the  pupils. 

7.  Obedience  won  is  far  better  and 
easier  than  obedience  compelled. 

8.  A  child  properly  employed  is  easily 
controlled. 

9.  A  school  not  properly  controlled  is 
a  school  of  little  progress  or  .profit. — 
Supt.  W.  A.  Mowry,  Salem,  Mass, 


In  the  Country  Gkhool. 

Our  theme  this  time  is  the  programme; 
spell  it  without  the  last  two  letters,  if 
you  choose,  but  don't  say  **progrum,'* 
nor  suffer  your  pupils  to  say  so.  That 
wretched  mispronunciation  is  an  abomin- 
ation, which  we  fear  is  growing.  Do 
you  have  a  program  ?  Is  it  posted  where 
every  one  can  see  it  ?  Did  you  construct 
it  carefully  ?  Do  you  scrupulously  fol- 
low it  ? 

One  great  trouble  with  unsuccessful 
people,  resulting  in  hurry,  flurry,  confu- 
sion, and  wasted  energy,  is  that  they 
work  without  a  plan.  One  of  the  chief 
purposes  o^  a  public* school  is  jbo  train  the 
pupils  into  habits  that  shall  fit  them  to 
conduct  the  business  of  life  easily  and 
successfully.  So  it  appears  that  a  well- 
prepared,  carefully  followed,  program 
serves  a  purpose  even  higher  than  its  im-. 
mediate  value  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

.On  entering  the  school,  the  teacher 
should  be  prepared  to  put  a  temporary 
program  on  the  board  by  the  close  of  the 
first  half -day.  Then  he  should  sedulously 
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prepare  himself  to  construct  and  post  the 

Sermanent  program   by   the  end  of  the 
rst  week. 

We  will  suggest  several  points  to  be 
observed  in  constructing  the  permanent 
program.  See  to  it  that  the  number  of 
classes  be  made  as  few  as  possible.  Put 
together  in  the  same  class,  all  whose  abil- 
ity and  attainments  will  permit  them  to 
go  together.  Do  not  be  swerved  from 
this  by  the  whims  of  the  pupils,  variety 
in  text-books,  or  any  other  obstacle.  For 
the  first  exercises  of  the  session,  call 
classes  too  young  to  have  made  any  prep- 
aration, or  old  enough  to  have  prepared 
their  lessons  before  coming  to  school. 
Give  the  little  children  a  chance  to  recite 
frequently,  but  let  the  time  for  recitation 
be  short,  never  more  than  fifteen  minutes. 
Aim  to  give  the  oldest  pupils  all  the  time 
possible;  with  the  very  oldest,  recitation 
every  other  day  is  better  than  to  make 
the  time  less  than  half  an  hour.  Allow 
two  or  three  minutes  between  every  two 
recitations  for  change  of  classes,  for  do- 
ing errands,  perhaps  for  quiet  communi- 
cation. Do  not  put  writing  or  drawing 
immediately  after  recess.  Be  sure  to 
allow  ann pie  time  for  a.  general  exercise 
every  day.  For  little  children,  the  pro- 
gram should  show  the  time  for  study  as 
well  as  for  recitation. 

When  the  program  is  prepared  and 
carefully  written  out,  post  it  in  a  con- 
spicuous place.  If  your  blackboard  space 
is  too  scanty  to  give  it  a  place,  get  some 
strong  manilla  paper  at  the  grocer's,  and 
write  it  neatly  and  plainly  on  that. 
When  the  program  is  posted,  see  that  it 
is  carefully  foUotoed.  If  you  have  no  pro- 
gram clock  to  give  the  signals,  let  some 
careful  student  be  appointed  a  committee 
to  watch  the  clock,  and  give  the  signal  at 
the  proper  time.  When  the  signal  is 
given,  obey  it  at  once;  but,  during  the 
progress  of  the  recitation,  both  teacher 
and  class  should  give  undivided  attention 
to  the  lesson  in  hand. 

In  the  old  district  school  of  fifty  years 
ago,  a  program  was  rarely  or  never  seen. 
Often  it  would  appear  that  the  teacher 
had  no  definite  plan  in  his  own  mind  as 
to  the  order  of  exercises.  *  *Is  the  gram- 
mar class  ready  to  recite?"  '^Teacher, 
when  will  our  geography  come?"  etc., 
were  not  strange  questions.  When  a 
class  was  set  to  work,  the  first  class  in 

reading  for  example,  it  was  no  uncom* 


mon  thing  for  the  teacher  to  spend  his 
time  in  mending  the  fire,  or  mending 
pens,  or  showing  some  puzzled  pupil  how 
to  <*do  a  sum."  We  ought  to  do  things 
better  than  they  did  fifty  years  ago. 

£i.  C.  £1. 


«c 


How  Not  to  Do  It. 


» 


We  insert,  without  further  comment  at 
present,  the  following  arithmetical  solu- 
tions so-called,  which  we  clip  from  a  con- 
temporary teachers'  paper.  They  are 
capital  illustrations  of  the  vicious  methods 
of  [solution  that  we  have  recently  dis- 
cussed : 

ANALYSIS  OF  PROBLEMS   IN   ARITHUKTIO. 

LESSON  I. 


(( 


Binomial"  I^oblems. 


Questions  in  which  a  definite  and  an  fodefi- 
Dite  quantity  must  be  treated  as  one  quantliy. 

[1]  I.  James  lost  f  of  his  money,  and  then 
found  S2;  he  then  spent  \  of  all  he  had,  and 
had  left  94  less  than  at  first;  how  much  had  he 
at  first? 

1.  {=amount  he  had  at  first; 

2.  I — (={,  amount  he  had  left; 

3.  {-|-$2=amount  after  finding  92; 
4-  iof  ({+92)=A+3.50,  amount  spent; 
5.   (|4-«2)— (A+«.50)=A  +  «l-50,    final 

amount  left; 
0.  iV+«l. 50+94=1  J;  Why? 

7.  li:=$5.50; 

8.  X=^  of  95.50=9.50; 

9.  U=! 


11.^ 


:20X9.50=910,  amount  at  first. 


III. 


[2].  I.  Bought  stock  at  10  percent  discount, 
which  rose  to  5  per  cent  premium,  and  sold  for 
cash;  paying  a  debt  of  933,  I  invested  the  bal- 
ance in  stock  at  2  per  cent  premium,  which,  at 
par,  left  me  911  less  than  at  first;  how  much 
money  had  I  at  first? — Ray's  HigheVj  page  2i2. 

1.  Let  90  per  cent=investment  in  first 
stock; 

2.  105  per  cent=sel1ing  price; 

3.  105  per  cent — 933=amount  invested 
in  second  stock;  v 

4.  100  per   centH-2  per  cent=103   per 
cent,  cost  of  second  stock;  hence, 

5.  102  per  cent=105  per  cent — 933; 

6.  1  per  centsy^of  (105  per  cent— 933) 
=  1.0314  per  cent— 9.32yV; 

7.  100  per  cent=102}f  per  cent— 9.32-^^, 
par  value  of  second  stock; 

8.  102||  per  cent— 9. 32^^1^=90  p 
—911;  whence, 


II.  < 


(•j*if=9b  per  cent 


I 


9.  12H  per  cent=921y\; 

10.  1  per  cent=^'^  of  92 1,*^ =91.65; 

11.  90  per  cent=90X9l. ^5=9348.50,  am*t 

at  first. 
III.       •  .  • 
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New  Year  has  come  again.  **At  last," 
say^one;  '*So  soon/'  says  another,  ac- 
cording as  he  speaks  the  language  of 

**  The  young  heart  hot  and  restless,  or 
The  old  subdued  and  slow. 

But,  however  regarded,  we  have  just 
passed  another  of  the  *<  mile-stones  of 
our  life  journey. "  It  is  well,  if  we  pause 
at  such  a  time  to  scan  the  past  and  ob- 
serve what  lessons  it  can  teach,  and  to 
search  the  future  to  see  how  we  can  best 
improve  its  advantages  and  shun  its  dan- 
gers. **To  err  is  human;''  but  to  err 
twice  in  the  same  place  indicates  some- 
thing srhort  of  full  humanity. 


Like  all  others,  the  year  just  passed 
has  brought  joy  and  sorrow,  prosperity 
and  adversity.  And  yet,  taken  as  a 
whole,  it  has  been  a  boon  to  humanitT. 
The  world  is  a  year  older;  and  we  believe 
it  is  better  and  happier  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  The  record  has  its  full  measure  of 
disasters,  and  crimes,  and  sins;  but  it  is 
probable  that  we  have  heard  much  more 
of  these  dark  things  than  we  have  of 
those  things  that  have  brought  joy  to 
man,  or  of  those  acts  of  men  that  have 
been  noble  and  helpful.  And,  as  we  look 
forward  to  the  new  year,  there  is  danger 
that  we  shall  let  the  clouds  that  threaten 
thrust  out  of  our  thought  the  sunshine 
that  promises.  We  must  avoid  this,  if 
1894  is  to  be  a  «« Happy  New  Year"— 
that  is,  as  happy  as  it  may  be. 

For  The  Public-School  Journal  we 
are  glad  to  say  to  our  friends  that  the 
last  was  a  prosperous  year,  and  we  look 
forward  with  hope  and  confidence  to  the 
year  that  is  begun.  We  did  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  last  year  for  our  readers, 
but  they  made  us  a  return  in  kind  words 
and  in  cash,  that  gives  us  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  and  hope.  Providence  fav- 
oring our  plans,  we  expect  to  do  better 
for  them  in  the  present  year;  and  we 
have  great  confidence  that  they  will  ap- 
preciate and  reward  our  labors. 

We  wish  the  readers  of  The  Journal  a 
Happy  New  Year.  The  last  year  has. 
been  one  of  unusual  achievement  in  mat- 
ters educational.  The  new  year  comes 
in  bearing  the  promise  of  still  better 
things.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
education  in  this  country,  have  there 
been  so  many  teachers  and  educational 
workers  as  now,  who  are  earnestly  seek- 
ing for  the  light  on  the  problems  that 
confront  them  in  both  the  theory  aD<l 
practice  of  teaching. 

Word  comes  from  many  quarters  that 
teachers'  meetings  and  conventions  are 
eagerly  asking  of  those  who  stand  before 
them  as  leaders,  for  higher  ideas  of  educa- 
tion,and  better  methods  of  realizing  them. 
The  conviction  is  deepening  that  tbe 
school  must  do  more  in  training  the  child 
to  live,  while  it  teaches  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge.  America  has  a 
great  problem  to  solve,  the  greatest  she 
has  yet  undertaken; — it  is  the  problem  of 
the  proper  education  of  the  children  in 
the  schools.  We  fail  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  aright  if  a  movement  is  not 
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now  sotting  in  which  will  do  more  than 
has  yet  been  done  toward  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  Teachers  of  this  country 
are  living  in  the  midst  of  great  oppor- 
tunities, which  we  believe  will  be  im- 
proved to  the  building  up  of  a  firmer 
character  in  the  coming  generation. 

Educationally,  we  believe  the  world  has 
progressed  since  one  year  ago;*  and  we 
have  a  right  to  believe  that  we  and  our 
readers  have  done  something  to  aid  that 
progress.  Greater  progress  needs  to  be 
made;  and  we  know  that  The  Journal 
and  the  large  body  of  teachers  which 
it  addresses  each  month,  can  do  much  to 
help  the  advance.  So,  with  thanks  for 
the  past  and  hope  for  the  future,  we  bid 
our  patrons  **A  Happy  New  Year." 


The  winter  is  upon  us,  and  the  signs 
are  unmistakable  that  it  is  to  be  a  win- 
ter of  unusual  want  and  destitution.  The 
number  of  people  dependent,  upon  the 
gifts  of  others  for  their  sustenance,  is 
greatly  increased.  The  cry  for  help 
comes  up  from  the  distant  prairies  of  the 
West,  from  the  mining  districts  of  the 
Rookies  and  of  the  northern  peninsula, 
from  the  manufactories  of  the  East,  and 
from  the  crowded  haunts  of  the  great 
cities.  Among  the  latter,  Chicago  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  unfortunate;  the  large 
numbers  called  to  that  city  by  the  extra- 
ordinary activity  attending  the  great  Ex- 
position now,  many  of  them,  find  them- 
selves stranded  there,  without  work  or 
means  of  support. 

How  to  relieve  this  burden  of  want 
and  misery  becomes  a  problem  of  startling 
moment.  One  thing  seems  clear;  the 
rich  and  the  well-to-do  are  stretching  out 
willing  hands  in  a  most  gratifying  man- 
ner. But,  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
meeting  the  emergency,  there  is  room 
for  much  diiference  of  opinion.  Open 
gifts,  in  the  form  of  food  furnished  by 
free  soup-houses,  and  stalls  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  clothing  to  the  needy,  offer, 
perhaps,  the  most  obvious  way.  But, 
certainly,  no  thoughtful  person  can  deem 
it  the  best  way,  if  a  better  can  be  found. 
All  devices  by  which  the  poor  can  be 
reached  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  them  to 
help  themselves  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. Work,  to  those  who  are  able  to 
work,  is  the  truest  charity.  If  the  stress 
of  the  time  through  which   we  are  pass- 


ing should  lead  any  large  number  who 
have  heretofore  been  self- respectful  and 
self-supporting,  to  become  content  to  live 
on  the  gifts  of  others,  it  will  be  a  very 
serious  evil.  How  to  help  the  deserving 
poor  without  pauperizing  them,  seema  to 
us  about  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the 
question. 

Probably,  the  great  army  of  the  desti- 
tute might  be  divided  into  three  grand 
classes,  viz.:  (1)  Those  who  are  depend- 
ent from  choice,  the  great  horde  of 
tramps  and  their  congeners;  (2)  thelarg^ 
number  of  working  people  out  of  employ- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  business  de- 
pression, and  (3)  the  defective  classes, 
the  sick,  the  crippled,  and  feeble  from 
age  or  casualties.  The  first  and  the  third 
of  these  classes  constitute  the  poor  whom 
we  are  likely  always  to  have  with  lis.  It 
will  do  the  first  class  no  harm  to  be  left 
to  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger  and  cold  to 
any  extent  short  of  starvation — a  fate 
which  they  are  remarkably  skillful  in 
avoiding.  The  third  class  are  real  ob- 
jects of  charity,  and  should  be  aided 
cheerfully  and  liberally.  The  second 
class  must  be  helped  for  the  present;  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
it  will  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
serve their  manliness  and  self-respect. 
We  look  to  see  them  desert  the  ranks  of 
the  dependent  at  the  first  opportunity. 
In  some  way,  they  must  be  aided  now; 
and  yet  it  is  true  of  many  of  them  that 
they  need  not  have  been  in  their  present 
condition,  even  though  temporarily  out 
of  work.  In  the  prosperous  days  not 
long  past,  when  they  were  receiving  good 
wages,  they  literally  took  no  thought  for 
the  morrow.  Their  liberal  wages  were 
spent  to  the  last  cent,  often  for  things 
entirely  unnecessary, — food  and  clothing, 
in  quantity  and  quality,  far  beyond  their 
need  or  comfort;  amusements  unneces- 
sary and  costly,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
was  worse  than  wasted  upon  vices.  The 
enormous  income  of  the  thousands  of 
liquor  saloons  in  our  cities  and  towns  was 
largely  drawn  from  their  pockets. 

But,  this  is  a  teaches'  journal.  What 
has  all  that  we  have  been  saying  to  do 
with  the  teacher  and  his  business?  In 
our  estimation,  it  has  very  much  to  do 
with  it.  We  are  told,  and  truly,  too, 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  school- 
master's work  is  to  build  character  in  the 
rising  generation,  to  fit  boys  and  girls 
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for  citizenship  in  the  fullest  and  best 
sense.  The  sum  total  of  a  man's  charac- 
ter depends  upon  his  habits;  and  his 
habits  are  to  a  large  extent  formed  in  his 
school  davs.  The  teacher's  chief  busi- 
ness  is  to  assist  him  in  forming  habits 
that  are  right. 

Now,  there  are  three  habits  essential 
to  the  good  citizen,  which  are  directly 
suggested  by  what  we  have  been  consid- 
ering. The  first  is  the  habit  of  true  man- 
liness. Qy  this  we  mean  a  habit  which 
scorns  to  receive  from  another  as  a  gift 
what  one  can  procure  for  himself,  which 
will, not  allow  another  to  do  for  him  what 
he  can  do  for  himself.  It  is  notour  pur- 
pose, here  to  particularize  as  to  ways  in 
which  this  habit  may  be  cultivated  in 
school;  but  that  teacher  is  wofully  dere- 
lict as  to  his  duty,  who  does  not  cultivate 
it.  We  merely  remark  that  one  way  in 
which  such  a  habit  is  not  cultivated,  but 
its  very  opposite  is  strengthened,  is  by 
suffering  one  pupil  to  depend  upon  an- 
other in  the  doing  of  his  school  tasks. 
The  second  habit  to  which  we  refer  is 
that  of  /oresight  and  prude^ice^  thought- 
fulness  for  the  future.  This  is  a  matter 
that  deserves  more  attention  from  teach- 
ers than  it  has  usually  received.  The 
plan  of  school  savings  banks,  which  has 
been  in  vogue  for  some  time  in  many 
schools,  has  for  its  chief  object  to  form 
this  very  habit  in  its  relation  to  material 
wealth.  And  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  this  is  not  a  matter  that  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  has  re- 
ceived. The  third  habit  we  had  in  mind 
is  that  of  heLpfuhiess  toward  others;  that 
is,  toward  those  who  are  not  able  to  help 
themselves. 

Of  course,  the  observant  teacher  will 
find  that  in  developing  these  habits  his 
work  will  be  very  different  with  different 
pupils.  Some  will  need  more  effort, 
some  less.  Some  can  be  reached  in  one 
way,  some  in  another.  Here  we  see  the 
necessity  for  the  study  of  individuals, 
and  for  the  teacher  to  shape  his  work  ac- 
cording to  individual  peculiarities.  Fur- 
ther, we  need  to  remembci  that  virtues 
in  excess  often  become  vices.  A  habit  of 
manliness  carried  to  excess  may  make 
one  rash  and  presumptuous,  self-sufficient 
in  the  bad  sense.  A  habit  of  prudence 
and  foresight  may  easily  degenerate  into 
meanness,  mlserljness,  or  excessive  tim- 
idity.    A  hahit  of  helpfulness  carried  to 


an  extreme,  may  lead  one  to  waste  him- 
self in  aiding  the  unworthy,  or  to  make 
the  weak  still  weaker  by  untimely  as- 
sistance. 

But  we  are  sure  that  the  exigencies  of 
these  t^mes  may  well  incite  teachers  to 
thoughtfulness  on  these  matters,  and 
to  the  doing  of  that  which  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  their  pupils  should  they  meet 
a  similar  condition  of  things  in  the  years 
to  come. 


Supt.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  of  LaPorte, 
Indiana,  has  received  the  appointment 
from  President  Cleveland  of  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  education  of  the  In- 
dians. The  position  pays  a  salary  of 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  ex- 
penses. No  one  could  have  boeu  ap- 
pointed who  would  put  more  intelligence 
and  heart  into  this  work  than  Dr.  Hail- 
mann. It  will  prove  a  great  good  for- 
tune to  the  Indians  that  a  man  so  capa- 
ble and  so  devoted  is  to  direct  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children. 


Supt.  J.  H.  Freeman,  of  the  East  Au 
rora  schools,  is  announced  as  a  candidate 
before  the  next  republican  state  conven- 
tion for  the  place  on  the  republican 
ticket  of  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  This  is  a  nomination  emi- 
nently fitting,  and  will  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  republican  ticket.  Mr. 
Freeman  has  all  of  the  Jeffersoniao  qual- 
ifications for  the  offtce.  He  is  honest, 
capable,  and  faithful  to  the  constitution. 
In  addition,  he  is  familiar  with  the  du- 
ties of  the  ofBce  from  a  long  experience 
as  assistant  of  Dr.  Edwards.  He  is 
widely  known  and  his  friends  are  lej^ion. 


The  editor  of  this  magazine  has  beea 
forbidden  by  his  physician  to  do  any  lit- 
erary work  for  two  months  past.  He  has 
been  confined  to  his  room  nursing  bis 
tired  out  nerves.  This  will  account  for 
the  temporary  discontinuance  of  some 
work  already  begun,  and  for  the  non- 
appearance of  other  work  that  he  bad 
planned.  But  the  friends  of  TheJoub- 
NAL  are  too  numerous  and  too  generous 
to  permit  the  absence  of  the  editor's  pen 
to  be  felt  by  the  readers.  We  hope  tbat 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  he  will  be 
able  to  join  with  them  in   working  for 
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the  furtherance  of  tho86  ends  which  Ths 
Journal  has  had  6onstaDtly  in  view  for 
the  past  seven  years. 


We  are  sure' our  readers  will  thank  us 
for  giving  them .  the  translation  of  Oom- 
payre's  paper  concerning  the  Educational 
Congresses,  at  Chicago,  in  which  he  un- 
folfls  pretty  freely  his  views  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  of  education  in  America.  It  is 
well  sometimes  to  see  ourselves  through 
the  eyes  of  another,  especially  when  the 
eyes  belong  to  so  competent  an  observer 
as  this  learned  Frenchman.  Prof.  Jones's 
article  on  Oxford  will  show  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  an  old  and  famous  in- 
stitution of  England  appears  to  an  ob- 
servant American. 

Teachers  perusing  oiir  pages  for  prdc- 
^tco/ suggestions  wilLprobably  find  what 
they  want  in  Mrs.  McMurry*s  and  Mr. 
Herren*s  articles,  the  Country  School  Pro- 
gram, the  article  on  Primary  Composition, 
etc.  We  are  sure  that  we  are  not  lack- 
ing on  the  practical  side,  this  time. 

Dr.  McLellan*s  article  settles  a  vexed 
question  in  arithmetic,  on  an  impregna- 
ble basis.  It  is  exhaustive  and  sound;  a 
careful  study  of  it  must  make  that  sub- 
ject perfectly  clear.  We  only  regret 
that  the  writer  did  not  compress  the  dis- 
cussion into  a  somewhat  briefer  space. 
Aud  we  may  say  the  same  of  some  of  the 
other  articles.  We  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  shortening  some  of  them;  but  we 
prefer  that  the  writers  should  do  that. 
We  are  very  thankful  to  our  good  friends 
for  their  help ;  but  we  must  exhort  them 
to  **boil  down  "  what  they  write. 


We  have  several  communications  respect- 
ing <'that  100  per  cent,"  which  we  think 
best  to  hold,  at  least  for  this  number  of 
Ths  Journal.  It  is  evident  that  some  of 
our  readers  are  intensely  interested  in 
this  matter;  but  we  are  suspicious  that 
a  large  nitmbet*  of  them  may  feel  that  we 
have  given  sufficient  space  to  the  discus- 
sion already.  From  reading  these  pa- 
pers, we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
the  exact  pointa  in  the  discussion  are  clear 
in  the  minds  of  all  the  writers.  Here- 
after, we  may  continue  the  subject;  but 
meanwhile  we  hope  that  those  interested 
will  think  out  clearly  just  what  the  <*100 
per  cent  method"  means  to  them;  what 
the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  are; 


in  what  do  the  writers  agree,  and  in 
what  do  they  diffef.  All  right-minded 
men  are  more  earnest  to  have  the  truth 
clearly  appear  than  they  are  to  triumph 
in  debate.  For  ourselves;  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there' is  any  good  roason  for 
the  dense  fog  that  shrouds  much  of  the 
instruction  in  arithmetic. 


Looking  X)ver  the  Christmas  poetry  in 
a  teachers'  magazine  recently,  some  of 
which  was  very  good,  we  came  across 
the  following,  headed  Jingle: 

When  the  New  Year 
Has  a  new  mooD, 
Pleasures  come  quick, 
And  fly  away  soon. 
When  the  New  Year 
Finds  moon  at  the  foil, 
Pleasures  come  slowly, 
And  doings  are  doll. 

Well,  what  of  it,  do  you  say  ?  Is  not 
this  a  harmless  little  bit  of  nonsense? 
We  reply,  that  to  our  mind,  it  is  far 
from  being  harmless.  When  we  think 
what  a  mass  of  stuff  is  current  among 
our  common  people,  under  the  name  of 
*< Signs,"  for  foretelling  the  weather,  for 
predicting  events,  for  determining  the 
time  of  planting  this  or  that,  of  **  hog- 
killing,"  of  beginning  a  journey,  etc., 
etc. ,  it  is  enough  to  make  a  sensible  per- 
son feel  pity  for  his  kind.  And  how 
many  of  these  silly  signs  relate  to  the 
moon  and  its  supposed  influence  !  Be- 
lievers in  this  stuff  are  surely,  in  some 
true  sense,  lunatics,  however  hard  and 
clear  their  common  sense  may  be  respect- 
ing many  things. 

We  believe  thoroughly,  and  most  seri- 
ously affirm,  that  it  should  be  one  result, 
and  an  important  one,  of  our  public 
schools  to  sweep  away  all  this  silly  and 
harmful  rubbish,  to  save  the  children 
from  the  fate  of  many  good  people  who 
are  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage, 
from  nonsense  of  this  kind.  With  not  a  few 
people,  this  miserable  .hodge-podge  occu- 
pies more  of  their  thought,  and  has  more 
influence  on  their  conduct,  than  simple 
and  valuable  truth  in  the  elements  of 
physics,  social  life,  morality,  or  religion 
even. 

Doubtless,  many  will  say  that  it  does 
the  child  no  harm  to  knotd  these  silly 
things;  for,  if  you  give  him  a  sound  ed- 
ucation, that  will  prevent  its  working 
any  evil  in  his  life.  We  believe  no  such 
thing;  the  presence  of  such  nonsense  in 
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the  mmd  is  evil  and  only  evil,  even  to 
one  who  utterly  disbelieves  it.  It  may 
be  a  humiliating  admission,  but  we  con- 
fess that  some  of  this  stuff,  learned  in  our 
childhood,  troubles  us  even  now,  though 
we  have  no  faith  in  it,  and  probably 
never  had.  We  have  only  maledictions 
for  those  who  put  it  into  our  childish 
head.  The  impressions  of  childhood  will 
cling  to  us  whether  we  desire  it  or  not. 


We  see  it  stated  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  get  the  next  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  pass  a  law  to  pension  *<teaoh- 
ers  who  have  tifcught  actively  for  more 
than  twenty  years  and  have  become  in- 
capacitated.for  further  service, ".and  that 
State  Superintendent  Schaeffer  is  in  fa- 
vor of  it.  We  want,  here  and  now,  to 
enter  ao  earnest  protest  against  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  legislature  of  that  state 
did  a  noble  thing  in  their  recent  act  ap- 
propriating a  large  sum  annually  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools;  but,  in  our 
opinion,  they  will  do  a  very  unwise  thing 
to  pass  any  such  pension  law.  And  we 
are  greatly  surprised  that  Supt.  Schaeffer 
should  give  his  ilifluence  in  favor  of  it. 
We  had  thought  him  too  **  level-headed  *' 
for  any  such  nonsense. 

Our  reasons  for  what  we  have  said 
above  lie  very  clear  in  our  own  mind,  and 
we  can  give  them  in  a  very  few  words. 
In  the  first  place,  such  a  law  is  unjust. 
One  thing  of  two  must  be  true;  either 
the  teacher  has  earned  the  proposed  pen- 
sion, or  he  has  not.  If  he  has  earned  it, 
he  ought  to  have  had  it  when  he  earned 
it;  if  he  has  not, he  ought  never  to  have  it. 

Again,  it  is  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of 
the  profession,  to  the  manhood  and  the 
womanhood  of  those  that  teach.  Why 
^ould  they  be  thus  taken  out  of  the  cata- 
logue of  other  people?  Why  select  them 
especially  to  make  paupers,  or  semi- 
paupers,  of  them?  Do  they  not  deserve 
such  pay  for  their  services  as  will  enable 
them  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  like  other 
people?  If  so,  pay  them  a  reasonable 
compensation  as  time  goes  on,  and  then 
let  them  meet  life's  responsibilities,  and 
provide  for  themselves  as  others  do. 
Why  treat  them  as  babies?  There  are 
too  many  things  now  that  tend  to  make 
teachers  a  class  apart  from  others;  why 
add  another,  in  this  way?  We  remem- 
ber when  it  was  quit^e'the  common  cus- 


tom for  teachers  who  attended  institutes 
and  other  teachers'  meetings,  to  be  bil- 
leted upon  the  good  people  of  the  town 
for  free  board  during  their  stay,  and  we 
have  been  glad  to  see  the  custom  declin- 
ing till  it  has  nearly  disappeared.  And 
we  have  been  glad  to  believe  that  one 
chief  cause  of  this  change  has  been  that 
the  self-respect  of  many  of  our  best 
teachers  will  not  allow  them  to  be  treated 
in  this  way.  The  same  self-respect  ought 
to  cause  a  universal  protest  from  them 
against  a  pension  law. 

We  all  know  that  a  great  many  teach- 
ers are  poorly  paid;  and  we  would  favor 
every  well-directed  effort  to  increase  the 
pay  of  good  teachers.  For  thU  reason, 
we  oppose  the  pension  project.  We  do 
not  want  to  give  mean  school  boards — 
and  there  are  such — a  chance  to  say, 
*<0h,  to  be  sure,  we  don't  pay  you  very 
well;  but  then  you  are  safe,  you  will  get 
a  pension  by  and  by. "  *  *  We  will  make 
paupers  of  you;  but  you  know  you  can 
live  on  *  government  pap '  when  you  are 
old."  Out  upon  the  whole  scheme,  we 
say. 

*  Again,  the  enemies  of  our  school  sys- 
tem should  not  be  given  another,  and  a 
very  just,  reason  for  their  opposition.  It 
should  be  our  aim,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
remove  such  as  now  exist. 

But,  we  may  be  told,  there  are  many 
teachers  now,  good  men  and  women,  who 
have  spent  their  lives  for  the  children, 
and  who  come  to  want  in  their  old  age. 
True,  but  such  have  been  under-paid,  or 
they  have  been  improvident,  or  unfor- 
tunate,— one  of  these  things  is  true  of 
all  of  them.  If  it  is  the  first,  it  is  a 
shame  to  their  employers;  and  we  wish 
to  see  nothing  done  that  will  tend  to  con- 
tinue the  iujustice,  even  to  give  an  ex- 
cuse for  it.  If  they  have  been  improvi- 
dent, why  should  they  not  suffer  for  their 
foolishness  as  others  have  to  do?  If 
they  have  been  unfortunate,  they  should 
be  helped  as  others  are,  but  not  by  a 
pension.  Speaking  for  the -teachers  of 
the  country,  we  emphatically  say,  ffivc 
U8  no  pensions. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Springfield,  December  26-28.  The  pro- 
gram was  fulfilled  in  nearly  every  par- 
ticular; the   absence  of  Prof.   Hailmann 
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was  ahnost  the  only  exception.  The  at- 
tendance was  goody  the  meetings  spirited 
and  harmonious,  and  the  expression  of 
satisfaction  was  general.  The  singing  of 
the  Imperial  Quartet  was  highly  appre- 
ciated, as  it  has  been  for  several  years 
past.  Gov.  Altgeld  and  wife  gave  a  re- 
ception at  the  Executive  Mansion  on 
Wednesday  p.  m.,  which  was  generally 
atteoded.  The  Governor  made  a  short 
speech  on  Wednesday  evening,  which 
contained  several  good  suggestions,  and 
was  well  received.  As  far  as  we 
could  learn,  the  meetings  of  the  sections 
were  as  satisfactory  as  the  general  meet- 
ings; a  new  section  was  inaugurated, 
that  of  musical  Instruction.  Supt. 
Clendenin,  of  Cairo,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent for  the  coming  year,  and  Secretary 
Bowlby  was  rcrelected. 

Want  of  space  forbids  anything  like  a 
full  report  of  the  meeting,  we  can  speak 
of  two  or  three  points  only.  The  opening 
address  of  President  Freeman  advocated 
several  movements  looking  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  school  system;  among 
them,  a  more  thorough  compulsory  law, 
more  manual  training,  more  kindergar- 
len  work,  better  institutes,  and  more 
normal  schools.  All  the  points  presented 
by  the  president  received  the  formal  ap- 
proval of  the  Association.  Measures 
were  taken  to  awaken  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  an  increase  in  normal  instruc- 
tion, in  order  that  the  subject  may  be 
brought  effectively  before  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assentbiy. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Prof.  C.  A.  Mc- 
Murry  and  President  J.  W.  Cook,  pre- 
sented very  able  papers  respecting  en- 
larged facilities  for  the  better  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers,  suggesting 
also  improvements  in  the  work.  These 
papers  were  followed  by  an  animated 
discussion,  in  which  many  prominent 
members  took  part.  There  was  no  divi- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  main  question;  the 
only  differences  respected  matters  of  de- 
tail. President  Cook  suggested  the  at- 
tempting of  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  rural  schools,  by  the  counties,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  it  is  done  at  present. 
Others  said  something  to  the  same  effect, 
but  in  our  opinion,  this  point  was  not 
made  as  prominent  as  it  should  have  been. 
The  counties  can  take  up  this  work  with- 
out any  further  legislation,   the  law  au- 


thorizing county  normal  schools  is  suf- 
ficient. It  is  a  work  which,  wisely 
managed,  would  entail  very  little  ex- 
pense upon  the  counties,  and  it  would 
help  especially  those  young  persons  who 
teach  in  the  smaller  districts,  who  re- 
ceive small  wages,  and  who  expect  to 
teach  but  a  few  terms.  With  the  work 
properly  planned  and  in  fit  hands,  muck 
could  be  done  for  such  teachers  in  one 
year.  And,  with  proper  facilities  in 
each  county,  superintendents  could  insist 
that  every  teacher  sh<)uld  have  profes- 
sional training,  at  least  to  the  extent  of- 
fered by  such  schools.  It  was  a  pertinent 
remark  made  by  Supt.  Lane,  **Suit  your 
standard  to  such  as  you  will  employ. " 

President  G.  Stanley .  Hall,  of  Clark 
University,  captured  the  Association. 
His  lecture  on  the  emotions,  Wednesday 
morning,  touched  points  in  educational 
psychology  which  must  come  to  the  front. 
The  book  on  the  emotions  which  shall 
form  a  basis  for  a  sound  pedagogy  is  yet  to 
be  written.  Dr.  Hall  presented  as  ele- 
ments necessary  to  the  best  working 
through  the  emotions,  good  heiklth,  love 
predominant,  a  due  regard  to  rhythm,  and 
a  return  to  naturalness,  to  simplicity;  a 
putting  aside  of  the  stilted,  the  artificial 
the  professorial.  His  evening  lecture  on 
the  study  of  children  was  instructive  and 
wonderfully  suggestive.  He  touched  on 
some  very  delicate  topics,  which  never- 
theless cannot  be  ignored,  and  he  handled 
them  with  consummate  skill.  Dr.  Hall's 
presence  and  words  were  the  special 
feature  of  the  meeting. 


It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
cans    that    whatever    they     undertake 
earnestly,  is  very  likely  to  be  carried  to 
excess,    and   to   be  loaded  with  abuses. 
Just  now,  this  fact  finds  a  striking  illus- 
tration in  the  game  of  foot-ball.     During 
the  season  just  closed,  quite  a  number  of 
young  men  have  been  fatally    injured, 
and  a  large  number  seriously  damaged. 
It  is  charged  that  the  modern  methods  of 
playing  the  game  rival  the  brutalities  of 
the  prize-ring,   and  are  scarcely  better 
than  the  cruelties  of  the  bullfight.  Besides^ 
this,   the  extensive  betting  that  accom- 
panies nearly  every  game,  and  the  rowdy- 
ism of  the  rough  element  of  society  that 
patronize  the  show,  are  rapidly  helping 
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to  bring  the  whole  thing  into  deserved 
contempt. 

An  exchange  lately  had  a  full  column 
of  newspaper  extracts,  setting  forth  the 
game  in  a  very  bad  light.  They  were 
taken  from  papers  of  the  east  and  the 
west,  both  secular  and  religious,  and 
they  indicate  that  a  sentiment  is  rapidly 
growing  which  will  banish  foot-ball  from 
the  list  of  respectable  sports,  unless  it 
can  be  freed  from  betting  and  brutality. 
The  overseers  of  Harvard  are  considering 
the  question  of  forbidding  the  game;  and 
the  authorities  of  the  Kansas  State  Nor- 
mal School  have  forbidden  it  already. 

Not  long  since,  the  excesses  of  the 
* 'skating  rink  craze"  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  that  sport  under  the  ban  of 
right-thinking  people;  and  base-ball  has 
come  dangerously  near  the  same  thing. 
Friends  of  athletic  sports  should  be  par- 
ticularly careful  that  they  do  not  grow 
into  abuses,  of  which  there  seems  to  be 
special  danger.  No  one  questions  the 
value  of  athletics  when  practiced  within 
proper  limits;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
few,  if  any,  noted  athletes,  live  to  a 
healthy  old  age.  It  seems  that  when 
athletics  cease  to  be  simply  a  means  to 
something  higher,  and  are  made  in  any 
degree  an  6/ia  in  themselves,  the  conse- 
quence is  to  defeat  their  legitimate  pur- 
pose. 


Teachers'  Bureaus. 

The  unreasonable  prejudice  against  the 
Teachers'  Bureau,  which  seeks  to  bring 
teachers  seeking  for  more  desirable  pos- 
itions, and  boards  of  education  wishing 
to  employ  teachers,  into  communication 
with  one  another,  is  rapidly  dying  out, 
as  it  ought  to.  It  is  a  notion  as  foolish 
as  it  is  false  that  only  such  teachers  join 
these  agencies  as  are  unable  to  secure 
employment  in  any  other  way.  The  fact 
is  that  a  Teachers*  Bureau  cannot  secure 
employment  for  this  kind  of  teachers, 
and  no  bureau  that  has  any  business 
sense  will  undertake  to  do  it.  But  there 
is  a  large  number  of  successful  teachers 
in  every  state  who  are  capable  and  aspir- 
ing, and  who  are  receiving  the  maximum 
of  salary  which  the  community  that  they 
are  now  serving  can  pay.  To  such  per- 
sons a  well  conducted  Teachers*  Bureau 
can  be  of  great  service.  There  are  also 
many  boards  of   education    and   institu- 


tions of  learning  in  every  state  wh<> 
would  be  glad  to  employ  these  teachers 
at  better  salaries  than  they  are  now 
receiving.  To  such,  a  well  conducted 
Teacher's  Bureau  can  render  valuable 
assistance.  There  are  other  excellent 
reasons  why  even  the  most  successful 
teachers  sometimes  desire  to  change  their 
locations. 

The  Public- School  Bureau,  which  is 
conducted  by  the  persons  who  publish 
this  magazine,  has  had  a  comparatively 
brief  experience  in  introducing  teachers 
and  school  boards  to  each  other,  but  it 
has  had  a  gratifying  success.  It  limits 
its  membership  to  those  who  have  had  a 
thorough  professional  training;  and  it 
has  selected  its  candidates  with  such 
care  that  in  only  two  instances  has  a 
mistake  been  made.  It  has  in  its  mem- 
bership teachers  of  every  degree  of 
attainment  and  position  in  the  university, 
college,  normal  school,  and  the  public 
school;  but  the  number  of  calls  for 
teachers  from  these  various  sources 
greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  In  school- 
teaching,  as  in  every  other  vocation,  the 
demand  for  thoroughly  qualified  teachers 
cannot  be  met.  Experience  in  a  teach- 
ers* agency  shows  that  the  public  is  in 
advance  of  the  profession  in  the  grade  of 
teaching  ability  it  seeks  to  employ  for 
its  more  responsible  positions. 

We  invite  both  teachers  and  employ- 
ers to  address  this  Bureau  for  further 
information  concerning  our  methods  of 
conducting  this  department  of  our  busi- 
ness. 


Manual  Training  Association  of  Americs. 

An  organization  has  just  been  effected, 
known  as  the  Manual  Training  Teachers' 
Association  of  America.  Its  purpose  is 
'*to  secure  co-operation  in  study  and  ex- 
periment;  to  disseminate  information  re- 
garding the  principles,  progress,  and 
development  of  manual  training,  and  to 
promote  the  professional  interests  of  its 
members.**  The  officers  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  are:  President,  Geo.  B. 
Kilbon,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  vice-presi- 
dent, Geo.  Bobbins,  Frankfort,  Ky.; 
Sec.  and  Treas.,  Chas.  A.  Bennett;  New^ 
York  City.  The  place  for  the  meeting  of 
the  association  is  not  yet  determined. 
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Our  Ohristmas. 

We  iffkitih  l&v©  mtioh  of  a  Christmas, 

My  Papa  and  RoMe  and  me, 
For  mamma  she'd  gone  to  the  prison 

To  trim  up  the  poor  prisoners*  tree. 
And  Ethel,  my  big  grown  np  sister 

Was  down  at  the  *sylum  all  day 
To  help  at  the  great  turkey  dinner. 

And  teach  games  for  the  orphans  to  play. 
She  belongs  to  a  club  of  yoiiug  ladies, 

With  a  "beautiful  objic,"  they  say, 
^TIs  to  go  among  poor,  lonesome  children 

And  make  all  their  sad  hearts.more  gay. 

And  Auntie,  you  don't  know  my  Auntie, 

She's  my  own  papa's  half  sister  Kate, 
She  was  ^bilged  to  be  round  at  the  chapel 

'Till  'twas.  Oh!  sometimes  dreadfully  late, 
For  she  pities  the  poor  worn  out  curate, 

His  burdens  she  says  are  so  great. 
So  she  'ranges  the  flowers  and  the  music 

And  he  goes  home  around  by  our  gate. 
I  should  think  this  way  must  be  the  longest, 

But  then  I  suppose  he  knows  best, 
Aunt  Kate  says  he  intones  most  splendid, 

And  his  name  is  Vane  Algernon  West. 

My  papa  had  l>onght  a  big  turkey 

And  had  it  sent  home  Christmas  eve. 
But  there  wasn't  a  soul  here  to  cook  it, 

You  see  Bridget  had  threatened  to  leave 
If  she  couldn't  go  off  with  her  cousin, 

(He  doesn't  look  like  her  one  bit) 
She  aftys  she  belongs  to  a  ''  union  " 

And  the  union  won't  let  her  submit. 
So  we  ate  bread  and  milk  for  our  dinner. 

And  some  raisins  and  candy,  and  then 
Rose  and  me  went  down  stairs  to  the  pantry 

To  look  at  the  turkey  again. 

Papa  said  he  would  take  us  out  riding. 

Then  he  thought  that  he  didn't  quite  dare 
For  Rosie  'd  got  cold  and  kept  coughing, 

There  was  dampness  and  chills  in  the  air. 
Oh,  the  day  was  so  long  and  so  lonesome! 

And  our  papa  was  lonesome  as  we, 
And  the  parlor  was  dreary,  no  sunshine, 

And  all  the  sweet  roses — the  tea. 
And  the  red  ones,  the  ferns  and  carnations 

That  have  made  our  bay  window  so  bright, 
Mamma  picked  for  the  men  In  the  prison 

To  make  their  bad  hearts  pure  and  whlt^e. 

And  we  all  sat  up  close  to  the  window. 

Rose  and  me  on  our  papa's  two  knees. 
And  we  counted  the  dear  little  birdies 

That  were  hopping  about  on  the  trees. 
Rose  wanted  to  be  a  brown  sparrow. 

But  I  thought  I'd  rather,  by  far. 
Be  a  robin  that  flies  away  winters 

Where  the  sunshine  and  gay  blossoms  are. 
And  papa  wished  he  was  a  Jailbird, 

^Cause  he  thought  that  they  fared  the  best. 
But  we  all  were  real  glad  we  weren't  turkeys. 

For  then  w«'d  been  killed  with  the  rest. 


That  night  I  put  into  my  prayers:. 

'*  Dear  God  we've  been  lonesome  today. 
For  Mamma,  Aunt,  Ethel,  and  Bridget 

Every  one  of  them  all  went  away. 
Won't  you  please  make  a  club  or  society 

'Fore  it's  time  for  next  Christmas  to  be» 
To  take  care  of  philanterpists'  families, 

Like  Papa  and  Rosie  and  me?" 
And  I  think  that  my  Papa's  grown  pious. 

For  he  listened  as  still  as  a  mouse 
'Till  I  got  to  Amen,  and  then  he  said  it 

So  it  sounded  all  over  the  house. 


Tlie  Educational  Oong^saes  at  OMcago. 

M.  OABKIEI^   COMPAYKB. 
fTninsIated  by  Prof.  A.  McTaggart.l 

Let  us  look  tirst  at  tlie  place  where  the  ses- 
sions of  the  congresses  were  held.  It  is  in  th«^ 
central  part  of  Chicago,  between  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  the  avenue  of  the  same  name,  the 
beautiful  avenue  of  millionaires  and  princely 
hotels.  To  reach  it  we  traverse  some  of  the 
most  bustling  and  animated  streets  in  the  heart 
of  Chicago,  places  where  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial life  displays  itself  more  than  else- 
where, where  it  would  not  be  suitable  to  phi- 
losophize or  to  dream,  where  the  crowd  moves 
with  struggling  pace,  excited  and  charmed 
with  the  demon  of  business. 

Here  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  edifice 
which  the  organizers  of  the  exposition  have 
chosen  to  make  the  seat  of  the  nineteen  suc- 
cessive congresses,  wbich  are  to  bold  there 
their  international  sessions  from  the  15th  of 
May  to  the  end  of  October;  from  the  first 
which,  not  perhaps  without  a  purpose,  had  for 
its  object  the  social  work  of  women,  up  to  the 
congress  of  Babel,  so  to  speak,  where  in  Sep- 
tember all  the  religions  of  the  globe  were 
called  and  held  1(heir  sessions,  even  to  the  end, 
that  of  agriculture,  which  in  spite  of  its  lat«> 
date,  the  16th  of  October,  and  to  be  more  prac- 
tical than  the  rest,  was  not  to  remain  the  least 
frequented  or  the  least  attractive  for  the  men 
of  the  far  West. 

It  is  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  or  as  they 
prefer  now  to  all  it,  the  Memorial  Art  Palace 
which  we  have  before  us.  It  is  a  structure 
modest. and  simple,  of  chaste  architecture, 
which  seems  to  invite  study  and  work;  whose 
dimensions  would  seem  considerable,  if  there 
were  not  very  close  at  hand,  buildings  of  huge- 
size,  and  bouses  of  twenty  stories  towering^ 
above  the  neighboring  streets. 

This  building  should  seem  fresh  and  new,  as 
it  is  In  reality,  if.  In  a  country  where  things 
grow  old  as  quickly  as  they  come  Into  exist- 
ence, the  dusty  and  smoky  atmosphere  of  a 
mannfacturing  city  had  not  already  darkened 
it  while  giving  to  its  facade  an  air  of  respect- 
able antiquity. 
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We  enter,  and  at  the  first  glance  we  are  able 
to  see  that  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
teachers  of  America,  and  of  the  whole  world, 
has  been  well  chosen. 

To  cross  the  vestibule  we  must  force  our  way 
through  the  divided  ranks  of  an  immense 
crowd,  where  lively  discussions  suddenly  re- 
veal to  us  what  is  going  on — make  known  to  us 
the  people  who  have  the  habit  of  speech,  the 
delegates  to  the  congresses,  who,  in  their  indi- 
vidual conversations,  are  taking  already  a 
taste  in  advance  of  the  great  discussions  an- 
nounced. The  Marquis  of  Chasseloup-Lam- 
bert,  our  very  amiable  leader,  in  his  capacity 
•of  representative  of  the  commlssarlat-general, 
takes  us  by  the  hand  and  leads  us  through  the 
crowd  to  the  private  room  of  president  of  the 
committee  of  congresses,  Mr.  Charles  Bonney. 
Farther  on  we  find  Mr.  Bonney,  the  indefati- 
gable chief,  who  has  been  the  soul  of  all  the 
congresses  of  Chicago;  who  for  six  months  has 
remained  the  whole  time  in  the  breach,  organ- 
izing, directing  the  work  of  the  others,  but 
above  all  working  by  himself,  an  inexhaustible 
orator,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  he  de- 
livered several  discourses  per  day  for  nearly 
200  days.  For  the  time  we  only  notice  that 
our  president^  has  a  grave  and  stern  physiog- 
nomy— no  longer  doubting  that  upon  his  head 
rests  the  weight  of  nineteen  congresses — and 
that  he  accords  us  with  perfect  grace,  a  cour- 
teous reception.  At  his  side  we  salute  several 
arsons  who  are  still  unknown  to  us,  and  also 
our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Harris,  the  eminent 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Eidu cation, who 
«ome  days  since,  with  so  much  kindness,  did 
us  the  honors  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction at  Washington. 

Some  minutes  after,  we  were  seated  upon  the 
official  rostrum  in  the  great  Washington  Hall 
which,  as  another  hall  in  the  same  palace  of 
arts,  Columbian  Hall,  with  its  amphitheatre 
and  its  galleries  placed  above,  can  seat  several 
thousand  persons.  It  is  in  one  of  these  vast  halls 
that  thei  full  or  general  session  will  be  held, 
the  sessions  of  the  general  inauguration  and 
the  closing,  while  in  the  other  smaller,  halls, 
situated  in  the  first  story,  the  special  congresses 
will  assemble.  Ah!  the  beautiful  halls  of 
meeting,  all  like  those  we  have  seen  in  the 
greater  part  of  American  schools,  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  as  well  as  in  the  high  schools, 
ventilated,  spacious,  and  light,  where  several 
times  a  month,  for  conferences  or  reading,  for 
exercise  ef  song  or  mtt^ioales,  for  moral  and  re- 
ligious teaching,  the  student  and  teachers  of 
each  department  meet  together.  They  are  a 
kind  of  laic  chapel  where  is  moulded  and  de- 
veloped that  which  we,  in  French  phraseology, 
call  the  soul  of  the  house,  that  is  the  common 
sentiment,  the  winter  life  of  the  school. 

Let  us  now  glance  over  the  audience.  The 
ladies  prevail  there  (surpass  in  numbers).  Co- 
education commenced  in  the  schools  is  con- 
tinued in  the  congresses.  Furthermore,  upon 
the  rostrum  at  our  side,  there  are  ladies  enliven- 
ing our  sombre  clothing  with  the  bright  colors 
of  their*  adornment.  For  the  stranger, 
America  is  a  country  of  surprises.  The  first 
session  of  the  school  congresses  furnished  some 
of  them.  We  were  all  ears  listening  to  the 
welcoming  speech  of  Pres.  Bonney,  then  the 


prayer  which  this  day  was  pronounced    by  a 
protestant  bishop,  Mr.  Samuel   Fallows — an- 
other day  it  is  the  Catholic  bishop,  Mgr.  &eane, 
of  Washington,  par  example,  (who  was  asked  to 
pronounce  the  benediction  of  heaven  upon  the 
works   of   the  congress,    and    will    be  heard 
with  the   same   respectful  attention) — finally 
some  other  discourses  delivered  by  American 
teachers.      But  at  this  Juncture  Pres.  Bonney 
comes  back  to  us  and  in  the  most  amiable  man- 
ner in  the  world,  presents  to  the  assembly  the 
French  delegation,  the  presencfeof  which  he 
notices  upon  the  platform.  We  are  all  rejoiced, 
but  what  pleases  me  less,  at  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Bonney  asks  me  to  speak.      I  make  the 
excuse    that   I   cannot  speak    English    well 
enough  to  speak  in   public;  and  I  was  afraid, 
above  all,  of    the  reception  which    a   French 
speaker  might  receive  from  an  audience,  for 
the  most  part  unacquainted  with  our  language, 
and  which  showed  itself  besides  very  Jealous 
of.the  prerogative  of  its  own  national  language. 
Also  my  astonishment  was  unbounded  when, 
after  the  first  or  second  phrase  of  ex  temporv 
effort,  I  heard  applause.   *  I  recovered  myself, 
convinced  that  I  was  applauded  intgood^  faith, 
and  that  my  audience,  not  understanding  any- 
thing that  I  said,  attributed  to  me  all  kinds  of 
beautiful  things  which  I  had  not  uttered.    Not 
at  all;  that  was  not  it,  and  it  was  explainod  to 
me  at  once.    It  was  found  that  the  congreM  of 
deaf  mutes  had  opened  that  morning  and  that 
many  of  its  members  had  come  to  take  part 
in  our  publicopening,  not  as  you  would  suppose, 
as  spectators  merely,  and   for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing.    The  Americans  are  a  practical  people, 
and  they  had  taken  care  to  have  on  the  ros- 
trum at  our  side .  a  professor  of  deaf  mutes, 
M.   Gallaudet,  the  president  of  the  National 
College  at  Washington,  who  was  charged  with 
the  duty     of    repeating   by  gestures,  to  his 
students,  the  words  pronounced,  as  they  were 
uttered.    But  Mr.  Gallaudet  is  well  acquainted 
with    both  English  and  French,  so  that  with- 
out my  suspecting  it,  and  while  I  performed 
my  part,  indifferently  or  otherwise,  as  leader 
of    the     French    defegatibn;    Mr:    G&llaudiet 
translated  me  as  he  had  translated  the  speak- 
ers who  had  preceded  me.     And  this  is  how — 
thanks  to  the  deaf    mutes    who  gave  the  im- 
pulse to  the  audience;  thanks  to  a  double,  in- 
stantaneous translation   of  French  into  Eng- 
lish, and  English  into  the  deaf  mute  language— 
a  Frenjohman  and  a  French  speaker,  could  be 
applauded  by  an  American  audience! 

Great  numbers  attended  the  sessions,  mani- 
festing a  constant  and  never  fiagging  diligence 
and  interest  in  all  the  sections.  A  great  num- 
ber of  papers  were  read;  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  extemporaneous  speaking,  all  followed  b> 
discussions  full  of  interest,  and  which  some- 
times did  not  tfnd;  in  a  word,  it  was  an  inter- 
national academy  where  were  discussed  freely 
by  persons  of  every  country  and  of  every  opin- 
ion, questions  which  are  above  all  other  ques- 
tions, those  which  embrace  all  others  as  the 
sky  envelops  .the  earth,  problems  of  education 
under  all  forms  and  at  all  stages.  These  hours, 
instructive  and  productive,  which  we  passed 
in  company  with  so  many  distinguished 
men  and  women,  zealous  as  we  for  the  progress 
and  continuous  reform  of  instruction,  will  re- 
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main  in  our  memory,  ineffaceable  and  always 
present.  Suppose  that  our  intelligence  shovld 
ha^e  short  memory  and  that  it  would  come  to 
forget,  oar  feelings,  less  forgetful,  would  al- 
ways remember  under  what  conditions  we 
heard  them. 

Those  who  know  Chicago,  know  that  one 
must  not  expect  peace  or  silence  there.  Near 
where  we  are,  steamers  of  all  sizes  plow  the 
great  lake  whose  blue  and  smiling  waves  we 
behold  through  the  open  windows.  Not  far 
from  nt,  with  their  continuous  and  deafening 
ramble,  are  the  street  cars,  coming  and  going, 
carriages,  dray-carts,  enormous  circulation  of 
the  groat  arteries  of  the  city..  And^.thia-is  not 
all — between  the  fthoi^es  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  art  palac^,  runs  all  along  the  shore  a  great 
railroad,  the  Illinois  Central.  The  trains  fol- 
low one  another,  the  engines  puff,  and  the  bell, 
the  famous  bell  of  the  American  locomotive, 
gives  forth  its  melancholy  sound.  How  often 
does  not  this  deafening  uproar  overpower  the 
voice'  and  stop  the  speech  of  the  orators  of  the 
congress?  And  yet,  however  disagreeable 
these  noises  were  to  sensitive  or  simply  atten- 
tive ears,  they  had  the  use  of  reminding  us,  by 
a  striking  contrast,  in  the  face  of  a  studious 
audience,  how  a  great  people  can  unite  culture 
of  thought  to  the  handling  of  dollars;  how 
they  can  be  at  the  same  time  most  eager  for 
things  of  the  mind,  and  the  most  f  uJly  poaseseed ' 
with.a  pa«gion'^for''bu[$ines8.  They  do  not  al- 
low us  to  forget  for  an  instant  of  what  a  city 
we  are  the  hosts,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
centers  of  individual  production  and  commer- 
cial exchange.  This  wonderful  city  of  Chicago, 
the  magic  city  as  it  Is  called  in  America;  magic 
in  reality,  since  instead  of  some  hundreds  of 
inhabitants  in  1831,  it  possesses  today  a  million  • 
and  a  half;  and  since  destroyed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  terrible  fire  of  1871,  which  de- 
stroyed 17,500  houses,  rising  from  its  ashes 
with  marvelous  rapidity  and  transforming 
itself  with  the  same  effort,  the  wooden  city  of 
twenty  years  ago  is  to-day  a  city  of  stone, 
brick,  and  iron. 

There  were  two  educational  congresses.  The 
first  continued  from  the  17th  to  the  24th  of 
July;  it  was  organized  by  the  local  committee 
of  Chicago,  under  the  general  presidency  and 
very  active  direction-of  Mr;  Charles  Bbhney; 
the  second,  of  which  Mr.  Harris  was  the  soul, 
was  in  session  four  days,  from  the  85th  to  the 
28th  of  July;  it  was  under  the  patronage  of  the 
National  Association  of  Education,  and  seemed, 
consequently,  to  be  a  more  complete  represen- 
tation, a  more  collective  effort,  of  the  entire 
republic  of  the  United  States.  But,  slightly 
distinct  in  their  organizations  and  in  some 
parts  of  their  programs,  the  two  congresses 
were  npt  so  in  their  organization;  they  ap- 
peared to  us  to  meet  as  brothers,  and  that 
which  may  be  said  of  the  general  character  of 
the  one  may  be  said  of  the  other  also.  Of  the 
general  characteristics,  the  most  salient,  that 
which  has,  perhaps,  contributed  most  to  give 
to  the  congresses  of  Chicago  their  own  physi- 
ognomy, is  that  the  programs  of  subjects  for 
stud y^ were  as  large  and  as  extended  as  pos-< 
slble."^  At  tLe  congresses  of  the  Universal  Bx- 
position  at  Paris  in  '89,  It  Is  remembered,  the 
i^ubjects  marked  out  for  the  order  of  the  day 


were  quite  small  in  number;  tbree  for  the  con- 
gress of  primary  instruction,  five  for  the  con- 
gress of  secondary  and  superior  teaching.  At 
Chicago  the  method  adopted  was  quite  differ- 
ent. It  was  desired  to  make  a  great  thing  of 
the  undertaking,  to  propose  all  questions, 
without  establishing  any  limit.  It  is  the  entire 
field  of  education,  considered  in  its  principles, 
in  their  psychological  foundations,  studied 
under  all  their  forms,  in  all  their  consequences, 
in  their  orderly  applications,  which  was  opened 
up  to  the  discussion  of  the  members  of  the 
congresses.  The  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
congress,  when  it  shalLbe  published,  will  con- 
stitute a  genuine  pedagogic  cyclopedia. 

The  method,  which,  instead  of  centering  the 
attention  and  the  efforts  of  a  congress  upon  a 
small  number  of  questions  methodically  chosen, 
divides  them  and  scatters  them  over  all 
questions,  or  nearly  all,  has  certainly  incon- 
veniences. There  are,  then,  fewer  oppor- 
tunities to  study, thQroa^ghly.thfr questions  pro- 
posed, and  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  them.  An- 
other disadvantage,  which  we  felt  intensely, 
was  that  in  going  from  the  general  sessions 
where  all  were  together,  it  was  necessary  to 
separate  ourselves  in  order  to  follow  some  one 
of  the  special  congresses,  to  make  choice  of 
that  one  toward  which  our  inclinations,  or 
tastes,  directed  us,  and  to  give  up  the  advant- 
age of  all  the  rest.  Other  congresses  present- 
ing a  great  profusion  of  subjects  of  study, 
made  us  regret  that  we  were  not  ubiquitous. 
We  should  have  liked  to  be  everywhere  at 
once,  but  this  was  impossible.  One  day  the 
two  congresses  of  applied  psychology  were  in 
session  at  the  same  time;  rational  psychology 
on  the  one  side,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
venerable  McCosh,  one  of  the  veterans  of 
American  pedagogy;  on  the  other  side,  experi- 
mental psychology,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Hall. 

We  placed  ourselves  under  the  banner  of 
Stanley  Hall,  sacrificing  to  the  meeting  where' 
so  many  interesting  things  were  said  upon  the 
psychology  the  child,  ihcU  in  which  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  spirit  of  elevated  rationalism, 
either  the  psychology  of  the  will  according  to 
Wundtor  even  the  question  of  the  first  prin- 
ciple and  the  eleventh  book  of  the  metaphysics 
of  Aristotle.  As  a  compensation,  the  method 
adopted  at  Chicago  has  incontestable  advant- 
ages, and  the  event  has  proved  .that  it  was 
able  to  reach  happy  results,  and  was  product- 
ive of  good. 

In  enlarging  the  circle  of  problems  to  be  dis- 
cussed, it  is  evident  that  more  interest  is 
raised,  that  a  larger  attendance  of  teachers  is 
secured.  A  limited  program  would  attract 
only  a  limited  number.  At  Chicago,  it  was 
known  in  advance  that  all  curiosity  would 
be  satisfied,  that  each  one  would  there  find 
what  he  wanted;  professors  of  universities  or 
colleges;  masters  and  mistresses  of  nnrmsl 
schools,  grammar  schools, or  elementary  schools; 
special  teachers  of  manual  labor,  music,  or 
drawing;  instructors  of  the  blind  and  deaf; 
everybody  knew  beforehand  that  in,  some  one 
of  the  different  sections  of  a  real  universal  con- 
gress he  would  have  something  to  say,  or  at 
least,  something  to  learn.  We  do  not  think 
there  has  ever  before  been  seen  so  great  a  com- 
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pany  of  teachers  of  every  class.  And  Presi- 
dent Angell,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  leaders 
of  the  congress,  had  reason  to  say:  "Never 
before  has  one  witnessed  such  a  spectacle  in 
this  country,  such  an  imposing  manifestation 
of  the  interest  which  educational  affairs  ex- 
cite." The  immediate  and  positive  results 
of  any  congress,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
its  members,  are  always  uncertain.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  finding  definite  solutions  of  prob- 
lems proposed  there.  The  important  thing  is 
that  a  great  number  of  ideas  are  exchanged 
there,  which  reflection  will  render  fruitful 
later;  that  relations  are  formed  there  which 
correspondence  will  bind  firmly  together,  and 
we  suppose  that  the  first  thing  asked  when 
one  inquires  about  the  success  of  a  congress  is, 
*'  How  many  were  there?" 

There  was  a  crowd  at  the  congresses  of  Chi- 
cago, and  in  this  crowd — it  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic points  which  we  wish  to  emphasize — 
the  women  surpassed  in  number.  They  were 
everywhere;  in  the  audience,  upon  the  ros- 
trum, in  the  office  of  the  president,  in  the 
halls,  animated  and  amiable.  And  it  is  not 
only  as  auditors,  as  attentive  spectators,  that 
theylavisfaed  upoti  us  their  smiling  and  agree- 
able presence — it  was  also  to  participate,  in 
their  turn,  in  the  learned  discussions,  and  in 
that  to  emulate  the  men  both  in  technical  abil- 
ity and  in  eloquent  language. 

There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  America 
to  complain  of  the  women  for  neglecting  too 
much  the  cares  of  the  household, while  leaving 
to  their  husbands  the  duty  of  carrying  the 
children  in  their  arms,  forgetting  themselves 
in  their  carelessness  and  ease,  and  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  duties  of  their  sex,  they  be- 
come too  masculine  in  imitating  men.  As  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  who  have  seen  but  few 
women  except  teacbiers,  we  have  had  nothing 
to  Justify  such  criticisms.  In  our  opinion  it  is 
one  of  ihe  merits  of  American  women  that 
they  have  gained  more  than  European 
women,  the  preponderating  part  which  it  is 
suitable  for  women  to  take  in  the  education  of 
children;  it  is  to  the  honor  of  American  women 
that  they  Justify  the  confidence  which  is  had 
in  their  educative  ability. 

The  feminine  element  of  the  congress  was 
not  confined  .to  lady  teachers  responding  to  the 
call  of  their  professional  duty — there  were 
also  other  women,  from  other  walks  In  life,  de- 
sirous of  manifesting  the  interest  they  felt  in 
the  development  of  education.  The  foreign 
delegates,  above  all,  had  an  earnest  desire  to 
meet  the  distinguished  woman  who  appeared 
to  them  to  be  at  this  moment  as  the  sovereign, 
the  queen  of  Chicago  (Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  is 
meant).  Since  she  could  not  be  present,  we 
bad  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Chas.  Henrotin,  wife  of  the  consul  from 
Belgium.  She  was  applauded  when  she  said, 
among  other  excellent  things:  **Woman  is 
the  natural  link  between  the  child  and  the 
university,"  and  when  she  proclaimed  as  an 
accomplished  fact,  the  coming  of  women  into 
the  kingdom  of  education.  One  of  the  most 
happy  results  of  the  congress  of  Chicago  will 
be  to  make  known  clearly  this  participation  of 
women,  of  the  American  women,  not  only  in 
the  practice  but  in  the  theory  and  in  the  dis- 


cussidn  of  the  principles  of  education.  '*Flfty 
years  ago,"  said  one  of  the  members  of  the  con> 
gross,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  ** women  were 
not  allowed  to  speak  in  public;  today,"  added 
she,  ''women  are  in  a  condition  to  assert  them- 
selves and  to  take  their  part  in  all  the  work  of 
the  world.  The  world  is  transformed;  it  is 
a  complete  revolution."  Happy  revolution, 
which,  although  it  is  more  advanced  in  Amer- 
ica than  anywhere  else,  is,  notwithstanding^ 
accompiishiug  its  work  in  Europe,  to  the  grea^ 
profit  of  women,  who  find  in  teaching  an  hon- 
ored employment;  to  the  great  profit  of  t he- 
children,  whose  souls  bloom,  perhaps,  more 
freely  under  the  gentle  care  of  a  feminine 
hand. 

(To  he  oorUinvjed.) 


The  Public  Schools  of  the  South. 

To  both  North  and  South  alike,  it  ha& 
become  an  acknowledged  fact  that  there 
is  an  undue  amount  of  illiteracy  in  the 
South.  As  an  excuse,  and  an  explanation, 
it  is  urged  that  the  negro  adds  muob  to 
the  large  percentage;  but  allowing  all 
that  is  *'  laid  to  the  negro's  door,"  there 
still  remains  a  greater  amount  of  illiter- 
acy  than  should  exist  in  a  free  country. 
There  are  still  other  explanations  ofTered, 
such  as  (1)  the  large  ratio  of  children  to 
parents;  (2)  the  sparseness  of  popula< 
tion;  (3)  the  scarcity  of  taxable  prop- 
erty; (4)  the  heavy  state  debts,  etc.  All 
these  conditions,  it  is  true,  have  their  in- 
fluence against  the  rapid  development  of 
an  effective  school  system.  But  these 
are  modifying  rather  than  basal  condi- 
tions. If  the  primary  principles  upon 
which  popular  education  is  made  effect- 
ive were  strongly  inherent,  these  condi- 
tions would  not  continue  to  be  such  in- 
surmountable barriers  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  Nearly  all  the  states  in  the 
Northwest  had  to  encounter  all  or  most 
of  these  obstacles  in  their  6arly  develop- 
ment, yet  such  a  ratio  of  illiteracy  was 
never  known  in  any  of  them. 

After  an  observation  of  two  years  in 
the  South,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
and  has  been  a  deeper  and  more  far- 
reaching  principle  than  any  of  these. 
This  principle  may  be  called  the  spirit 
which  gives  to  the  South  its  particular 
form.  Every  nation  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  a  spirit  which  dominates  its 
people.  Thus,  England  is  regarded  as 
an  exponent  of  the  practical  side  of 
life;  Germany  that  of  the  theoretical 
and  speculative.  Society  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  realization  of  the  spirit  of  the 
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people.  External  conditions  may,  in  a 
manner,  cause  some  changes,  but  before 
any  radical  change  can  come,  the  exter- 
nal elements  must  have  been  incorporated 
and  made  a  part  of  the  life  of  that  people. 

The  public  school  is  the  great  in- 
stitution which  a  free  state  provides 
for  avery  individual;  by  which  he  finds 
his  relation  to  the  world  of  nature,  and 
of  humanity.  The  form  and  effective- 
ness, which  the  schools  shall  have  are 
largely  determined  by  statutory  enact- 
ments. In  all  years  past,  legislation  in 
the  southern  states  has  been  adverse  to 
the  highest  development  of  the  public 
schools.  Thus,  heretofore  in  Georgia,  be- 
fore any  community  could  enact  any 
local  laws  to  tax  their  own  property  for 
public  school  purposes,  it  must  take  the 
matter  to  the  legislature;  and  then  <<no 
such  laws  shall  take  effect  until  *  *  ap- 
proved by  a  two- third  vote  of  persons 
qualified  to  vote"  and  <'the  general  as- 
sembly may  prescribe  who  shall  vote  on 
such  a  question.  '*  Similar  liaws  exist  in 
a  majority  of  the  eleven  most  southern 
states. 

The  public  school,  the  great  equalizer 
of  conditions,  presupposes  that  all  are 
equal,  and  that  all  must  have  the  same 
opportunities  to  obtain  an  education. 
But,  heretofore  social  conditions  would 
admit  do  such  postulate.  In  the  days  of 
slavery,  there  existed  three  distinct 
classes  of  society,  viz:  the  wealthy  slave 
owner,  the  negro,  and  the  <<poor  white 
trash. "  The  last  two  classes  were  only 
fit  for  *  'hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water."  Educational  privileges  were 
accorded  only  to  the  first  class.  With 
such  an  idea  dominant,  a  public  school 
system  was  practically  impossible.  But 
the  war  came;  its  result  is  known.  The 
period  of  reconstruction  followed.  Yet 
the  ideas  and  principles  of  the  old  social 
state  have  left  more  or  less  their  impress 
upon  the  new.  The  heredity  and  culture 
of  two  centuries  can  not  be  effaced  in  a 
day. 

Where  the  old  predominates,  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  yet  of  little  value.  In 
the  rural  districts  the  teaching  force  is 
very  inefficient;  McGuffey's  '*blue  back" 
speller  is  still  the  standard.  The  term 
rarely  exceeds  sixteen  to  twenty  weeks 
in  the  year,  generally  six  to  ten,  and 
that  in  July  and  August;  while  in  towns 
with  a  population  of  from  two  to  three 


thousand,  and  even  larger,  there  is  main- 
tained a  **free  school"  from  four  to  seven 
months,  employing  two  to  three  teach- 
ers.    The  »*free  school"  is  attended  by 
the     poorer    class.     (No     negroes     are 
allowed  in    any    of   the   schools   of   the 
South  with  the  whites.     Separate  schools 
must  be  maintained  for  them.)    But  that 
the  wealthier  class  may  have  an  educa- 
tion and  not  be  compelled  to  associate 
with  the  poorer  class,  from  two  to  six 
private  schools  are  to  be  found,  under 
the  care  of  young  ladies  of  <<good  fam- 
ilies,"   who    through    adverse    circum- 
stances are  compelled  to  **labor. "     Such 
a  system  without  any  supervisory  author- 
ity, and  amenable   to  no   higher  power 
than   the  caprice   of  the    patrons,    can 
never  produce  the  most  effective  results. 
The   remedy    for   such    a  condition   can 
only  come  through  a  radical  change  in 
the  social  ideas.     New  ideas  as  to  man's 
relation  to  man  must  take  hold  of  these 
people.     This  will  have  to  come  largely 
from  observation  and  contact  with  the 
general  world  which  lies  all  about  them. 
But  there  is  truly  a  new  South,  where 
the  new  predominates.     New   social   in- 
fluences are  at  work.     In  many   sections 
the  '<good  old  days  of  yore"  are   forever 
gone.     The  hammers   of  industry   have 
battered  down  most  of  the  old  barriers. 
New   ideas   are  fast   taking  hold  of   the 
people,  and  an  idea  is  a  wonderful  force 
in   the    world.      As    an   evidence  of  the 
potency  of  new  laeas,    the  public   school 
system  is  springing  up  in  many  sections. 
Both  rural  and  urban  districts   seem  to 
have   been   touched,    as   it   were,    by   a 
magic  wand.   In  towns  like  Chattanooga, 
Birmingham,   Atlanta,   Asheville,  Nash- 
ville, and  others,  there  is  'maintained  an 
excellent  system  of  graded  schools.     The 
high-school   work  of   these  schools    will 
compare  favorably  with  the  same   work 
in    the  North.     The    primary    work    is 
rapidly   improving.     These   are   centers 
from  which  a  regenerating  influence  will 
radiate.     The  tenor  of  legislation  will  be- 
come more  friendly  towards  the  interests 
of  the    public  schools.     The    practical, 
money-making  ideas  dominant  with  most 
Americans  are  now  fast  taking  hold   of 
the  people  of  the  South,  and  this   will 
soon  lead  them  to  see  that  a  good  system 
of  public  schools  is  the  best  investment. 
The  reform  will  come  from  no  sentiment 
for  education  as  a  development  of  the 
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**God-given  faculties,"  but  from  the 
'•dollar  side"  of  education.  It  will  take 
time.  It  may  take  much  longer  than  we 
wish ;  but  all  great  good  that  has  come 
to  the  race  has  come  through  long  periods 
of  development.         Wm.  Radbbauoh. 

Athens^  Tcnn. 

The  Pedagogrical  Olub,  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal University. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  term  was  held  Thurs- 
day evening,  December  19.  Besides  the  usual 
attendance  of  teachers  and  students,  there 
were  present  most  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Eklucation,  who  entered  freely  Into 
the  discussion.  Prof.  B.  P.  CoIton*s  paper  be- 
gan his  discussion  as  follows: 

**When  a  new  baby  makes  its  appearance  in 
an  already  numerous  family,  it  may  at  first 
seem  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  little 
stranger.  The  heavily  burdened  parents  feel 
the  addition  to  their  load  of  cares.  But  love 
and  sympathy  lead  them  to  minister  to  its 
wants  without  waiting  for  its  piteous  cries. 
The  new  being  is  full  of  promise.  He  may 
bring  Just  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
that  are  needed  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies 
of  the  other  children  and  complete  a  well-bal- 
anced and  harmonious  family  circle.  So  the 
other  children  edge  alonga  little  to  make  room 
for  the  new  nestling,  and  soon  their  relations 
are  adjusted  and  all  are  happy  in  mutual  help- 
fulness. 

**Afterlong  travail,  science  is  born  into  the 
crowded  school  curriculum.  He  is  scarcely  wel- 
come. But  when  neglected  he  raises  a  lusty 
cry  that  demands  attention.  He  cannot  be 
strangled;  he  is  here  to  stay.  He  does  not 
wish  to  crowd  the  others  out  of  the  nest,  but 
asks  a  share  of  the  space  and  a  chance  togro^. 
He  is  a  promising  youngster  and  bids  fair  to 
bring  to  the  pedagogical  circle  that  which  his 
older  brothers  and  sisters  fail  to  give. 

*'How  can  the  normal  school  do  more  to  in- 
crease the  scope  and  efficiency  of  this  work? 

**1.  By  adapting  the  teaching  in  the  science 
department  more  fully  to  the  preparation  of 
the  teacher  for  presenting  the  elementary 
phases  of  the  same  subject  to  children.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  one  of  our  visitors,  a  man 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  admin- 
istering college  affairs,  after  watching  a  class 
doing  experimental  work  asked,  *How  much 
of  this  can  they  apply  in  their  teaching?*  He 
insisted  that  we  are  usurping  the  functions  of 
a  college,  and  there  was  considerable  Justice 
in  his  criticism.  Out  of  a  worthy  ambition  to 
push  the  work  as  far  as  possible  into  the  higher 
realms  of  knowledge,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  normal  school,  and 
that  our  business  is  to  fit  teachers  for  their 
work.  In  fitting  a  student  for  passing  a  thor- 
ough examination,  it  is  easy  to  neglect  those 
phases  of  the  work  with  which  a  teacher  is 
likely  to  have  the  most  to  do,  and  to  pass 
lightly  over  or  to  omit  entirely  the  question  of 
methods  of  presentation, 

**2.  Another  way  by  which  we  may  forward 
science  study  is  by  securing  a  more  hearty  co- 


operation of  the  students,  especially  of  th^^ 
older  students,  by  counseling  with  them  per- 
sonally in  regard  to  these  matters.  This  we 
have  begun  to  do.  The  fact  that  we  have  wit)i 
us  tonight  a  number  of  our  students,  spealcs 
well  for  the  future  of  science  teaching. 

''3.  A  third  way  in  which  we  may  promote 
elementary  science  teaching  is  to  introdace 
the  sciences  earlier  in  our  normal  school  coarse. 
As  it  is,  only  a  minority  of  those  who  attend 
school  here  ever  have  a  chance  to  take  a  sci- 
ence study.  They  all  have  some  training  in 
the  other  elementary  branches.  Now,  if  sci- 
ence study  is  what  unprejudiced  educators 
claim  it  is,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  part  of  the 
training  or  outfit  of  every  teacher  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  It  Is  now  generally  held  that 
some  science  study  should  be  done  in 'every 
grade.  It  is  further  agreed  that  we  cannot 
have  specialists  in  the  graded  schools,  and  that 
if  we  could  have  them  we  should  not  wish 
them.  This  tneaBB^thut  every 'teacher  must  be 
ready  to  do  elementary  science  teaching.  Can 
we  reasonably  expect  them  to  do  it  without 
any  training  whatsoever?  In  most  of  the 
other  branches,  even  if  they  have  not  had  drill 
in  a  normal  school,  they  have  at  least  had  the 
study  over  and  over  again.  But  in  science 
most  of  them  have  had  almost  nothing.  It 
requires  not  only  great  enthusiasm  but  a  good 
deal  of  perseverance  for  a  teacher  to  under- 
take this  kind  of  work  without  the  help  of  a 
course  of  training  in  some  good  school,  where 
he  has  had  a  chance  to  learn  something  of  the 
subject  matter  at  least,  even  if  he  has  not  had 
a  chance  to  consider  methods  of  teaching. 
Does  any  one  say  that  the  average  teacher  in 
the  town  or  country  school  is  surrounded  b? 
nature,  and  the  material  is  right  at  hand,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  the  children 
study  wha"^  is  round  about  them?  One  teacher 
in  a  hundred  might  do  this.  True,  they  have 
the  materia]  Immediately  around  them.  It  if 
also  true  that  carpenters*  tools  are  near  at 
hand  and  can  easily  be  obtained  by  any  one 
who  so  wishes.  But  we  might  as  reasonably 
expect  every  one  to  be  able  to  do  carpentering 
work  as  that  every « teacher  as  now  trained 
should  do  successful  science  teaching. 

'*4.  A  point  in  which  we  might  improve,  I 
think,  is  in  having  a  more  complete  ooorse  ol 
elementary  science  in  our  model  school.  Id 
the  lower  grades  there  in  a  great  deal  of  en* 
thusiasm  and  all  seems  to  be  done  that  can 
possibly  be  done  at  present.  A  course  can  not 
be  made  off-hand;  that  is,  a  course  that  is 
worth  much.  It  must  grow.  QraduallTt  i^i^ 
found  that  animals  and  plants  can  be  studied 
in  any  grade,  and  what  phases  of  tho  study 
are  most  profitable,  and  how  far  the  subject 
should  be  followed.  Time  and  the  efforts  that 
are  making  will  bring  this  course  of  study. 
But  we  cannot  preach  this  reform  effectively 
till  we  practice  it  successfully." 

There  are  many  other  excellent  parts  of  this 
paper  of  Prof.  Golton*s  which  we  will  Bot  In- 
corporate at  present  Into  our  report. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed.Prof.ro/m/^/ 
said:    **  There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  nat- 
ural  science  belongs  to  the  upper  story  of  the 
educational  house,  and  all  our  practice  ftod 
the  school  course  give  color  and   support  to 
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this  idea.  There  Is  Deeded  a  change  of  em- 
phasis upon  school  studies;  habits  of  observa- 
•Uoii'Shoiiid^-be  dev«IO0ed  In  the  ear] y  years  and 
an  Interest  awakened  in  natural  science.  A 
large  place  should  be  made  for  natural  science 
at  the  bottom  of  the  school  course."  Presi- 
dent Cook  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  nseful  and  successful  natural  science 
work  is  already  in  operation  during  the  first 
year's  work  of  Normal  students.  Prof. 
Felmley's  work  of  forty  lessons  in  meteorology 
before  the  whole  Normal  School  during  the  past 
term  is  an  example  of  this.  In  the  third  term*s 
work  In  special  method,  also,  a  careful  discus- 
sion of  natural  science  as  a  whole  and  some 
illustrative  lessons  before  model'school  classes, 
showing  the  manner  of  handling  these  ma- 
terials, are  common. 

State  Superintendent  Baab  was  convinced 
that,  in  some  respects,  we  are  still  in  the 
middle  ages.  That  was  a  time  when  books 
and  authority  were  everything.  But  what  a 
poor  thing  a  book  is  in  studying  nature!  In 
teaching  children,  books  have  no  place.  Chil- 
dren do  not  understand  definitions.  They 
need  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  truth  as  it 
is  observed  and  felt  in  nature.  The  great 
thing  is  to  cultivate  a  power  to  discern  and  ap- 
prehend nature.  Start  the  pupils  on  the  right 
track  at  least.  It  Is  not  that  we  wish  to  teach 
all  science,  not  even  the  university  can  do 
that,  but  to  bring  the  children  close  to  nature, 
that  tbey  may  acquire  a  true  interest  and  un- 
derstanding for  her. 

Saperintendent  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur, 
was  inclined  to  think  that  to  Introduce  natural 
science  effectively  into  our  teaching  would  pro- 
duce a  subversion  of  our  present  school  course 
and  system.    He  was  also  disposed  to  say  that 
not   all  students  could  be  interested    In  scl- 
ent! tfc  subjects.     His  own  experience  was  con- 
vincing that  many  children  have  no  natural  nor 
acquired    interest  in  nature   studies.      Even 
Aga^siz  failed  to  create  in  his  son  such  an  en- 
thusiasm for  scientific  studies  as    he  himself 
had.    No  plan  will  suit  all.     It  had  been  re- 
marked that  science  should  be  so  taught  that 
the  fear  of  examincUion  should  not  stand  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  students  and  teachers. 
But  when   it  is  a  matter  of  bread  and  butter 
and  of  getting  started  in  the  teacher's  profes- 
sion, the  examination   Is  of  necessity  a  most 
potent  Influence.      Mr.  Gastman  said:  *'I  be- 
lieve that  no  progress  has  been  made  since  1871, 
when  scientific  knowledge  was   first  required 
of    teachers     by     law.*'       Mr.     Lyon    Karr 
said,     as      county     superintendent     science 
knowledge  doesn't  count  for  much  with  him.  If 
applicants  know  the  common  studies  he  was 
thankful.    Superintendent  Walker,  of  Rock- 
ford,  sounded  an  encouraging  note  for  teachers 
by  saying  that  both  In  the  normal  school  and 
in  the  city  teaching,  much  excellent  science 
work  had  been  done,  to  his  personal  knowl- 
edge.   Tears  ago.  Dr.  Sewall,  at  Normal,  had 
created  love  and  Interest  in  the  science,  and 
among  the  city  teachers  the    butterfly,   the 
moth,  the  snail,  and  other  common  and  easily 
secured  objects  are  studied  with  great  interest 
and  proflt.    The  work,  of  course,  should  al- 
ways be  by  a  close  and  intimate  observation  of 
objects. 


Mrs.  Young,  of  Chicago,  was  not  In  fiill 
sympathy  with  the  enthusiasts  of  naiural  sci- 
ence. The  great  thing  is  that  the  child  shall 
be  able  to  read  the  meaning  Into  a  thing,  to> 
find  In  his  reading  matter  the  necessity  for 
excursions  into  scientific  fields.  Science  should 
be  approached  through  the  reading  rather  than 
reading  through  the  sciences.  Superintendent 
Parker,  of  Chicago,  raised  the  question 
whether,  after  all,  nature  Is  not  something  re- 
pulsive from  which  we  wish  to  escape,  whether 
the  whole  tenden'by  of  our  time  Is  not  from- 
natural  barbarism  toward  culture,  from  the 
country  to  the  city,  etc. 

In  winding  up  the  discussion,  attention  was- 
called  to  the  awakened  interest  among  pupil 
teachers  at  the  Normal  School,  in  the  natural 
science  lessons.  Students  are  being  sent  out 
yearly  whose  chief  interest  Is  in  the  teachings 
of  science  in  elementary  schools.  More  re- 
quests are  made  by  pupil  teachers  for  these 
subjects  than  for  any  others,  at  least  during 
some  terms  and  at  the  present  time. 

The  general  result  of  this  whole  discussion 
reveals  in  what  an  unsettled  and  still  fer- 
n^enting  state  the  minds  of  teachers  are  re- 
specting this  mucb-talked-of  subject.  At  this- 
raeeting  was  a  representative  body  of  eminent 
teachers  of  Illinois  from  different  fields,  and 
there  was  great  diversity,  and  even  contrariety 
of  opinion  on  the  whole  subject,  from  the  de- 
termination of  the  leading  alms  to  the  laying 
out  of  school  courses  and  the  specific  method 
of  handling  the  materials,  it  seems  to  os- 
that  every  teacher  is  now  called  upon  to  put 
on  his  thinking  cap  and  to  face  this  great 
problem  which  is  upon  us,  because  it  matters 
little  how  indifferent  we  may  affect  to  be, 
this  generation  of  educators  is  called  upon  to 
give  some  decisive  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  coming  meetings  of  the  Pedagogical 
Club  are  to  be  devoted  to  a  still  further  discus- 
sion of  the  questions  of  natural  science  teach- 
ing already  broached.  Questions  from  corre- 
spondents will  be  welcomed  by  the  secretary. 
The  question  to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting 
January  16,  will  be  the  history  of  natural  sci- 
ence teaching.  A  paper  upon  this  subject  is 
to  be  prepared  by  the  secretary. 

Charles  McMurry,  Sfr. 


4i 


Bald  Facts. 


» 


I  do  not  know  why  historical  facts- 
should  be  **bald;"  but  I  prefer  them 
even  so  rather  than  with  wigs  patched 
up  by  the  novelist. 

The  term  ** historical  facts"  includes 
all  that  can  be  known  of  the  people  of  the 
past, — their  lives,  relations,  surround- 
ings, joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears, 
loves  and  hates,  motives  and  purposes; — 
their  occupations,  religions,  governments, 
politics  and  polities,  opinions  and  super- 
stitions, manners  and  customs,  costumes- 
and  characters; — their  arts  and  sciences, 
literature   and    legends,    dwellings   and 
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food,  implements  and  weapons,  temples 
and  monuments,  marriages  and  funerals, 
pastimes  and  amusements,  inventions 
and  discoveries,  as  well  as  their  marches 
and  voyages,  migrations  and  settlements, 
wars  and  revolutions. 

In  regard  to  all  these  things,  let  us  have 
*<the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth."  W.  Colegeovb. 


The  committee  of  the*  Principals'  Sec- 
tion of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation has  reported  a  full  and  carefully 
prepared  course  of  study  for  high  schools. 
The  course  covers  four  years,  presenting 
the  studies  of  each  term,  and  a  full  list  of 
books  for  the  English  course  of  reading, 
with  publishers  and  prices.  Supt.  C.  W. 
Groves,  of  Harvard,  111.,  is  chairman  of 
the  committee.  * 

We  have  sometimes  spoken  of  the  dis- 
agreeable letters  that  we  receive  occa- 
sionally, and  more  than  once  we  have 
printed  specimens  of  them.  It  gives 
us,  therefore,  the  greater  pleasure  to  in- 
sert one  of  a  different  character: 

,  III.,  December  30,  1893. 

Drar  Sirs. — Enclosed  find  three  dollars  to 
pay  for  The  Journal.  Pardon  me  for  not  re- 
mitting sooner,  and  call  on  me  any  time  I  get 
behind  with  my  payment.  The  articles  in  the 
September  number,  under  **  General  Culture," 
are  alone  worth  the  price  of  Thr  Journal. 

Respectfully  yours, 


The  following  poetical  (?)  squib  is  not 
a  very  gross  exaggeration  of  the  methods 
of  some  parents  and  teachers,  in  dealing 
with  juvenile  rascality: 

'*  Tommy  lighted  a  lucifer  match 
And  thrust  it  into  the  farmer's  thatch, 
It  burnt  up  the  farmer's  thatch  and  grain, 
*0  Tommy,'  said  his  mother,  *  Don't  do  so 
again.' 

*'  The  baby  sat  high  in  the  window  seat 
And  sister  pushed  him  into  the  street; 
The  baby's  brains  were  dashed  out  in  the 

*  airee ' 
And  mamma  held  up  her  forefinger  to  Mary. 

"  *  Peter,  where  is  your  brother?  tell!' 
Says  Peter,  '  I  pushed  him  into  the  well.' 
This  gave  his  mamma  a  great  deal  of  pain 
And  she  hopes  her  sweet  darling  won't  do  so 
again." 

Book  Notices. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that 
over  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  **  The 
Prince  of  India,"  General  Lew.  Wallace's  latest 
Oriental  and  religious  romance,  have  been  sold 
dince  its  publication  by  them  last  August. 


Lowell's  Fablb  fob  Cbitics  makes  No.  54 
extra,  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go's  admirable 
Riverside  LUerature  Series.  It  is  a  double  num- 
ber, price  30  cents.  A  teacher,  or  any  other 
person  fond  of  good  reading,  who  has  not  ex- 
amined this  series  has  made  a  great  mistake. 

Immediately  after  the  right  of  suffrage  was 
given  to  the  women  of  Colorado  by  the  popular 
vote  of  November  7,  the  sixty-eight  leagues  of 
the  Equal  Suffrage  Association  were  turned 
into  leagues  for  political  study.  The  book  se- 
lected by  the  executive  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation Is  John  Fiske's  ''Civil  Government." 
Oar  male  voters  who  are  not  familiar  with  this 
book  will  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
women  of  Colorado,  and  by  study  make  them- 
selves better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  election  day. 


Manual  of  Abt  Instbuction,  for  the  fourth 
year  grade,  includiog  an  outline  of  the  year's 
work,  with  suggestions  for  teaching,  00  pages; 
price,  50  cents. 

Smabt's  Manual  of  School  Gymnastics.  ii2 
pages;  price,  30  cents. 

These  little  books  are  published  by  The 
American  Book  Company,  and  seem  to  be  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  their  purposes.  We  need 
not  say  that  print,  paper,  and  illustrations  are 
as  good  as  need  be.  The  Manual  of  Art  In- 
struction gives  full  and  plain  directions  for  the 
elements  of  geometric,  decorative,  and  picto- 
rial drawing.  It  tells  what  materials  are  to  be 
used,  what  effects  are  to  be  produced,  and  how 
to  produce  them.  The  lessons  on  black-board 
sketching  seem  to  be  especially  valuable. 

The  Maniuil  of  Qymnastics  very  clearly  pre- 
sents a  simple  and  practical  system,  with  fall 
directions.  It  is  designed  that  most  or  all  of 
the  exercises  should  be  accompanied  by  masic; 
and  about  one- fourth  of  the  book  U  occupied 
by  words  and  notes  of  the  songs  to  be  used. 
Several  of  the  songs  are  patriotic. 


The  Fairy-land  of  Science.    By  Arabella 

B.  Buckley.    Illustrated.    244  pages.    D.  Ap- 

pleton  &  Co. 
An  Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris.     Prom  the 

French  of  £mile  Souvestre.     194  pages.    D. 

Appleton  &  Co. 

These  are  two  charming  little  books,  well 
adapted  to  the  Young  People's  Reading  Cir- 
cles. In  the  Fairy-landy  many  of  the  most 
interesting  facts  in  the  science  of  common 
things  are  dressed  up  in  such  a  garb  as  pro- 
duces veritable  fairy  tales.  It  seems  to  us  that 
any  boy  or  girl  who  reads  this  book  will  not 
only  enjoy  the  treat  and  learn  considerable  of 
science  at  the  same  time,  but  he  will  be  very 
likely  to  have  formed  such  a  taste  for  scientific 
study  that  he  will  be  impelled  to  seek  farther 
information.  The  Philosopher  appeals  to 
minds  more  mature;  in  fact,  the  wisest  of  ns 
may  profit  by  reading  it.  A  great  many  of  the 
living  questions  of  the  day  are  treated  in  a  way 
the  farthest  possible  from  dry  or  formal;  bat 
the  most  vital  truths  arc  made  to  appear  in  ft 
wonderfully  clear  light,  without  any  moraliz- 
ing or  preaching.  The  style  of  the  book  is 
delightful,  and  its  teaching  is  thoronghly 
wholesome.  It  has  the  French  flavor  with  no 
poison. 
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C0K6BE88IONAL  Manual  of  Pabliambntaby 

Pbactice.      By    J.    Howard    Gore,    Ph.D. 

C.  W.  Bardeen.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  plain  and  practical  presentation  of 
parliamentary  law,  deduced  from  the  usages 
of  oar  national  congress.  Every  member  of  a 
debating  society  or  lyceum  would  do  well  to 
have  the  book  in  his  pocket,  and  its  contents, 
for  the  most  part,  in  his  head. 


NUMBBB  WOBK  IN  NATURE  STUDY.        Part    I. 

By  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  A.B.;  teacher  of 
Natoral  Science,  Cook  County  Normal 
School,  Chicago,  III.;  author  of  ** Nature 
Study  for  Common  Schools."  Price,  60 
cents;  by  mail,  65  eents. 

Ofie*s  hnowledge  qf  Science  beginM  when  he  can 
meaaure  ithcvt  he  is  speaking  abovt  and  exjprese 
ft  in  numbere, — Thompson. 

We  ewe  all  the  great  advances  in  Knowledge 
to  those  who  endeamoT  to  find  how  much  there  U 
of  anything, — Maxwell. 

The  aim  of  this  book,  briefly  stated,  is  to 
show  how  pupils  may  be  taught  to  secure, 
through  mathematical  processes,  definite,  ac- 
curate, and  useful  results  in  the  study  of  ele- 
mentary science Throughout  the  work, 

whenever  it  is  possible,  individual  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  presupposed;  not  an 
investigation  of  the  subject  of  number  or  of 
numerical  processes,  but  of  some  phase  of  na- 
ture  study In    arithmetic,  as  usually 

taught,  the  attention  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil  is  fixed  upon  the  process  involved  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem;  in  this  book,  the  at- 
tion  of  both  must  be  directed  toward  the  resuU 
obtained  by  the  solution.  ...The  measure- 
ment of  a  dozen  twigs  may  not  tell  much  re- 
specting the  growth  from  terminal  and  lateral 
buds;  yet,  if  there  be  a  law,  [of  growth]  that 
it  is  and  what  It  is  can  be  established  by  such 
means  only,and  it  merely  remains  for  the  pupil 
to  multiply  his  observations  that  he  may  reach 

the  truth An  effort  has  been  made  to  give 

such  a  range  and  variety  of  questions  that  the 
teacher  may  find  among  them  those  that  are 
adapted  to  the  puplPs  needs,  from  whateyer 
side  the  study  of  the  subject  may  be  ap- 
proached.— {Extracts  from  the  Preface,) 

This  book  contains  in  an  introductory  chap- 
ter, a  detailed  discussion  of  the  '*  Relations  of 
Arithmetic  to  Elementary  Science,"  and  about 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  problems  classi- 
fied under  the  following  modes  of  comparison  : 
L  Whole  numbers — involving  the  fundamental 
operaUons  of  arithmetic;  II.  Fractions;  III. 
BaJtio;  IV.  Percentage,  The  problems  under 
the  different  heads  are  about  equal  in  number, 
and  they  have  been  arranged  to  suit  materials 
that  may  be  conveniently  obtained  during  au- 
tumn and  winter  in  the  study  of  Zoology,  Bot- 
any^ Physics^  Meteorology^  Astronomy^  Oeng- 
raphy,  and  Mineralogy.  Hints  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  book  and  to  the  methods  of  study 
are  givpn  in  the  preface  and  under  the  heads  of 
the  different  subjects.  The  book  is  substan- 
tially bound  in  cloth  and  Is  intended  for  the 
use  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Address  orders  to  W.  S.  Jackman,  6916  Perry 
Avenue,  Englewood,  111. 

—6 


Magazines. 

Nobth  Ambbican  Review. — Governor  Bns- 
sell,  of  Massachusetts,  has  an  article  in  the 
December  number,  entitled,  **  Political  Causes 
for  the  Business  Depression.'* 

PoPULAB  Science  Monthly. — One  of  the 
features  for  1894  will  be  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  evolution  of  ethics,  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans. 
The  first  of  this  series,  dealing  with  *'The 
Ethics  of  Tribal  Society,**  is  to  open  the  Janu- 
ary number. 

Political  Science  Quabtbbly. — In  the  De- 
cember number,  George  K.  Holmes,  of  the 
Census  Office,  reaches,  by  means  of  the  latest 
census  returns,  some  interesting  conclusions  as 
to  the  *' Concentration  of  Wealth**  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Pbatt  Institute  Monthly  is  a  neat 
magazine  of  about  80  pages,  ten  numbers  a 
year;  price,  75  cents.  It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  general  interest  to  teachers,  besides  what  it 
has  to  say  concerning  the  grand  institution 
which  it  represents. 

The  Oklahoma  School  Hebald  sends  us 
No.  1  of  Vol.  2.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest  of 
all  the  local  Journals  for  teachers;  it  is  largely 
filled  with  valuable  original  matter,  and  con- 
tains very  little  **  hash,'*  or  chewed  victuals. 
It  is  well  printed,  on  clean,  good  paper. 

St.  Nicholas. — The  Century  Company  call 
especial  attention  to  the  Christmas  number  of 
SU  Nicholas,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  number  of  a  Juvenile  magazine  ever 
issued.  With  the  merging  of  Wide  Awake  in 
St  NichoUtSt  the  latter  becomes  practically  the 
only  monthly  magazine  for  boys  and  girls  in 
America. 

The  Cosmopolitan. — An  event  in  periodical 
literature,  not. without  its  significance  to  the 
general  public  as  showing  the  growth  of  the 
reading  classes,  was  the  receipt,  on  the  9th  of 
November,  by  27ie  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  of 
an  order  from  a  news  company  for  100  tons  of 
magazines,  200,000  copies !  That  is  almost  an 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

NoBMAL  Exponent,  No.  1,  Vol.  I,  from  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
reached  our  table.  It  is  an  exceedingly  neat 
little  pamphlet  of  16  pages,  and  is  filled  with 
good  matter.  We  are  glad  to  note  appreci- 
ative items  respecting  a  recent  visit  of  Prof. 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  to  the  school.  That  is  Just 
what  we  should  expect. 

Habpeb's. — Among  the  attractions  of  the 
January  number  are  the  first  installment  of 
Mr.  George  du  Maurier*s  new  novel,  "Trilby,** 
with  fifteen  illustrations  by  the  author;  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Edwin  Lord  Weeks*s  narra- 
tive of  his  Journey  across  Persia  by  caravan, 
superbly  illustrated;  and  a  brilliant  article  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  entitled  **  The  West 
and  East  Ends  of  London,*'  illustrated  by  Fred- 
erick Barnard. 
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Popular  Science  Monthly. — One  of  the 
illustrated  articles  for  January  is  an  account 
of  '*  How  the  Sea  is  Sounded,''  by  G.  W.  Lit- 
tlehales,  of  the  U.  8.  Hydrographic  Office. 

The  Colobado  School  Journal,  in  its  De- 
cember issue,  announces  a  change  in  its  man- 
agement. Supt.  Gove  retires  from  active 
duty  as  its  editor,  after  eight  years  of  faithful 
and  efficient  service,  and  Hon.  Nathan  B.  Coy, 
formerly  state  superintendent,  becomes  editor 
and  publisher.  This  is  one  of  the  beat  of  the 
teachers'  papers  that  come  to  our  table.  We 
wish  for  the  new  management  abundant  suc- 
cess. 


Editorial  Kotes. 

Hewett's  Psychology  is  on  the  professional 
course  of  the  Montana  Teachers'  Reading  Cir- 
cle, for  1892-3. 

HewetVs  Pedagogy  has  been  introduced  for 
use  as  a  text-book  in  school  economy;  in  the 
German-American  Teachers'  Seminary,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Mrs.  Sue  G.  Anderson  removes  from  Mis- 
soula, Mont.,  to  Columbus,  O.  She  was  on  the 
program  for  the  educational  council  at  Butte, 
in  December. 


Illinois  Female  Ck)llege,  at  Jacksonville,  has 
the  *Margest  attendance  for  several  years.*' 
Prof.  J.  B.  Harker,  so  long  at  the  head  of 
Whipple  Academy,  is  the  new  president. 

On  January  5  and  6, the  New  York  State  Art 
Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  second 
meeting  in  Brooklyn.  The  program  promises 
a  rich  treat  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
teaching  of  art. 

The  friends  of  the  Indian  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  Superintendent  W.  N.  Hailmann,of 
LaPorte,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  schools.  Good  results  may 
be  confidently  expected. 

Those  who  have  used  our  school  registers  are 

4inanlmous,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  their  opinion 

.of  their  excellence.     Have  you  tried   them? 

Speak  to  your  directors  about  them  when  you 

4ieed  anything  of  the  kind? 

Have  you  seen  Worthingtan^s  Magazine?  It 
is  a  beauty.  Look  at  our  clubbing  list,  and 
«ee  how  little  money  it  takes  for  one  of  our 
subscribers  to  get  it.  Speak  quick,  for  the 
time  during  which  this  offer  holds  good  is  lim- 
ited. 

If  we  may  Judge  from  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  orders,  our  readers  are  beginning  to  esti- 
mate rightly  the  beauty  and  value  of  the 
model  of  the  administration  building  which  we 
advertise  on  another  page. 

J.  H.  MUler,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Iforthwestem  Journal  of  EduoatUmj  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  his  long  illness,  bnt  we 
Judge  from  what  we  read  that  he  is  convalesc- 
ing. This  makes  us  glad;  and  we  hope  he  may 
soon  reach  complete  health. 


Principal  C.  V.  McReynolds,  of  Maroa,  111., 
received  a  present  of  a  ten-pound  boy  baby 
from  his  wife  on  Thanksgiving  day.  We  con- 
gratulate him,  and  his  employers  as  well.  He 
will  be  likely  to  be  a  better  teacher  on  this  ac- 
count, for  the  best  book  on  pedagogy  Is  a  baby. 

In  the  unexpected  death  of  Prof.  John  Tyn- 
dall,  the  scientific  world  loses  one  of  its  most 
gifted  lights;  nor  is  there  another  whom  teach- 
ers and  schools  would  miss  so  much.  He  was 
seventy-three  years  of  age,  but  we  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  think  of  him  as  an  old 
man. 

Ernst  E2ckstein,  the  well  known  writer  of 
historical  romances,  has  authorized  Prof. 
Charles  Bundy  Wilson  to  edit  his  PreUgekront 
for  American  students.  This  story,  which  is 
in  an  entirely  different  fiekl  from  that  of  his 
romances,  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Holt  A  Co. 

It  is  with  great  pain  that  we  'hear  of  the 
death  of  Goorge  Sherwood,  of  Chicago,  head  of 
the  great  house  of  Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co.  He 
died  of  pneumonia  about  Christmas.  Mr. 
Sherwood  established  his  business  about  forty 
years  ago,  and  probably  every  one  of  the  older 
teachers  in  the  state  has  used  books  or  furni- 
ture furnished  by  this  enterprising  house.  We 
hope  the  death  of  Mr.  Sherwood  will  not  ser- 
iously disturb  the  business. 

The  report  of  the  Cleveland  schools  for  1803, 
Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  superintendent,  will  be 
read  with  much  interest  all  over  the  country. 
Supt.  Draper  is  a  man  who  has  something  to 
say,  and  he  says  something  in  this  report. 
Cleveland  enrolls  41,953  pupils  in  her  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools;  of  this  number,  70  per 
cent  are  in  the  primary  grades,  24  per  cent  in 
the  grammar  grades,  and  6  per  cent  in  the 
high  schools.  About  850  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, of  whom  800  are  women. 

In  Clark  county,  Illinois,  B.  A.  Sweet,  super- 
intendent, there  are  about  3,000  pupils  doing 
the  work  of  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  at  pres- 
ent, and  a  few  schools  are  yet  to  begin.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  who  is  most  deeply  inter- 
ested, the  children,  parents,  or  teachers.  The 
unity  and  harmony  thai  have  attended  the 
work  are  remarkable.  About  ten  schools  have 
not  yet  begun  the  work  but  they  will  soon  do 
so.  Since  September  1,  $1,000  for  libraries  has 
been  raised  by  the  teachers  and  pupils.  We 
think  this  is  an  investment  that  will  pay. 

The  Journal  is  sent  to  all  subscribers  till  it 
is  ordered  stopped  and  arreamgea  paid.  Send 
orders  to  stop  to  this  office;  do  not  trust  in  the 
mention  to  an  agent.  We  have  sent  out  within 
the  last  ten  days,  a  large  number  of  letters  to 
those  In  arrears;  the  aggregate  amount  is  hun- 
dreds of  dollars,  although  the  individual  claims 
are  small.  We  ask  those  who  receive  these 
reminders,  to  remit  us  at  once  while  the  matter 
is  fresh  in  mind;  we  know  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  delinquency  is  due  to  sheer  thought- 
lessness. Please  be  thoughtful  at  the  begin 
ning  of  this  new  year. 
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The  printer  misspelled  nonchalance  in  the 
article  by  Nellie  Staart  Russell,  in  our  last 
JouBNAL.  It  is  always  annoying  when  a  mis- 
take of  th  f s  kind  escapes  the  eye  of  the  proof- 
reader; but,  in  the  special  connection  in  which 
this  error  stood,  it  was  even  more  annoying 
than  usual. 

Supt.  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  says:  **The 
raising  of  the  American  fl^g  over  our  school 
buildings  Is  a  movement  to  be  strongly  com- 
mended, and  I  trust  that  the  day  will  come 
when  the  stars  and  stripes,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Republic,  shall  float  over  every  public  school 
in  the  country.' 


»♦ 


Nevada  State  Institute  met  at  Reno,  Novem- 
ber 27-29.  About  120  teachers  were  enrolled 
— a  remarkable  number,  we  think,  considering 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  state.  But,  as 
we  know  that  some  very  'Mive"  teaQhersr  are 
in  the  principal  towns,  it  is  not  hard  to  ac- 
count for  the  large  attendance,  and  the  good 
work  done. 

**In  G^eorgia,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the 
state,  teachers  have  to  get  their  pay  certificates 
discounted  or  wait  a  year  for  their  money. 
The  sheriff,  the  auditor,  the  treasurer,  the 
juryman,  and  the  constable  are  paid  promptly. 
Ought  not  the  teacher  to  be  treated  as  fairly? 
Let  this  abominable  system  be  ended."  We 
should  say  so. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  December  22, 
all  the  schools  of  Bloomington,  111.,  except  the 
High,  held  special  Christmas  exercises.  A 
prominent  feature  was  the  bringing  of  gifts 
for  the  poor  of  the  city;  and  the  amount  con- 
tributed was  very  large,  in  the  aggregate.  It 
is  well  to  teach  the  little  ones  that  it  is  better 
to  give  than  to  receive. 

The  teachers  of  Nebraska  have  inaugurated 
'^Library  Day," and  reports  indicate  that  much 
is  doing  in  supplying  the  schools  of  the  state 
with  libraries.  We  Judge  that  Nebraska  is 
taking  the  lead  in  this  respect.  Indiana  is  un- 
doubtedly far  in  the  lead  as  to  reading  cir- 
cles, both  for  teachers  and  for  pupils.  In  what 
respect  is  Illinois  ahead f 

* 'Reports  from  Lewistown,  Montana,  say  the 
schools  of  that  place  are  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition under  the  management  of  Principal  T. 
J.  Loar,  who  had  charge  of  Blue  Springs 
schools  last  year.*' 

We  find  this  item  in  an  exchange;  it  will  be 
pleasant  tidings  to  his  old  friends  and  ac- 
<iuaintance8  in  Illinois. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  efficient  insti- 
tute workers  in  California  is  Prof.  Washington 
Wilson,  o^  the  State  Normal  School  at  Chico. 
He  recently  conducted  a  two  days*  institute  in 
Sutter  county,  of  which  an  eminent  and  com- 
petent judge  of  such  work  said:  **The  two 
days*  service  was  worth  S500  to  the  teachers  of 
that  county.** — Western  TeaOier, 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Hon.  Henry 
Sabin,  of  Iowa,  will  go  back  to  his  old  office  as 
state  superintendent.  From  all  we  have  heard, 
the  present  incumbent,   who  succeeded  Mr. 


Sabin  two  years  ago,  has  made  a  good  officer, 
but  the  people  have  turned  to  Mr.  Sabin 
again,  choosing  him  by  about  40,000  majority. 
We  congratulate  him  and  the  people  of  Iowa. 

We  are  still  selling  the  same  kind  of  beauti- 
ful bunting  flag(«,  at  the  eame  cheap  ra;te. 
WashiBgton's  birthday  is  a  good  time  for  a 
flag-raising. 

President  Kiehle,  of  the  department  of 
superintendence  of  the  N.E.A.,  has  issued 
circulars  for  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  February  20-22,  1894.  The 
program  presents  an  array  of  important  and 
interesting  topics  to  be  discussed;  the  visitors 
will  no  doubt  be  heartily  welcomed,  and  they 
should  include  a  large  number  from  the  West. 

A  correspondent,  writing  on  another  subject, 
says:  **I  realize  the  value  of  your  publica- 
tion; but,  •  •  •  we  cannot  compel  investi- 
gation and  effort,  upon  the  multitude.  The 
growth  upon  the  higher  lines  is  very  slow;  yet 
there  is  some  progress,  and  I  hope  for  the  bet- 
ter times  coming.**  Thank  you,  friend;  we 
feel  impatient  sometimes,  but  the  world  does 
move,  and  on  right  lines,  in  the  main. 

A  correspondent  asks  us  to  **give  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  teachers*  right,  legally,  to  inflict  cor- 
poral punishment.**  So  far  as  we  are  informed, 
the  law  deprives  teachers  of  this  right  in  no 
state  of  the  Union,  and  decisions  of  the  courts 
are  in  harmony  with  this  fact.  If,  however, 
teachers  inflict  punishments  that  are  cruel  or 
unreasonable,  they  are  liable  to  punishment 
by  the  court.  The  school  authorities  in  some 
cities  and  towns  forbid  corporal  punishment 
by  the  teachers.  We  suppose  they  have  a 
clear  right  to  do  this;  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
regulation  is  another  question. 

Walter  Baker  A  Co.,  the  largest  cocoa  and 
chocolate  manufacturers  on  this  CDntinent, 
have  carried  off  the  highest  honors  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition.  They  received 
from  the  Board  of  Judges  the  highest  awards 
(medals  and  diplomas)  on  all  the  articles  con- 
tained in  their  exhibition;  namely,  breakfast 
cocoa,  premium  No.  1  chocolate,  German 
sweet  chocolate,  vanilla  chocolate,  cocoa  but- 
ter. 

The  judges  state  in  their  report  that  these 
products  are  characterized  by  **excellent  fla- 
vor,** **purity  of  material  employed,**  and  **uni- 
form,  Qven  composition,  indicating  great  care 
in  point  of  mechanical  preparation.** 

A  copy  of  Miss  Parloa's  **Choice  Receipts** 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  housekeeper,  on 
application,  by  mall  or  otherwise,  to  Walter 
Baker-  A  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

The  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  of 
Chicago,  have  Just  completed  an  elegant  new 
building  of  thirteen  stories  with  a  basement. 
It  furnishes  ample  accommodations  for  all  de- 
partments of  their  work,  exclusive  of  four 
floors  which  will  be  rented  for  offices.  Among 
the  attractions  will  be  an  * 'Evening  College** 
continuing  from  November  till  May,  which 
offers  an  extended  and  attractive  course  of 
theoretical  and  practical  studies.  For  a  fee  of 
ten  dollars,  members  are  admitted  to  all  its 
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Brain-Workers 


HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

is  recommended  by  physicians  of  all  schools,  for  restoring  brain  force 

or  nervous  energy,  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous  system  has  been  re- 
duced below  the  normal  standard  by  over-work,  as  found  in  lawyers, 
teachers,  students,  and  brain-workers  generally. 

Dr.  C.  H«  Qoodman,  St  Louis,  says:  '^Have  used  it  for  several 
years,  with  especially  good  results  in  nervous  prostration,  the  result  of 
mental  efforts;   also  in  sleepless  conditions  of  brain-workers." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

RUnPORD  CHEniCAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations, 

FOR  5ALE  BY  ALL  DRUQQISTS. 


privileges  in  addition  to  ftll  the  other  advant- 
agoB  of  the  association.  Certainly  the  young 
men  of  Chicago  can  have  no  good  excuse  for 
haunting  the  saloons  or  wasting  their  time. 

We  have  received  the  following  announce- 
ment from  one  who  knows: 

**A  majority  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  N.E.A.,  have  voted  to  go  to  Duluth,  pro- 
vided railroad  and  steamboat  rates  can  be  se- 
cured, and  there  is  every  probability  that  this 
can  be  -done.  Duluth  is  enthusiastic  and 
ready  to  do  everything  in  her  power  to  have 
a  successful  meeting  there." 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  next  great 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  is  to  be 
held  in  the  **Zenith  City."  Some  of  our  rea- 
sons are,  that  the  place  is  likely  to  be  comfort- 
able, and  it  is  easily  accessible;  the  city  and 
vicinity  are  objects  of  interest  that  will  repay 
the  visit  of  the  teachers,  and  the  people  are 
sure  to  give  us  a  royal  reception. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Waddle,  of  Normal,  is  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Marseilles,  Illinois,  schools.  He 
taught  the  grammar  grade  five  years  ago.  It 
was  the  success  which  he  then  achieved  that 
caused  the  board  to  select  him  for  principal. 
The  schools  have  been  of  a  high  grade,  but  un- 
der Mr.  Waddle^s supervision,  new  life  has  been 
infused  into  them,  the  discipline  perfected  in  all 
departments,  and  the  course  of  study  is  being 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  advanced 
thought  of  our  State  Normal  School  at  Normal, 
of  which  Mr.  Waddle  is  a  graduate.  Formally 
there  were  two  separate  schools,  the  city  being 
in  two  townships;  this  year  they  have  been 


united,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  a 
central  high  school  building.  This  will  gi'fe 
Marseilles  one  high  school  of  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred pupils,  and  greatly  increase  its  eflficiency. 

Several  citizens  of  Boston,  headed  by  Eklwin 
D.  Mead,  and  numbering,  among  others, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Edward  E.  Hale,  and 
Louis  Prang,  have  invited  Prof.  Thos.  E.  Will, 
late  professor  of  history  and  political  science 
at  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wisconsin, 
to  deliver  a  course  of  four  free  lectures  on 
Social  Economics,  on  successive  Fridays,  Dec- 
ember 15,  22,  29,  1893,  and  January  5,  1894,  at 
7:45  p.  m.  in  Arcade  Hall,  No.  7,  Park  Square, 
Boston.  During  Prof.  Will's  introductory  lec- 
tures, the  formation  of  a  class  for  systematic 
study  on  the  university  extension  plan  will  be 
considered,  details  of  which  will  be  duly  given. 
Mr.  Will  is  an  Illinois  boy.  He  graduated  from 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  taught  in  Springfield  and  else- 
where in  the  state.  Later,  he  pursued  an  ex- 
tended course  of  study  in  Harvard  University. 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  closed 
the  first  term  of  the  school  year  on  the  21st  of 
December.  The  term  has  been  a  prosperous 
one,  although  the  attendance  was  not  quite  as 
large  as  it  was  one  year  ago.  And  there  has 
been  some  interruption  from  Illness  during  the 
term;  one  case  proved  fatal,  by  which  the 
school  lost  one  of  its  brightest  members.  The 
annual  contest  of  the  two  literary  societies  re- 
sulted in  a  triumph  for  the  Wrlghtonians;  the 
exercises  of  the  evening  are  said  to  have  been 
among  the  best  that  ever  have  been  given  on 
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fl  fiOTflBliE  SUCCESS 

Active  and  successful  teachers  in  Illinois  and  other  progressive  states  in  the  Union  have  from  the 
first  given  our  fresh  and  vigorous  text-books  a  hearty  indorsement.  All  our  books  represent  the  best 
THOUGHT  and  experience  of  SUCCESSFUL  EDUCATORS.    We  invite  special  attention  to 


TflE 

NORMAL  C0UR8L 

IN  NUMBLR 

THE 

NORMAL  C0UR8L 

IN  RLADINO 

TflE  WORLD 

AND  ITS  PEOPLE 

SERIES 


by  John  W.  Cook,  Pres.  Illinois  State  Normal  Univenlty,  and  Miia  N.  Crop- 
eev,  Aaet.  Sapt  City  Schools,  Indianapolie,  Ind.  A  fresh,  practical  aeries  of 
arithmetics,  embodyin&  all  the  best  methods.  These  arithmetics  contain  no 
arbitrary  divisions.  Their  arrangement  is  according  to  logical  thought.  In 
two  volnmes,  "Elementary,"  introductory  price  60c,  and  "Advanced?*  intro- 
ductory price  79c. 

by  Miss  Emma  J.  Todd,  Training  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Aurora,  111.,  and 
W.  B.  Powell,  A.M.,  Supt.  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C.  These  Readers  con- 
tain subject  matter  relating  to  live  and  interesting  topics,  and  furnish  a 
uniJUd  series  of  related  topTca.  Thoroughly  abreast  of  the  IcUest  and  most 
successful  school  room  work.  The  "Alternate"  readers  in  this  series  furnish 
an  attractive  elementary  course  in  natural  science. 

of  Supplementary  Readers,  edited  by  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D. ,  Head  Master 
Boston  Normal  School.  An  attractive  and  valuable  series  of  geograph- 
ical readers,  adapted  to  all  grades  from  the  Second  Reader  to  the  upper 
Grammar. 


Our  list  also  includes  Music  Books,  Grammars,  Spellers,  Copy  Books,  and  many 
other  choice  and  valuable  text-books  for  Common  Schools,  High  Schools,  and  Acade- 
mies. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COHPANY,  Publishers, 

262*^264  WftbAsh  Ave.,  ChioAgo. 
BOSTON.  ftHW  VOI^K.  CHICAGO.  PHlIiAOHIiPHIA. 


similar  occasions.  The  last  day  of  the  term 
was  saddened  by  the  leave-taking  of  Prof. 
Beeder.  There  was  abundant  demonstration 
of  the  high  place  which  he  held  In  the  esteem 
and  affection  both  of  faculty  and  students. 
The  board  of  education  elected  Prof.  C.  C. 
VanLiew,  of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal,  to  succeed 
lir.  Beeder.  On  Christmas  morning,  Prof. 
Beeder  left  Normal  for  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass., 
to  assume  the  duties  of  his  new  position  with 
the  Overman  Wheel  Company. 

A  citizen  of  Missouri  writes  us  as  follows : 
"Mr.  L.  E.  Wolfe,  Missouri's  state  superinten- 
dent of  public  schools,  is  out  an  another  tour 
of  school  visitation.  He  is  with  the  teachers 
during  school  hours,  giving  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement, and  in  the  evening  he  speaks  to 
the  people^  of  their  responsibility  as  parents, 
and  their  obligations  as  school  officers.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  course  Mr.  Wolfe  has  pur- 
sued during  his  entire  administration.  He 
never  tires  of  doing  good;  but  with  a  devotion 
worthy  of  imitation,  he  gives  all  of  his  time, 
not  required  for  administrative  duties,  to  the 
schools.  He  stands  for  every  agency  and  In- 
strumentality that  tends  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children,  teachers,  and  people  of 
his  state.  He  has  improved  the  teaching  force 
by  fostering  a  spirit  of  emulation,  by  organlz* 
Ing  reading  circles  and  institutes,  and  by  show- 
ing the  people  that  it  pays  in  education,  as  in 
bosiness,  to  have  the  best.  His  progressive 
policy,  while  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
best  educators  abroad,  and  meeting  the  hearty 


approval  of  those  at  home,  has  brought  out  the 
opposition  of  the  unreasonable  and  selfish  ele- 
ment. By  surmounting  obstacles  and  over- 
coming difficulties  that  seemed  well  nigh  over- 
whelming, he  has  succeeded  in  defeating  this 
element  and  in  strengthening  the  system  he 
has  done  so  much  to  improve." 

Win  county  superintendents,  and  any  others, 
needing  School  Begisters  and  Classification 
Becopds,  kindly  let  us  know  their  wants?  We 
can  furnish  them  with  an  excellent  article  on 
very  favorable  terms. 

The  report  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  1893-3,  lies  before  us.  It  is  a  small 
pamphlet,  but  full  of  information  and  sugges- 
tions. Here  are  a  few  suggestive  sentences 
from  the  report  of  Supt.  Swett: 

*'The  most  notable  educational  work  of  the 
board  of  education  during  the  year  was  a  move- 
ment towards  civil  service  rules  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers.  *  •  *  There  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  arith- 
metic. The  change  consists  in  the  cutting  out  of 
unprofitable  matter;  in  dealing  with  small 
numbers;  in  training  to  habits  of  accuracy  in 
addition.  *  *  *  The  result  of  the  experiment  in 
free-hand  drawing  from  oblects  has  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  The 
children  are  enthusiastic  in  their  work.  They 
look  forward  to  the  drawing  lesson  with  pleas- 
ure, and  in  many  instances  beg  their  teachers 
to  let  them  remain  to  draw  after  the  close  of 
school.    Teachers  themselves  have  become  in- 
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terested  in  their  work,  and  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing good  teachers  of  natural  methods  of  draw- 


it 


ing 

He  also  states  that  the  number  of  teachers 
Is  growing  very  fast,  while  the  number  of  pu- 
pils remains  nearly  the  same  from  year  to 
year.  He  calls  a  halt  in  this  matter,  and  urges 
consolidation  of  classes. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  city  between 
5  and  17  years  of  age  is  65,317;  less  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  children  are  foreign  born.  Of  the 
number  between  5  and  17,  only  236  are  negroes 
and  991  are  Mongolians.  The  schools  employ 
887  teachers,  of  whom  68  are  men:  three  re- 
ceive 8^50  per  month;  five  receive  $200;  326  re- 
ceive $80,  and  only  one  receives  less  than  $50. 

The  Public-School  Joubnal  and  the 
bright,  clean  WorQiingtorVs  MagazinetoT  $3.25 
only.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  for  The 
Journal,  another  new  name  in  the  place  of 
yours  will  serve  just  as  well. 

Supt.  James  A.  Barr,  of  Stockton »  favors  us 
with  his  report  for  1892-3.  It  is  a  handsome 
document,  filled  with  interesting  matter.  We 
clip  a  few  extracts,  and  regret  that  we  have  not 
room  for  more: 

**Many  failures  in  teaching  may  be  traced 
to  the  fast  that  so  many  teacheru  consider  each 
subject  in  the  school  curriculum  as  a  thing 
separate  and  distinct  from  every  other  subject, 
instead  of  properly  blending  all  subjects,  by 
the  principle,  of  unification   Into  one  harmo- 


nious whole,  having  for  its  single  purpose  the 
culture  of  the  child  mind.  *  *  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  the  moral  and  the  physical  education 
of  the  child  is  often  sacrificed  to  the  intellec- 
tual. In  my  opinion,  as  systematic  work  should 
be  given  in  moral  and  physical  training  as  is 
given  in  reading,  arithmetic,  history,  or  any 
other  subject  in  the  school  course.  *  *  Acourse 
of  study  should  be  suggestive  only,  should  lay 
out  the  work  on  broad  lines,  and  then  allow  free 
scope  for  enthusiastic  and  earnest    teachers 
possessed  of  ideas  to  use  them.    Only  subjects 
that  have  a  practical  or  a  disciplinary  value 
should  be  retained.  *  *  The  discipline  in  our 
schools,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  excellent. 
The  best  discipline  has  been  maintained  by 
those  teachers  who  have  made  the  least  ap- 
parent effort  in  that  direction.  *  *  The  trouble 
with  most   text-books  in  arithmetic  and  the 
courses  arranged   under  them  is,  that    they 
would  make  specialists  of  all  pupils   in   too 
many  things;  they  would  have  all  pupils  sur- 
veyors,  brokers,    commission    merchants,  in- 
surance agents,  tax  collectors,  custom  house 
ofiScers,   bankers,  etc."    The  superintendent 
reports  a  very  great  decrease,  amounting  to 
78.4  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  tardinesses. 
Stockton  has  3,944  children  of  school  age;  the 
city  employs  52  teachers,  of  whom  8  are  men; 
the  salary  of  principal  of  the  high   schol  is 
$2,400;    two  grammar  masters  receive  $1,400 
each;  the  salary  of  no  teacher  is  reported  at 
less  than  $750. 


Every  Teacher  should  have  a  copy  of 

Hans  •  Rasmussen's  •  Physical  •  Culture 

FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  commands  are  illustrated  by  130  half-tone  pictures.  With  this 
book,  any  teacher  can  successfully  give  instruction  in  calisthenics,  march- 
ing, and  in  wand,  dumb-bell,  and  Indian-club  exercises.     By  mail,  $1.25. 

THOBGBH'S    SCIBNCB   BOOM 

By  mail,  50  cents. 

Adapted  to  the  ability  of  pupils  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades. 
It  contains  observation  lessons  leading  to,  and  preparing  for,  the  rational 
study  of  elementary  science.  These  lessons  are  specially  adapted  to  train 
the  senses;  to  Induce  the  children  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  facts  by  their  own 
efforts,  and  to  give  them  an  interest  in  nature  that  Will  never  die  out. 

Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader 

For  Pupils  of  the  Second  Grade,  by  mail,  33  cents. 

Many  thousands  of  this  book  are  used  throughout  the  United  States. 

See  what  one  of  our  leading  educators  says  of  it  after  a  trial  of  3,750  copies 

in  the  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Haire  Arithmetic  Reader  has  prored  rery  valoable  for  making  pnpils  do  iDdependent 
work.  It  is  as  vslnable  in  helping  to  make  thoaghtfnl,  Intelligent  readers  as  it  is  in  dereloping 
independence  and  strength  in  solving  number  problems.       Superintendent  W.  B.  Powbll.*' 

We  respectfully  solicit  your  correspondence.    Address, 

GEO.  SHERifl^OOD  Sl  CO.. 

a07   and  809    WABASH    AVBNUB,    -    CHICAGO,    IL,L,tNOIS. 
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Sometliiiis  Unique. 
A  paper  model  of  the  ftdmlnlatrktlon  build- 
ing of  the   World's  Fair  U   one  of   tbe   moat 
unique  things  we  have  seen.     Tbeaccompanr- 
Idk  picture  Is  an  exact  representation  of  It. 


It  Is  made'  o(    heavy  cardboard  beautifully 

colored,  and  makes  an  artistic  parlor  orna- 
meut.  It  can  be  lit  up  at  night,  producing  an 
exact  represeutatlon  oF  the  building  as  It  ap- 
pears when  Illuminated.  The  building  U  the 
greatest  architectural  triumph  of  the  Fair,  and 
so  perfect  a  model  ot  tl  will  be  an  ornament  to 
any  school  room  or  home.  The  retail  price  of 
this  model  Is  Sl.OO.  We  wilt  send  it  to  sub- 
scribers of  Thk  Public-School  Journal  for 
50  cents. 

tr  anyone  will  send  ns  one  new  subscriber 
^od  SI. SO  we  will  send  them  one  of  these 
models  as  a  premium.  Full  directions  for 
^nllding  It  up  and  fastenlngthe  different  parts 
together  accompany  each  model.  We  have 
had  oue  put  up  and  can  vouch  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  model. 


"Boys,"  said  a  teacher,  "can  any  of  jou 
quote  a  verse  from  jcrlplure  to  prove  thai  It  Is 
wronir  for  a  man  to  have  two  wives?"  He 
panspd,  and  after  a  moment  a  bright  boy 
raised  Ms  hand.  "Welt,  Thomas,"  said  the 
teacher  encouragingly.  Thomas  stood  up  and 
said  solemnly,  "No  man  has  a  right  to  serve 
two  masters." 

Have  you  a  September  onraber,  1893,  of  The 
Journal  that  yon  can  spare?  If  so,  send  li  to 
us,  and  we  will  eitend  your  subscription  two 
months. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  forasore  throat  Is 
to  gargle  the  throat  several  times  a  day,  It 
practicable,  with  Pond's  Extract,  and  on  re- 
tiring to  wrap  the  neck  In  a  woolen  bandage 
satarated  with  Pond's  Extract  and  cold  water. 
If  the  swelling  has  not  disappeared  the  next 
morning,  continue  the  treatment  tor  a  day  or 
two  until  successful. 

"  What  is  a  lad?  "  inquired  the  teacher.  A 
small  girl  answered,  "A  thing  for  courting 
with." 


SBB  THIN. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  a  large  majority  ot 
our  subscribers  pay  up  their  dues,  with  com- 
mendable promptness.  But  we  have  a  consid- 
erable number  that  are  far  la  arrears, ^-some 
three  or  tour  years.  The  aggregate  ot  these 
arrearages  amounts  to  a  large  sura.  Several 
teachers  and  superintendents  of  prominence 
'  are  among  these  delinquents.  We  have  do 
doubt  that,  in  many  cases.  It  Is  simply  a  matter 
of  carelessness;  but  we  need  the  moiity,  and  In 
Justice  to  ourselves,  we  must  have  it. 

"Who  was  the  first  man?"  said  a  Chicago 
teacher.  "Washington,"  promptly  answered 
the  young  American.  "No,"  said  the  teacher, 
"Adam  was  the  flrsl  man."  "Oh,  well,  I  sup- 
pose you  are  right,"  replied  the  undaunted 
patriot,  "If  you  refer  to  fur'riners." 

Have  you  ever  tried  Dobbins'  Electric  Soap? 
ft  don't  cost  much  for  you  to  get  one  barot 
your  grocer,  and  see  for  yourself  why  Ills 
praited  by  to  rnany,  after  SS  years  steady  sale. 
Be  sure  to  get  no  imitation.    There  are  lotsof 

"Now,  children,"  said  the  teacher,  "we 
have  gone  through  the  history  of  England — tell 
me  In  whose  reign  would  you  live  if  you  could 
choose  for  yourself."  "  In  the  relgu  of  King 
James,"  said  philosophic  Alec,  "becsnse  I 
read  that  education  was  very  much  neglected 
In  his  time." 


THE  JUDGES  Z 

WORLD'S  COIUMBIAN  EJFOSmON 

Have  made  the 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 

(HedsU  and  Dlplomu)  to 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 


BREAKFAST  COCOA,  . 


Premium  Mo.  1,  Chocolate,  . 


Vanilla  Chocolate, 


Germsn  Sweet  Chocolate,      •    • 


'purity  of  itiiLterlal,"  "eicelient  flavor,' 

mnd  "uniTonu  even  coiniWBlUon." 

•ALTER  BIKHI  &C0.,  DORCKESTEII,  USS. 
COUUEGE    UOTS, 

or   [be  btautl/ul  mtd 
offered,  tipecimllj  to 
Qd  OE  eu;  moDtblf  ptjniefiti. 
inn 

J.  W.   NEWBERN, 
'DiWe  for  CoUeg*  Pioperly, 
•ALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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LITERATURE 


FOR  SCHOOLS  . .  . 

.  .  .  AND  COLLEQES 


AMBRICAN  POEMS.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Holmei,  Low- 
ell, and  Emerson.  Edited  by  Hobace  E.  Souddkb.  With  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes.  Re- 
rised  Edition.    Printed  from  new  plates,  ISmo,  91,  n«t. 

AMBRICAN  PBOSB.  Complete  selections  from  the  Writings  of  Hawthorne,  Irring,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Thorean,  and  Emerson.  Edited  by  Hobaob  E.  Sguddbb.  With  Intro- 
dnction  and  Notes.    Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.    Printed  from  new  plates.    18mo,  $1,  r^t. 

A  Descriptive  Circular  giving  the  Table  of  Contents  and  Sample  Pages  of  the  American  Poems 

and  American  Prose  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  a/ppUcatUm, 


MODBRN  CLASSICS, 

A  SGHOOk  ItlBI(ARY  M  $11.56. 


THIRTY'FOUR  VOLUMES 
NEATLY  BOUND   IN   CLOTH 
J^ERAQINQ   3IO  RAQES 

'*An  unrivaled  list  of  excellent  works." — Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S,  Commissioner  of  EdtuxUion, 


lis 


A  sampU  volume  will  be  tent  to  any  addrees  by  the  pvhliehere  on  receipt  of  40  cents.    A  pamphlet  contain- 
ing the  Table  'of  Contents  of  each  volume  will  be  Sent  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  St.,  Boston  ; 
11  East  17th  St.,  New  York  ;    28  Lakeside  Buildinq,  Chicago. 


**  Who  were  the  foolish  virgins?"  brought 
the  answer  from  a  wise  Ifttle  girl — **Them  as 
didn't  get  married.'' 

Just  from  the  press,  **The  Religions  of  the 
World,"  the  greatest  selling  book  on  earth; 
sales  in  Chicago  last  week,  over  150,000.  A 
condensed  report  of  the  important  speeches 
and  papers  read  at  the  World's  Fair  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions,  by  their  greatest  living  ex- 
ponents. The  introductory,  by  Dwight  Bald- 
win, is  free  from  sectarian  comment,  and  is 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  book.  It 
read»  more  like  a  beautiful  romance  than  a 
reality.  Send  25  cents  in  coin  or  postage 
stamps  to  Public-School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  111. 

**  Susan,  if  I  were  a  little  girl  I  would  study 
my  lessons,''  said  the  teacher  reprovingly. 
**  Then  I  guess  you  are  glad  that  you  aint  a 
little  girl,"  shrewdly  answered  Susan. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  Is  the  author 
of  the  most  complete  and  most  entertaining 
brief  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  political 
parties  in  the  United  States,  that  has  ever 
been  written.    It  is  the  governmental  history 
.of  our  country  in  less  than  seventy  pages,  and 
48  as  interesting  as  a  novel.   No  teacher  of  U.S. 
history  should  be  without  It,  for  it  helps  him 
to  the  best  summary  to  be  used  In  history 
•classes,  that  is  attaiuable.    It  is  bound  in  flex- 
ible cloth    and  sells  for  25  cents.      Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. 


If  you  want  some  slate  blackboards,  write  to 
us  about  them.  They  are  pretty;  they  are  per- 
manent; in  the  long  run  they  are  cheap. 

Public-School  Pub.  Co. 

The  usual  treatment  of  catarrh  is  very  un- 
satisfactory, as  thousands  can  testify.  Proper 
local  treatment  is  positively  necessary  to  suc- 
cess, but  many,  if  not  most  of  the  remedies  in 
general  use  afford  but  temporary  relief.  A 
cure  certainly  cannot  be  expected  from  snuffs, 
powders,  douches,  and  washes.  Ely's  Cream 
Balm,  which  is  so  highly  commended,  is  a 
remedy  which  combines  the  important  requls- 
*  ites  of  quick  action,  specific  curative*  powder, 
with  perfect  safety  and  pleasantness  to  the 
patient.    The  druggists  all  sell  it. 

History  and  scripture  were  never  more  thor- 
oughly mixed  than  by  the  boy  who  wrote: 
"Titus  was  a  Roman  emperor — supposed  to 
have  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  his 
other  name  was  Oates." 

do  you  want  a  flag? 

The  Public-School  Publishing  Co.  will  send 
a  national  flag  made  of  best  material,  for  less 
money  than  you  can  buy  one  of  the  manafac- 
turers.  See  advertisement  on  another  page 
and  send  for  prices. 

**Tom,  use  a  sentence  with  responsibility  in 
it."  Tom  said:  ''  When  one  suspender  button 
Is  gone  there  is  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 
on  the  other  one." 
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MAP  OF  THE   UNITBD  STATES. 

A  large  hftDdsome  map  of  the  United  States, 
moanted,  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use, 
is  issued  by  the  Burlington  Route.  Copies  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  on  xeceipt  of  fifteen 
cents  in  postage  by  P.  S.  £ustls,  Gen*l  Pass. 
Agent,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  III. 

What  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  Atlas 
was  a  great  highway  robber  ?  Tradition  says 
that  he  held  up  the  world. 

BOTH  FOB  $2.50  A  YBAB. 

The  great  illustrated  monthlies  have  in 
the  past  sold  for  ^.00  per  year.  It  was  a  won- 
der to  the  printers  how  the  CovvMypolUcm^  with 
its  nearly  1,536  pages  of  reading  matter  by  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  world,  and  its  1,200  il- 
lustrations by  clever  artists,  could  be  furnished 
for  93.00  a  year.  In  January  last  it  put  in  the 
most  perfect  ipagazine  printing  plant  in  the 
world,  and  now  comes  what  is  the  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  will  send  The  Public- 
School  Journal  to  a  new  subscriber  for  one 
year  and  also  the  ComwypoUtan  for  one  year 
for  $2.50  for  both.  This  reduction  is  a  pre- 
mium to  new  subscribers,  but  an  old  subscriber 
can  get  the  advantage  of  it  by  sending  us  the 
name  of  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Public- 
School  JouBNAL  with  $2.50  and  receive  the 
Cosmopolitan  for  one  year  for  his  trouble. 

An  exchange  gives  the  definition  of  the  word 
''slugger*'  as  '*  the  early  bird."  It  doubtless 
refers  to  the  English  sparrer. 

MBBIT  OABDS. 

We  will  send  one  hundred  assorted  merit  cards 
for  ONE  DOLLABi  We  have  a  large  supply  of 
very  beautiful  cards,  bought  at  a  reduced 
price.  We  can  sell  them  very  cheap,  there- 
fore. They  are  excellent  for  merit  cards  and 
for  holiday  gifts. 


"  I  feel  down  in  the  mouth,**  as  a  girl  said 
when  a  17-year-old  youth  kissed  her. 

HAYB  TOU  A  FLAe  OVEB  TOUB  SCHOOL  HOUSE, 

YET? 

To  be  sure,  the  Columbian  year  draws  near 
its  close;  but  the  flag  will  mean  even  more 
next  year  than  it  does  this.  We  are  still  furn- 
ishing flags  to  teachers  at  reduced  rates.  They 
are  the  same  kind  that  have  given  such  perfect 
satisfaction  to  our  numerous  customers. 

^  A  SIGH  FOB  SOLITUDE.     ^ 

A  city  editor,  grown  weary  of  the  heat  and 
dust  and  clang  and  clatter  of  crowded  streets 
and  shops,  pours  forth  his  sentimental  long- 
ings in  the  following  pastoral  prose  poem; 

"I  would  flee  from  the  city's  rule  and  law — 
from  its  fashions  and  forms  cut  loose — and  go 
where  the  strawberry  grows  on  its  straw  and 
the  gooseberry  grows  on  its  goose;  where  the 
catnip  tree  is  climbed  by  the  cat  as  she 
clutches  for  her  prey — th^  guileless  unsuspect- 
ing rat  on  the  rattan  bush  at  play;  I  will  catch 
with  ease  the  saffron  cow  and  the  cowlet  in 
their  glee,  as  they  leap  with  joy  from  bough  to 
bough  upon  a  cowslip  tree;  and  list  while  the 
partridge  drums  his  drum  and  the  woodchuck 
chucks  his  wood,  and  the  dog  devours  the  dog- 
wood plum  in  the  primitive  solitude. 

"Oh,  let  me  drink  from  the  moss-grown 
pump,  that  was  hewn  from  the  pumpkin  tree; 
eat  mush  and  milk  from  a  rural  stump,  from 
folly  and  fashion  free — new  gathered  mush 
from  the  mushroom  vine,  and  milk  from  the 
milkweed  sweet — with  pineapple  from  the 
pine.  And  then  to  the  whitewashed  dairy  1*11 
turn,  where  the  dairymaid  hastening  hies,  her 
ruddy  and  golden  red  butter  to  churn  from  the 
milk  of  her  butterflies;  and  1*11  rise  at  morn 
with  the  early  bird,  to  the  fragrant  farmyard 
pass,  and  watch  while  the  farmer  turns  his 
herd  of  grasshoppers  out  to  grass.' 


»» 


USE  POND'S  EXTRACT 


FOR 

PILES 

BURNS 

SORE 

EYES 

WOUNDS 

SORES 

Headache 

AND 

ALL 
PAIN 


Have  the  early  frosts  or  too  late  a  lin- 
gering by  the  garden  gate  again  aroused 
that  RHEUMATISM  so  peacefully 
slumbering  the  summer  long  ?  Well,  if 
it's  very  bad  you  must  change  your  diet 
and  perhaps  take  some  distasteful  drug 
— the  doctor  will  tell  you  what — but  first 
rub  thoroughly  the  part  afflicted  with 
POND'S  EXTRACT,  then  wrap  it 
warmly  with  flannel,  and  the  rheuma- 
tism may  wholly  disappear.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  much  relieved.  Now  that  you 
have  the  POND'S  EXTRACT  try  it  for 
any  of  the  many  things  its  buff  wrapper 
mentions.       It's  a   wonderful  curative. 

But  don't  accept  substitutes. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  CO.,  76  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

COLDS 

CUTS 

BRUISES 

SPRAINS 

SORE 

THROAT 

Catarrh 

AND 

AFTER 
SHAVING 
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*'H088  SENSE.' 

Plain    boss  sense'Il    pull  you  through,  when 

there's  nothln*  elseMl  do. 
You  may  still  be  poor  and  needy,  with  your 

head  a  cyclopedy; 
An'  great  poets,  so  they  say  sometimes  eat  one 

meal  a  day. 
Plain  hoss  senseMl    pull    you   through  when 

there's  nothin'  else'll  do. 

There  are  big  men  I  expect,  .wallerin'  in  intel- 
lect, 

Swimmin',  spoutin'  in  a  sea  of  their  own  phir 
losophy, 

Who  might  grab  the  shore  an*  stand  on  the  dry 
and  solid  land. 

Plain  hoss  sense*ll  pull  'em  through  when  phi- 
losophy wouldn't  do. 

With    hoss    sense    you   will   not  fail,  though 

you've  never  been  to  Yale. 
Don't  be  scared,  but  use  your  head,  not  some 

other  man's  instead. 
Don't  lay  up  there  *on  the  shelf;    walk  about 

and  trust  yourself. 
Plain    hoss  sense'U    pull    you  through,  when 

there's  nothin'  else'll  do. — Anon, 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  FLAGS. 

Do  you  want  a  flag  for  your  school  house? 
If  you  do,  you  can  buy  one  of  first  rate  quality 
for  less  money  from  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  than 
from  the  manufacturer.  We  deal  in  first  class 
goods  only.  We  give  more  and  better  school 
Journal  for  the  money  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  we  follow 
the  same  rule  in  our  supply  department. 

*' Remember,  boys,"  said  a  teacher,  who,  be- 
ing still  new  at  the  business,  knew  not  what 
else  to  say  to  make  an  impression,  **that  in  the 
bright  lexicon  of  youth  there's  no  such  word  as 
*  fail.' "  After  a  few  moments,  a  boy  from 
Boston  raised  his  hand.  -'Well,  what  is  it, 
Socrates?"  asked  the  teacher.  **  I  was  merely 
going  to  suggest,"  replied  the  youngster,  as  he 
cleaned  his  spectacles  with  his  handkerchief, 
'*  that,  if  such  is  the  case,  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  write  to  the  publishers  of  that  lexicon 
and  call  their  attention  to  the  omission." — Per- 
nin^s  Monthly  Stenographer, 

We  will  send  Jlfteen  of  our  selected  merit 
cards  for  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Jousnal. 

Make  the  walls  of  your  school  room  beautiful. 
Did  you  ever  think  how  a  fine  picture  hanging 
on  the  wall  will  live  in  the  memory  of  a  child  ? 
To  aid  you  in  this  matter,  we  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  furnish  engravings  of  **The 
Smile  and  The  Frown,"  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 
See  our  advertisement. 


»i 


**  If  you  wish  to  be  good  looking  when  you 
grow  up,  you  should  go  to  bed  early,"  was  the 
advice  of  a  lady  teacher  to  her  class  in  hy- 
giene. Isabel  rather  rudely  ventured  to  say  in 
reply:  **  I  'spect  you  set  up  late  when  you  was 
a  girl." 

liRMBAlBEli. 

That  we  will  send  the  great  CogmopolUan 
McLQdzine  and  The  Public-School  Joobnal 
for  one  year  to  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Joub- 
NAL  for  $3.50  for  both.  To  an  old  subscriber 
to  The  Joubnal  we  will  send  both  for  $3.75. 

St.  Peter— **  What  right  have  yQu  to  enter 
here?  " 

Spirit — ''  I  tried  to  live  as  a  good  Christian 
should." 

St.  Peter — **That  is  good.  But  did  you  never 
let  your  account  with  The  Joubnal  fall  in 
arrears,  then  refuse  to  take  it  ^om  the  ofi&ce, 
and  perhaps  write  impudent  replies  when 
asked  to  pay  your  dues?" 

Spirit—**  Ye-es,  I  am  afraid  I  did  that.' 

St.  Peter— ** Take  the  toboggan." 


Pure  soap  is  white.  Brown  soaps 
are  adulterated  with  Rosin.  Per- 
fume is  only  put  in  washing  soap  to 
hide  the  odor  of  decaying  animal 
fat,  or  *  *  Soap  grease. "  Washing 
powaers  are  strong  alkalies,  and 
ruin  clothes  washed  with  them.  The 
purest  soap  obtainable  is  the  best 
and  cheapest.  Dobbins'  Electric 
Soap,  is  pure,  white,  unscented, 
unadulterated,  and  has  been  ac- 
knowledged ever  since  1869  to  be 
the  only  pure  family  soap  made.  Is 
it  economy  to  save  a  few  cents  buy- 
ing a  poor  nasty  soap,  or  strong 
alkali  washing  powder,  and  lose 
dollars  in  ruined  clothing  ? 

IP  MHT  °^  Dobbins'  Electric  Soap,  white 
I  r  11  w  I  ae  snow,  and  as  pare  and  hannless, 
and  Tonr  saving  will  be  twenty  times  the  soap 
bill.  It  is  no  r.ew  experiment,  for  it  has  been  made 
ever  since  18W.  Look  oat  for  imitations.  See  that 
onr  name  is  on  each  wrapper. 

DOBBINS'SOAPMTGCO., 

Saccessors  to  I.  L.  Cragin  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I-ELY'8  CREAM  BALWI-Cleaiiawi  the  Nm«1| 

iPaMasea.  Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Heals 

tbe  Sores,  Bestores  Taste  and  Smell,  and  Cores  I 


ATARRH 


Gives  Relief  at  once  for  Cold  in  Head. 

Affptw  into  the  No9tril$, It  U  Quickly  Abaorbed, 

50c  Dra^sts  or  by  mall.  ELY  BROS.,  66  Warren  St,  N.  T.| 


AD  YERTISEMEU  TS 


...BBMUTIFUL.... 

A  Fine  ficture  on  the  Walls  of  yonr  School-Room  will  dwell  in  the 
Memories  of  yonr  Tupils  forever. 


THESE  GUTS 


AiB  cotiect  Teprcseatationt  of  two  fine 
BtMl  engraTingB  of  the  oelebrmted 
paintings  by  T.  Webater,  R. 
A.     These  engravings  »xt 
lox  19%    inches  en- 
graved auiface;  and 
they  woulds^in 
any  An  Store  for 
not  lew  than 
$3.00 


We  now  oner  them  to  the 

Patrons  ol  the  Journal' 

at  the  tollowing 

rates: 

For  two  ocw  Subscribers  and  $3.00,  both  pictures 
For  one  oew  Subscriber  and   $2.25,  both  pictures 


FREE 


FO*  %>.oo.  mOTH  ncTumms  to  any  sumscinBMm.   thmy  will  bb  sbnt  by  mail 

amOUKBLY  ^AGKBD.  ^OST-^AID. 

Ns  ilaillar  oflsr  has  Iwaa  Made  hlttierta,  to  the  patrou  of  an?  Educational  Journal. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

BLOOMINQTON,  ILI.INOI3. 


The  Great  M  War.- 


Your  Own 

and  those  of  your  School  *  **  Lwl  W^  L^ 

will  be  served  best  by  purchasing  your  School  Books 

of  the 


American  Book  Cohpany 


w 

H 
Y 

9 


Because : 

1.  They  publish  the  largest  lists. 

2.  Instead  of  a  single  volume  or  series,  they  offer  a  number 

of  books,  or  series  of  books,  in  every  department  of 
school  study,  for  you  to  select  from. 

3.  Their  books   are  in  most   general  use  —  unquestionable 

proof  of  their  superiority. 

4.  Their  prices  are  the  lowest. 

5.  They  deliver  their  books,  prepaid, any  where  in  the  United 

States,  on  receipt  of  the  list  price.     No  extra  charge 
called  a  "mailing  price." 

6.  They  supply  every  school  book  you  need,  thereby  saving 

your  time,  trouble,  and. money. 


In  a  word,  they  have  the  best  books;  the  greatest  variety  of  books; 
the  cheapest  books.  Send  for  their  catalogue,  circulars,  specimen 
pages,  terms  of  introduction,  etc.,  and  correspond  with  them  with  refer- 
ence to  your  needs  in  school  books  for  the  coming  term.    . 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COflPANY, 

CINCINNATI  521-531  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

CHICAUO 


Vol.  zni.,  No.  6. 


FEBRUARY,  1894. 


Whole  No.  146. 
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GENBRAL  CULTURE—  -  313-327 
More  Normal  Schools,  Pres.  John  W. 
Cook. — Sense  and  Ceremony,  A.  J. 
Bill.— Walks  Abroad,  William  Ilaw- 
ley  Smith*-— A  Short  Cut  to  a  Boy's 
Heart,  Jolia  E.  Kennedy.— Culture 
of  the  Imagination.— The  Scientist 
and  the  Crocodile,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Brown. 


THEORY  AND  METHODS,  -  328-348 
In  the  Country  School.— An  Ancient 
Proverb.  —  Preparation  for  First 
Reader.— A  Discovery.— A  Bird.— 
Stories  for  First  Grade.— How  to  Se- 
cure Good  Articulation.— The  Hard 
Maple  Tree. — Concrete  and  Abstract 
Numbers.— Analytical  Arithmetic- 
More  About  it. —The  Ideal  in  Educa- 
ti  o  n.— Apperception.—  Suggestions 
for    Teachers.—Teaching    Current 


THEORY  AND  METHODS— Cont 
Events.— The    County    Institute. 
— Arithmetic  Incidental  to  Science 
Study.— WeatherObservatlonsin  the 
Schools.— On  Business  Principles. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT- 
Abuse  of  Power. 


349-353 


MISCELLANY—  -        -         354-376 

Right  of  Way.— Rev.  Robert  Allyn, 
D.D.,  LL.  D.— Meeting  of  the  Ped- 
agogical  Club,  Illinois  Normal  Uni- 
versity, Jan  17.— Minnesota  Teach- 

'  ers'  Association. — Mr.  Penniman's 
English.— A  Parent's  Meeting.— The 
Salary  Situation.— Illinois  Reading 
Circle.— Quizzical  Great  Men.— Ind- 
iana State'  Questions.— The  Educa- 
tional Congresses  at  Chicago. — Book 
Notices.— The  Magazines.— Editor- 
ial Notes. 


TCKMS    SI.50  AYEAR:I5  CCMTSANUMBEH'. 


PUBLIC -SCHOOL  PUBLISHIMQ  COl 

-  BLOOMIWQTOn.-  ^ 

lUIKOIS. 


•^mtrn^m 


iDtcred  as  Becond-class  mail  matter  at  Bluomiugton,  IUiimjib. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


IFebruary, 


TJSE  VERY  LATEST! 


OT  A'^I^^IVI  Fr?y  .-WITH   YOUR  OWN 

^  I  M  I   IV^IllCrW     {INITIALS     OR     ADDRESS 


u 


«i 


li 


Having  established  a  large  local  trade  for  nur  Initial  Stationery^  we  have  concluded  to 
give  the  readers  of  The  Joubnal  the  benefit  of  our  special  prices,  and  will  send  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  a  sample  box,  with  your  Initials,  or  Address,  printed  in  Silver,  Gold,  and 
Green  Bronzes,  assorted,  as  follows: 

Octavo  Note,  size  of  folded  sheet,  4>^x7,  with  your 
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MORE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


PBBSIDBNT  JOHN  W.   COOK. 


The  republican  idea  in  government 
naturally  exalts  individualism.  It  seems 
to  be  one  of  its  fundamental  ideas  that 
every  citizen  should  be  left  to  follow  his 
personal  inclinations  except  in  those  ac- 
tivities upon  which  the  maintenance  of 
the  form  of  things  must  depend.  Gen- 
eral conformity  to  law  in  the  matter  of 
conduct,  the  payment  of  taxes,  jury  ser- 
vice, and  a  small  number  of  similar  obli- 
gations  are  peremptorily  demanded.  It 
is  a  popular  notion,  however,  that  the 
list  should  be  limited  to  the  barest' ne- 
cessity of  national  existence. 

This  condition  of  things  is  not  incom-. 
patible  with  a  sparse  and  orderly  popula- 
tion, where  there  is  small  competition 
and  but  little  elbowing.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  opportunities  for  gaining 
a  livelihood  are  so  abundant  that  there 
is  little  tendency  toward  crimes  against 
person  or  property.  The  social  organi- 
zation  is  extremely  simple,  and  there  are 
few  necessities  for  governmental  inter- 
ference. 

When  population  is  so  increased  that 
life  becomes  sharply  competitive,  these 
conditions  are  radically  changed.  Yet 
public  sentiment  takes  on  new  forms  very 
reluctantly.  The  old  aversion  to  pater- 
nalism, a  natural  reaction  against  a  sys- 
tem quite  inseparable  from  all  forms  of 
monarchy,  is  a  common  meeting-place 
for  a  strong  party  favorable  to  individ- 
ualism. Such  maxims  as  <*Every  fellow 
for  himself,"  < 'Paddle  your  own  canoe," 
'<The  way  to  teach  a  dog  to  swim  is  to 
throw  him  into  the  water,"  are  frequently 
,  upon  their  tongues.  They  have  a  super- 
stitious dread  of  centralized  awthority. 
*'Tbe  man  on  horseback"  takes  the  place 
of  <<the  goblins  that  will  catch  you  if  you 
don't  watch  out,"  with  which   bad  chil- 


dren   are  reduced  to  subbrdination   by 
nursery  maids. 

Does  this  fear  of  despotism  arise  from 
the  erroneous  theory  that  < 'government  is 
a  necessary  evil?" 

Society  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
human  development.  A  properly  organ- 
ized government  is  the  highest  will  ren- 
dered permanently  active.  Under  its 
beneficent  authority  men  unite  in  those 
great  cooperative  movements  which  lay  at 
the  door  of  each  the  achievements  of  all. 
The  government  is  simply  the  people  or- 
ganized for  certain  specific  activities  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole.  There  is  little 
danger  that  abuses  will  creep  into  the 
administration  of  public  afifairs  and  in- 
trench  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  people. 

In  this  country,  we  have  developed 
beyond  those  simple  conditions  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  individualism  will  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  working  principle. 
Familiar  events  press  home  the  unpalata- 
ble truth  that  the  increase  in  population 
and  the  crowding  of  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple into  cities  produce  substantially  the 
same  result  in  republican  America  that 
they  long  since  produced  in  the  countries 
over  the  seas.  As  in  those  distant  lands, 
government  has  been  obliged  to  assume 
more  and  more  that  practical  aspect 
which  has  been  sneered  at  under  the 
name  of  paternalism,  so  in  this  country 
it  is  becoming  clear  to  large  numbers  of 
people  that  the  state  must  take  up  into 
itself  activities  which  under  more  primi- 
tive conditions  it  might  safely  leave  to 
individual  enterprise. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
1870,  the  state  of  Illinois  finally  and  ir- 
revocably assumed  the  responsibility  of 
providing  for  all  of  its  children  <<a  thor- 
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ough  and  efQcient  system  of  free  schools. " 
This  was  a  continuation  of  that  paternal- 
ism in  government  which  it  had  inaugur^ 
ated  at  an  earlier  period  of  its  history, 
and  which  had  already  commended  itself 
to  the  wise  judgment  of  the  people. 
There  are  very  few  citizens  of  this  great 
commonwealth  that  would  venture  to 
sneer  at  the  policy  that  has  resulted  in 
the  erection  of  a  school-house  within 
easy  reach  of  every  dweller  in  all  our 
broad  domain,  and  that  has  maintained 
within  its  walls  for  not  less  than  five 
months  of  every  year,  a  free  public 
school.  We  may  safely  say  that  this  is 
a  species  of  paternalism  that  has  ceased 
to  be  paternalism. 

But  every  one  knows  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  1870  pledged  the  state  to  some- 
thing more  than  the  building  of  school- 
houses  and  the  maintenance  of  schools. 
It  covenanted  with  the  children  to  fur- 
nish them  a  thorough  and  efficient  system 
of  schools,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  no  school  can  be  thorough  and  ef- 
ficient unless  there  is  presiding  over  it  a 
thorough  and  efficient  teacher.  It  is  the 
teacher  that  furnishes  the  opportunity  to 
the  child.  He  it  is  that  sets  up  those 
molding  influences  against  which  the 
child  comes  to  press  himself.  And  to 
build  school-houses  and  to  fill  them  with 
teachers  whose  qualifications  have  not 
been  thoroughly  scrutinized  is  simply  to 
assume  a  form  of  godliness  in  which  the 
spirit,  the  real  essential  element,  is  want- 
ing. 

That   portion  of  our  people  who  insist 

that  government  must  be  more  practical 
turn  very  naturally  to  the  public  school. 
It  lies  very  close  to  them.  They  see 
their  children  passing  through  its  portals 
every  day.  They  appreciate  the  impres- 
sive truth  that  a  large  part  of  the 
preparation  which  is  to  render  them  ef- 
ficient in  the  world,  if  they  shall  be  ef- 
ficient, must  be  derived  from  that  system 
of  agencies  at  work  within  its  walls. 
Hence  we  hear  from  the  pulpit,  from  the 
platform,  from  the  public  press,  and  from 
all  the  places  at  which  men  congregate 
for  an  interchange  of  opinion,  the  de- 
mand that  the  public  school  shall  in- 
crease  its  efficiencv.     One  demands  the 

•I 

introduction  of  a  new  curriculum,  in 
which  some  neglected  element  shall  hold 
a  conspicuous  place.  Another  suggests 
training  in  those  ethical  and    religious 


ideas  which  are  the  safeguard  of  all  na- 
tions. But  of  what  use  is  a  good  cur- 
riculum in  the  hands  of  an  inefficient 
teacher?  What  a  grotesque  spectacle 
would  be  presented  if  a  system  of  ethical 
instruction  should  be  organized  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  average  teacher. 
Many  are  clearly  impressed  with  the 
great  need  of  the  hour,  and  are  crying  it 
from  the  housetops.  The  proposition  is 
a  very  simple  one.  The  public  can  have 
good  schools  if  it  will  employ  good 
teachers.  This  has  been  said  so  fre- 
quently that  it  has  become  the  veriest 
commonplace. 

But  the  employment  of  good  teachers 
is  by  no  means  so  easy  a  matter  as  might 
appear.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  not 
enough,  nor  half  enough,  nor  one-third 
enough,  good  teachers  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. In  the  increasing  complexity  of 
our  civilization,  the  teacher's  work  has,  it 
is  true,  more  and  more  assumed  a  profes- 
sional aspect;  but  the  number  of  those 
who  have  given  themselves  to  this  phase 
of  the  work  is  a  small  part  of  the  number 
employed.  There  has  been  little  encour- 
agement for  any  considerable  number  of 
people  to  fit  themselves  for  the  profession 
of  teaching.  Indeed,  the  state  has 
scarcely  recognized  the  necessity  for  any 
professional  instruction,  since  the  exam- 
ination for  certificates  looks  almost  ex- 
clusively to  a  knowledge  of  subjects  to  be 
taught,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  be- 
ing to  be  instructed,  nor  to  the  process 
by  which  such  instruction  is  effected. 

Look  at  the  situation  in  our  own  state. 
About  25,000  teachers  are  at  work  in 
our  public  schools.  Statistics  indicate 
that  we  shall  not  be  far  out  of  the  way 
if  we  put  the  average  term  of  service  at 
three  years.  In  round  numbers,  then, 
about  8,000  teachers  retire  from  the 
ranks  after  an  experience  which  has 
fitted  them  to  do  something  like  fair 
work.  They  may  be  said  to  have  served 
their  apprenticeship.  During  this  ap- 
prenticeship, their  work  must  have  been, 
at  best,  far  from  thorough.  Now  that 
they  have  been  engaged  about  the  length 
ot  time  that  the  normal  schools  require 
for  the  preparation  for  the  work,  they 
retire  and  give  way  to  their  successors, 
not  more  than  one-eighth  of  whom,  prob- 
ably, have  had  any  sort  of  special  prep- 
aration. And  yet  we  are  pledged  to 
furnish  to  the  children  of  the  state  **a 
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thorough  and  efBcient  system  of  free 
schools.''  If  teaching  afforded  such 
emoluments  and  such  opportunities  for 
development  as  the  other  professions, 
we  might,  perhaps,  trust  to  private 
enterprise  to  furnish  institutions  to  sup- 
ply that  professional  training  which  the 
public  might  demand  and  be  willing  to 
pay  for.  At  present,  certainly,  those 
institutions  are  not  in  existence.  The 
great  private  normal  schools  are  such 
only  in  name.  So  far  as  I  am  informed, 
their  course  in  pedagogy  is  extremely 
limited.  Few,  if  any,  of  thennare  equipped 
with  training  schools  and  training 
teachers.  They  devote  themselves  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  work  of  the 
ordinary  academy,  business  institute,  or 
college.  If  teachers  are  to  be  prepared, 
it  is  clear  that  some  other  agency  must 
be  depended  upon  than  private  enter- 
prise.  There  has  been,  thus  far,  no 
such  demand  for  professionally  prepared 
teachers  as  to  lead  private  enterprise  to 
organize  institutions  for  that  specific 
purpose.  Furthermore,  the  compensa- 
tion which  teachers  in  the  district  schools 
and  in  many  of  the  graded  schools  now 
receive  and  are  lilcely  to  receive  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  to  come,  is 
not  of  such  a  character  as  to  lead  any- 
thing like  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
to  spend  such  an  amount  of  time  in  ad- 
dition to  that  necessary  to  acquire  a  gen- 
eral education,  in  professional  prepara- 
tion. Two  movements  must  go  hand  in 
hand:  On  one  side  the  door  of  the  school 
room  must  be  shut  against  those  who 
have  done  nothing  specially  to  lit  them- 
selves  for  the  delicate  task  of  instruc- 
tion, and  on  the  other  hand,  the  state 
must  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers*  seminaries  or  training  schools 
so  near  at  hand  and  so  inexpensive  as 
to  give  a  fair  degree  of  equipment  to  all 
persons  desiring  to  enter  the  teachers' 
ranks. 

As  is  well  known,  this  state  has  al- 
ready established  and  maintained  for 
some  years  two  state  normal  schools. 
Cook  countv  has  also  maintained  her  ad- 
mirable  County  Normal  School,  expend- 
ing annually  about  as  much  for  its  sup- 
port as  the  state  has  appropriated  for 
either  of  the  other  schools.  But  these 
three  schools  are  not  able  to  keep  at  work 
in  the  schools  of  the  state  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  force  necessary  to  equip 


them.  Moreover,  t^e  graduates  of  these 
institutions  very  naturally  seek  positions 
as  superintendents  and  principals  or  as- 
sistants in  city  systems.  Many  of  the 
second-year  students  in  the  state  schools 
find  similar  employment,  while  a  major- 
ity of  the  first-year  students  go  to  the 
rural  schools.  All  of  these  persons  are 
eagerly  sought,  and  the  demand  is  so  far 
in  excess  of  the  supply  that  we  are  un- 
able to  furnish  more  than  one  in  every 
four  called  for. 

The  reform  which  many  are  so  earnestly 
seeking  to  effect,  must  be  accomplished 
gradually,  and  no  additional  legislation 
is  needed  for  a  beginning.  The  county 
normal  school  act  is  still  in  force  in 
this  state.  It  gives  abundant  authority 
to  county  boards  to  establish  local  train- 
ing schools.  There  is  not  a  county  in 
the  state  that  has  not  within  its  limits  a 
high  school  whose  course  of  instruction 
will  furnish  a  fair  academic  preparation 
for  teachers  of  rural  schools.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  the  graduates  of  these 
schools  are,  in  scholarship,  decidedly  su- 
perior to  the  average  teacher  in  such 
schools.  An  appropriation  of  $1,000  a 
year  from  the  smaller  counties  and  a  cor- 
respondingly larger  appropriation  from 
more  populous  counties,  would  render  it 
possible  for  training  classes  to  be  organ- 
ized in  connection  with  these  schools. 
Only  those  should  be  admitted  to  such 
classes  as  are  abundantly  able  to  meet 
all  the  present  demands  of  county  super- 
intendents along  the  academic  lines  of  in- 
struction. All  these  classes  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  persons  of  acknowledged 
pedagogical  ability.  It  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  organize  such  classes  and 
then  render  them  comparatively  useless 
by  failing  to  supply  them  with  suitable 
teachers. 

The  plan  here  suggested  will  be  recog- 
nized as  similar  to  that  in  operation  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  There  is  not 
one  of  their  8,000  teachers  that  has  not 
had  at  least  five  or  six  months  of  pro- 
fessional training.  The  training  schools 
similar  to  those  here  recommended  are  in 
connection  with  certain  high  schools. 
The  masters  of  these  high  schools  are 
university  men  who  have  also  graduated 
from  the  teachers'  college.  One  of  their 
duties  is  the  instruction  of  these  training 
classes.  We  cannot  hope  in  these  pro- 
posed schools  to  afford  so  high  a  degree 
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of  scholarship  or  of  professional  prepara- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  these  pupils, 
but  it  would  be  entirely  possible  to  secure 
teachers  who  had  received  all  the  peda- 
gogical training  given  at  any  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  in  this  country. 

Canadians  do  us  the  honor  to  say  that 
the  ideas  which  they  have  worked  out  were 
really  obtained  from  this  side  of  the  line, 
and  that  they  have  simply  advanced  upon 
the  methods  of  professional  education 
which  thfey  imported  from  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States.  I  am  well  aware 
that  there  is  an  antipathy  in  some  quar- 
ters against  anything  that  has  gone  from 
this  country  to  Canada.  But  it  may  be 
worth  our  while  to  consider  that  perhaps 
we  h^ve  not  lost  anything  heretofore  by 
the  introduction  of  ideas  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  that  our  intellectual  standing 
will  not  be  put  in  jeopardy  if  we  really 
concede,  for  the  moment,  that  Canada 
may  have  advanced  quite  materially 
beyond  the  point  to  which  we  have  at- 
tained, at  least  in  this  particular. 

If  a  scheme  of  this  kind  could  be  put 
into  operation,  and  classes  of  from  thirty 
to  fifty  could  be  organized  in  the  larger 
countips,  and  similar  classes  in  combina- 
tions of  the  smaller  counties,  a  powerful 
agent  would  be  at  work  to  convert  the 
people  to  the  idea  of  professional  prepara- 
tion. No  other  propaganda  of  a  tithe  of 
its  effectiveness  could  be  organized. 
Large  numbers  of  those  persons  would 
undoubtedly  be  stimulated  to  pursue 
their  professional  preparation  further. 
They  would  seek  the  normal  schools  and 
would  be  enabled  to  derive  from  those  in- 
stitutions far  more  than  the  average  stu- 
dent is  now  able  to  do  because  of  this  pre- 
vious experience.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
present  state  normal  schools  would  soon 


appear,  and  there  would  be  a  far  greater 
chance  of  our  having,  at  the  end  of  an- 
other decade,  a  comparatively  w^- 
equipped  system  of  teachers'  seminaries 
and  higher  normal  schools  than  I,  at 
least,  have  the  remotest  hope  of  under 
the  present  conditions. 

But  there  is  also  a  great  need  of  an- 
other  normal  school  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  state,  equal  in  capacity  to  those 
now  in  operation.  A  strong  move  was 
made  to  secure  this  institution  at  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Assemby.  The 
number  of  those  who  were  heartily  in 
favor  of  passing  an  act  that  would  ap- 
propriate  sufficient  money  to  erect  suit- 
able buildings  and  maintain  the  school  in 
an  effective  way  was  extremely  small. 
Many  of  the  honorable  members  were 
ready  with  words  of  sympathy,  but  the 
word  of  all  words  that  we  wanted  was  a 
yea  on  the  roll  call.  In  the  presence  of 
such  a  crucial  test,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  suddenly 
disappeared.  If  comparisons  were  not 
sometimes  odious,  I  should  be  glad  to 
call  attention  especially  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  each  house  who  were  especially 
active  in  endeavoring  to  promote  this 
admirable  cause.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
will  be  members  of  the  next  General  As- 
sembly, and  that  after  the  experience  of 
last  winter  we  may  be  able  to  make  a 
profounder  impression  upon  that  honor- 
able body. 

To  avoid  repetition,  permit  me  to  re- 
fer any  who  may  have  been  interested  in 
this  article  to  a  paper  read  before  the 
last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  recently  printed  m  InteUi- 
gencSf  in  which  the  latter  phase  of  the 
subject  and  the  work  done  in  other  coun- 
tries are  discussed. 


SENSE  AND  CEREMONY. 


A.  J.  BELL,  FISHEB,  ILL. 


There  are  two  ways  of  getting  on  in 
the  Forld,  and  one  or  the  other  of  them 
characterizes,  to  some  extent,  the  life  of 
every  person,  whether  he  is  getting  on 
verv  much  or  not.  It  i^  difficult  to  find 
a  fitting  term  or  expression  to  define 
either  of  these  ways,  but  it  is  easy  to  ob- 


serve their  out  workings  in  the  lives 
around  us,  and  to  note  the  parts  they 
play,  respectively,  in  the  fortunes  of 
men. 

Two  boys  sit  in  the  same  seat  at  school. 
One  works  the  examples,  learns  and  re- 
cites just  what  the  book  says,  and  usu- 
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ally  gets  high  grades.  He  is  envied  or 
emulated  bv  those  unable  to  do  so  well. 

But  there  is  one  peculiarity  about  his 
recitations  that,  while  it  commonly  es- 
capes notice  being  overshadowed  by  the 
evident  merit  of  his  work,  sometimes 
plays  havoc  in  his  examination  grades, 
to  the  astonishment  of  himself  and  his 
friends.  When  the  instructor  asks  a 
question  in  other  language  than  that  of 
the  book,  he  is  unable  to  answer.  <<It 
isn't  in  the  lesson,''  and  he  remains  si- 
lent. Now,  if  we  could  keep  this  kind  of 
questions  out  of  school  and  out  of  life, 
this  lad  would  find  clear  sailing. 

He  possesses  a  large  amount  of  book 
language,  but  only  a  partial  understand- 
ing of  its  import.  He  follows  innumerable 
rules  without  Intelligently  applying  them, 
being  in  fact  unable  to  distinguish  in  a 
miscellaneous  or  original  group  of  exam- 
ples, the  ones  whose  conditions  permit 
the  application  of  a  given  rule  or  defini- 
tion. The  principles  and  ideas  are  not 
80  stamped  upon  his  mind  that  they  can  be 
recognized  when  given  in  various  com- 
binations of  words.  He  is  a  boy  of  form  and 
words,  and  not  a  boy  of  ideas.  He  learns 
the  what  and  the  ?iow  without  the  why. 

His  seat-mate  is  a  different  fellow.  He 
does  not  take  to  memorizing  and  may  not 
succeed  well  when  he  attempts  it  seri- 
ously. He  frequently  runs  across  diffi- 
culties in  the  lesson,  asks  questions,  com- 
pares statements,  and  consults  other 
authorities.  He  insists  on  rummaging 
through  all  the  parts  and  connections  of 
a  rule  or  definition,  before  either  commit- 
ting it  to  memory  or  using  it  to  *^  work 
examples."  Hence,  he  is  often  behind 
in  his  work  even  after  putting  in  many 
extra  hours  of  study.  He  interrupts  the 
recitation  with  his  doubts  or  proofs,  and 
sometimes  causes  much  annoyance  by  his 
obstinate  views.  His  language  seldom 
flows  with  the  smoothness  and  elegance 
of  the  book. 

It  is  surprising  that  he  does  not  re- 
ceive lower  grades,  but  they  are  some- 
times very  ordinary.  He  answiers  all 
questions  pertaining  to  so  much  of  the 
lesson  as  he  has  gone  over,  with  equal 
readiness  and  accuracy,  whether  they 
are  put  in  the  words  of  the  book  or  in 
other  language.  The  high  grades  he 
gets  in  '<tough"  and  <<  unfair"  examina- 
tions are  a  mystery  alike  to  himself  and 
bis  mates. 


The  ideas  stand  out  in  his  mind  more 
emphatically  than  the  language,  and  he 
can  recognize  these  ideas  in  whatever 
dress  or  guise  they  are  presented.  He 
is  a  boy  of  thought  rather  than  of  form, 
yet  his  logical  thought  requires  and  sup- 
plies the  form  necessary  for  its  correct 
expression.  He  has  the  why,  and  this 
necessarily  includes  much  of  the  wfhut 
and  the  how. 

Two  young  men  are  learning  a  busi- 
ness. One  of  them  is  careful  to  follow 
directions  to  the  letter  and  gets  the 
forms  of  speech  and  book  entry  peculiar 
to  the  business.  He  is  genteel  and  does 
all  the  proprieties  and  graces  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  works  faithfully,  masters  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  duties,  and  rises 
in  his  chosen  calling.     Well  done. 

And  yet  there  is  a  hesitation  in  his 
employer's  recommendation.  He  has 
made  such  odd  mistakes  when  no  explicit 
directions  were  given,  has  said  such  ir- 
relevant things  to  customers,  and  when 
left  alone  in  emergencies,  has  gone  little 
beyond  his  usual  tasks.  He  cannot  work 
alone  with  certainty  of  practical  success. 

The  other  apprentice  is  not  so  quiet. 
He  is  rather  inquisitive  for  a  beginner, 
and  seems  to  have  an  immoderate  curi- 
osity to  know  why  everything  should  be 
done  in  a  certain  way  and  in  no  other 
way.  His  ignorance  and  peculiar  ideas 
are  often  ridiculed  by  his  fellows,  and 
longer  heads  have  advised  him  to  appear 
to  know  more  if  he  would  stand  high  in 
the  estimation  of  others.  He  is  civil, 
but  never  <^  gets  the  hang  "  of  all  the  ac- 
complished manners  of  his  formal  fellow. 
He  has  been  observed  to  watch  his  em- 
ployer very  closely  while  the  latter  was 
dealing  with  a  patron  or  directing  the 
work  of  another  department.  He  has 
taken  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  and 
misfortunes  of  the  business  hardly  war- 
ranted by  either  his  ability  or  responsi- 
bility. 

He  has  risen,  too,  despite  his  eccen- 
tricities, but  in  such  a  peculiar  and 
**  lucky  "way.  His  employer  was  sick 
or  absent,  or  the  position  of  a  head  clerk 
or  superior  workman  was  suddenly  va- 
cated. Our  observing  young  man  is  asked 
to  assume  the  responsibility,  or  feels 
that  he  must  meet  the  emergency.  He 
finds  use  for  his  hoarded  whys  and  where- 
fores, and  exerts  his  utmost  skill  and 
diligence,  but  trembles  while  he  decides 
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imp3rtant  actions  without  instruction  or 
precedent,  using  only  his  best  judgment. 
Customers  may  smile  at  his  new  depart- 
ures in  form  and  manner,  but  they  are 
not  seriously  disappointed  in  the  trans- 
action of  their  business.  It  is  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  has  caught  the  spirit  and 
practical  work  of  the  business.     Such  a 

*  one  always  finds  a  place  and  it  is  near  the 
top. 

One  of  the  apprentices  mastered  the 
mechanical  process  of  his  work  and  be- 
came an  artisan ;  the  other  sought  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  processes,  traced 
the  causes  and  effect  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed, and  became  an  artist. 

Two  men  sit  at  their  desks  or  ply  their 
callings  among  men  of  the  world.  One 
is  scrupulously  polite,  energetic,  and 
prompt  in  all  his  work  and  dealings.  He 
has  mastered  the  customs  and  expres- 
sions of  his  business  and  has  a  correct 
formal  standard  for  every  conversation 
and  transaction.  To  be  sure,  he  finds 
considerable  difficulty  to  understand  the 
abbreviated  expression,  muttering,  or 
head- shaking  of  a  patron,  and  sometimes 
he  beats  the  air  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
conjure  up  a  form  or  rule  to  fit  the  case, 
and  sometimes  the  wrong  method  is 
brought  out  and  worked  an  hour  or  so  on 
the  man  he  is  dealing  with,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  neither  the  information  or  the 

^  influence  he  sought  has  been  gained,  but 
that  instead,  he  has  revealed  the  unfa- 
vorable points  of  his  own  position.  Is  it 
strange  he  meets  with  no  better  success 
and  acquires  no  great  distinction? 

He  is  unable  to  detect  the  foundation 
principles  of  his  work,  and  cannot  view 
any  single  transaction  in  all  its  bearings, 
noting  how  these  relations  change  with 
the  introduction  of  every  new  feature. 
Hence,  his  ludicrous  and  out-of-place  for- 
malities. He  cannot  road  the  play  and 
sequence  of  thought  in  his  patron,  and 
hence  he  is  liable  to  omit  the  essential 
point  to  turn  the  scale,  or  to  bury  it  under 
a  msiss  of  unnecessary  or  repugnant  ma- 
terial. 

The  other  man  may  have  much  less 
knowledge  of  books,  and  of  things  in 
general,  but  he  has  greater  knowledge  of 
his  business  and  of  the  men  hodeals  with. 
He  thinks  little  of  form,  and  everything 
of  understanding  all  the  details  of  the 
transaction  in  hand  and  the  consequence 


of  every  turn  or  change  of  procedure. 
He  looks  through  the  very  soul  of  his 
customer  while  passing  the  time  of  day, 
and,  dismissing  all  the  rubbish  of  form 
that  would  only  mystify  or  repel  this 
particular  man,  he  brings  out  some  fea- 
ture of  his  proposition  that  will  be  ap- 
preciated. He  notes  the  effect,  and  thus 
goes  on  to  develop  the  subject  in  what- 
ever  way  it  can  be  most  effectively  done. 
He  is  strictly  practical,  and  often  goes 
across  lots  to  his  object.  He  views  every 
transaction  in  the  light  of  its  essential 
meaning  and  results,  and  trusts  little  to 
mere  verbiage. 

We  could  trace  these  ideas  further  and 
find  their  illustration  in  every  walk  of 
life.  Most  individuals  exhibit  a  marked 
preponderance  of  the  one  or  the  other. 
So  subtle  is  the  guise  of  the  first  that  it 
passes  current  in  many  worthy  minds, 
but  it  offers  false  standards  and  hampers 
progress  everywhere. 

Nothing  here  said,  however,  is  meant 
to  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  always  un- 
necssary  to  commit  to  memory  the  exact 
language  of  the  book  or  that  strict  for- 
malities  in  business  and  society  may  be 
dispensed  with.  Our  idea  is  that  a 
knowledge  of  these  is  insufficient  for 
practical  life,  and  that  intelligence  ranks 
above  words  and  forms. 

The  formalities  of  a  college  training  are 
deemed  indispensable,  and  yet  the  es- 
sential features  of  such  a  training  have 
been  secured  in  the  humblest  walks  of 
life.  The  men  at  the  helm  in  the  indus- 
tries and  professions  are  there  because 
of  their  practical  ability,  however  ac- 
quired. There  is  a  general  disregard  of 
titles  and  recommendations  unless  the 
candidate  can  operate  successfully.  This 
is  American,  and  very  inspiring  to  am- 
bitious youth. 

Waiting  for  doors  to  open,  friends  to 
assist,  ability  to  develop  or  be  recog- 
nized, or  difficulties  to  vanish,  is  a  delu- 
sion. The  mind,  alive  to  its  surround- 
ings, in  whatever  station  of  life,  can 
open  doors,  demonstrate  ability,  and 
walk  to  the  front,  if  not  by  the  royal 
road,  then  through  the  brush  or  along 
the  tow-path.  Thorough  knowledge  and 
intelligent  action  are  sure  of  recognition. 
No  man,  book,  or  school  has  a  patent  on 
these.  If  success  crown  not  one's  effort, 
it  is  because  he  seeks  superficially. 
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WALKS  ABROAD* 

WILUAM  HAWLEY  SMITHf 


I  have  been  greatly  impressed, as  I  have 
been  in  and  out  of  some  scores  of  different 
school-houses, in  the  past  few  months,  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  badly 
constructed  school  buildings  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  because  I  have  gleaned  a  good 
many  ideas  about  the  construction  of 
such  buildings,  from  the  many  School 
Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion that  I  have  met  in  my  <' walks" 
here  and  there,  and  because  new  school 
buildings  are  constantly  being  erected, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  <'put 
together  a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject," 
as  we  used  to  say  in  our  <  *■  composition  " 
days,  that  should  be  worth  while.  What 
I  have  to  say  is  based  upon  experience 
and  not  upon  theory.  I  shall  report  only 
what  I  have  seen  and  know  to  be  reliable. 

And  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  Superintendent,  or  School  Board 
that  has  to  do  with  the  building  of  a 
school-house  ought  to  realize  that  such  a 
building,  once  built,  is  something  that 
will  be  used  for  a  long  time,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  very  important  that  it  be 
made  jtist  right  to  start  on.  If  it  is 
wrong,  anywhere^  that  wrong  will  be  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance,  for  many 
years.  If  it  is  right,  in  every  point,  it 
will  be  a  blessing  for  generations. 

And  a  school.house  can  be  built  that 
is  right  at  every  point.  I  make  this 
statement  deliberately,  and  because  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  such  buildings  in 
the  past  few  months.  That  is,  they  seem 
to  me  to  be  all  that  is  to  be  desired. 
They  are  well- ventilated,  well- warmed, 
and  well-lighted;  the  rooms  are  well-ar- 
ranged, and  the  buildings  present  a 
reasonably  pleasing  exterior. «  These 
things  being  present,  what  more  is  re- 
quired? I  have  seen  scores  of  school 
buildings  that  come  far  short  of  possess- 
ing cUl  these  desirable  things,  and  some 
that  had  none  of  them ;  but  I  have  seen 
enough  that  had  them  all  to  know  that  it 
is  possible  to  build  a  school  house  that 
has  all  of  them. 

And,  further,  I  have  seen  enough  to 
convince  me  that,  if  a  school  house  is  to 
be  built  it  is  not  such  a  very  difiQcult 
thing  to  build  it  right,  if  only  the  Super- 
intendent or  School  Board   get   a  clear 

•OopjTlgbt  by  Wm.  Hawtoy  SmiUi,  1808. 


idea  of  what  right  is.  My  observation 
teaches  me  that  the  reason  why  we  have 
so  many  bad  school-houses  is  because  so 
few  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  their 
construction  are  well  posted  on  the  de- 
tails of  just  what  they  should  be  like. 
These  people  go  wrong  for  lack  of  ex- 
perience. How  many  of  those  who  read 
what  I  am  now  writing  have  ever  had  to 
do  with  the  building  of  a  school  house? 
Probably  very  few.  And  yet,  this  is  a 
point  on  'which  school  teachers,  of  all 
classes,  ought  to  be  well  posted,  for  it  is 
on  them  that  school  boards  rely,  when  it 
comes  to  the  practical  matter  of  erecting 
a  school  building. 

These  things  being  so,  I  beg  to  submit 
a  few. of  the  results  of  my  observation  of 
a  large  number  of  school -houses,  as  fol- 
lows : 

First,  I  have  found  that  it  is  a  good 
thing,  when  planning  to  build  a  school 
building,  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
one  can  not  tell  how  good  a  school-house 
is  by  the  way  it  looks  on  the  outside^  and 
this  thing  is  just  as  true  when  the  build- 
ing exists  only  on  the  architect's  plans,  as 
it  is  after  it  is  finished.  The  old  maxim  is 
true  here  as  elsewhere,  <<  Handsome  is 
that  handsome  does. "  And  while  an  ugly 
exterior  is  to  be  avoided,  yet  no  school- 
house  should  ever  be  built  for  the  reason 
merely  that  it  is  pretty  on  the  outside. 
My  candid  opinion  is  that  more  bad 
school-houses  have  been  built  from  this 
one  cause,  of  trying  to  get  a  pretty  look- 
ing  building,  than  from  all  others  that 
can  be  nam<$d.  Hence,  in  settling  on  a 
plan  for  a  school  building,  the  adoption 
of  one  plan  or  another  should  always  be 
determined  by  the  inside  arrangements, 
rather  than  from  the  outside  appearance. 

But  this  is  often  a  hard  thing  to  do, 
for  beauty  has  a  way  of  its  own,  that 
often  lures  one  away  from  its  more  prac- 
tical rival,  use.  But  use  is  the  party  to 
live  with,  through  all  the  years,  all  the 
same. 

So  no  one  ought  to  be  deluded  and 
waste  money,  and  still  not  get  what  is 
really  needed,  by  trying  to  get  a  pretty 
house  at  all  hazards.  Get  one  that  looks 
as  well  as  possible  for  the  money;  but 
have  it  right  inside,  at  all  events. 

tAnUior  of  Bvolntion  of  Dodd. 
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And  to  make  a  school-house  right  on 
the  inside,  the  essential  points  are  ven- 
tilation, heat,  light,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms. 

I  mention  these  things  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  so  far  as  the  real  value 
of  a  school-house,  for  school  purposes,  is 
concerned.  I  am  well  aware,  though, 
that  it  is  not  the  order  in  which  these 
things  are  ordinarily  counted  valuable  \>j 
those  who  have  built  the  bulk  of  the 
school-houses  in  this  country  up  to  date. 
If  I  should  name  them  In  such  order,  it 
would  be,  first,  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  building,  and,  second,  tire  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms;  and  that  would  cover 
the  most  of  the  ground,  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  school  buildings  in  this 
country  today. 

But  as  the  years  have  gone  on,  and  as 
the  potency  of  scientific  truth  has  begun 
to  be  realized  by  the  people  in  general, 
gradually  the  public  has  come  to  under- 
stand that  the  first  essential  to  a  good 
education  is  good  health;  and  to  have 
good  health  with  a  poorly  ventilated 
school-room  is  next  to  impossible.  That 
is  why  I  put  ventilation  as  a  first  requis- 
ite to  a  school-house  that  is  built  right. 

And  in  this  matter  of  ventilation 
there  are  only  one  or  two  things  that 
are  really  essential,  though  people  have 
blundered  on  it  for  years.  It  is  really 
so  simple  that  a  child  can  understand  it,  so 
far  as  its  practical  working  is  concerned. 

To  ventilate  a  school-room  as  it  should 
be,  it  is  only  necessary  that  each  room 
should  have  a  separate  system  of  exhaust 
and  air  supply,  both  constructed  on  cor- 
rect principles,  as  follows :  There  should 
be,  for  each  rootn^  a  separate  exhaust- 
flue  that  can  be  heated^  so  as  to  insure 
an  upward  current  of  air  in  it;  and  there 
should  also  be  a  separate  hot-air-supply 
flue,  for  each  room^  so  arranged  that  its 
supply  can  be  taken  from  any  one  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  school  building. 

As  a  rule,  except  in  crowded  cities, 
and  often  there,  a  school  building  is  set 
in  an  open  lot,  so  that  the  wind  can 
strike  all  of  its  sides,  as  it  blows  north, 
south,  east,  or  west;  and  because  the 
blowing  of  the  wind  always  affects  the 
circulation  of  air  in  a  building,  this  plan 
of  taking  the  air  supply  from  any  one  of 
the  four  sides  of  the  house,  as  the  wind 
may  happen  to  blow,  must  always  be  in- 
sisted on,  to  get  good  results. 


Now,  these  separate  exhaust-flues 
should  each  open  at  the  base,  or  floor 
line,  of  the  room  they  are  to  ventilate, 
and  the  hot  air  supply  should  be  de- 
livered into  the  side  of  the  room,  a  few 
feet  above  the  heads  of  the  children. 
With  such  a  system,  a  perfect  ventila- 
tion can  be  obtained,  and  with  a  proper 
heat  supply  (indirect  steam,  or  direct 
furnace  heat)  the  house  can  always  be 
kept  well  warmed,  let  the  wind  blow 
whichever  way  it  will. 

In  a  successful  system  of  ventilation, 
then,  the  essentials  are,  separate  and 
heated  exhaust-flues  for  each  room,  with 
separate  air-supply  flues  that  can  get 
their  supply  always  from  the  side  of  the 
house  that  the  wind  is  blowing  against. 
Such  an  arrangement  can  be  made  to 
meet  the  demands  of  any  building  con- 
taining from  two  to  twenty  rooms ;  and 
it  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  ever  seen 
that  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  under  all 
circumstances. 

The  reason  why  an  exhaust-flue  should 
be  heated'  is  really  very  simple;  and,  if 
provision  is  not  made  for  heating  these 
flues,  they  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  ex- 
haust the  bad  air  from  a  school-room.  I 
have  seen  several  very  expensive  school 
buildings,  in  the  last  few  months,  that 
have  failed  to  do  what  was  expected  of 
them  in  the  way  of  ventilation,  because 
of  this  serious  error  in  their  construc- 
tion. Exhaust-flues  had  been  built  for 
each  room,  but  they  were  merely  cold-air 
flues,  with  no  provision  for  warming 
them,  and  for  this  reason  they  could  not 
do  the  work  required  of  them.  Every- 
body knows  that  cold  air  sinks  and  hot 
air  rises.  If  a  flue  is  heated,  the  air  in  it 
must  rise ;  and  if  it  rises,  and  the  flue  is 
open  into  a  room  at  the  bottom,  it  must 
exhaust  the  air  in  that  room;  that  is,  it 
will  do  so  if  a  corresponding  provision  is 
made  for  a  supply  of  fresh  air  to  get  into 
the  room.  These  two  things  must  bal- 
ance each  other.  The  Jirst  problem,  in 
any  system  of  ventilation,  is  to  get  the 
bad  air  otU  of  a  room,  and  the  second 
problem  is  to  get  pure  air  in  in  its  place. 
But  with  either  one  of  these  two  things 
only,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good 
ventilation.  And  yet  there  are  hundreds 
of  instances  where  there  is  to  be  found 
only  one  of  these  essentials  to  perfect 
ventilation. 

With    an     unheated    exhaust-flue,   it 
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makes  very  little  difiference  what  the  air 
supply  may  be  since  the  air  is  more  apt 
to  flow  down  into  the  school-room  from 
such  a  flue,  than  to  be  pulled  out  of  the 
school-room  by  it.  Can  anything  be 
plainer  than  this? 

Now  this  is  the  whole  philosophy  of 
thoroughly  and  perfectly  ventilating  a 
school-room.  It  can  be  done  in  this  way, 
every  time,  and  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  I  have  ever  seen  it  successfully 
done.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
it.  It  is  perfectly  simple,  and  it  will 
give  perfect  results,  every  time. 

It  ought  to  be  understood,  also,  that 
no  room  that  depends  upon  the  radiated 
heat  of  steam  coils  or  stoves  only,  and 
is  without  a  heated  exhaust  flue,  and  a 
fresh-air  supply  flue  as  well,  can  ever  be 
successfully  ventilated.  This  is  why 
nearly  all  the  ofiices  in  large  city  build- 
ings have  no  ventilation  whatever.  Such 
rooms  have  steam  radiators  or  stoves 
and  that  is  all.  They  are  merely  sweat- 
boxes,  and  nothing  more. 

But  with  a  well-ventilated  and  well- 
heated  school-room,  the  possibilities  of 
having  a  good  school  are  many-fold  ad- 
vanced. Without  them,  a  good  school  of 
healthy  scholars  is*  well  nigh  impossible. 

G-iven  these,  the  next  thing  is  the 
light.  There  is  no  need  of  saying  much 
about  this,  for  it  can  all  be  told  in  a 
sentence.  The  light  in  every  school-room 
should  come  from  the  left-hand  side  and 
from  the  rear  of  the  pupils  as  they  sit  in 
their  seats.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 
And  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  very  fine 
looking  school-houses,  the  country  over, 
where  this  very  simple  and  easily  to  be 
obtained  requisite  is  not  present.  It  is 
a  simple  matter,  but  one  that  should 
never  be  overlooked  in  planning  a  school- 
house. 

As  to  the  size  and  arrangement  of 
rooms,  there  is  a  large  space  for  varia- 
tion on  these  points;  but  for  the  average 
room,  one  that  will  seat  about  fifty  pu- 
pils will  be  found  the  most  convenient. 
Such  rooms  should  be  arranged  in  the 
most  convenient  manner  for  getting  the 
pupils  in  and  out  of,  and  about  the  build- 
ing, with  the  least  possible  clashing;  but 
this  is  not  a  very  difScult  thing.  I  have 
seen  less  to  criticise  on  these  counts 
than  any  other,  in  the  buildings  I  have 
visited.  It  is  easy  to  get  a  good  school- 
house,  so  far  as   these  points  are  con- 


cerned;  but  to  get  the  ventilation,  heat, 
and  light  right — it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  \ 
theje  what  they  should  be.  One  will 
find  fifty  handsome  and  well-room-ar- 
ranged school-houses  in  this  country 
where  he  will  fine  one  that  has  its  ventila- 
'tion,  heat,  and  light  as  these  things  ought 
to  be. 

Another  item  of  great  importance  in 
any  school-house  is  its  water  closet  fa- 
cilities and  arrangements.  Whole  vol- 
umes could  be  written  on  this  often  ta- 
booed subject.  All  the  way  from  the 
neglected  and  filthy  out-of-door  closets  of 
a  country  school,  to  the  ill-ventilated 
water.flushed  closets  of  a  metropolitan 
school  house,  the  matter  has  received 
but  a  tithe  of  the  attention  that  it  de- 
serves, for  many  years.  But  people  are 
waking  up  to  the  matter  now,  and  results 
that  amount  to  something  are  beginning 
to  appear. 

And  the  most  successful  outcome  of 
this  problem  is  the  <<dry  closet"'  sys- 
tem, which  is  now  being  introduced  into 
the  large  majority  of  all  the  modern -con- 
structed school-houses.  I  cannot  stop 
here  to  specify,  but  the  essentials  to  suc- 
cess in  any  such  system  are,  a  large  and 
separate  exhaust-flue,  that  shall  go  to  the 
top  of  the  building,  connecting  directly 
with  the  closet  at  the  base,  and  being 
heated  so  as  to  insure  a  draught — this, 
and  the  presence  of  sufBcient  heat  to 
rapidly  and  perfectly  evaporate  all  defeca- 
tions— given  these,  and  the  problem  is 
solved  beyond  question. 

The  rooms  containing  these  closets 
should  be  separated  from  one  another,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  communi. 
cation  between  them,  and  the  stairs  lead- 
ing to  them,  from  the  floor  above,  should 
be  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  and 
as  far  removed  from  each  other  as  pos- 
sible. Where  there  are  two  entrances 
to  the  school-house  (and  it  is  always  as 
well  to  have  two,  if  possible,  one  for  the 
boys  and  one  for  the  girls),  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  closets  should  be  as  near 
the  respective  entrances  as  possible. 
This  makes  a  perfect  arrangement,  and 
one  that  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

There  are  many  minor  points  that  might 
be  noted,  but  these  that  I  have  set  down 
I  believe  to  be  the  easenticUa,  The  height 
of  windows  from  the  floor — that  is,  having 
them  so  high  that  pupils  cannot  see  out 
of  them,  is  a  good  point  to  notice;  but 
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this  is  found  in  nearly  all  modem  school 
houses.  Having  the  upper  half  of  the 
inside  school-room  doors  of  glass,  is*  an- 
other good  feature.  Having  the  stairs 
that  lead  from  the  street  to  the  school- 
room first  floor  on  the  initide  of  the  build- 
ing, is  another  excellent  arrangement. 
But  this  paper  is  already  too  long;  yet 
I  find  it  hard  to  shorten  it  and  say  what 
it  seems  to  me  Qeeds  to  be  said  as  to  the 
essentials  of  a  perfectly  constructed 
school-house.  To  get  such  a  house,  the 
testimony  I  have  taken  all  leads  to  the 
fact  that  the  architect  who  plans  the 
building — its  exterior  appearance,  ar- 
rangement of  rooms,  light,  etc.,  ought 
also  to  be  compelled  to  plan  for  its  ven- 
tilation and  heating,  substantially  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  which  are  noted 


in  what  I  have  written.  In  fact,  when- 
ever an  architect  or  a  school  board  sets 
to  work  to  plan  a  school -house  I  believe 
he  or  they  can  make  a  success  of  it  only 
by  beginning  where  I  began  this  paper, 
at  ventilation  and  making  all  else  subsid- 
iary to  that.  Because  it  is  more  impor- 
tant than  anything  else,  and  it  can  be 
successfully  provided  for  only  when  it  is 
made  the  hasia  of  all  aubaequent  arrange- 
ments. 

If  school-houses  can  be  built  substan- 
tially ^^this  end  to,'*  the  people  who  pay 
for  them  will  get  the  worth  of  their 
money,  and  the  children  who  attend  them 
will  be  well  provided  for,  on  the  physical 
side,  whatever  comes  or  goes;  and  these 
two  things  are  greatly  to  be  desired  by 
all  parties  concerned. 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  A  BOY'S  HEART. 


JULIA  B.  KSKmBDT. 


•«  Now,  Miss  Morton,  you  needn't  worry 
a  bit  about  what  you've  heard  of  Bob 
Cunningham,  for  he  shan't  go  to  school 
this  year.  I'm  the  biggest  man  in  the 
district,  and  I  was  elected  director  on 
purpose  to  keep  him  out  of  school;  and 
keep  him  out  of  school  I  will,"  said  Far- 
mer Mann  with  emphasis,  to  the  new 
teacher. 

The  latter  had  just  arrived  from  the 
East,  and,  after  having  various  pictur- 
esque accounts  of  Bob's  exploits  in  the 
school  served  up  to  her,  she  had  come  to 
the  farmer  for  advice  as  to  the  course 
she  was  expected  to  pursue. 

<<But,  Mr.  Mann,  if  he  insists  upon 
coming  to  school — " 

*<  He  won't.  Just  let  him  try  it.  I've 
promised  the  people  that  I'll  stay  at  the 
school-house  to  keep  him  out  if  necessary, 
and  they're  to  do  my  fall  plowing.  The 
idea  of  a  good-for-nothing  like  Bob  turn- 
ing out  a  half  dozen  masters  and  running 
the  whole  neighborhood!  It's  ridiculous! 
Now,  Miss  Morton,  you  just  go  ahead; 
and,  if  Bob  comes  to  school,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  send  for  me.  The  directors 
will  all  stand  by  you,  so  don't  be  afraid." 

Robert  Cunningham  had  long  been  the 
terror  of  both  school  and  neighborhood, 
and,  although  repeatedly  expelled  from 
school,  he  paid  not  the  slightest  atten- 


tion to  the  wishes  of  either  master  or  di- 
rectors. He  had  as  good  a  right  to  go 
to  school  as  anyone  else,  he  said,  and  go 
he  would.  He  was  a  large,  overgrown 
boy  of  fifteen,  and,  so  far,  neither 
teacher  nor  directors  had  cared  to  eject 
him  forcibly  from  the  school,  conse- 
quently he  had  remained  master  of  the 
situation.  As  a  result,  the  school  came 
to  have  a  bad  name,  and  none  of  the  local 
teachers  cared  to  apply  for  the  notorious 
<*Nine  Mile  School,"  as  it  was  called,  and 
Miss  Morton  had  therefore  been  sent  for 
from  the  East. 

As  Farmer  Mann  had  said,  he  had  been 
elected  director  of  the  school  wholly  on 
account  of  his  superior  size  and  strength, 
and  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
he  would  make  Bob  stay  away  from 
school,  and  he  meant  to  keep  his  promise 
made  at  the  polls. 

Notwithstanding  the  farmer's  cheerful 
view  of  the  situation,  it  was  with  con- 
siderable trepidation  that  Jennie  Morton 
started  to  school  on  the  Monday  morning 
following  the  conversation  with  Farmer 
Mann.  She  was,  by  no  means,  a  cow- 
ard, but  she  had  been  delicately  reared, 
and  she  dreaded  an  encounter  with  the 
western  variety  of  a  young  «*tough." 
She  went  early  so  as  to  have  everything 
in  readiness  for  her  pupils.     When  she 
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opened  the  door,  she  saw,  to  her  sur- 
prise, a  large  boy  peering  at  her  with  a 
pair  of  grey  eyes  that  seemed  to  look 
through  her. 

<<Good  morning!  I  am  the  new  teacher, 
Miss  Morton,  and  we  will  get  acquainted 
if  you  will  please  to  tell  me  your  name.'* 

<<Robert  Cunningham." 

'<Well,  Robert,  you  seem  to  be  the  only 
man  here,  and  I  am  not  used  to  cutting 
kindling;  if  you  will  cut  some,  I'll  build 
afire." 

Bob  was  awed.  She  had  called  him  a 
fnan, 

**Now,  Miss  Morton,  don't  you  bother 
about  a  fire.  I'm  used  to  splitting  kind- 
lings, and  I'll  have  a  fire  in  a  jiffy,"  and 
out  of  the  door  Bob  flew  to  the  wood-pile. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  kindled  a 
cheerful  fire,  but  in  the  process  the  room 
became  filled  with  smoke.  Miss  Morton 
tried  to  raise  a  window,  but  the  school 
house  had  been  closed  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation  and  the  sash  stuck  fast, 
although  Miss  Morton  exerted  all  her 
strength  to  raise  it.  Again,  she  turned 
pleasantly  to  Bob. 

'^Robert,  you  seem  to  be  the  only 
helper  I  have;  perhaps  you  can  lift  it." 

<*Of  course." 

Soon  the  refractory  window  had  been 
conquered,  but  meantime  something  far 
more  refractory  had  also  been  subdued. 
The  boy  himself  had  been  recognized,  and 
his  whole  soul  turned  with  surprise  and 
delight  to  the  new  influence. 

After  the  opening  exercises  and  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  younger  pu- 
pils, Miss  Morton  tried  to  find  out  where 
Robert  should  be  classed.  A  few  judi- 
cious questions  soon  revealed  the  fact  that 
he  was  extraordinarily  quick  in  arithme- 
tic, that  he  had  a  retentive  memory,  and 
had  mastered  the  history  and  third  part 
geography  in  use  in  the  school.  His 
reading  and  language,  on  the  other  hand 
were  poor,  a  fact  due,  in  Miss  Morton's 
opinion  to  the  imbecile  methods  practiced 
upon  the  boy,  although  she  did  not,  of 
course,  say  so.  He  had  read  his  readers 
over  and  over  until  interest  was  ex- 
hausted and  he  looked  around  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer.  He  had  parsed  all 
the  poetry  of  his  reader  successfully  and 
had  learned  his  grammar  <<by  heart," 
when  one  day  the  master  suddenly  an- 
nounced that  he  must  write    an   essay. 


This  Robert  flatly  refused  to  do;  and,  in 
the  numerous  contests  that  ensued  as  a 
result,  the  boy  had  always  come  off 
victor.  But  the  most  exasperating  prac- 
tice of  his  teachers  had  been  that  of 
turning  him  bacjc  to  the  beginning  of  the 
book  whenever  he  had  reached  their  own 
limit  of  knowledge. 

*  *  Robert,  your  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy are  so  good  that  I  think  you  might 
take  up  some  new  studies  this  winter. 
What  do  you  say  to  beginning  algebra 
and  physics  ?" 

<<  Algebra  I  Physics!  Oh,  I  should 
like  them  I  But  you  don't  mean  it  ?" 
exclaimed  the  delighted  boy. 

**  Why  not  ?  So  we  will  consider  that 
settled.  Then  as  you  have  to  read  in  a 
class  by  yourself,  we  will  try  some  books 
of  biography,  history,  and  travel  that  I 
have  brought  with  me.  I  am  sure  you 
will  like  them,  and  you  may  read  as  many 
books  from  my  library  as  you  like  be- 
sides. " 

A  new  world  was  dawning  upon  the 
boy;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
went  to  work  thrilled  with  the  purpose 
of  making  himself  what  the  teacher  had 
called  him — a  man.  Before  the  winter 
was  over,  he  had  won  golden  opinions 
from  the  whole  neighborhood.  But  one 
day  at  noontime,  Miss  Morton  overheard 
an  excited  conversation  between  Robert 
and  one  of  the  younger  pupils  : 

<<  I  dare  you  to  do  it  I  You  tell  her  a 
word  about  me  and  I'll  whip  you  within 
an  inch  of  your  life,  do  you  hear,  young 
one?" 

The  boy  did  not  tell,  and  Miss  Morton 
did  not  hiar.  Such  is  the  deafness  of  a 
wise  teacher. 

One  day  the  Cunninghams  sent  for  Miss 
Morton. 

**You  don't  know  what  you've  done 
for  our  Bob,"  said  Mrs^  Cunningham. 
^<  He  used  to  try  us  within  an  inch  of  our 
lives,  but  now  he  is  that  good  we  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  him.  He  helps  me 
with  the  young  ones,  does  the  chores,  and 
is  as  great  'a  blessing  as  he  was  a  curse. 
And  it's  your  doing,  Miss  Morton,  and 
we  want  to  thank  you. " 

For  years  after  Miss  Morton  left  the 
old  <<  Nine  Mile"  schoolhouse,  she  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  her  favorite 
pupil,  Robert  Cunningham.  Through 
her  encouragement  and  advice  and  by  his 
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own  efforts,  he  went  through  college, 
studied  law,  and  became  a  successful 
practitioner. 

When  the  Hon.   Robert  Cunningham 
was  elected   to  Congress  recently,  by  a 


handsome  majority.  Miss  Morton  received 
the  following  telegram : 

'^Blected.      5,000   majority.     Tea    are  to 
blame.    Tou  made  a  man  of  me.     Robcrt.** 


CULTURE  OF   THE   IMAGINATION. 


SYLLABUS  OF  AJBt  ADDBBA8  BY  PBOF.  6B0BQB  A.  COB,  OF  KOBTHWBSTBBN  UKIVBBSITY. 


Introduction. — Evidence  that  the  im- 
agination of  the  young  is  neglected. 
Three  questions  proposed,  namely: 

I.  What  is  Imagination? 

\.  It  is  the  process  or  function  of  pro- 
ducing representative  images  ofpa^st  sense- 
experiences.  The  term  image,  as  used  in 
psychology,  applies  to  reproduced  sense- 
experiences  of  all  kinds.  K  g,,  to 
<<think  a  melody'*  is  to  have  a  series  of 
sound-images.  2.  The  entire  material  of 
imagination  is  derived  from  sense-percep- 
tion, ^'Creative  imagination''  can  only 
re-combine  elements  of  previous  ex- 
periences. Illustration:  centaurs,  dragons, 
ghosts.  3.  There  are  two  grades  of  im- 
agination — a.  Reproductive^  which  repre- 
sents previous  experiences  in  their  orig- 
inal settings;  h.  Productive^  which  com- 
bines the  elements  of  previous  experi- 
ences in  new  ways. 

II.  What  Part  dobs  it  Play  in  Normal 
Human  Lifb? 

It  is  not  a  luxury,  but  an  essential  con- 
stituent of  all  developed  mental  activity. 
1.  It  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
sense-perception.  We  know  things  only 
as  we  assimilate  new  sensations  to  the 
images  of  old  ones.  Illustration:  shag- 
bark  hickory.  2.- It  is  the  necessary 
vehicle  of  thought.  Illustration:  2+2=4. 
Though  the  thought  is  not  the  images  but 
what  the  images  mean,  yet  thought  can- 
not proceed  without  images.  Teachers 
should  know  their  pupils'  stock  of  images. 
lUicstration:  teaching  geography.  3.  It 
is  of  special  importance  in  many  occupa- 
tions, as  scientific  investigation,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  fine  arts.  4.  It  is 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  rational  pleas- 
ure. 


III.  How  IS  IT  TO  BE  Cultivated? 

1.  By  developing  the  hcU>it  oj  observa- 
tion. See  I,  2.  To  observe  is  not 
merely  to  have  sensations,  but  also  to 
analyze  them,  giving  attention  to  one  or 
more  parts  and  to  the  relation  of  these 
parts  to  others.  Illustration:  maple 
leaves  and  oak  leaves.  Even  young 
children  can  be  taught  to  observe  well, 
and  thus  lay  a  foundation  for  scientific 
knowledge  and  a  rich  imagination. 
Illustration:  horses  and  cows;  seed-en- 
velopes. Advanced  students  should  pur- 
sue at  least  one  natural  or  physical  sci- 
ence. The  child's  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  2. 
By  training  in  imitation.  Clay-modeling, 
drawing  and  painting,  singing  and  elocu- 
tion. 3.  By  familiarity  wtth  th^  pro- 
ducts o/  human  imagination.  Need  of  a 
graded  course  of  reading  involving  use  of 
imagination.  From  fairy  stories,  through 
fables,  animal  stories,  tales  of  adventure 
and  discovery,  poems  of  action  and  of 
nature,  up  to  the  best  literature,  biogra- 
phy, and  history.  Cood  pictures  in  the 
school  room.  4.  By  encouraging  ijn- 
aginative  production.  Imagination  in 
childrens'  games.  The  story  telling  pro- 
pensity. Imaginative  compositions.  In 
all  these  ways  the  imagination  to  be  en- 
couraged and  guided,  not  repressed. 

Recapitulation  and  Conclusion. 

Literature:  The  standard  works  on 
general  psychology,  particularly: 

James  Sully:  The  Human  Mind,  N.  Y., 
18S2,  Vol.  I,  pp.  277-294  and  362-^87. 
Outlines  of  Psychology,  N.  Y.,  Ib91,  Chs. 
VII.  and  VIII. 

William  James:  Principles  of  Psychol- 
ogy, N.  Y.  1890,  Vol.  VII.  Ch.  XVIH. 
Psychology,  N.  Y. ,  1892,  Ch.  XIX. 

Earl  Lange :  Apperception,  Boston,  1893. 
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THE  SCIENTIST  AND  THE  CROCODILE. 

II. 

TKANBLATSD  FROM  THE  FBBNCH  OF  J08BPH  1i:6bY,  BY  UBS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


As  the  scientist  reflected  upon  his  good 
fortune,  he  perceived  the  crocodile  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  apparently  agitated  by 
some  wicked  thought.  Evidently  it  had 
in  its  turn  reflected  that  since  its  prey 
was  not  to  be  taken  either  by  assault  or 
by  blockade,  it  must  have  recourse  to 
other  means.  It  put  its  enormous  teeth 
to  work  and  gnawed  the  base  of  the  tree 
with  ferocious  desperation,  as  -  much  as 
to  say:  <<It  is  time  this  thing  is  stopped.'' 

Adamson  heard,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling the  working  of  the  monstrous  jaws 
upon  the  foundation  of  his  habitation. 
He  expected  each  moment  to  see  the  tree 
fall,  and  his  hair  rose  under  his  cap  of 
leaves,  at  the  idea  of  being  swallowed  by 
the  monster,  and  being  buried  in  a  scaly 
tomb,  with  no  epitaph  to  announce  his 
virtues  to  his  posterity  in  Belfast. 

After  having  worked  thus  for  several 
hours  a  certain  discouragement  was  mani- 
fested by  the  crocodile;  it  resorted  to 
another  expedient,  that  of  beating  the 
palm  with  its  bronze  tail. 

The  tree  withstood  its  attacks,  but  the 
shaking  was  not  re-assuring  to  the 
savant.  At  intervals  a  bunch  of  dates 
would  become  detached  from  a  branch, 
and  would  fall  upon  the  monster's  scaly 
back,  whioh  would  redouble  its  fury  and 
was  also  a  source  of  anxiety  to  Adamson; 
what  would  become  of  him  if  all  his  pro- 
vision  disappeared  thus,  little  l)y  little? 

Never  man  felt  such  anguish,  and  after 
he  had  convinced  himself  that  life  was 
not  worth  living  at  such  a  price  he  re- 
solved to  throw  himself  from  his  high 
perch  and  seek  repose  in  death.  Full  of 
this  idea,  he  stood  upon  the  summit  of 
the  trunk,  pushed  aside  the  branches 
that  would  prevent  his  fall,  put  one  foot 
forward,  balanced  himself  on  the  other — 
and  did  not  jump.  An  honorable  thought 
held  him  suspended  over  this  abyss;  he 
had  no  family ;  he  ought  then  to  preserve 
himself  carefully,  being  the  only  living 
Adamson. 

Man  is  always  ingenious  when  making 

terms  with  despair.     If  he  has  a  family, 

he  must  live  for  it;  if  he  is  alone  upon  the 

earth,  he  must  live  to  perpetuate  his 

—2 


name  as  long  as  possible.  Oh!  who  can 
sound  the  depths  of  the  human  heart, 
and  especially  the  heart  of  a  savant! 

The  undulations,  at  first  so  alarming, 
soon  became  a  pleasant  swinging  motion; 
he  laughed  at  the  monster's  wild  efforts, 
Adamson  triumphed. 

He  then  went  to  work  to  arrange  his 
habitation  more  comfortably.  He  di- 
vided it  into  three  distinct  apartments, 
separated  by  partitions  of  leaves;  his 
work-room  contained  many  palm-leaves, 
upon  which  he  could  write  by  the  aid  of 
a  bit  of  bark;  his  eating-room  abounded 
in  dates,  both  fresh  and  dried.  He  felt 
the  need  of  but  one  thing,  a  pair  of 
gloves.     Happiness  is  never  complete. 

The  days  passed  in  serene  content- 
ment. Between  meals  he  studied  and 
meditated.  When  a  profound  thought 
illuminated  his  brain,  he  wrote  it  down 
upon  his  palm-leaf,  and  took  delight  in 
reading  it  over  many  times.  At  night 
he  studied  the  constellations. 

No  jealous  neighbor  spied  upbn  his  con- 
duct; no  newspaper  published  his  doings ; 
no  policeman  with  his  club  arrested  him; 
no  collector  claimed  from  him  taxes.  He 
was  free  as  the  air  in  his  chamber. 

Let  us  leave  our  happy  hermit  upon 
his  palm,  and  go  down  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  where  a  new  incident  in  this 
story  is  revealed  through  the  misfortune 
of  Adamson.  Mr.  Darlingle,  an  English 
botanist,  was  searching  for  the  yellow 
lotus,  along  the  deserted  banks  of  the 
Nile,  accompanied  by  two  Arabs  armed 
with  carbines. 

Herodotus  had  seen  the  yellow  lotus; 
but  Herodotus  had  the  power  of  seeing 
things  that  were  not;  among  other 
things,  he  saw  two  pyramids  six  hundred 
feet  high  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Moeris, 
in  southern  Africa;  so  he  might  well 
have  seen  the  yellow  lotus.  It  is  true 
that  since  his  time  they  have  disappeared, 
which  obliges  conscientious  botanists  to 
continue  the  search  for  them. 

There  are  things  which,  seen  in  a 
desert,  distract  the  imagination.  Dar- 
lingle, then,  was  excusable  for  uttering 
a  frightful   cry  upon   seeing  a  pair  of 
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boots  on  the  shore,  one  standing  proudly 
erect,  the  other  leaning  as  though  from 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  repose. 

The  other  garments  left  on  the  bank 
had  disappeared;  either  the  current  of  the 
river  had  borne  them  away,  or  a  croco- 
dile had  swallowed  them.  The  boots 
only  remained,  standing  alone  upon  a 
rock. 

The  two  faithful  Arabs  had  never  seen 
a  pair  of  boots  in  their  lives;  they  were 
frightened  at  the  fright  of  the  botanist, 
and  opened  fire  bravely  upon  the  two 
stems  of  leather,  which  fell,  pierced  by 
many  balls.  This  execution  could  not 
re-assure  Darlingle;  yet  he  felt  grateful 
to  the  Arabs  for  their  devotion,  and 
thanked  them  by  an  expressive  gesture. 

Adamson  heard  the  shots  of  the  Arabs 
and  trembled.  He  left  his  couch,  entered 
the  vestibule,  pushed  away  some  leaves, 
and  saw  three  men  standing  by  the  river. 
His  first  thought  was  a  short  maledic- 
tion against  those  who  came  to  disturb 
him  in  his  solitude  and  meditation;  but 
immediately  human  weakness  overcame 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  make  signals  of 
distress.  He  cut  a  long  branch,  stripped 
it  of  its  leaves  to  the  end.  then  swung  it 
above  the  tree,  and  with  the  other  hand 
he  thrcwt  into  the  Nile  bunches  of  date««, 
they  bein«^  the  only  projectiles  he  had  at 
his  dlMposul. 

The  botanist  turned,  at  the  noise  in 
the  river  caused  by  the  falling  of  the 
dates,  and  thin  time  his  surprise  was 
even  greater  than  at  first;  he  saw  in  a 
palm  tree  an  enormous  plume  waving 
furiously  in  a  dead  calm,  and  this  dis- 
CO  very  caused  him  infinite  joy,  after  the 
first  moment  of  surprise.  He  would 
have  given  all  the  yellow  lotuses  for  this 
curious  palm,  because  he  thought  he 
had  discovered  a  new  species,  to  which 
he  had  already  given  the  name  of  Dar- 
lin^lepalm. 

But  the  Arabs,  those  children  of  the 
desert,  with  their  lynx  eyes  had  dis- 
covered a  human  form  through  the  thick 
foliage,  and  by  gestures  pointed  him 
out  to  the  botaniat,  who,  absorbed  hy 
his  discovery,  did  not  comprehend  thrm, 
and  thouifht  only  of  the  sensation  the 
Darlingle-palm  would  produce  upon 
scientists.  The  Arabs  persisted  in  their 
gesticulations,  till,  finally,  in  spite  of  his 
Vre-occupation,  ho  was  forced  to  give 
heed  to  them. 


Third  surprise  in  a  single  hour,  the 
last  greatest  of  all!  He  saw  distinctly  a 
face,  and  recognized  the  countenance  of 
a  British  savant;  also  a  hand  which 
waved  a  branch  despoiled  of  leaves  ex- 
cept a  tuft  at  the  end. 

The  three  men  held  a  council  together, 
how  they  should  help  the  stranger  in  his 
distress.  One  of  the  Arabs  proposed  a 
plan,  which  was  adopted.  They  walked 
to  a  village  several  miles  distant,  and 
fortunately  they  found  a  fisherman  with 
a  boat,  which  they  borrowed  and  imme- 
diately started  down  the  Nile.  The  isle 
with  the  palm  was  soon  in  sight,  but  as 
they  drew  near  the  Arabs  manifested 
uneasiness,  and  exchanged  signs  of  in- 
telligence, but  were  soon  no  longer  in 
doubt.  They  had  actually  seen  a  croco- 
dile at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  They  com- 
municated their  discovery  to  the  botanist, 
who  experienced  the  fourth  surprise  of 
the  day,  and  trembled  with  cold,  with  the 
thermometer  at  a  hundred  degrees. 

The  crocodile  saw  the  little  bark  ar- 
rive, either  as  a  prey  or  a  peril,  and  pre- 
pared for  defense  or  flight,  as  discretion 
might  dictate.  Lying  on  i  he  bank  mo- 
tionless, it  held  its  mouth  open  ready  to 
swallow  the  first  enemy  that  arrived. 
The  Arabs,  who  knew  very  well  the 
habits  of  these  monsters,  stood  up  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  aimed,  and  fired  as  one. 
The  balls  entered  by  the  only  vulnerable 
place,  the  open  mouth.  The  monster 
shook  its  head  with  comic  contortions, 
and  vomiting  clots  of  black  blood  upon 
the  sand,  it  closed  its  eyes  bathed  ia 
tears,  and  ceased  to  move. 

Adamson  adjusted  his  vegetable  toilet^ 
sought* his  gloves,  from  habit,  aiid  not 
finding  them,  he  descended  with  the 
most  delicate  care  so  as  not  to  tear  his 
clothing,  and  thus  shock  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman, whom  he  had  recognized  as  such 
by  his  hair  and  his  gloves. 

The  Arabs  were  grave,  but  their  seri- 
ousness disappeared  in  an  immoderate 
laugh  when  they  sp'ed  the  costume  of 
Aclamson.  The  botanist  himself,  re-as- 
sured by  ihe  death  of  the  crocodile,  bit 
his  lips  to  prevent  a  hilarity  so  out  of 
place  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  two  scientists  shook  hands,  and 
each  recounted  his  adventures  to  the 
other.  Darlingle  took  off  his  coat  and 
generously  gave  it  to  Adamson,  who  put 
it  on  and  buttoned  it  closely  about  him. 
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The  moment  of  departure  was  solemn. 
Since  Lord  Byrpn,  the  English  have  the 
habit  of  saluting  the  islands  or  conti- 
nents that  they  leave  without  expecta- 
tion of  return/  Adamson  saluted  his 
tree,  and,  embracing  it,  he  dropped  a 
few  tears  upon  its  bark ;  he  also  made  a 
collection  of  the  leaves  that  had  served 
as  furniture  and  for  other  domestic  uses. 
These  precious  relics  were  to  be  given  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  London.  In  the 
name  of  that  city,  Mr.  Darlingle  thanked 
the  scientist,  and  did  not  lose  the  occa- 
sion to  make  a  speech  an  hour  long,  upon 
the  same  spot  where  the  gift  was  so  gen- 
erously bestowed. 

On  his  side,  Adamson  showed  his  gen- 
erosity to  the  botanist;  he  thanked  him 
in  the  name  of  science  for  the  precious 
discovery  of  the  Darlingle-palm,  which 
added  another  species  to  the  great  fam- 
ily of  palms;  he  promised  even  to  write, 
for  The  Belfast  Review^  a  notice  of  this 
remarkable  discovery. 

The  two  scientists  were  now  united  in 
a  close  friendship.  They  renounced,  the 
one  the  peninsula  of  Meroe,  the  other 
the  yellow  lotus,  and  determined  to 
seek  appointments  as  consuls  in  some 
city  of  India. 

Upon  his  return,  Adamson  remembered 
his  vow  after  the  peril  was  over,  a  rare 
thing  I  lie  kissed  the  holy  toes  of  Mem- 
non,  and  when  he  saw  the  Pyramids,  he 
gave  them  a  gracious  salute.  On  the 
first  occasion,  he  wrote  an  admirable  ar- 
ticle upon  the  intrepid  traveler  and  bot- 
anist, Darlingle,  who  had  dibcovered  the 


Darlingle-palm,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life 
had  killed  two  reptiles  of  the  most  ven- 
omous kind.  The  article  was  illustrated 
by  a  wood-cut  representing  the  new  tree 
with  its  moving  branch  high  in  the  air. 
Darlingle,  in  his  turn,  announced  to  the 
world  the  adventurous  expedition  of  Mr. 
Adamson,  who  braved  the  dangers  of  the 
third  cataract,  and  who  had  killed  two 
crocodiles  by  means  of  electricity. 

Such  are  the  ways  of  the  world.  Those 
who  have  reflected  upon  mankind  will 
not  be  surprised  at  the  end  of  this  true 
story. 

Adamson  represents  England  to-day  at 
Chandernagor,  in  India;  he  owns  a  hand- 
some residence  upon  the  Ganges;  he  has 
six  elephants  in  his  stables;  he  commands 
ten  servants;  he  married  a  charming 
Creole.  Yet,  very  often  in  his  hours  of 
idleness  he  regrets  the  pleasant  life  he 
led  in  the  palm  tree;  better  still,  he  re- 
grets the  loss  of  the  exciting  spectacle  of 
tbe  crocodile  beneath  it  and  of  the  burning 
thirst  quenched  by  the  drops  of  water. 

Ennui,  that  thirst  of  the  soul,  seizes 
him  sometimes  so  violently  that  he  is 
ready  to  quit  his  elephants,  hi^  liome,  his 
wife,  to  visit  b$;ain  his  palm,  j^nd  pass  a 
few  days  there;  and  if  the  governor  but 
gives  him  leave  of  absence,  (he  project 
may  yet  he  realized. 

Is  it  merely  a  matter  of  ch'since  when 
m  in  fortune  gives  happiness  ?  That 
would  explain  why  we  never  ineiet  it  in 
this  world. 

Let  us  meditate  upon  it. 


*^How  shall  I  prevent  whispering?"' 
You  can't  do  it;  never  try  to  do  what 
you  cannot  do.  You  can  limit  it,  and 
see  that  there  is  not  much  need  of  it. 
This  inquiry  comes  from  a  teacher  in  a 
graded  school,  second  and  third  grades. 
I  think  if  she  has  her  school  work  well 
arranged,  if  the  children  are  happily 
employed  and  interested  in  their  w(irk, 
they  will  not  whisper  much.  It  is  not  a 
cardinal  sin,  and  don't  tefichern^  even, 
like  to  whisper?  If  at  a  concert  or  lec- 
ture with  a  friend,  how  natural  it  is  to 


speak  to  that  friend  the  thought  that 
comes  to  us!  I've  seen  schools  where 
whispering,  or  even  shouting,  would 
have  been  better  than  the  dead  silence 
of  stolid  indifference  that  prevailed. 

♦•Would  you  ever  answer  iquestions 
while  hearing  a  class  recite?" 

Nevev*,  except  iia  a  most  unusual  case, 
a<?  sudden  illness  or  accident.  Try  to 
diminish  the  number  of  questions  by  re- 
moving their  causo,  and  answer  the 
others  between  classes. — Mrs.  E.  F. 
Tucker^  in  X,  W.  Jour.  of£i\    . 
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THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


In  the  Country  School. 

Id  the  old  days,  there  used  to  be  consid- 
erable discussion  as  to  the  propriety  or 
desirability  of  the  teacher's  joining  in  the 
sports  of  his  pupils,  and  it  may  be  that 
that  is  a  liying  question  yet.  It  is  often 
said  that  there  is  danger  of  a  teacher's 
losing  his  dignity  by  such  a  course,  or 
at  least  danger  that  he  will  lose  the  power 
of  control  over  his  pupils.  In  regard  to 
such  a  statenient,  we  have  to  say  that,  if 
the  teacher's  dignity  is  of  a  kind  that 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  play-ground, 
it  is  a  sham  dignity ;  and,  further,  if  a 
teacher    cannot    join  heartily   with  his 

Eupils  in  their  sports  without  compromis- 
)g  his  ability  to  control  them,  it  is  more 
tha^n  doubtful  whether  he  has  the  ability 
to  control  them.  <<Let  him  fii^st  be  a 
man,''  and  a  man  who  has  not  forgotten 
how  it  seems  to  be  a  boy.  Let  him 
have  a  real  dignity,  and  not  the  aping  of 
dignity^  and  we  will  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  he  can  join  freely  in  his  pupils' 
sports  without  loss  of  dignity,  or  of  power 
to  control. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  to  successful 
teaching,  is  a  genuine  bond  of  sympathy 
between  teacher. and  pupil;  and  we  know 
of  no  better  way  in  which  such  a  bond 
can  be  formed  and  strengthened,  than  by 
showing  an  interest  in  the  pupils'  sports, 
or  at  times  participating  in  them.  Among 
the  pleasantest  memories  of  our  days  as  a 
teacher  of  a  country  school,  are  the  mem- 
ories of  its  sports,  shared  in  common  by 
master  and  pupils.  We  are  proud  to-day 
of  the  fact,  that  the  boys  used  to  come  to 
our  boarding  place  of  an  evehing,  to  solicit 
our  company  in  their  coasting  frolics; 
and  how  ready  each  one  was  to  proffer 
his  sled  for  the  master's  use.  But  we 
would  make  two  suggestions  to  the  teacher 
who  joins  in  his  pupils^  sports;  one  is, 
that  he  join  as  one  of  them.  Let  there 
be  no  attempt  to  act  the  master  on  the 
play-ground.  The  other  is,  that  he  would 
better  not  join  in  a  sport  in  which  he 
cannot  act  his  part  fairly  well, — an  un- 
usual display  of  weakness  or  awkwardness 


might  result  in  a  real  loss.  However,  it  ia 
not  always  necessary  that  a  teacher 
should  actually  join  in  the  sport  in  order  to 
show  his  interest  in  it.  But  that  teacher 
who  does  not  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  his  pupils'  sports,  and  who  does  not 
manifest  that  interest,  makes  a  great 
mistake.  Nothing  is  more  important  to 
a  teacher,  than  a  genuine  knowledge  of 
pupils'  personal  characteristies;  and 
more  can  be  learned  in  this  regard,  in  one 
half -hour  on  the  play- ground  than  can 
be  learned  in  a  week  in  the  schoolroom. 
We  need  not  stay  to  show  why  this  is  sa 

In  the  memories  of  our  own  boyish 
days  as  a  pupil  in  the  country  school,  we 
seem  to  recall  two  distinct  classes  of 
teachers.  One  class  was  always  con- 
scious of  their  dignity ^  poor  stuff  as  it 
was,  and  always  made  their  pupils  con- 
scious  of  it.  They  could  neither  speak, 
nor  walk,  nor  laugh,  in  a  hearty,  straight- 
forward manner,  for  fear  of  the  sacrifice 
of  that  miserable  dignity.  They  never 
seemed  like  real  men  or  women,  but 
merely  as  schoolmasters  or  school- 
ma'ams.  And  the  pity  of  it  was  that 
they  supposed  that  was  the  only  way  in 
which  they  could  hold  their  true  place, 
and  keep  the  pupils  in  theirs;  they  most 
make  themselves  little  tin  gods  set  on  a 
pedestal,  in  order  to  maintain  their  dig- 
nity. In  the  other  class,  the  man  or 
woman  always  over-topped  the  school- 
teacher. There  was  a  naturalness  and  a 
heartiness  in  their  speech,  their  laugh 
rang  out  clear  and  free  when  anything 
really  laughable  occurred,  and  the  pupils 
were  allowed,  on  such  occasions,  to  have 
their  laugh,  too.  When  the  explosion 
was  over,  the  sky  was  clear;  there  was 
no  suppressed  snickering  or  giggling? 
but  work  went  on  in  its  usual  channel, 
all  the  better  for  the  ripple.  Simple, 
hearty  genuineness  is  nowhere  more  im- 
portant than  in  the  school-room;  and  by 
no  persons  is  it  more  truly  appreciated 
than  by  children. 

In  the  country  district,  the  teacher,  if 
there  is  anything  in  him,  is  a  conspicu- 
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ous  and  somewhat  important  personage. 
He  may,  if  he  have  the  will,  the  ability, 
and  the  gumption  to  do  so,  be  a  leader  in 
the  sports,  the  social  events,  and  the  at- 
tempts at  literary  improvement,  in  the 
neighborhood.  Often  in  a  single  winter 
a  man  of  genuine  power  and  earnestness 
may  change  for  the  better  the  whole  so- 
cial and  moral  tone  of  the  community 
among  whom  his  lot  is  temporarily  cast. 
We  cannot  attempt  to  particularize  as  to 
the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  done;  but  a 
young  man  of  ability  and  purpose,  hav- 
ing tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
can  do  it;  and,  in  this  way,  he  can  won- 
derfully strengthen  his  position  as  a 
teacher,  mightily  reinforce  his  labors  in 
the  school-room,  and  perhaps  benefit  the 
community  as  much  by  what  he  does 
when  he  is  away  from  his  classes  as  by 
what  he  does  in  his  strictly  professional 
labors. 

In  all  that  we  have  been  saying,  we 
have  used  the  masculine  pronoun,  al- 
though we  remember  that,  in  these  days, 
a  majority  of  country  teachers  are  women. 
But,  we  mean  that  what  we  have  said 
should,  in  the  main,  apply  to  women  who 
teach,  quite  as  much  as  to  men.  And  it 
may  so  apply;  in  some  respects,  women 
may  be  at  a  disad  vantage  in  these  mat- 
ters, but  in  many  others  the  advantage 
is  clearly  on  their  side.  E.  C.  H. 


An  Ancient  Proverb. 

He  who  knows  and  knows  that  he 
knows,  is  master. 

He  who  knows  and  does  not  know  that 
he  knows,  needs  a  teacher. 

He  who  does  not  know  and  knows  that 
he  does  not  know,  needs  love. 

He  who  does  not  know  and  does  not 
know  that  he  does  not  know,  is  lost. 


Preparation  for  First  Reader. 


FROM  SCRIPT  TO  PRINT. 

The  number  of  words  which  we  wished 
to  learn  before  going  into  a  reader,  hav- 
ing been  taught  through  science  or  liter- 
ature stories,  the  children  are  ready  to 
begin  to  use  the  reader. 

The  board  work  up  to  this  time  has 
been  in  script,  and  a  little  time  will  be 
necessary  to  accustom  the  child  to  recog- 


nize the  printed  form  of  the  word  from 
its  script  form. 

As  a  first  step,  we  will  choose  from 
the  fore-part  of  their  readers  (each  child 
being  provided  with  a  copy)  an  interest- 
ing story,  prefaced  by  a  pleasing  picture 
which  may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  story. 
Thus,  in  Cyr*s  Primer,  p.  28,  we  have  a 
picture  of  two  little  squirrels  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  eying  closely  a  large 
squirrel  sitting  up  on  the  ground  with  a 
large  nut  in  its  paws.  Underneath  this 
picture  is  the  following  story,  all  the 
words  of  which  the  children  will  recog- 
nize readily,  when  given,  in  script: 

<»0h,  you  big  squirrel!  Where  did  you 
get  that  nut? 

I  got  it  on  the  tree. 

We  want  that  nut. 

No,  no;  you  cannot  have  my  nut. 

I  want  it  for  my  baby  squirrel. 

You  can  get  a  nut  on  the  tree.  Run 
up  the  tree  and  get  a  nut. '' 

The  books  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
children,  and  are  opened  at  this  pic- 
ture, the  teacher  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  such  objects  only  with  their 
grouping,  as  help  to  an  understanding  of 
the  story.  She  does  not  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  bent  trunk  and  gnarled 
branch,  to  the  vines  and  grass  at  its 
base,  nor  to  the  big  squirrers  brush, 
curled  gracefully  over  its  b^k,  since 
these  do  not  help  in  arousing  an  interest 
in  the  story  which  is  to  be  read,  but 
qi^estions  similar  to  ihe  following  are 
put:  <*What  are  these  animals  in  the 
picture?  Are  all  of  the  same  size? 
What  has  the  big  squirrel?  What 
are  the  little  squirrels  doing?  (Look- 
ing at  the  big  squirrel.)  Why?  or  what 
has  he  that  they  want?  Will  the  big 
squirrel  give  it  to  them?  Why  not?" 
(Very  likely  they  will  answer,  »*He  wants 
it  to  eat.")  **No,"  says  the  teacher,  «*he 
will  not  eat  it.  You  may  read  the  story 
on  the  board  and  find  out  what  he  will  do 
with  it."  (The  story  in  script  was  placed 
on  the  board  before  the  class  came  in, 
but  they  have  had  no  time  to  look  at  it 
before.)  The  children  now '  read  the 
story  from  the  board,  one  child  taking 
the  part  of  the  big  squirrel,  and  another 
that  of  the  little  squirrels. 

Now  here  (pointing  to  the  story  in  the 
book)  is  the  same  story  which  you  have 
just  read.  What  is  it  that  the  little 
squirrels  say  to  the  big  squirrel?  (point- 
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ing  to  the  script  sentence.)  Find  that 
story  in  your  book.  (It  is  the  first  one 
on  the  board  so  they  will  be  apt  to  point 
to  the  first  one  in  the  book.)  The  child- 
ren read  the  story  from  the  book.  Now 
point  to  squirrelj  big^  you^  Oh,  (In  the 
book. ) 

If  a  child  fails  to  call  one  of  these 
printed  words,  he  is  returned  to  the  script 
word  in  the  sentence  on  the  board,  when 
he  recognizes  the  printed  form  as  identical 
with  the  script,  either  from  its  similarity 
in  form  or  from  its  position  in  the  script 
sentence.  Ii^  a  manner  similiar  to  the 
above,  the  other  sentences  and  words  are 
taught. 

The  first  pages  of  the  book  may  be  run 
through  now,  rapidly  (if  the  teacher  so  de- 
sires) in  order  that  by  constant  repetition 
the  children  may  acquire  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  printed  forms.  They  will  not 
need  to  dwell  long  here,  and  the  child- 
ren's attention  being  given  to  this  new 
exercise  of  dealing  with  printed  forms 
through  their  knowledge  of  the  script 
forms,  they  will  not  think  of  the  uninter- 
esting material.  This  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  spending  weeks  on  this  barren 
field,  learning  the  words. 

LiDA  B.  McMURRY, 

(Mrs.  Wm.  P.  McMurry.) 


A  Discovery. 

A  correspondent  in  one  of  the  terri- 
tories writes  us  that  he  recently  made  a 
discovery  which  *«was  a  revelation"  to 
him.  It  was  that  when  the  difference  of 
two  numbers  is  taken  from  their  sum,  the 
remainder  is  twice  the  smaller.  He  will 
also  find  that  if  he  adds  the  difference  of 
two  numbers  to  their  sum,  the  result  will 
be  twice  the  larger.  Both  these  truths 
will  be  readily  seen  when  the  differ- 
ence and  the  sum,  respectively,  of  x+y 
and  X — y  are  found.  We  are  obliged  to 
our  good  friend  for  his  note,  although 
his  discovery  does  not  enlarge  the  field  of 
mathematical  knowledge. 


A  Bird. 

Birds  are  animals  of  almost  universal 
interest  to  children.  We  have  been 
studying  the  common  pigeon.  I  select 
and  note  .some  of  the  points  that  we 
studied.  I  have  in  mind  the  hundreds  of 
teachers    in    the    country  and    smaller 


village  schools  where  Zoology  is  not 
taught  as  a  study.  A  few  of  the  points 
may  be  given  each  day,  for  the  boys  and 
girls  to  look  up  or  ask  about  at  home. 

Note  the  form  and  size  of  the  bird  (no 
matter  wbat  bird  you  may  take)  as  com- 
pared with  other  birds  they  know;  its 
size  and  form  as  compared  with  other 
birds  of  which  they  have  read.  Do  the 
male  and  the  female  birds  differ  in  color, 
size,  and  at  different  times  of  the  year? 

Where  does  the  bird  build  its  nest  ? 
Of  what  materials  does  it  build  it  ?  Is 
it  always  of  the  same  material  ?  Is  it 
always  of  the  same  shape  ?  Have  birds 
made  any  progress  in  nest- building  in 
the  last  thousand  years  ?  Describe  the 
nest  of  some  birds  you  know.  What 
birds  have  you  seen  exhibit  lameness  or 
feign  a  broken  wing  when  you  went  too 
near  their  nests  ? 

How  many  eggs  does  the  bird  lay  in 
the  nest  ?  What  is  the  color  of  the  eggs? 
How  long  does  it  take  for  them  to  hatch? 
Does  the  male  take  part  in  the  nest- 
building  ?  Does  he  sit  on  the  eggs  while 
the  female  is  off  seeking  food  ? 

The  young. — Do  they  have  feathers 
when  first  hatched  out  ?  Can  they  see  ? 
Does  the  male,  the  female,  or  both  take 
part  in  the  feeding  of  the  young  ?  What 
do  they  feed  them  ?  How  do  they  feed 
them  ?  Right  here  you  may  impress  on 
the  children  the  value  of  the  birds  as  the 
farmer's  friends,  in  that  they  kill  thou- 
sands of  insects  that  are  the  rivals  of  the 
farmers  for  the  growing  crops. 

How  does  the  bird  drink  ?  Notice  how 
the  common  pigeon  drinks.  It  is  said  to 
differ  from  all  other  birds  in  the  way  it 
drinks.  What  do  you  find  out  ?  What 
does  the  bird  eat  ?  What  have  you  seen 
it  eat  ?  What  is  the  habitat  of  this  bird? 
Is  it  found  in  Europe  ?  Have  the  child- 
ren of  European  parents  ask  about  this 
at  home.  ' 

If  a  wild  bird,  do  the  male  or  female 
birds  conje  first  in  the  spring  ?  After 
mating  in  the  spring,  do  they  k«ep  the 
same  mate  for  the  season  ?  Why  do 
birds  migrate  ?  How  are  they  guided  at 
night  that  they  .may  go  in  the  right  di- 
rection ?  How  does  a  young  duck  know 
that  it  may  catch  and  eat  gnats  and  flies 
but  must  avoid  a  wasp  ? 

<*By  frequent  observation  of  the  hab- 
its of  birds  in  their  haunts,,  the  young 
student  may  soon  become  acquainted  with 
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the  appearance  and  manners  of  most  of 
our  native  species. " 

What  birds  hop  ?  Observe  twenty 
that  you  know,  and  see  how  many  of 
them  hop  and  how  many  of  them  walk. 

If  you  have  found  your  boys  and  girls 
interested  in  these  things  try  as  much 
of  the  following  as  you  may  think  best: 
Get  several  birds,  small  ones  will  do,  and 
have  a  talk  with  your  boys  and  girls 
about  them.  Have  them  note  down  these 
things,  and  see  how  their  answers  agree: 

The  hecu$. — Note  its  shape,  size,  color, 
and  covering.  You  will  not  find  one  in 
ten  that  can  tell  you  the  colors  that  may 
be  found  in  almost  any  bird  you  may  take. 

The  bill  of  the  bird.— Note  its  shape, 
size,  color,  and  consistence.  Has  it  any 
teeth  ?  If  not,  what  takes  the  plac»  of 
teeth  ?  See  if  you  can  find  the  beak,  and 
under  it  show  the  real  jaw  of  the  bird. 
In  this  way  you  may  show,  in  a  measure, 
how  the  bird  does  without  teeth.  You 
mi^ht  speak  of  the  gizzard  and  what  is 
usually  found  in  it. 

The  eye, — Note  the  position  of  the  eye 
oo  the  head,  its  size  as  compared  with 
the  whole  head.  Does  the  position  of  the 
-eye  give  the  bird  a  wider  range  of  vision 
than  that  of  our  own  eyes?  Does  the 
bird  have  eyelids,  eyelashes,  a  third  eye- 
lid? If  80,  what  uses  can  you  think  of 
that  the  bird  has  for  each?  Find  the  iris  of 
the  eye  and  note  the  color,  size,  and 
shape,  and  compare  with  our  own. 

The  ear, — Can  you  find  the  ear?  Most 
of  the  children  may  no\  be  able  to  find  it. 
Show  them  where  it  is.  What  kind  of 
feathers  cover  the  ear?  Do  they  retard 
the  hearing  or  aid  it? 

The  nostrils, — Where  are  they?  How 
many  do  you  find?  Do  they  open  into 
the  mouth?  Are  they  naked  or  covered? 
Do  you  know  of  any  birds  that  have  the 
nostrils  covered  with  feathers? 

The  tongue, — Note  its  shape,  size, color, 
surface,  and  attachment.  Is  there  any- 
thing peculiar  as  compared  with  our 
tongues? 

The  neck, — Note  the  shape, length,  flex- 
ibility, and  covering  of  the  neck,  and 
compare  it  with  the  length  of  the  body 
of  the  bird.  What  have  you  observed 
about  the  necks  of  birds?  Of  other  ani- 
mals? 

The  trunk,  or  body  of  the  bird. — Note 
the  shape  of  the  body  without  the  limbs, 
^ow  does  it  compare  with  the  shape  of 


other  animal  bodies  you  have  seen?  Does 
the  shape  of  the  body  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  habits  of  the  animal? 

The  wings, — spread  them  out.  Note 
the  length  from  tip  to  tip.  Compare 
with  the  length  of  the  body.  Compare 
with  the  length  of  the  bird  from  tip  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  body.  Note 
the  shape  of  the  wing  above  (convex). 
Note  the  shape  below  (concave).  Do  you 
see  anything  in  the  shape  of  the  wings 
that  would  aid  the  bird  in  flight?  Do  you 
find  the  same  number  of  bones  in  the 
wing  of  the  bird  as  you  have  in  your  own 
arm?     If  not,  what  ones  are  wanting? 

The  hind  limbs, — Compare  the  hind 
limbs  with  the  fore  limbs  in  all  the  ways 
you  can.  Find  the  **heel"  of  the  bird; 
how  does  it  compare  with  our  own?  How 
many  toes  has  the  bird,  and  how  are  they 
arranged  on  the  foot?  Has  it  as  many 
claws  as  toes?  Is  the  foot  feathered? 
How  are  the  toes  arranged  for  perching? 
Are  the  legs  set  on  the  bpdy  so  as  to  in- 
dicate a  good  swimmer,  as  in  the  duck? 
Are  its  toies  webbed?  Can  it  walk  well, 
or  does  it  «* waddle''  like  a  duck? 

Observe  the  flight  of  a  pigeon,  a  crow, 
or  any  other  birds  you  may  see.  Do  the 
wings  flap  rapidly  or  slowly?  Do  they 
fly  in  straigut  lines  or  do  they  fly  in 
curves?  Can  you  tell  a  bird  in  the  dis- 
tance from  the  motion  of  its  wings?  Ask 
some  old  hunter  abbut  this. 

In  what  are  all  birds  you  know  alike? 
In  what  ways  do  they  differ?  Write 
twenty  questions  on  the  bird  you  are 
studying,  that  you  would  like  to  have 
your  teacher  answer.  Write  twenty 
that  you  think  he  cannot  answer,  and 
give  them  to  him. 

The  feathers  of  a  bird  may  be  made  of 
interest  by  a  talk,  questions,  and  other 
means  that  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  teacher  who  is  not  too  lazy  to  think. 

If  any  of  these  questions  or  sugges- 
tions lead  to  things  you  cannot  answer, 
write  me  and  I  will  try  to  help  you  out  of 
your  difficulty.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  list  of  the  questions  the  boys  and 
girls  may  ask.  L.  S.  Dauoherty, 

Ottawa,  111. 


Every  one  of  us,  with  God's  help,  and 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  human  capa- 
bility, himself  makes  his  own  disposition, 
character,  and  permanent  condition. 
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Stories  for  First  (}rade. 
VXII. 

Grimms*  **  Little  Red  Biding-bood." 

Once  upon  a  time  a  sweet  little  girl 
lived  in  a  village  a  long,  long  way  from 
here.  Everyone  who  knew  her,  loved 
her.  Her  old  grandmother  thought  so 
much  of  her  that  she  made  her  many 
presents.  Once  she  sent  her  a  little 
cicala  with  a  red  velvet  hood.  The  little 
girl  looked  so  pretty  in  this  cloak  that 
she  was  called  Little  Red  Riding-hood 
ever  after. 

One  day  her  mother  said  to  her, 
<<Come,  Red  Riding-hood,  bring  me  your 
little  basket  and  I  will  put  in  it  a  cake 
and  a  glass  of  jelly  for  your  grand- 
mother. She  is  sick,  and  I  want  you 
to  go  and  see  how  she  does.  Get  ready 
at  once,  before  it  becomes  too  warm,  and 
do  not  stop  on  your  way. " 

Little  Red  Riding-hood  was  always 
glad  to  go  to  grandmother's ;  so  she 
kissed  her  mother  good-bye  and  started, 
with  her  little  basket. 

As  she  was  going  through  the  woods, 
she  met  a  large  wolf.  He  had  a  great 
mind  to  eat  her  up,  but  he  did  not  dare, 
for  there  were  some  wood-cutters  near 
by;  so  he  said,  «*Whereare  you  going 
80  early,  little  girl?"  Now,  Red  Riding- 
hood  did  not  know  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
stop  and  talk  to  a  wolf,  so  she  answered, 
<<!  am  going  to  see  my  grandmother 
and  take  her  this  cake  and  glass  of  jelly 
that  mother  sent. " 

<*Where  does  your  grandmother  live?" 
asked  the  wolf. 

<  <Sh6  lives  in  the  first  house  that  you 
come  to,  in  the  next  village.  Her  house 
stands  under  three  large  oak  trees.  You 
would  surely  know  it,"  said  Red  Riding- 
hood. 

Then  they  walked  on  together  for  a 
little  way,  until  they  came  to  some 
beautiful  flowers.  **See,  what  pretty 
flowers,"  said  the  wolf.  *<Why  don't  you 
stop  and  gather  some  and  rest  yourself. 
And  only  hear  how  sweetly  the  birds  are 
singing!" 

Then  Little  Red  Riding-hood  thought, 
^^Grandmother  loves  flowers,  and  it  is 
early  yet,  so  that  I  have  plenty  of  time. 
I  think  I  will  gather  her  a  bouquet  of 
the  prettiest  ones."  So  she  went  on 
and  on,  farther  and  farther  into  the 
woods,  gathering  flowers. 


But  the  wolf  went  straight  on  to 
grandmother's  house;  and  knocked  at 
the  door,  ''Tap!  tap!  tap!"  «*Who  is 
there?"  called  grandmother  from  her  bed. 

''Little  Red  Riding-hood,"  said  the 
wolf,  as  sweetly  as  possible.  "Mother 
has  sent  you  a  cake  and  a  glass  of  jelly. 
Open  the  door." 

"Lift  the  latch  and  come  in,"  said  the 
grandmother,  "I  am  too  weak  to  get  up." 

So  the  wolf  lifted  the  latch  and  the 
door  flew  open.  Then  he  rushed  in  and 
sprang  upon  the  poor  old  grandmother 
and  ate  her  up.  After  that  he  shut  the 
door,  dressed  himself  in  the  old  woman's 
night  dress  and  cap,  and  lay  down  in  bed 
to  wait  for  Red  Riding-hood. 

After  Red  Riding-hood  had  gathered 
as  n\any  flowers  as  she  could  carry,  she 
went  back  to  the  right  path  and  walked 
on  very  fast  until  she  came  to  her  grand- 
mother's house.  Then  she  knocked  at 
the  door — "Tap!  tap." 

"Who  is  there?"  asked  the  wolf,  try- 
ing to  speak  in  a  voice  like  grandmoth- 
er's. His  voice  sounded  so  gruff,  though, 
that  Little  Red  Riding-hood  felt  afraid, 
but  she  thought — "Grandmother  has  a 
cold  and  is  hoarse,"  so  she  replied,  "It is 
Little  Red  Riding-hood.  Mother  has  sent 
you  a  cake  and  a  glass  of  jelly. " 

"Lift  the  latch  and  come  in,"  said  the 
wolf. 

So  Red  Riding-hood  lifted  the  latch  and 
went  in.  When  she  saw  her  grand- 
mother, as  she  thought,  lying  in  bed,  she 
went  up  to  her  and  said,  "Good  morning. 
Grandmother,"  but  there  was  no  answer. 

Then  she  got  on  the  bed  and  said,  "Oh, 
grandmother,  what  great  ears  you  have!" 

"The  better  to  hear  you,  my  dear," 
said  the  wolf. 

"And,  grandmother,  what  great  eyes 
you  have. " 

"The  better  to  see  you,  my  dear.'* 

'  'And,  grandmother,  what  great  arms 
you  have. " 

'*The  better  to  hug  you,  my  dear." 

"But,  grandmother,  what  great  teeth 
you  have,"  cried  Red  Riding-hood,  be- 
ginning to  be  frightened. 

"The  better  to  eat  you, "said  the  wolf, 
and  he  caught  Red  Riding-hood  and 
swallowed  her  at  one  mouthful. 

Now,  as  soon  as  the  wolf  had  had  his 
dinner,  he  lay  down  on  the  bed  to  take  a 
nap,  and  snored  so  loudly  that  he  could 
be  heard  outside  the  house. 
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A  hunter  was  passing  by.  He  said  to 
himself,  ^'How  the  old  woman  snores.  I 
must  go  in  and  see  what  is  the  matter. " 
So  he  stepped  into  the  room,  and  lo! 
there  was  the  wolf,  lying  on  the  bed. 

«<Ho,  hoi"  said  the  hunter.  **I  have 
you  at  last,  Mr.  Wolf,"  and  he  was  just 
raising  his  gun  to  shoot,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  think  that  very  likely  the  wolf 
might  have  swallowed  the  grandmother; 
so  he  put  down  his  gun,  and  taking  a 
pair  of  scissors,  cut  open  the  stomach  of 
the  sleeping  wolf.  How  surprised  he  was 
to  see  the  smiling  face  of  Bed  Ridinghood. 

<<Oh,  I  have  been  so  frightened!  It 
was  dreadfully  dark  in  the  wolf's 
stomach,"  she  said,  as  she  jumped  out. 

Then  they  helped  out  the  old  grand- 
mother, who  was  not  at  all  hurt.  The 
wolf  awoke  too  late  to  save  his  life.  He 
sank  back  on  the  bed  and  died,  and  the 
hunter  had  his  skin. 

After  this  they  sat  down  to  lunch  and 
ate  the  cake  and  jelly  Bed  Biding-hood 
had  brought.  Then  the  hunter  took  the 
little  girl  safely  home. 

** Oh,"  she  thought,  <*I  will  never  be 
caught  stopping  by  the  way  again,  when 
mother  tells  me  to  go  straight  ahead." 


Purpose,  — (a)  The  aim  of  this  story  is 
to  teach  the  child  that  to  obey  higher 
authority  is  the  safest  thing  for  him  to 
do.  It  not  only  saves  him  much  trouble, 
but  his  friends  are  better  off,  also.  It 
teaches  that  no  excuse,  not  even  so 
plausible  a  one  as  gathering  flowers  for 
a  sick  grandmother,  in  any  way  releases 
him  from  his  duty  to  obey. 

(jk)  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
of  the  Folk  Stories,  and  frequent  reference 
to  it,  in  the  best  literature,  alone  would 
induce  the  teacher  to  give  it  a  place 
among  the  stories  to  be  learned  by  the 
little  ones,  at  this  age,  when  they  can 
best  appreciate  and  enjoy  it? 

(c)  They  do  enjoy  it.  This  story  is  one 
of  their  favorites.  I  doubt  if  any  other 
is  called  for  so  often  by  the  children.  It 
would  never  have  become  so  familiar  had 
it  not  been  that  the  children  like  it.  S. 
Y.  Gillan  says  that  in  giving  our  reasons 
for  teaching  the  Folk  Stories,  we  often 
leave  out  of  sight  this  important  one — 
that  the  children  like  them. 

Aim. — We  shall  have  a  story  about  a 
little  girl  who  got  into  trouble  by  stop- 
ping to  talk  with  a  wolf. 


Preparation. — If  the  wolf  has  been  pre- 
viously studied  in  science,  as  it  might 
well  have  been,  the  preparation  will  be 
very  short;  if  not,  a  pretty  thorough 
preparation  will  be  necessary  in  order 
that  the  picture  made  in  the  child's  mind 
may  be  distinct. 

*  How  many  have  ever  seen  this  an- 
imal who  talked  to  the  little  girl? 
Where?  Some  startling  revelations  are 
met  with  when  this  question  is  asked,  as, 
*<I  have  seen  them  in  the  woods,"  or,  «*I 
met  one  on  the  street. "  These  answers 
are  sometimes  the  output  of  ^  lively  im- 
agination, sometimes  they  are  prompted 
by  an  ambition  to  appear  great  in  the 
eyes  of  the  teacher  and  other  children, 
and  sometimes  the  children  have  really 
seen  (under  unusual  circumstances)  what 
they  profess  to  have  seen.  The  teacher 
should  not  take  time  to  deal  with  these 
children  who  make  the  unexpected  re- 
plies, in  the  class,  but  they  should  be 
noted  by  her,  and  careful  individual  at- 
tention and  correction,  if  there  be  need 
of  it,  should  be  given  privately. 

<«I>id  the  wolf  that  you  saw  look  like 
this  one?"  (showing  a  stuffed  specimen, 
or  a  good  picture,  more  likely.)  **How 
large  is  a  wolf — as  large  as  \ehat  animal 
that  you  know?"  <*Where  does  it  live?" 
«<What  does  it  eat?"  *<How  does  it  get 
its  food?"  * 'Would  you  be  afraid,  then, 
to  meet  one?" 

Preaentation. — The  following  are  sug- 
gestive questions  which  may  be  asked 
from  day  to  day,  as  the  different  sections 
of  the  story  are  presented: 

Who  was  it  that  stopped  to  talk  with 
a  wolf?  (A  little  girl.)  I  will  tell  you 
about  her.  Why  should  the  wolf  want  to 
know  where  the  grandmother  lived?  We 
shall  see  by-and-by,  if  that  was  the 
reason. 

Why  should  the  wolf  want  Bed  Biding- 
hood  to  gather  flowers  ? 

There  is  need  of  but  very  few  ques- 
tions. The  story  is  so  exciting  that  an 
attempt  to  develop  much  of  it  would 
tend  to  destroy  rather  than  iLcrease  the 
interest.  The  children  can  hardly  wait 
to  find  out  what  comes  next. 

They  will  enjoy  picturing  the  different 
acts  in  this  story  as  (a)  Bed  Biding-hood 
starting  away  from  home  with  her  basket; 
(fi)  meeting  the  wolf;  (c)  gathering  the 
flowers;  {d)  knocking  at  grandmother's 
door;  (e)  going  home  with  the  hunter. 
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Application. — (If  teacher  and  pupils 
Are  in  close  sympathy,  the  application  of 
the  story  is  of  great  value  to  both.  The 
teacher  looks  into  the  hearts  of  the  little 
ones  as  they  freely  relate  their  experi- 
ences and  express  their  feelings.  She 
recognizes,  by  the  aid  of  the  knowledge 
thus  gained,  their  weakness  along  the 
line  of  the  moral  of  the  story,  and  is  en- 
abled to  help  them  to  use  the  story  ever 
after,  as  a  weapon  in  overcoming  prompt- 
ings to  disobedience.  But  unless  the 
teacher  is  confident  that  the  little  ones 
will  open  their  hearts  to  her,  she  would 
better  let  the  application  take  care  of 
itself,  for  a  formal  asking  of  the  questions 
suggested,  without  the  bond  of  sympathy, 
will  be  a  nut  without  a  kernel — nothing 
but  shell.  The  children  would  not  care 
to  crack  many  such.) 

To  develop  the  moral, 'questions  some- 
what like  the  following,  may  be  asked : 
What  did  the  little  girl's  mother  tell  her 
just  before  she  started  from  home?  Did 
she  stop  ?  What  for  ?  Was  it  not  right 
for  her  to  gather  flowers  for  her  grand- 
mother ?  (Not  when  her  mother  told  her 
not  to  stop. )  Was  it  a  good  thing  for  her 
grandmother  that  she  gathered  these 
flowers  ?  (No,  the  wolf  ate  her  up  while 
Red  Riding-hood  was  gathering  them.) 
What  better  thing  could  she  have  done 
for  her  grandmother  ?  (Gone  right  along 
as  her  mother  told  her. )  Was  it  a  good 
thing  for  Red  Riding-hood  that  she 
stopped  and  rested  ?  What  trouble  did 
she  get  into  on  account  of  it  ?  (Wolf 
ate  her  up.)  What  ought  she  to  have 
done  ?  (Gone  directly  on  as  her  mother 
told  her  to  go.)  What  made  all  the 
trouble  in  this  story  ?  (Red  Riding-hood 
disobeyed  her  mother.  Have  you  not 
many  times  gotten  into  trouble  by  dis- 
obeying your  parents  or  teachers  ?  You 
may  tell  me  about  it. )  Is  it  best  for  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  tp  obey  ?  Are  they 
the  only  ones  who  are  saved  trouble  by 
their  obedience  ?  (No,  parents,  grandpa- 
rents, and  teachers  are  happier  and  bet- 
ter off,  too.)   Mas.  Lid  A  B.  McMurry. 


How  to  Secure  Good  Articulation. 

A  teacher  says,  <*I  find  it  difiQcult  to 
secure  distinct  articulation, '^  in  the  read- 
ing class. 

That  this  fault  may  be  cured,  its  causes 
must  first  be  discovered.     They  are  both 


mental  and  physical.  Lack  of  freedom 
in  the  class  or  nervousness,  rigid  or  lax 
muscles,  and  indifference,  often  result  in 
poor  articulation. 

In  order  that  the  tongue  and  lips  may 
act  with  a  rapidity  sufficient  to  articulate 
clearly,  their  muscles  must  be  free  from 
^restraint.  Fear  stiffens  any  muscle. 
Between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  recit- 
ing should  exist  a  sympathy  which  all 
the  members  of  the  class  will  recognize; 
if  this  is  the  case,  fear  will  vanish,  and 
the  class  will  soon  become  a  united  and 
sympathetic  whole. 

If  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher  to  ex- 
cite an  interest  strong  enough  to  create 
a  desire  to  tell  the  author's  thought,  he 
will  obtain  a  clearer  articulation  as  well 
as  a  more  animated  expression.  Often 
the  simple  request,  ^'^Tell  t48  about  it,"  is 
sufficient.  Talking  directly  to  some  one 
chosen  from  the  class,  or  to  some  one 
(who  is,  for  this  purpose)  imagined  to  be 
partially  deaf,  without  offending  other 
ears,  are  also  helpful  devices.  Ask  the 
pupil  to  teach  the  thought;  to  be  sure  to 
give  each  idea.  The  pupil  should  read  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  those  who  listen; 
he  should  read  to  entertain,  to  please 
others.  In  this  way  much  may  be  done 
for  the  articulation  while  working  for  ex- 
pression. 

If  the  articulation  is  habitually  poor, 
both  in  reading  and  in  conversation,  the 
cause  is  probably  entirely  physical,  and 
some  little  mechanical  drill  will  be  neces- 
sary. A  few  minutes'  practice  each  day 
upon  a  sentence  containing  words  begin- 
ning or  ending  with  the  consonants  m, 
b,  f,  d,  V,  1,  n,  or  t,  (because  these  con- 
sonants are  formed  at  the  front  of  the 
mouth,  and  because  they  will  aid  in  ob- 
taining free  and  clear  action),  with  the 
purpose  in  mind  to  cut  or  bite  off  the 
words  sharply  and  quickly  with  the  teeth, 
taking  special  care  that  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  each  are  sounded  clearly ;  then 
upon  one  word  at  a  time,  making  each  as 
large  as  the  mouth  will  hold,  still  keep- 
ing the  clear  cutting  of  the  word,  will 
benefit  the  articulation  in  a  short  time. 
Drill  upon  the  separate  elements  of  words 
may  also  be  necessary.  Make  each  ele- 
ment not  only  correct  and  clear,  but 
beautiful;  then  combine  them,  still  giv- 
ing the  exact  form  to  each.  The  word 
should  be  made  beautiful  as  well  as  cor- 
rect to  prevent  the  development  of  harsh- 
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ness  or  shrillness  in  the  voice.  Test  the 
effect  of  thi&  drill  in  oral  reading  where 
the  thought  impels  rapid  speaking.  This 
practice  will  give  precision  and  flexibility 
to  the  muscles. 

Usually,  only  a  few  minutes  can  be 
spared  for  this  work,  and  time  will  be 
saved  and  a  better  result  obtained,  if  the 
artieulation  can  be  corrected  from  the 
mind  side  while  working  for  expression. 
But,  even  in  the  most  mechanical  drill, 
«ome  thought  outside  the  effort  itself 
must  be  kept  behind  the  action. 

Amelia  F.  Lucas. 
lUMwU  State  Normal  University, 

{To  he  eoTiUnued. ) 


The  Hard  Maple  Tree. 
III. 

The  last  point  suggested  on  this  sub- 
ject was  the  growth  which  takes  place  in 
trees  by  means  of  the  sap.  Budding 
and  grafting  were  touched  upon  in  that 
<3onnection.  The  next  topic  might  well 
be  the  preparation  the  tree  makes  for 
wiater,  and  it  could  be  developed  in  the 
following  manner: 

*  *Does  the  growth  continue  throughout 
the  year?"     *»Why  not?"     '^Because   it 
would  be    dangerous.     It    is  not  warm 
enough.  Thesap  would  freeze."  **Effect?" 
^*Then  where  does  the  work  stop  first?" 
-**In  therootlets— they  die."  **But  how  does 
the  tree  get  rid  of  so  much  water  that  is 
in  it?"       **The  water  continues  to  evapo- 
rate until  little  is  left."     <*But  the  sap  is 
left;  won't  it  freeze?"      **It  changes  into 
starch,    and     is  stored  away    in    little 
cells."      **What  is  that  for?"       «*So  that 
the  tree  may  have  plenty  of  food  to  be- 
gin the  next  year  with,  when  the  weather 
becomes    warm     enough    for    growth." 
Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  review 
many  facts  already  learned,  by  comparing 
this  precaution  of  the  tree  with  a  similar 
one  taken  by  many  plants  and  animals. 
-'•Now  the  sap  is  no  longer  flowing;  when 
would    be  the  proper   time   to  trim  the 
tree?"     '*Why?"     ««And  when  would  be 
the  proper  time  for  transplanting  trees?" 
*»Why"     "We  notice  that  the  leaves  fall 
off,    too;  why  should   they?"      <*Because 
they  are  no  longer  needed."      **Yes,  but 
would  they  do  any  harm  if  they  stayed?" 
^<They  would;  the  winds  at  least  would 
deal    more     roughly     with     the    tree." 
''What  makes  the    leaves  fall,  ».  e.,  are 


they  pushed  off?"  **No,  they  see  that 
their  work  is  done,  and  they  put  them- 
selves out  of  the  way.  A  few  cells  of  the 
stem  dry  up  and  thus  the  stem  is  virtu- 
ally cut  in  two.  Then  a  little  puff  of 
wind  carries  the  leaf  away. " 

Thus  the  tree  prepares  for  along  sleep; 
it  hibernates  as  does  the  bear.  It  not 
only  prepares  for  winter,  but  for  rapid 
growth  in  the  spring 'as  well.  In  this 
connection  it  would  be  well  to  discuss  the 
mistakes  that  trees  often  make.  Like  us, 
they  are  sometimes  deceived  by  early 
warm  days  and  suffer  for  it.  Instances 
of  this  kind  should  be  watched  for. 

Again,  the  enemies  the  tree  has,  such 
as  insects  on  leaves,  worms  in  bark,  birds, 
etc.,  should  be  studied.  This  requires 
considerable  observation,  just  the  thing 
wanted.  The  growth  of  seeds^  their 
structure,  the  food  in  them,  and  espec- 
ially their  means  of  distribution,  are  top- 
ics of  much  interest.  The  complex  life 
in  the  tree  is  of  much  interest  also.  Pos- 
sibly the  children  have  already  studied 
about  the  honey-bee;  they  have  learned 
that  there  is  a  careful  division  of  labor 
in  the  bees*  hive.  So  in  the  tree  the 
rootlets  (and  leaves  also)  get  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  food;  it  is  cooked  in  the  leaves, 
then  it  scatters  forth  to  build  up  the  tree. 
The  bark  guards  the  tender  building  part 
from  injury.  Some  of  the  food  is  stored 
away  in  granaries  for  use  in  early  spring, 
etc.,  etc.  , 

The  uses  of  the  sap  for  man  should  also 
receive  considerable  attention.  The 
matter  should  be  studied  in  detail,  as 
usual.  For  instance,  the  pupils  know 
that  syrup  and  sugar  are  made  from  the 
sap,  and  we  ask,  **  Where  is  that  done?" 
*<How  deep  does  one  cut  into  the  tree?" 
"How  is  the  crude  sap  changed  into 
syrup?  Into  sugar?"  Here  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  science  offers  material  for  arith- 
metic. Knowing  how  much  sap  one  tree 
produces  we  cSsn  find  how  much  syrup  or 
sugar  it  would  make,  and  how  much  it 
would  be  worth.  Good  science  work  de- 
mands  the  solution  of  such  problems. 

I  have  continually  emphasized  the  idea 
ot  function  in  this  outline;  but,  of  course, 
any  question  which  causes  real  thinking 
is  in  place.  For  example,  the  question 
"Does  the  tree  think?"  awakens  lively 
interest.  We  have  seen  how  it  makes 
plans  for  winter,  hence  it  seems  at  least 
to  do  some  thinking. 
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While  spending  so  much  time  in  the 
study  of  the  hard  maple,  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  doing  much  more  than  study- 
ing a  single  object;  we  are  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  a  great  typCy  with  exoge- 
nous plants,  and  we  can  afford  to  take  an 
abundance  of  time  for  that  purpose. 

F.   McMURRY, 

Urbana,  111. 

THE  BKD. 


We  commend   to  other  city  superin- 
^tendents  the  following  suitable  topics  for 
discussion,  as  they  are  issued  by  the  su- 
perintendent of  Kansas  City: 

The  following  questions  or  topics  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  next  meeting  of  the  principals, 
January  20,  at  9:30  a.  m.: 

1.  What  are  your  plans  of  improving  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  of  discipline  in  your 
school? 

2.  What  plans  do  you  follow  to  be  certain 
that  all  parts  of  the  work  of  your  school  ar- 
ticulate closely? 

3.  By  what  honest  means  can  the  principal 
of  a  school  command  the  respect  and  support 
of  the  patrons? 

4.  What  honest  means  can  a  principal  u«e  to 
secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  assistant 
teachers? 

5.  In  assigning  a  new  pupil,  from  some  other 
city,  to  a  class  and  grade,  how  do  you  proceed 
that  the  pupil  may  be  placed  where,  by  right 
of  mental  development,  he  belongs. 

The  discussion  on  each  topic  will  be  intro- 
duced in  a  ten-minute  speech  or  paper.  When 
the  topics  have  all  been  presented  a  general 
discussion  will  follow.    Come  prepared. 

'       J.  M.  Qbkenwood. 


Ooncrete  and  Abstract  Numbers. 

Editor  Journal: 

I  notice  that  you,  In  your  January  number, 
publish  the  same  article  on  **Concrete  and  Ab- 
stract Numbers,  and  Division,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Canadian  EdvcaWmaX  Monthly  in  Nov- 
ember last,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  McLellan. 

Having  read  very  carefully  the  first  Issue, 
and  also  having  re-read  it  in  your  Journal, 
and  having  read  your  comment  upon  the  arti- 
cle, permit  me  to  give  my  impressions  of  the 
article.  • 

Dr.  McLellan,  **The  Doubter,"  has  severely 
and  justly  criticised  the  *' Professor  of  Meth- 
od,** in  a  long  and  somewhat  profuse  article. 

When  will  the  arithmetical  ghost  cease  to 
trouble  the  muddy,  theorizing,  arithmetical 
abstractionists,  with  which  our  country  Is  filled? 

Dr.  McLellan*s  criticisms  are  correct,  but, 
in  his  Part  II,  where  he  professes  to  look  from 
the  ''Standpoint  of  common  sense,*'  is  he  not 
a  little  mixed,  and  verbose,  in  his  treatment  of 
"abstract  and  concrete  numbers?** 

Permit  me  to  give  my  ideas  of  these  terms: 
In  the  first  place,  let  me  say,  that  in  all  the 
tMe«  which  can  be  made  of  numbers,  there  is 


no  8V4sh  thing  as  abstract  number, .  Number  la 
the  consideration  of  one  or  more  things,  or 
objects,  or  conceptions.  Five  units  Is  no  more 
abstract  than  five  cents;  for  the  moment  that 
five  represents  either  units,  or  cents,  or  any- 
thing else,  it  becomes  what  is  usually  called 
''concrete.**  The  term  five  might  have  been 
originally  used  to  represent  dogsj  or  caU^  or 
anything  else,  as  well  as  units  or  cents. 

Five  things,  simply  conceived  in  the  mind, 
might  be  called  abstract,  but  as  soon  as  the 
name  is  joined  to,  or  made  to  represent  ob* 
Jects  of  any  kind,  it  becomes  concrete. 

The  common  figures  used  to  represent  num- 
bers, are  perhaps,  properly  enough  caUed  ab- 
stract, to  distinguish  them  as  representing  only 
unite  in  their  relation  to  common  things. 

All  operations  are  performed  with  these 
figures,  in  the  use  of  numbers;  or  they  should 
be,  as  representing  only  unitSy  or  what  are  com- 
monly called  abstract  numbers. 

Take  the  following  problem  as  an  illustra- 
tion: 

How  many  sheep  at  $3  each,  can  be  bought 
for  «12? 

The  logic  in  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
does  not  consist  in  comparing  dollars  with 
dollars;  but  the  units  of  dollars  for  one  sheep, 
with  the  units  of  dollars  which  the  required 
number  of  sheep  is  to  cost.  The  units  of  the 
number  of  required  sheep  will  be  as  many  as 
3  units  of  dollars  are  contained  times  in  1^ 
units  of  dollars:  Or  simply  12-»-3=4  units — 
logically  of  sheep. 

Arithmetical  division  consists  In  measuring^ 
or  in  comparing,  so  to  speak,  one  number  by 
another;  or  in  finding  how  many  times  a  cer- 
tain number  of  units,  of  a  certain  kind,  is  con- 
tained in,  or  can  be  taken  from,  another  num- 
ber of  units,  when  they  are  of  the  same  kind. 
This  is  olaln  to  be  seen;  and  there  is  no  need 
of  mysl!ery  or  of  mystification  about  this  sub- 
ject, when  arithmetical  terms  are  properly 
understood. 

The  names  of  things  used  In  comparing  and 
in  using  numbers,  must  always  be  considered 
and  understood. 

"The  Natural  Arithmetic,*' is  the  only  arith- 
metic which  fairly  recognizes  the  importance 
of  the  langvjoge  of  arithmetic. 

Z.  Richards, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

We  feel  impelled  to  make  two  observ- 
ations on  this  communication  from  our 
venerable  and  ^respected  correspondent. 

1.  The  **4  units'*  in  his  quotient, 
**logically"  belongs  to  sheep  only  in  the 
sense  that  there  are  to  be  **as  many** 
sheep  as  there  are  units  in  the  quotient. 
Query :  Is  the  4  which  is  joined  to  *  *sheep, 
the  same  4  that  results  from  the  divi- 
sion, or  another  4  which  includes  <<as 
many*'  units? 

2.  The  definition  of  arithmetical  divi- 
sion, as  here  given,  would  be  accepted 
without  question  by  all  parties  concerned. 
But  this  definition  leaves  the  form  which 
is   sometimes    called     Partition    wholly 
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untouched.  As  we  understand  it,  this  is 
the  very  thing  in  dispute.  We  believe 
^ood,  common  sense  and  plain  induction 
sufficient  to   expel  all  the   '^arithmetical 

ghosts." [EDy 


Analytical  Arithmetic. 

Educationally,  we  have  been  strug. 
gling,  in  recent  tim^s,  with  the  tendency 
among  teachers  to  do  the  thinking  for 
their  pupils.  Many  teachers  have  looked 
to  every  new  device  or  method,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  a  patent  machine  with 
which  they  might  grind  out  results, 
without  waiting  for  the  student-mind  to 
develop  the  power  to  grasp  relations. 
The  truth  is  begiuning  to  be  more  fully 
realized,  that  improvement  in  methods  of 
teaching  does  not  mean  a  relieving  of  the 
pupil  from  mental  labor,  but  a  directing 
of  his  powers  into  channels  of  more  vig- 
orous activity. 

This  tendency  might  be  observed  in 
the  teaching  of  text-book  science  instead 
of  natural  science;  in  language  teaching 
when  the  fundamentals,  conjugations, 
and  declensions  were  set  forth,  and  the 
correct  form  of  expression  for  a  given 
thought  deduced  therefrom ;  in  the  study 
of  psychology,  when  the  character  of  the 
faculties  was  first  explained,  and  then 
oach  observed  mental  activity  classed 
accordingly;  and  in  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic when  processes  were  but  indiffer- 
ently noted  before  rules  were  enunciated 
as  the  sole  guide. 

*  The  most  favorable  sign,  educationally, 
of  the  day,  is  the  growing  demand  for 
laboratory  science,  inductive  language, 
empirical  psychology,  and  analytical 
arithmetic.  It  indicates  that  we  are 
stepping  upon  the  threshold  of  a  period 
of  wonderful  progress.  All  new  truths 
and  principles  tnust  be  reached  induct- 
ively, and  when  all  our  efforts  in  im- 
parting facts  and  principles  are  made  in 
leading  the  young  mind  over  essentially 
the  same  paths  by  which  those  principles 
were  discovered,  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect the  development  of  a  mind-power 
that  will  greatly  accelerate  the  wheels  of 
progress. 

In  all  mathematical  study,  precision  of 
thought  is  the  great  essential.  This  will 
not  be  acquired  where  looseness  in  ex- 
pression is  permitted.  Many  teachers 
accept  almost  any  explanation  of  a  prob- 


lem, term,  or  principle,  if  it  hint  the 
least  bit  at  the  true  meaning.  Expres- 
sions which  could  by  no  means  be  patched 
up  to  make  an  English  sentence,  are  ac- 
cepted as  definitions.  Terms  are  used  in 
a  score  of  different  senses,  and  principles 
are  stated  so  loosely  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  from  their  wording  whether  they  are 
intended  for  a  rhetorical  figure  or  really 
to  express  something  about  arithmetic. 

Our  first  concern,  then,  should  be  to 
see  that  the  meaning  of  terms  used  is 
clear  and  distinct  in  the  pupil's  mind, 
and  not  to  permit  their  use  in  any  other 
than  their  true  sense.  This  will  make 
the  path  of  communication  direct  and 
the  explanations  forceful. 

Although  too  much  attention  to  form 
in  teaching  any  branch  is  a  bad  thing, 
when  it  becomes  form.study  instead  of 
essence-study,  yet  form  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  expression,  and  the  variety 
in  form  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  in  a 
branch  where  signs  are  used  extensively, 
as  in  arithmetic.  Great  looseness  pre- 
vails in  the  formation  of  sentences  with 
signs.  This  is  a  point  to  be  emphasized. 
The  sign  ( sr )  must  not  be  used  unless 
the  members  are  actually  equal ;  and  so 
with  each  of  the  other  signs,  they  have 
each  but  one  meaning,  and  must  be  used 
with  but  one.  Any  written  form  of 
analysis  that  violates  these  points  is 
wrong  and  should  be  discarded. 

The  disciplinary  value  of  mental  arith- 
metic, awarded  it  by  Dr.  Brooks,  and 
other  educational  writers,  is  due  chiefiy 
to  the  close  analysis  pursued  in  solving 
problems  in  that  manner.  This  suggests 
the  course  to  bring  about  the  most  vigor- 
ous mental  growth  in  the  teaching  of  all 
arithmetic.  Though  problems  involving 
large  numbers  require  the  use  of  figures 
in  their  solution,  yet  the  analysis  can  be 
followed  just  as  rigidly  as  with  smaller 
numbers;  and  it  should  be  insisted  upon, 
for  the  purpose  of  all  exercises  is  not 
primarily  to  get  answers,  but  to  learn 
processes.  Illustration  is  here  given  of 
analysis  in  fractions. 

The  idea  of  the  terms  numerator  and 
denominator  must  first  be  developed,  and 
theii^  functions  explained  from  concrete 
examples.  It  must  thus  be  taught  that 
the  numerator  is  a  number  named  by  the 
denominator;  that  the  denominator  also 
indicates  the  number  of  parts  which 
make  a  unit.     We  are  now  ready  for  the 
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solution  of  this  problem:  How  many 
twenty-fourths  of  a  dollar  in  $8^?  Or 
it  might  otherwise  read:  Reduce  $8/r 
to  an  improper  fraction. 

There  are  three  complete  sentences  in 
the  above  analysis.  The  truth  of  the 
first  is  known  from  the  nature  of  the 
division  of  a  whole  into  twenty-fourths. 
The  truth  of  the  second  appears  from  the 
comparison  of  $8  with  $1.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  comparison  gives  rise  to 
the  abstract  number  8  used  at  the  right 
of  the  equality  sign,  and  that  it  is  not 
the  same  8  as  the  one  on  the  left  of  it. 
The  third  sentence  is  merely  the  addition 
of  two  concrete  numbers.  Written 
analyses  of  exercises  should  be  required 
until  they  are  quite  familiar,  then  oral 
analysis  should  be  substituted,  with  brief 
solutions.  In  every  case,  the  analysis 
should  be  complete  until  the  process  is 
mastered.  Guy  Clinton. 

Prin,  Kahoki,  Normal  College^  Kahoka,  Mo. 


More  About  It. 

We  continue  to  receive  communications 
containing  solutions,  and  arguments  con- 
cerning that  '^hundred  per  cent"  and  the 
** vicious  methods"  of  solution.  We  have 
not  space  for  all  of  them,  nor  can  we 
see  what  would  be  gained  by  printing 
them.  One  writer,  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 11,  says: 

In  the  January  nnmbpr  of  Tbr  Jodrnau 
I  read  under  *'How  not  to  do  ft/*  the  foiiuwirg: 
**Tbe7  are  a  capital  fllustratlou  of  the  ylc  ous 
methods,"  etc.,  etc.  »  ♦  »  Would  you 
therefore  kiudly  inform  me  as  to  what  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  object iou able  f*  atures  of  the 
solutions  referred  tu? 

In  regard  to  this  whole  matter,  let  us 
call  attention  to  a  few  simple  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  arithmetic — axioms  they 
might  be  called. 

1.  100%=i=l,  nothing  more,  nothing 
less,  nor  anything  different.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  t^  or  any  fraction  hav- 
ing: the  same  number  for  its  numerator 
and  denominator. 

2.  100%  (unqualified)  cannot  equal  a 
sum  of  money,  the  cost  of  a  horse,  or 
anything  except  the  abstract  number 
ONf.  This  follows  from  the  preceding 
statement. 

3.  Per  cents,  or  hundredths,  of  different 
-quantities  cannot  be  like  quantities. 


4.  Only  lil^e  quantities  can  be  added  or 
subtracted. 

Are  these  propositions  true?  Will  any 
one  undertake  for  a  moment  to  argue 
that  they  are  not  true?  ^If  they  are  true, 
must  we  not  assert,  positively  and  without 
qualification,  that  a  method  which  violates 
one  or  more  of  them  is  a  vicious  methodT 

Here  lies  the  whole  controversy  in  a 
nut-shell.  E.  C.  H. 


The  Ideal  in  Education. 

It  has  been  said  that  education  seeks 
to  change  what  is  into  what  ought  to  be. 
This  implies  a  distinction  between  what 
is  actual  and  what  is  possible.  That  this 
distinction  may  be  appreciated,  there 
must  be  an  idea  of  the  possible  as  well  as 
a  knowledge  of  the  actual.  In  education 
an  idea  of  the  possible  and  desirable  is 
set  up  as  an  end  to  be  attained,  a  pur- 
pose to  be  actualized,  an  ideal  to  be  real- 
ized. In  the  first  place,  this  idea  of  the 
possible  must  exist  in  the  mind  of  th& 
teacher.  Without  it,  his  efforts  will  be 
fruitless.  The  teacher  must  contrast 
the  actual  state  of  ihe  pupil's  develop- 
ment with  what  it  might  be  or  ought  to- 
be;  and,  in  his  teaching  acts,  he  must  so 
direct  the  activiti(*s  i»f  the  pupil  that 
what  is  merely  an  idea  in  his  mind  shall 
become  actual  in  the  life  of  the  pupil. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  education,  this 
ideal  is  found  in  the  teacher's  mind  only. 
The  pupil  is  unconbcious  of  it.  He 
blindly  actualizes  the  purposes  of  An- 
other. The  ideal  is  external  to  him.  He 
obeys  an  external  law.  ho  long  as  this 
condition  prevails,  there  is  no  true  edu- 
cation. Brutes  may  be  made  obedient- 
to  an  external  law.  This  is  training 
•merely,  not  education  in  any  true  sense. 

But.  in  the  process  of  growing  toward 
the  teacher's  ideal,  the  pupil  gradually 
becomes  conscious  of  that  ideal,  and  when 
he  *' finds  liimself."  he  chooses  it  as  his 
own.  The  pupil  learns  to  think  the 
teacher's  thought,  feels  its  value  for  him- 
self— desires  to  make  the  idea  real  in  his 
life,  and  consciouslv  directs  his  efforts 
toward  its  realization.  The  idea  exter- 
nal to  the  pupil  has  now  become  internal. 
The  purpose  of  the  teacher  is  now  the 
the  pupil's  own,  self-chosen  purpose, 
which  ho  seeks  to  realize  through  con- 
scious self-directed  efforts.  The  pupil  is 
now  a  law  unto  himself.     External  dlrcc- 
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tion  and  control  have  be^n  changed  to 
ifiternal  self-direction  and  self-control. 
This  is  education  proper.  The  power 
consciously  to  form  an  idea  of  what  is 
possible  and  desirable  and  to  direct  one's 
efforts  toward  the  realization  of  that  idea, 
is  what  distinguishes  the  human  being 
from  the  brute. 

It  is  this  power  in  man  that  makes 
education  possible,  that  makes  freedom 
possible.  It  is  the  source  of  person- 
ality. Human  life  is  but  the  exercise 
of  this  power. 

When  the  pupil  has  reached  that  stage 
of  mora)  control  where  his  choices  coin- 
cide with  those  of  his  teacher,  the  pupil 
is  relatively  independent;  the  teacher  is 
relatively  useless — a  condition  that  the 
teacher  should  seek  to  bring  about  as 
quickly  as  possible.  When  the  pupil  has 
fully  realized  the  teacher's  idea  of  what 
he  should  become,  the  teacher  is  actually 
useless  to  the  pupil;  the  pupil's  educa- 
tion is  relatively  finished;  he  is  emanci- 
pated from  the  teacher's  authority;  he  is 
free  to  educate  himself.  As  Rosen kranz 
says,  *•  The  necessity  of  further  culture 
htiil  remains  for  the  pupil;  but  the  pre- 
arranged, pattern-making  work  of  the 
teacher  mu.st  now  be  supplanted  by  self- 
education  through  one*b  fellow-meu." 

But,  if  self-education  is  to  continue 
throujrh  life,  after  the  school  period  is 
passed,  tbe  school  must  do  more  than 
cause  the  pupil  consciously  to  choose 
and  actualize  the  teacher's  ideal.  It 
must  cause  him  to  originate  ideals  for 
himself.  It  mus't  foster  in  him  the  growth 
of  higher  ideals,  so  that  he  shall  strive 
constantly  by  himself  to  realize  a  higher 
self,  after  be  is  out  from  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher.  If  the  school  has 
not  done  this,  it  has  not  fitted  the  pupil 
f«ir  self-education;  it  has  failed  in  the 
paramount  purpose  of  its  existence.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the 
school  mu»t  cause  the  pupil  to  see  that 
his  ideals  are  a  part  of  himself;  that 
they  lire  not  something  outside  of  him, 
external  tii  him,  and  independent  of 
him;  but  that  they  are  simply  his  own 
ideas  of  what  is  possible,  desirable,  or 
obligatory;  that  they  are  ideas  of  his  own 
.  creati(»n,  and  that,  therefore,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  their  creation,  as  well  as 
for  their  realization.  The  ]>upil  must  bo 
taught  that  he  is  morally  hound  to  realizo 
his  best  self;  that  the  choice  of  u  worthy 


general  purpose  —  a  matter  entirely 
within  his  control — is  the  initiatory, 
and  that  a  persistent  choosing  of  sub- 
ordinate purposes  in  harmony  with  th& 
general  ope,  is  the  character- form  in  g^ 
process  by  which  this  realization  is. 
accomplished. 

Education,  therefore,  in  its  highest 
aspect,  seeks  to  make  man  moral;  and 
in  the  n^oral  realm,  freedom  of  choice  is 
the  primary  fact.  But  the  thing  chosen 
is  not  an  actual,  but  a  possible  some- 
thing, which  the  self  desires  to  make 
actual — that  is,  it  is  an  ideal. 

John  H.  Teak. 
Prin.  WoBhirxgtxm  School^  Chicago. 


Apperception. 

[The  New  England  Journal  of  Education  of 
Nov.  23,  published  a  numbdr  of  short  state- 
ments by  some  of  the  leadlug  students  of  edu- 
cation In  this  country,  which  undertook  to 
define  what  i$  meant  by  the  modern  term,  bp-^ 
perception,  of  which  we  copy  the  following.] 

ASSIMILATIVE  ATTITUDE. 

It  is  the  common  remark  of  teachers, 
of  all  schools  above  the  primary,  that 
the  majority  of  their  pupils  are  not  pre- 
pared for  their  grades.  The  college  re- 
flects upon  the  academy,  which  in  tura 
makes  uncomplimentary  remarks  respect- 
ing the  grammar  schools.  It  is  ]irob- 
able  that  existing  conditions  justify  these 
adverse  criticisms.  Pupils  find  them- 
selves confronted  by  ideas  so  alien  to 
their  experience  that  they  find  it  '-aw 
a  muddle. " 

Emerson's  civilized  man  differs  from 
the  savage  because  he  has  **a  next." 
Each  of  the  departments  in  a  graded 
system  finds  the  largest  part  of  its  isig. 
nificance  in  the  next  higher.  The  teacher 
whose  room  is  **a  pent-up  Utica"  de- 
serves the  maledictions  of  those  to 
whose  charge  her  children  are  promoted. 

But  what  have  these  considerations  to 
do  with  apperception? 

In  his  progress  through  the  grades, 
the  child  should  have  an  ever-expanding 
psychical  life,  in  which  the  work  of 
today  is  an  equipment  for  the  task  of 
tomorrow.  This  will  be  denied  him  if 
his  teacher  shall  not  antiei])ate  that  to- 
morrow by  so  direct ing  big  activities, 
that  the  genial  forces  of  his  nature  will 
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meet  it  in  that  assimilative  attitude  that 
is  implied  in  apperception. 

John  W.  Cook. 

Pr€8t.  lUiaMUi  state  Normal  UntoerHty. 


A  STRIKING  NAME. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  new  doctrine 
called  apperception  gives  us  anything  in 
essence  that  we  did  not  have  before. 
Men,  or  at  least  some  men,  have  long 
understood  that  in  the  complete  process 
of  knowledge  the  mind  itself  is  an  all- 
important  factor;  or  rather,  the  contents 
of  the  mind,  if  the  new  psychology  will 
tolerate  that  phrase.  They  have  cer- 
tainly understood  that  we  acquire  new 
ideas  through  old  ideas;  that  we  relate 
the  new  to  the  old;  that  we  refer  fresh 
objects  and  facts  to  categories  previously 
formed ;  that  we  see  the  world  through 
the  media  of  our  minds;  that  we  not  only 
proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
but  that  the  known  in  a  sense  governs 
the  unknown;  that  we  reason  only  from 
what  we  know  in  a  deeper  sense  than 
the  author  of  the  maxim  intended ;  that 
what  a  man  knows  limits  what  he  can 
learn  and  how  he  must  learn  it.  In  its 
widest  scope  the  thought  is  fruitful  in 
the  field  of  opinion  and  doctrine.  For 
example,  volumes  have  been  written  to 
show  how  the  Greek  Christian  theology 
was  molded  by  the  philosophical  furni- 
ture of  the  G-reek  mind,  and  the  Latin 
theology  by  the  juridical  furniture  of  the 
Roman  mind. 

What,  then,  is  new  about  appercep- 
tion, if  anything?  First,  the  word  may 
be  said  to  be  new  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used.  Moreover,  there  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  having  a  striking  name  for 
the  idea.  Then,  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
the  special  element  in  apperception  is 
new,  and  this,  too,  is  Important.  The 
doctrine  gives  us  a  clearer  analysis  and 
fuller  illustration  of  the  final  stage  of 
knowing  objects  and  ideas.  The  peda- 
gogical results  cannot  fail  to  be  import- 
ant; they  will  center  in  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  studies,  lessons,  and 
ideas,  and  in  teachers'  methods. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  what  I  have 
said  I  have  confined  myself  strictly  to 
the  central  idea  involved  in  apperception, 
and  that  I  have  said  nothing  of  other 
ideas  that  have  been,  though  not  neces- 
sarily, clustered  about  it.  Touching 
interest,  I  will  only  say  that  important 


as  it  is,  we  cannot  safely  adopt  it  as  a 
sole  criterion  or  guide  in  conducting 
a  child's  education.  It  can  be  very 
easily  shown  that  what  often  passes 
for  interest  instead  of  being  natural  is 
purely  artificial,  growing  out  of  environ- 
ment and  not  out  of  the  mind,  and  that 
it  is  in  fact  nothing  but  notion,  caprice, 
or  whim.  Pbof.  B.  A.  Hinsdalb. 

University  of  MicMaan. 


A  PSTCHOLOQIOAL   APPLICATION. 

Apperception  is  the  psychological  ap- 
plication of  the  principle.  '  *  To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given.''  The  word  covers 
a  wide  range  of  activities,  all  having  this 
in  common  that  they  involve  the  employ- 
ment of  knowledge  in  the  mastery  of 
more  knowledge.  It  is  this  common 
characteristic  which  justifies  us  ia  using 
the  one  word  lo  describe  a  great  variety 
of  mental  processes.  The  processes  are 
none  of  them  new.  They  have  all  been 
analyzed  repeatedly  by  psychologists. 
There  is  no  special  virtue  in  the  word 
applied  to  them  in  their  totality.  But 
there  is  a  virtue  in  using  some  word  for 
this  purpose.  It  unifies  these  varied  pro- 
cesses by  bringing  out  sharply  their  use  of 
a  common  means  to  a  common  end. 

We  needed  to  have  the  parable  of  the 
talents  applied  more  decisively  to  the 
ipental  life;  and  this  the  provoking  chal- 
lenge of  a  somewhat  unfamiliar  word  has 
accomplished. 

<< Knowledge  is  power"  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  higher  education.      '<  Knowledge 
is  not  power;  we  seek  power  rather  than 
knowledge,"  was   substantially  the  doc- 
trine of  a  great  educational  reform,  and 
elementary  education  followed  largely  in 
this  way.     "  Knowledge  well  assimilated 
and  turned  to  use  is  power,"  and  <<such 
knowledge  is  an  essential  element  of  all 
mental  power,"  are  the  emendations  im- 
plied in  the  doctrine   of    apperception. 
Here,  it  would  seem,  is  common  ground 
on  which  higher  and  lower  education  may 
join  hands,  and  go  no  more  asunder.    On 
this  basis  both  will  cultivate  knowledge 
as  thoroughly  as  possible;  but   will  re- 
ject all  effort  after  knowledge  that  can- 
not  be  assimilated.     Knowledge  will  be 
sought  only  that  it  may  be  braced  and 
bound,  wrought  over  and   over,  pierced 
through     and     through,    with     serious 
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thought.      So  shall  knowledge  become 
power;  so  shall  it  find  its  proper  use. 

But  knowledge  is  of  use  not  only  for 
the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge,  but 
also  for  the  determination  of  will ;  and 
here  more  than  anywhere  else  there  is 
need  of  knowledge  that  is  in  the  most  in- 
timate sense  a  part  of  the  man;  in  a- 
word,  of  knowledge  thoroughly  apper- 
ceived.  ElmebE.  Brown. 

UninenUyof  CaXifomia. 


Suggestions  for  Teachers. 
II. 

A  fault  of  many  good  teachers  is  *<look- 
ing  ugly,"  especially  if  they  enter  a  room 
where  heroic  treatment  is  required.  Af- 
fecting a  stern,  forbidding  mien,  they 
fomof  this  habit  without  realizing  it. 

The  face  assumes  expressions,  just  as 
the  body  assumes  attitudes;  and  we  all 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  round  the  shoul- 
ders, poke  out  our  elbows,  or  grow  awk- 
ward in  our  gait. 

Many  teachers  who  go  from  country 
into  city  schools  fail  to  proceed  in  their 
own  way.  They  hesitate  to  advance 
ideas  of  their  own,  for  fear  they  are  not 
what  is  wanted.  It  is  better  far  to  seize 
matters  and  adjust  them  the  best  you 
know  how.  If  not  in  touch  with  your 
surroundings,  you  will  soon  learn  wherein 
the  trouble  lies.  Display  some  individu- 
ality and  dependence  upon  yourself. 

Form  an  ideal  for  your  room, — chil- 
dren never  are  more  than  you  ej^pect 
them  to  be, — work  out  your  own  salva- 
tion. You  will  have  more  confidence  in 
yourself,  and  be  worth  more  all  the  rest 
of  your  life. 

To  all  good  teachers,  especially  the 
disciplinarians,  a  suggestion  may  well 
be  made.  You  who  control  your  rooms 
under  a  constant  nervous  strain,  you  who 
are  alert  and  let  little  escape  you,  after 
school  how  worn  and  exhausted  you  are  I 
Can  you  not,  careful  teacher,  attain  an 
end  in  having  your  room  self-governed? 
Plan  your  work  carefully.  Teach  your 
school  the  habit  of  application,  then 
spare  yourself.  Your  tired  nerves  will 
not  always  be  so  elastic.  You  will  grow 
depressed  and  old.  It  is  easy  to  become 
despondent  and  sour.  The  wrinkles  are 
soon  here,  youth  fades  all  too  quickly; 
ward  them  ofiF  as  long  as  you  can.  When 
—3 


all  are  busy,  intent  upon  their  work,  why 
not  relax? 

Care  of  yourself  may  well  be  empha- 
sized.     Teachers  need  eight    hours   of 
sound  sleep;  frequent  baths  to  refresh  the 
body;  good,  sensible  food  and  clothing; 
and  comfortable  lodgings.    A  place  to  be 
alone  is  essential  to  all  teachers.     Your 
health  is  your  capital,  sleep  is  nature's 
banking  system.     It  is  a  sin  to  worry. 
You  are  stealing  from  your  account,  and 
cheating  yourself  of  the  best  that  is  in 
you.     Best  in   mind  and  body,    change 
your   thoughts   by  reading,  writing,  or 
pleasant  converse.     Do  not  <<talk  shop;" 
it  is  stupid  to  your  hearers  and  harmful 
to  yourself.    Be  comfortable  and  be  neat. 
Tidiness  always  counts  in  your  favor,  and 
is   recognized   in   your  person,  at  your 
home,  and   with   your  school.     Fancied 
patience    is    another    stumbling    block. 
Silent  endurance  of  something  which  is 
exasperating  you  more  every  moment  is 
wrong.     Such  should  be  dealt  with  con- 
clusively;  any   other    practice   weakens 
your  hold.     The  secret  of  mimy  a  teach- 
er's success  is  her  capacity  for  detecting 
the  good  and  giving  it  its  due.     Praise 
accomplishes    more    than    blame    when 
rightly   bestowed.     Win   the    hearts  of 
your  children.     The  highest  conception 
of  a  teacher's  work  is  not  to  be  always^ 
disciplining.     You  are  to  teach,  and  so 
to  teach  that  each  child  will  be  self-con- 
trolled.    Govern  yourself,  first.     Do  not 
show  your  annoyances,  and  never  let  any 
personal   prejudice  spoil   your  influence 
for  good  with  a  pupil.     We  can  never  re- 
trace a  wrong  act  any  more  than  a  right 
one.     Good  and  evil  fly  from  one  to  an- 
other— they  can    never    be    overtaken. 
Teach  your  pupils  to  admire  you,  to  re- 
spect and   love   you.     To   do  this,   you 
must  be  genuine,  for  children   are   not 
long  deceived.     It  is  a  grand  thing  for 
us  all  when  we  have  found  those  whom 
we  can  love.     When  the  atmosphere  of 
our  schools  is  that  of  a  good  home,  then 
and  then  alone,  are  we  forming  the  best 
men  and  the  best  women  for  our  land. 

Blanohe  Lovxridge, 

Waukegan,  111. 


Teaching  Current  Bvents. 

I  have  read,  with  much  interest,  the 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  recent 
issues  of  The  Journal  on  teaching  cur- 
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reat  events.  I  have  always  found  that 
a  teacher's  method  is  a  fair  index  of  his 
ideal.  In  ninetj-nine  cases  out  of  one 
hundred,  it  is  not  the  teacher's  method 
that  should  be  criticised,  but  it  is  his 
concept  of  tl^e  nature  and  function  of  the 
subject-matter.  The  teacher  who  is 
giving  instructions  in  any  branch  with- 
out having  a  well-defined  object  in  teach- 
ing it,  is  following  blind  tradition.  The 
broader  the  subject,  the  more  necessary 
is  it  that  he  should  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion  of  the  ends  which  he  wishes  to 
accomplish  in  its  study. 

I  will  give  the  several  objects  I  have 
in  view  in  teaching  this  subject,  and  the 
method  by  which  those  objects  are  real- 
ized. 

1.  To  cultivate  a  desire  to  read  current 
literature.  The  pupils,  of  the  public 
schools  should  have  a  well-defined  desire 
for  reading  before  they  leave  us.  The 
boy  who  loafs  on  the  street,  our  philoso- 
phers (?)  who  give  learned  dissertations 
from  dry-goods  boxes,  and  on  the  street 
corners,  and  in  saloons,  and  the  inmates 
of  reform  schools  and  penitentiaries,  are 
not  readers. 

2.  To  cultivate  a  discriminating  taste  in 
reading.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  person 
should  read,  but  he  should  form  a  taste 
for  the  proper  kind  of  reading.  The 
literature  that  is  regularly  studied  in 
school  is  prescribed;  thus  it  prevents  the 
pupil  from  using  discretion  in  selecting 
his  reading.  The  average  parent  pays 
little  attention  to  his  child's  reading. 
While  the  prescribed  literature  may,  in  a 
large  measure,  form  a  taste  for  proper 
reading  matter,  yet  the  pupil  who  has 
never  exercised  his  own  judgment  in  his 
choice  of  literature  may  follow  any  but  the 
proper  course  when  he  leaves  the  school- 
room. There  is  no  exercise  in  the  school 
which  so  clearly  shows  the  natural  bent 
of  a  pupil's  mind  as  current  events,  when 
properly  conducted,  and  there  is  no  other 
exercise  which  enables  the  teacher  to  put 
forth  so  effective  a  molding  influence  in 
regard  to  choice  of  reading  matter  as  does 
this  one. 

3.  To  gain  information  on  current  hiS' 
tory^  including:  literature,  biography, 
history,  government,  society,  discoveries, 
inventions,  science,  religion,  commerce, 
geography,  and  casualties.  There  might 
be  a  different  classification  made,  but  I 
believe  that  the  above  is  best  suited  to 


the  comprehension  of  the  average  pupil 
in    grammar    and    high-school    grades. 
The  object  should  be  not  only  to  gain 
-  mere  information  on  these  subjects,  but 
to  show  the  relation  of  one  factor  of  our 
civilization    to  another.     The    death  of 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Tennyson; 
the  illness  of   Ruskin,   Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,    and    the    new    story   by    Mark 
Twain,  led  not  only  to  an  account  of  the 
lives  of  these  persons,  but  also   to  the 
form,    nature,    extent,  and   influence  of 
their  writings.     The  same  has  been  true 
of  Edison,  Ericsson,  and  other  inventors. 
An  item  in  regard  to  them  brought  out  a 
full  discussion   of   their  lives  and  their 
wonderful  services  to  makind,  culminat- 
ing in  the  thought  that  it  is  by  the  labor 
of  such  men  that  the  race  has  made  some 
of  its  greatest  strides   in   reaching  its 
present  condition.     Local  elections*,  the 
president's  message,  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
a    crisis    in    a    iiluropean    cabinet,    the 
Hawaiian  affair,  the  revolt  in  Brazil,  the 
rebellion  in  Central  America,  the  insur- 
rection   in   Mexico,    the    earthquake  in 
Persia,  the  Panama  scandal,  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brought  out  hun- 
dr^ds  of  facts  in  regard  to  habits,  cus- 
toms, laws,  forms  of  government,  com- 
mercial enterprises,  history — all  leading 
to  the  idea  of  the  complex  condition  of 
society.     A   new   invention,   a   recently 
discussed  fact  in  science,  the  meeting  of 
a  religious  organization,   the  report  of 
rapid  Atlantic  transit,  the  subsidizing  of 
a  steamship  company,  the  completion  of 
a  new  cruiser,  called  for  other  facts  so 
numerous  that  they  cannot  be  even  sug- 
gested here.     But  in  every  case,  by  in- 
duction, we  arrived  at  certain  principles 
in  regard  to  the  case  in  hand. 

4.  To  cultivate  the  power  of  good  extem- 
poraneous speaking.  In  general,  our 
schools  afford  but  little  training  in  this 
direction.  While  no  effort  should  be 
made  in  our  public  schools  to  make  pol- 
ished speakers  of  all,  yet  all  pupils  should 
be  trained  to  speak  intelligibly,  upon  any 
well-digested  subject. 

5.  To  cultivate  the  proper  interchange 
of  views  upon  current  topics.  The  person 
who  reads  may  be  narrow  in  his  views. 
Errors  may  be  corrected  by  discussion. 
Pupils  should  be  trained  to  listen  to 
views  opposed  to  their  own,  given  by 
their  fellow-pupils,  upon  topics  of  gen- 
eral discussion.     Some  can  not  do  this  at 
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first  without  becoming  angry.  It  culti- 
vates the  power  to  look  on  all  sides  of  a 
question,  and  in  this  way  trains  to  broad 
and  liberal,  yet  well  established  views. 

These,  briefly  stated,  are  the  objects 
to  be  realized  in  the  study  of  current 
events.  *  Incidentally,  pupils  will  be 
trained  in  methods  of  research  in  the  en- 
cyclopedia, gazetteer,  dictionary,  geogra- 
phy, and  history. 

The  method  employed  is  simple  and  di- 
rect, yet  it  results  in  securing  the  objects 
sought. 

1.  Time  of  exercise.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  it  should  come  only  once  a 
week.  Generally,  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  reporting  daily.  The  object  of 
the  exercise  does  not  include  haste,  and 
its  nature  4oes  not  demand  it.  By  hav- 
ing  the  exercise  but  once  a  week  several 
facts  may  be  reported  upon  the  same  sub- 
jecty  thus  affording  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  more  fully.  The  more 
facts  we  have  bearing  upon  a  subject, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  more  com- 
petent are  we  to  judge  of  its  merits. 
Pupils  are  apt  to  form  hasty  conclusions, 
a  tendency  which  should  receive  the  con- 
stant attention  of  the  teacher.  We  are 
training  future  citizens.  Again,  the  in- 
formality of  the  exercise  makes  the  ex- 
act time  for  closing  it  somewhat  uncertain. 
By  having  the  exercise  only  once  a  week, 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  branching 
out  into  related  subjects.  The  very  na- 
ture of  the  subject  demands  flexibility  in 
regard  to  duration  of  the  exercise. 

It  is  in  theory  a  recitation  period  in 
length.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  subject- 
matter  presented  by  the  pupils  to  occupy 
the  full  period — which  seldom  occurs — 
the  teacher  volunteers  the  discussion  of 
some  topic  of  general  interest,  selecting, 
if  possible,  something  related  to  some 
topic  presented  by  a  pupil.  It  more  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  exercise  contin- 
ues a  full  hour  or  even  longer. 

The  exercise  comes  in  rotation  in  the 
daily  program,  occurring  at  the  first  reci- 
tation period  the  first  week,  the  second 
period  the  second  week,  etc. ,  but  always 
on  Wednesday. 

2.  Manner  of  conducting  it.  The 
teacher  talks  with  the  pupils  in  regard  to 
what  should  be  read  and  what  omitted; 
and  also,  at  least  once  a  term,  discusses 
the  importance  of  reading  current  litera- 
ture.     The  subject-matter,  as  indicated 


in  object  number  3,  is  talked  over,  and 
pupils  requested  to  bring  in  appropriate 
items.  This  direction  needs  to  be  given 
formally  but  once  a  year,  yet  it  may  oc- 
cur incidentally,  oftener.  Experience 
has  indicated  that,  except  in  extraordin- 
ary cases,  the  pupil  should  be  required 
to  master  the  thought  in  the  item  and 
give  the  facts  in  his  ovon  language.  In 
the  case  of  a  long  article,  and  especially 
when  the  pupil  wishes  to  ask  some  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  some  of  its  contents,  it 
is,  no  doubt,  better  to  allow  him  to  read 
from  the  paper.  ^ 

The  material  is  found  principally  in  the 
daily  press,  **patent  inside"  of  weeklies, 
The  Youthen  Companion^  Harper's  Young 
People,  and  standard  magazines.  No 
paper  is  taken  by  the  departments,  yet 
we  have  an  abundance  of  material  without 
the  coloring  given  to  it  by  any  person 
writing  for  a  school  news  paper  The  po- 
pils  exercise  their  own  judgment  in  select- 
ing the  items.  In  case  a  pupil  shows  a 
tendency  toward  selecting  subjects  un- 
interesting or  inappropriate  in  any  way, 
his  attention  is  called  to  it;  and  he  tries 
to  bring  acceptable  items.  However,  the 
pupils  are  directed  in  regard  to  the  best 
manner  of  getting  material  from  the 
various  sources. 

At  the  time  for  the  exercise,  the 
teacher  calls  for  volunteer  items.  ,  Those 
having  items  raise  their  bands,  and, 
upon  recognition  by  the  teacher,  they 
rise  in  their  places  and  giv^  them.  No 
formality  is  observed  in  this,  except  that 
it  be  done  orderly.  All  items  of  merit 
are  discussed  by  the  whole  school,  the 
teacher  questioning,  suggesting,  and 
supplementing  throughout  the  exercise. 
If  the  item  refers  to  some  item  of  a  pre- 
vious week,  they  are  discussed  together; 
if  it  is  upon  an  unfinished  event,  atten- 
tion is  directed  toward  it  in  the  future ; 
if  it  calls  for  information  which  neither 
the  pupils  nor  the  teacher  can  give,  books 
of  reference  are  consulted  immediately, 
or  one  or  more  pupils  are  appointed  to 
provide  the  necessary  facts  for  the  fol- 
lowing week.  During  the  exercise, 
grammatical  errors,  errors  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  in  delivery,  are  freely  discussed, 
criticised,  and  corrected. 

This  exercise  is  by  no  means  voluntary. 
The  teacher  makes  inquiries  of  those  nr^t 
furnishing  items  in  regard  to  the  cai^se 
of    the     delinquency,    which    with     the 
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<*  public"    (school)     sentiment     created, 
makes  it  practically  mandatory. 

This  manner  of  conducting  the  exercise 
enables  both  boys  and  girls  to  follow 
their  individual*  tastes  in  the  selection  of 
items,  and  in  the  manner  of  presenta- 
tion. It  reduces  the  expenditure  of  time 
to  a  minimum,  cultivates  independent 
judgment,  and  creates  great  interest.  I 
claim  for  the  above  method  not  only  the 
results  as  indicated,  but  also  that  it  is 
baaed  upon  principles  of  sound  pedagogy. 

Edmund  J.  Vert. 

Supt,  GUy  Schools,  MUbanMi  S,  D, 


The  Oounty  Institute. 

A  large  number  of  teachers  are  not 
inclined  to  attend  the  institute.  Gould 
the  facts  be  known,  they  would  probably 
show  that  the  wholesome  fear  of  the  power 
of  the  county  superintendent  is  the  motive 
that  impels  a  majority  who  do  attend. 
The  opinion  is  quite  general  that  it  does 
not  pay.  If  the  institute  accomplished 
what  it  should,  its  benefits  to  teachers 
of  schools  that  are  not  under  supervision 
would  be  so  apparent  that  all  intelligent, 
conscientious  teachers  would  gladly  at- 
tend. 

This  impotency  of  the  institute  in 
most  cases  arises  from  an  indefinite  and 
hazy  idea  of  its  purpose.  The  institute 
cannot  be  a  school  of  instruction  in  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  by  the  teacher. 
The  time  is  too  short  and  the  conditions 
are  unfavorable.  We  might  as  well  try 
to  hatch  an  egg  in  a  few  days  as  to  try 
to  force  the  necessary  absorption  of 
knowledge  and  development  of  mind  to 
make  a  teacher,  in  a  week's  time.  To 
gain  these  ends,  time  and  study  on  the 
part  of  the  would-be  teacher,  are  the  essen- 
tial things;  instruction  is  only  an  aid. 

The  institute  is  not  a  normal  school. 
Pew  teachers  have  been  prepared  by 
previous  experience,  investigation,  and 
reflection  to  profit  by  lectures  on  peda- 
gogical principles.  Outside  of  a  profes- 
sional school,  these  can  be  made  fruitful 
only  by  their  careful  study  in  connec- 
tion with  daily  experience  in  the  school- 
room. Any  intelligent  beginner  can  in 
this  way  gain  great  results  from  a 
good  text  on  pedagogy,  while  the  lec- 
tures without  this  study  only  bewilder 
the  mind. 

The   presentation   of   methods   at   an 


institute  is  usually  barren  of  resvlts. 
A  method  can  be  successfully  applied 
only  when  it  has  arisen  out  of  the 
comprehension  of  principles,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  has  been  gained  by  experi- 
ence and  reflection.  A  method  cannot 
be  used  as  a  tailor  uses  a  pattern. 

About  the  only  real  professional  gain 
that  the  teacher  takes  home  with  him 
from  the  institute,  is  greater  enthusi- 
asm for  his  work  and  a  higher  idea  of  his 
mission.  While  this  may  be  full  com- 
pensation for  time  and  money  spent,  he 
usually  fails  to  see  it  in  this  light  when 
the  next  call  to  assemble  arrives. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
stitute being  essential  to  its  success,  very 
much  depends  upon  the  county  superin- 
tendent, for  he  is  commander-in-chief,  and 
must  direct    in  all  this  work,  even  when 
others  do  the  work,  if  this   work  is  to 
have  a  definite  aim.     He  must  be  an  edu- 
cator and  have  the  power  to  organize  and 
to  direct.     The  schools  of  the  countv,  es- 
pecially  those  not  under  the  supervision 
of  principals,  should  constitute  an  organi- 
zation, a  whole  whose  parts  are  mutually 
related,  constituting  means    to  an  end. 
Of  this  x)rganization  the  county  superin- 
tendent should   be    the  head,    directing 
and  co-ordinating  all  its  forces  and  caus- 
ing them  to  work  harmoniously  and  efifec- 
tively  to   attain   the  great  end  of  public 
education — a  knowledge  of  truth  and  a 
desire  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pil to  do  the  right  towards   his  fellow- 
men. 

The  county  superintendent  should  di- 
rect the  teacher ;  the  teacher  should  di- 
rect the  pupil  and  assist  him  to  gain  this 
knowledge  and  training  in  r'ght  habits  of 
conduct  and  work.  If  the  schools  of  the 
county  constitute  a  system  of  education, 
it  follows  that  the  superintendent  should 
be  superintendent  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  He  cannot  successfully  perform 
his  duties  unless  he  can  meet  his  agents 
at  least  once  a  year;  and,  if  he  could 
communicate  with  them  once  a  month, 
it  would  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness 
of  his  labors. 

The  institute  then,  should  be  a  council 
for  planning  a  campaign  in  the  educa- 
tional  army,  that  would  be  concerted, 
and  consequently  more  successful  all 
along  the  line.  If  the  teachers  were 
made  to  see  that  they  are  integral 
parts  of  a  system,  they  would  see  the 
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necessity  of  attendance  upon  a  council 
where  means  and  ends  are  discussed; 
and  returning  with  clear  ideas  of  what 
they  are  to  do,  their  minds  would  be  so 
quickened  that  they  could  devise  methods 
that  would  be  far  more  successful  than  any 
f(aioed  at  second  hand. 

This  being  the  purpose  of  the  institute, 
the  following  topics  would  naturally 
come  up  for  discussion. 

I.  The  purpose  of  the  public  schools. 

II.  Means  to  accomplish  this  purpose: 

1.  The  County  Superintendent, — 
His  relation  to  the  teacher  and  to 

the  schools. 

2.  The  Teacher,— 

1.  His  relation  to  the  superinten- 
dent, to  the  school,  to  the  pupil, 
and  to  the  patrons. 

2.  His  mental  and  moral  qualifica- 
tion. 

3.  His  educational  qualification. 

3.  The  Course  of  Study, — 

1.  The  purpose  of  each  study. 

2.  The  sequence  of  studies. 

4.  School  Organization, — 

1.  Classification  of  pupils. 

2.  Daily  program  of  study  and 
recitations. 

3.  Examination  and  records  of 
scholarship. 

4.  Term  reports  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  school  to  the 
superintendent. 

5.  School  government. 

W.  J.  Hoffman, 

Marseilles,  III. 


Ajithmetic  Incidental  to  Science  Study. 

W.  S.  Jackman,  of  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  has  for  some  years  been 
publishing  pamphlets  containing  sug- 
gestive outlines  of  science  study  adapted 
to  the  graded  and  rural  schools.  He  has 
recently  published  a  little  book  on  num- 
ber work  in  nature  study.  It  is  the  pre- 
vailing theory  in  the  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal School  that  all  the  other  sq)ioo1 
studies  should  cluster  round  the  science 
studies  as  a  center.  This  means  that  the 
other  branches  should  be  taught  inci- 
dentally to  science,  which  latter  is  al- 
ways to  be  the  pupil's  major  subject. 
The  purpose  of  this  recent  book  is  to 
show  how  arithmetic  can  be  taught  while 
studying  the  quantitative  relations  of 
scientific  facts.     Concrete  number,  frac- 


tions, ratio,  and  percentage  are  taught 
by  a  series  of  problems,  which  arise  in 
the  study  of  science.  We  select  a  few  of 
these  in  order  that  our  readers  may  more 
clearly  understand  how  the  theory  of 
concentration  held  by  this  institution  is 
practically  worked  out. 

NOBTH  AMERICA— DRAINAGE. 

Id  the  foIlowiDg  lessons  It  Is  designed  to  give 
the  pupils  definite  ideas  respecting  certain 
physical  features  of  North  America  through  a 
study  of  its  great  continental  units,  the  river 
basins.  This  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  an 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  work  which 
will  be  taken  up  later,  referring  to  the  various 
productions,  and  also  to  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  different  parts  of  the  country. 

I.      WHOLE  NUMBERS. 

A.  River  BoMins. 

1.  The  area  of  the  Mississippi  basin  Is  how 
much  less  than  the  area  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent? 

2.  Wliatls  the  difference  in  area  between  the 
Mississippi  basin  and  the  land  drained  by  the 
fivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope? 

3.  What  difference  in  area  between  the 
Mississippi  basin  and  the  basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence? 

4.  What  difference  in  area  between  the 
Mississippi  basin  and  the  basin  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  system? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  in  area  betvveen 
the  Mississippi  basin  and  the  basin  of  the 
Mackenzie? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  in  area  between 
the  Mississippi  basin  and  the  basin  of  the 
Yukon? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  in  area  between  the 
Ohio  basin  and  the  basin  of  the  Mlsseuri? 

8.  What  is  the  diQerence  in  area  between  the 
Ohio  basin  and  the  slope  drained  by  the  At- 
lantic system? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  in  area  between  the 
Ohio  basin  and  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence? 

10.  What  is  the  difference  in  area  between 
the  Ohio  basin  and  the  slope  drained  by  the 
Gulf  system? 

B.  Length  of  Rivers. 

1.  What  is  the  differeece  in  length  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Ohio  River?  The 
Missouri? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  in  length  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  in  length  between 
the  Mississippi  River  amdthe  Mackenzie  River? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  in  length  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Columbia  River? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  in  length  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Yukon  River? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  in  length  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Ohio  River? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  in  length  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  in  length  between 
the  Ohio  River  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River? 
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9.  What  is  the  difference  in  length  between 
the  Ohio  River  and  the  Arkansas  River?  The 
Red? 

10.  What  is  the  difference  in  length  between 
the  Ohio  River  and  the  Colorado  River?  The 
Columbia? 

II.      FRACTIONS. 

A.  Bivtr  Basins, 

1.  The  area  of  the  Mississippi  basin  equals 
what  part  of  the  area  of  the  continent? 

2.  The  area  of  the  Mississippi  basin  equals 
what  part  of  the  area  drained  by  the  Atlantic 
system? 

3.  The  area  of  the  Mississippi  basin  equals 
what  part  of  the  area  drained  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence system? 

4.  The  area  of  the  Mississippi  basin  equals 
what  part  of  the  area  drained  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  system? 

5.  The  area  of  the  Mississippi  basin  equals 
what  part  of  the  area  drained  by  the  Macken- 
zie system? 

6.  The  area  of  the  Mississippi  basin  equals 
what  part  of  the  area  drained  by  the  Yukon 
system? 

7.  The  area  of  the  Mississippi  basin  equals 
what  part  of  the  area  drained  by  the  Columbia 
system?    The  Colorado? 

8.  The  area  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  equals 
what  part  of  the  area  drained  by  the  Atlantic 
system? 

9.  The  area  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  equals 
what  part  of  the  area  drained  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  system? 

10.  The  area  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  equals 
what  part  of  the  area  drained  by  the  Macken- 
zie systom? 

B.  Length  of  Riven. 

1.  The  length  of  the  Ohio  River  equals  what 
part  of  the  length  of  the  Mississippi  River? 

2.  The  length  of  the  Ohio  River  equals  what 
,  part  of  the  length  of  the  Missouri  River? 

3.  The  length  of  the  Ohio  River  equals  what 
part  of  the  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River? 

4.  The  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
equals  what  part  of  the  length  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi River? 

5.  The  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
equals  what  part  of  the  length  of  the  Missouri 
River? 

6.  The  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
equals  what  part  of  the  length  of  the  Macken- 
zie River? 

7.  The  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
equals  what  part  of  the  length  of  the  Yukon 
River?  / 

8.  The  length  of  the  Missouri  River  equals 
what  part  of  the  length  of  the  Mackenzie 
River?    Of  the  Yukon  River? 

9.  The  length  of  the  Missouri  River  equals 
what  partof  the  length  of  the  Columbia  River? 
The  Colorado  River? 

III.      RATIO. 

A.  River  Basins. 

1.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the 
Mississippi  basin  to  the  area  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent? 

2.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  area  drained  by 
the  Atlantic  system  to  the  area  of  the  entire 
continent? 


3.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  area  drained  by 
the  Gulf  system  to  the  area  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent? 

4.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  St 
Lawrence  basin  to  the  area  of  the  Mississippi 
basin? 

5.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  At- 
lantic slope  to  the  area  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  River? 

6.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  area  drained  by 
the  Gulf  system  to  the  area  of  the  Mississippi 
basin? 

7.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie basin  to  the  area  of  the  Mississippi 
basin? 

8.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  Yukon 
basin  to  the  area  of  the  Mississippi  basin? 

9.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the 
Columbia  basin  to  the  area  of  the  Mississippi 
basin? 

10.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  Col- 
orado basin  to  the  area  of  the  Mississippi 
basin? 

B.  Length  of  Rivers, 

1.  The  length  of  the  Ohio  River  bears  what 
ratio  to  the  length  of  the  Mississippi  River? 

2.  The  length  of  the  Ohio  River  bears  what 
ratio  to  the  length  of  the  Missouri  River? 

3.  The  length  of  the  Ohio  River  bears  what 
ratio  to  the  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River? 

4.  The  length  of  the  Ohio  bears  what  ratio 
to  the  length  of  the  Columbia  River?  The  Col- 
orado River?  The  Arkansas  River?  The  Red 
River? 

5.  The  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
bears  what  ratio  to  the  length  of  the  Mississippi 
River? 

6.  The  length  of  the  Mackenzie  River  bears 
what  ratio  to  the  length  of  the  Mississippi 
River? 

7.  The  length  of  the  Yukon  River  bears 
what  ratio  to  the  length  of  the  Mississippi 
River? 

8.  The  length  of  the  Columbia  River  bears 
what  ratio  to  the  length  of  the  Colorado  River? 
The  Arkansas  River?    The  Red  River? 

9.  The  length  of  navigable  waters  in  the 
Mississippi  system  bears  what  ratio  to  the  total 
length  of  the  rivers  in  this  system? 

IV.      PERCENTAGE. 

A.  River  Basins. 

1.  The  area  of  the  Mississippi  basin  equals 
what  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  continent? 

2.  The  area  ilrained  by  the  Atlantic  system 
equa^  what  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  con- 
tinent? 

3.  The  area  drained  by  the  Gulf  system 
equ%ls  what  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  con- 
tinent? 

4.  The  area  of  the  Ohio  basin  equals  what 
per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Mississippi  basin? 

5.  The  area  of  the  Missouri  basin  equals 
what  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Mississippi 
basin? 

6.  The  area  of  the  Arkansas  basin  equals 
what  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Mississippi 
basin? 

7.  The  area  of  the  Red  River  basin  eqaalt 
what  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Mississippi 
basin? 
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8.  The  area  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  equals 
what  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Mississippi 
basin? 

9.  The  area  drained  by  the  Atlantic  system 
equals  what  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Miss- 
issippi basin? 

10.  The  area  drained  by  the  Gulf  system 
equals  what  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Miss- 
issippi basin? 

B,  Length  of  Rivers. 

1.  The  length  of  the  Ohio  River  equals  what 
per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  Mississippi  River? 

2.  The  length  of  the  Missouri  River  equals 
what  per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  Mississippi 
River? 

3.  The  length  of  the  Arkansas  equals  what 
per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  Mississippi  River? 

4.  The  length  of  the  Red  River  equals  what 
per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  Mississippi  River? 

5.  The  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
equals  what  per  cent  of  the  length  of  the 
Mississippi  River? 

6.  The  length  of  the  Mackenzie  River  equals 
what  per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  Mississippi 
River? 

7.  The  length  of  the  Yukon  River  equals 
what  per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  Mississippi 
River? 

8.  The  length  of  the  Columbia  River  equals 
what  per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  Mississippi 
River? 

9.  The  length  of  the  Colorado  River  equals 
what  per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  Mississippi 
River? 

10.  The  length  of  the  Ohio  River  equals 
what  per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River? 


Weather  Observation  in  the  Schools. 

There  is  no  department  of  physics  that 
affords  a  better  field  for  real  scientific 
work  in  the  school  than  meteorology. 
The  weather  is  always  with  us,  and  du- 
ring the  winter  and  spring  months  af- 
fords sufficient  variety  to  attract  our  at- 
tention. There  are  three  stages  in  the 
work : 

1.  The  observation  of  the  weather  and 
recording  the  facts. 

2.  Comparison  of  these  data  to  dis- 
cover those  uniformities  of  co-existence 
and  sequence  that  we  call  natural  laws. 

3.  Reference  of  the  various  phenomena 
to  a  few  forces;  that  is,  discovering  the 
causal  relations. 

The  principal  elements  of  the  weather 
are: 

1.  Air  pressure  as  determined  by  the 
barometer. 

2.  Wind. 

3.  Temperature. 

4.  The  water-vapor  in  the  atmosphere, 
including  cloud,  rain,  dew,  and  other 
forms  of  precipitation. 


All  of  these  except  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, may  be  studied  with  very  little  ex- 
pense for  apparatus. 

The  following  form  is  suggested  f6t 
recording  the  observations  of  twelve- 
year-old  children:  Rule  a  sheet  12x9 
inches,  with  nine  vertical  columns.  In 
the  column  at  the  left  write  the  following 
observations  to  be  made:  Time  of  sun- 
rise; time  of  sunset;  length  of  day; 
shadow-length  at  noon;  temperature  at 
9  a.m.;  direction  of  wind;  force  of  wind; 
wind  last  night;  kind  of  cloud;  amount 
of  cloud;  cloud  last  night;  dew  or  frost; 
rain  or  snow;  barometric  reading.  The 
next  seven  columns  should  be  headed 
with  the  names  of  the* days  of  the  week; 
the  last  is  for  the  week's  average  or  sum- 
mary. 

The  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset  should 
be  taken  from  the  almanac;  many  will  be 
surprised  to  discover  the  inequality  in 
the  length  of  the  forenoon  and  the  after- 
noon, amounting  to  more  than  half  an 
hour  in  November  and  February. 

The  shadow-length  may  be  measured 
conveniently  by  laying  off  on  the  fioor  a 
scj^le  of  feet  and  inches  extending  north- 
ward from  a  south  window.  The  meas- 
urement should  begin  from  the  outer  face 
of  the  wall;  the  feet  and  inches  may  be 
plainly  marked  with  a  chisel.  On  every 
bright  day  we  should  note  how  far  into 
the  room  the  sunshine  extends.  The 
thermometer  should  hang  on  the  north 
side  of  a  building.  A  better  place  is 
under  an  open  shed  facing  north.  The 
temperature  at  9  a.  m.,  is  generally  not  ' 
far  from  the  average  temperature  of  the 
day.  The  force  of  the  wind  may  be  re- 
corded as  light,  moderate,  or  strong. 
This  observation  should  be  made  at  noon. 
The  typical  clouds,  cirrus,  cumulus,  etc., 
should  be  pointed  out  as  they  occur  until 
the  children  can  readily  distinguish  the 
various  kinds.  The  amount  of  cloud  is 
expressed  by  a  fraction,  showing  what 
part  of  the  sky  is  obscured,  as  |,  J. 
Dews,  rains,  etc.,  are  light,  moderate,  or 
heavy.  If  the  school  affords  a  mercurial 
barometer,  a  committee  of  two  or  three 
should  read  it  and  poet  the  corrected 
reading  on  the  blackboard.  The  weekly 
summary  should  show  the  average  length 
of  day,  average  shadow-length,  average 
temperature,  number  of  cloudy  days, 
rainy  days,  frosts,  etc.  The  prevailing 
wind  for  the  week  may  be  found  by  sup- 
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posing  a  feather  to  be  blown  about  by 
the  various  winds  as  recorded,  making 
due  allowance  for  their  relative  velocity, 
the  direction  from  the  starting  point  to 
the  final  position,  is  the  direction  in 
which  the  prevailing  wind  has  blown. 

After  a  considerable  mass  of  observa- 
tion data  has  been  collected,  the  pupils 
may  begin  to  compare  them  to  ascertain 
the  uniformities.  The  teacher  should  be 
careful  not'  to  suggest  the  probable  re- 
sults, nor  undertake  to  '^decide/'  in  case 
where  different  pupils  arrive  at  opposite 
conclusions.  Pupils  must  work  out  these 
results  for  themselves;  their  self-reliance 
must  be  developed.  The  teacher  may 
direct  this  work  by  appropriate  questions. 

Barometric  readings  ehoald  be  corrected  for  temperature 
and  elevAtion.  A  thermometer  ehonld  hang  alongside  the 
barometer;  from  the  temperature  observed  subtract  S8  deg. 
and  from  the  observed  reading  of  the  barometer,  subtract 
as  many  ten  thousandths  of  itself  as  there  are  decrees  in 
the  temperatnre^remalnder.  The  correction  for  elevation 
varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  A  fair 
average  result  may  be  obtained  by  a<ULing  to  the  reading 
corrected  for  tf^mperatnre,  as  many  tenths  of  an  inch  as 
the  elevation  of  the  barometer  above  the  sea  level  Is  times 
ninety-three  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  various  county 
seats  in  TUinois  may  be  learned  by  writing  to  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  elevation  of  any 
railway  station  will  nsuall] 
offlcials. 


railway  station  will  usually  be  furnished  by  the  railway 


Suggested  questions  on  the  weather- 
record  are  subjoined: 

QUBSTIONS  ON  WEATHEB  BEC0BD8. 

1.  What  is  the  prevailing  wind  in    clear 
weather? 

2.  What  wind  brings  cloudy  sky? 

3.  What  kind  of  cloud  appears  first  after 
clear  weather? 

4.  What  is  the  prevailing   wind  on  cloudy 
days? 

5.  What  is  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  clear- 
ing weather? 

6.  What   kind    of    cloud    precedes   clear 
weather? 

7.  What  is  the  prevailing  wind  on  the  warmer 
days  each  week? 

8.  What  is  the  prevailing  wind  on  the  colder 
days  each  week? 

9.  What  wind  seems  to  bring  warmer 
weather? 

10.  What  wind  seems  to  bring  colder 
weather? 

•11.  From  what  quarter  blow  the  highest 
winds? 

12.  Are  the  coldest  days  cloudy  or  clear? 

13.  Compare  the  average  height  of  the  bar- 
ometer on  cloudy  days  and  clear  days. 

14.  What  wind  accompanies  high  barome- 
ter?   liow  barometer? 

15.  What  temperature  accompanies  high 
barometer?    Low  barometer? 

16.  Compare  temperature  before,  during, and 
aft^'r,  a  rainy  day. 

17.  Compare  wind-direcjjon  before,  during, 


18.  Compare  air-pressure  before,  dnrlng,and 
after,  a  rainy  day. 

19.  What  changes  in  wind,  temperature,  and 
cloudiness  accompany  a  falling  barometer?  k 
rising  barometer? 

20.  Have  you  noticed  any  physiological  ef- 
fects of  barometric  changes? 

21.  A  heavy  snow-storm  begins  with  the  wind 
in  what  quarter? 

22.  In  what  direction  does  the  wind  shift? 

23.  In  what  quarter  is  the  wind  when  the 
snow-fall  ceases? 

DEW.' 

1.  Has  there  been  any  other  uniform  feature 
of  the  weather  on  the  days  when  there  was 
dew? 

2.  How  do  cloudy  nights  affect  dew-forma- 
tion?   Windy  nights? 

3.  Do  heavy  dews  occur  in  dry  weather? 

4.  In  what  months  do  heaviest  dews  occur? 
6.  Does  dew  fofm  under  trees? 

FBOST. 

1.  What  is  the  character  of  the  night  pre- 
ceding a  frost  as  to  (a)  wind,  (b)  cloud? 

2.  Do  earliest  frosts  occur  on  low  or  high 
ground? 

3.  What  was  the  8:30  p.  m.  temperature  on 
the  night  before  each  of  our  earlier  frosts? 

4.  What  was  the  barometric  reading? 

5.  From  what  quarter  did  the  wind  last 
blow? 

6.  Are  frosty  mornings  followed  by  fair  or 
foul  weather? 

7.  Does  the  frost  form  upon  all  objects? 

8.  Is  there  any  frost  under  trees? 

9.  Are  frost-crystals  frozen  dew-drops? 

10.  Are  frost-crystals  uniform  in  size  and 
shape? 

11.  What  difference  between  the  conditions 
of  frost-formation  and  dew-formation? 

12.  In  what  respects  are  these  conditions  the 
same? 

David  Fxlmlbt. 
Normal,  lU. 


On  Business  Principles. 

The  grave-digger  of  a  Scottish  parish 
made  up  his  mind  to  propose  to  the  min- 
ister's servant- girl,  and  he  proceeded  to 
do  it  in  the  most  business-like  way. 

He  asked  her  to  take  a  walk  with  him, 
and  she  consented.  Leading  her  to  the 
scene  of  his  labors,  he  walked  by  her  side 
in  silence  until  they  reached  a  particular 
lot  in  the  burying-ground.  Then,  be- 
coming very  much  affected,  he  said: 

<*Look  there,  Jeanie — that's  whaur  a' 
my  folk  lie;  and  that's  whaur  I'll  lie  my- 
sel'  if  I'm  spared.  Wad  ye  like  to  lie 
there,  Jeanie?" 

She  replied  that  she  should,  and  so  the 
matter  was  settled. —  Youth* s  Cofnpoi'^ 
ion. 
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The  time  was,  and  that  within  the 
memory  of  many  of  us,  when  a  multitude 
of  able  and  learned  men  were  ready  and 
anxious  to  maintain  the  proposition, 
<<  that  any  one  who  knows  a  subject, 
is  thereby  prepared  to  teach  it;''  iu  other 
words,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any- 
thing like  << professional"  training  on  the 
part  of  teachers.  And  it  was  very  clear 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  fully 
believed  in  this  doctrine,  and  had  hardly 
thought  the  opposite  opinion  worthy  of 
any  consideration.  It  was  only  a  few 
with  deeper  insight,  like  Horace  Mann 
and  his  co-workers,  who  had  clear  and 


convincing  views  as  to  the  falsity,  not  to 
say  the  absurdity,  of  the  proposition. 

But  we  have  evidence  in  abundance 
that  nearly  all  thoughtful  people  now 
fully  recognize  the  distinction  between 
knowing,  and  the  power  to  cause  another 
to  know.  And  further,  it  is  coming  to 
be  well  understood  that,  while  no  process 
of  training  can  give  an  atom  of  capacity, 
it  can  do  great  things  in  developing  the 
capacity  alreskdy  possessed  even  by  those 
not  highly  endowed. 

Another  important  thing  that  is  aris- 
ing in  the  consciousness  of  our  people  is, 
that  causing  to  know,  or  teaching,  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  work  in  the  school-room, 
nor  its  most  important  part.  To  develop 
power  and  to  build  character  in  the  com- 
ing man  and  woman,  is  vastly  more  than 
to  help  them  to  acquire  new  knowledge. 
In  truth,  the  acquiring  of  knowledge 
serves  its  highest  purpose  when  it 
ceases  to  be  an  end  in  itself  and  becomes 
a  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
higher  aim  of  education  as  we  have  given 
it  above. 

We  have  no  more  convenient  term  to 
apply  to  those  who  direct  the  operations 
of  the  school-room,  than  the  old  word, 
teachers;  but  we  well  understand  that 
their  duties  include,  in  addition  to  teach- 
ing, something  more  important  and  more 
difficult.  And  the  notion  is  fast  taking 
possession  of  all  thinking  people  that 
preparation  for  such  work  is  both  im- 
portant and  possible.  We  repeat  that 
we  believe  that  the  question  whether 
teachers  should  have  special  training  for 
their  work  is  virtually  settled  in  this 
country,  and  settled  for  all  time  to  come. 

One  chief  evidence  on  which  we  ground 
the  belief  just  expressed  is  the  wide- 
spread call  for  an  increase  in  state  nor- 
mal schools.  In  Massachusetts,  they  are 
agitating  for  two  more,  although  that 
state  now  has  five.  In  Kentucky,  it  is 
hoped  that  three  may  be  established  this 
winter.  It  is  understood  that  Wisconsin 
will  have  two  more,  shortly.  In  several 
of  the  lecent  meetings  of  the  state  asso- 
ciations, this  topic  was  a  prominent  one. 
In  Iowa,  they  asked  that  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  present  normal  school  be  the 
first  business,  and  they  asked  for  the 
establishment  of  others.  In  Michigan, 
the  resolutions  adopted  call  for  <'at  least 
one  more  normal  school."  In  Illinois, 
the  subject   was  made  very  prominent, 
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and  steps  were  taken  for  an  effective 
move  on  the  next  General  Assembly. 
President  Cook  repeats  in  his  article  in 
this  number  of  The  Journal  the  points 
of  his  able  argument  in  its  favor  as  given 
in  his  address  before  the  association. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  well  known 
to  all  that  are  concerned  in  supplying 
schools  with  teachers,  that  the  call  for 
trained  teachers  is  constantly  growing 
louder;  many  will  accept  no  others.  This 
shows  conclusively  that  the  movement  is 
not  simply  a  <<fad  of  the  schoolmasters." 
But  the  thought  is  also  coming  to  the 
front  that  dependence  for  training  teach- 
ers cannot  be  placed  on  state  normal 
schools  alone.  In  Minnesota,  the  asso- 
ciation asked  that  the  counties  take  up 
this  work  in  some  way  more  effective 
than  the  present  county  Institute  fur- 
nishes. The  same  thought  was  empha- 
sized at  the  Illinois  meeting.  As  we  have 
said  before,  to  our  mind  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  Illi- 
nois. We  have  now  on  our  statute-book 
a  law  sufficient  for  it;  we  do  not  need  to 
wait  for  further  legislation.  It  is  easily 
shown  that  the  necessary  expense  would 
be  small.  If  the  matter  were  *put  in  a 
simple,  practical  form,  fixing  a  short 
course  of  one  year,  say,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  immediately  needed  by 
those  who  would  be  employed  at  any  rate, 
the  county  superintendent  could  then 
insist  that  no  one  should  have  a  certifi- 
cate who  had  not  received  that  training 
or  its  equivalent.  In  President  Cook's 
article,  already  referred  to,  he  suggests 
one  method  of  effecting  county  training, 
brethren,  think  on  these  things. 


It  becomes  our  painful  duty  in  this 
number  of  The  Journal,  to  chronicle  the 
death  of  Dr.  Robert  Allyn,  so  long  at  the 
head  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Uni- 
versity. On  another  page  we  publish  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  and  an  account  of  the 
funeral  services,  prepared  by  one  who 
was  intimately  connected  with  him  for 
many  years. 

Dr.  Allyn  belonged  to  the  well-known 
New  England  family  who  have  left  the 
name  connected  with  several  places  and 
institutions  in  eastern  Connecticut.  The 
first  half  of  his  life  was  spent  in  southern 
New  England;  but,  for  almost  forty 
years,  he  lived  and  labored  in  the  Missis- 


sippi Valley.  His  reputation  was  na- 
tional; he  had  been  for  a  long  time  a 
prominent  member  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  and  of  the  National 
Council. 

Our  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Allyn  began  when  he  was  school  commis- 
sioner of  Rhode  Island.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  editor  of  The  Rhode  Island 
Schoolmaster,  one  of  the  soundest  and 
liveliest  school  papers  that  appeared  for 
many  years.  Since  that  tim'e  we  have 
met  him  frequently,  and  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  many  ways;  and  it 
gives  us  great  pleasure,  now  that  he  has 
passed  on,  to  bear  our  testimony  to  his 
clearness  of  thought,  his  unflagging 
courage  and  industry,  and  his  genial 
manners  in  social  life.  He  had  passed 
considerably  beyond  the  Psalmist's  limit 
of  human  life;  and  yet  the  news  of  his 
departure  gives  us  a  shock  as  something 
unexpected  and  almost  premature.  He 
did  not  impress  one  as  a  fnan  whose  life- 
work  was  finished,  and  yet  few  men  have 
filled  up  so  long  a  life  of  useful  activity. 
It  is  a  cheering  thought,  that  although 
the  man  is  gone,  his  substantial  work 
stays  with  us;  it  will  not  pass  away,  nor 
will  it  soon  be  forgotten. 


The  legislatures  of  the  two  largest 
states  in  the  Union  have  recently  put 
upon  the  statute  book  admirable  laws 
concerning  the  structure  and  care  of  out- 
houses connected  with  the  schools.  The 
law  in  New  York  was  passed  in  1887; 
that  in  Pennsylvania  was  passed  last 
summer.  Judging  the  needs  of  those 
states  by  what  we  have  known  in  several 
other  states,  the  wonder  is  that  such  ac- 
tion was  not  taken  long  ago;  and  it  is  a 
still  greater  wonder  that  any  state  can 
be  found  without  a  similar  law.  June  1, 
1892,  State  Superintendent  Crocker,  of 
New  York,  issued  an -official  circular  con- 
cerning the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  his 
state;  and  on  the  8th  of  last  month.  Su- 
perintendent Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania, 
issued  a  circular  to  editors  in  that  state, 
urging  upon  them  to  agitate  in  the  pub- 
lic press  for  a  better  observance  of  the 
law  in  Pennsylvania.  In  this  circular  he 
says:  **A  very  large  proportion  of  these 
houses  are  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  un- 
speakably abominable,  moral  plague- 
spots  in  the  community."    In  the  paper 
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accompanying  his  circular,  this  language 

is  found. 

"Mr.  Walton  (of  Chester  county)  calls  them 
*8lii-8cratched,  hell-sodden  sheds.'  The  phrase 
is  strong,  but  the  .occasion  demands  strong 
language.  Directors  as  a  rule  are  sinfully, 
shamefully  oblivious  to  tbe  bad  morality 
taught  on  the  school-house  grounds.  Here 
4iDd  there  a  township  has  done  betier,  and 
here  and  there  a  director  has  raised  his  voice 
Id  favor  of  reform,  but  the  old  rule  is  still  un- 
broken. As  Mr.  Walton  says,  *If  man  planned 
the  school  house,  surely  Satan  must  have 
planned  the  outhouse.* " 

Now,  we  have  no  doubt  these  strong 
statements  are  simply  true;  nor  do  we 
suppose  that  the  matter  is  one  whit  worse 
in  Pennsylvania  than  it  is  in  Illinois  or 
any  of  the  other  states.  The  evil  is  so 
common,  and  it  has  met  our  eyes  so  long, 
that  we  have  become  in  a  measure  callous 
to  it.  But,  among  all  the  reforms  called 
for  in  connection  with  our  schools,  none  is 
more  pressing  than  this;  and  we  are  glad 
that  a  vigorous  movement  has  begun. 
May  it  grow  and  spread  until  the  abomi- 
nation is  removed. 


On  the  17th  of  November  last,  a  very 
remarkable  woman  died  at  the  German 
hospital  in  San  Francisco.  This  was 
Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  engaged  in  kindergarten 
work  in  that  city.  She  was  nearly  75 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death,  but 
continued  her  active  labors  almost  to  the 
last.  She  wrote  several  papers  for  the 
Educational  Congress  at  Chicago,  last 
summer,  and  has  recently  given  addresses 
to  teachers  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Her  special  work  was  in  the  line  of  the 
kindergarten;  but  she  numbered  among 
her  warm  friends,  Prof.  E.  E.  Brown,  of 
the  State  University,  and  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes,  of  the  Stanford  University,  as 
well  as  the  eminent  workers  in  her  par- 
ticular part  of  the  educational  field. 

The  Pacific  Educational  Journal  for 
January  has  a  v^y  interesting  account 
of  her  and  of  her  work,  accompanied  by 
an  excellent  portrait.  From  that  sketch, 
we  extract  the  following  paragraph: 

<<In  1867  she  established  at  Hamburg 
an  industrial  art  school  for  women.  It 
was  here  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody, 
while  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  such 
schools,  met  Miss  Marwedel.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  acquaintance  was  that 
Miss  Marwedel  came  to  this  country  and 


established  the  first  kindergarten  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  was  in  1872. 
Among  the  patrons  of  the  new  educa- 
tional enterprise  were  found  prominent 
members  of  congress,  President  Garfield, 
Secretary  Blaine,  Senators  Sherman, 
Blair,  and  Sprague,  and  Admiral  Walker. 
Having  labored  in  various  parts  of  the 
Eastern  states.  Miss  Marwedel  came  in 
1876  to  California  and  founded  the  first 
kindergarten  normal  school  at  Los  An- 
geles. Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and 
Miss  Anna  Stovall  are  among  her  distin- 
guished pupils." 

Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  mentioned 
in  the  paragraph  above,  died  near  Bos- 
ton, early  in  January,  having  almost 
reached  the  completion  of  her  ninetieth 
year.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Peabody,  of  Salem,  Mass. ,  and  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  of  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann.  In  her  younger  days  she 
assisted  A.  B.  Alcott  in  that  unique 
school  In  Boston  so  strikingly  described 
in  her  book  entitled  **The  Record  of  ta 
School."  Of  late  years,  Miss  Peabody 
has  labored  most  earnestly  and  efficiently 
in  promoting  the  establishment  and  suc- 
cess of  kindergartens  in  this  country. 

These  two  remarkable  and  devoted 
women,  who  have  * 'fallen  asleep*'  so 
nearly  at  the  same  time — one  on  the 
sliore  of  our  eastern  ocean,  the  other  on 
the  shore  of  our  western — were  congenial 
yoke-fellows  in  their  work  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  probably  the  kindergarten 
owes  more  to  them  than  to  all  others  for 
its  present  success  and  future  promise  in 
the  United  States. 


In  one  of  our  educational  journals,  we 
were  just  reading  a  short  editorial  on 
what  love  does  for  the  children  in  a 
family;  the  writer  proceeds  to  say: 
««And  what  goes  on  after  they  reach  the 
school-room  must  be  of  the  same  kind 
and  prompted  by  the  same  impulse.  The 
life  of  the  school-room  is  love."  To  which 
we  say  **Amen,"  heartily.  A  home  or  a 
school  from  which  love  is  absent  is  like 
the  earth  without *a  sun.  A  parent  who 
has  no  love  for  his  child,  if  such  a  thing 
can  be,  is  a  monster;  and  a  teacher  who 
has  no  love  for  his  pupils,  all  of  theniy 
is  as  much  out  of  place  in  the  school- 
room as  a  wolf  would  be  who  should  as- 
sume the  care  of  lambs. 
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But  this,  after  all,  is  only  a  part  of 
the  story;  love  is  the  prime  source  of 
everything  useful  and  beautiful  in  family 
or  school;  but  love  may  be  the  source  of 
evil  as  wf  11  as  of  good,  and  it  often  is  so. 
In  order  that  love  may  work  beneficially, 
it  must  be  guided  by  wisdom.  The  dot- 
ing fondness  of  many  a  mother  has  sent 
her  child  to  swift  destruction;  and  a 
teacher,  full  of  love  but  lacking  wisdom, 
may  make  a  school  anything  but  a  place 
in  which  sound  character  is  built,  any- 
thing but  a  place  of  preparation  for  suc- 
cessful living,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

Love,  unless  guided  by  wisdom,  both 
in  what  it  bestows  and  in  what  it  with- 
holds, will  often  work  untold  mischief, 
both  to  the  one  who  loves  and  to  the  one 
who  is  its  object. 

Will  love  prompt  a  wise  mother  to  give 
a  razor  to  her  infant,  simply  because  her 
refusal  will  give  him  pain?  His  cries 
distress  her,  and  foolish  fondness  would 
urge  her  to  still  them  by  giving  him 
what  he  wants.  In  truth,  instances  by 
the  thousand  might  be  found  in  which 
love  without  wisdom  has  acted  in  a  man- 
ner exactly  similar  to  what  is  here  sup- 
posed, to  the  lasting  damage  of  a  loved 
child,  and  to  the  lasting  sorrow  of  a 
foolish  parent.  Wise  love  often  acts  in 
ways  that  are  incomprehensible  to  one 
who  has  not  thought  on  the  case,  or  who 
has  not  penetration  enough  to  see  below 
the  surface.  In  the  home  or  in  the 
school  it  may,  just  as  truly  and  just  as 
reasonably,  lead  to  the  administration  of 
a  severe  punishment  in  one  case,  as  to 
the  bestowing  of  praise  or  of  gifts  in  an- 
other, 

A  parent  or  teacher  without  a  genuine 
and  deep  love  for  the  children  under  his 
care  is  sadly  out  of  place.  But  woe  to 
the  children  if  the  loving  parent  or 
teacher  has  not  wisdom  enough  to  know 
that  love  should  not  show  itself  in  compli- 
ance, in  fondness,  in  taffy,  when  re- 
striction, reproof,  or  punishment  even, 
is  the  only  appropriate  form  in  which  it 
can  be  shown  wisely. 


**Put  money  in  thy  purse,"  is  good 
advice  when  properly  interpreted  and 
wisely  followed.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
to  a  teacher,  even  a  teacher  of  a  small 
country   school,    to    have    some    funds, 


if  only  a  little,  on  which  he  can  draw  in 
case  of  need.  It  will  often  save  him  from 
the  necessity  of  accepting  an  undesirable 
position  because  he  can  not  afford  to  wait 
till  he  can  find  one  more  desirable.  It 
mitkes  him,  to  some  extent,  independent  of 
the  demands  and  oppression  of  unreason- 
able directors  and  boards  of  education. 
And  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  any  other 
person,  it  provides  a  resource  in  case  of 
sickness  or  accident. 

But,  of  course,  the  teacher  who  is  re- 
ceiving small  wages,  perhaps  forty  dollars 
a  month,  will  say,  **A11  this  may  be  very 
fine  in  theory,  but  how  am  I  to  save  any- 
thing out  of  my  beggarly  wages  ?*'  In 
reply  we  would  say  that  it  does  not  de- 
pend primarily  upon  the  amount  received. 
The  secret  of  the  whole  thing  can  be 
expressed  in'  a  single  short  sentence : 
Spend  less  than  you  get.  A  country 
school  teacher  receiving  forty  dollars  a 
month,  or  less  even,  can  reserve  a  few 
dollars  out  of  the  small  sum  if  he  only 
will.  We  know  from  experience  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

But,  perhaps  another  question  quite  as 
puzzling  respects  the  disposal  to  be  made 
of  such  small  savings.  An  <*old  stock- 
ing "  is  not  a  very  safe  place  of  deposit, 
nor  is  there  any  growth  of  funds  so 
placed.  In  states  where  there  is  no  good 
system  of  savings  banks,  this  question  is 
really  one  of  great  diflBculty. 

Happily,  however,  a  very  satisfactory 
solution  is  offered  by  the  modern  building 
and  loan  associations.  These  institutions 
have  been  tested  in  some  of  our  states  by 
a  successful  experience  of  many  years. 
It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  where 
they  are  managed  with  skill  and  honesty, 
these  associations  not  only  offer  a  place 
of  safe  deposit  for  small  sums,  but  that 
they  pay  a  rate  of  interest  which  is 
highly  satisfactory.  Of  course,  before 
putting  money  into  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  careful  investors  will  assure  them- 
selves that  the  managers  are  both  able 
and  honest. 

We  have  sometimes  received  orders  to 
stop  The  Public- School  Journal,  the 
writers  saying  that  they  desire  some- 
thing more  **  practical.  **  If  any  of  our 
readers  will  study  carefully  the  articles 
in  this  number,  by  Mrs.  McMurry,  Miss 
Kennedy,  Miss  lK)veridge,  Miss  Lucas, 
Prof.  Felmley,  Mr.  Dj»ugherty,  Mr.  Vert, 
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and  others  that  we  could  name,  and  then 
say  that  The  Journal  is  not  '<  practical/' 
we  should  only  ponder  as  to  what  the 
word  could  mean  in  that  person's  vocabu- 
lary. To  be  sure,  the  articles  we  have 
mentioned  do  not  present  <<  methods  "  to 
be  followed  in  all  the  details,  do  not  set 
forth  a  bill  of  fare  made  up  of  chewed 
Joody  yet  we  venture  to  assert  that  noth- 
ing could  well  be  more  practical,  if  read 
and  digested  by  any  teacher  having  ca- 
*pacity  and  preparation  enough  to  fit  him 
to  teach  in  the  smallest  *<deestrick" 
school  in  the  township  of  Podunk. 


Abuse  of  Power. 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools 
has  a  great  deal  of  power.  Within  cer- 
tain limits  he  can  absolutely  control  the 
actions  of  teachers.  Probably  the  most 
tyrannical  use  of  this  power  is  in  dictat- 
ing to  teachers  what  school  journals  they 
shall  take.  They  are  not  always  content 
with  stating  the  merits  of  the  respective 
journals,  and  advising  teachers  to  examine 
them  carefully  before  subscribing;  but 
they  come  before  their  teachers  with  a 
certain  favorite  journal  in  hand,  and  tell 
them  that  they  expect  them  to  take 
that  one.  There  are  several  county 
superintendents  in  Illinois  who  at- 
tempt to  shake  off  all  reference  to  any- 
thing in  the  institute  but  a  certain  peri- 
odical which  prints  the  outline  of  the 
course  of  study  every  month.  Their  ex- 
cuse seems  to  be  that  this  same  periodical 
also  prepares  the  monthly  questions  to  be 
sent  out  to  the  schools  of  the  county; 
and,  if  the  schools  do  not  have  that  out- 
line, the  pupils  may  not  be  able  to 
answer  these  questions.  They  therefore 
impress  upon  the  teachers  the  fact  that 
unless  they  subscribe  for  the  outline 
journal  it  will  not  be  well  with  them. 

In  a  neighboring  state,  a  certain  per 
cent  is  added  to  the  teacher's  certificate, 
who  takes  an  educational  paper.  In 
some  way  the  idea  comes  to  prevail  in 
some  counties  that  unless  the  teachers 
take  a  certain  paper  which  the  county 
superintendent  favors,  this  credit  will  not 
be  given.  It  is  not  always  true  that  the 
superintendent  consciously  exerts  this 
influence.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  agent  of  the  paper  is  responsible  for 


the  impression,  but  it  prevails  all  the 
same. 

Now,  what  we  have  to  say  is  that  this 
is  an  abuse  of  power.  It  is  perfectly 
right  for  a  superintendent  to  advise  his 
teachers  about  their  professional  reading, 
and  point  out  the  merits  of  different  ^b- 
lications,  whether  books  or  school 
journals.  But  it  is  not  legitimate  for 
him  to  use  his  power  to  compel  his 
teachers  to  follow  his  advice.  If  he  is 
a  man  whose  educational  opinion  is  re- 
spected by  the  teachers,  his  advice  will 
have  great  weight  with  them,  as  it  ought 
to  have.  But  we  have  noticed  that  these 
^'offensively  partisan"  superintendents 
are  generally  men  y^hose  only  title  to  in- 
fluence is  the  fact  that  they  have  power. 
And  such  men  are  the  most  tyrannical  in 
the  use  of  power.  This  treatment  of 
teachers  is  unjust  alad  oppressive,  and 
ought  to  be  resisted. 

We  are  not  speaking  one  word  for  the 
teachers  and  two  for  ourselves,  in  this 
case.  The  readers  of  The  Journal  are 
not  men  and  women  who  will  brook  dic- 
tation of  this  sort.  They  have,  or  soon 
come  to  have,  opinions  of  their  own. 
When  the  superintendent  undertakes  to 
dictate  to  his  teachers  in  favor  of  The 
PuBLio-SoHooL  Journal,  he  does  us  more 
harm  than  good,  in  the  long  run.  Our 
appeal  is  to  the  intelligence  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  we  object  to  all  other  appeals. 
Let  all  educational  journals  and  educa- 
tional books  stand  upon  this  ground. 
This  treating  of  the  teachers  by  officials 
as  though  they  were  children  unable  to 
judge  for  themselves,  is  no  way  to  ad- 
vance the  teaching  vocation  or  improve 
the  teaching  force. 


The  educational  dilettante.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Rice,  filled  with  his  theoretical  psychology 
and  his  scientific  pedagogy  learned  from 
books,  and  with  an  ideal  derived  from  the 
German  schools  where  imperialism  and 
not  republicanism  controls  education, 
may  indeed  caricature  the  schools  in  our 
large  cities  to  the  great  amusement  of 
people  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  be 
amused.  He  overlooks  the  important 
fact  that  the  children  of  sixteen  nations 
are  being  Americanized. — Dr,  A,  P.  Mar- 
ble. 
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Bight  of  Way. 

Count  life  as  a  field, 

With  a  path  for  each  one 
Of  the  children  upon  it, 

Each  daughter  and  son; 
Don't  ask  for  your  heritage 

Faintly  and  low, 
But  earnestly,  honestly, 

Modestly,  go. 
Claiming  the  right  of  way. 
Making  the  right  of  way, 
Taking  the  right  of  way, 

Whether  or  no. 

The  way  may  be  rough. 

And  the  people  be  rude. 
For  you  are  but  one 

Of  a  vast  multitude. 
Don't  rail  at  the  selfishness 

Often  revealed, 
But  let  it  inspirit  you 

Never  to  yield. 
Claiming  the  right  of  way, 
Making  the  right  of  way. 
Taking  the  right  of  way. 

Over  the  field. 

1 

Tho*  thousands  should  stand 

To  dispute  you  the  way. 
Go  fearlessly,  calmly, 

Bight  onward  each  day. 
The  password  is  **  Energy;" 

On  thro'  the  throng, 
Go  modestly,  pleasantly. 

Pushing  along. 
Claiming  the  right  of  way, 
Making  the  right  of  way, 
Taking  the  right  of  way, 

Singing  your  song. 

The  meadow  is  broad 

Tou  are  starting  to  cross; 
Go  ready  for  danger. 

For  sorrow  and  loss. 
Then,  room  on  the  thoro'fare. 

Room  on  the  lea. 
And  a  way  for  the  resolute 

Army,  we  see. 
Claiming  the  right  of  way, 
Making  the  right  of  way. 
Taking  the  right  of  way. 

Merry  and  free. 

Cabrib  Shaw  Riob, 

Tacoma,  Wash. 


BoT.  Robert  AUyn,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

On  the  morning  of  January  7,  as  the 
church  bells  were  sending  forth  their  last 
notes,  telling  of  <<  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  men,'*  the  spirit  of  him 


who  had  been  the  most  marked  factor  in 
the  city  of  Carbondale  for  the  last  score 
of  years,  passed  on  to  its  reward. 

Dr.  AUyn's  last  illness  was  of  short 
duration.  He  fell  a  victim  to  la  grippe 
on  December  29;  in  a  short  time  the  dis- 
ease assumed  the  pneumonia  type,  and 
rapidly  did  its  work,  laying  low  in  death 
the  active  brain  and  energetic  spirit 
which  for  nearly  four  score  years  had 
been  striving  to  prepare  for  the  experi- 
ence of  the  life  beyond. 

The  memorial  services  were  held  on 
Tuesday,  January  9.  The  first  exercises 
were  at  the  Normal  University  building, 
beginning  at  10  o'clock.  The  large 
assembly  hall  was  filled  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  and  their  friends. 
Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Prof.  W.  F.  Rocheleau.  The  singing  was 
in  charge  of  Prof.  S.  M.  Inglis.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  President  Everest, 
Professors  Parkinson,  Buck,  French,  and 
Inglis,  representing  the  faculty ;  and  by 
W.  T.  Felts,  Lincoln  Eell,  and  Myrtle 
Phillips,  representing  the  students.  At 
the  close  of  these  exercises,  the  school 
as  a  body  marched  to  the  M.  E.  church 
to  view  the  remains  of  the  one  who  for 
eighteen  successive  years,  beginning 
with  the  dedication  of  the  institution, 
had  stood  at  its  head,  and  who  had  left 
an  impress  upon  the  character  of  the 
school  and  the  students  that  will  be  as 
lasting  as  the  years.  At  1  o'clock,  the 
regular  funeral  services  were  held  in  the 
M.  E.  church,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, conducted  by  Rev.  C.  Nash,  of 
Olney,  a  former  pastor  of  the  Doctor. 
The  congregation  was  much  larger  than 
th6  spacious  church  could  accommodate. 
Many  former  students  and  ministers  from 
distant  points  were  present  to  unite  in 
the  impressive  service.  Many  eulogies 
were  passed  upon  the  life  of  the  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  dead.  Truly, 
the  world  was  made  better  by  the  life 
and  example  of  this  great  and  good  man. 

The  following  data  pertaining  to  Dr. 
Allyn's  life  are  from  a  sketch  by  his  own 
pen,   made  in   the   year  '74.      He   was 
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born  in  Ledyard,  New  London  county, 
Conn.,  on  January  25, 1817 ;  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  till  sixteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  entered  Bacon  Academy, 
Colchester,  Conn.  Taught  school  at 
East  Lyme,  Conn.,  during  the  winter 
of  '34-'35,  and  at  Bozrah,  Conn. ,  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  Entered  the  Wesley  an 
Academy  in  '36;  entered  the  Wesley  an 
University,  Middletown,Conn.,in'37,  and 
graduated  from  the  same  institution  in 
'41.  Was  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the 
Wesley  an  Academy  in  '41-43;  preached 
in  Colchester  from  '43  to  '45;  served  as 
principal  of  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wil- 
braham,  Mass.,  from' '45  to  '48,  and  held 
the  same  position  in  Providence  Confer- 
ence Academy,  East  Greenwich,  R.  1., 
from  '48  to  '54.  Was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  public  instruction  of  Rhode 
Island  in  '54;  served  till  '57,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  ancient 
languages  in  the  Ohio  University  at 
Athens,  where  he  labored  till  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Female  College,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Here  the  doctor  remained  till  '63, 
when  he  was  chosen  president  o^  Mc- 
Kendree  College,  Lebanon,  111.,  which 
position  he  filled  till  '74,  when  be  was 
installed  as  principal  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  Normal  University,  July  1,  by 
Gov.  Beveridge,  at  the  time  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  building.  Dr.  Allyn  re- 
mained in  the  last-named  relation  for 
eighteen  consecutive  years,  resigning  in 
June,  '92. 

Since  that  date  he  has  remained  in 
Carbon  dale,  enjoying  the  rest  and  quiet 
to  which  a  long  and  active  life  entitled 
him,  spending  his  leisure  hours  in  writ- 
ing for  educational  and  religious  jour- 
nals, attending  teachers'  institutes,  and 
preaching  at  various  points  in  southern 
Illinois.  In  June  last,  he  assumed  the 
editorial  charge  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
Teacher^  giving  it  a  tone  and  strength 
much  appreciated  by  its  readers. 

From  the  above  sketch,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  Dr.  Allyn  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  educational  matters,  either  as 
a  student  or  as  a  teacher,  for  full  three 
score  years.  His  ripe  scholarship,  broad 
culture,  and  large  experience  fitted  him 
for  leadership.  In  fact,  he  was  as  con- 
spicuous among  men  for  intellectual 
vigor  and  gentlemanly  character  as  he 
was  in  physical  stature. 


Meeting  of  the  Pedagogical  Olub,  Illinois 
Kormal  University,  Jan.  17. 

The  topic  for  discussion  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Pedagogical  Club  was  the  history  of  nat- 
ural-science teaching. 

The  secretary,  after  a  brief  survey  of  science 
teaching  in  this  country  since  1860,  read  a 
paper  on  the  history  of  science  instruction  in 
the  common  schools  of  Germany.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  paper,  of  course,  was  to  see  if  the 
experience  of  schools  in  another  country  could 
throw  light  upon  the  problems  we  now  have  to 
meet  at  home. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  paper,  a  part  of 
which  we  will  give,  is  drawn  from  a  chapter  of 
Kehr*s  Geschichte  der  Methodik,  vol.  1. 
Much  of  the  paper  is  a  direct  translation  from 
that  work. 

The  Reformation  headed  by  Luther,  about 
1520-40,  in  Europe,  was  a  powerful  protest 
against  the  old  order  of  things,  especially  in 
church  worship  and  usages.  But  leaving  out 
of  view  for  the  present  the  religious  phase  of 
the  Reformation,  it  ushered  in  the  period  of 
free  and  rational  thinking  in  political  and  ed- 
ucational affairs.  It  brought  on  gradually, 
popular  education,  by  the  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  founding  of  common  schools. 

Many  of  the  most  scholarly  men.  Just  before 
and  during  the  Reformation,  were  lovers  of 
old  Latin  and  Greek  learning.  But  Luther 
had  a  strong  tendency  toward  what  we  now 
call  modern  studies,  such  as  the  mother 
tongue,  studies  of  nature,  modern  history,  etc. 

But  the  Reformers  as  a  whole,  like  the  other 
scholars,  could  not  break  away  from  the  charm 
which  classic  literature  exercised  upon  that 
generation.  The  classic  languages  were  the 
staple  of  education  both  among  Catholics 
and  Reformers,  and  theymaintained  their,  su- 
premacy for  three  centuries  and  more.  In  the 
meantime,  scientific  studies  began  early  to 
acquire  headway,  especially  among  those  in- 
clined to  independent  thought  upon  educa- 
tional topics. 

Francis  Bacon  is  the  first  great  thinker  who 
resolutely  turned  his  back  upon  the  ancient 
world  and  clearly  pointed  out  the  road  of  pro- 
gress along  the  line  of  investigation  in  natural 
science. 

In  the  pedagogical  field,  Ratich  and  Comen- 
lus  on  the  continent  took  up  this  idea  of  real* 
ism  in  study,  with  great  energy.  In  his  Didacr 
tica  Jlfoffna,  Comenius  enforces  again  and 
again  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  senses  and 
the  powers  of  thought  upon  real  objects,  the 
turning  away  from  books  to  the  real  world  of 
nature.  But  practically  this  was  an  impos- 
sible thing  in  Comenius*  day.  Latin  was  the 
one  thing  that  all  must  learn.  His  most  fa- 
mous book  was  the  Orbis  PiduB^  or  pictured 
world,  in  which  pictures  took  the  place  of  ob- 
jects in  the  study  of  language.  This  failure  of 
Comenius  to  get  down  to  business  and  realize 
his  own  great  principle  so  clearly  stated,  is,  in 
one  sense,  the  central  weakness  of  modern  ed- 
ucation since  his  time.  It  is  too  bookish  and 
unreal.  It  is  ten-fold  easier  in  our  day  to  make 
education  real  and  according  to  the  facts  of 
nature  and  life,  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Co- 
menius.   In  his  day,  the  Latin  language  stood 
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like  a  triple  Chinese  wall  between  every  child 
and  the  field  of  learning.  In  our  day  all  that 
is  needed  is  a  decent  mastery  of  one*8  mother 
tongue,  and  children  now  come  to  our  primary 
schools  with  the  task  half  performed.  It  is 
now  possible  to  introduce  a  child  to  the  world 
of  literature  and  of  natural  science,  in  the  first 
and  second  grades.  Since  1630,  when  Comen- 
ius  began  to  publish  books  on  education,  till 
now  the  movement  has  been  a  slow  but  steady 
one  toward  realism  in  all  studies.  The  devel- 
opment of  natural-science  teaching  is  an  illus- 
tration of  this  movement. 

Duke  Brnest,  the  Pious  (1640-1680),  set  up 
for  Qutha  in  central  Germany,  a  set  of  school 
regulatlves  (schui  ordmurgen)  requiring  that 
children  be  taught  in  the  science  of  certain 
useful  natural  things.  To  this  end,  a  little 
text-book  was  published,  containing  matter 
from  mineralogy,  botany,  zoOlogy,  and  anthro- 
pology. The  teacher  only  was  required  to 
have  a  book.  He  was  accustomed  to  state  the 
content  of  the  lessofn  to  1(ho  children,  and  they 
reproduced  it.  As  far  as  possible,  the  objects 
described  were  to  be  presented  before  the  eyes 
*of  the  children,  or  observed  in  neighboring 
gardens  and  fields, — or  dried  and  mounted 
specimens  could  be  used.  Such  was  the  re- 
quirement of  the  state  order.  But  it  re- 
mained mostly  a  dead  letter  in  practice.  It 
was  specifically  provided  that  pupils  should 
proceed  to  this  study  only  after  all  other  les- 
sons had  been  learned  and  recited.  Except  in 
a  few  town  schools,  this  official  regulative  was 
probably  a  failure. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  series  of  inventions  in  the  field  of 
natural  science  led  the  schools  to  turn  more 
attention  to  real  life.  The  Pietists  have  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  science 
instruction  into  the  schools.  Franke,  in  the 
great  complex  of  schools  which  he  founded  at 
Halle  (1692),  introduced  natural  science 
studies  into  all  departments.  In  the  Peda- 
goglum  (a  higher  department  for  a  superior 
class  .of  children),  instruction  in  animals, 
plants,  and  trees,  and  in  metals,  stones,  and 
other  minerals,  appeared  in  two  separate  pe- 
riods; the  three  upper  classes  of  boys  in  the 
orphan  school  also  received  instruction  in  bot- 
any and  physics,  but  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  the 
lower  classes  were  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  essential  things  in  a  half  playful  way. 
That  part  of  the  institution  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  volkschule,  or  public  school, 
had  a  very  meager  instruction  In  science  top- 
ics. A  few  of  the  most  necessary  and  useful 
subjects  were  treated.  Children  were  some- 
times taken  upon  an  excursion  by  a  medical 
student,  to  observe  plants. 

The  schools  established  by  Franke  had  a 
great  influence  in  Germany,  and  his  courses  of 
study  served  as  a  model  in  many  schools.  But 
this  does  not  imply  that  natural  science  was 
much  taught. 

In  1763,  Prussia  set  forth  a  general  school 
regulative  for  the  instruction  of  children  In  all 
kind?  of  necessary  and  nsefnl  knowledge.  The 
government  counselor,  Dr.  RIccard,  was  com- 
m1s«<ioned  to  prepare  a  book  for  town  schools. 
It  appeared  in  176.5,  and  was  welcomed  with 
general  approval.    It  helped  much,  also,  in  the 


spread  of  useful  knowledge.  Sixty  pages  were 
devoted  to  physiology,  to  plants,  animals,  aDd 
minerals.  But  most  of  the  book  was  taken  up 
with  classifications  and  sub-divisions,  with 
some  remarks  on  structure.  An  extract  of  tht 
most  useful  things  was  made  from  this  book, 
for  use  in  village  and  land  schools,  but  it  wts 
naturally  very  meager. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
natural  science,  as  illustrated  in  the  work  of 
leading  scientific  thinkers,  was  an  enthusiastic 
effort  to  systematize  everything  in  the  realm  of 
nature.  The  rage  for  classification  was  uni- 
versal. It  was  the  age  of  sytem-making,  of 
such  men  as  Oken  and  Beichenbach,  and  of 
Linnaeus.  The  text-books  used  in  higher 
schools  ^naturally  partook  of  this  ambition  to 
order  and  classiiy;  and,  even  in  the  common 
schools,  what  meager  efforts  were  made,  were 
in  the  direction  of  classifying  into  animal, 
plant,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  A  few  leading 
characteristics  of  each  kingdom  were  given  in 
the  form  of  definitions,  also  of  sub-kingdoms 
and  classes.  There  was  the  division  of  anl* 
mals  into  men,  quadrupeds,  birds,  amphibia, 
fishes,  insects,  and  worms,  and  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each  class.  At  first,  little  inquiry  was 
made  whether  children  could  thus  acquire  a 
real  interest  and  knowledge  of  nature.  The 
first  protest  against  syatem-leamlng  by  chil- 
dren was  made  by  the  Philanthropinlsts. 

Basedow  (1723-'90)  who,  in  his  Elementary 
book  for  schbols,  gives  114  pages  to  natural 
science^  connected  the  instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject with  pictures.  These  pictures  included 
not  only  external  marks,  but  much,  also,  relat- 
ing to  manner  of  life  and  origin.  Basedow 
fell  back  upon  the  example  of  Comenius  in 
placing  obacrvation  before  the  teacher*8  own 
instruction.  He  also  gave  a  systematic  bird*8- 
eye  view  of  the  three  kingdoms,  but  this  wv 
not  the  main  thing;  and  in  botany  and  zoology, 
at  least,  system  followed,  after » the  children 
had  first  become  acquainted  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  animals  and  plants. 

In  zoology,  Basedow  begins  with  detailed 
and  interesting  descriptions  of  bees,  silk- 
worms, of  foxes,  of  sea-fowl,  etc,  always  in 
conjunction  with  pictures.  Then,  in  a  partic- 
ular chapter,  he  treats  the  skill  of  animals, 
i.  e.,  shows  in  a  numbed  of  animal  stories  their 
wisdom  and  docility.  Then  he  begins  his 
classifications,  as  follows:  **The  most  im- 
portant class  of  animals,  next  to  man,  is  the 
four-footed  class,  that  have  red  blopd,  bones, 
lungs,  and  a  heart  with  two  chambers.'*  In 
this  manner  he  characterizes  the  classes  as 
well  as  the  chief  families  and  genera,  and 
gives  suitable  examples.  There  is  no  effort 
toward  systematic  order  or  completeness.  In- 
deed, he  seems  to  have  had  only  the  purpose 
in  this  systematic  survey  to  give  the  pupils  at 
the  end  a  broad  view  of  the  animal  kingdoms. 
He  says  expressly:  *'Not  everything  is  told 
about  animals,  and  not  much  of  system;  I  have 
rather  sought  out  what  was  most  instructive 
and  attractive,  and  have  taken  from  pictares 
the  occasion  for  scientific  discussions."  Base- 
dow spared  the  children  the  weary  memory- 
toil  common  in  the  schools  of  his  time. 

In  the  Philanthropin  or  school  at  Marschiio, 
they  went  a  step  further  and  set  forth  tlio 
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nfttar&l  objects  beside  the  pictures.   They  say: 
**  We  introduce  the  children  to  real  natural 
history,  and  this  is  illustrated  frequently  by 
oar  cabinets,  by  showing  the  natural  objects, 
and  by  picturjes.     In  the  attempt  to  acquaint 
them  with  Linnsus's  system  of  nature,  we 
seek  to  avoid  dry  and  multitudinous  facts  by  a 
wise  and  careful  selection  of  topics.    The  most 
Important  objects  are  brought  before  the  eyes 
of  the  children.    We   wish  them  to  be  self- 
active  in  this,  as  much  as  possible.    They  must 
seek  out  natural  objects  in  their  natural  home. 
They  should  observe  them  with  the  naked  eye 
or  with  a  glass.    They  should  dissect,  exam- 
ine, etc" 

Ualzmann  (1744-1811),  a  disciple  of  Basedow, 
and  a  philanthropinist,  gave  the  fullest   and 
best  expression  to  the  purpose  of  science  teach- 
ing.   While  making  a  keen  criticism  of  the 
school  practice,  he  gave  detailed  propositions 
for  reform,  backed  up  by  illustrative  ex  am  pies. 
He  says,  *'With  what  confidence  and  self-satis- 
faction have  teachers  gone  to  work  to  make 
men   acquainted    with    nature!    If   any    one 
doubts  this  let  him  start  up  a  little  conversation 
with  his  next  best  friend,  concerning  the  com- 
mon things  that  are  about  him.    He  will  find 
many  men  of  learning  who  cannot  tell  the  dif- 
ference  between  wheat  and  rye,  who  afiSrm 
with  great  zest  that  the  frogs,  with  which  our 
fields  are  covered  after  a  summer  shower,  have 
fallen  with  the  rain;  he  will  find  artisans  and 
mechanics  who  can  wander  for  miles  through 
ndeadows,  rich  in  plant  and  flower,  without  find- 
ing anything  worth  noticing.  Even  the  farmer, 
who  lives  and  moves  about  in  the  midst  of  na- 
ture knows  nothing  of  the  things  about  him 
except  what  brings  in  money.      Proof  enough 
how  defective  in  this  respect  our  schools  and 
institutions  of  learning  are. 

**A.nd  our  whole  study  of  natural  science!  Is 
it  much  more  than  a  reminder  to  us  of  how  lit- 
tle we  know.  Survey,  my  reader,  that  system  of 
nature  which  the  great  and  noble  LinnsBus  has 
bequeathed  to  us.  Then  begin  where  you  will 
and  examine  twenty  or  thirty  species  that  he 
has  named  and  characterized.  Then  put  to 
yourself  in  each  case  the  following  questions: 
How  is  it  nourished?  How  is  it  reproduced? 
What  are  its  inner  characteristics?  For  what 
purpose  is  It  set  In  the  great  world-machine? 
What  good  can  man  derive  from  it?  And  you 
will  have  to  confess  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
How  great  is  the  quantity  of  my  ignorance! 
O  quanium  est,  quod  nesdrntu! 

"People  deliver  lectures  upon  a  system  of  na- 
ture without  setting  forth  any  of  the  products 
of  nature.  They  imagine  they  (bus  satisfy  the 
needs  of  youthful  minds,  but  they  are  mis- 
taken. If  youthful  powers  ar6  to  be  developed 
on  nature  her  products  must  be  brought  little 
by  little  jto  their  observation;  and,  indeed,  one 
thii^g  at  a  time,  that  the  attention  may  better 
rest  upon  it,  and  in  the  flrst  place-^an  anijbal. 
An  animal  must  be  closely  obierved  as  to  its 
4iiferenl  partsi  its  form,  its  color,  Us  purpose. 
It  Qjinet  Shea  be  compared  with  apother,  and 
notice  made  how  it  resembles  it  or  dif- 
fers from  It.  It  must  be  withdrawn  from  the 
eyes  of  the  children  and  then  be  described  by 
them.  What  the  child  cannot  find  out  by  his 
own  observation,  ase.  g.,  food,  manner  of  life, 


the  use  it  is  to  the  whole,  should  be   supplied 
by  the  narrative  of  the  teacher.'* 

The  rest  of  this  paper  must  be  withheld  for 
the  present  for  the  lack  of  space. 

A  discussion  of  science  of  much  interest  fol- 
lowed the  paper.  Next  meeting,  the  third 
Tuesday  of  February. 

C.  A.  McMuBBY,  Secretary. 


Minnesota  Teachers'  Association. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
that  oft-repeated  though  inelegant  ex- 
pression, **the  wild  and  woolly  West," 
one  should  visit  the  region  named  during 
the  winter  season. 

As  you  leave  your  train  at  either  of 
the  *  'twin  cities, "  you  are  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  almost  the  entire  out-of-door 
population,  without  distinction  of  sex, 
age,  or  occupation,  is  dressed  in  furs.  A 
seal  or  wolf-skin  cap  covers  the  head  and 
ears,  a  wolf-skin  coat  reaches  to  the 
ankles,  and  not  infrequently  the  feet  are 
dressed  in  fur.lined  moccasins,  reminding 
one  of  the  time  when,  according  to  the 
biblical  account,  the  sons  of  men  were 
dressed  in  the  skins  of  beasts.  But  the 
Minnesotian  is  neither  so  ''wild"  nor  so 
"woolly"  as  bis  semi-barbarous  costume 
might  indicate;  for,  after  shedding  his 
furs  and  thawing  the  icicles  out  of  his 
beard,  you  at  once  recognize  a  typical 
American,  possessing  all  the  virtues  and 
most  of  the  vices  of  that  much  discussed 
individual. 

The  Minnesota  teachers  usually  as- 
semble for  their  state  association  in  the 
capitol  building  at  St.  Paul;  but  this 
year  the  meetings  were  held  at  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  Minneapolis. 

Although  the  assembly-room  and  halls 
were  somewhat  cramped  for  the  accom- 
modation of  so  large  a  number,  the  de- 
partment meetings  were  protected  from 
the  disturbance  incident  to  large  rooms, 
where  there  is  ample  space  both  for  those 
who  listan  and  those  who  visit. 

Our  Minnesota  brethren  still  indulge 
in  the  harmless  fiction  of  an  "address  of 
welcome,"  a  picturesque  relic  of  the  ffOod 
old  days  of  "latch-strings"  and  "boaraing 
round,"  but  having  no  visible  relation  t6 
the  hotel  bill.  The  proj^rams  of  the  dif- 
ferent departinent  meetings  covered 
ground  quite  similar  t^-that  considered 
at  our  association  at  Springfield.  This 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  pri- 
mary section,  where  the  respective  mer- 
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its  of  science  and  literature  as  a  basis 
for  primary  reading  were  very  thor- 
oughly discussed. 

The  paper  exciting  most  interest  in  the 
general  assembly,  was  that  presented  by 
Pres.  Searing,  of  the  Mankato  Normal 
School,  upon  the  subject,  »*Some  Sugges- 
tions for  a  New  Grammar."  The  ground 
taken  was  decidedly  radical,  but  coming 
from  one  whose  eruditioM  entitles  him  to 
speak  with  authority,  tie  paper  received 
most  respectful  attention,  and  was  or- 
dered printed.  The  most  noticeable,  and 
in  fact  the  best,  features  of  the  associa- 
tion, were  the  animated  impromptu  dis- 
cussions which  followed  all  the  important 
papers.  Though  the  participants  were 
many,  there  was  but  one  bore  in  the  en- 
tire number,  and  he  hailed  from  a  sister 
state,  though  not  from  Illinois.  Several 
of  the  best  speeches  were  made  by 
women,  no  one  of  whom  waited  to  be 
called  out  or  failed  to  make  herself  heard. 
During  the  discussions,  as  well  as  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  the  mention  of  the 
names  of  Col.  i^arker.  Dr.  Charles  Mc- 
Murry,  and  Prof.  Jackman,  sounded 
pleasanc  to  an  Illinois  school  man. 
•  A  fact  full  of  significance,  so  far  as  the 
relation  of  the  public  schools  to  the  uni- 
versity is  concerned,  was  the  presence 
at  department  meetings  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity and  Carlton  College.  This  may  have 
been  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  separate  college  section,  but  is 
quite  as  certainly  attributable  to  there 
being  something  worth  hearing  to  listen 
to.  Subjects  of  earnest  conversation  in 
the  hotel  lobbies  were,  the  upright  system 
of  penmanship  and  such  a  modification  of 
our  present  systems  of  drawing  as  will 
make  them  more  directly  tributary  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  course.  Anyone 
desiring  the  opinions  of  an  expert  upon 
these  subjects  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  Prof.  J.  D.  Bond,  supervisor  of  pen- 
manship in  the  St.  Paul  schools. 

Minnesota  expects  to  entertain  the  Na- 
tional Association  at  Duluth,  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  have  the  <*latch-3tring" 
Tn  good  working  order. 

'.       A.  V.  Greenman, 

■  ..  .      Aurora,  111, 

•*'■'*••  i_      '  •  .... 

Xr.  Pemuman's  English. 

InFablic  Opinion  for  October  26, 18S3, 
is  reprinted  an  extract  from   an  article 


written  by  James  H.  Penniman,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  School  Review  for  October. 
The  reprint  is  entitled  <'The  Study  of 
English.''  So  far  as  I  can  grasp  the 
meaning  in  the  reprint,  Mr.  Penniman 
seems  to  offer  several  criticisms  to  the 
effect  that  many  college  students  <'can 
not  write  their  mother  tongue  with  cor- 
rectness, to  say  nothing  of  elegance," 
and  that  in  <<half  a  dozen  rooms  in  a  dor- 
mitory" <<the  lights t  kind  of  ephemeral 
fiction  is  devoured  in  astonishing  quanti- 
ties, and  that  the  English  classics  are 
usually  ignored."  The  writer  says  that 
this  kind  of  literature — namely,  <<ephem- 
eral  fiction," — is  that  * <which  most  under- 
graduates read  from  choice."  I  believe 
that  what  I  have  stated  above  consti- 
tutes the  extent  of  the  delinquency  which 
Mr.  Penniman  has  observed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  college  students,  so  far  as  the 
said  reprint  expresses  his  observation. 

Now,  I  do  not  undertake  to  defend  the 
**many  of  our  college  youth,"  and  the 
denizens  of  that  <*half  a  dozen  rooms."  I 
will  leave  that  task  to  the  many  college 
"youth  of  the  land  better  qualified  than  I 
am  for  that  duty. 

I  ask,  in  all  seriousness,  if  '<a  visit  to 
half  a  dozen  rooms  in  a  college  dormitory 
will  give  one  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  litera- 
ture which  moat  under-graduates  read 
from  choice?"  I  am  afraid  there  is  some 
fault  in  the  '^English"  which  Mr.  P. 
uses,  or  that  the  thought  which  he  tried 
to  express  in  that  sentence  has  some  un- 
usual cloudiness  or  unclearness. 

Then,  Mr.  Penniman  says,  «*We  be- 
lieve that  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs 
is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  a  proper 
system  of  instruction  in  English,  and  to 
the  sentiment,  sometimes  expressed  in 
high  educational  circles,  that  English  is 
to  a  large  extent  a  subject  for  self-in- 
struction." What  particular  * 'state  of 
affairs"  is  it  that  is  so  << unfortunate?" 
Is  it  that  <*many  of  our  college  youth  can 
not  write,"  etc.,  or  that  «*a  visit  to 
half  a  dozen  rooms  in  a  college  dormitory 
will  give  us  an  idea,"  etc.,  or  that  "a 
survey  of  the  tables  and  book  cases  can 
hardly  fail  to  convince,"  etc. ?  These 
three  sentences  seem  to  me  to  cover  three 
separate'^and  distinct' states  of  affairs.  If 
this  <*unfortunate  state  of  affairs^  refers 
— grammatically,  it  must  refer  solely — to 
the  sentence  immediately  preceding, 
then  we  have  the  astonishing  statement 
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that  <*a  survey  of  the  tables  and    book 
cases  can   hardly  fail  to  convince  one'' 
that  two  conditions  exist  because  there  is 
a  **lack  of  proper  system  of  instruction 
in  English"  and  because  a  certain  senti- 
ment   has    sometimes    been  '^expressed 
in  high  educational    circles,"    whatever 
that  may  mean.     It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Penniman  has  stated,  somewhere  in  the 
artiole  to  which  I  am  calling  attention, 
what  is  the  present  system  of  instruction 
in  English,  and  what  a  proper  system  of 
instruction  in  English  is,  or  would  be. 
Yet  the  sentence  which  I  have  quoted  on 
the  subject,  seems  to  be  entire  and  to  be 
dissociated  from  any  statement  elsewhere 
in  the  article,  on  that  subject.     It  gives 
no  hint  from  which    I  am  able  to  judge 
whether  Mr.    Penniman  has,  or  has  not, 
discussed  '*a  proper  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  English."  I  believe  that  he  ought 
to  have  discussed   such  a  system  before 
he  ventured  to  condemn,  in  an  ad  cap- 
tandum  manner,   the  system  of  instruc- 
tion  in  English  now  in  ^use  in  our  high 
schools  and  colleges.   But,  whatever  may 
be  Penniman's  meaning,  and    whatever 
may  be  the  deficiencies  of  college  stu- 
dents in   respect  to  a  correct  use  of  the 
English  language,  I  do  not  believe  that 
those  deficiencies  result  from  the  system 
of  instruction  in  the  language  now   in 
u^.     The  system  now  in  use  may  not  be 
perfect,  but  it  is  hardly  subject  to  the 
curtly  applied   appellation,  **improper." 
**Will  give  one  an  idea"  is  a  collocation 
of  words  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated, 
and   which   a  critic  of  language-use  can 
hardly  afford  to  employ.     <<English  is  to 
a  very  great  extent  a  subject  for  self-in- 
struction" is  far  from  strictly  conveying 
the  thought  which  the  writer  intended  to 
convey.        **The  refining  influence  of  a 
taste   for  the  best  literature   should  be 
considered  of  great  importance"  has  two 
faults,  both  serious.     <'This  idea  is  being 
somewhat  lost  sight  of  lacks  elegance  as 
well  as  correctness.      **Which  way  one 
is   going  is  quite  as  important  as  where 
one  is"  might  be  forgiven  in  Emerson  but 
ought   not  to  be  forgiven  in  any  other 
author.     "We  close  with  a  reference  to 
the  slight  attention  which  our  colleges 
give  to  American  authors.     This  is  to  be 
regretted."     What  is  to  be  regretted? 
Mr.  Penniman  actually  says  that  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  <  <we  close  with  a  refer- 
ence  to"  something.     Does  he  actually 


mean  to  say  that?  "It  is  unusual  to  see 
among  the  courses  of  study  any  allusion  to 
American  literature."  What  is  an 
"allusion,"  and  how  do  allusions  happen 
to  be  sandwiched  in  '^among  courses  of 
study?"  Do  the  courses  of  study  issued 
by  American  colleges  make  playful 
reference  to  anything?  If  so,  such 
courses  of  study  have  never  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  But  if  it  be  admitted 
that  the  sentence  may  be  brought  to  mean 
what  the  writer  presumably  intended  that 
it  should  mean,  I  fear  that  he  is  not 
familiar  with  the  courses  of  study  of  the 
colleges  of  the  land.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  American  colleges 
are  not  remiss  in  the  matter  of  attention 
to  the  study  of  American  literature.  Is 
it  quite  just  to  other  universities  to 
single  out  *»one  great  university"  that 
*  *does  not  provide  for  the  study  of  any 
American  author,"  at  the  same  time  that 
it  also  neglects  <<famous  historians," 
without  stating  its  name? 

It  will  be  conceded  that  a  tu  quoque 
argument  has  its  weak  points;  yet  this 
argument  is  such  in  form  only.  Mr. 
Penniman  has  certified  that  many  college 
youth  cannot  write  the  English  language 
with  correctness  or  elegance.  He  has 
not  quoted  a  sentence  from  any  college 
y(^uth  in  proof  of  his  wholesale  assertion. 
It  results  that  his  readers  can  form  but 
a  foggy  conception  of  the  character  or 
degree  of  the  incorrectness  and  inele- 
gance which,  he  says,  **is  painfully  evi- 
dent." We  must,  therefore,  conclude 
that  his  standards  of  correctness  and  ele- 
gance in  English  composition  have  been 
brought  to  view  in  the  article  under  con- 
sideration, and  thus  his  readers  may  be 
enabled  to  estimate,  in  some  measure, 
the  serious  and  woful  deficiencies  in  the 
written  productions  of  college  youth. 

In  writing  to  this  point,  I  have  been 
assuming  that  he  who  sets  hin:6elf  up  to 
criticise  a  piece  of  work  should  show  him- 
self competent  so  to  criticise.  If  he  is 
engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  which 
he  criticises,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  im- 
pertinent to  insist  that  he  shall  show 
himself  able  to  do  better  work  than  that 
which  he  criticises.  In  the  extract  to 
which  I  have  called  attention,  Mr.  Pen- 
niman complains  that  college  youth  can- 
not write  the  English  language  with  cor- 
rectness or  elegance.  If  it  is  proper  for 
him   to  criticise  the  language  used  by 
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college  youth^  is  it  not  pertinent  and 
proper  to  inquire  if  the  critic,  who  has 
reached  such  maturity  of  years  and  mind 
that  magazines  will  print  his  articles, 
himself  uses  the  English  language  with 
correctness  and  elegance? 

<<A  correct  use  of  language"  may  mean 
one  thing  to  one  person  and  quite  an- 
other thing  to  another  person.  I  assume 
that  it  means  a  use  of  the  language  that 
will  convey  to  the  readers,  or  hearers,  a 
reasonably  accurate  image  of  the  idea  or 
thought  which  the  speaker  or  writer 
tries  to  express.  Strictly  speaking,  and 
reasonably  speaking,  too,  it  ought  to 
mean  a  use  of  the  language  in  conformity 
with  its  spirit  and  with  its  scientific  or- 
ganization and  development.  I  fear  that 
few  reach  this  ideal  standard,  but  ought 
we  not  continually  to  aspire  toward  it  ? 
I  do  not  believe  that  language  is  a  mere 
contrivance  by  which  a  more  or  less  neb- 
ulous image  of  an  idea  may  be  trans- 
mitted, but  that  to  a  student  of  language 
it  is  a  scientific  machine,  which  can  reg- 
ister clear  thoughts  and  correct  images. 
A  law  animates  the  English  language,  if 
we  recognize  and  obey  which  it  will  ren- 
der the  language  clear,  definite*  and 
elegant.  I  care  nothing  for  Mr.  Penni- 
man,  nothing  for  the  charge  which  he 
makes  against  the  college  boys.  I*  am 
simply  using  his  article  as  a  text  by 
which  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
slouchy  << English'*  that  emanates  from 
some  of  our  «<best  writers." 

SuPT.  M.  B.  C.  Tbub, 

Tecumseh,  Neb. 


▲  Parents' 

In  response  to  an  invitation  sent  out 
by  the  teachers  of  the  Model  School  of 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  and 
the  principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Nor- 
mal, about  sixty  parents  of  children  at- 
tending school  assembled  in  President 
Cook's  office,  on  the  evening  of  December 
7.  As  the  object  of  the  meeting  had 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  invitation, 
Prof.  Charles  McMurry  gave  a  brief  and 
concise  statement  of  it.  Without  at- 
tempting a  report  in  the  words  of  the 
speaker,  these  are  the  essential  points 
brought  out:  We  are  here  met  to  dis- 
cuss together  plans  whereby  the  parents 
and  the  teachers  may  more  closely  coop- 
erate in  the  great  work  of  educating  the 


children.  We  believe  that  this  Is  a  new 
era  in  education.  Heretofore,  we  have 
sought  chiefly  to  impart  instruction  out 
of  text-books  to  children ;  now  we  think 
it  not  unimportant  to  consider  the  bear- 
ing of  instruction  upon  character.  The 
day  of  <  'here  is  the  lesson  and  here  is  the 
shillalah,  one  or  the  ither  you'll  git,"  is 
past.  Since  teachers  have  come  to  take 
more  of  a  personal  interest  in  their  pu- 
pils, they  naturally  seek  aid  of  the 
parents  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
children.  The  home  can  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  school  in  many  ways.  By 
thoughtful  conferenc<$  with  the  parents, 
the  teacher  can  learn  much  of  the  capacity 
and  habits  of  his  pupils.  The  parents 
can  also  direct  the  home  reading  of  their 
children — a  very  important  duty.  In 
short,  the  home  with  its  harmonious  in- 
terests and  relations  of  close  family  sym- 
pathy, furnishes  the  model  for  the 
teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher 
can  help  in  the  home.  If  he  is  the  true 
teacher,  doing  the  work  because  he  likes 
it,  he  is,  by  virtue  of  his  preparation  and 
equipment,  able  to  give  valuable  sugges- 
tions to  parents.  He  has  studied  the 
development  of  child-mind  and  the  adap- 
tation of  branches  of  study  for  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  development.  This  is  the 
science  of  teaching.  The  teacher,  by 
making  judicious  applications  of  this 
theoretical  side  of  education,  may  be  of 
great  service  to  the  parents.  The  chil- 
dren form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  school  and  the  home.  Teacher  and 
parent  work  for  a  common  end,  namely, 
the  making  true  and  noble  men  and 
women  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

This,  in  substance,  was  Prof.  McMur- 
ry's  outline.  On  the  part  of  the  parents. 
Col.  Smith  gave  a  short  speech,  which 
showed  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  new  movement.  Dr.  Crigler  also  ex- 
pressed his  approval.  Short  speeches 
were  made  by  Mr.  Shinkle',  Mrs  Cham- 
pion, Prof.  Metcalf,  and  Prin.  Smith. 
It  was  suggested  that  we  have  another 
meeting  in  the  second  week  in  January 
next.  Doubtless  the  attendance  will  be 
much  increased.  S.  F.  Paeson. 


The  Salary  Situation. 

Despite  the  hard  times,  educational 
talent  seems  to  be  at  a  premium.  It  is 
quite  refreshing  to  see  boards  of  eflucsr 
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tion  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  finan- 
cial demands  of  school  men.  The  state 
board  of  education  of  Massachusetts 
finds  it  impossible  to  talk  to  any  man 
that  it  would  unite  upon,  without  advanc- 
ing the  salary  at  least  fifty  per  cent^  while 
the  only  men  upon  whom  the  school 
board  of  Worcester  is  reported  to  be 
able  to  unite,  demand  an  increase  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  These  experi- 
ences are  eminently  healthy  for  elective 
boards,  and  the  hope  is  that  they  may 
multiply  until  school  men  are  at  a  prem- 
ium all  along  the  line. — N.E,  Journal  of 
Education, 


Ulinoia  Beading  Circle. 

Report  of  the  late  manager,  to  the  State 
Association  at  its  recent  session : 

Dbcatur,  III.,  December  23,  1893. 
To  the  Members  of  the  lUinoU  State  Teaehen* 

Association: 

The  undersigned,  late  manager  of  the  Illi- 
nois Beading  Circles,  begs  to  present  his  final 
report: 

He  has  collected  all  bills  due  the  Circles  with 
the  exception  of  about  thirteen  dollars,  which 
is  still  unpaid.  It  is  possible  that  a  part  of 
this  will  yet  be  received.  He  has  paid  all  out- 
standing bills.  He  has  paid  to  the  treasurer 
of  this  association  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  being  the  amount  advanced  to  start 
the  Teachers'  Circle  in  December,  1885.  He 
has  turned  over  to  the  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Teachers*  Reading  Circle  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  and  a  like  amount  to  the 
manager  of  the  Illinois  Pupils*  Reading  Circle. 

He  desires  to  return  sincere  and  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  superintendents  and  teachers 
of  the  state  for  cordial  help  and  kindly  and 
encouraging  words  during  the  past  eight  years. 

Finally,  he  suggests  that  all  should  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  help  along,  in  all  possible 
ways,  the  good  work  so  auspiciously  inaugura- 
ted by  the  managers  of  the  two  circles  now  in 
successful  operation. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  A.  Gastman, 

Late  Manager. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  N.  C.  Dougherty^  the  re- 
port was  accepted  and  the  secretary  was  di- 
rected to  spread  it  upon  the  records. 


who  was  secretary  last  year,  was  chosen 
*  president. 

In  Minnesota,  the  president,  Supt.  B. 
E.  Denlield,  presented  an  annual  address 
full  of  good  thoughts.  County  Superin- 
tendent J.  L.  Mcintosh,  was  chosen 
president. 

In  Michigan,  the  question  of  grading  the 
country  schools  was  debated  very  earn- 
estly. The  address  of  Supt.  A.  S.  Draper, 
of  Cleveland,  and  of  Prin.  R.  G. 
Boone,  of  the  Normal  School,  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  Supt.  C.  T.  Grawn 
was  chosen  president. 

The  Indiana  teachers  claim  that  their 
last  meeting  was  the  best  they  ever  have 
held.  We  shall  not  dispute  the  claim, 
but  we  recognize  it  as  a  claim  of  large 
dimensions. 

In  all  the  state  gatherings,  much  of 
the  best  work  was  done  at  the  section 
and  round  table  meetings. 


The  reports  of  the  recent  meetings  of 
the  state  associations  in  our  vicinity  in- 
dicate a  generally  good  attendence  and 
lively  interest. 

In  Iowa  the  president's  address,  by 
Supt.  F.  B.  Cooper,  was  very  highly 
commended  by  all.  Dr.  W.  M.  Beard- 
shear,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  was 
chosen  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  Wisconsin,  Supt.    R.  B.  Dudgeon, 


Supt.  D.  R.  Anderson,  of  Grundy 
county,  Illinois,  has  issued  a  valuable  and 
timely  circular  to  the  teachers  of  the 
county,  respecting  school  libraries.  He 
suggests  means  of  raising  funds,  of  car- 
ing for  the  library,  etc. 


Quizzical  Great  Men. 

Daniel  Webster  was  one  of  the  great 
men  who  liked  to  make  remarks  of  a  char- 
acter intended  to  puzzle  simple  minds. 
Stopping  one  day  at  a  country  inn  to 
dinner  on  his  way  to  Marshfield,  he  was 
asked  by  the  hostess  if  he  usually  had  a 
good  appetite. 

<*Madam," answered  Webster,  <<I  some- 
times eat  more  than  I  do  at  other  times, 
but  never  less. " 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  where 
this  profound  Hibernicism  was  uttered 
have  probably  been  at  work  ever  since 
trying  to  comprehend  its  exact  purport. 
— ToutJis'  Companion, 


Indiana  State  QuestionB. 

Most  of  these  questions  call  only  for  in- 
formation given  in  the  text-books. 

eBOGBAFHT 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  your  county,  showing  its 
boundaries  and  the  outline  of  contiguous  coun- 
ties. 
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2.  Name  the  principal  products  of  Minne- 
sota.   Of  Kentucky.    Of  Georgia. 

3.  Where  Is  Trinidad?  Key  West?  Describe 
the  Yukon  river. 

4.  What  is  a  delta,  and  how  formed?  Name 
the  three  most  typical  deltas  in  the  world. 

5.  What  reason  can  you  give  that  Nevada 
should  be  more  sparsely  settled  than  Texas? 
Than  Washington? 

6.  When  should  the  text-book  be  introduced 
in  geography  work  in  the  common  school? 

7.  Describe  the  Sierra  Madre.  The  Wah- 
satch  mountains.    The  Blue  Ridge. 

8.  Draw  on  the  same  scale  rough  outline 
maps  of  Illinois  and  Delaware,  so  as  to  show 
relative  sizes. 

9.  Locate  Little  Bock,  Richmond,  Harper's 
Ferry,  Montreal,  Carson  City,  Montevideo. 

ANSWBBS. 

4.  Rivers  form  deltas  by  depositing  at  their 
mouths  the  sediment  they  bring  down. 


2.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Mention  the 
states  that  seceded. 

3.  For  what  is  each  of  the  following  persons 
noted:  John  Ericsson,  David  G.  Farragat, 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  CapUin 
James  B.  Eads. 

4.  Write  a  brief  essay  upon  the  following 
topic:  The  Constitution,  (a)  Conditions  re- 
quiring its  adoption,  (b)  DifBculties  in  the 
way  of  securing  its  adoption,  (c)  How  these 
difficulties  were  overcome,  (d)  Ontline  the 
differences  between  the  government  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

5.  Mexican  warf  In  whose  administration 
begun?  Describe  the  two  chief  campaigns. 
What  changes  of  territory  occurred?  Give 
something  of  the  sulMequent  history  of  the 
two  generals  who  became  most  distingnlshed 
in  this  war. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Why  is  monotony  in  instruction  so  objec- 
tionable? Explain  by  showing  full  effect  on 
pupils. 

2.  Explain  why  composition  writing  is  so 
strong  a  test  of  capability  in  a  pupil. 

3.  Locke  said  (substantially)  the  mind  is  a 
blank  page  or  tablet  on  which  impressions  are 
to  be  made.  Herbart  says  that  mind  is  a  self- 
acting  energy.  Indicate  some  differences  of 
pedagogical  practice  suggested  by  these  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  nature  of  the  mind. 

4.  What  is  the  best  answer  you  can  think  of 
to  give  a  parent  who  says  he  does  not  wish  his 
son  to  study  drawing. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  elementary  science  may 
be  considered  of  value  from  two  points  of  view: 
(1)  As  affording  a  mastery  of  natural  forces 
for  practical  use,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  physics;  and  (2)  as  representative  or 
symbolic  of  man's  aspirations,  hopes,  fears, 
etc.,  as  in  all  figurative  language  referring  to 
material  things.  Upon  which  phase  should 
the  preponderance  of  effort  be  placed  in  in- 
struction, and  why? 


PHT8I0L0GT. 

1.  What  are  the  conditions  and  uses  of  blood 
clotting? 

2.  'What  are  glandnlar  tissues,  their  struc- 
ture and  functions? 

3.  Outline  in  brief  the  vertebrate  plan    of 
structure. 

4.  Define  a  '^function." 

5.  What  are  fats? 

6.  Give  the  uses  of  the  pancreatic  Juices. 

7.  What  is  instinct?    Illustrate. 

8.  Define  *  Equality*' and  **pitch"  of  the  voice. 


U.  8.  HISTOBY. 


(Answer  the  1,  2,  and  3,  and  4  or  5.) 

1.  What  were  the  main  features  of  the  "Or- 
dinance of  1*^87,"  and  what  territory  did  it 
cover? 


▲BITHMBTIC. 

1.  Outline  the  work  on  the  number  16,  which 
might  be  given  to  a  child  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age. 

2.  State  how  you  would  develop  with  a  class 
the  rule  for  finding  the  solid  contents  of  a 
rectangular  solid,  using  the  following  problem 
for  that  purpose:  How  many  cubic  inches  in 
a  rectangular  solid  15  in.  long,  8  in.  wide,  and 
6  in.  high?    (No  grade  for  answer  alone.) 

3.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  8^  hours;  A 
and  B  together  can  do  it  in  4/|-  hours,  and  A 
and  C  can  do  it  together  in  4  hours.  How 
many  hours  will  it  take  B  and  C  to  do  the 
work? 

4.  For  what  price  per  pair  must  shoes  be 
sold  to  gain  25  per  cent,  if  15  per  cent  Is  lost 
when  they  are  sold  at  91.275  per  pair? 

5.  Which  will  yield  the  larger  profit:  8  per 
cent  stock  at  apremlum  of  20  per  cent,  or  5 
per  cent  stock  at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent? 

6.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  plaster  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  a  room  27  feet  long,  15  feet  wide, 
and  12  feet  high,  at  25  cents  a  square  yard,  al- 
lowing 432  square  feet  for  doors  and  windows? 

7.  Find  the  circumference  and  area  of  a 
circle  whose  diameter  is  2  feet  4  inches. 

AirSWEBS. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  which  shall  show  that  a 
strip  15  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide  contains 
15  square  inches,  and  that  there  will  be  8  soch 
strips  on  the  top;  hence,  120  square  inches  in 
the  top.  Then  show  that  taking  a  depth  of  1 
inch  will  give  120  (nibic  inches.  As  six  such 
layers  can  be  made,  (here  are  720  cubic  inches 
in  all. 

3.  Find  what  part  A  can  do  in  one  hour,  take 
it  from  the  part  that  A  and  B  can  do  in  an 
hour;  then  take  what  A  can  do  in  an  hoar 
from  what  A  and  C  can  do  in  an  hour.  Adding 
the  two  remainders  will  show  what  B  and  C 
can  do  in  an  hour.    The  rest  is  plain. 

4.  VV*  ^^  if>  of  91.275,  or  91.875,  the  answer. 
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BN6LIBH  GBAMMAB. 

1.  In  teaching  grammar  what  opportunity 
is  there  for  training  the  children  to  punctuate 
correctly? 

2.  Define  a  complex  sentence;  a  compound 
sentence. 

5.  Papils  usually  dislike  the  study  of  gram- 
mar.   How  do  you  account  for  this  fact  ? 

4.  Expand  the  following  sentences  : 
(a)  He  is  older  than  I. 

^     (b)  Five  are  more  than  three. 

(c)  All  went  but  him. 

(d)  He  walked  more  rapidly  than  they. 

5.  What  is  a  collective  noun  ?  How  is  the 
number  of  a  collective  noun  determined  ? 

6.  Analyze:  Example  is  better  than  precept. 

7.  State  the  use  of  each  infinitive  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(a)  There  is  a  time  to  laugh  and  a  time  to 
mourn. 
(2>)  It  is  impossible  to  please  him. 

(c)  For  him  to  consent  to  such  a  bargain  is 
disgraceful. 

(d)  Alexander  sighed  for  more  worlds  to 
conquer. 

8.  Which  is  correct  ?  I  intended  to  call,  or 
I  intended  to  have  called.    Give  reasons. 

9.  What  does  the  mood  of  a  verb  denote  ? 

10.  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first 
make  mad.  Explain  fully  the  use  or  uses  of 
whom. 

ANSWERS. 

2.  A  complex  sentence  is  one  in  which  a  sen- 
tence is  used  as  a  modifier;  it  includes  two  or 
more  sentences  of  unequal  rank.  A  compound 
sentence  Is  composed  of  two  or  more  sentences 
of  equal  rank. 

3.  Is  it  a  fact  that  **pupils  dislike  to  study 
grammar"  when  they  are  mature  enough  to 
understand  it,  and  it  is  properly  taught  ?  We 
think  not. 

7.  (a)  Used  to  modify  **  time." 

(h)  Used  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

(c)  Used  with  its  subject  Mm  as  the  object 
of /or. 

(d)  Used  to  modify  worlAs, 

8.  I  intended  to  call.  The  other  is  a  gross, 
but  common  mistake. 


The  Bducational  Gongreasea  at  Ohicago. 

M.  OABRIBL  COMPAYBE. 

II. 

[Translated  by  Prof.  A.  McTaggart.' 

The  women  spoke  much  at  Chicago,  as 
everywhere,  and  spoke  well;  the  men,  it  seemed 
to  me,  better  than  elsewhere.  I  have  observed 
that  the  ability  to  speak  Is  common  among 
Ainerican  teachers;  that  they  express  them- 
selves swith  extraordinary  facility,  with  re- 
markable fiiency. 

Among  us,' it  is  not  r^re  to' meet  Ver^  distin- 
guished m^n,  renbwned  writers -or  savants, 
whose  i'peaking  is  painful,  who  'express'  them- 
selves with  difBculty,  through  timidity,  or 
through  some  totally  different  cause.  Quite 
different  in  America. 

The  most  modest  teacher,  as  well  as  the  most 


eminent  president  of  a  university,  appears  with 
ease  before  an  audience,  and  expresses  his 
ideas  with  correctness,  often  with  eloquence. 
It  seems  that  the  gift  of  speaking  in  this  coun- 
try is  innate.  Their  slanderers  will  be  likely 
to  say  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  is  generally  contented  to  develop 
very  general  Ideas,  very  simple  and  very  super- 
ficial, even;  that  he  does  not  take  care,  as  the 
French  orator,  to  be  original  and  fresh,  subtile 
and  profound,  and  that,  In  the  preparation  of 
his  speeches,  he  does  not  pay  so  much  atten- 
tion to  elegance,  which  among  us  cripples  our 
oratory.  We  believe,  rather,  that  the  very 
genuine  eloquence  of  the  Americans  is  a  prod- 
uct of  their  education.  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities they  are  accustomed  to  address  audi- 
ences.' Oratorical  talent  supposes  certain 
qualities  of  courage.  But  there  Is  not  a  nation 
in  the  world  where  university  life  is,  in  the 
same  degree,  a  school  of  courage.  American 
education  Is  essentially  an  education  of  char- 
acter; intelligence  is  not  there  the  prime  ob- 
ject, and,  in  intelligence  itself,  it  is  less  the 
aim  to  develop  that  spirit  of  analysis  which  some 
times  by  its  finesse  itself  restrains  eloquence 
and  retards  its  movement,  than  that  vigor, 
that  readiness  of  conception  which  favors  and 
prepares  for  a  clear  utterance,  and  rapid  and 
easy  expression.  And  hence  it  is  that  the 
American  goes  straight  ahead,  goes  squarely 
toward  his  object,  without  being  disturbed  by 
obstacles — in  his  discourses,  as  in  all  things, 
bold  in  his  speech  as  he  is  in  action  in  ath]etlc 
sports  or  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  industrial 
enterprises. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  this  ability  to 
express  boldly  and  in  a  lively  manner,  one's 
thought,  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  some  papers  prepared  at  leisure — 
discussions  which  were  not  only  brilliant  pas- 
sages at  arms,  but  where  objections  were 
pressed,  where  various  auditors  contradicted 
or  confirmed  the  views  of  the  speaker.  In 
congresses  of  this  kind,  when  a  member  has 
finished  reading  his  manuscript,  the  audience 
is  content  to  applaud,  and  they  pass  on  to  the 
next  reader.  At  Chicago  the  discussion  was 
always  open,  and  more  than  once  it  was  pro- 
longed to  a  greater  length  than  the  paper 
which  gave  it  birth.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
congress  of  the  pedagogic  press,  over  which 
presided  Mr.  Henry  Barnard,  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  AiMricam  Jovmal  of  Edvamon^ 
one  of  the  men  whom  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  reasonably  hails  and  venerates 
as  one  of  the  masters  of  national  pedagogy. 
There,  also,  I  was  able  to  observe  with  what 
ease  improvisation  ran  from  American  lips.  I 
had  Just  read,  myself,  a  paper^  as  they  say, 
upon  the  development  and  actual  condition  of 
French  Journals  of  education;  and  it  is  proper 
to  add  that  this  reading,  done  in  the  French 
language,  had  caused  a  part  of  the  audience  to 
withdraw — those,  at  least,  who  had  listened 
without  understanding  me.  \^ 

But  it  was  enough  that  my  labor  was  not> 
lost;  and  lb  fact  after  me,  Mr.  James  McAllis- 
ter, president  of  Drexel  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia; Mr.  C.  C.  Rounds.  Mr.  W.  S.  Monroe, 
and  others,  whose  names  I  forget,  successively 
addressed  the  audience,  not  to  criticise  what  I 
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hftd  said,  but  simply  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  render  to  France  and  to  French 
pedagogy,  an  homage  the  most  sympathetic, 
with  which  I  was  deeply  toached.  This  is  the 
way  an  American  journal,  the  School  Bulletin, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  given  an  account  of 
this  part  of  the  congress:  ''Mr.  McAllister 
arose  and  withinBnite  tact  expressed  the  grat- 
itude of  the  assembly  for  the  sketch  which 
had  just  been  presented;  he  took  occasion 
from  it  to  insist  upon  the  marvelous  progress 
which  France  has  made  in  the  domain  of  edu- 
cation in  the  last  twenty  years.  That  which 
he  said,  was  so  well  said  and  so  true  that  the 
eyes  of  M.  Com  pay  r6  glowed  and  permitted  to 
be  seen  the  feeling  of  pride  which  a  true 
Frenchman  ought  to  experience  when  he  hears 
a  eulogy  pronounced  upon  his  native  country. 
After  him,  Principal  C.  G.  Bounds,  expressed 
himself  in  a  similar  way,  recalling  that  which 
he  personally  owed  to  the  works  of  M.  Ferdi- 
nand Bttisson,  director  of  primary  teaching, 
and  to  other  French  educators;  he  spoke  with 
profound  conviction,  and  M.  CompayrS  must 
have  retired  satisfied."  Very  satisfied,  indeed, 
with  having  called  forth,  in  favor  of  France, 
manifestations  so  flattering;  and  still  more 
moved,  above  all,  in  hearing  some  minutes 
after,  Mr.  Barnard  himself,  with  the  influence 
of  his  great  age.  with  tone  still  strong  of  his 
prophetic  voice,  do  homage  to  our  advance  in 
national  education,  and  to  cry  out :  *'French- 
men  of  to-day  have  the  honor  of  realizing  and 
putting  In  practice  the  great  ideas  of  their 
fathers  of  1789." 

In  all  this  vast  exposition,  the  thing  we  most 
wished  to  learn,  was  all  that  which  concerns 
American  pedagogy  itself;  to  discover  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
teaching,  the  tendencies  which  direct  educa- 
tion in  one  sense  or  another — in  a  word,  the 
spirit,  of  American  pedagogy.  We  will  notice 
only  a  few  points. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  Americans  have  ap- 
peared to  us  very  well  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  perfecting  themselves,  of  going  always 
farther  and  higher,  in  the  path  of  reforms,  to- 
ward the  ideal  of  education.  There  is  nothing 
among  them  resembling  proud  satisfaction, 
content  with  its  work  and  seeing  nothing  be- 
yond. Forward,  is  their  motto  In  pedagogy  as 
in  everything  else. 

To  see  how  anxious  they  are  to  flnd  out  what 
is  done  in  foreign  countries,  sufBces  to  perceive 
that  they  only  want  to  do  still  better  than  they 
have  hitherto  done^  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  examples  giv^en  by  other  natioxra. 

In  the  eager  visits  made  to  our  educational 
exposition,  we  have  had  proof  of  their  curi- 
osity, of  their  desire  of  seeing  and  knowing. 
Ab  all  men  whose  minds  are  active  and  sharp,- 
the  Americans  ask  many  questions,  and 
they  do  not  converse,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  for  the  pleasure  of  shining,  to  exhibit 
some  intellectual  brilliancy;  no,  but  only  to 
ask,  to  learn,  to  extract  by  conversation,  from 
the  minds  of  the  persons  addressed,  all  that 
which  can  furnish  hints  useful  and  adapted  to 
their  occupations. 

They  do  not  wait  for  one  to  criticise  them. 

I  would  not  represent  them  as  more  modest 

han  they  are;  they  are  not  so  at  all;  and  more 


than  once,  by  their  claims,  by  their  boasting 
even,  they  have  reminded  me  of  my  dear  com- 
patriots, the  Gascons,  those  amiable  boasters. 
That  does  not  hinder  them  from  speaking  of 
their  faults,  their  imperfections.  Just  because 
they  wish  to  be  first  in  everything,  and  because 
it  is  their  ambition  to  surpass  everybody,  they 
have,  thanks  to  their  foresight,  the  conscious- 
ness of  that  which  they  lack;  and  they  conse- 
quently experience  the  need  of  seeking  more 
perfect  models  elsewhere. 

Just  as  in  the  composite  architecture  of  the 
magnificent  palaces  which  served  at  once  for 
adornment  and  shelter  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position, inventive  genius  was  shown  very 
much  less  than  the  successful  imitation  of  all 
styles,  so  in  their  system  of  education,  what- 
ever they  have  already  to  be  proud  of,  they 
are  ready  to  introduce  and  to  adopt  all  the 
new  features  whose  superiority  shall  have  been 
demonstrated  by  a  conscientious  study  of  for- 
eign systems.  So,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  point 
out  that  which  is  dangerous  or  faulty  in  the 
methods  which  they  have  hitherto  adopted 
without  waiting  for  some  one  to  urge  them  to 
the  admission.  This  was  shown  emphatically 
in  a  number  of  papers  read  at  the  congresses. 
A  paper  was  read  in  which  the  advantages  of 
co-education  were  shown,  but  in  which  the 
dangers  were  also  pointed  out  (an  address  by 
Mrs.  Johnston, professor  in  Oberlin  University.) 
Another  in  which  the  prosperity  of  American 
universities  was  treated,  but  in  which  was  also 
shown  dissatisfaction  with  their  too  utilitarian 
tendencies  (address  of  Prof.  Charles  Little,  of 
Northwestern  Uuiversity).  How  many  other 
interesting  confessions  did  we  not  have  made, 
which  showed  the  utmost  franknessi  It  Is 
thus  that  President  Angell  declares  that 
* 'socialism  and  humbug  are  everywhere." 
President  Blanchard,  of  Wheaton  College, 
cries  out:  ''All  the  efforts  to  educate  will  be 
vain  so  long  as  there  are  7,000  saloons  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  alone.*"  Superintendent  Lane 
observes  that  there  are  few  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  do  not  know  how  to  read 
and  write,  but  that  on  the  other  hand  there  Is 
a  considerable  number  of  those  whose  moral 
education  is  absolutely  neglected. 

Professor  Hale,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
complains  that  the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  D.Sc. 
are  conferred  readily  by  institutions  of  very 
low  standing. 

In  discussing  another  order  of  subjects. 
Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  while  remarking  that 
the  evil  which  he  notices  comes  from  the  inces- 
sant and  prodigious  increase  of  populatiOD, 
admits  that  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Chi- 
cago 60,000  places  are  needed  for  children  of 
school  age. 

A  people  who  publicly  and  conscientlouBly 
criticise  their  institutions  thus,  would  hardly 
pass  for  a  people  infatuated  with  themselves.  It 
is  clear  that  there  is  in  America  a  piofound  tense 
of  what  has  already  been  accomplffhed,  how- 
ever great  that  has  been,  and  that  in  their 
search  for  improvements,  they  look  to  the 
foreigner*  not  in  idle  talk,  but  for  the  purpoae 
of  instruction  and  correction. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  appeared  tons 
that  in  this  search  after  perfection,  the  United 
States  at  times   incline   to  follow  as  a  model 
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Germany  rather  than  England  or  France.  We 
already  knew  that  American  students  pre- 
ferred Oerman  universities  to  the  French, 
and  that  those  who  came  to  the  continent 
passed  by  Paris  to  go  to  Berlin  and  to  Vienna, 
But  the  congresses  disclosed  to  us  the  force  of 
Oerman  influence  in  a  country  where  immigra- 
tion has  established  so  many  powerful  colonies; 
400,oou  Germans,  it  is  said,  are  in  Chicago; 
200,000,  and  perhaps  more,  in  New  York,  and 
as  many  in  Brooklyn.  A  session  of  the  entire 
congress  on  general  education  was  devoted  to 
(he  study  of  the  pedagogic  principles  of  Her- 
bart,  and  the  number,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  participants  in  this  special  congress,  re- 
vealed to  us  the  fact  that  there  was  a  whole 
school  of  American  pedagogues  who  swore  by 
Herbart  only,  and  who  consider  the  German 
philosopher  as  master  par  excelletice. 

It  would  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  one 
of  this,  to  run  through  the  program  of  the  his- 
tory of  education,  such  as  we  find  laid  down,  for 
example,  in  the  normal  school  for  teachers  in 
Gookoounty,in  the  city  itself  of  Chicago.  French 
educators  are  hardly  mentioned;  Rousseau  is 
the  only  one,  I  believe,  who  cuts  any  figure; 
and  it  is  to  Herbart,  to  Ziller,  to  Stoy,  to 
Rein,  that  is  attributed  the  merit  ,of  having 
founded  a  theory  of  education.  I  know  well, 
and  I  have  personal  reasons  to  know  It,  that 
this  exclusive  predilection  for  German  peda- 
gogy is  not  general  in  America;  that  French 
authors  meet  there  a  good  reception,  and  that 
they  are  gladly  translated.  And  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  American  intelligence,  both  by  its 
faults  and  by  its  good  qualities,  appears  to  me 
to  be  more  closely  related  to  the  clearness,  sim- 
plicity, and  social  and  practical  character  of 
the  French  genius  than  to  the  obscure  pro- 
fundity of  the  German  genius. 

It  is  not  less  true  that  our  Influence  as  re- 
gards science  and  the  cause  of  education,  is 
opposed  and  called  in  question.  Without  doubt 
the  novels  of  Zola,  as  those  of  Balzac,  are  in 
everybody's  hands;  French  dancers  make  a 
great  stir  In  New  York  and  in  Chicago;  the 
Paris  fashions  also  have  their  influence  in 
these  cities.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine 
our  ambition  to  these  things;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  neglected  If  we  wish  to  maintain 
the  influence  of  French  thought,  and  by  the 
circulation  of  our  philosophic  and  scientific 
works,  to  unite  the  sympathies  of  old  France 
and  young  America. 

In  the  third  place — but  it  is  really  impos- 
sible, in  the  space  allotted  to  us,  to  go  through 
with  this  analysis.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
pointing  out,  pell-mell,  some  other  of  our  im- 
pressloDS.  And  perhaps  this  **pell-meir*  Itself 
w\\\  correspond  more  exactly  to  the  reality  of 
things.  American  pedagogy  has  appeared  to 
us  to  present,  in  reality,  the  most  astonishing 
contrasts;  it  oscillates  between  tendencies 
the  most  contradictory.  We  know  in  what 
honor  athletic  sports  are  held  there,  how  phys- 
ical exercises  are  encouraged  there,  with  what 
enthusiasm  foot-ball  and  base-ball  are  played; 
in  which  games,  trained  men  from  Yale  and 
Harvard  above  all,  contend  In  memorable  con- 
flicts. At  the  congress  of  physical  education, 
all  that  can  be  said  was  said  In  favor  of  mus- 
cular development  considered  as  an  element  of 


bodily  health,  and  also  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
moral  energy.  But  It  was  here  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  congress,  Rev.  0.  H.  Payne,  of 
New  York,  spoke,  and  showed,  not  without  in- 
dignation, the  bad  sides  of  the  annual  athletic 
contests.  He  denounced  the  bad  behavior,  the 
excesses,  the  shameful  conduct  of  thousands 
of  young  men  who  celebrate  these  games 
each  year  in  New  York.  * 'Their  acts,"  cried 
he,  '*are  absolutely  outrageous;  they  make  the 
city  blush  to  witness  their  games.  I  call  upon 
all  the  presidents  of  colleges  to  put  an  end  to 
such  ways  of  engaging  in  athletic  sports." 

You  think  as  everybody,  that  American  edu- 
cation, the  education  of  merchants,  business 
men,  practical  men,  ought  to  have  as  a  founda- 
tion, from  the  very  beginning,  positive  studies, 
the  elements  of  sciences,  all  that  which  pre- 
pares modern  intelligence.  That  is  certainly 
correct,  upon  the  whole,  but  the  mystic  ten- 
dencies, Froebelian  reminiscences,  are,  not, 
however,  strange  to  the  American  mind. 

The  religious  idea  has  its  influence.  Here, 
for  example,  in  the  congress  of  kindergartens, 
is  Miss  Marion  Forster  Washburn,  of  Illinois, 
who  '*  does  not  want  the  children  taught  to 
read  before  being  taught  to  observe,  to  hear, 
to  have  experience  in  the  great  book  of  na- 
ture, before  they  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  universal  language,  the  language  of  sym- 
bolism, which  goes  directly  from  the  heart  of 
God  to  the  heart  of  man." 

Another  contrast:  The  utilitarian  tenden- 
cies of  superior  teaching  in  America  are 
known;  they  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  con- 
gresses as  we  have  said.  And  yet  in  no  country 
of  the  world  has  the  cause  of  Greek  studies 
been  defended  so  well  as  it  was  done  In  one  of 
the  sessions  held  at  Chicago,  where  against 
hardly  two  or  three  opponents,  more  than 
twenty  professors  of  universities  energetically 
supported  the  pedagogic  rights  of  Hellenism, 
in  the  name  of  tradition  at  first,  and  also  by 
reason  of  their  historic  and  intrinsic  value, and 
by  reason  of  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  literature 
and  language.  And  yet  these  studies  are  re- 
moved in  the  highest  degree  from  utilitarian 
studies. 

Must  we  not  conclude  from  these  opposing 
tendencies,  from  this  diversity  of  opinion,  that 
the  spirit  of  American  pedagogy  is  above 
everything  a  spirit  of  liberty,  which  Is  open  to 
all  tendencies  which  do  not  impose  any  routine, 
which  gets  clear  of  all  imperative  forms, which 
seeks  continually,  and  often  realizes,  progress. 
Liberty,  whose  beautiful  statue  one  salutes  on 
entering  the  harbor  of  New  York,  hovers  over, 
and  everywhere  rules  over,  the  United  States. 
To  liberty  Is  due  the  multiplicity  of  schools  as 
well  as  the  superabundance  of  religious  sects, 
in  a  country  where  Protestantism  under  so 
many  forms  of  distinct  beliefs,  treats  Catholi- 
cism with  respect;  where, in  Catholicism  itself, 
unchangeable  unity  of  doctrine  is  not  main- 
tained, and  which  sees  growing  up  by  the  side 
of  universities  faithful  to  the  pure  Jesuitical 
spirit.  Catholic  universities  animated  by  an  en- 
tirely different  spirit;  for  example,  that  noble 
Catholic  university  at  Washington,  recently 
organized  with  so  muchglory  by  Bishop  Eeane, 
who  was  one  of  the  orators  most  heard  at  the 
congresses  of  Chicago. 
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Thk  Stbiks  at  Shank's;  Sequel  to  '*  Black 
Beauty."  Pamphlet,  01  pages;  price,  10. 
cents.       *• 

This  Is  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Humane  Society,  of  which  Greo.  T.  Angell 
Is  president.    Address,  19  Milk  street,  Boston. 


First  Quabtbb-Cbntuby  of  thr  State 
NoBMAL  School,  Whitbwatbb,  Wis.,  is  a 
clean,  well-printed,  well-bound  book  of  196 
pages.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  school, 
sketches  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
taught  In  it,  and  of  the  pupils  who  have  grad- 
oated  from  it.  It  is  a  book  of  interest  to 
others  than  those  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  school. 

OuTitiNBS  OF  Pbdagooics;  by  Prof.  W.  Rein. 
Translated  by  C.  C.  and  Ida  J.  Van  Liew. 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.;  142  pages;  price  75 
cents. 

Prof.  Rein  is  known  as  the  best  expounder 
of  the  pedagogic  system  of  Herbart.  His  sem- 
inary and  practice-school  at  Jena  is  world-re- 
nowned. Teachers  from  America  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  flock  to  Jena  ever  year  to 
study  under  him.  To  those  who  are  anxious 
to  know  what  Herbartianism  in  education 
stands  for,  this  book  will  prove  to  be  of  great 
Interest.  One  cannot  help  feeling,  however, 
that  it  might  have  been  easier  to  read,  while 
losing  nothing  of  its  excellence. 


Thbobt  akd  Pbacticb  of  Teaching.  D.  P. 
Page.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Price,  in  paper,  50  cents. 

This  reprint  of  the  best  known  pedagogical 
book  in  the  world  is  No.  3  of  Mr.  Bardeen's 
^'Standard  Teachers'  Library."  The  volume 
before  us  is  well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and 
presents  the  text  as  it  was  originally  prepared 
by  the  author.  It  also  contains  a  brief  sketch 
of  Mr.  Page's  life  and  labors,  twenty-eight 
pages  of  valuable  notes,  and  a  topical  analysis 
of  the  whole  book.  The  small  cost  of  the  book 
puts  it  within  the  means  of  the  humblest 
teacher  of  the  school  at  the  cross-roads. 


Gbbman  Histobical  Reading  Book.  By  H. 
S.  Berseford-Webb.  Published  by  Henry 
Holt  A  Co.    Price,  90  cents. 

This  is  a  little  work  well  arranged  and  full 
of  historical  fat.  It  is  made  up  of  excerpts 
from  standard  historical  works.  A  double 
index,  one  giving  the  contents  in  order  of  diffi- 
culty and  one  in  chronological  order,  is  a 
feature  of  the  work.  The  explanatory  notes 
are  full,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
determine,  accurate.  The  common  fault  of 
omitting  the  placing  of  numbers  beside  the 
words  to  be  explained  in  the  notes  is  here,  un- 
fortunately, present,  which  Is  the  only  fault 
we  notice. 


How  TO  Study  and  Teach  Hibtobt,  with  pu» 
tlcular  reference  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

This  handsome  volume  of  346  pages  beloofi 
to  the  International  Educational  Series  pub- 
lishing by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  book  coo- 
tains  a  valuable  index.  We  need  not  say  to 
those  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hinsdale  and  hit 
writings  that  he  says  things  worth  saying  In 
this  book,  and  that  he  says  them  (tell. 


Habpbb  &  Castle's  iNDUcnvE  Ubbek  Pbuixb. 
Published  by  The  American  Book  Co. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  thorough  work,  em- 
bracing all  that  is  necessary  for  the  acqniil- 
tion  of  a  good  foundation  in  the  principles  of 
the  language.  It  is  a  good  example  of  con- 
centration of  energy.  The  pupil  Is  imme- 
diately brought  into  contact  with  the  reading 
of  Greek,  and  no  time  is  lost  In  learning  that 
which  is  of  no  value.  The  observations  and 
questions  are  concise  and  perfectly  intelligible. 
More  teaching  of  this  nature  is  needed  in  the 
classics,  to  Insure  appreciation  of  these  Ito- 
guages. 


Thb  Contents  of  Childben's  Mnn>s;  by  G. 
Stanley  Hall.     Limp  cloth;  price,  25  cents. 

HoBACE  Mann;  His  Life  and  Educatiohal 
Wobk;  by  Ossian  H.  Lang.  Paper  cover;  15 
cents. 

Rousseau  and  His  Emil6;  by  the  same  an* 
thor.  Same  style  and  price.  All  these  little 
books  are  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  A  Co.; 
New  York. 

Dr.  Hairs  book  created  quite  a  stir  several 
years  ago.  The  text  of  Rousseau's  **EmIlI^" 
is  not  given;  but  Mr.  Lang  indirectly  gives 
some  of  its  best  points,  and  some  of  its  contra- 
dictious and  absurdities.  Therei  is,  also,  a 
brief  outline  of  the  author's  life  and  character. 


CoLEbiDGE,  Selections  fbom  His  Prose  WBr^ 
INGS.    Price  to  teachers,  35  cents. 

Specimens  of  Abgumentation,  Modkev. 
Price  to  teachers,  50  cents. 

Those  books  are  well  printed  on  good  paper, 
and  bound  in  stiff  paper  covers,  by  Henry  Holt 
&  Co,  New  York.  They  are  prepared  for  the 
use  of  students  and  contain  useful  explanatory 
notes. 

In  the  Selectitma,  we  have  an  introduction  by 
the  editor.  Prof.  Henry  A.  Beers;  a  short  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Coleridge;  his  **Literary 
Criticism;"  "Autobiographical,"  "Psychology 
and  Political  and  Social  Philosophy;"  and  a 
few  pages  of  aphorisms  and  short  sentences  from 
his  writings.  The  Specimens  contain  Lord 
Chatham's  famous  speech  on  the  War  la 
America;  a  speech  of  Lord  Mansfield;  the  first 
of  the  famous  Junius*  letters;  a  lecture  by 
Huxley  on  Evolution;  the  speech  of  Brsklneln 
behalf  of  Lord  George  Oordon;  and  that  most 
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remarkable  speech  made  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  In  Liverpool,  In  1863.  All  ihis  is  very 
choice  literature,  in  a  very  convenient  form. 

A  FiBST  Book  in  Aloebba;   by  Wallace  C. 

Boyden,  A.M.,  sub-master  of  Boston  Normal 

School.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  attractive  little  book,  and  it 
seems  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  leading  of  the  pupil  from 
what  he  has  learned  in  Al\ithmetic  on  to  the 
generalizations  of  Algebra.  While  the  book  is 
adapted  to  any  beginner  in  the  subject,  the 
author  had  specially  in  mind  the  higher  classes 
in  the  grammar  schools.  The  course  in  such 
schools  will  be  certainly  **  enriched**  when  the 
pupils  form  the  acquaintance  of  some  such 
book  as  this  instead  of  frittering  away  their 
time  over  the  useless  matter  and  puzzling 
conundrums  that  make  up  so  large  a  part  of 
the  '*  higher*'  arithmetics. 

ELAJBPBB    Aim      MiLLBB'S       VBBeiL*8     ^NBID. 

Published  by  the  American  Book  Co. 

This  book  has  been  examined  by  us  with 
mach  care  and  Interest. 

It  opens  with  a  thorough  introduction  which 
in  itself  is  a  good  commentary.  Instead  of  the 
grammatical  explanations*  being  given  with  the 
other  comments,  they  are  wisely  contained  in 
the  introduction,  and  referred  to  as  occasion 
requires.  The  numerous  passages  taken  from 
modern  literature,  by  way  of  comparison,  can 
not  but  stimulate  a  literary  interest  in  the 
minds  of  students.  Far  too  little  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  literary  side  of  classics,  as 
taught  in  many  public  schools.  One  fault  in 
the  work,  and  one  which  seems  to  us  serious, 
Is  the  lack  of  attention  to  d^rtootton,  in  th^ 
▼ocabnlary.  But  on  the  whole,  the  aim  of 
this  series  of  text-books  is  well  carried  out  in 
this  work. 

SoHBAB     AND     BusTUM;    Matthew    Arnold. 

Thb  CoinHG  OF  Abthub,  and  The  Passing 
OF  Abthub;  Alfred  Tennyson.  These  are 
Nos.  184  and  130,  re8pectiyely,of  **Maynard*s 
Bnglish  Classic  Series.**  Maynard,  Merrill 
A  Co.;  New  12%rk. 

These  books  are  in  pamphlet  form,  well 
printed,  with  useful  notes;  the  single  numbers 
are  mailed  for  24  cents  each.  Among  the  num- 
erous publications  of  classic  English  in  cheap 
form,  this  series  Is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  teachers,  reading  clubs,  and  private  stu- 
dents. 

ETANeELINE,     WITH      BXPLANATOBT     NOTEB. 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.     110  pages.    Price, 
34  cents. 

This  is  No.  135-6  of  **Maynard's  English 
Classic  Series.'*  The  book  is  well  printed,  on 
good  paper,  and  is  bound  in  stiff  covers.  It 
eonUins  a  short  sketch  of  Longfellow's  life, 
and  some  extrabcts  from  eminent  men  concern- 
log  the  poet  and  his  writings.  Toung  readers 
will  And  the  notes  helpful. 


In  ^^QceOit^B  MHaierwerke**  as  arranged  and 
explained  by  Dr.  Wm.  Bernhardt,  Messrs.  D. 
G.  Heath  A  Co.  have  given  us  a  charming  and 
useful  work.  Goethe  is  always  interesting, 
when  understood,  and  this  work  is  an  admira- 
ble assistant  to  his  understanding.  The  ex- 
planatory notes  are  more  than  ordinarily  full. 
Most  of  Ocethe's  poems  have  a  meaning  con- 
cealed **  between  the  lines,**  which  this  author 
has  kindly  interpreted  for  ud.  He  raises  the 
curtain  and  lets  us  in  behind  the  scenes, where 
he  exposes  the  motive  of  the  work,  the  circum- 
stances prompting  its  production,  the  mode  of 
its  poetic  manufacture,  and  its  salient  literary 
qualities.  He  has  given  us  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  mastery  of  the  Germr.n  language,  and  as  a 
help  in  comprehending  Goethe,  his  work  can- 
not receive  too  much  praise. 


The  Magaaines. 

The  Eindebgabtbn  News  is  published  at 
50  cents  a  year,  by  the  Milton  Bradley  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Education,  published  by  Kasson  A  Palmer, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Is  now  issuing  Volume  XIV. 
Price,  ^3.00  a  year. 

Mark  Twain*s  story,  *'Pudd*n  head  Wilson,*' 
in  The  CentwrUt  grows  in  interest  and  power, 
with  every  number. 

The  KiNDEBeABTEN  Magazine  for  Febru- 
ary contains  a  portrait  of  the  late  Miss  E.  P. 
Peabody.  Price,  91.50  per  year.  Woman's 
Temple,  Chicago. 

The  School  Re'^w,  January  number,  en- 
ters upon  its  second  volume.  Pres.  J.  G. 
Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  is  the  editor. 
It  is  published  at  Hamilton,  New  York;  price 
91.50  per  volume,  of  ten  numbers. 

The  Indian  Helpeb  is  issued  weekly  from 
the  Indian  Industrial  school,  at  Carlisle,  Penn. 
It  Is  printed  by  the  Indian  boys  of  the  school, 
and  Is  filled  with  Interesting  matter  relatiug  to 
that  interesting  school.  Price,  10  cents  a 
year. 

The  School  Boabd  Joubnal  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  appearance;  and  it  is  richer 
in  fresh  and  valuable  educatioual  news  than 
almost  any  other  journal  we  receive.  Perhaps 
this  last  qualification  In  statement  is  unneces- 
sary. 

Godey's  Magazine  for  February  appears  in 
a  new  and  most  attractive  cover,  and  with 
many  innovations  and  improvements  in  the 
inside  of  the  magazine.  In  every  respect 
this  number  Is  the  most  attractive  ever  issued 
by  the  Godey  Publishing  Company.  It  has  a 
choice  and  varied  contents,  the  opening  ar- 
ticle, '*  How  to  Make  Money  in  Wall  Street," 
being  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Clews. 

GOLDTHWAIT*S  GeOGBAPHICAL  MAGAZINE. — 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  do  not  see  how  any 
teacher  of  geography  can  afford  to  do  without 
OoldthwaiWa  Qeographical  Magazine.  It  is  not 
only  interesting,  but  it  contains  a  treasure  of 
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MMoble  material  which  can  be  found  nowhere 
else.  The  '*  Vagaries  of  the  Mississippi  River," 
in  the  combined  number  10-12,  of  volume  V, 
is  worth  more  than  the  whole  volume  costs. 


Bditorial  Notes. 

Pagers  Theory  and  Practice,  good  edition, 
for  50  cents,  or  for  nothing.    See  our  ad. 

Honticello,  111.,  is  to  have  a  fine  new  school- 
house.  The  plans  for  it  have  Jnst  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Prin.  J.  W.  Gibson,  of  Sterling,  Illinois,  has 
written  a  "History  of  the  Civil  War,  for  use  in 
Schools,"  which  A.  Flanagan,  of  Chicago,  will 
soon  publish. 

The  Piatt  County  Bepviblican  (Illinois)  comes 
out  vigorously  for  Supt.  George  B.  Sbawhan, 
of  Champaign,  as  a  candidate  for  state  su- 
perintendent. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  assumed  his  duties  as 
professor  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Mrs. 
Van  Llew  arrived  a  few  days  later;  they  are 
now  housekeeping  at  Normal. 

Prof.  R.  D.  JDnes  and  family  have  returned 
from  Germany,  and  are  now  nicely  settled  at 
Swarthmore,  Penn.  The  professor  is  very 
happy  in  his  new  work  at  the  college,  and  the 
family  are  delighted  with  their  surroundings. 

Prof.  Daniel  Wilkins,  formerly  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  McLean  county,  Illinois, 
died  in  Chicago,  January  2.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  he  was  prominent  in  educational  affairs  in 
the  state,  and  was  an  origipal  member  of  the 
board  of  education. 

Secretary  J.  W.  Dickinson,  so  long  at  the 
head  of  the  State  Board  of  Ekiucation  in  Mass- 
achusetts, has  resigned.  Superintendent  T. 
B.  Stockweirs  service  in  a  similar  position  in 
Rhode  Island  is  two  years  greater  than  that  of 
Secretary  Dickinson. 

Supt.  Charles  F.  Meserve,  who  has  done 
snch  excellent  work  for  several  years,  as  the 
head  of  the  Haskell  Institute  for  Indians,  near 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  now  leaves  that  position  to 
assume  the  presidency  of  Shaw  University,  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

S.  R.  Niles,  for  many  years  the  head  of  a  suc- 
cessful advertising  house  in  Boston,  died  re- 
cently. But  the  business  will  be  continued 
by  The  S.  JR.  NHe9  Adverti&ino  Agency,  a  cor- 
poration organized  before  Mr.  Nlles*s  death. 
Carl  G.  Zerrahn  is  general  manager. 

«  We  are  glad  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding 
*'hard  times,**  the  attendance  at  the  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Valparaiso,  has  not 
fallen  off  this  year;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  Is 
greater  than  ever  before.  There  are  more  than 
200  members  in  the  scientific  class  alone. 

The  first  book  on  teaching  that  we  ever  read 
was  Page's  Theory  and  Practice.  Its  in  fiuence 
has  gone  with  us  for  more  than  forty  years. 
And  it  is  just  as  good  for  a  young  teacher  to- 


day as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  See  onr  ad- 
vertisement on  another  page,  and  find  out  how 
you  can  get  the  book,  for  nothing. 

Prof.  D.  R.  A.  Thorp,  of  Ottawa,  Illinois, 
passed  away  suddenly  in  December  last.  He 
retired  in  his  usual  health,  and  was  found  dead 
In  his  bed  the  next  morning.  Heart  disease 
was  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  had  been  city 
superintendent  for  thirteen  years.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age. 

We  note,  among  the  topics  and  questions  for 
stata  examination  used  at  Columbus,  O.,  in 
December  last,  the  first  in  psychology  is  aa 
follows:  **  Name  the  three  primary  divisions 
of  the  mind,  and  give  an  outline  (divisions  aod 
subdivisions)  of  the  first  division. 

Query.  Has  the  mind  any  divlHons?  Is  it 
composed  of  something,  plus  something 
else,  etc.? 

KILLIKe  TWO  BIRDS  WITH  ONV   STONX. 

How?  By  getting  two  new  subscribers  for 
The  Public-School  Joubnal,  you  can  put 
the  best  teacher's  journal  in  America  Into  the 
hands  of  two  of  your  friends,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  for  yourself  that  prince  among  the 
books  for  teachers.  Page's  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice.   See  our  ad. 

Prof.  George  R.  Eleeberger,  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  San  Jose,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  its  recent  session;  Prof.  M.  L.  Sey- 
mour, of  the  Chico  State  Noimal,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  and 
Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  State  University, 
is  a  member  of  the  committee  on  manual  train- 
ing. 

On  January  25,  the  school  house  at  Kenney, 
Illinois,  was  burned.  We  have  noted  for  a 
long  time  that  a  day  or  two  of  extremely  cold 
weather  is  sure  to  bring  news  of  the  burning  of 
one  or  more  school  houses.  This  fact  points 
unmistakably  to  want  of  care  on  the  part  of 
builders  or  janitor,  or  both.  Directors  and 
boards  of  education  should  give  these  matters 
the  closest  attention. 

State  Superintendent  L.  E.  Wolfe,  of  Mis- 
souri, is  making  an  educatloftal  tour  of  that 
state.  He  is  not  talking  to  the  teachers  alone, 
but  to  the  people  as  well.  In  this  way,  he  is 
brlDging  educational  truth  to  the  notice  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  people  each  week.  He 
recognizes  the  fact,  often  overlooked,  that,  in 
order  to  the  putting  of  educational  affairs  on 
any  sound  basis,  the  people  must  be  both 
aroused  and  instructed. 

Th^  following  are  some  of  the  important  top- 
ics to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
mentof  Superintendence,  at  Richmond,  Feb- 
ruary 20-23:  The  South  and  its  Problems; 
The  Improvement  of  Teachers  now  in  the 
Schools;  Enriching  the  Elementary  GoorMs; 
The  Improvement  of  Teachers  in  Rural 
Schools;  Presentation  and  Dis<Snssion  of  the 
Report  of  the  '^Committee  of  Ten"  on  the  Cor- 
riculum  for  Secondary  Schools. 
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Helen  Sh&fer,  President  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, died  on  January  20. 

Mr.  John  M.  Ghansler  has  resigned  hts  posi- 
tion to  become  deputy  In  county  clerk's  office, 
at  Oswego,  Kansas. 

J.  M.  B.  Sin,  tormerly  principal  of  the  Mich- 
igan Normal  School,  has  been  appointed  and 
confirmed  as  minister  to  Corea. 

Prof.  C.  A.  McMurry  began  an  *'Ez tension 
Course**  of  lectures  on  Pedagogy,  January  30, 
before  the  teachers  of  Piatt  county.  111. 

The  elegant  ladies*  boarding  hall  connected 
with  the  college  at  Eureka,  111.,  burned  on  Jan. 
11.  The  supposed  cause  was  a  defective  flue; 
loss,  about  915,000. 

The  Styathtm  Eduoalional  Journal  reports 
that  the  legislatui^  of  Georgia,  '*  after  a  long, 
hard  fight,**  passed  a  law  requiring  the  quar- 
terly payment  of  teachers. 

The  New  England  Journal  of  EducaUon^  for 
January  18,  has  an  article  on  ''  English  in 
Secondary  Schools,**  by  Prof.  Edward  I.  Man- 
ley;  he  is  now  taking  post-graduate  work  at 
Harvard. 

Edward  B.  Swett,  formerly  of  Bloomington, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
sity, has  resigned  his  law  business  In  Chicago, 
and  assumes  the  management  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Hotel. 

We  take  orders  for  Webster's  Dictionaries, 
among  the  other  good  things  with  which  we 
can  supply  teachers  and  schools.  Any  persons 
in  want  of  the  ** old  reliable**  Will  do  well  to 
send  their  orders  to  this  office. 

Supt.  E.  A.  Oastman,  of  Decatur,  111.,  has 
bought  a  farm  in  Piatt  county.  So  says  the 
FiaU Cminty  Republican.  We  have  confidence 
that  **Enoch**  would  make  a  successful  farmer, 
bnt  the  schools  need  him  a  while  longer. 

January  23  occurred  two  disastrous  fires. 
One  destroyed  the  new  shops  connected  with 
Purdue  University  atLaFayette,  Indiana;  loss 
reported  at  $200,000;  the  other  consumed  the 
conservatory  of  music  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
loss,  S20,000. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhat- 
tan, Kan.,  reports  an  enrollment  of  461  for  the 
present  term.  A  free  course  of  lectures  to 
farmers,  continuing  from  February  6  to  Feb- 
ruary 17,  will  be  given  at  the  ^^ollege  by  the 
president  and  professors. 

We  see  It  reported .  that  State  Supt.,  J.  W. 
Anderson,  of  California,  recently  said  that  if 
he  were  returning  to  the  work  of  teaching,  he 
would  prefer  a  c  mntry  school  to  any  other 
position  in  the  profession;  that,  when  he  be- 
gan teaching  in  San  Francisco,  he  found  that 
pupils  who  came  in  from  the  country  made 
better  progress  than  those  raised  in  the  city, 
he  thought  the  difference  was  '*  due  to  their 
greater  push  and  mental  power.**  There  is 
much  in  our  own  experience  that  is  in  accord 
with  all  this. 


Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  publish  a  full  program 
for  a  school  celebration  of  Washington*B  birth- 
day, with  the  music  for  the  songs.  They  also 
publish  a  large  quantity  of  supplementary 
music  for  school  use,  which  can  be  ordered  by 
number,  from  their  coda,  or  catalogue. 

The  Standard,  Sterling,  111.,  occupies  more 
than  two  full  pages  with  an  excellent  report  of 
the  recent  joint  meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
Lee  and  Whiteside  counties.  We  think  that 
is  better  than  giving  an  equal  or  greater 
amount  to  details  of  the  Mitchell-Corbett  fight. 
It  really  seems  so  to  us,  but  we  may  be  pecu- 
liar, a  little  cranky. 

For  Sl.OO,  Geo.  T.  Angell,  10  Milk  St.,  Bos- 
ton, will  send  one  hundred  copies  of  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Anna  Sewell,  the  author  of  Blade 
Beauty.  The  life  of  the  author  was  as  re- 
markable in  some  respects  as  the  book  she 
wrote;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  all  who  have 
read  her  book  will  desire  to  read  the  sketch  of 
her  life.  Fewer  copies  than  one  hundred  will 
be  sent  at  the  same  rate. 

State  Superintendent  Baab,  of  Illinois,  has 
Issued  circular  22,  on  the  "Vaccination  of 
School  Children.**  He  holds .  that  school 
boards  may  demand  that  children  be  vaccin- 
ated as  a  condition  of  attending  school — that 
this  power  is  given  under  the  law  creating  the 
state  board  of  health,  one  paragraph  of  which 
he  quotes.  He  decides  that  school  funds  can- 
not be  used  lawfully,  to  defray  the  expenseoof 
vaccination. 

In  his  recent  inaugural,  Gov.  Greenhalge,  of 
Massachusetts,  spoke  some  strong  and  appre- 
ciative words  respecting  education.  He  seems 
to  be  favorable  to  more  state  normal  schools, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
five  in  that  state,  splendidly  equipped,  and  the 
further  fact  that  Massachusetts  has  a  larger 
percentage  of  normally-trained  teachers  than 
other  states. 

Mr.  George  W.  Bachelder,  of  Bloomington, 
111.,  died  suddenly  on  Jan.  13;  old  age  and  2o 
grippe,  the  cause.  He  was  about  seventy -five 
years  old,  but  had  not  entirely  given  up  busi- 
ness. For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  well- 
known  to'  the  teachers  of  Illinois  and  the 
neighboring  stales,  as  one  of  the  shrewdest 
and  most  genial  of  the  fraternity  of  book 
agents.  For  many  years  he  has  represented 
the  interests  of  Webster*s  dictionaries. 

Bichard  Hovey,  the  rising  young  poet,  was 
recently  married  to  Mrs.  Henrietta  Russell,  of 
Boston,  in  which  city  the  young  couple  will 
reside.  Mr.  Hovey  is  the  son  of  Oten,  Charles 
E.  Hovey,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  he  was 
born  in  Normal,  Illinois,  about  thirty  years 
ago.  His  father  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Illinois  Normal  University,  which  office  he 
held  for  four  years,  or  until  he  Joined  the  army 
as  colonel  of  the  3Sd  Illinois  Infantry  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1861.  His  mother  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Presi- 
dent Cook  of  Normal,  and  of  Mrs.  Gove,  wife  of 
Supt.  Aaron  Gove  of  Denver.  A  multitude  of 
western  friends  will  wish  the  newly  wedded 
pair  long  life,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 
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Brain-Workers- 


HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

is  recommended  by  physicians  of  all  schools,  for  restoring  brain  force 
or  nervous  energy,  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous  system  has  been  re- 
duced below  the  normal  standard  by  over- work,  as  found  in  lawyers, 
teachers,  students,  and  brain- workers  generally. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Qoodman,  St.  Louis,  says:  *^Have  used  it  for  several 
years,  with  especially  good  results  in  nervous  prostration,  the  result  of 
mental  efforts;   also  in  sleepless  conditions  of  brain-worker^." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

RUriFORD  CHEfllCAL  WORKS,  Providene,  R.  I. 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUQQISTS.    ' 


The  Central  IlIiDots  Teachers*  Association 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity, at  Normal,  on  March  23  and  24.  The 
program  will  soon  be  issued. 

The  meetings  of  the  superintendents' section 
of  the  National  Educatiooal  Association  will 
begin  on  February  20,  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 
The  trip  to  that  city  will  be  a  delightful  one, 
and  the  program  is  excellent;  the  attendance 
from  the  West  should  be  large. 

Although  it  is  not  yet  settled  beyond  all 
question,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Na- 
tional Bducational  Association  will  hold  its 
meeting  next  summer  at  Duluth.  Doubtless 
all  the  western  states  will  be  represented;  but 
Illinois  ouffht  to  send  the  largest  delegation, 
as  it  has  the  largest  number  of  teachers,  and 
furthermore  the  president  is  an  Illinois  man, 
whom  all  his  brethren  delight  to  honor. 

IT  CBOPS  OUT  AeAIH. 

What  crops  out?  Why,  the  notion  that 
schools  exist,  at  least  in  some  degree,  for  the 
sake  of  the  teachers.  The  millennium  will  not 
come  till  it  is  generally  conceded  that  no  inter- 
est shall  have  any  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  schools,  but  the  henefi^  of  pupils  aUme. 

A  Toronto,  Canada,  journal  strenuously  ob- 
jects to  the  re-appointment  of  married  lady 
teachers  whose  husbands  hold  good  positions. 
It  says:  '-They  do  not  require  the  money  they 
receive,  and  keep  it  from  others,  from  young 
women  who  absolutely  need  the  places  occu- 
pied by  their  doubly  fortunate  sisters.** 


We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  last  edition  of 
McMurry*s  Pioneer  History  Stories  is  exhausted. 
We  expect  to  have  another  edition  in  a  few 
days. 

YOU  WANT  IT. 

We  have  received  several  copies  of  Edwxk- 
tUmal  Papers  by  Illinois  Science  Teachers  for 
distribution.  We  will  send  a  copy  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  five  cents  in  stamps. 

If  any  persons  who  are  arranging  for  som- 
mer  institutes  or  summer  normals,  and  whose 
list  of  instructors  is  not  complete,  will  write  to 
the  editors  of  The  Journal,  stating  what  they 
want,  we  are  con6dent  that  we  can  render 
them  valuable  assistance. 

Building  and  loan  associations  have  recently 
taken  a  very  prominent  place  among  the  bosl- 
ness  activities  of  our  city  of  Bloomingtos, 
Illinois.  For  further  information  on  this  point, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  advertisements  on 
3d  page  of  cover.  When  corresponding  with 
any  of  these  associations  don*t  fail  to  mention  • 
The  Public-School  Joubnal. 

In  a  number  of  the  best  towns  In  Indiana, 
the  superintendents  have  adopted  McMurry*! 
** General  Method,*'  for  study  in  their  teach- 
ers* meetings.  We  hear  the  best  of  reports 
from  them.  Nor  is  the  movement  confined  U> 
Indiana,  by  any  means;  the  book  is  In  nse  all 
through  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  we  have 
sent  a  large  number  to  the  states  beyond  the 
Rockies. 
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A  map  of  the  heavens,  suited  to  every  day  Id 
the  year,  for  50  cents. 

A  young  man  of  Manitoba, 

Who  was  troubled  with  colds  and  catarrh, 

**8ome  Pond*8  Extract,"  he  said, 

"Now  I  wish  that  I  had, 
I'd  be  cured  in  a  minute,  ha!  ha! 

A-ki-tchu!" 

So  would  you! 

A  Frenchman  of  some  literary  distinction, 
after  studying  English  for  a  few  months, 
wrote  to  an  American  friend:  **In  small  time 
I  can  learn  so  many  English  as  I  think  I  will 
come  at  the  America  and  go  onto  the  scaffold 
to  lecture. 

Have  you  se^'n  WorOdngUm'B  Magazinef  It 
is  a  beauty.  Look  at  our  clubbing  list,  and 
see  how  little  money  it  takes  for  one  of  our 
sobscribers  to  get  it.  Speak  quick,  for  the 
time  during  which  this  offer  holds  gooid  is  lim- 
ited. 

The  Joubnal  is  sent  to  all  subscribers  till  it 
is  ordered  stopped  and  arrtarages  paid.  Send 
orders  to  stop  to  this  offlcei'do  not  trust  in  the 
mention  to  an  agent.  We  have  sent  out  a 
large  number  of  letters  to  those  in  arrears; 
the  aggregate  amount  is  hundreds  of  dollars, 
although  the  individual  claims  are  small.  ' 
We  ask  those  who  receive  these  reminders, 
to  remit  us  at  once  while  the  matter  is  fresh 
in  mind;  we  know  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  delinquency  is  due  to  sheer  thought- 
lessness. Please  be  thoughtful  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  new  year. 


thbbs'r  some  pathos  in  this  joke. 

Gentleman  (to  poor  little  boy) — Well, 
Johnnie,  did  Santa  Glaus  put  anything  in  yodr 
stocking? 

Boy— No,  he  didn't;  but  he  would  if  it  hadn't 
a  been  for  one  thing. 

Gentleman— What's  that? 

Boy  (showing  a  bare  foot  through  a  big 
hole  in  his  shoe)— That's  that. 

SEE  THIS. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  a  large  majority  of 
our  subscribers  pay  up  their  dues,  with  com- 
mendable promptness.  But  we  have  a  consid- 
erable number  that  are  far  in  arrears, — some 
three  or  four  years.  The  aggregate  of  these 
arrearages  amounts  to  a  large  sum.  Several 
teacheuB  and  superintendents  of  prominence 
are  among  these  delinquents.  We  have  no 
doubt  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  carelessness;  but  toe  need  the  money,  and  in 
Justice  to  ourselves,  we  must  have  it. 

Santa  Glaus  can  hardly  be  called  a  saving 
clause.  He  comes  high,  but  we  must  have 
him. 

We  thought  the  language  in  our  advertise- 
ment offering  the  **Smile"  and  the  *'Frown"  as 
a  premium,  was  sufficiently  clear;  but  several 
seem  to  have  misunderstood  it.  We  have  been 
asked  to  send  the  pictures  for  one  reneioal  ac- 
companied by  the  regular  remittance  of  91. M). 
Please  to  note  that  we  offered  the  pictures  for 
two  new  subscribers  with  $3.00,  for  one  new 
subscriber  and  S2.25,  or  for  cash  $1.50  without 
any  subscription. 


Vol.  XXV.— International  Edficatian  Series. 

How  to  Study  and  Teach  History 

WITH  PARTICULAR  REFBRBNCB  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  B.  A.  HINSDALE,  Ph.D.,  LL  D. 

PBOraSflOH  07  TBI  80IBV0B  AHD  THC  ABT  OT  TSACHIKO  IN  TBB  UKIVCIMTrT  OV  MICHIGAH,  AUTBOB  OF  SCHOOLS 

AND  BTUD1B8,  TBB  OLD  NOBTBWBST,  AND  TBB  AMBBIOAN  OOTBBNMBNT. 

THE  mim  of  this  book  is  prsctiCHl,  and  was  written  with  particnlsr  reference  to  the  needs  of  elemenUry  and  second- 
ary teachers,  althoneh  it  will  be  fennd  of  interest  snd  vsloe  to  teachers  and  students  of  all  grades.  Its  main  pnr> 
pose  is  to  state  the  nses  of  history,  to  define  in  a  general  way  its  field,  to  present  and  to  illustrate  criteria  for  the 
choice  of  facts,  to  emphasize  the  organization  of  facts  wiUi  reference  to  iho  three  principles  of  aspociatlon,  to  indicate 
■onrces  of  Information,  to  describe  the  qaaliflcations  of  the  teacher,  and  finally  to  ilmstrafe  causation  and  thegroaping 
of  flic' s  by  drawing  the  outlines  of  some  important  chapters  of  American  hietory.  Ii  is  one  of  the  most  important  voH 
limes  in  the  series. 

12tno.     Pi>i««,  postpaidi  $1.50. 


Franklin  Street. 
BOSTON. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,     243  253  wabash  Ave. 

I.  3.  and  5  B^nd  Street.  NEW  YORK-  CHICAGO. 


The  Great  W  War. 


If  yon  send  15  cents  to  the  undersigned,  you  will 
recehre  bv  return  mail  "HART'S  OUTLINB  AND 
nBTHOD,"  for  teaching  the  CItII  War.    Address 

THOS.  W.  HAHT, 
Co.  Supt  of  Schools,  Vandalia,  Illinois. 
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iF^mtary, 


Wh«D  we  entered  our  noble  collage, 

Very  near  nine  monlbs  kgo. 
Our  minds  to  be  stored  with  ICDOwledge 
■Of  the  present  end  ot  jrore. 

AmonK  tbe  studies  ot  the  session 

Ot  the  year  eighteen,  snd  ninety-one, 

That  directed  e  part  of  our  attention 
In  the  works  that  meD  have  done. 

Was  that  which  treats  of  our  Vernacular, 

And  the  feate  of  lie  origination, 
And  the  biography  of  men  most  popular 

In  the  writing  of  the  nfttlon. 

We  learn  that  oar  present  tongue. 
That  we  apeak  with  eo  much  ease; 

Was  not  spoken  by  hoyooe, 
Until  the  few  last  centnrles. 

The  above  la  the  first  Inatallment  of  an  In- 
spiring poem  (1)  which  we  clip  from  oneot  oar 
contemporaries.  If  we  receive  a  request  to  do 
so  from  one  thousand  of  our  readers,  we  shall 
publish  the  rest  of  It. 


StraniTcr — What  a  cbeerless,  dreary,  depresa- 
Infc  looking  bnllding  that  Is! 

Native— Oh,  that's  only  a  school.  Do  you 
like  fine  architecture? 

"I  do." 

"Walt  till  you  see  our  new  Jail."— Ee, 


"  What  Is  a  Eepubllcan  ?"  "A  aepabllean  U 
a  sinner  mentioned  in  the  Bible."  *'  The  two 
chief  volcanoes  In  Europe?"  "Sodom  and 
Qomorrab." — Mixt  A.  C.  Omham  In  the  Cnlter- 
«Uv  Correspondent. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 

"JOAanl 
CHOCOUITE 

ehsst  Award* 

arid 'I  Columbian 
EtpMltton. 

Uh  foUowlaa  utttitt, 

1  Ii.  I  CimUTL 

I  SWEET  cimun, 
LcnnuTE, 

nTTEt, 

_  ■  "  pnrltf   of^  luMrliiV* 

■OLD  av   oBoeKiw  ■vkwywhkiim. 
MLTER  BAKER  t  CO.,  DORCHESTQl  Mttt 


Every  Teacher  sbonld  fanvc  a  copy  of 

Hans  •  Rasmussen's  •  Physical  •  Culture 

POR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  commands  are  Illustrated  by  130  half-tone  pictures.  With  this 
book,  any  teacher  can  succesafully  give  instruction  In  callathenica,  march- 
ing, and  In  wand,  dumb-bell,  and  Indian-club  exercises.    By  mall,  SI. 33. 

TROBGBFi'S    SCIBNCB   BOOK 

By  mail,  50  cents. 

Adapted  to  the  ability  of  pupils  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades. 
It  contains  observation  lessona  leading  to,  and  prrparlng  for,  the  rational 
study  of  elementary  science.  These  lessons  are  specially  adapted  to  train 
the  senses;  to  Induce  the  children  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  facta  by  their  own 
efforts,  and  to  give  them  an  interest  In  nature  that  will  never  die  out. 

Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader 

For  Pupils  of  tlie  Second  Orade,  by  mail,  33  cents. 

Many  thousands  of  this  book  are  used  throughout  the  United  States. 
See  what  one  ot  our  leading  educators  says  ot  It  after  a  trial  ot  3,TS0  copies 
in  the  scboola  ot  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

"Hsil's  Ariihmetic  Raider  hu  proTcd  Terr  *alBib1«  tor  mmklng  pnpili  do  tndBpcndiDt 
work.    It  la  M  Tiln«ble  In  helping  lom«ke  thonghtfnl,  mUltlgant  fidera  ■■  il  ii  In  duTFlapInf 
indepandeiin  (ad  tiiBngLb  [n  lolitng  nDmtxr  problDoii,        Sapciintendenl  w.  B,  Fovkll." 
Vc  nipacttnll;  ■elicit  janrcomipoDdiiiee.    Addreai. 

GEO.  SHERifliOOD  St  CO.. 

S07    and  809    VfTABASN    A.VBNUB,    -    CHICAGO.    ILLINOIS. 
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We  ftre  attll  Belling  the  same  kind  of  beantl- 
tal  bunting  flag«,  at  the  tame  cheap  rate. 
WashlBgtoD's  blrthdar  Is  a  good  time  lor  a 
dag-raltlDg. 

SOOD,  rOB  TBK  LTTTLK  EUTS. 

Alphonao  XIII.,  ol  Spain,  not  being  skilled 
In  the  faandllng  of  a  fork  and  spoon,  ate  bis 
chicken  with  bis  Sngers  the  other  day.  HU 
attendaot  remonstrated  with  hia  majesty,  and 
said,  "Kings  do  not  eat  with  their  fingers." 
The  lllUe  fellow  quletlr  replied,  "This  king 
doesi" — and  coatluaed  his  meal  In  the  same 
fashion. 

Jast  from  the  press,  "The  Kellglons  of  the 
World,"  the  greatest  Belling  book  on  earth; 
sales  in  Chicago  last  week,  over  ISO.OOO.  A 
condensed  report  of  the  Important  speeches 
and  papers  read  at  the  World's  Fair  Parlla- 
ment  of  Bellglons,  b;  their  greatest  living  ei- 
ponents.  The  Introductorjr,  by  Dwight  Bald- 
win, Is  free  from  sectarian  commeet,  and  is 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  book.  It 
reads  more  like  a  beautiful  romance  than  a 
reality.  Send  SG  cents  In  coin  or  postage 
■tamps  to  Public-School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomlngton,  III. 

New  Is  the  lime  to  register  In  the  Pnblle- 
School  Bureau,  It  you  want  us  to  do  tou  the 
best  service.  Correspondence  regarding  posi- 
tions for  the  coming  year  will  open  very  soon) 
In  fact.  It  has  opened  already.  Of  course, 
when  an  opening  for  a  teacher  presents  Itself, 
we  consult  our  list  of  recorded  members,  and 
we  do  not  step  ontslde  of  that  list.  If  It  con- 
tains the  name  of  a  person  suited  to  the 
place.  So  you  see  that  those  who  register 
earliest  stand  the  best  chance. 

Hydrostatics  Is  when  a  mad  dog  bites  you. 
It  Is  called  hydrophobia  when  a  dog  Is  mad, 
and  hydrostatics  when  a  man  catches  It. 


DO  TOO  WANT  A  FLAG? 

The  Pubtlc-Scbool  Publishing  Co.  will  send 
a  national  flag  made  of  best  material,  for  less 
mbney  than  you  can  buy  one  of  the  manafao- 
turers.  See  advertisement  on  another  page 
and  send  for  prices. 

"  Your  husband  is  the  editor  or  the  Bwjle,  I 
believe,"  said  a  neighbor  who  had  dropped  In 
for  a  friendly  call. 

'Yes." 

"And  as  you  have  no  family,  and  have  con- 
siderable leisure  on  your  hands,  yon  assist  him 
now  and  then  In  his  editorial  work,  I  dare 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  brisk  little  woman, 
biding  ber  berry-Stained  fingers  under  her 
apron,  "  I  edit  nearly  all  his  inside  matter." 


DICTIONARY 


.A  Dictionary  of 
Eogllab, 
Vtcttoa, 
Geoirmphx, 
Biography. 

A  Grand  Eduolor 
kbressi  or  the  Timet 
k  Library  In  lusir 


Aatyoar  BoofcaeUen 


USE 

FOR 

PILES 

BURNS 

SORE 

EYES 

WOUNDS 

SORES 

Headache 

AND 

ALL 
PAIH 


POND'S  EXTRACT 


Have  the  early  frosts  or  toolate  a  lin- 
gering by  the  garden  gate  again  aroused 
that  RHEUMATISM  so  peacefullj 
slumbering  the  summer  long  ?  Well,  If 
it's  very  bad  you  must  change  your  diet 
and  perhaps  take  some  distasteful  drug 
— the  doctor  will  tell  you  what — but  first 
rub  thoroughly  the  part  afflicted  with 
POND'S  EXTRACT,  then  wrap  it 
warmly  with  flannel,  and  the  rheuma- 
tism may  wholly  disappear.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  much  relieved.  Now  that  you 
have  the  POND'S  EXTRACT  try  it  for 
any  of  the  many  things  its  bufi  wrapper 
mentions.  It's  a  wonderful  curative. 
But  don't  accept  substitutes. 
POND'S  EXTRACT  CO.,  76  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


COLDS 

CUTS 

BRUISES 

SPRAINS 

SORE 

THROAT 

Catarrb 

AND 

AFTER 
SHAVING 
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Enterprising  and  Successful  Teachers 

in  Illinois  and  other  progressive  states  in  the  Union  have  from  the 
first  given  our  fresh  and  vigorous  text-books  a  hearty  indorsement. 
All  our  books  represent  the  BEST  thought  and  experience  of  suc- 
cessful EDUCATORS.    We  invite  special  attention  to 


TttB 

NORMflL  GOURSfi 

IN  NUMB&R 

TttB 

NORMflL  C0UR8B 

IN  RBflDINO 

TAB  WORLD 

UND  ITS  PEOPLB 

SERIES 


by  John  W.  Cook,  Pres.  Illinois  SUte  Normal  Univereity,  and  Mi«s  N.  Crop- 
sey.  Asst  Sopt  City  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  A  fresh,  practical  series  of 
arithmetics,  embodying  all  the  best  methods.  Theae  'jrithmetics  contain  no 
arbitrary  divisions.  Ttieir  arrangement  is  according  to  losicai  thonght  In 
two  volames,  '*  Elementary,'*  introductory  price  50c,  and  "Advanced/*  intro- 
ductory price  78c. 

by  Miss  Emma  J.  Todd,  Training  Tear.ber  in  Public  Schools,  Aurora,  111.,  and 
W.  B.  Powell,  A.M.,  Sunt.  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C.  Thoroughly  abreast 
of  the  iatft  and  mo»l  sueeestfut  vchool  room  work.  The  ^'Alternate" 
readers  in  this  series  furnish,  moreover,  an  attractive  and  valuable  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  natural  sciencd. 

of  Supplementary  Readers,  edited  by  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.,  Head  Master 
Boston  Normal  School.  An  attractive  and  valuable  series  of  geograph- 
ical readers,  adapted  to  all  grades  from  the  Second  Reader  to  the  upper 
Grammar. 


Our  list  also  includes  Music  Books,  Grammars,  Spellers,  Copy  Books,  and  many 
other  choice  and  valuable  text-books  for  Common  Schools,  High  Schools,  and  Acade- 
mies. 

Send  tor  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COHPANY,  Publishers, 

262^264  Wabash  Ave.,  Chieago. 
BOSTON.  NHW  VOKK-  CHICAGO.  PHmADEUPfllA. 


If  yoa  want  some  slate  blackboards,  write  to 
us  about  them.  They  are  pretty;  they  are  per- 
manent; in  the  long  run  they  are  cheap. 

Public-School  Pub.  (Jo. 

**  Count  twenty  when  you  are  angry  before 
you  strike,"  said  the  teacher.  ''Please,  I 
think  it  is  better  to  count  forty,  if  you  can't 
lick  the  other  fellow/'  wisely  added  cautious 
Harold. 

Br.  J.  L.  PIckard,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  is  the  author 
of  the  most  complete  and  most  entertaining 
brief  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  political 
parties  in  the  United  States,  that  has  ever 
been  wriUen.  It  is  the  governmental  history 
of  our  country  in  less  than  seventy  pages,  and 
is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  No  teacher  of  U.S. 
history  should  be  without  it,  for  it  helps  him 
to  the  best  summary  to  be  used  in  history 
classes,  that  is  attainable.  It  is  bound  in  flex- 
ible cloth  and  sells  for  25  cents.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

**  How  did  that  blot  come  on  your  copy-book, 
Sam?*'  *'I  think  it  is  a  tear,  Miss  Wallace.'' 
"  How  could  a  tear  be  black,  Sam?"  **It  must 
have  been  a  colored  boy  who  dropped  it." 

Ginn&Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago,  have  pre- 
pared a  Trannparent  DravHng  Slate  for  pupils' 
use.  Teachers  of  classes  in  drawing  will  do 
well  to  correspond  with  this  enterprising  house 
in  regard  to  it. 


A  little  girl  had  been  playing  merrily  in  the 
country  with  a  gentleman  who  was  known  to 
have  come  very  close,  to  say  the  least,  to  his 
fiftieth  year.  The  little  girl's  mother,  seeking 
for  her,  came  up  just  as  she  left  the  good  man's 
company. 

**What  have  you  been  doing  my  dear?"  the 
mother  asked. 

'*0h,  I've  been  playing  with  that  young  luaa 
over  there." 

The  mother  smiled.  *'What  is  your  way  of 
telling  when  people  are  young,  dear?"  she 
asked. 

**0h,"  answered  the  little  one,  "young  peo- 
ple are  those  that  have  a  good  time." — YouOC$ 
Companion. 

Any  man  that  puts  an  article  in  reach  of 
overworked  woman  to  lighten  her  labor  is  cer- 
tainly a  benefactor.  Dobbins  Soap  Manofae- 
turing  Company  surely  comes  under  this  head 
in  making  Dobbins'  Electric  Soap  so  cheap 
that  all  can  use  it.    You  give  it  a  trial. 

**  That  is  a  fine  picture  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  In 
the  Times." 

Yes;  I  wonder  what  he  has  been  cured  of." 


ii 


BBMBMBBR. 

That  we  will  send  the  great  ComnopolUan 
Magazine  and  The  Public-School  Joobval 
for  one  year  to  a  new  subscriber  to  Thi  Jou»- 
WAL  for  $2.50  for  both.  To  an  old  subscriber 
to  Thb  Journal  we  will  send  both  for  93. 7S. 
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There  are  many  schemes  before  the  pablic, 
having  for  their  object  the  disposing  of  pic-' 
tnres  of  objects  at  the  World*s  Fair.  Every- 
body is  interested,  and  everybody  wants  good 
plctnrf s  of  the  most  beautiful  group  of  objects 
ever  seen  on  earth.  On  our  advertising  pages 
will  be  found  a  very  liberal  offer  by  the  Public- 
School  Pnblishing  Co.,  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  such  pictures.  They  are  inferior  to  none, 
and  cheap  as  the  cheapest.  We  ought  to  send 
out  hundreds  of  them. 

RAPID  TRANSIT. 

The  first  train  leaves  at  6  p.  m. 

For  the  land  where  the  poppy  blows, 
The  mother  dear  is  the  engineer, 

And  the  passenger  laughs  and  crows. 

The  palace  car  is  the  mother's  arms; 

The  whistle  a  low,  sweet  strain; 
The  passenger  winks,  and  nods  and  blinks 

And  goes  to  sleep  on  the  train. 

At  8  p.  m.  the  next  train  starts 

For  the  happy  land  afar; 
The  summons  clear  falls  on  the  ear, 

'*  All  aboard  for  the  sleeping  car. 


»» 


But  what  is  the  fare  to  poppy  land? 

I  hope  it  is  not  too  dear. 
The  fare  is  this— a  hug  and  a  kiss — 

And  it's  paid  to  the  engineer. 

So  I  ask  Him,  who  children  took 

On  his  knee  in  kindness  great 
Take  charge,  I  pray,  of  the  train  each  day, 

That  leaves  at  6  and  8. 

Keep  watch  on  the  passengers,  thus  I  pray. 

For  to  me  they  are  very  dear; 
And  special  ward,  O  gracious  Lord, 

O'er  the  gentle  engineer. 

— St.  LtyaU  Sta/r-Savifngn. 


To  a  third  party  it  is  sometimes  surprising 
how  mnch  pride  a  large  man  can  take  in  catch- 
ing a  small  fish.  So  It  must  have  seemed  to  a 
sarcastic  young  woman  of  whom  we  read  in 
the  Washington  Star: 

Two  or  three  young  men  were  exhibiting 
with  great  satisfaction  the  results  of  a  day's 
fishing,    whereupon   this  young    woman   re- 
marked, very  demurely : 
"  Fish  go  In  schools,  do  they  not  ?" 
**  I  believe  they  do;  but  why  do  you  ask  ?" 
**0h,  nothing,  only  I  was  just  thinking  that 
you  must  have  broken  up  an  infant  class." — 
Fout/i's  ComfHrnUm, 

THE  PUZZLE  SOLVED. 

Perhaps  no  local  disease  has  puzzled  and 
bafiSed  the  medical  profession  more  than  nasal 
catarrh.  While  not  immediately  fatal,  It  Is 
among  the  most  nauseous  and  disgusting  ills 
the  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  the  records  show  very 
few  or  no  cases  of  radical  cure  of  chronic 
catarrh  by  any  of  the  many  modes  of  treat* 
ment  until  the  introduction  of  Ely's  Cream 
Balm  a  few  years  ago.  The  success  of  this 
preparation  has  been  most  gratifying  and  sur- 
prising.   No  druggist  is  without  it. 

**  I  wonder  why  he  always  has  lady  stenog- 
raphers ?"  **  He  probably  believes  in  woman's 
writes." 

MERIT  CARDS. 

We  will  send  one  hundred  assorted  merit  cards 
for  oira:  DOLLAR  I  We  have  a  large  supply  of 
very  beautiful  cards,  bought  at  a  reduced 
price.  We  can  sell  them  very  cheap,  there- 
fore. They  are  excellent  for  merit  cards  and 
.for  holiday  gifts. 

"I  am  a  famous  corn-extractor,"  said  the 
crow. 


The  Public-School  Bureau 


GEO.  P.  BROWN, 

Editor  PuBuc-bCHooL  Jouknal. 


.  .  .  CONDUCTED  BY  .  .  . 


Dr.  E.  C.  HEWETT, 

Ex-President  Illinois  State  Normal. 


Invites  Correspondence  taith  Tea4ihers  who  are  earnest^  capable, 

progressive,  willing  to  he  investigated,  and  wa/nt  em- 

ployment,  or  wish  to  better  their  condition. 


=     A  POSTAL  CARD  REQUEST  -^ 

will  obtain  full  intormation,  and  blank  forms  for  registration. 

No   Teacher,    whether  employed  or  not, 

should  overlook  the  adva/ntages  offered  by  being  in 

line  for  advix/ncement  or  employment. 

Be  conrinced  by  requesting  information  of  the 

Public-School  Bureau,  Bloomin^on,  III. 


TSE   PUBLIC-SCHOOL  JOVRHAL. 


[_Februaty, 


On  the  first  of  Jaan&ry,  the  Public-School 
PubllshiDg  Co.  remoTed  ItaofBce  from  the  First 
NatlOD&l  Bank  BulldinglnBlooiulnBton,  tothe 
Eddy  BuildtiiK  OD  North  Haln  street.  Oar 
new  quarters  are  much  more  ample  thao  the 
old  ones,  and  we  hope  onr  triends  will  give  oa 
a  call  wb«n  opyortnnltr  serves. 

Teacher — Johnnie,  In  the  sentence  "Che;  held 
a  conventloD."  parse   the  word    "Convention." 

Johnnie— If  It  Is  a  political  convention  I  could 
take  It  for  ((ranted  that  It  Is  In  the  nominative 
case. 

eCHOOI.  HOUSE  PLAQS. 

Do  rou  want  a  flag  for  your  school  hoase? 
II  you  do,  jou  can  buy  one  of  flrst  rate  quality 
for  less  money  from  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Bloomlngton,  111.,  than 
from  the  manufacturer.  We  deal  in  Srst  class 
goods  onl&  We  give  more  and  better  school 
Joornal  for  the  money  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  United  Stales,  and  we  follow 
the  tame  rule  In  our  supply  department. 


I'll  build  a  house  of  loltypops 
Just  suited,  Sweetheart,  to  yonr  taste; 
Tb«  windows  shall  be  lemon-dropa — 
The  doors  shall  be  of  Jujube  paste— 

Heigh  ho.  If  you'll  be  mine  I 
With  peppermints  I'll  pave  the  walks; 
A  little  garden,  too,  I'll  bow 
With  seeds  that  send  up  sugared  stalki 
On  which  the  candled  violets  grow— 

Heigh-ho,  my  Valentine  I 

Soma  Heats  of  sassafras  I'll  make 
Because  I  know  yon  think  It's  nice; 
The  cushions  shall  be  Jelly-cake 
Laced  alt  around  with  lemon-ice — 

Helgh-ho,  If  you'll  be  mine! 
We'll  have  a  party  every  day, 
And  feast  on  cream  and  booeydew; 
And  though  you're  only  sli,  we'll  play 
That  I  am  Just  as  young  as  you — 

Helgh-do.  my  Valentine  1 
—Anna  M.  Proa,  in  February  St.  mchoku. 


ELY'S 

Cream  Balm 

!■  quickly  sbHTbed. 

dcuiial  tb<  NlMl  Pulsgsi, 

AlUfs  P*iD  ftDd 

Haal*  the  Sokb, 
Protect!  ths  Uembnoe 

Cold.    Raaton*  tbt 

SeoM*  of 

Tutemnd  Smell. 

IT    WILL    CURE. 

A  particle  la  *ppUed  Into  slch  noatrll  Ind  ia  kgreeible. 
Prlca  10  osuti  »t  Dnigglils:  hj  null,  tegiiMrad,  DO  cents. 
ELY  BROTHKRS,B0W»m!nSt.,Ni!wYork. 

TO  TEACHERS. 

It  will  pay  any  young  teacher  who  wishes  to 
better  his  or  her  condition  In  life,  to  write  at 
once  to  Qem  City  Business  College,  Quincy. 
III.,  and  secure  a  beautiful.  Illustrated  annual 
catalogue  and  specimen  of  penmanship,  free. 
There  are  three  courses  of  study,  the  Business, 
Normal  Penmanship,  and  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing courses;  and  the  graduates  of  this 
Institution  are  In  demand  as  teachers  Id  bus- 
iness colleges  more  than  we  can  fill. 

One  application.  Just  received  from  a  business 
college  in  the  West,  offers  875.00  per  month, 
while  another  one  from  the  South  offers  965.00 
to  start  on.  A  graduate  whom  we  sent  to  a 
school  In  California  a  few  years  ago  at  875.00 
per  month,  receives  a  salary  of  8S,aOD  this  year. 

It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  this  subject. 
Cut  this  notice  out  and  send  with  your  appli- 
cation for  catalogue,  specimens,  and  par- 
ticulars, or  mentiinn  UiU  Jowmal.  Alt  letters 
answered  same  day  received.  Address 
D.  L.  HTTa8BI.KAK  A.  U.,  Fraa., 
Oem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  III. 


Good  Positions  in  the  West. 

Progressive  teachers,  principals,  aod 
superlntendente  wanted  at  good  sal- 
aries for  positions  In  the  mountain 
states  of  the  west.  Apply  Eabi.t. 
Send  stamp  for  Information  and  ap- 
plication form  to  the 

WESTERN  TBAOHEBS'  AOKITOT. 

7*7  Waluat  St-  Kuua  Cl^,  Mo, 


Pure  soap  is  white.  Brown  aoapa 
are  adulterated  with  Bosin.  Per- 
fume IB  only  put  in  washing  soap  to 
hide  the  odor  of  decaying  animal 
fat,  or  "  Soap  grease."  Washing 
powaers  are  strong  alkalies,  and 
ruin  ciothes  washed  with  them.  The 
purest  soap  obtainable  is  the  best 
and  cheapest.  Dobbins'  Electric 
Soap,  is  pure,  white,  uusoented, 
unadulterated,  and  has  been  ac- 
knowledged ever  since  1869  to  be 
the  only  pure  family  soap  made.  Is 
it  economy  to  save  a  few  cents  buy- 
ing a  poor  nasty  soap,  or  strong 
alkali  washing  powder,  and  lose 
dollars  in  ruined  clothing  ? 

IP  NnT  ""^  Dobblne'  Electric  Sup.wblto 
Ir  nWI  u  iDoiT,  end  u  pare  wid  buralBM, 
and  Tonr  eavlng  *111  b«  twentr  timet  tbe  aoap 
bin.  It  la  no  new  eiptrlment,  [or  It  bM  bmu  made 
■Tcr  elnce  1S4S.  Look  oat  for  ImltatioDB.  Baa  that 
oBt  name  li  OD  aacb  wrapper. 

DOBBINS'SOAPM'F'GCO., 

Sacceaaara  to  I.  L,  Cr^in  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ADVER  TI SEMEN  TS 


BtftudFrofitiVj. 


8b>11  S>Ttogt  vuk%  U'ft  EdttrM 


the"  illinois 
Building  and  Loan 

ASSOCiATiON 

BLOOMINQTON,        -  lUUNOlS 

Ijl^^RY  TEACHER  should  save  a  part  of  his  earn- 
\A    iJigs  each  month. 

Our  five  tears'  experience  shows  that  onr  stock  will 
mature  in  a  time  not  exceeding  serven  years^ 

Ten  shares  oX  stock  costs  $5.83^  per  month.  In  84 
nionibs  the  cost  is  $490.  The  stock,  when  matured,  is 
worth  SI. 000.  giving  u  profit  of  STjIO. 

Can't  yon  save  in  this  systematic  and  safe  manner, 
I5.83H  per  month  t 

For  farther  information,  call  on  or  address 

OWEN  SCOTT,  SeOReTARV, 

BLOOMIMOT&N,  tLL. 

HATioriAii  Home 
fiUlItDlHGlLOAH  AsSOCIATiOH 

■  LOOHINCTON,  ILU 


IiAI{GEST 'association  Ifl  IfahlNOIS 


OHLY  47  MONTHS  OLD. 


Assets,  aan.  1,  1894,        ^         $1,119,059.74 
|i«t  PFoflts,        •«  -  203,669.04 

Monthly  payments  on  Stock,  55  cents 
per  Sh^re  of  $zoo. 

For  Stock,  address       W.  R.  riTZWILLIAM,  8«c'y. 

Hon,  J.  H.  Kowsll.  Pres.        F.  M.  Funk.  Treas. 

0.  A.  KNSBNBBa«xB,V-Pres.    Enoch  Brock,  Sec.  &  Alt'y 

The  Columbian 
Loan  Association 

HOXB  officb: 
BL00MIN6T0N,  ILi. 


DESIRABLE,  because  it  provides  for  saving 
what  is  usually  squandered. 

PROFITABLE,  because  funds  are  kept  con- 
stantly active. 

AGENTS  WANTED.    Call  on  or  address 

ENOCH  BROCK,  SffO'K. 


The  PEOPLE'S 

MATiOMAL 

Building  i  Loan  Association 


BLOOMIII6TON,  ILL 


The  only  Aaa3clatioo  that  sells  but  one  class  of  stock, 
and  docs  not  take  part  of  every  payment  for  expense. 

The  only  equitable  plan. 

Thi  ideal  plan  for  the  Btockholder.    If  you  carry  Build- 
*  ing  and  Loan  stock,  you  want  it  in  "The  People's." 

AGENTS  WANTED.    You  can  make  money  by  spend- 
ing your  spare  time  in  celling  stock. 

Call  on  or  addrcsB 

C.  F.  SH INKLE,  Secretary. 


SS.  WK.  ULL,  Pr<i. 


OSAS.  B.  ITtSBA&T,  8«e'y 


BLQOMINGTON 

State  Hntoal  BQlldiog  and  Loan 

ASSOCIATION 

In  Class  *A"  yon  pay  25c  per  week  on  each  share,  esti- 
mated to  mature  to  1100  in  6  years.  In  Class  "B  '  yon  pay 
loc  per  week  on  each  share,  ehtiraat*d  to  malnre  In  6H 
years.  Pian  based  on  actual  results,  not  estimates. 
Moupv  loaned  on  fixed  rate  of  inierest  and  premium,  not 
on  bids. 

No  Advance  Momborahip  Fee  Beqnired. 

AGENTS  WANTED.    Addrees 

CHAS.  H.  EVERHART,  Sec'y. 


HoM.  A.  E.  Stbvbnson, 
Prusideet 

T.  J.  BUNN, 

Secretary. 


Hob.  John  Eddt, 

Vice  President. 
F.  L.  BuNN, 

Trea  sorer. 


iNTEf^-STATE 

Bailding  and  lioan 

ASSOCIATION 

BLOOMINQTON.    -    ILLINOIS 


CAPITAL.   S20,000.000.00 


THE  CITIZENS' 

Savings,  Loan  ^BuildiDg 


ASSOCIATION 

OF  NORMAL,  ILL. 
Authorised  Capital,  $200,000 

Shares,  $xoo  Each. 

Monthly  Pnymenta,  Fifty  Cents  per  Sb  re. 

NO  MEMBERSHIP  PEE. 

JEROME  CHIPMAN,  Secretary. 
E.  C.  HEWETT,  Pr««ld«nt. 


-ECONOMY  IS  A  GREAT  REVENUE' 


BXKST  McCOSKICZ,  Fret. 


VH.B.BXA7IB.8ie'7. 


THE  EOUITABLE 

Loan  •  and « Investment 

ASSOCIATION 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


Subsefibed  Capital  Stoek,  $5,000,000 


Profits  Earned  Larger  than  any  other  Association. 

Inquire  about  our  Prepaid  Stock  Certificates;  they  are 
Superior  Investments. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  ON  MYTHOLOGY. 


MYTHS.  OF..g]REECE^^A^^^ 

43^  PAges,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  present  a  complete  and  entertaining  account  of  Grecian  and  BomaD 
mythology,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader  will  appreciate  its  great  Influence  upon  litera- 
ture and  art.  The  work  contains  an  analysis  of  myths  in  the  light  of  philology  and  com- 
parative mythology.  It  is  illustrated  with  seventy  elegant  full-page  engravings  of  notable 
works  of  art,  and  it  contains  many  quotations  from  standard  literature  relating  to  the 
subject 


SKIlSiHEg'S 
gEflDiHgS  IN  J^^^^ 

f  44S  pages,  $1.00. 

This  work  consists  of  short  studies  in  the  mythology  of  America/  Great  Britain,  the  Norse 
countries,  Germany,  India,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  with  notes  of  literature  and  extracts 
from  notable  works  relating  to  the  same.  Extended  selections  are  given  from  Tennyson, 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  William  Morris,  Swinburne,  Moore,  Byron,  Browning,  Emerson,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Matthew  Arnold,  Bayard  Taylor,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  others;  and  there  are, 
besides,  a  large  number  of  short  and  pertinent  quotations  from  standard  authors.  Tfa«^ 
nature,  value,  and  interpretation  of  folk-lore  are  clearly  presented,  and  the  various  subjects 
are  shown  in  their  relation  to  the  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music  of  the  present 
time. 
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GENERAL  CULTURE, 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

DB.    BICHABD    JONK8,    PBOFE880B    IN    BWABTHMOBE  COLLEGE. 

Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  usi 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blander  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion. 


These  last  lew  days  in  Germany  are  so 
full  that  I  cannot  now  give  a  connected 
account  of  what  we  see  and  hear.     We 
began  our  residence  in  Dresden  with  a 
Wagner-cyclus,  and  we  close  it   with  a 
new  opera  by  Rubinstein,  led  by  the  com- 
poser in   person.     These,  with   the   art 
gallery  and  the  classical  drama,  are  the 
recreations.     Study  has  not   been    neg- 
lected, nor  have  the  gymnasien  and  uni- 
versities been  overlooked.     But  instead 
of  an  account  of  these  attractions,  I  send 
to-day  a  personal  letter  from  a  young  Ger- 
man university  professor  who  visited  the 
great  Fair,  and  who  writes  me  his  imj^res- 
sions.       One  <^an    easily  see    that    the 
American  who  honors  his  country  most 
is  not  in  every  case  he  who  has  the  most 
to  say  about  our  unrivaled  opportunities. 
In  other  words,  our  national   habit  and 
vice  of  boastfulness  lessens  rather  than 
adds  to  the  esteem  in  which  we  are  held 
in  the  family  of  nations.     We  wish  to  be 
loyal  to  the  stars  and  stripes,  but  we 
forget  that  the  best  test  of  our  civiliza- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  the  kind 
of  men  that  the  country  turns  out.     Our 
country  is  judged  not  by  what  we  say, 
but  by  what  we  are.     I  remember  a  rich 
whisky  distiller  who  went  expectorating 
through  Europe,  and  expatiating  on  the 
glories  of  his  native  land  to  every  passer- 
by:    '*I  am  an  American,  by ,  and  I 

ain't  got  no  use  for  the  old- fogy  old 
world."  The  admiration  was  mutual; 
the  old-fogy  old  world  had  **  no  use  "  for 
him.  His  desire  was  to  honor  his  coun- 
try. But  it  was  another  case  of  love's 
labor  lost,  of  good  intentions  bearing  no 


— Ihvnu. 

fruit  here  below,  but  most  admirably 
adapted  for  pavement  purposes,  and  it 
was  the  secret  wish  of  every  European 
whose  nerves  were  rasped  by  this  loyal 
American,  that  he  would  apply  these 
good  intentions  to  their  destined  end  in 
person. 

If  we  could  but  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,  it  would  from  many  a  blunder 
free  us  and  foolish  notion,  one  of  these 
being  that  we  honor  our  country  when 
we  praise  her  with  our  mouth,  even  out 
of  reason  and  beyond  moderation. 

I  hereby  append  the  letter  written  in 
English,  just  as  it  reads,  with  the  omis- 
sion, however,  of  a  few  personal  matters 
at  the  close: 

My  Dear  Professor  Jones: 

^'I  have  wanted  to  write  to  you  ever 
since  I  returned  from  America.  Let  me 
now  congratulate  you  very  heartily  on 
your  success  in  taking  your  degree  at 
Heidelberg.  From  your  article  in  The 
Public-School  Journal,  which  1  have 
read  with  great  pleasure,  I  have  gathered 
that  you  are  proud  of  being  a  member  of 
the  most  ancient  university  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.     *     *     * 

**The  brag  of  the  Chicagoans  (and 
other  Americans)  has  indeed  annoyed  me 
very  much  and  very  often,  in  the  *land  of 
the  free'  and  the  *home  of  the  brave' 
— me  as  well  as  other  'pitiable,'  poor 
Europeans  whom  I  have  met.  Fortu- 
nately, I  arfived  too  late  to  attend  the 
Educational  Congress  in  Chicago.  Those 
Americans  who  afterwards  told  me  about 
it,  seemed  to  think  that  the  world  had 
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never  seen  a  thing  so  glorious;  but  three 
German  professors  asserted  that  they 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  such  a 
childish  humbug;  though  one  might 
have  thought  that  their  opinion  ought  to 
have  been  more  favorable  as  they  them- 
selves had  actively  taken  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  delivered  several  elaborate 
speeches  (in  German,  of  course,  which 
nobody  understood,  though  a  serious 
student  of  pedagogy  might  be  supposed 
to  have  the  German  literature  on  educa- 
tion before  all  things). 

''Well,  I  am  glad  you  have  sent  me 
that  article  on  *Brag,'  in  The  Journal. 
This  continued  talk  about  effete  Europe, 
and  the  invariable  surprise  of  your  coun- 
trymen to  hear  that  a  visitor  to  the 
'states'  does  not  make  up  his  mind  to  re- 
main there,  but  continues  to  cherish  a 
love  of  his  own  country,  and  does  not 
find  fault  with  everything  on  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  ocean,  are  indeed  exas- 
perating at  first;  but  soon  you  find  out 
that  all  those  blustering  fellows  have 
either  never  been  in  Europe,  or  only  for 
a  couple  of  months,  during  which  time 
they  have  seen  all  the  'sights,'  without 
however  having  been  able  to  understand 
or  to  speak  one  word  of  French,  or  Ger- 
man, or  Italian.  It  would  not  have  been 
'worth  their  while,'  except  for  the  sake 
of  not  being  cheated  at  the  hotels,  as 
Baedeker  tells  everything  in  good,  plain 
English.  So,  in  the  end,  I  found  it  very 
pleasant  to  make  them  talk  to  me  like 
that,  as  it  is  so  very  naive  and  ridicu- 
lous. But  I  am  very  glad,  as  I  said,  that 
by  and  by  such  sensible  people  as  the 
writer  of  the  'Brag'  article  and  yourself, 
come  to  the  fore,  and  show  the  state  of 
things  in  a  better  light." 

[Now,  I  did  not  say  to  him  that  I  was 
coming  to  the  fore.  But  he,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  evidently  concluded  that 
whoever  writes  an  article  for  such  a  mag- 
azine as  The  Public-School  Journal 
must  be  coming  to  the  fore.  ] 

"I  hope  you  do  not  get  the  impression 
that  I  am  pretty  much  as  unjust  myself 
as  the  Americans.  For  I  can  assure  you 
that  my  eyes  were  also  open  to  your  vir- 
tues. The  earnestness  of  your  endeav- 
ors, the  indefatigable  eiforts  which  your 
countrymen  seem  to  make  in  all  depart- 
ments, and,  perhaps,  most  of  all  in  edu- 
cation; the  great  number  of  able  men 
busj^  in  noble  pursuits,  leave  to   me  no 


doubt  that  you  must  be  making  rapid 
progress  in  the  matter  of  civilization  gen- 
erally (and  this  is  the  opinion  of  all 
European  visitors  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  about  the  matter).  Nowhere 
have  I  found  so  much  general  interest  in 
public  affairs  as  in  America,  not  even  in 
England;  and  as  the  energy  of  activity, 
too,  is  more  vigorous  in  your  nation,  I 
am  sure  that  America  is  destined  soon  to 
contribute  very  materially  and  consider- 
ably to  the  general  progress  and  welfare 
of  the  human  race.  But  it  will  do  so 
more  and  better  if  it  avails  itself  amply 
of  the  results  already  attained  in  Europe, 
instead  of  making  the  old  experiments 
over  again  independently. 

' '  Of  course,  the  life  of  a  nation  is  a 
natural  and  organic  growth,  and  you 
cannot  simply  transplant  our  European 
institutions  into  your  different  circum- 
stances. But  you  can  profit  from  the 
time-honored  wisdom  in  Europe  during 
centuries,  and  thereby  foster  your  na- 
tional development. 

"The  same  American  lack  of  respect 
[that  is,  lack  of  respect  for  the  wisdom 
which  age  brings, — to  a  nation  as  to  in- 
dividuals] is  seen  in  the  little  regard 
which  the  majority  of  American  boys 
show  for  their  parents.  The  hiost  shock- 
ing instances  do  not  seem  to  be  rare. 
Respect  for  age  appears  to  be  generally 
wanting.  A  barely  grown-up  youth  will 
speak  to  his  uncle,  who  may  be  three 
times  his  age,  as  though  he  was  in  the 
company  of  his  fast  school-fellows,  and 
about  things  that  in  Europe  are  hardly 
discussed  at  all,  certainly  not  amoDg 
relatives." 

[To  a  people  whose  manners  are  so 
elaborate  as  are  those  of  the  cultivated 
Germans,  this  universal  want  of  respect 
for  age  and  distinction,  the  national 
habit  of  irreverence  toward  God  and 
great  men,  must  be  truly  shocking.  A 
German  teacher,  accustomed  to  the  out- 
ward and  visible  manifestations  of  re- 
spect for  his  attainments  and  his  person,, 
could  not  fail  of  being  offended  at  every 
step  during  his  tour  of  visitation  through 
American  schools.  The  American  youth 
does  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve. 
He  never  tells  his  love,  but  lets  conceal- 
ment, like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  feed  upon 
the  damask  cheek  of  his  outward  be- 
havior toward  a  teacher  whom  be 
nevertheless    in   his    heart    of     hearts 
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sincerely  bonots.  He  might,  however, 
honor  him  the  more,  possibly,  had  he  the 
German  boy's  habit  of  respect  for  those 
in  authority.] 

<<In  most  respects,  of  course,  I  had  a 
very  pleasant  time  over  there.  *  *  * 
In  Chicago  I  met  a  woman  university  pro- 
fessor— [an  almost  unthinkable  being  to 
a  German.  But  he  went  home  as  one  who 
had  seen  a  great  light].  She  is  a 
most  charming  woman,  and  I  saw  her  . 
very  often,  thinking  what  a  pity  it  was 
that  she  was  more  than  twenty-five  years 
old.  [I]  [Apparently  learning,  even 
great  learning,  does  not  of  'necessity 
make  a  woman  less  womanly.]  At  Wash- 
ington, I  visited  Dr.  Harris,  who  is  a  very 
DrcBden^  December  13,  1893. 


interesting  man,  very  gentle  and  kind. 
I  hope  you  will  come  to  see  me  that  we 
may  discuss  my  impressions  of  America 
over.  I  find  tbat  my  time  to-day  does  not 
suffice  to  enlarge  on  the  theme  longer. " 
[We  hope  ere  long  to  see  the  stars  and 
stripes.  W6  thihk' often  of  Emerson's 
sentence:  *' America  is  another  name  for 
opportunity.'*  And  of  Webster's,  **I  was 
born  an  American;  I  live  an  Americbn;  I 
shall  die  an  American. "  But  we  have  en- 
deavored to  see  Europe  with  apprecia- 
tive eyes,  and  to  describe  what  we  have 
seen  with  a  sympathetic  pen.  And  in  so 
doing  we  have  not,  we  trust,  honored 
our  country  less.] 


AN  EXACT  BASIS  FOR  EDUCATION? 


PBOFBSSOB  ARNOLD  TOMPKIKS. 


You  have  no  doubt  read,  as  all  stu- 
dents of  education  should  do,  Prest.  G. 
Stanley  Hall's  article  in  the  December 
Forum,  on  * 'Child-Study ;  the  Basis  of 
Exact  Education. "  Its  chief  value  is  in 
reminding  the  teacher  that  he  must 
study  the  real,  live  child,  rather  than 
the  ^'pedagogic  phantom"  called  the 
child.  But  the  purpose  of  the  article  is 
more  specific  than  this;  it  proposes  to 
suggest  a  method  of  studying  the  child 
which  will  furnish  a  basis  of  exact  educa- 
tion. The  writer  convinces  the  reader  of 
the  < 'exact,"  for  it  is  the  mathematical 
exactness  of  weight  and  measure;  but 
what  about  such  exactness  being  the 
basis  of  education?  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  is  such ;  for  the  practical  teacher 
longs  for  some  exact  basis  and  method 
for  conducting  that  intangible,  subtle, 
and  complex  process  of  educating.  Day 
and  night  he  is  haunted  by  the  feeling  of 
indefiniteness,  vagueness,  and  uncer- 
tainty. If  the  problem  can  be  reduced 
to  one  of  bulk,  weight,  and  motion,  and 
thus  brought  under  the  laws  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  the  practical  teacher 
could  escape  the  tormenting  indefinite- 
ness of  spiritual  problems. 

In  illustrating  his  thought,  using  the 
first  three  or  four  years  of  school  life,* 
the  writer  says:  ''The  method  is  simple; 
if  children  are  to  be  measured  or  ques- 


tioned, they  are  taken,  two  or  three  at  a 
time,  into  the  dressing  room  of  the 
school,  where  the  calipers  are  applied 
for  the  diameter  of  head  or  body,  the 
tape  for  lengths  and  circumference, 
scales  for  weighing,  dynamometers  for 
testing  strength,  and  many  other  special 
devices."  Now  this  is  exact;  but  is  it 
the  kind  of  exactness  on  which  to  base 
education?  Suppose  that  I  apply  the 
calipers  to  two  boys'  heads  and  find  that 
the  diameter  of  one  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  other,  and  that  the  ratio  of  the 
different  diameters  in  one  is  different 
from  that  in  the  other.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting physiological  fact,  and  falls  into 
its  place  with  other  curious  phenomena  of 
the  world  to  be  investigated.  If  such 
facts  are  the  basis  of  exact  education,  I 
must  see  their  concrete  relation  to  the 
actual  teaching  process  as  I  produce  it, 
and  not  to  some  pedagogical  phantom 
patched  up  out  of  the  unique,  odd,  and 
exceptional  facts  of  child-nature.  Now, 
I  may  be  too  directly  practical;  but  with 
these  two  boys  before  me  in  the  class, 
and  calipers,  tape  line,  and  dynamometer 
having  yielded  their  exact  mathematical 
results,  suppose  I  am  to  try  to  educate 
them  a  little  by  having  them  measure  a 
rectangle,  or  observe  the  glittering  forms 
of  snow  crystals,  or  look  up  through  the 
night  at  the  stars  and  coun  t  the  Pleiades .  o  v 
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touch  them  with  the  story  of  *'Poor  Lit- 
tle Jim,"  then  what  must  I  do  with  my 
calipers? 

We  are  told  that,  from  the  age  of 
el^^eii  or  twelve,  boys  are  taller  than 
giHs;  thst  girls  then  begin  to  grow  rap- 
idly, and  for  the  next  few  years  they 
surpass  the  boys  in  both  height  and 
weight;  and  that  boys  pass  them  soon 
After  that,  and  remain  taller  and  heavier. 
Now  such  are  curious  and  interesting 
facts,  but  what  pedagogical  guidance  in  - 
theiii  ?  Ought  we  to  try  to  change  the 
Way  of  nature  ?  or  will  the  facts  deter- 
mine our  curriculum  and  methods  of  in- 
struction ?  Are  there  not  great  spirit- 
ual laws  of  growth  which,  though  not 
reducible  to  the  accuracy  of  scales,  do 
really  have  an  accuracy  in  them  which 
the  scales  know  not  of  ?  The  article 
speaks  of  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  girls 
are  a  little  rounder  than  the  heads  of  boys; 
and  that  girls  have  wider  faces  than  boys 
during  their  twelfth  year.  Is  this  an  ar- 
gument for  co-education  or  against  it  ? 
What  kind  of  nutriment  do  the  round- 
heads require  as  different  from  the  square- 
heads ;  and  the  broad- faced  period  of  de- 
velopment from  the  long-faced?  Let 
us  proceed  to  teach  them  the  golden  rule, 
and  what  must  be  the  mathematical  ac- 
curacy in  the  difference  of  procedure 
among  pupils  thus  differing  ?  Is  not  the 
great  fact  that  all  of  them  have  heads 
arid  hearts,  and  faces  to  the  front  and 
heavenward,  to  guide  me  with  much  more 
accuracy  than  the  mathematical  skull- 
and-cheek-bone  accuracy  ?  How  long 
would  it  have  taken  accurate  measure- 
'  ment  to  ascertain  that  we  needed  a 
golden  rule,  and  tl;iat  its  inculcation  is 
necessary  to  the  process  of  education  ? 

Wiille  it  looks  a  little  more  plausible, 
I  do  not  see  how  the  exact  measurement 
of  nerve  processes  can  be  a  basis  of  exact 
education.  Physiological  psychology  is 
throwing  light  on  physiology,  and  is  an 
inspiring  branch  of  study;  but  I  fail  to 
see  any  hope  for  an  exact  basis  of  educa- 
tion in  it.  Among  other  things,  for  in- 
stance, in  educating  a  pupil  he  must  be 
stimulated    to   strive   for  better   things 


than  he  has  yet  attained .  This  feeling 
must  be  made  to  take  possession  of  him. 
No  doubt  there  is  correlated  with  this 
feeling,  a  series  of  changes  in  the  nerves; 
and  we  might  say  in  the  whole  body  for 
that  matter.  Suppose  now  that  just 
what  this  nerve  action  is  could  be  known; 
suppose  a  movement  at  the  rate  of  so 
many  feet  per  second — a  movement  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  accompanies  any 
other  feeling  or  idea  entertained  by 
the  soul.  This  would  be  charmingly  ac- 
curate, and  the  discoverer  would  be  hon- 
ored as  is  the  discoverer  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  or  of  America.  It 
would  go  into  the  great  sum  of  things  by 
which  the  pupil  is  educated;  but  how  is 
it  to  be  a  basis  to  guide  one  in  teaching? 
We  cannot  get  hold  of  the  end  of  the 
nerve,  and  by.  some  mechanical  impact 
from  another  body  regulated  in  rate  of 
motion  produce  the  exact  rate  necessary 
to  stimulate  the  aspiration  desired  in  the 
pupil.  This  would  be  as  exact  as  me- 
chanical law  could  make  it.  But  after 
all  this  knowledge  of  the  rate  of  vibra- 
tion, we  should  still  have  to  begin  at  the 
other  end  of  the  process  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned way,  and  let  the  nerves  take  care 
of  their  own  vibrations  while  we  attune 
the  other  instrument. 

Descartes'  philosophy  reduced  every- 
thing to  mathematical  and  mechanical 
laws.  It  was  simple  and  accurate;  but 
it  left  the  soul  out  of  things.  There  is 
something  in  the  world  for  which  mathe- 
matics and  physics  can  not  account,  and 
that  something  is  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. The  non-extended  and  imponder- 
able will  not  yield  its  secret  to  calipers 
and  scale.  No  one  can  doubt  that  such 
investigations  as  are  here  referred  to 
will  not  fail  to  bring  great  good ;  but  that 
this  good  will  be  in  the  form  of  an  exact 
basis  of  education  may  be  doubted.  The 
teacher  may  well  plunge  into  Dr.  Hall's 
article,  and  all  such,  in  good  faith;  for, 
if  he  does  not  find  healing  in  its  waters 
for  his  pedagogical  ills,  he  will  find  ex- 
hilaration, and  many  curious  shells  in  the 
pebbles  below. 


A  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  TO  MEET  THE  WANTS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  PUPIL. 


SUPT.  T.  W.  B.  EWRHABT,  VIRGINIA,  ILLINOIS. 


The  United   States  has   reason  to  be     olution  has  fully  kept  pace  with  her  phe- 
proud  of  her  free  school  system.     Its  ev-     nomenal   development.      Its    success  is 
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the  basis  of  her  perpetuity ;  may  I  not 
say  of  her  ultimate  dominance  in  the  gal- 
axy of  nations  ?  For  if  she  attain  to  her 
seeming  destiny,  and  become  the  leading 
power  of  the  world,  let  it  be  the  mastery 
of  intellect  and  heart  rather  than  of  brute 
force  or  military  ordnance. 

But  while  proud  of  our  free  schools, 
we  are  not  blind  to  their  defects  and 
faults.  They  are  not  perfect;  never  can 
become  so.  Perfection,  absolute,  de- 
mands omniscience  '  and  omnipotence. 
Finite  man  is  destined  to  be  eternally 
progressive.  What  is  true  of  man  is 
likewise  true  of  his  creations  and  institu- 
tions^ for  what  are  they  but  the  revela- 
tions of  his  real  self  to  his  contempora- 
ries and  to  future  generations. 

If  we  wish  to  study  the  development 
of  the  race,  we  examine  the  various  reve- 
lations which  its  members  have  made. 
We  study  their  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  in  which  they  have  written 
their  history  and  biography  in  more  or 
less  permanent  material  forms.  We 
study  their  form  and  principles  of  govern- 
ment, from  which  we  deduce  their  social 
relations.  We  study  their  science  and 
religion,  which  show  us  how  far  they 
have  risen  from  nature  to  nature's  God. 

Moreover,  in  this  struggle  after  per- 
fection, as  man  has  advanced  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  and  law,  social,  civil,  and 
religious  institutions  have  undergone 
metamorphoses  necessary  harmoniously 
to  adjust  them  to  these  discoveries.  In 
many  directions  theory  has  been  the  fore- 
runner of  discoveries.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  all  realms  of  empirical  knowledge. 
Men  have  planted  themselves  on  well  es- 
tablished basal  principles,  then  made 
careful  and  complete  observations;  and 
having  fastened  these  rounds  of  observa- 
tion together  with  the  tenacious  ropes 
of  logic,  they  have  scaled  their  ladders, 
and  from  their  widened  horizon  of  vision 
proclaimed  new  truths,  laws,  and  theo- 
ries, to  their  fellow-men  below. 

This  briefly  is  the  record  of  human 
progress,  individual  and  institutional.  It 
is  especially  true  of  the  public  school 
system.  Theories  of  education,  of  man- 
agement, of  training,  etc. ,  have  been  of- 
fered dd  nauaeam;  some  verified  and  ac- 
cepted, others  tested,  found  wanting  and 
rejected.  Much  of  the  system  has  been, 
and  we  think  is  today,  the  creature  of 
misjudged  necessity,  most   notably  the 


existent  method  of  gradation  and  classi- 
fication in  our  village  and  city  schools. 

In  the  rural  age,  so  to  speak,  of  our 
country,  the  district  ungraded  school 
alone  existed.  Class  organization  was 
decidedly  weak,  individuality  very  prom- 
inent. In  reality  there  were  about  as 
many  classes  as  pupils,  and  the  teacher 
was  only  a  help  in  time  of  serious  diffi- 
culty or  imperfect  comprehension.  But 
with  the  rapid  development  of  cities 
these  ungraded  schools  had  also  to  yield 
to  the  tendency  toward  centralization, 
and  were  combined  into  the  graded  school. 

This  was  a  marked  advance  in  the  evo- 
lution of  our  present  system.  But,  un- 
fortunately, when  this  union  was  effected, 
and  the  work  taken  up  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, the  individual  pupil  became 
lost  in  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  insti- 
tution. His  place  was  taken  by  an  im- 
aginary creation  called  **the  average  pu- 
pil." For  scores  of  years,  educators 
whose  memories  are  hallowed  by  what 
they  accomplished,  have  extended  and 
developed  the  system;  but  all  the  while 
apparently  blind  to  the  serious  weakness 
at  its  base,  and  the  awful  train  of  evil 
consequences  it  entailed.  Not  until  re- 
cent years,  when  leading  educators  de- 
voted themselves  to  a  more  thorough  and 
careful  study  of  the  child,  has  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  servile  devotion  to  our  svstem  we 
have  lost  sight  of  the  individual  pupil. 

Let  us  look  at  this  usurper  that  holds 
such  sway  in  our  school  management. 
This  average  pupil  is  not  a  creature  of 
fiesh  and  blood,  of  soul  and  destiny,  but 
a  pure  abstraction.  He  is  the  child  of 
imagination  and  judgment.  He  is  con- 
ceived to  possess  capabilities  midway  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  his  class,  the  read- 
iest and  the  slowest,  the  most  acute  and 
the  most  obtuse,  the  ablest  and  the  weak- 
est. Our  assignment  of  lessons,  our  ex- 
aminations, our  explanations  and  instruc- 
tions, are  all  gauged  to  the  average  pu- 
pil. In  fact,  in  all  our  school  work,  we 
are  ever  planning  for  this  all -but  deified 
phantasm  in  utter  neglect  of  the  peculiar 
wants  of  the  forty  or  sixty  struggling, 
thinking,  restless  individuals  so  trust- 
fully  committed  to  our  charge.  We  are 
guilty  of  neglecting  real,  spiritual,  im- 
mortal entities,  for  a  visionary  abstrac- 
tion. No  wonder  we  are  charged  with 
menticide. 
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And  yet  we  have  not  done  this  so  much 
from  choice  as  from  blindness  and  cir- 
cumstances. As  was  said  before,  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  study  of  the  child 
and  the  child's  mind.  We  have  looked 
upon  psychology  as  fine  mental  gymnas- 
tics for  philosophers,  and  never  dreamed 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  of  the  natural  order  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  faculties,  of  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  their  methods  of  operation, 
ought  to  be  the  very  first  qualification  of 
a  teacher.  In  the  second  place,  almost 
universally,  promotions  are  made  on  the 
ability  to  answer  correctly  a  certain  per 
cent  of  questions  propounded  daily,  or  at 
stated  times  of  examination.  She  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  ablest  teacher 
who  can  so  coach  the  pupils  assigned  her 
that  all,  or  nearly  all,  can  attain  the 
necessary  per  cent.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  widely  diverse  they  are  in  ca- 
pability or  home  environments,  they 
must  all  reach  the  same  standard.  Her 
standing  as  a  teacher  is  at  stake.  This 
result  must  be  secured;  or  rather,  what 
is  too  often  secured,  the  semblance  of  it. 
Phrases  and  paragraphs  are  parroted, 
explanations  memorized,  and  pupils  de- 
signedly prepared  for  the  examination. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment.  You  will 
readily  concede  that  pupils  differ  as  much 
intellectually  as  physically.  I  am  in- 
clined to  say  more.  Now,  suppose  a 
class  of  twenty  pupils  is  given  me  for  a 
year.  I  line  them  up  in  the  order  of 
their  height.  By  measurement  I  find 
the  tallest  is  5  ft.  6  in. ,  the  shortest  3  ft. 
2  in.,  in  height.  I  now  strike  the  aver- 
age. It  is  4  ft.  4  in.  This  is  my  aver- 
age pupil.  *  *Now,  children,  the  average  of 
this  class  is  4  ft.  4  in.  You  are  com- 
mitted to  my  instruction  and  guidance 
for  one  year.  Our  superintendent  ex- 
pects me  to  add  six  inches  to  this  aver- 
age height  as  my  part  in  this  glorious 
system.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  then, 
I  want  each  of  you  to  measure  4  ft.  10 
in.,  or  you  cannot  pass.''  Or  I  weigh 
them;  the  heaviest  weighs  110  lbs.,  the 
lightest  40  lbs.  My  average  pupil  is  75 
lbs.  »* Now, children,  you  are  expected  to 
gain  25  lbs.  under  my  instruction,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  each  must  weigh 
just  100  lbs.,  or  you  will  not  be  promoted." 
What  would  you  think  of  it,  teachers? 
And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  we  are  do- 
ing in  the  realm  of  mind.   The  pupils  who 


come  to  us  differ  fully  as  much  in  capa- 
bility  and  acquirement  as  in  height  or 
weight. 

As  I  was  writing  this  paper,  a  recent 
article  came  under  my  observation  with 
some  very  pertinent  data  on  this  point. 
This  article  was  written  by  a  superin- 
tendent who  had  charge  of  a  school  where 
pupils  worked  independently  until  they 
had  reached  the  fourth  reader.  A  table 
was  given  showing  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired by  the  pupils  separately  to  mas- 
ter the  work  to  that  point,  having  started 
with  the  letters.  Here  are  the  results: 
Two  per  cent  did  so  in  9  months,  4  per 
cent  in  10  months,  7  per  cent  in  12 
months,  another 4  percent  in  16  months, 
9  per  cent  in  17  month,  another  9  per 
cent  in  24  months,  and  then  3  per  cent 
and  2  per  cent  for  each  of  the  interven- 
ing ones  up  to  41  months.  Now  observe, 
this  is  not  theory,  but  practical  xesults 
taken  from  the  record  of  a  school  where 
this  has  been  carried  on  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  100  pupils  requiring  from  9  to 
41  months  to  reach  the  fourth  reader, 
and  the  greatest  number  doing  so  in  the 
same  time  was  only  9.  In  the  light  of 
these  facts  let  us  look  again  at  our  <<  av- 
erage pupil."  Under  our  iron-clad  sys- 
tem, we  should  say  the  brightest  can  do 
this  in  9  months,  the  slowest  in  41 
months,  so  our  average  pupil  can  do  it  in 
25  months,  and  this  shall  be  the  time  al- 
lowed for  all  to  accomplish  this  work. 
And  yet  the  table  shows  that  only  2  per 
cent  reached  the  fourth  reader  in  25 
months,  64  per  cent  having  done  so  in 
less  time,  and  34  per  cent  requiring 
more. 

What  I  wish  to  discuss  is  a  system  that 
recognizes  the  pupils  as  so  many  real 
entities  with  diverse  powers, attainments, 
and  needs.  A  system  that  does  not  ex- 
ist for  itself,  but  for  a  freer  and  fuller 
development  of  the  individual  pupil,  an 
organization  that  shall  not  be  rigid  but 
plastic  to  the  fullest  requirement.  At 
the  beginning,  we  observe  that  one  child 
is  exceptionally  precocious,  another  reas- 
onably apt,  another  slow,  another  dull. 
Some  come  from  homes  well  provided 
with  good  literature,  which  the  children 
habitually  read;  others  from  homes  of 
ignorance  and  vice.  Some  from  homes 
where  the  necessity  and  value  of  educa- 
tion is  realized,  and  parents  practice 
great  self-denial  that  their  children  may 
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be  regular  in  attendance  and  have  time 
outside  of  school  hours  to  devote  to  their 
lessons;  others  from  homes  where  the 
children  are  so  burdened  with  duties  and 
needless  requirements  as  to  make  regular 
attendance  and  rapid  advancement  quite 
impossible.  Some  are  robust  and  healthy 
and  capable  of  great  endurance,  others 
frail  and  sickly.  In  view  of  this  great 
diversity  of  states  and  conditions,  what 
greater  sin  can  be  conceived  against 
these  young  people,  than  to  give  them 
all  the  same  doses  of  mental  pabulum, 
and  rigorously  to  exact  that  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  they  shall  all  be  of  the 
same  intellectual  size. 

The  trouble  with  our  system  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  sufQciently  pliant  to 
accommodate  itself  easily  and  perfectly 
to  these  salient  differences  of  endowment, 
environment,  and  aptitude.  A  mere 
novice  at  teaching  observes  the  differ- 
ences but  finds  no  provision  in  the  sys- 
tem for  them.  Now  it  ought  not  so  to 
be.  Our  schools  should  be  re-orgaoized 
and  graded  so  that  each  pupil  may  labor 
independently,  so  to  speak.  He  should 
not  be  fettered  and  shackled,  nor  goaded 
and  crowded.  What  we  expect  from 
him  should  be  measured  by  what  he  him- 
self can  do.  Not  what  his  neighbor  boy 
does,  not  what  brother  or  sister  did  or  is 
doing,  but  only  that  which  he  is  capable 
of  doing.  If  it  be  much,  much  should  be 
demanded;  if  it  be  but  little,  demand 
that  only. 

How  are  we  to  realize  this  in  practice? 
In  brief,  our  theory  is  this:  Let  a  course 
of  study  be  agreed  upon ;  a  course  de- 
signed to  train  symmetrically  all  the  hu- 
man powers  to  the  most  efficient  activity. 
This  should  constitute  the  highway  of  cul- 
ture that  each  pupil  must  travel.  This 
road  should  then  be  divided  up  into  sec- 
tions, and  these  assigned  to  the  several 
teachers  employed.  Into  these  several 
grades,  come  the  pupils  ready  for  their 
respective  parts  of  the  journey.  In  the 
grade  there  should  be  no  class  organiza- 
tion. Instead  of  two  classes  of  20  pupils 
each,  there  should  be  40  distinct  person- 
alities, real  soul-entities.  The  utmost 
development  of  each  of  these  individuals 
should  be  the  burden  of  the  teacher's  con- 
stant effort.  John  Smith  is  not  then  a 
fraction  of  a  class,  but  a  soul- unit  pos- 
sessed of  God-like  possibilities,  and 
worthy  of  such   help,  direction,  and  in- 


spiration from  his  teacher  as  his  needs 
require.  This  means  a  complete  conver- 
sion of  the  teacher's  objective.  Formerly, 
her  great  objective  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  class  so  that  they  might  pass 
examination.  John  Smith's  progress  was 
only  incidental  to  this  end.  Now  the 
highest  possible  development  of  John 
Smith  is  the  immediate  goal  of  her  en- 
deavor, and  the  advancement  of  the 
grade,  incidental. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  begin.  For  a  few 
days,  I  would  give  all  the  pupils  the 
same  work.  The  time  of  recitation  I 
would  use  to  study  them;  in  what  lines  of 
Work  each  was  strong,  in  what  weak; 
how  much  of  a  deposit  of  fact  and  experi- 
ence was  subject  to  my  draft;  the  dispo- 
sition, the  home  life  and  environments  of 
each.  In  short,  I  would  make  as  exhaus- 
tive a  diagnosis  of  the  case  of  each  as  I 
could,  with  a  view  to  the  most  perfect 
adaptation  possible  of  the  work  to  his 
needs.  Then  I  would  talk  with  them 
somewhat  as  follows:  **Now,  boys  and 
girls,  let  MS  see  what  we  are  to  accom- 
plish in  this  grade.''  Here  we  would 
take  the  several  text-books  and  make  a 
survey  of  the  work  apportioned  us.  Then 
I  would  say:  '*As  soon  as  all  this  work 
has  been  satisfactorily  completed  you  will 
at  once  become  a  member  of  the  next 
grade.  Now  I  shall  expect  each  pupil  to 
d3  all  he  can.  I  shall  not  put  any  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  you  do,  only  that  it 
be  done  well.  When  I  hear  you  recite^ 
it  shall  be  upon  all  you  have  accom- 
plished. If  several  of  you  are  found 
able  to  do  about  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  any  study,  I  shall  group  you  to- 
gether in  recitation.  All  I  demand  is 
that  you  faithfully  devote  all  the  hours  of 
school,  and  as  many  as  you  can  consis- 
tently outside,  to  your  work,  and  do  it 
well.  God  did  not  make  us  all  the  same- 
size.  He  did  not  niake  us  all  the  same 
weight.  He  did  not  make  us  all  look 
alike.  So,  likewise,  he  has  not  made  our 
minds  all  alike.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
all  do  the  same  amount  of  work  in  the 
same  time.  For  some,  one  study  will 
prove  quite  difficult,  for  others  another. 
This  is  because  of  the  difference  of  our 
minds.  We  are  not  responsible  for  the 
kind  of  mind  we  have,  but  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  its  training  and  its  use.  If, 
therefore,  some  of  you  with  the  same 
diligence  and  earnest  effort  cannot  mas- 
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ter  arithmetic  so  rapidly  as  some  others, 
you  shall  not  be  censured.  It  is  no  dis- 
grace to  go  slow,  provided  you  are  ever 
doing  your  best.  The  work  of  this  grade 
mastered  in  sixteen  months  of  best  effort 
Is  as  honorable  as  if  done  in  six  of  best 
effort.  Let  us  every  one  take  hold,  and 
let  us  have  every  day  the  very  best  work 
that  each  can  do. " 

Now,  for  the  results.  At  first,  every 
pupil  in  the  grade  would  probably  have 
a  different  lesson  in  each  of  the  subjects 
studied.  This  is  no  objection.  By  this 
process,  each  pupil  is  made  to  feel  his 
personal  responsibility  for  the  entire  les- 
son. He  can  not  hope  by  a  fluent  recita- 
tion of  one  part  to  obtain  a  perfect  mark 
for  that  part  which  he  does  not  know. 
Thus,  at  the  very  beginning,  is  taught 
one  of  life's  most  valuable  lessons.  This 
will  secure  thoroughness.  Though  there 
will  be  no  marking,  no  per  cents,  yet  a 
jsufficient  mastery  of  the  ground  covered 
will  be  rigorously  exacted.  If  the  lesson 
is  not  satisfactory,  I  inform  the  pupil  that 
it  will  not  be  credited  until  it  is  mastered. 

The  only  record  kept  by  the  teacher  is 
the  amount  satisfactorily  covered  by  the 
pupil.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that 
In  a  short  time  the  grade  will  naturally 
fall  into  groups  of  greater  or  lesser  num- 
ber, who  accomplish  about  the  same 
amount  in  the  same  time.  This  will,  of 
course,  facilitate  and  expedite  the  hear- 
ing of  recitations. 

Permit  me,  now,  to  present  a  few  of 
the  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  enforced  waste  of  time,  or  dissipa- 
tion of  energy.  Twenty  pupils  are  not 
kept  sitting  idle  for  thirty  or  forty  min- 
utes, that  each  may  recite  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  Instead,  one  pupil  will 
be  busy  reciting  all  he  has  mastered  since 
he  last  recited,  and  the  rest  of  the  grade 
dilUgently  applying  themselves. 

There  will  be  no  merciless  crowding, 
driving,  and  scaring  of  those  pupils  that 
need  to  go  slowly.  How  often  have  we 
all  been  guilty  of  this!  How  many  pu- 
pils have  become  thoroughly  discouraged 
and  given  up!  How  many  minds  have 
been  wrecked  by  the  slovenly  habits  of 
thought,  or  of  not  thinking,  which  we 
have  fostered  and  fixed!  How  many 
actually  dwarfed  and  paralyzed  by  this 
over  crowding!  Under  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, each  pupil  is  only  asked  to  labor  to 
the  extent  of  his  own  ability. 


On  the  other  hand,  those  who  learn 
very  rapidly  will  not  be  held  back  and 
kept  **marking  time,'*  for  those  whose 
faculties  work  more  slowly.  Yes,  we  have 
all  been  guilty  of  this,  too.  And,  oh, 
what  a  sin !  Just  think  of  a  pupil  having 
thirty  minutes  in  which  to  prepare  a  les- 
son that  he  could  master  in  fifteen.  He 
either  gets  his  lesson  at  once, and  spends 
the  remaining  time  annoying  the  teacher 
and  pupils  about  him,  or  with  relaxed 
energy  he  pores  over  the  work  the  entire 
period.  What  a  loss  in  two  directions! 
In  the  first  place,  during  the  hours  of 
work  the  mind  should  be  kept  at  its 
highest  intensity  and  most  complete  con- 
centration. It  should  under  no  circum- 
stances be  allowed  thirty  minutes  to  ac- 
complish what  it  might  do  in  ten.  In- 
tense,  not  languid,  effort  is  the  condition 
of  strong  and  rapid  growth.  Secondly, 
this  dissipation  means  a  loss  of  results,  a 
loss  forever.  For  as  time  can  not  be  re- 
called, much  less  can  the  results  that 
might  have  been  achieved. 

Returning  to  our  proposed  system,  as 
soon  as  any  pupil  has  completed  the 
work  in  all  the  branches  of  study  assigned 
to  his  grade,  he  goes  at  once  into  the 
next  higher  grade.  This  he  does  at  any 
time.  In  the  new  grade,  he  goes  right 
on  with  his  work  from  where  he  left  it  in 
the  preceding  one.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  he  does  the  work  in  six 
months  or  in  ten  months,  only  that  it  all 
be  done  well  and  at  his  earliest.  In  ail 
probability,  he  will  soonest  complete  the 
assignment  in  those  studies  he  likes  best, 
and  which  are  therefore  more  easily  ac- 
quired. If  so,  he  is  credited  with  these, 
and  then  has  all  of  his  time  to  devote  to 
the  more  difficult  ones  until  they  also  are 
brought  up  to  the  apportionment. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  or  on 
leaving  school,  each  pupil  has  to  his 
credit  whatever  he  has  accomplished. 
On  entering  school  again,  he  takes  up 
the  work  where  he  left  off.  Under  this 
regime,  a  pupil  who,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  has  completed  some  studies  satis- 
factorily but  has  failed  so  to  do  in  others, 
is  not  held  back  to  go  over  all  these  again 
because  of  partial  failure.  He  is  cred- 
ited with  what  is  satisfactory,  and  on  bis 
return  only  required  to  bring  up  those 
subjects  in  which  he  is  deficient.  But 
what  about  examinations?  These  should 
be   given  to  pupiU  occasionally  to  test 
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both  the  pupils  and  the  teacher.  The 
ejid  of  a  natural  division  of  a  subject 
would  afford  favorable  opportunity.  If 
on  such  a  test,  a  pupil^  be  found  wanting 
in  the  subject-matter  of  the  examination, 
the  subject  should  be  reviewed  with  a 
view  to  the  evident  weakness  of  the  pu- 
pil. If,  however,  the  required  standard 
of  daily  recitation  be  high  and  ever  in- 
sisted upon,  and  the  teacher  be  of  the 
right  sort,  such  failure  will  be  a  rare  oc- 
currence. 

The  above-mentioned  examinations 
should  be  discretionary,  but  sufficiently 
and  wisely  used.  In  the  grammar  and 
high-school  grades,  there  should  also  be 
a  final  examination  given  each  pupil 
when  he  completes  each  subject  of  study. 
This  should  be  passed  upon  by  the  princi- 
pal or  superintendent.  If  satisfactory,  it 
should  be  filed,  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  school  patrons  and  visitors. 

If  you  have  anticipated  me  somewhat, 
you  perceive  that  under  this  system,  pu- 
pils will  be  finishing  the  course  at  vari- 
ous times  during  the  year.  Each  pupil 
will  be  graduated  at  the  completion  of 
the  prescribed  course,  no  matter  when. 
All  who  had  thus  finished  at  any  time 
during  that  school  year  would  constitute 
the  graduating  class. 

I  imagine  some  one  ready  to  say  : 
**  Bat  your  school  will  become  a  great 
unwieldy  mass.  It  will  degenerate  into 
a  go-as-you-please,  or  don't-please,  race, 
without  definite  goal  for  each  day. 
Teacher  and  pupils  will  become  idle  and 
indifferent  and  your  system  go  down  in 
dismal  failure."  This  brings  me  to  the 
vital  point  of  the  system.  There  is  no 
place  in  it  for  a  teacher  that  can  be  idle. 
Its  adoption  means  the  removal  of  all 
school-keepers  and  time-servers.  It  means 
the  destruction  of  all  artificial  stimuli  to 
effort.  It  means  the  withdrawal  of  all 
external  props.  If,  therefore,  the 
ttacher   has   not   that   strong,    winning 


personality,   broad   culture,  zeal  accord- 
ing  to    knowledge,   and   love   for   little 
children    and   the   work   which   enables- 
her  to  get  hold  of  all  that  is  noble  and 
good  in  each  pupil,  and  through  this  con- 
tact of  soul  with  soul  to  ennoble,  purify, 
and  elevate  his  ideals,  and   not  all   this*^ 
alone,  but   also   to  inspire   him   with  an^ 
unalterable  dc^termination  to  realize  these^ 
ideals,  there  is  no  place  for  her.       Each 
teacher  must  be  a  pedagogical  Napoleon,, 
a  born  leader.     She  must  be  able  to  in- 
spire every  pupil  with  that  stubborn  de- 
termination that  laughs  at  defeat.    Then 
can  she  lift  each  up  into  a  higher,  nobler, 
more   god-like   self    than    he   had    ever- 
dreamed  of  before  he  felt  the  touch  of 
her  inspiring  power.     Let  the  school  be 
provided  with  such  teachers  from  kinder- 
gartener to  superintendent,  and  I  assure 
you  that  all   your  fears  and   apprehen^ 
sions  will  vanish  like  mist.     Under  the 
guidance  of  such  teachers,  our  pupils  will 
be  led  to  lift  their  eyes  above  and  beyond 
the    circumscribed     present.      To-day's 
work,   instead  of  being  a  laborious  task 
without  any  future  profit,  will  possess  a^ 
conscious  bearing  upon  that  noble  des- 
tiny which  the  pupil  views  as  the  goal  of 
his  endeavor.      Everything  he  is  called, 
upon  to  do  will  possess  recognized  impor- 
tance.      His   education    will    not    be   a 
loosely  and  disorderly  joined  patch- work,, 
but  a  carefully   woven  web.     His  mind 
will   not   be   craven   and   impotent,   but 
courageous  and  strong. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  you  the 
truth  as  I  see  it.  You  know  what  we 
have  done  andare doing.  I  humbly  sub- 
mit to  you  my  conception  of  what  we 
ought  to  do.  In  preparing  this  paper,  J' 
have  had  no  light  save  experience,  observa- 
tion, and  the  accepted  canons  of  peda- 
gogy. The  evils  herein  shadowed  cer- 
tainly exist;  they  demand  eradication. 
Will  the  proposed  system  meet  the  case?*' 
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I  think  I  have  said  it  before,  but  I  can- 
not help  saying  it  again,  that,  when  a 
machine  squeaks,  the  place  to  put  the 
grease  is  right  where  the  squeak  is,  and 
not  aU  over  the  whole  mill  promiscuously, 
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The   particular   reason   why  I .  repeat 
this  oleaginous   bit  of  philosophy,  justv 
here,  is  that   Ii  have  seen  so  much  good 
oil  wastedtinthe  last  few  weeks — so  many, 
school-rooms    and   school   children  slob-- 
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bered  all  over  with  superfluous  grease, 
as  it  were,  that  I  have  become  almost 
lieart-sick  at  the  sight. 

I  wonder  what  a  recitation  is  for,  any- 
how ?  It  would  sometimes  seem  as 
though  its  chief  aim  was  to  serve  the 
•double  purpose  of  killing  time  and  mud- 
•dling  pupils  up — «*  knocking  them  out,'* 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  say.  I  don't 
want  to  seem  harsh,  or  out  of  patience, 
or  to  say  mean  things;  but  as  I  drop 
into  schools,  here  and  there,  gadding 
About  the  country  as  I  am  now  doing,  I 
see  things  of  this  sort,  such  multitudes  of 
them — I  see  such  oceans  of  wasted  school- 
grease,  so  to  speak,  stuff  that  not  only 
does  no  good,  but  smears  and  litters  up 
what  would  otherwise  be  clean  floors  and 
reasonably  clean  children,  that  it  is  hard 
to  keep  one's  mind  in  a  composed  state. 

And  all  this  wastage  costs  so  much  I 
My  grandmother  taught  me  that  it  was 
wicked  to  waste,  and  I  know  that  her 
precept  is  true.  It  is  wicked  to  waste; 
and  like  all  other  wickedness  it  will 
bring  its  reward  in  time — it  will  result  in 
bankruptcy  some  day,  if  something  is 
not  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the  waste. 

But  to  the  point. 

It  was  a  second-reader  class  that  I  saw. 
The  pupils  were  required  to  write 
ten  << commanding  sentences"  on  their 
slates.  There  were  some  ten  or  twelve 
pupils  in  the  class.  They  came  to  the 
front,  slates  in  hand,  the  sentences  all 
written,  and  the  exercises  proceeded  as 
follows : 

Pupil  (reading  from  slate) — **Shut  the  stove 
door.  Commanding  sentence.  Begin  with  a 
capital  and  end  with  a  period  !'* 

Teacher — **Can  you  not  make  a  better  sen- 
tence than  that  ?'* 

P.—**  I  don*t  know." 

T.— "Would  it  not  be  more  polite  to  say, 
close  the  stove  door  ?" 

P.  (going  on  without  further  remark) — 
"  Close  the  stove  door.  Commanding  sentence. 
Begin  with  a  capital  and  end  with  a  period.'* 
'*  Shut  the  outside  door.  Commanding  sentence 
— Begin— with — a — capital — and — end — with— 
a — period."  **Go  to  school.  Commanding — 
sentence — Begin — with — a — capital — and — end 
—with— a— period."  **  Go  to  town— C— s— B— 
w — a — c— a— e — w — p. "  *  *  Get  the  book  — C — s. 
B— w — a— c — a— e—  w — a — p — . "  *  *Get  the  hat. 
C— a— etc."  **  See  the  man.  C— s.  etc."  **See 
the  hen.  C — s.  etc."  **See  the  pig.  Command- 
ingsentenceBeginwithacapitalandendwithape- 
riod !" 

T. — *•  That  will  do.    Mary  you  may  go  on." 

Mary — *'Get  the  book.  Commanding  sen- 
tence.    Begin  with  a  capital  and  end  with  a 


period,"  etc. —  etc. —  etc. —  etc. —  etc. — etc— 
etc. —  etc. —  etc. —  etc. —  etc. —  etc. —  etc.l 

Lots  of  them  aren't  there? 

That  is  just  what  I  thought  before  the 
fifteen  minutes  ended  that  brought  this 
jargon  to  a  close.  In  heaven's  name,  (I 
won't  swear,  but  I  feel  that  I  must  come 
as  near  to  it  as  I  can  and  keep  < 'inside 
the  law")  what  excuse  can  possibly  be  of- 
fered for  the  like  of  this?  And  I  have 
given  it  just  as  it  took  place,  only  I 
haven't  set  it  all  down  yet. 

The  class,  having  gone  through  this 
< 'exercise,"  was  dismissed,  each  pupil 
handing  his  slate  to  the  teacher  en  route. 
The  teacher  took  the  slates  and  hastily 
ran  over  each  one,  and  with  a  pencil 
checked  some  of  the  errors  on  them — 
that  is,  if  the  child  had  written  a  <  ^de- 
clarative sentence"  instead  of  a  * 'com- 
manding sentence,"  she  put  a  cross  after 
the  offending  member.  That  was  all. 
Then  she  marked  the  slates,  transferred 
the  marks  to  her  record  books,  and  re- 
turned the  slates  to  the  pupils  without  a 
word!     Fact! 

And  yet  this  woman  is  a  member  of 
church  and  society  in  good  and  regular 
standing,  virtuous,  and  ostensibly  anx- 
ious to  earn  her  money.  I  really  think 
she  was  trying  hard  to  teach  school. 
But  was  she  doing  it?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. Is  she  a  teacher  at  all?  Look  over 
the  record  of  her  work  and  see  if  you 
can  find  any  sign  of  teaching  about  it, 
anywhere.  (And  when  you  get  through 
looking  over  her  record,  just  cast  an  eye 
over  your  own,  please.) 

I  went  down  and  looked  at  the  slates 
which  had  just  been  returned.  The  first 
one  was  the  property  of  a  little  fellow 
named  Eddie  something.  His  name  was 
at  the  top  of  the  slate,  spelled  £addiel 
Further  down  he  had  written  the  sen- 
tence, ''Go  to  bed,"  which  showed  thus: 
"Go  to  bead."  A  little  further  down 
the  list  the  word  "feed"  occurred,  which 
was  written  "fead." 

Now  it  did  seem  to  me  that  this  teacher 
ought  to  have  noticed  the  squeak  there 
was  in  this  boy's  spelling  machine,  and 
then  and  there  applied  a  bit  of  grease, 
right  on  that  particular  "ea,"  that  will 
make  him  all  the  trouble  of  a  very  disa- 
greeably "hot  box"  one  of  these  days,  if 
it  is  not  lubricated  before  long. 

He  had  said  "Commanding  sentence. 
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Begin  with  a  capital  and  end  with  a  pe- 
riod*' ten  times,  in  the  class,  (and  dear 
only  knows  how  many  times  he  had  said 
it  before,  and  may  have  to  say  it  again 
before  he  can  graduate  in  new  clothes) 
and  yet  the  «*ea"  for  «*e,"  which  is  evi- 
dently a  chronically  hard  place  in  his 
spelling  economy,  goes  squeaking  along, 
unnoticed,  day  after  day. 

And  the  other  slates  were  only  par- 
tially better.  There  were  squeaky  places 
on  every  one  of  them,  but  not  a  drop  of 
the  oil  of  teaching-where-teaching-was- 
Deeded  did  I  see  poured  od  a  single 
squeak.  It  was  all  dutnped  out  in  one 
general  pool  over  the  whole  class,  for 
fifteen  minutes,  as  pupil  after  pupil  rat- 
tled out,  *<Commanding-senteDce*Begin- 
with-a-capital-and-end-with-a-period." 

I  wonder  how  Gabriel  will  enter  up  the 
record  of  that  alleged  recitation?  Any- 
how,! am  sure  he  will  write  **  Fifteen  min- 
utes of  time  killed  deader  than  a  door  nail, 
and  not  a  thing  to  show  for  it. "  He  may 
write  something  more,  but  that  is  his  af- 
fair, and  not  mine.  To  be  a  murderer  of 
^ood  time  that  has  been  bought  and  paid 
for,  is  a  bad  enough  record  for  anyone  to 
have  to  face. 

And  please  do  not  try  to  turn  this 
thrust  of  mine  aside  by  saying  that  it  is 
exceptional,  and  that  not  one  teacher  in 
a  thousand  does  such  work  as  this,  for 
such  is  not  the  case.  I  cannot  tell  how 
sorry  I  am  to  be  compelled  to  say  this, 
but  the  truth  ought  to  be  told,  and  I 
have  told  the  truth  in  what  I  have  writ- 
ten above.  I  grant  that  the  case  I  have 
noted  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  that  there 
are  few  as  bad;  but  the  visitation  of 
more  than  fifty  different  schools  in  the 
last  month  has  satisfied  me  that  there  is 
very  much  less  teaching  done  in  our 
schools  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and 
that  there  are  very  few  teachers,  take 
^em  as  they  go,  who  have  the  tact  to 
teach  each  one  of  the  pupils  under  their 
<^are,  jtiet  where  they  especially  need  teach- 
<ng. 

For  instance:  I  saw  a  class  of  about 
twenty  pupils  working  in  proportion,  a 
few  days  ago,  and  when  I  gave  them  a 
little  simple  problem,  in  which  it  hap- 
pened to  be  necessary,  in  one  operation, 
to  divide  by  8,  a  majority  of  the  class 
used  long  division  in  doing  the  work! 
And  this  did  not  occur  in  a  backwoods 
town,  either,  and  it  was  the  principal  of 


the  school  who  was  hearing  the  class! 
And  the  teacher  said  nothing  to  all  this. 
When  asked  about  it,  he  said  that  he  had 
never  noticed  how  the  children  did  their 
work!  Perhaps  he  is  an  exception,  too. 
I  hope  he  is.  But  there  are  a  good  many 
exceptions  that  I  see,  or  else  I  am  un- 
fortunate in  happening  upon  them. 

Because,  when  I  went  into  a  high 
school,  last  week,  I  heard  a  class  in  Latin 
*< reciting."  That  is  what  the  ** exer- 
cise" was  called.  I  sat  before  the  class 
for  ten  minutes,  and  during  all  that  time 
there  were  only  two  short  sentences 
translated,  and  only  one  of  these  was  well 
done.  Nearly  every  member  of  the  class 
took  a  hand  at  the  other  sentence  but 
failed  to  get  anything  out  of  it,  and  all 
this  time  the  teacher  (?)  sat  at  his  desk 
(he  was  a  man,  and  a  regular  college 
graduate.  '  I  insist  that  I  am  not  bitter; 
I  only  tell  the  truth,  just  as  I  saw  it) 
and  did  nothing  but  call  on  pupil  after 
pupil  to  rise,  blunder,  and  fail,  and  be 
marked  low  for  the  same;  when  the  fact 
was  that  there  was  a  tricky  little  place 
in  the  sentence,  something  that  the  pu- 
pils had  never  had  before,  and  which 
they  needed  just  a  little  bit  of  teaching 
about.  But  they  didn't  get  it.  They 
got  low  marks;  and  the  sentence  was  left 
untranslated  with  the  injunction  to  the 
class  to  *<look  it  up." 

Again,  I  heard  a  spelling  class,  to 
which  twenty-five  hard  words  had  been 
given  (This  was  in  an  upper  grade  in  a 
grammar  room)  to  learn  to  spell  at  a  sin- 
gle lesson.  Among  the  words  I  remem- 
ber liquefy,  guarantee,  kiln,  encysted, 
separate,  and  there  were  twenty  more  of 
just  about  *»the  same  degree  of  hard- 
ness. " 

These  words  had  been  written  on  the 
board  by  the  teacher  the  day  before,  and 
were  pronounced  to  the  pupils,  who  wrote 
them  at  the  recitation  I  heard.  I  saw 
the  result,  and  out  of  the  thirty  who 
wrote  there  were  onjy  five  who  made  a 
perfect  record,  while  the  majority  of  the 
class  missed  from  three  to  ten  words. 
But  they  were  all  marked  and  the  marks 
recorded. 

As  to  those  who  missed  words,  there 
was  no  attempt  made  to  teach  these  pu- 
pils how  to  make  a  success  out  of  failure. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  teaching  done  at 
all,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  anywhere  along 
the  whole  line  of  exercise.       It  was  just 
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another  case  of  **Go  read  your  book"  and 
*'Lookitup." 

The  exercise  over,  the  teacher  wrote 
another  twenty-five  words  on  the  board, 
for  the  next  day.  That  was  all.  There 
was  nothing  said  about  the  words,  none 
,  of  their  hard  places  noted,  and  pointed 
out  to  the  pupils — not  a  particle  of 
teaching  done. 

And  I  couldn^t  help  wishing  that  the 
teacher  would  teach  a  little.  That  he 
would  say  to  the  pupils,  when  he  wrote 
*  liquefy"  on  the  board,  **now,  the  hard 
thing  about  this  word  is  the  **e"  after 
<*qu."  If  your  are  not  careful  you  will 
write  *'ify"  for  *'efy."  Or,  that  he  had 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
very  easy  thing  to  write  "sepe"  for 
**sepa,"  when  writing  **8eparate."  I 
believe  that  if  he  had  done  that,  or  the 
like  of  that,  for  a  few  times — that  is,  if 
he  had  taught  the  pupils  how  to  study 
words,  how  to  look  after,  and  pick  out,  and 
fix  upon,  the  hard  places  in  every  word 
they  were  set  to  learn  to  spell — if  he  had 
done  this,  if  he  had  put  the  grease  where 
the  squeak  was,  he  wouldn't  have  had 
such  a  poor  lot  of  spelling  books  as  came 
to  his  desk  the  day  I  was  there;  and  the 
people  who  hire  him  to  teach  their  child- 
ren to  spell,  would  have  got  a  good  deal 
nearer  the  worth  of  their  money  out  of 
his  work  than  they  are  now  getting. 

And  it  is  results  that  we  must  get!  It 
won't  do  to  blame  the  previous  teacher 
and  excuse  ourselves  by  saying,  that  if 
the  pupils  would  study  they  could  get 
their  lessons.  We  must  get  results.  We 
must  teach  the  children  to  read,  and  to 
write,  and  to  spell,  and  what  not,  and  to 
do  these  things  well.  If  they  don't  learn 
how  to  do  these  readily  by  themselves,  (as 
some  children  do,  but  the  most  of  them 
do  not,)  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher 
to  teach  them  how  to  do  them.  That  is 
what  a  teacher  is  for. 

But,  upon  my  honor,  I  find  a  great 
many  teachers  in  th^  schools  I  visit  who 
do  not  have  this  conception  of  what  a 
teacher  is  for.  They  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  a  teacher's  business  to  assign  les- 
sons; hear  pupils  say  them  over,  if  they 
can  do  so;  mark  them  up  or  down,  as  the 
case  may  be;  keep  records  acd  make  up 
grades,  and  for  all  this  to  draw  pay.  As 
Hamlet  says,  <*It  is  not,  and  it  cannot 
come  to  good." 

And  now  please  do  not   accuse  me  of 


telling  tales  out  of  soiool^  don't  call  me 
a  tattle-tale,  because  I  have  written  what 
I  have  written  above.  It  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  do,  to  write  thus.  It  has 
given  me  the  *  *blues"  so  that  I  shall  not 
get  over  them  for  a  week,  just  to  set  all 
this  down ;  but  I  feel  that  I  must  do  it. 
For  if  something  is  not  done  along  these 
lines  to  make  them  somewhere  near  what 
they  should  be,  the  people  who  pay  for  all 
this  are  going  ^o  find  it  out  one  of  these 
days,  and  have  something  to  say  about  it 
that  will  be  heard  on  the  house-tops » 
sure. 

And  that  is  a  thing  that  the  teachers 
ought  to  look  so  sharply  after  that  it 
shall  never  happen.  We  must  make  our 
schools  so  good  that  people  cannot  help 
sending  their  children  to  learn,  law  or  no 
law.  We  must  teach  all  the  children  so 
well  that  they  shall  all  learn  to  the  full- 
est extent  of  their  several  capabilities. 
That  is  what  success  in  the  public  schools 
means,  and  nothing  short  of  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Meantime,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
the  .fact  that  whatever  is  said  in  The 
Journal  is  not  telling  tales  out  of  school. 
It  is  only  telling  the  truth  in  school,  and 
that  is  surely  legitimate. 

In  going  about  among  the  schools,  I  try 
not  to  be  hypercritical,  and  not  to  expect 
too  much;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
that  I  see  is  most  excellent;  some  of  it 
the  very  best.  Indeed,  every  once  in  a 
while  I  run  up  against  something  that  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  and  to 
talk  about  as  impossible,  and  yet  I  find 
it  done,  and  done  well  it  spite  of  what  I 
may  have  said  or  thought.  For  instance, 
I  have  for  years  thought  it  impossible  for 
one  who  could  not  sing  to  teach  singing  in 
school;  and  especially  to  teach  it  well.  I 
have  seen  the  thing  tried  a  good  many 
times,  and  the  most  dismal  failure  made 
of  it.  But  less  than  a  month  ago  I  was  in  a 
primary  school,  and  saw  some  of  the  best 
teaching  of  singing  that  I  ever  witnessed, 
done  by  a  teacher  who  can  scarcely  sing 
a  note  !  But  she  was  a  woman  of  re- 
sources, and  she  knew  how  to  teach.  She 
did  something  more  than  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren to  **GrO  read  your  book,"  or  to 
**Lookitup!" 

But  what  I  see  day  after  day,  im- 
presses this  thing  upon  me,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  what  must  be 
truthfully  called    ** sloppy"   work    now 
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done  in  our  public  schools,  And,  further, 
that  there  is  too  little  genuine  teaching 
clone  in  these  schools,  and  a  vast  deal  too 
much  hearing  of  recitations  and  of  tell- 
ing the  pupils  to  ^*  look  that  up/' 

I  do  not  mean  that  pupils  should  be 
told  everything — that  .they  should  be 
<<  carried  to  the  skies  on  flowery  beds  of 
«ase, "  but  I  do  mean  that  they  should  be 
taught     That  is  the  word. 

Beloved,  can  you  teach  ?  If  your  pu- 
pils do  not  know,  can  you  teach  them  so 
that  they  mil  know  f     These   are  ques- 


tions  to  think  about.  Can  vou  tell  where 
the  squeak  is  in  each  child's  mental  mill, 
as  you  attend  to  its  running  day  after 
day;  and  have  you  the  skill  to  put  the 
grease  of  your  teaching  right  where  the 
squeak  is,  when  once  you  have  found  it 
out  ?  If  you  are  possessed  of  these  quali- 
ties, you  are  a  teacher  blessed  of  God; 
but  if  you  are  working  in  a  school  room 
without  them,  give  up  your  place  as  soon 
as  you  can,  and  then,  when  you  come  to 
die,  you  can  be  reasonably  happy  in  your 
mind.    But  otherwise  ?    Well,  you  know. 


SCHOOL   GOVERNMENT. 

B.  B.  BEEDEK,  CHICOPBE  FALLS,  MASS. 

IX. 


In  our  last  article,  we  discussed  briefly 
the  nature  and  application  of  the  artifi- 
cial incentives  used  more  or  less  by 
nearly  all  teachers  in  the  common  schools, 
43uch  as  fear,  reward,  and  privilege,  in 
their  various  forms.  But  there  is  a  long 
list  of  incentives  above  these  in  the  scale 
of  moral  inducements  With  which  every 
teacher  should  be  thoroughly  familiar, 
and  which  may  be  called  natural  incen- 
tives. 

Again,  let  us  begin  with  the  lowest 
round  on  the  ladder,  and  move  upward. 
Reward  does  not  necessarily  take  a  tan- 
gible form  as  of  a  prize  or  special  privi- 
lege. It  may  be  more  highly  appreciated^ 
even  by  a  little  child,  in  the  ideal  form 
of  praise  or  compliment.  Many  a  child 
would  rather  hear  «< That's  a  good  boy," 
or  a  hearty  <'  Thank  you,"  in  response  to 
a  favor  than  to  receive  a  nickel.  The  de- 
sire of  approbation  is  natural,  and  children 
instinctively  answer  an  appeal  couched  in 
the  language  of  an  implied  compliment. 
**Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to,"  etc.;  **I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will,"  etc., 
and  many  kindred  expressions  are  gen- 
tilities of  sf)eech  that  very  rarely  go 
begging.  There  is  a  sharp  distinction 
between  gentle,  courteous  dignity  and 
obsequious  humbleness  of  the  Uriah 
Heep  stamp,  which  the  teacher  must  not 
fail  to  recognize.  The  compliments  of 
true  friendship  are  sweetly  cherished  by 
us  all,  and  w6  love  to  hear  them.  'There 
is  nothing  that  will  arouse,  encourage, 
—2 


and  sustain  like  the  << Well  done"  from 
sympathizing  friends.  Many  a  weary 
heart  in  the  hard  conditions  of  poverty 
and  distress  needs  only  this  to  be  lifted 
into  the  bright  sunshine  of  cheerful  en- 
deavor. Children  are  quick  to  respond 
to  courtesy,  praise,  and  compliment.  In 
fact,  many  a  child  can  be  successfully 
reached  in  no  other  way.  It  is  the  only 
vulnerable  point,  the  one  chord  with 
which  his  whole  being  may  be  set  into 
harmonious  vibration.  The  teacher's 
cheery  smiles  and  words  of  approval  will 
brighten  the  little  faces,  speed  the  little 
feet,  make  swift  and  deft  the  little  un- 
trained hands,  and  flood  with  aspiration 
the  whole  school-life  of  the  little  child. 
Many  of  the  children  in  our  common 
schools  are  starving  for  just  this  one 
thing.  They  come  from  homes  in  which 
words  of  praise  are  seldom  heard.  To 
such  the  teacher  is  an  angel  of  mercy 
with  a  heavenly  message. 

The  teacher  who  is  quick  to  recognize 
the  child's  effort  and  reward  it  with  an 
approving  smile  or  a  word  quietly  spoken, 
will  usually  find  his  pupils  swift  to  hear 
and'  prompt  to  act.  See  something  in 
every  child  teorth  speaking  well  of.  As  a 
rule,  these  quiet  words  of  approval  should 
be  spoken  to  the  individual.  Neither 
wholesale  praise  nor  wholesale  blame  is 
likely  to  accomplish  much.  Nor  must 
the  teacher  bestow  indiscriminate  praise. 
Children  soon  find  out  whether  your 
«<  well  done,"   ** correct, "  etc. ,  have  any 
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meaning.  They  have  no  respect  for  the 
constantly  recurring  **very  well"  of  so 
many  fossilized  pedagogues ,  and  it  de- 
serves none.  It  is  a  recitation  '<chest- 
nut." 

Before  school  in  the  morning,  at  re- 
cess, at  noon  intermission,  and  after 
school,  when  pupils  are  about  your  des£ 
or  walking  with  you  to  and  from  school, 
— these  are  the  times  when  *<  words  fitly 
spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver.**  They  are  remembered  and 
cherished  forever  by  those  to  whom  they 
are  sincerely  spoken. 

The  teacher  must  not  be  lavish  with 
his  praises.  The  great  thing  is  to  see 
the  really  good  in  each  pupil  (for  there  is 
some),  to  take  your  stand  here,  storm  the 
fortress  of  evil,  and  capture  the  whole 
child.  It  is  those  children  in  whom  good 
traits  show  themselves  most  rarely,  that 
we  need  to  watch  most  closely  for  little 
improvements,  and  to  reward  most  heart- 
ily with  our  approbation. 

It  must  be  remembered  by  every 
teacher  who  arouses  the  ambition  of  his 
pupils  by  approbation,  that  there  is  a 
danger  line  beyond  which  he  must  not 
urge  this  incentive.  It  is  easy  to  de- 
velop in  some  children  a  morbid  interest 
in  praise — a  vanity  that  goes  a  begging 
in  various  round-about  ways  for  sugary 
remarks.  In  older  people  we  call  it 
* 'fishing  for  a  compliment. "  Praise  in 
such  cases  spoils  the  child,  and  some- 
times leads  even  to  dishonesty  in  seeking 
to  win  it.  Thus,  like  most  good  things 
in  this  world,  praise  has  its  limita- 
tions beyond  which  it  passes  over  into 
evil. 

A  note  sent  to  the  parents  asking  them 
to  look  at  John's  copy  book,  language 
exercise,  geography  sketch,  or  anything 
whatever  that  shows  marks  of  improve- 
ment, will  not  only  interest  the  home 
in  the  school,  but  will  also  inspire  John. 
These  little  improvements  are  the  teach- 


er's best  friends.    Don't  fail  to  recognize 
and  cordially  welcome  them.  ^ 

Next  in  the  ascending  scale  of  incen- 
tives, we  would  place  a  desire  for  power 
or  future  usefulness — the  utilitarian  or 
bread-and-butter  motive.     Children  are 
moved  by  this  incentive    much  younger 
than  we  practically  admit.       'Twas  only 
a  few  days  ago  that  I  heard  a  little  seven- 
year  old  boy  say,  in    doleful   tones    and 
with  pouting  lips,  <*I  don't  like  to  go  to 
school,  but  I  don't  want  to  grow  up  and 
know  nawth in' neither."  Every  boy,  how- 
ever small,  has   an  instinctive  yearning 
to  become  a  man,  and  every  girl  longs 
for   womanhood.       Each  litt.le  one  feels 
this  **stir  of  might."  ''When  I'm  a  man" 
is  always  an  inspiring  thought  to  a  child, 
and  it  can  be  made  one  of  the  teacher's 
strongest    allies.       It  gathers   strength 
with  the  child's  increasing  years,  and  it  is 
generally  a  safe   interest  to    stimulate. 
Boys  in  their  teens  who  are  approaching 
manhood   may  be    wonderfully    aroused 
and  held  steady  in  their  school  work  by 
confidential  talks  with  the  teacher,  upon 
their  plans  and  purposes  for  the   future, 
and  the  preparation  necessary  to  accom- 
plish them.     You  will  often  find,  upon  a 
second  conversation  with  a  boy  who  had 
formulated  no  plans  when  first  you  drew 
him  out  on  the   subject,  that  things  are 
beginning  to  take  shape,  ideals  are  separ- 
ating   themselves    a&d    taking  definite 
form,  where  only  mist  and  chaos  existed 
before.       If  more  of  this  individual  work 
were  done  by  teachers  in    a  quiet  way, 
much  of  the  hap-hazard  and  butterfly  ac- 
tivity of  the  youth  in  our  schools  would 
give  place  to  earnest,  purposeful  effort. 
What  we  want  is  teachers  who  walk  with 
their  pupils  and  talk  with  their  pupils — 
not  pedagogues  who  feel  that  th^y   must 
eternally   instruct;  teachers     who     get 
close  to  the  heart,  the  soul,   the  inner 
life  of  the  pupil — teachers  that  are  com- 
panionable. 


THEY  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW. 

J.   M.   GREENWOOD,    KANSAS    CITY,    MO. 


One  of  the  most  comical  phases  of  edu- 
cational work  in  the  United  States,  is 
the  assurance  with  which  some  persons, 
occupying  positions  in  colleges  and  uni- 


versities, tell  the  teachers  of  graded 
schools  what  patch  of  each  branch  should 
be  taught,  and  how  it  should  be  taught. 
Advice  is  always  a  cheap  article  in  the 
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market,  and  it  is  most  easily  obtained  of 
those  who  know  least  about  a  subject. 
Bat,  in  venturing  tl)is  assertion,  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  my  remarks  apply  to 
all  engaged  in  college  or  university  work. 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
whose  experience  and  broad  and  keen 
insight  in  educational  affairs,  admirably 
fit  them  to  grasp  the  complex  question 
of  how  to  instruct  and  manage  children 
before  those  children  have  acquired  the 
art  of  learning,  assimilating,  elaborating, 
and  practically  applying  their  knowledge, 
and  of  governing  themselves.  But  I  am 
equally  as  positive  in  maintaining  that, 
because  a  young  man  as  a  student  did  a 
little  very  poor  tutoring,  or  spent  a  va- 
cation or  two  in  keeping  order  <<  with  a 
stick  "  in  a  rural  school,  and  after  gradu- 
ation, became  a  tutor  or  assistant  in  a 
high  school,  college,  or  university,  and 
has  continued  in  such  work,  that  he  is 
not  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  direct 
the  teachers  of  common  schools  how  to 
teach. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  There  is  not 
a  college  or  university  in  this  country 
that  makes  it  a  prominent  feature  to  in- 
struct students  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  education.  It  is  true  that  some 
have  good  pedagogical  departments,  and 
the  persons  at  the  heads  of  these  depart- 
ments gather  in  a  few  students  compara- 
tively, and  lecture  them,  or  lecture  at 
them,  on  education;  but  the  great  body 
of  students  is  never  reached  by  these  pro- 
fessors. A  little  actual  experimental 
knowledge  and  some  information  picked 
up  from  educational  writers  during  the 
lectures,  usually  constitute  the  prepara- 
tion for  giving  needed  advice,  in  great 
quantities,  to  all  kinds  of  school  teachers 
engaged  in  the  lower  work.  In  college 
and  university  work,  the  how  to  teach 
others  as  a  distinct  line  of  investigation^ 
is  not  emphasized.  The  college  professor 
prepares  his  own  recitations  or  lectures 
first,  if  he  is  not  too  lazy,  and  he  must 
keep  in  mind  the  immediate  wants  of  his 
classes.  Usually,  he  has  little  or  no  time 
for  exploitation  in  other  directions.  His 
habits  of  thought  and  daily  occupation, 
preclude  the  idea  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  education  as  a  scientific  study 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  as  it  is 
brought  under  the  range  of  the  trained 
teacher  in  the  lower  schools.  Again,  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  college  or  university 


professor,  unless  he  had  filrst  served  a 
good  apprenticeship  in  a  first-cl'ass 
graded  school,  that  could  go  into  such  a 
school  and  conduct  the  recitations  with 
any  degree  of  success  or  artistic  skill. 
The  college  or  university  method  does 
not  apply  in  these  schools. 

I  have  in  mind  a  noted  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  now  holding  a  high  posi- 
tion in  this  coivntry,  who,  if  put  in  charge 
of  forty  pupils  in  any  graded  school  in 
this  country,  would  be  discharged  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, on  account  of  incompetency.  This 
is  not  an  isolated  case.  He  was  never 
cut  out  for  this  kind  of  work.  His  place 
is  in  the  observatory,  collecting  data  for 
eclipses,  etc.  He  is  adapted  to  a  certain 
kind  of  work  of  a  very  high  order,  but 
not  for  class  instruction,  and  he  knows 
it.     In  this  he  is  wise. 

There  are  others  who  rush  into  a  school 
room,  comet-like,  and  pick  up  a  few 
scraps  of  this  and  of  tJuU^  and  then  go  to 
work  and  weave  a  theory  out  of  these 
fragments  for  all  future  generations  of 
teachers.  They  are  "rush  lights"  of  the 
age.  The  best  evidence,  however,  that 
I  have  ever  had  of  one's  power  in  any 
given  direction,  is  to  see  him  do  what  he 
says  he  can  do;  or,  in  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  working  conditions,  tell  in  a 
clear,  concise  manner  just  how  it  should 
be  done.  It  is  always  more  soul-satisfy- 
ing to  have  an  ocular  demonstration  of 
an  educational  process  than  to  read  a  de- 
scription of  it  on  paper.  To  see  one  be- 
fore a  class  is  always  a  revelation ;  and  if 
there  is  anything  in  one,  it  will  then 
come  out. 

Should  our  primary  teachers,  who  have 
spent  years  in  studying  and  teach- 
ing little  children,  begin  to  write  learn- 
edly on  how  to  teach  the  philosophy  of 
history — if  there  be  such  a  philosophy — 
the  **Method  of  Descartes, "  the  theory  of 
do  able- algebra,  or  pole  and  polar^  the 
general  solution  of  n  bodies  in  space,  the 
problems  in  electricity  as  advanced  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Mars,  the  philosophy 
of  dreaming  as  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  Asiatic  statesmanship;  or,  skipping 
down  to  mundane  affairs,  should  indite 
some  effusions  on  <<how  to  manage  all  the 
complicated  interests  of  a  great  univer- 
sity," would  not  the  university  men 
snicker  in  their  sleeves  ?  Let  us  not  re- 
verse the  situation.    One  thing  I  will  say, 
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however,  and-  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
college  and  ^ university  men,  that  by  un- 
conscious effort  on  their  part,  some  of 
them  are  beginning  to  do  very  good  work, 
but  not  all.  They  need  a  great  revival 
first  among  themselves.  They  need  to 
look  inward  first,  and  see  their  own  weak 
methods,  and  after  sitting  on  their  ^^post 
mortem  methods^'  during  the  natural 
period  of  incubation,  no  doubt  something 
fairly  modern  would  be  hatched  out. 
Personally,  I  am  pleased  to  see  them 
running  to  and  fro,  following  first  this 
lightning-bug  and  then  that  one.  It  is 
dn  evidence  of  light  activity,  and  will 
eventually  evolute  into  something  worth 
possessing — ^^The  conference  reports,  far 
instance,*' 

Doubtless,  some  will  object  to  what  I 
have  intimated  in  this  article,  as  being 
too  caustic  on  those  who  are  regarded  as 
the  leaders  of  educational  thought  in  this 
country;  but  the  fact  is,  presidents  and 
professors  have  been  forced  to  move  be- 
cause the  world  outside  has  slipped  from 
under  their  feet.  It  was  a  question  of 
sitting  <<Indian  fashion"  or  not  sitting 
at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  nor- 
mal school  men  are  the  ones  that  have 
forced  the  college  and  university  folks 
into  a  living,  if  not  a  progressive,  spirit. 
On  the  side  of  preparation  of  subject- 
matter,  the  normal  schools  had  left  the 
colleges  and  the  universities  far  in  the 
lurch,  while  the  old-fashioned,  dignified 
scholarship  still   held   itself  aloof  from 


educational  issues.     But  it  waked  at  last. 
However,  the  zeal  of  the  normal  school 
men  too  often  outran   their  knowledge, 
and  this  was,  and  is,  their  weak  point. 
G-radually,  the  colleges  and  universities 
dropped  quietly  into  the  procession,  so 
that    now   they   begin   to    congratulate 
themselves  on   the   wonderful   progress 
they  are   making.     This  is  a  good  omen. 
Of  course,  they  are  striking  out  forcibly, 
but  oftentimes  blindly.     This  is  an  evi- 
dence of  strength,  but  not  always  well 
directed.     Along  the    line    of    thought 
herein  presented,  I  do  not  now  recall  a 
single  volume  yet  written  by  a  college  or 
university  professor  or  president,   that 
tells  an  average  man  or  woman  how  to 
take  hold  of  a  school  and  work  it.     There 
are  men  connected  with  these  higher  in- 
stitutions engaged  in  such  work  now,  but 
they  did  not  learn  it  in  the  college  or  uni- 
versity! 

On  the  Adamicside,or  historic  side — as 
some  call  it — some  professors  have  scraped 
up  a  few  fragments  of  musty  educational 
history,  and  carefully  handed  them  down 
to  us  as  fossil  remains,  to  be  preserved 
under  cover.  As  specimens  of  ancient 
history,  perhaps  this  is  valuable  enoiigb, 
as  all  such  stuff  is. 

But  this  subject  is  like  a  human  hair 
in  one's  mouth, — the  longer  it  is  chewed, 
the  more  it  lengthens  out, — a  most  agree- 
able sensation  indeed.  It  was  the  nor- 
mal lightning  which  did  the  work.  Stick 
a  peg  there  as  you  meander,  gentlemen. 


0.  A.  Dana,  the  veteran  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  ss^ys:  '< Almost  all  books 
have  their  use ;  .  .  .  but  there  are  some 
books  that  are  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  kind  of  education  that  we  are  con- 
templating, and  to  the  profession  that  we 
are  considering;  and  of  all  these  the  most 
indispensable,  the  most  useful,  the  one 
whose  knowledge  is  most  effective,  is  the 
JBible.  There  is  no  book  from  which 
more  valuable  lessons  can  be  learned.  I 
am  considering  it  now  not  as  a  religious 
book,  but  as  a  manual  of  utility,  of  pro- 
fessional preparation,  atid  professional 
use  for  the  journalist.  There  is  perhaps 
no  book  whose  style  is  more  suggestive 
and   more  instructive,    from   which  you 


learn  more  directly  that  sublime  sim- 
plicity which  never  exaggerates,  which 
recounts  the  greatest  event  with  solemn- 
ity, of  course,  but  without  sentimentality 
or  affectation,  none  which  you  open  with 
such  confidence  and  lay  down  with  such 
reverence;  there  is  no  book  like  the 
Bible.  When  you  get  into  a  controversy 
and  want  exactly  the  right  answer,  when 
you  are  looking  for  an  expression,  what 
is  there  that  closes  a  dispute  like  a  verse 
from  the  Bible?  What  is  it  that  sets  up 
the  right  principle  for  you,  which  pleads 
for  a  policy,  for  a  cause,  so  much  as  the 
right  passage  of  Holy  Scripture?"  This 
is  a  reason  for  reading  the  Bible  in  the 
schools — that  it  is  a  teacher  of  English. 
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THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


Beading  in  Primary  Grades. 

The  first  requisite  to  good  reading  is 
something-  worth  reading,  something 
really  valuable  and  interesting  to  the 
children,  and  adapted  to  their  minds. 

We  must  take  it  for  granted  in  this 
discussion  that  the  best  literature  ^nd  the 
best  stories  have  been  selected  and  all 
that  the  teacher  has  to  do  is,  first,  to  ap- 
preciate for  herself  these  master.pieces, 
and  second,  to  get  the  children  in  the 
reading  lessons  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
them. 

It  is  true  that  our  reading  books  in  the 
lower  grades  do  not  furnish  enough  good 
literature,  biit  other  books  are  being  pub- 
lished which  supply  this  lack.  For  inter- 
mediate and  grammar  grades,  we  already 
have  an  abundance  of  classical  reading 
matter,  complete  master-pieces,  to  supply 
all  our  needs. 

We  should  like  to  assume  one  other 
advantage.  If  a  class  had  been  treated 
orally  to  Robinson  Crusoe  in  the  second 
grade,  they  would  appreciate  and  read  the 
story  much  better  in  the  third  grade. 
We  could  well  wish  that  before  children 
read  mythical  stories  in  the  fourth  grade, 
they  had  been  stirred  up  to  enjoy  them 
by  oral  narration  and  discussion  in  the 
preceding  grade. 

In  the  same  way,  if  reading  lessons 
bear  upon  interesting  science  lessons  pre- 
viously studied,  it  will  bring  a  distinct 
advantage  to  the  reading  lesson.  Chil- 
dren like  to  read  about  things  that  have 
previously  excited  their  interest,  whether 
in  story  or  in  science.  Repetition,  es- 
pecially when  it  comes  in  the  form  of 
good  literature,  is  a  pleasure.  The  diffi- 
culties of  formal  reading  will  also  be 
partly  overcome  by  familiarity  with  the 
sound  of  names  and  the  harder  words. 

If  we  can  call  upon  children  thus  to 
read  selections  whose  thought  is  easy 
and  interesting,  and  partly  familiar  to 
them,  they  will  read  with  much  expres- 
sion and  naturalness.  One  conclusion  is 
that  the  reading  lesson  alone  cannot  pro- 


vide all  the  conditions  favorable  to  good 
reading.  Some  of  these  conditions  can 
be  better  supplied  by  preliminary  lessons 
which  precede  the  reading  proper. 

If  a  child  in  the  reading  class  has  a 
book  before  him  that  thus  appeals  to  his 
own  thought  and  energy,  he  will  surprise 
us  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  takes  hold 
of  his  work.  He  will  do  more  with  less 
wear  and  tear  to  himself  and  teacher, 
than  if  the  stories  were  trivia),  or  medi- 
ocre, or  unsuited. 

We  spoke  of  the  lack  of  good  literature 
as  reading  matter  for  the  lower  grades, 
but  there  is  not  a  complete  dearth  even 
here.  For  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
year,  we  have  stories  from  the  Riverside 
Primer,  and  *  *  Rhymes  and  Poems  from 
the  Literature  of  Childhood;"  science 
stories  are  found  in  Cyr's  First  R^der, 
and  in  **  Nature  Stories  for  Young  Read- 
ers," by  Florence  Bass. 

For  second  grade,  we  have  Scudder*s 
<<  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,"  and  <<  £asy 
Steps  for  Little' Feet,"  in  which  are 
stories  with  which  the  child  has  previ- 
ously become  acquainted. 

In  science,  we  have  Johonnot's  <<  Dogs 
and  Cats,"  <* Feathers  and  Fur,"  and 
Wood's  **  Natural  History  Readers  I  and 

n." 

For  third  grade,  there  are  Andersen's 
Fairy  Stories,  Vol.  I,  "Golden  Book  of 
Choice  Reading,"  and  ** Seven  Little  Sis- 
ters," containing  familiar  stories;  and  in 
science,  there  are  JohannoVs  "Wings 
and  Fins,"  and  Wood's  "Natural  History 
Reader,"  No.  III. 

Having  chosen  the  material,  we  shall 
speak  of  the  method  of  teaching  the  read- 
ing lessons. 

METHOD. 

By  oral  reading  we  mean  the  giving  of 
the  thought  obtained  from  a  printed 
page,  to  others  through  the  medium  of 
the  voice. 

There  is  first  the  training  of  the  eye  in 
taking  in  a  number  of  words  at  a  glanro 
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— a  mechanical  process;  then  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  groups  of  words — a 
mental  process;  next  the  making  known 
of  the  ideas  thus  obtained,  to  others,  by 
the  voice — also  a  mechanical  process. 

The  children  need  special  help  in  each 
step.  We  are  apt  to  overdo  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  others. 

1.  Eye-training  is  the  foundation  of 
all  good  reading.  Various  devices  are 
resorted  to  in  obtaining  it.  I  will  sug- 
gest a  few,  not  new  at  all,  but  useful. 

{a)  A  strip  of  cardboard  on  which  is  a 
clause  or  sentence  is  held  before  the  class, 
for  a  moment  only,  then  removed.  The 
children  are  asked  to  give  it  verbatim. 
The  length  of  the  task  is  increased  as  the 
eye  becomes  trained  to  this  kind  of  work. 

(h)  The  children  open  their  books  at  a 
signal  from  the  teacher,  glance  through 
a  line,  or  part  of  one — indicated  by  the 
teacher,  close  book  at  once  and  give  the 
line. 

(c)  The  teacher  places  on  the  board 
clauses  or  sentences  bearing  on  the  les- 
son, and  covers  with  a  map.  The  map 
is  rolled  up  to  show  one  of  these  which  is 
almost  immediately  erased.  The  children 
are  then  asked  to  give  it.  The  map  is 
then  rolled  up  higher,  exposing  another, 
which  also  is  speedily  erased —  and  so  on 
until  all  have  been  given  to  the  children 
and  erased. 

2.  The  child  needs  not  only  to  be  able 
to  recognize  groups  of  words,  but  he 
must  be  able  to  get  the  thought  from 
them.  The  following  are  some  devices  to 
that  end  : 

(a)  In  the  article  on  Preparation  for 
First  Reader  in  the  February  number  of 
The  Public-School  Journal,  we  spoke 
of  the  picture  as  an  aid  in  arousing  in- 
terest in  a  story.  Suggestive  pictures 
can  be  made  use  of  to  advantage,  all 
through  the  primary  grades.  If  the 
child  reads  part  of  the  story  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  finds  it  interesting,  he  will 
want  to  read  from  the  printed  page,  the 
part  not  given  in  the  picture. 

(b)  Where  there  is  no  picture — or  even 
where  there  is  one — an  aim  may  be  use- 
ful to  arouse  interest  in  the  thought,  i.e., 
a  thoughtful  question  may  be  put  by  the 
teacher,  which  the  children  can  answer 
only  by  reading  the  story;  e.g.,  in  the 
Supplementary  Reader,  *<Easy  Steps  for 
Little  Feet,"  is  found  the  story  of  **  The 
Pin  and  The  Needle. "     There  is  no  pic- 


ture. The  teacher  says  as  the  class  are 
seated,  <<Now  we  have  a  story  about  a 
big  quarrel  between  a  pin  and  a  needle 
over  the  question  *Which  one  is  the  better 
fellow  ?*  Of  what  could  the  needle  boast? 
Of  what  the  pin  ?  Let  us  see  which  won." 

(c)  Let  all  of  the  pupils  look  through 
one  or  more  paragraphs  reading  silently 
to  get  the  thought,  before  any  one  is 
called  upon  to  read  aloud.  If  a  child 
comes  to  a  word  that  he  does  not  know, 
during  the  silent  reading,  the  teacher 
helps  him  to  get  it — from  the  context  if 
possible^if  not,  by  the  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters which  compose  it. 

As  each  child  finishes  the  task  as- 
signed, he  raises  his  eyes  from  the  book, 
showing  by  this  act  that  he  is  ready  to 
tell  what  he  has  just  read.  The  thought 
may  be  given  by  the  child  in  his  own 
language  to  assure  the  teacher  that  he 
has  it.  Usually,  however,  in  the  lower 
grades,  this  is  unnecessary,  the  language 
of  the  book  being  nearly  as  simple  as  his 
own. 

The  advantage  of  having  all  the  pupils 
kept  busy  Instead  of  the  one  alone  who 
might  be  called  upon  to  read  the  para- 
graph, is  evident.  Every  child  reads  si- 
lently all  of  the  lesson.  Time  would  not 
permit  that  this  be  done  orally,  were  it 
advisable  to  do  so.  When  the  child  gets 
up  to  read,  he  is  not  likely  to  stumble 
through^  for  he  has  both  the  thought  and 
the  expression  for  it,  at  the  start. 

While  aiming  to  have  the  children  com- 
prehend the  thought,  the  teacher  shoull 
not  forget,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
is  the  reading  hour,  and  not  the  time  for 
much  oral  instruction  and  reproduction. 
There  are  other  recitations  in  which  the 
child  is  trained  to  free  oral  expression  of 
thought,  as  in  science  and  literature. 
Such  off-hand  oral  expression  of  his  own 
ideas  is  not  the  primary  aim  of  the  read- 
ing lesson.  Its  purpose  is  to  lend  life  to 
the  recitation. 

3.  Steps  I  and  2  deal  with  preparation 
for  the  reading.  Up  to  this  time,  no 
oral  reading  has  been  done.  Now  we 
are  ready  to  begin. 

Children  will  generally  express  the 
thought  with  the  proper  emphasis  if  they 
not  only  see  its  meaning  but  also  /eel  it. 
Suppose  the  children  are  interested  in 
the  thought  of  the  piece,  they  still  fail 
sometimes,  to  give  the  proper  emphasis. 
How  can  the  teacher  by  qmstioning^  get 
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them  to  realize  the  more  important  part 
of  the  thought? 

(a)  The  teacher  has  gone  deeper  into 
the  meaning  than  have  the  children.  Her 
<}ue8tions  should  be  such  as  to  make  real 
to  the  children  the  more  emphatic  part 
of  the  thought;  e.  g.^  in  the  Riverside 
Primer  we  have,  "Poor  Bun,  good  dog, 
did  you  think  I  meant  to  hit  you?"  John 
reads,  <<Do-you  think  I  meant  to  kit 
you?"  The  teacher  says,  **  You  may  be 
Bun,  John.  What  is  it  that  you  do  not 
want  Bun  to  think?"  (<<That  I  meant 
to  hit  him. ")  "  But  you  did  mean  to  hit 
something.  What  was  it  you  did  not 
mean  to  hit?  Tell  Bun.  (<<!  did  not 
mean  to  hit  you, ")  Now  ask  him  if  he 
thought  that  you  did."  (<<Did  you  think 
I  meant  to  hit  youT') 

(b)  When  the  story  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  the  children  may  personate  the 
characters  in  the  story.  Thus,  getting 
into  the  real  spirit  of  the  piece,  their 
emphasis  will  naturally  fall  where  it  prop- 
erly belongs. 

(c)  Sometimes  the  teacher  will  find  it 
necessary  to  s/iou)  the  child  how  to  read 
a  passage  properly,  by  reading  it  him- 
self. It  is  seldom  best  to  do  this — cer- 
tainly not  if  the  correct  expression  can 
be  reached  through  questioning. 

Many  a  teacher  makes  a  practice  of 
giving  the  proper  emphasis  to  the  child, 
he  copying  it  from  her  voice.  Fre- 
quently, children  taught  in  this  way,  can 
read  one  piece  after  another  in  their 
readers  with  excellent  expression,  but 
when  questioned,  show  that  their  minds 
-are  a  blank  as  to  the  meaning  of  what 
they  are  reading. 

In  working  for  expression  a  great 
many  teachers  waste  the  time  and  en- 
ergy of  their  pupils  by  indefinite  direc- 
4ions,  The  eifiphasis  is  not  correctly 
placed,  so  the  teacher  says,  "  I  do  not 
like  that;  try  it  again.  May."  Now, May 
has  no  idea  in  what  particular  point  she 
■has  failed,  so  she  gives  it  again,  very 
likely  as  she  gave  it  before,  or  she  may 
put  the  emphasis  on  some  other  word, 
■hoping  by  so  doing  to  please  the  teacher. 
^»Why  no.  May,  you  surely  can  do  better 
than  that,"  says  the  teacher.  So  May 
makea  another  fruitless  attempt,  when 
the  teacher,  disgusted,  calls  on  another 
pupil  to  show  her  how  to  read.  May  has 
gained  no  clearer  insight  into  the  thought 
than  she  started  out  with,  no  power  to 


grapple  more  successfully  with  a  similar 
difficulty  another  time,  and  has  lost — 
partly,  at  least — her  interest  in  the 
piece.  She  has  been  bothered  and  dis- 
couraged and  the  class  wearied. 

Sometimes  when  the  expression  is 
otherwise  good,  the  children  pitch  their 
voices  too  high  or  too  low.  Natural 
tones  must  be  insisted  upon.  A  good 
aid  to  the  Aiildren  in  this  respect  is  the 
habitual  example  of  quiet,  clear  tones  in 
the  teacher. 

Another  fault,  of  otherwise  good  read- 
ing, is  a  failure  to  enunciate  distinctly. 
Children  are  inclined  to  slight  many 
sounds,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  words, 
and  the  teacher  is  apt  to  think,  "That 
doesn't  make  so  very  much  difference, 
since  they  are  only  children.  When  they 
get  older  they  will  see  that  their  pro- 
nunciation is  babyish,  and  adopt  a  cor- 
rect form."  This  is  unsound  reasoning. 
Every  time  the  child  says  Uzs  for  last  he 
is  establishing  more  firmly  a  Aa^Y,  which, 
if  he  ever  overcomes,  it  will  be  with 
much  difficulty. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  words  as  well 
as  in  the  reading  of  a  sentence,  much 
time  is  wasted  through  failure  to  point 
out  the  exact  noord^  and  the  syllable  in 
the  toordy  in  which  the  mistake  has  been 
made. 

The  child  cannot  improve  unless  he 
knows  in  what  particular  there  is  room 
for  improvement. 

Mrs.  Liba  B.  MoMurby. 


Queries. 


The  greatest  common  divisor  of  two 
numbers  multiplied  by  their  least  com- 
mon multiple  equals  the  product  of  the 
numbers.     Why  ? 

A  man  and  his  wife,  each  weighing  150 
pounds,  with  two  sons,  each  weighing  75 
pounds,  have  to  cross  a  river  in  a  boat 
which  is  capable  of  only  carrying  150 
pounds  weight.  How  will  they  get 
across  ? —  Western  Teacher. 


Spelling. 


How  often  I  have  noticed  the  weary, 
worn  look  on  the  faces  of  teachers  when 
any  mention  is  made  of  spelling.  Many 
seem  to  regard  it  as  a  bit  of  drudgery 
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that  must  be  endured  because  the  pupils 
must  learn  to  spell. 

I  have  found  the  spelling  so  enjoyable 
that  I  wish  to  present  the  bright  side, 
even  though  it  may  be  of  no  particular 
benefit  to  any  one. 

I  had  a  class  of  grammar-grade  pupils, 
wide  awake  as  forty-five  boys  and  girls 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age 
could  be,  but  having  no  ideafi  of  study. 
When  I  spoke  to  them  about  getting 
writing  spellers  and  blank  books  for  quo- 
tations,  I  plainly  saw  that  they  did  not 
'*love"  spelling.  Every  face  was  clouded, 
almost  sullen.  After  school  they  told 
me  that  they  would  *<rather  die"  than 
spell.  They  said  they  could  not  get  the 
lessons,  and  they  always  had  to  stay 
after  school  and  re-write  words  until  they 
never  wanted  to  see  those  words  again. 
I  said  nothing,  but  I  knew  I  must  do 
something  to  captivate  them  at  once. 

In  my  garden  was  a  bed  of  nasturtiums 
in  full  bloom.  Believing  in  putting  as 
much  of  the  beautiful  as  possible  into 
our  practical  school  duties,  I  took  a  great 
bowl  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  to  school. 
The  air  of  the  room  was  fillecl  with  their 
perfume,  and  when  it  came  time  to  as- 
sign the  lesson  I  gave  each  pupil  a  blos- 
som and  leaf.  They  examined  them, 
and,  to  my  questions  replied  that  the 
leaves  were  '^shield  shaped."  While 
putting  the  word  on  the  board  some  one 
else  said  * 'peltate."  Then  for  the  flower, 
**helmet"  and  <*casque"  were  written.  I 
told  them  that  the  word  nasturtium  had 
a  queer  meaning. 

At  my  suggestion  they  put  the  stems 
to  lips  and  nose,  and  noted  its  <<biting" 
properties.  One  of  the  pupils  looked  in 
the  dictionary  and  found  the  derivation 
and  the  class  smiled  and  nodded  wisely 
when  told  it. 

A  map  was  rolled  up  from  the  board 
and  the  best  reader  in  the  class  read  the 
stanza: 

'^In  olden  days  thou  woulds*t  have  been 

The  conqueror's  flower; 
His  laureled  brows  to  overlean, 

In  triumph's  hour. 
Thy  peltate  leaf  the  counterfeit 

Of  rounded  shield; 
Thy  helmet  flower  the  burnished  casque 

That  led  the  field. 
Thy  very  color  seeming  part 

Of  the  strong  ardor  of  his  heart." 

We  talked  for  a  moment  of  knights 
and  conquerors,  their  dress  and  habits, 


then  put  knights,  laureled,  counterfeitr 
triumph,  and  other  words  on  the  board, 
until  we  had  twenty,  easy  perhaps,  for 
the  first  spelling  lesson.     After  reading 
the  stanza  in   concert,  I  asked  them  to 
commit  it  to  memory  for  the  next  day,  and 
also  to  write  it  in  their  quotation  books. 
Their  faces  were  almost  radiant  as  they 
left  the  class,  and  I  had  no  occasion  to 
keep  them  in  to  re-write  that  lesson.     I 
kept  their  enthusiasm  at  full  tide  by  any 
means   I   could  devise.     Sometimes  the 
lesson  was   on  animals,   sometimes   the 
counties  of  our  state,  their  names  asso- 
ciated   with    generals   and  other   noted 
men.     Often  the  pupils  brought  me  some 
plant    that   they   thought  curious,    and 
asked     for   a  spelling    lesson    from    it 
Among  these  were  jimson,  nightshade, 
cockle,  and  several  kinds  of  dock.  Prompt 
pronunciation,  clear  articulation,  and  fa- 
miliarity with  all  words  were  required. 
By  combining  spelling,  science  and  lit. 
erature,  and  often  drawing,  in  the  one 
study,  a  great  improvement  was  notice- 
able in  all  of  their  work.     It  took  time, 
to  be  sure,  and  labor,  but  we  gained  a 
large  interest  on  time  and  effort  expended, 
and,  what  was  infinitely  better  than  all 
else,  I  had  happy,  enthusiastic,  thinking 
pupils,  even  in  spelling. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Rishel. 
Marengo,  Illinoia. 

The  Origrinof  <^ Evangeline." 

Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall,  writing  to  cor- 
rect some  mistaken  impressions  about 
the  origin  of  Longfellow's  **  Evangeline," 
gives  the  poet's  statement  made  to  her  in 
.  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  follows:  <<Some 
time  before  I  wrote  *  Evangeline,'  Haw- 
thorne and  Sumner  were  dining  with  me 
and  I  think  there  must  have  been  others 
present.  After  dinner  Hawthorne  told 
us  that  he  had  lately  become  interested 
in  the  exile  of  the  Acadians.  It  excited 
his  imagination.  He  fancied  two  lovers 
widely  separated  and  wandering  for  years, 
meeting  only  to  die,  and  wished  to  make 
a  novel  of  it.  He,  however,  thought  the 
subject  too  difiQcult,  and  fancied  he  should 
have  to  give  it  up.  I  waited  awhile, 
heard  nothing  more  about  the  novel,  and 
finally  asked  Hawthorne  if  he  were  wil- 
ling that  I  should  make  the  story  the 
subject  of  a  poem.  •  He  gladly  consented, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  congratulate 
me  on  its  popularity." 
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Stories  for  the  First  Grade. 

IX. 

OiiTDERELLA — Adapted  from  Lang  A  Sendder, 

Pabt  I. 

CINDERELLA  AT  HOME. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  very 
beautiful  girl  who  was  as  good  as  she 
was  beautiful.  But  she  was  very  lonely, 
for  her  mother  was  dead,  ^d  her  father 
away  from  home  all  day  long,  and  she 
bad  no  brother  or  sister. 

One  day  her  father  said  to  her,  ««My 
dear,  to-day  I  shall  bring  you  a  new 
mother  and  her  two  daughters  will  be 
loving  sisters  to  you,  I  am  sure." 

This  made  the  dear  child  very  happy. 
She  swept  and  dusted  the  rooms  and  put 
fresh  flowers  into  the  vases. 

At  last,  when  it  was  time  for  her 
father  and  mother  to  come,  she  ran  down 
to  the  gate  and  watched  for  them.  When 
she  saw  them  coming  she  clapped  her 
hands  and  ran  to  meet  them,  but  her 
new  mother  did  not  kiss  her,  and  the 
sisters  pushed  her  rudely  aside. 

They  did  not  like  to  have  her  with 
them,  she  was  so  much  prettier  and 
sweeter  than  they. 

A  few  days  after  this,  her  sisters  took 
away  all  her  nice  clothes  and  made  her 
wear  an  ugly  old  frock  and  clumsy  wooden 
shoes.  Then  they  sent  her  to  the  kitchen 
to  work. 

They  would  not  allow  her  to  go  into 
the  parlor  at  all,  and  when  they  met  her 
they  would  laugh  and  say,  **See  our  fine 
princess." 

But  the  poor  girl  never  complained. 
She  worked  hard  all  day  and  at  night 
bad  no  bed  but  the  ba^e,  hard  floor. 
When  it  was  very  cold  she  would  creep 
into  the  ashes  on  the  warm  hearth,  and 
so  her  sisters  called  her  Cinderella,  or 
cinder-maid. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  king  gave  a 
grand  ball  in^ honor  of  his  son,  the  prince. 
He  invited  all  the  grand  and  wealthy 
people  in  the  city. 

Cinderella's  two  sisters  were  going 
and  they  could  talk  of  nothing  but  meet- 
ing the  prince.  **Very  likely  he  will 
ask  us  to  dance  with  him,"  said  they,  so 
they  bought  beautiful  dresses  and  set 
Cinderella  at  work  starching  and  ironing 
their  ruffles.  When  these  were  ready, 
they  called  her  to  brush  and  comb  their 
hair.     While  she   was  busy  at  this,  her 


sisters  said:  ''Cinderella,  wouldn't  you 
like  to  go  to  the  ball?"  **  You  are  mak- 
ing fun,  of  me,"  said  Cinderella,  <<such 
as  I  would  not  be  welcome  at  such  & 
place." 

*  *  That  is  true, "  said  they .  *  *  It  would 
make  the  people  laugh  to  see  a  cinder- 
maid  at  a  ball." 

Almost  any  one  would  have  done  up 
their  hair  awry,  after  this  unkind  speech^ 
but  Cinderella  said  never  a  word,  as  she 
arranged  their  braids  most  becomingly. 
But  when  they  were  gone  she  could  no 
longer  keep  the  tears  back;  she  sat  down 
by  the  hearth  and  cried. 

At  this  moment  a  good  fairy  came  and 
stood  beside  her.      ^*Why  do  you  cry  so, 
Cinderella?"  said  she.     Cinderella  could 
not  answer  for  her  sobs,  so  the  good 
fairy  said,  '*I  know  why  you  weep.    You 
want  to  go  to  the  ball,  and  you  shall  go, 
so  stop  your  crying  and  do  as  I  bid  you. 
Hun   to  the  garden   and   fetch    me   the 
largest  pumpkin  you  can  find  there;  now 
scoop  out  the  inside  of  it."     This  being 
done,  the  fairy  touched  it  with  her  wand,, 
when   lol   it   became   a   beautiful  gilded 
coach.     **Now   run   and    bring  me  the' 
mouse  trap  from  the  pantry  and  open 
its  door. "     As  six  sleek  mice  scampered 
out,  one  by  one,  the  fairy  touched  each 
with  her  wand,  and  there  stood  six  beau- 
tiful gray  horses,  harnessed,  ready  to  be 
hitched  to  the  coach. 

<*Now,  what  shall  we  do  for  a  coach- 
man?" asked  the  fairy.  <*Might  not  a 
rat  from  the  rat  trap  do?"  asked  Cin- 
derella. **A  bright  thought,"  said  the 
fairy,  **Bring  it  at  once." 

Back  .came  Cinderella  with  the  trap. 
In  it  were  three  large  rats.  The  fairy 
chose  one  with  long,  black  whiskers,  and 
with  her  wand  made  him  a  coachman. 
He  picked  up  the  lines  at  once  and  the 
horses  were  soon  in  place. 

**Now,  run  to  the  garden,"  said  the 
fairy,  **and  there  behind  the  watering 
pot  you  will  find  six  lizards.  Bring  them, 
quickly."  No  sooner  had  the  wand 
touched  them  than  there  stood  before 
Cinderella  six  sprightly  footmen  in  liv- 
ery. They  bowed  low  before  her,  as 
much  as  to  say,  **At  your  service." 

*»Now,  Cinderella,  here  is  your  coach 
and  six,  your  coachman  and  your  foot- 
men. What  is  to  hinder  your  going  to- 
the  ball?" 

**How    can    I    go    in    these     ragged 
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clothes?''  asked  Cinderella.  <<They  are 
beautiful/'  said  the  fairy,  touching  them 
with  her  wand.  And  so  they  had  become. 
Her  dress  was  a  rich  velvet,  and  there 
were  diamonds  at  her  throat  and  in  her 
hair.  On  her  -feet  were  silk  stockings 
and  dainty  glass  slippers.  Cinderella's 
eyes  sparkled  with  delight. 

**Now,  go  to  the  ball,  Cinderella, "said 
the  fairy,  «*but  remember  to  leave  before 
the  clock  strikes  twelve.  If  you  stay  one 
moment  after  midnight,  you  will  find 
your  coach  a  pumpkin,  your  horses  mice, 
your  coachman  a  rat,  and  your  footmen 
lizards.  And  you  will  be  a  poor  cinder, 
maid,  with  ragged  frock  and  bare  feet.' 

Past  II. 

CINDBBELLA  AT  THE  PALAGB.. 

Cinderella  promised  the  fairy  that  she 
would  leave  the  ball  before  midnight. 
She  stepped  gaily  into  the  coach  and  was 
<]|riven  to  the  palace.  The  prince  him- 
self, seeing  the  beautiful  coach  arrive, 
«ame  down  the  steps  and  helped  her  to 
alight.  He  then  led  her  to  the  dancing 
hall.  As  soon  as  she  entered  all  voices 
were  hushed,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
toward  her  as  the  prince  presented  her 
to  the  king  and  queen.  He  could  not 
call  her  name,  for  she  kept  that  a  secret. 

**Who  is  this  beautiful  princess?" 
asked  the  guests  of  one  another,  as  the 
prince  led  her  to  the  best  seat  in  the 
room,  but  no  one  could  tell. 

Soon  after,  the  prince  asked  her  to 
dance  with  him.  No  other  lady  could 
begin  to  dance  as  gracefully  as  she. 

Afterward  supper  was  brought  in,  but 
the  prince  could  not  take  his  eyes  from 
her  long  enough  to  eat.  Her  plate  was 
loaded  with  the  best  of  everything.  See- 
ing her  sisters  near,  she  went  and  sat  by 
them  and  shared  with  them  the  fruit  that 
the  prince  had  given  her.  They  did  not 
know  her  at  all,  and  felt  very  proud  that 
she  should  notice  them. 

Cinderella  was  talking  with  them  when 
the  clock  struck  the  quarter  before  twelve. 
She  arose  at  once  and  bade  the  king  and 
queen  good-night.  The  queen  said: 
**  There  is  to  be  another  ball  here  tomor- 
row evening.  Do  not  fail  to  come."  The 
prince  led  her  down  the  steps  to  her 
coach  and  soon  she  was  at  home. 

The  fairy  was  in  the  kitchen  waiting 
for  her,     Cinderella  thanked  her  for  the 


delightful  evening  that  she  had  spent, 
and  added,  <' And  I  should  like  very  much 
to  go  tomorrow  evening. "  Before  the 
fairy  had  time  to  reply,  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door.  The  sisters  were  re- 
turning from  the  ball.  The  fairy  disap- 
peared, as  did  also  all  of  Cinderella's 
fine  trappings. 

Cinderella  opened  the  door  for  her  sis- 
ters. <*  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  even- 
ing?" she  asked.  **Yes,  indeed,"  they 
replied.  <<  There  came  the  most  beauti- 
ful princess  that  ever  was  seen,  and  she 
was  very  kind  to  us,  and  loaded  us  with 
oranges  and  grapes." 

<<Who  was  she?"  asked  Cinderella. 
<*  Nobody  knew  her  name.  The  prince 
would  have  given  anything  to  know," 
said  they. 

The  next  evening  came,  and  the  sisters 
went  again  to  the  ball.  After  they  had 
gone,  the  fairy  came  again  and  made 
Cinderella  ready  as  before. 

«*Now  remember,"  said  the  faicy,  '^re- 
member twelve  o'clock." 

Cinderella's  dress  this  time  was  even 
more  beautiful  than  before,  and  the  prince 
was  by  her  side  the  whole  evening.  She 
enjoyed  his  talk  so  much  that  she  en- 
tirely forgot  about  twelve  o'clock. 

The  half-hour  after  eleven  struck;  she 
did  not  hear  it.  The  quarter  before 
twelve  struck,  neither  did  she  hear  that. 
Soon  afterward  the  clock  began  to  strike 
twelve.  At  the  first  stroke  she  hastened 
out  of  the  room,  but  in  her  haste  she  lost 
one  of  her  beautiful  glass  slippers  on  the 
stairs.  She  had  to  walk  home  that  ni^t 
alone,  dressed  in  her  old  gown,  with 
nothing  left  of  her  splendid  outfit  but  one 
glass  slipper. 

The  prince  had  followed  her,  but  could 
not  overtake  her.  In  his  haste  he  came 
near  falling  over  a  tiny  glass  slipper. 
He  picked  it  up  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket.  He  inquired  of  all  the  servants 
if  any  had  seen  the  beautiful  princess  as 
she  hurried  out,  but  they  replied  that 
they  had  seen  only  a  poor  ragged  cinder- 
grirl.  **  What  became  of  her  coach  ?"  he 
asked.  * « We  do  not  know, "  they  replied, 
<<  we  only  saw  in  the  place  where  it  stood 
an  old  pumpkin,  and  we  saw  six  mice,  a 
rat,  and  six  lizards  scampering  away. " 

When  the  two  sisters  returned  from 
the  ball,  Cinderella  asked,  **Was  the 
beautiful  princess  there  tonight  ?" 
**Yes,"  they  replied,  «*but  she  left  very 
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suddenly,  and  no  one  knows  what  has  be- 
come of  her. " 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  prince  sent 
word  into  ail  the  city  that  he  would 
marry  the  one  whose  foot  the  glass  slip- 
per would  exactly  fit,  and  a  messenger 
was  sent  with  it,  first  to  all  of  the  prin- 
cesses. None  could  squeeze  her  foot  into 
the  tiny  slipper.  Next  he  visited  the 
homes  of  all  the  grand  people.  He  came 
to  Cinderella^s  home.  The  two  sisters 
tried  hard  to  thrust  a  foot  into  the  little 
slipper,  but  all  their  pulling  and  tugging 
was  in  vain. 

Cinderella,  who  saw  all  of  this,  and 
knew  her  slipper,  said  to  them,  laughing, 
<*Let  me  try  it  on.'* 

**You,''  said  her  sisters  scornfully, 
<'What  have  you  to  do  with  a  glass 
slipper  !" 

But  the  messenger  looked  closely  at  her, 
and  noticed  how  beautiful  she  was.  He 
made  her  sit  down,  and,  taking  from  her 
foot  the  rude  wooden  shoe,  slipped  on 
the  glass  slipper.  It  was  a  perfect 
fit.  Cinderella  pulled  out  of  her  pocket 
the  other  glass  slipper  and  put  it  on  the 
other  foot.  Just  then  the  fairy  glided  in, 
unseen  by  any  but  Cinderella,  and  touched 
her  clothes  with  her  wand.  They  became 
finer  than  any  she  had  worn  to  the  ball. 

How  surprised  her  sisters  were  as  she 
stood  before  them  in  all  her  beauty. 
They  thought  of  their  unkindness  to  her, 
and  falling  at  her  feet,  begged  her  to  for- 
give them. 

Cinderella  took  them  up,  and  threw  her 
arms  around  them.  She  told  them  that 
she  freely  forgave  them  and  wanted  them 
to  love  her  always. 

She  was  taken  to  the  prince,  dressed 
as  she  was.  He  thought  her  more  charm- 
ing than  ever.  A  few  days  after,  he 
married  her,  and  Cinderella  brought  her 
two  sisters  to  live  with  her  at  the  palace. 

When  the  king  and  queen  died,  the 
prince  and  Cinderella  became  king  and 
queen;  and  in  all  the  world  there  never 
was  quite  so  beautiful  and  good  a  queen 
as  Cinderella. 


Purpose, — This  story  sets  forth  the 
beauty  of  a  kind,  true,  patient,  forgiv- 
ing disposition  in  its  real  colors,  making 
it  appear  to  the  children  most  desirable. 
While  pride,  jealousy,  and  injustice  show 
themselves  in  their  truly  hateful  garb. 

What  a  relief  is  experienced  when  Cin- 


derella finally  receives  the  treatment  due 
her.  Now  how  will  she  treat  the  sisters, 
wonder  the  indignant  children.  What  a 
beautiful  lesson  of  forgiveness  I 

The  little  folks  are  ready  to  cheer  their 
heroine  as  she  so  magnanimously  pardons 
them,  and  by  her  manner  fails  to  recog- 
nize that  they  have  ever  shown  her  other 
than  loving  regard. 

Aim, — We  shall  have  a  story  about  a 
poor,  unhappy  girl  who  became  a  queen. 

Frevaration. — What  is  a  queen?  (Il- 
lustrate by  the  wife  of  our  president. 
Show  a  number  of  good  pictures  of 
queens.)  What  is  a  king?  What  is  the 
son  of  a  king  called?  (Prince.)  A  daugh- 
ter? (A  Princess.)  The  house  in  which 
they  live  is  called  what?  (A  palace. 
Show  pictures  of  palaces.)  In  what  do 
kings  ride?  (Show  picture  of  some  fine 
coaches. )  Does  the  king  drive  the  horses? 
(No,  he  has  a  coachman.)  Does  the  king 
open  the  door  of  his  carriage  and  help 
his  family  to  alight?  (Footmen  do  this.) 
How  are  the  footmen  dressed?  (Show 
pictures.     We  call  their  dress  a  livery. ) 

Presentation, — We  shall  not  find  our  lit- 
tle friend  in  either  a  palace  or  a  coach  to- 
day, although  I  am  sure  iTve  shall  think  her 
fit  to  be  there.  (The  following  are  a  few 
suggestive  questions  and  remarks:) 

Only  such  a  portion  of  the  story  as  the 
children  can  reproduce  well,  will  be  given 
for  one  lesson.  (Even  this  can  be  given 
a  part  at  a  time.)  The  children  will  en- 
joy picturing  the  different  parts  of  the 
story. 

How  do  you  think  the  little  girl  felt 
when  her  father  told  her  that  he  should 
bring  home  a  new  mother  and  sisters? 
(Happy.)  What  could  she  do  towards 
getting  ready  to  receive  them?  How  do 
you  think  the  new  mother  met  her? 
(With  a  kiss.)  Most  mothers  would  have 
done  that,  surely,  but  this  mother  was 
not  like  the  kind  mothers  that  we  know. 

Because  the  little  girl  slept  among  the 
cinders  what  might  her  sisters  have 
called  her?     (Cinder  girl.) 

What  is  a  ball?  (A  great  party  at 
which  people  dance. )  Do  you  think  Cin- 
derella wanted  to  go?  (Yes.)  What  do 
you  suppose  she  did  when  she  thought  of 
the  good  time  that  she  could  not  have? 
(Cried.) 

Now  what  do  you  suppose  the  fairy 
wanted  to  do  with  a  pumpkin?  I  will 
tell  you.     (Otherwise  there  will  be  prof- 
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itless  guessing.)  What  did  she  want 
with  the  mice?  What  might  she  have 
done  for  a  coachman?  What  else  was 
needed  for  the  coach?  (Footmen.)  Now, 
did  Cinderella  step  into  the  coach?  (No, 
she  had  on  her  old  clothes.) 

Who  do  you  suppose  came  to  meet  her 
when  her  fine  coach  drove  up?  Who 
were  the  sisters  so  anxious  to  meet? 
While  she  was  treated  so  beautifully  at 
the  ball,  do  you  suppose  she  thought  of 
her  sisters?  How  do  you  think  she 
treated  them? 

She  heard  the  clock  strike  the  quarter 
before  twelve.  What  did  she  do,  do  you 
think?  (Leave,  after  bidding  her  host 
and  hostess  good-night.) 

What  do  you  think  she  said  to  the  fairy 
on  her  return?  Who  was  at  the  door, 
think  you? 

How  do  you  suppose  Cinderella  was 
punished  on  the  next  evening  for  forget- 
ting what  the  fairy  charged  her  not  to 
forget?  What  had  the  fairy  told  her? 
What  do  you  suppose  the  servants  an- 
swered when  the  prince  asked  if  they  had 
seen  the  princess  leaving?  When  he 
asked  about  the  coach,  what  reply? 

How  do  you  suppose  the  sisters  felt 
when  they  saw  her  in  all  her  beauty 
wearing  the  glass  slipper?  What  do  you 
suppose  they  did?  How  do  you  think 
she  treated  thegi? 

Bo  you  think  she  made  a  good  queen? 
Why? 

Application. — The  moral  of  this  story 
is  very  evident  to  the  children  in  the 
story  itself,  and  is  further  brought  to 
notice  by  questions  used  in  its  develop- 
ment, as  follows:  <<How  do  you  think 
she  treated  her  sisters  at  the  ball?" 
*»How  did  she  treat  them  when  they 
asked  her  to  forgive  them?"  **  Why  do 
you  think  she  made  a  good  queen?" 

Further  questioning  for  the  sake  of  im- 
pressing the  moral  seems  superfluous. 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry. 


tion ;  forty  hands  went  up.  '  'Can  you 
tell  us?  "  said  the  teacher  to  a  bright  boy 
whose  hand  was  held  up  high.  *'A. 
noun,"  he  answered,  and  the  hands  al> 
dropped  I 


Grammar  in  the  Goncrete! 

A  correspondent  in  the  Southeru  Edu- 
cational Journal  reports  a  visit  to  a 
school  under  a  *'very  fine"  teacher,  who 
proposed  to  a  young  woman  in  the  gram- 
mar class  this  question:  <<What  part 
of  speech  are  you?  "  The  girl  declared 
that  she  could  not  understand  the  ques- 


StorieB  of  Norse  Hythology. 

IKTRODUCTION. 

Many  hundreds  of  years  ago  there 
lived  a  people  in  the  far  north  of  Europe 
who  called  themselves  Northmen  or 
Norsemen. 

They  were  tall,  strong,  and  beautiful, 
with  fair  skins,  blue  eyes,  and  flaxen 
hair.  They  could  not  read  or  write  for 
they  had  no  alphabet.  The  men  were 
all  brave  warriors  and  cared  more  for 
fighting  and  conquest  than  for  anything 
else.  They  loved  to  sail  out  on  the  sea  in 
search  of  new  people  and  countries  to 
conquer,  and  some  believe  that  they 
sailed  far  over  the  ocean  from  Norway 
and  Sweden  to  the  shores  of  America, 
even  before  Columbus  came  from  Spain 
and  found  it. 

l^hese  brave  but  ignorant  Northmen 
had  strange  thoughts  about  this  great 
world  of  ours,  and  the  wonderful  things 
of  nature  in  it.  They  thought  the  moun- 
tains, the  forests,  and  the  seas,  were 
great,  cruel  giants,  because  they  had  so 
much  trouble  and  hard  work  to  get 
through  them  and  over  them ;  and  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  the  thunder,  the  wind,  and 
the  rain,  they  said  were  gods  because 
they  helped  to  make  the  earth  so  beauti- 
ful. 

But,  strangest  of  all,  they  imagined 
that  the  earth  was  fiat  and  that  there 
were  nine  worlds  instead  of  one. 

Highest  of  ail,  they  said,  was  Asgard, 
the  home  of  the  gods,  ruled  over  by  Odin, 
the  good  all-father;  below  this  was  Mid- 
gard,  the  world  of  men  and  Jotunheim 
where  only  giants  lived;  ^till  below  these 
were  worlds  for  elves  and  dwarfs  and  for 
the  dead;  and,  even  farther  down,  worlds 
of  fire  and  torture  where  wicked  people 
were  punished  after  death. 

Then  these  Northmen  thought  that 
these  nine  worlds  had  their  origin  and 
support  in  a  great  ash  tree  called 
Yggdrasil,  whose  roots  reached  far  down 
into  the  worlds  of  fire  and  torture,  and 
whose  topmost  branches  waved  high 
over  Asgard;  and  most  beautiful  of  all, 
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they  imagined  that  the  rainbow  was  a 
great,  sparkling,  shining  bridge  which 
arched  over  all  the  nine  worlds  and  con- 
nected them. 

At  the  northern  end  of  this  bridge 
they  said,  lived  a  god  called  Heimdall, 
with  ears  so  sharp  that  he  could  hear  the 
grass  pushing  through  the  ground 
and  the  wool  growing  on  the  backs  of 
sheep,  and  he  had  eyes  so  keen  that  he 
could  see  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
he  needed  less  sleep  than  a  bird. 

He  lived  in  a  great  castle,  and  kept 
watch  lest  the  cruel  giants  should  creep 
unawares  into  Asgard  and  injure  or  de- 
stroy the  gods. 

Odin,  or  Wodan,  the  good  all-father, 
was  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  the  gods. 
He  lived  in  a  beautiful  palace  called  the 
Valhalla,  and  far  above  it  was  his  high  seat, 
from  which  he  coula  see  all  that  happened 
in  the  nine  worlds. 

As  he  sat  there,  two  ravens  perched  on 
his  shoulders,  and  two  wolves  crouched  at 
his  feet.  The  ravens  were  called  Hugih 
and  Munin,  which  means  thought  and 
memory,  and  every  day  they  flew  out 
over  the  worlds  and  brought  back  news 
to  Odin.  Every  night  Odin  sent 
his  messengers  down  to  Midgard  to 
choose  from  among  the  dead  on  the  bat- 
tlefield the  bravest  warriors  who  had  fal- 
len in  battle  that  day.  These  messen- 
gers were  called  Valkyries,  which  means 
**Ohoosers  of  the  Slain."  They  were 
strong,  warrior  women  dressed  in  armor. 
They  carried  spears  and  shields,  and 
were  mounted  on  war  horses.  The 
Valkyries  carried  the  dead  warriors  to 
the  Valhalla  where  they  lived  again,  and 
were  always  happy  in  the  palace  with 
Odin. 

When  Odin  wished  to  take  a  journey 
he  mounted  his  wonderful  horse  Sleipnir. 
Sleipnir  had  eight  legs  and  could  travel 
faster  than  the  wind,  and  as  he  skimmed 
over  the  ground  flames  of  fire  seemed  to 
pour  from  his  nostrils. 

We  have  named  one  of  our  week-days 
after  .Odin  or  Wodan  and  anothar  after 
Frigga,  his  wife:  Wodan's  day,  or 
Wednesday,  and  Fi'igga*sday,  or  Friday. 

THE    STORY   OF   BALDUB. 

Odin*s  son  Baldur  was  by  some  called 
**The  Pure  and  Shining  God,"  and  by 
others,  **Baldur  the  Good,"  because  of 


all  the  gods  he  lived  the  most  true  and 
blameless  life.  His  heart  was  so  full  of 
kindness  and  sympathy  that  every  one 
loved  him,  and  his  face  beamed  with  such 
purity  and  sweetness  that  wherever  he 
went  the  sun  seemed  to  shine  more 
brightly,  and  joy  and  peace  filled  all 
hearts. 

In  Midgard,  men  named  the  whitest 
flower  they  could  find,  **Baldur's  brow." 
But  pure  and  good  and  beautiful  as 
Baldur  was,  he  had  one  bitter  enemy,  the 
false,  wicked,  revengeful  Loki. 

Loki  was  tall,  handsome,  and  well 
formed,  but  so  vile  and  wicked  at  heart 
that  he  hated  everything  good.  Some 
said  that  he  was  not  a  god  at  all  but  be- 
longed to  the  cruel  race  of  giants,  and 
had  managed  by  some  foul  means  to 
creep  into  Asgard. 

He  secretly  hated  all  the  gods,  but  be- 
cause Baldur  was  the  noblest  of  them  all 
he  hated  him  most,  and  was  always  se- 
cretly plotting  and  planning  to  bring 
about  his  death. 

One  day  Baldur  came  to  Valhalla  to 
see  Odin.  His  face,  which  was  usually 
so  bright  and  happy  was  troubled,  and  he 
seemed  very  sad.  **Dear  Odin,"  said  he, 
<*I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  the  time  is 
approaching  when  I  must  leave  you  for- 
ever; for  many  nights  it  has  been  fore- 
told to  me  in  a  dream  that  I  must  soon 
die;  that  I  must  leave  my  dear  wife,  my 
home,  and  all  my  friends,  and  go  and 
dwell  forever  in  the  great  underworld  of 
the  dead.  This  thought  makes  me  so 
sad  that  1  weep  and  cannot  enjoy  happy 
sights  and  sounds  any  jnore. " 

When  Odin  heard  Baldur*s  words  he 
felt  much  troubled.  He  at  once  called 
together  a  great  council  of  gods,  and  all 
consulted  together  about  what  might  be 
done  to  save  Baldur's  life.  They  sent  for 
prophetesses  and  wise  giants  who  could 
foretell  the  future,  but  all  said  that  Bal- 
dur must  die. 

Then  they  decided  to  exact  a  pledge 
from  all  things  not  to  harm  Baldur;  fire, 
metal,  stones,  trees,  diseases,  beasts, 
birds,  poisons,  and  creeping  things,  in 
fact  every  thing  to  be  found  in  earth, 
air,  or  water.  These  pledges  were  to  be 
given  to  Frigga,  and  for  many  days  after 
this  the  Valhalla  was  filled  with  a  great 
multitude,  until  finally,  as  the  gods 
thought,  all  things  had  sworn. 
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Nov7  it  did  seem  as  though  death  could 
not  come  near  Baldur,  and  all  the  gods 
except  Loki  felt  happy  once  more. 

The  gods  now  often  amused  themselves 
on  the  plains  of  Asgard  by  using  Baldur 
as  a  mark,  and  would  hurl  darts  and 
stones  at  him,  and  hew  at  him  with  their 
battle-axes;  but  do  what  they  would, 
nothing  would  harm  him;  everything 
turned  aside  or  glanced  harmlessly  off 
from  him. 

Baldur  enjoyed  this  game  very  much, 
for  it  made  him  feel  very  sure  that  he 
was  proof  against  all  injury. 

One  day  the  wicked  Loki,  who  could 
assume  any  shape  he  chose,  changed  him- 
self  to  the  form  of  a  woman,  and  went  to 
see  Frigga. 

<«Is  it  true,  Frigga,"  said  he,  "that  all 
things  have  sworn  to  spare  Baldur?" 

**Yes,"  said  Frigga,  '^nothing  can  hurt 
him  now,  for  all  things  have  given  me  the 
oath  except  one  little  shrub  of  mistletoe 
which  grows  on  the  hill  east  of  the  Val- 
halla. I  thought  that  too  small  and  weak 
to  be  able  to  harm  him,  so  I  asked  no 
pledge  from  it. " 

That  night,  when  all  was  still  in 
Asgard,  Loki  crept  up  the  hill  east  of 
Valhalla,  cut  off  the  sprig  of  mistletoe 
and  hid  it  in  his  bosom.  Out  of  it  that 
night  he  made  an  arrow,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  went  to  the  meeting  of  the 
gods  on  the  plain  of  Asgard.  He  found 
them  all  hurling  stones,  sticks,  darts, 
spears,  and  battle-axes  at  Baldur,  who 
laughed  heartily  as  they  fell  harmlessly 
to  the  ground. 

Loki  stepped  up  to  Hodur,  a  blind  god 
who  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  oth- 
ers, and  who  took  no  part  in  the  game 
on  account  of  his  blindness. 

**Hodur,"  said  Loki,  **why  do  not  you, 
too,  throw  something  at  Baldur?" 

'^Because  I  am  blind,"  said  Hodur, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  throw." 

**Here,"  said  Loki,  **is  an  arrow;  put 
it  into  your  bow  and  shoot  at  Baldur;  I 
will  direct  your  arm. " 

So  Hodur  took  the  arrow  of  mistletoe, 
and,  with  Loki's  help,  darted  it  at  Bal- 
dur. It  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  and  he 
fell  down  dead. 

When  the  gods  saw  Baldur  fall,  they 
thought,  **He  is  trying  to  frighten  us," 
and  Thor  the  Mighty,  ran  and  lifted  him 
in  his  strong  arms.     He  lay  there  so  pale 


and  lifeless  that  Thor  cried  out,  *<Baldur 
the  Beautiful,  the  Good,  is  dead !" 

Then  there  was  great  wailing  and  la- 
menting among  the  gods,  and  they  said, 
**Who  has  done  this  cruel  deed?  Let  us 
find  him  and  kill  him. " 

They  took  Baldur  up  and  moved  slowly 
toward  his  beautiful  home,  the  palace  of 
Gladsheim.  As  the  dead  god  passed  by, 
the  birds  stopped  singing,  and  the  flowers 
drooped.  When  Odin  saw  them  coming 
and  knew  that  Baldur  was  killed,  he 
bowed  his  head  and  said,  ''My  son  is 
dead!  The  light  has  gone  from  Asgard!" 
Frigga  clasped  Baldur*s  body  to  her 
arms  and  wept,  and  begged  him  to  come 
back. 

The  sorrow  of  Nanna,  Baldur's  wife, 
was  too  deep  for  tears;  she  did  not  weep, 
but  the  color  left  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes 
grew  dim. 

They  placed  Baldur's  body  in  the  great 
hall  of  his  palace.  He  lay  there  as  though 
asleep.  His  broad  brow  was  peaceful, 
and  his  expression  was  radiant  and  beau- 
tiful. Tall  youths  stood  beside  him, 
dressed  in  white,  and  bearing  torches  of 
sweet  smelling  wood.  They  chanted 
hymns,  and  evory  one  ended  with  the 
words,  <<Baldur  the  Beautiful  is  dead!" 
Many  came  from  distant  places  to  look 
once  more  upon  the  purest  of  the  gods. 

All  but  Loki  loved  Baldur,  and  mourned 
him.  In  Midgard,  men  felt  great  sorrow 
at  his  loss.  Even  the  merry  elves  wept 
for  him,  and  the  stony-hearted  giants 
came  in  troops  to  see  him,  and  brought 
great  trees  to  be  burned  upon  his  funeral 
pile,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the  gods  to 
burn  their  dead,  not  to  bury  them  as 
we  do. 

Baldur's  ship,  Ringhorn,  was  the  larg- 
est ship  in  the  world,  and  on  that  was 
built  the  funeral  pile.  The  large  trees 
brought  by  the  giants  were  first  laid  on, 
then  smaller  trees,  and  finally  branches 
of  all  sweet  smelling  woods.  Over  the 
boughs  were  laid  beautiful  mantles,  rich 
with  embroidery. 

Then  many  who  wished  to  honor  Bal- 
dur laid  rich  gifts  upon  the  pile.  Odin 
gave  a  beautiful  ring;  Thor,  a  finely 
tempered  sword;  many  of  the  goddesses 
brought  their  necklaces  and  bracelets; 
the  dwarfs  gave  precious  jewels,  and  the 
elves  strewed  the  pile  with  flowers. 

When  all  was  ready  they  went  to  Bal- 
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dur's  palace.  -  The^youtbs'who  had  been 
If  atching  there  placed  the  body  on  a  gol- 
den litter  and  bore  it  slowly  to  the  ship. 
Behind  them  Nanna  walked  with  her 
maidens.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  and 
her  long  hair  floated  over  her  shoulders. 
Then  came  Odin  with  his  wolves  and  his 

• 

ravens,  Frigga  in  her  richest  garments, 
Thor  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  goats, 
Heimdall  on  a  beautiful  horse  with  a  gol- 
den mane,  and  behind  these  many  gods, 
giants,  elves,  and  dwarfs,  in  a  long  pro- 
cession, all  singing  hymns  in  praise  and 
honor  of  Baldur,  as  they  marched  down 
the  long  road  from  Baldur's  palace  to 
the  sea.  When  they  reached  the  ship, 
all  stood  silent  while'  Baldur*s  body  was 
lifted  upon  the  funeral  pile.  As  the 
youths  stepped  down,  they  saw  that 
Nanna  had  fallen  and  her  maidens  were 
trying  in  vain  to  bring  her  back  to  life. 
Her  heart  had  broken  when  she  saw 
Baldur  leaving  her  to  go  alone  upon  his 
last  voyage.  So  they  carried  her  and 
placed*  her  beside  him  whom  she  had  loved 
better  than  her  own  life. 

Then  the  white  sails  were  spread,  the 
youths  lighted  the  pile  with  their  torches, 
and  the  ship  Ringhorn  left  forever  the 
shores  of  Asgard,  and  sailed  towards  the 
setting  sun.  As  it  sailed  away  the  smoke 
rose  high  in  the  heavens  and  soon  the 
whole  ship  was  in  flames ;  at  last  it  sank 
behind  the  western  horizon,  in  a  blaze  of 
glory.  Kate  Lester. 

Tea^^ierin  2d  Grade,  OMo  St.  School,  Austin,  IlL 


The  Great  Oanal. 

Manchester,  England,  has,  by  its  great 
new  canal,  become  a  seaport,  and  is  one 
of  the  four  or  five  most  populous  in  the 
world,  with  a  future  promise  and  poten- 
tiality beyond  all  reckoning.  The  route 
chosen  for  the  canal  was  thirty-five  and 
a  half  miles  long,  from  a  point  near  East- 
ham,  on  the  Cheshire  or  southern  side  of 
the  Mersey,  to  Manchester.  It  followed 
the  shore  of  the  Mersey  as  far  as  Hun- 
corb,  and  then  pursued  an  independent 
route,  crossing  the  Mersey  and  the  Irwell 
several  times  before  reaching  Manches- 
ter. The  country  there  is  fairly  level, 
but  it  was  found  that  Manchester  stood 
about  seventy  feet  higher  than  Liver- 
pool; wherefore  it  would  be  needful  to 
have  several  locks  in   the  canal.     For 


this  purpose  the  whole  canal  was  divided 
into  five  levels,  or  reaches.  The  first  is 
tidal,  and  is  twenty-one  miles  long,  ex- 
tending from  Eastham  to  a  little  above 
Warrington.  Then  a  huge  set  of  locka 
raises  it  sixteen  and  a  half  feet,  and  at 
that  level  it  runs  seven  and  a  half  miles 
further,  to  Iriam.  The  second  set  of 
locks  raises  it  sixteen  feet,  to  the  third 
reach,  which  is  only  two  miles  long.  The 
third  locks,  at  Barton,  raise  it  fifteen 
feet,  to  the  fourth  reach.  Finally,  three 
and  a  quarter  miles  further  on,  the  fourth 
locks  raise  it  thirteen  feet,  to  the  fifth 
and  last  reach,  which  is  only,  a  mile  and 
three-quarters  long  and  which  leads  to 
114  acres  of  docks,  artificially  constructed 
between  Manchester  and  Salford.  Locks 
at  the  Eastham  end  will  keep  the  first  or 
tidal  reach  at  the  level  of  the  highest 
spring  tides.  The  minimum  depth  of 
water  in  the  canal  will  be  twentv-six  feet, 
and  it  can  be  increased  at  any  time  to 
twenty-eight.  The  minimum  width  at 
the  bottom  is  120  and  at  the  top  170 
feet.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
Suez  canal  is  only  26  feet  deep  and  72 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  the  Amsterdam 
canal  23  feet  deep  and  72  feet  wide.  The 
Panama  canal  was  intended  to  be  from 
27  to  29  feet  deep  and  from  72  to  7^ 
feet  wide.  The  Manchester  canal  thu& 
ranks  in  these  dimensions  as  decidedly 
the  greatest  artificial  waterway  in  the 
world. — Goldthtoaifs  Geographical  Mag- 
azine. 


Jefferson  Davis, 

We  take  the  following  article  from  the- 
Georgia  TeacJier  for  January,  1894.  We 
give  it  entire,  and  without  <<note  or  com- 
ment:" 

We  honor  Jefferson  Davis  because  he  was 
the  chosen  leader  of  the  South. 

Because  we  made  him  what  he  was. 

Because  the  hate  he  incurred  as  president  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  was  a  bate 
he  incurred  for  us. 

Because  he  represented  the  South — the  South 
of  combat,  of  disaster,  of  defeat— the  South  we 
are  proud  of,  the  South  which  history  will 
honor. 

Because  he  bore  tv  1th  a  magnificence  of  hero- 
ism unequalled  in  the  ages  the  burden  of  the 
South*s  punishment — because  his  conduct  at 
Fortress  Monroe  justified  our  conduct  at  Mont- 
gomery. 

Because  for  us  he  has  been  assailed,  for  us 
he  has  been  singled  out  as  a  criminal  of  the 
ages.    His  sin  is  our  sin,  his  vindication  is  our 
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▼indication.    What  he  did  for  us  we  do  for 
him.    In  honoring  him  we  justify  ourselves. 

The  holy  dust  which  sped  through  Ihe  South 
recently  is  the  ashes  of  uur  grief,  the  incense 
of  our  honor,  the  seal  of  our  remembrance. 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  Southerner,  martyred  for 
us,  is  our  exemplar,  our  hero.  Peace  with 
honor  to  his  dust,  peace  with  honor  to  his  peo- 
ple. Content  In  the  elevation  of  principle,  we 
ask  no  higher  honor  than  to  salute  the  dust  of 
Jefferson  Davis.    Martyr  for  the  South! 


Nancy,  as  a  reward  for  ft,  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  emperor.  He  obtained  for  the  vicar- 
general  an  appointment  as  bishop  of  Rodez, 
but  the  real  author  of  the  phrase  remained  a 
pioor  parish  priest  to  the  end  of  his  days. 


History  of  a  Phrase. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion for  the  following.  Will  not  the 
young  people  who  read  decide  whether 
the  **poor  parish  priest"  was  defrauded 
of  anything  that  belonged  to  him,  and 
whether  he  really  deserved  to  receive  any 
recognition  for  coining  the  phrase?  If 
some  good  reasons  are  sent  us  why  he 
should  receive  a  reward,  or  why  he  should 
not,  we  will  publish  them. — Editor. 

An  authentic  account  has  lately  been  given 
of  the  origin  of  one  of  the  epigrammatic  say- 
ings which  Napoleon  III  was  so  fond  of  insert- 
ing in  his  official  utterances. 

At  the  time  when  Napoleon  had  just  siezed 
upon  the  government,  and  wished  to  justify 
the  violent  step  to  the  French  people,  he  was 
hard  at  work  trying  to  think  of  or  find  out 
some  rrutt  or  saying  which  would  stick  in  the 
public  mind;  but  nothing  seemed  at  all  likely 
to  come  to  his  hand. 

Just  at  this  time  a  poor  parish  priest  near 
Nancy  happened  to  pay  a  visit  of  respect  to  the 
vicar-general  of  his  diocese.  He  talked  mod- 
estly about  the  great  political  change,  and 
being,  in  a  small  way,  a  friend  of  the  imperial 
system  rather  th'an  of  republics,  the  priest  re- 
marked to  the  vicar-Reneral: 

**  After  all,  the  president  has  only  gone  out 
from  legality  to  enter  into  justice.*' 

The  vicar-general  opened  his  eyes  and  made 
a  note  of  the  phrase,  which,  owing  to  the  pe- 
<2uliar  sense  of  the  words,  is  much  more  epi- 
grammatic in  French  than  in  English.  Then 
the  vicar-general  excused  himself  from  the 
priest  and  went  straight  to  the  bishop,  who^,  he 
knew,  was  laboriously  composing  a  letter  of 
felicitation  to  the  usurping  president. 

The  bishop  was  at  the  very  moment  per- 
spiring over  the  letter. 

**  Here,  here!**  exclaimed  the  vicar-general, 
'*  I've  got  a  phrase  for  you  to  put  in  your  let- 
ter!" He  repeated  what  the  poor  priest  had 
■said. 

''The  very  thing!*'  said  the  bishop. 

The  next  day  Napoleon  received  the  bishop's 
letter.  He  was  still  scratching  his  head  for  a 
phrase  to  justify  his  usurpation. 

*'Ihave  it!  I  have  it!"  he  exclaimed.  He 
wrote  a  proclamation  in  which,  in  the  midst  of 
certain  hollow  phrases,  occurred  this:  *'l 
have  but  gone  out  from  legality  to  enter  into 
right  and  justice!" 

The  phrase  pleased  millions.    The  bishop  of 


'It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  earth 
is  frequently  bombarded  by  meteorites, 
but  is  there  any  case  on  record  of  serious 
damage  from  one  of  these  aerial  visitors? 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  trust- 
worthy account  of  such  an  occurrence. 
In  a  newspaper,  last  fall,  we  saw  a  notice 
from  Del  a  van,  Wisconsin,  opening  with 
these  words,  '<  A  meteor  falling  on  the 
livery  barn  of  S.  V.  Barlow,  caused  a  de- 
structive fire."  Desirous  of  knowing 
whether  this  statement  could  be  trusted, 
we  wrote  to  a  judicious  and  truth -loving 
friend  in  that  town,  asking  him  to  give 
us  the  facts  about  the  matter.  The  fol- 
*  lowing  is  the  substance  of  his  answer: 

<^  By  reason  of  absence  I  didn't  see  that 
meteor  set  the  barn  on  fire;  although  I 
didn't  lose  anything  either,  for  nobody 
else  was  better  off.  In  brief,  though  the 
starry  flyer  did  pass  over  us,  emitting 
sparks  like  a  red-hot  poker  rubbed  back- 
ward, it  certainly  passed  on  to  the  north 
of  us.  However,  the  fire  took  place  so 
near  the  time  of  its  passage,  and  its 
course  was,  apparently,  directly  over  the 
barn,  that  some  of  our  people  rather  pre- 
fer to  think  some  falling  spark,  on  mis- 
chief bent,  did  drop  from  the  fiery  ball 
upon  the  hay,  getting  in  through  the 
door,  60  I  pass  that  view  on. 

<<I  talked  the  matter  over  with  one  of 
our  editors  here,  who  is,  editor-like,  sup- 
posed to  know  everything,  and  he  thinks 
such  a  thing  was  possible.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  best  information  that  I  can  get, 
write  me  down,  upon  the  supposed  fact 
itself,  a  vigorous  skeptic. "  ' 


Analysis  and  Form. 

There  are  too  many  useless  discussions,  re- 
garding analysis  versus  form,  and  vUx  versa. 
There  certainly  can  be  no  form  without  anal- 
ysis. Form  bears  the  same  relation  to  analy- 
sis that  writing  does  to  thought. 

If  one  understands  trus  analysis,  true  form 
will  follow — if  not,  **  imbecile  method." 

For  example:  What  is  the  time  of  day,  when 
f  of  the  time  till  noon  is  equal  to  {  of  the  time 
past  midnight? 

Ffrst  step:  Find  what  part  of  the  time  past 
midnight,  the  ent^e  time  to  noon  is. 
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Fmm: 

If  }  of  the  time  to  noon={  of  time  past  mid- 
might,  ^  of  the  time  to  noon  =(  of  time  past 
midnight,  {entlbre  time)  }  of  the  time  to  noon= 
I  of  time  past  midnight. 

Second  step:  Find  the  entire  time  from  mid- 
night to  noon— *(in  terms  of  time  past  mid- 
night.) 

Form: 

Let  f  =time  past  midnight.  Then  {  of  f=| 
=time  to  noon.  (-f*l=f  ==^^°^®  from  midnight 
to  noon.  12  hours  equals  time  from  midnight 
to  noon. 

Third  step:  Find  number  of  hours  past  mid- 
night. As  equals  are  equal,  we  have:  Iv  hours 
=}  of  the  time  past  midnight,  ^  hours=|  of 
the  time  past  midnight,  7^  or  ^  hours=f  of 
the  time  past  midnight;  7^  hours  past  mid- 
night=7:30  a.  m. 

We  have  taken  time  past  midnight  for  base. 

For  eight  years  I  have  struggled  with  pupils 
in  percentage,  and  for  three  years  with  pupils 
in  algebra,  because  they  have  not  been  taught 
to  reason^  out  of  which  comes  analysis,  that 
may  be  expressed  in  form  merely  to  convey  the 
thought  to  others. 

Katharine  Louisa  Johnston. 

[What  our  correspondent  says  in  re- 
gard to  analysis  and  form  is  true,  when 
the  analysis  is  correct,  and  the  form  ex- ' 
actly  expresses  the  analysis.  But,  if  she 
will  think  carefully,  she  will  see  that  the 
form  in  the  second  step  is  faulty.  The 
words  we  have  inserted  in  parenthesis 
would  make  the  leading  proposition  clear. 
The  time  past  midnight  equals  f  of  itself 
— nothing  but  1  can  equal  f.  We  have 
no  right  in  arithmetic  to  assume  {or  100 
%  as  equal  to  some  given  or  required 
quantity,  and  then  to  treat  the  expres- 
sion as  an  algebraic  symbol.  Such  a 
method  is  ** vicious." — Ed.] 


The  Educational  Value  of  Geometry  for 
Grammar  School  Pupils. 

The  objections  urged  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  elements  of  Geometry  into 
the  grammar  school  curriculum  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  statements: 

1.  The  subject  is  too  difficult. 

2.  It  has  but  little  educational  value 
for  grafbmar  school  pupils,  compared  with 
the  arithmetic  it  would  have  to  displace. 

These  objections  arise,  in  most  in- 
stances, from  a  misconception  of  what  is 
meant  by  Geometry  for  grammar  school 
pupils,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
ject should  be  taught,  and  also  from  an 
exaggerated  opinion  of  the  educational 
value  of  arithmetic  in  elementary  educa- 
tion.    I  shall  briefly  examine  these  ob- 
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jections  and  the  misconceptions  on  which 
they  are  based. 

The  idea  that  Geometry  is  too  difficult 
for  grammar  school  pupils,  i.e.,  for  pu- 
pils between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of 
age,  or  older,  is  not  usually  based  upon 
experience,  but  it  is  commonly  based  upon 
the  rather  vague  notion  that  Geometry 
is  a  high  school  study,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  teach  it  to  pupils  not  in  the 
high  school  is  an  attempt  to  force  mental 
growth,  and  hence  is  harmful.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  to  admit  that  a  pupil  in  the 
high  school  is  ready  for  Geometry,  while 
one  in  the  last  years  of  the  grammar 
school  is  not,  is  to  make  a  very  arbitrary 
distinction.  The  development  of  a  pu- 
pil's mind  does  not  follow  the  stratifica- 
tion of  our  course  of  study  so  closely. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  Geometry  here  meant  is  not  the  de- 
monstrative science  that  the  term  Geome- 
try usually  suggests,  but  a  gradual  ap- 
proach to  that  science.  Geometrical 
knowledge,  like  all  other  knowledge, 
should  begin  with  the  observation  of  real 
things.  The  facts  of  Geometry  must 
enter  the  learner's  mind  by  experience 
before  he  is  prepared  to  generalize  and  to 
deduce.  He  must  see  and  feel  and  meas- 
ure material  bodies,  their  bounding  lines 
and  surfaces,  in  and  out  of  doors.  He 
must  also  measure  areas,  heights,  and 
distances  in  doors  and  in  the  field  indi- 
rectly, i.e.,  through  the  application  of 
simple  geometrical  principles ;  and  after- 
ward he  must  be  gradually  led  to  seek 
those  principles  and  to  establish  them 
empirically.  When  this  has  been  done, 
no  normal  mind  can  be  kept  from  attempt- 
ing generalizations  and  deductive  proofs; 
when  these  proofs  are  demanded,  no  one 
will  doubt  that  the  time  has  come  to  un. 
dertake  them. 

An  experience  of  several  years  in 
teaching  Geometry  to  boys  and  girls 
twelve  years  old  and  upwards,  has  led 
me  to  conclude  that  Geometry,  if 
taught  in  the  way  here  described,  is  not 
only  not  too  difficult  for  pupils  in  the  up- 
per grades  of  the  grammar  schools,  but 
that  it  is  less  difficult  than  the  arithme- 
tic commonly  taught  in  those  grades, 
even  when  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
tinctly demonstrative  work  is  underta- 
ken. 

The  assertion  that  Geometry  has  little 
educational  value  as  compared  with  arith- 
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metic,  for  grammar  school  pupils,  is  a 
more  serious  objection,  and  requires  more 
extended  consideration. 

The  prominence  given  to  arithmetic  in 
our  grammar  schools  is  due  mainly  to  the 
traditional    belief    that  a   good   deal  of 
arithmetic  is  extremely  useful  in  all  the 
pursuits  of  everyday  life ;   that  the  study 
of  mathematics  disciplines  the  mind  while 
other    subjects    only    furnish     it,     and 
that  arithmetic  is  the  branch  of  mathe- 
matics best  adapted  to  supply  this  mental 
discipline  for  children  of  grammar  school 
age.  Any  new  subject,  therefore,  like  Ge- 
ometry, that  seeks  to  claim  a  part  of  the 
time  hitherto  devoted   to  arithmetic,  is 
asked  to  show  that  its  usefulness  is  at 
least  equal  to   that  of  arithmetic,  and 
that  it  is  at  least  as  well  adapted  to  train 
the  mind's   activities  as  arithmetic,  be- 
fore it  can  expect  recognition.     Now,  if 
it  can  be  shown,  as  I  think  it  can,  that 
Geometry  is  not  only  the  equal  of  arith- 
metic in  these  respects,  but  that  it  af- 
fords important  knowledge  and  training 
that    arithmetic   does    not   supply;  and 
further,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the   arithmetic  now   studied   is   unprof- 
itable from  every  point  of  view,  then  we 
may  conclude  not  only  that  Geometry 
may,  but  that  it  should,  receive  a  portion 
of  the    time    hitherto    monopolized    by 
arithmetic. 

Since  a  mathematical  subject  has  no 
ethical  content,*  its  educational  value 
depends,  mainly:    [        1 1        Ji 

1.  On  the  interest  that^may  be  de- 
veloped in  its  pursuit. 

2.  On  its  usefulness  in  every-day  affairs. 

3.  On  its  disciplinary  effect. 

No  subject  yields  to  Geometry  in  its 
power  of  developing  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject itself,  and  in  the  structures  and  ma- 
chines made  by  man.  It  lends  itself 
readily  also,  as  the  basis  of  astronomy, 
to  the  development  of  an  early  and  per- 
sistent interest  in  the  order  and  system 
of  external  nature.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
interest,  both  as  the  basis  of  instruction, 
and  as  the  outcome  of  instruction.  We 
seek  in  all  instruction  to  develop  an  in- 
terest that  remains,  although  the  partic- 
ular knowledge  that  aroused  it  is  forgot- 
ten; an  interest  that  leads  the  pupil  to 
extend  for  himself  his  knowledge,  and  to 

*Ever7  eabject  has,  of  coarse,  ethical  bearings,  and  may 
be  usediaa  an  ethical  instrument,  even  when  it  has  no  eth- 
ical content 


increase  his  power  in  the  direction  and 
in  the  manner  desired  by  the  educator. 
Now,  such  interest  depends  very  largely 
on  successful  achievement  as  the  result 
of  effort — not  too  severe  nor  too  pro- 
longed— and  this  achievement  in  turn 
depends  very  largely  on  the  way  in  which 
the  subject  is  presented.  That  it  is  pos- 
sible to  develop  such  interest  in  Geome- 
try, no  successful  teacher  of  Geometry 
will  deny. 

Next,  as  regards  the  usefulness  of  the 
elements  of  Geometry  as  compared  with 
the  arithmetic  which   it  would   have  to 
displace.      By    usefulness    I    mean    its 
direct  practical   value   in   the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  in  helping  a  man  in  his 
store,  his  office,  his  trade,  or  his  calling. 
Now,    it  is  safe  to  assert    that  neither 
arithmetic  nor  geometry,  nor  any  other 
branch   of   mathematics,   in    itself,  pos- 
sesses any  considerable  utility  as  knowl- 
edge for  most  pupils,  when  once  the  ru- 
diments have  been  mastered.     What  lies 
beyond  these  rudiments  in  any  direction 
belongs  in  the  domain  of  each  particular 
trade  or  calling,  and  is  best  learned  by 
applying  one's  self  directly  to  that  trade 
or  calling,  or  by  seeking  it  in  a  school 
intended  especially  to  fit  for  the  trade  or 
calling  in  question.    The  arithmetic  most 
men  actually  need  in  their  pursuits,  es- 
pecially those  who  never  continue  their 
studies  beyond   the  grammar  school,  is 
very  little.    The  fundamental  operations, 
some  knowledge  of  denominate  numbers, 
including  U.   S.   money,  small  fractions 
'decimal    fractions,    percentage    and   its 
simplest  applications  to  interest,  taxes 
and  insurance.     All  the  rest  a  mechanic 
or  a  business  man  must  inevitably  learn 
in   his    daily   pursuits    even    if   he  has 
learned  them  before;  for  he  will  have  to 
learn  them  differently. 

While  the  same  assertion  may  be 
made  in  regard  to  Geometry  as  knowl- 
edge merely,  there  are  important  qualifi- 
cations in  the  case  of  Geometry  that 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  simplest 
measurements  of  lines  and  angles,  of 
areas  and  solids,  and  their  application  to 
the  measurement  of  heights  and  distances, 
of  pieces  of  land,  and  of  excavations  or 
embankments;  all  the  rest  as  in  the  case 
of  arithmetic  is,  so  far  as  mere  knowl- 
edge is  concerned,  purely  technical,  and 
therefore  of  little  direct  value  as  knowl- 
edge to  the  great  mass  of  pupils. 
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But  Geometry  has  this  advantage 
over  arithmetic:  that  while  progress  in ' 
arithmetic  soon  means  going  over  and 
over  the  same  ground  again  without  any 
preparation  for  a  possible  higher  course 
of  study,  progress  in  Geometry  is  a  real 
preparation  for  subsequent  work  in  the 
high  school,  and  beyond,  if  the  pupil 
should  find  himself  able  to  go  on.  More- 
over, while  the  arithmetic  which  consti- 
tutes the  work  of  the  upper  grammar 
grades  is  a  perpetual  dealing  with  dollars 
and  cents,  as  if  they  were  the  most  im- 
portant things  in  life,  the  Geometry  that 
would  displace  this  imaginary  financier- 
ing, is  a  subject  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  many  trades  and  mechanic  arts. 
Further,  it  may  be  so  taught  as  to  direct 
the  pupil's  attention  to  those  trades  and 
arts,  and  so  help  to  awaken  his  interest 
in  them,  and  in  the  persons  who  practice 
them.  F^urther,  every  step  forward  in 
Geometry  is  a  step  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  nature,  and  toward  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  wonderful  structures 
built  by  man  on  geometrical  principles, 
irrespective  of  their  money  value.  In 
this  way.  Geometry  contributes  to  the 
development  of  aesthetic  and  sympathetic 
interests  in  the  works  of  man,  and  in  man 
himself. 

Such  results  are  obviously  quite  be- 
yond the  range  of  arithmetic.  Now,  the 
development  of  such  interests,  through 
the  knowledge  which  Geometry  yields,  is 
a  very  important  result.  It  behoves  so- 
ciety to  preserve,  and  to  promote  in  every 
possible  way,  the  development  of  com- 
mon interests.  It  is  an  important  func- 
tion of  education  *  *  to  bind  society  to- 
gether," to  **  supply  common  sources  [of 
usefulness  and]  of  enjoyment  disconnected 
from  the  private  aims  and  interests  of 
individuals."  The  tact  alone  that  Geom- 
etry is  adapted  to  this  function  of  educa- 
tion, while  arithmetic  is  but  little  adapted 
to  it,  justifies  the  opinion  that  it  should 
displace  a  portion  of  the  arithmetic,  if 
necessary,  in  order  that  room  may  be 
made  for  it  in  the  curriculum. 

But  we  must  add  to  this  consideration 
the  important  way  in  which  Geometry 
helps  boys  and  girls  forward  toward  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education.  By  omit- 
ting no  important  subject  or  portions  of 
a  subject,  and  yet  beginning  the  study 
of  Geometry  in  the  grades,  the  progress 
in  that  subject  will   be  correspondingly 


rapid  in  the  high  school,  and  the  time 
thus  gained  can  be  used  for  other  work. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  gain  are  obvi- 
ous. While,  therefore,  the  knowledge- 
value  of  arithmetic  has  for  a  long  time 
been  over-estimated,  and  the  great  prom- 
inence given  to  it  in  our  courses  of  study 
is  to  be  wondered  at,  it  is  no  less  remark- 
able that  the  knowledge-value  of  Geome- 
try has  only  recently  won  recognition  in 
our  grammar  school  course  of  study,  and 
that  its  great  influence  incidentally  on 
the  development  of  social  and  aesthetic 
interests,  and  in  the  preparation  of  all 
pupils  for  secondary  education,  has  been 
so  long  overlooked. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  educational 
value  of  Geometry  as  regards  its  discip- 
linary effect.  This  means  its  efficacy  in 
tending  to  develop  habits  of  observing 
and  recording  accurately,  of  thinking 
definitely,  atxd  of  expressing  clearly  what 
has  been  thought  out.  It  is  in  their  dis- 
ciplinary effect  that  the  chief  educational 
value  of  mathematical  studies  is  found. 
Note  that  I  say  that  the  chief  educational 
value  of  these  subjects  is  found  in  their 
disciplinary  effect,  and  not  that  they  are 
the  chief  disciplinary  studies.  The  dis- 
ciplinary value  is  found  in  this:  that,  on 
a  comparatively  small  and  simple  basis  of 
observation  and  record — which  must  be 
complete  and  accurate  however — the 
mind  constructs  a  whole  science  of  num- 
ber, or  of  magnitude  and  form.  To  do 
this,  requires  careful  analysis  of  the  ob- 
served and  recorded  data,  and  patient 
effort  in  their  use  for  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  ends.  This  effort  we  call 
thinking.  In  these  respects,  Geometry 
has  a  marked  advantage  over  arithmetic. 
"While  arithmetic  is  concerned  with  nu- 
merical data  only.  Geometry  adds  con- 
siderations of  size  and  form.  Moreover, 
while  concrete  data  are  in  arithmetic 
quite  meagre  after  the  earliest  stages, 
the  data  and  the  results  of  Geometry  are 
always  capable  of  concrete  representa- 
tion, and  are  therefore  better  adapted  to 
exercise  the  mental  powers  of  children. 

But  exercise  leads  to  habits.  We  may 
say,  then,  that,  in  its  disciplinary  value. 
Geometry  is  superior  to  arithmetic,  both 
because  the  character  of  its  data  render 
it  more  suitable  for  children,  and  because 
its  processes  are  applied  to  a  wider  range 
of  data.  In  its  early  lessons  Geometry 
develops  correct  notions  of  form  and  mag- 
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Dttude,  and  an  appreciatioa  of  regularity 
and  proportion;  and  through  the  defi- 
niteness  and  precision  of  its  data  it 
trains  the  mind  to  accuracy  and  clear- 
ness in  observing  and  recording,  i.e.,  in 
grasping  conditions.  The  way  is  thus 
easily  and  naturally  prepared  for  a 
Strictly  scientific  study  of  the  subject 
later  on,  when  through  rigorous  proced- 
ure from  step  to  step  by  reference  to 
fundatnental  principles,  or  previously  es- 
tablished propositions,  and  the  ruthless- 
ness  with  which  every  error  is  detected 
and  overthrown,  it  leads  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  full  and  solid  achievement — the 
most  powerful  of  all  intellectual  incent- 
ives to  exertion.  A  firm  grasp  upon 
data,  a  rigorous  exactness  in  reasoning, 
and  the  consequent  achievement,  help  to 
form  the  habit  of  insisting  upon  nothing 
less  than  adequate  mastery  and  clear  and 
correct  expression,  whatever  the  subject 
may  be.  This  habit  marks  the  trained 
mind,  Paul  H.  Hands. 

Harvard  UntuertUy. 


Heredity. 
EdiMr  The  FubUc-Sehool  Jtmmal: 

When  we  admit  the  truth  of  heredity 
as  expressed  in  Prof,  Harwood's  "He- 
redity and  the  Schools,"  in  the  January 
number  of  The  Public-Sciiool  Journal, 
why  may  we  not  go  a  step  farther  in  its 
application? 

Well  has  he  declared  that,  "  The  trans- 
mission of  known  weakness  is  a  crime 
against  oEFspring,  because  it  entails  suf- 
fering where  comfort  is  the  rightful  in- 
beritance. "  Then,  how  few  are  the  con- 
ceptions unattended  by  crime!  But  what 
are  we  to  do? 

It  has  been  the  rigid  custom  to  leave, 
or  rather  to  keep,  children  in  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  reproduction;  in  the  further- 
ance of  which  our  physiologies  are  in- 
complete, and  our  work  in  zoology  and 
botany  only  partially  done. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  consider  ig- 
norance as  innocence,  and  have  demanded 
and  received  (only  partial)  ignorance, 
how  often  at  the  price  of  the  innocence 
we  would  30  jealously  guard! 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  human  nature 
that  that  which  is  hidden  and  made  mys- 
terious arouses  the  most  interest;  so, 
while  parents  fondly  think  their  children 
pure  in  thought,  does  not  every  teacher 


know,  from  aclions  and  accidei 
heard  sentences,  that  s  morbl 
and  sensuality  pervades,  to  a 
less  degree,  the  mind  of  every 

How  much  is  the  vile  knowi 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  c' 
pick  up,  better  than  the  pure 
some  teaching  parents  an< 
might  so  easily  give? 

If  we  begin  to  teach  the  I 
redity,     we    may    as    well, 
eventually  whether  we  will  or 
to  the  oroader  teaching  of  pi 
laws,  and  the  elevation  of  the 

Obscene  literature  and  pict 
lose  their  fascination  under 
light  of  true  understanding, 
would  be  fewer  "children  boT 
grees  that  would  condemn  pu[ 
horse-pond," 

The  ^ain  would  be  seen  in  s 
feet  body,  a  clearer,  strong 
power,  and  a  character  unsn 
the  sins  at  which  society,  a 
so  complacently  winks,  or  tt: 
she  so  senselessly  tries  to 
punishment  rather  than  eradic 
education.  Amy  W,  A 


In  tha  Oonntry  Sdiw] 
We  can  see  him  now,  that  so 
of  olden  time  in  the  district  b< 
coat  off,  stalking  about  the  roi 
in  one  hand  and  a  ferule  in  the 
perchance,  the  ferule  lies  for 
the  desk,  and  a  limber  switcj 
feet  in  length  takes  its  place  i 
ter's  hand.  From  time  to  tim 
to  mend  a  pen,  or  to  make  so: 
on  a  pupil's  state,  and  then  tt 
switch  is  placed  under  the  li 
naturally  as  ever  a  book-keepei 
over  his  right  ear.  Rarely  a  < 
that  the  ferule  was  not  broi 
with  five  or  six  strokes,  on  t 
some  offender  against  order;  r 
several  victims  each  day  met 
ment,  and  always  in  the  prese 
school.  But  the  ferule  served 
poses  than  that  of  chastiseme 
ing  with  it  upon  the  sash  of  t 
or  the  side  of  the  house,  was 
for  pupils  to  come  in  from 
ground.  Again,  when  the  turn 
too  loud  during  a  recitation, 
was  brought  down  upon  the  d 
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tremendous  whack,  and  the  master 
shouted,  *»Order,  I  will  have,  order." 
Sometimes  a  stamp  of  the  foot  added 
emphasis  to  the^  command.  When  the 
switch  was  on  duty,  it  was  brought  fre- 
quently, and  somewhat  promiscuously, 
across  the  backs  of  such  urchins  as  were 
supposed  to  be  out  of  order.  If  the  mas- 
ter happened  to  have  neither  ferule  nor 
switch  in  hand,  a  box  on  the  ear,  a  pull  at 
the  hair,  or  a  blow  of  the  pen-knife  on 
the  head  of  some  child,  reminded  him 
forcibly  that  he  was  not  in  order. 

The  one  thing  that  the  autocrat  was 
bound  to  have,  if  he  had  nothing  else,  and 
at  whatever  cost,  was  order.  And  yet  he 
was  habitually  the  most  disorderly  per- 
son in  the  house.  He  had  no  true  con- 
ception of  either  what  order  is,  or  of  the 
proper  way  to  secure  it.  To  him,  order 
was  death-like  stillness;  when  perfect  it 
was  the  stillness  that  would  allow  one  to 
**hear  a  pin  drop. "  Order  was  not  simply 
means  to  an  end,  but  it  was  an  end  in 
itself — an  end  more  important  than  any 
other,  unless  it  might  be  the  solution  of 
the  puzzles  on  the  last  pages  of  the  arith- 
metic. Stillness  in  itself  was  such  a  good 
thing  that  the  little  six-year-old,  his  feet 
dangling  in  the  air,  who  could  sit  for  an 
hour  most  nearly  like  a  statue,  was  the 
best  pupil  in  the  room. 

The  old-time  schoolmaster  has  gone  to 
his  reward,  of  joy  or  sorrow  as  the 
case  may  be.  His  successor  differs  from 
him  in  character  and  methods,  very  fre- 
quently in  sex;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
successor  may  retain  the  old  master's 
excellences  and  virtues,  while  avoiding 
his  errors  and  faults.  What  is  good  or- 
der in  school,  and  why  is  it  desirable? 
One  answer  will  suffice  for  both  questions. 
Such  a  degree  of  stillness,  arrangement, 
and  attention,  as  shall  allow  the  genuine 
work  of  the  school  to  go  forward  without 
interruption  is  good  order.  It  is  de- 
sirable because  its  end  is  the  vital  pur- 
pose of  the  school;  it  has  no  value  apart 
from  that  end ;  it  is  a  capital  mistake  to 
make  it  an  end  in  itself.  And  a  clear 
notion  of  the  end  for  which  order  exists 
will  always  furnish  the  standard  by  which 
to  test  the  quality  of  order  in  any  given 
case. 

To  secure  good  order,  the  first  requisite 
is  that  the  teacher  be  orderly.  If  he  is 
orderly,  his  words  will  always  express 
thoughts    that     have     been     carefully 


weighed.  He  will  not  talk  more  than 
is  necessary;  he  will  issue  his  requests 
clearly  and  but  once;  he  will  not  talk 
carelessly.  His  pupils  will  know  that  he 
has  thought  deliberately  before  he 
speaks,  and  that  his  word  will  be  made 
good  in  all  cases.  His  voice  will  not  be 
high-pitched  nor  unnatural;  his  tones 
will  be  smooth,  quiet,  and  even.  His 
eye  will  be  watchful,  but  not  suspicious, 
nor  evil;  he  will  see  a  great  deal,  but 
sometimes  will  have  tact  enough  not  to 
see  what  is  before  his  eyes.  He  will 
never  scold,  nor  abuse  the  school  for 
the  faults  of  individuals.  If  Tommy  per- 
sists in  whispering,  he  will  find  some  way 
to  correct  Tommy  individually  and  qui- 
etly. He  will  forestall  disorder  by  taking 
care  that  each  pupil  has  enough  to  do  to 
keep  him  busy,  and  he  will  cause  each 
pupil  to  feel  responsible  for  the  doing  of 
his  work;  and,  best  of  all,  the  orderly 
teacher  will  show  such  a  genuine  sympa- 
thy for  his  pupils,  without  pretence  or 
gush^  that  they  will  be  happy  to  cooper- 
ate in  his  plans,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  unconsciously  copy  his  words  and 
actions.  <<As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the 
school."  E.  C.  H. 


A  Oriticism. 

A  clipping  from  Mrs.  E.  P.  Tucker  of 
the  Northwestern  Journal  of  Education^ 
that  appeared  in  the  February  Journal, 
calls  forth  my  deepest  censure. 

The  author  states  that  *'*whispering 
can  not  be  stopped,"  and  that  ^ ^teachers 
eveny  like  to  whisper  at  a  concert  or  lec- 
ture," and  that  she  **prefers  a  shouting 
school  to  a  dead  silence  of  stolid  indif- 
ference. " 

Now,  that  reminds  me  of  the  young 
man's  definition  of  a  lobster,  and  the 
answer  of  Prof.  Suxley.  The  young  man 
said  a  lobster  was  ««a  red  fish  that  moved 
backward."  »*Very  good,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, *<but  for  three  things.  First,  a 
lobster  is  not  a  fish ;  secondly,  it  is  not 
red,  and  thirdly,  it  does  not  move  back- 
ward. "  So  say  we  to  our  friend  Mrs. 
Tucker, 

First,  whispering  can  be  stopped.  I 
know  many  excellent  teachers  who  have 
succeeded  in  stopping  it.  It  should  be 
stopped  for  several  reasons,  viz.,  it  arises 
from  purely  selfish  motives.  It  is  a  rob- 
bery of  the  time  of  others.  It  is  a  general 
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nuisance,  and  is  very  contagious,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  worst  foes  to  good  individ- 
ual work.  Let  us  examine  the  motives. 
A  child  comes  to  school  after  an  absence, 
and  wants  to  '*sponge"on  his  classmates, 
for  information  as  to  what  he  has  missed. 
Or  he  has  a  problem  and  wants  assist, 
ance  in  its  solution — laziness  as  well  as 
selfishness.  Or  he  has  succeeded  in  <  <get- 
ting"  a  problem  and  crows  over  his  class- 
mate, or  helps  him  to  work  it.  All  of 
which  are  the  prime  motives,  most  often 
quotedjandallof  which  are  purely  selfish. 

Thomas  Arnold  was  the  author  of  the 
statement  that  ^'we  must  expect  a  looser 
system  of  morals  among  boys  than  among 
men."  Now,  we  locate  Mrs.  Tucker 
among  Mr.  Arnold's  followers.  But  we 
prefer  to  follow  a  man  of  somewhat  less 
pretentious  position,  but  representative 
of  the  advance  of  modern  thought  along 
educational  lines. 

No  less  a  man  than  J.  P.  D.  John,  pres- 
ident of  De  Pauw  University,  said  in  his 
inaugural  address:  <<If  ever  young  men 
are  to  be  made  into  men ;  if  ever  they  are 
to  be  trained  to  think  soberly  as  men 
must,  they  must  be  so  taught,  as  young 
men,  to  do  and  be  what  they  wish  to  do 
and  be  after  they  are  grown. "  And  boys 
in  school  will  soon  be  men. 

With  shame  we  acknowledge  that  many 
teachers  <}o  publicly  exhibit  very  bad 
taste  by  whispering  at  concerts  and  lec- 
tures, while  the  entertainments  are  in 
progress.  But  we  should  deplore  this 
lack  of  appreciation  of  others,  in  those 
whose  high  calling  it  is  to  be  the  molders 
of  character  in  the  young  of  the  land, 
rather  than  uphold  it  as  right. 

Many  a  cultured  parent  will  not  allow 
his  boy  or  girl  to  attend  a  school  taught 
by  such  a  teacher. 

Now,  as  to  the  school  being  either  a 
cataract  or  a  dead  slough.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  chose  the  former ;  for  though  it 
might  bother  our  strength,  it  would  not 
contaminate  our  blood.  But  must  a 
school  be  one  or  the  other?  Is  there  no 
other  way?  We  think  so  in  Minnesota. 
We  have  many  more  miles  of  good, 
healthy,  easy-flowing  river  than  of  either 
slough  or  cataract;  and  we  have  many 
more  schools  where  study  is  good  and 
where  whispering  is  not  allowed,  than  we 
have  of  the  other  kinds. 

E.  H,  Ellsworth. 
Prln.,  Breckenridge^  Minn. 


The  Voice  in  Beadinsr- 
I. 

I.   THE  PHYSICAL  SIDE. 

The  voice  reports  existing  conditioDs 
whether  mental,  emotional,  or  physicaL 

Tone  itself  is  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords,  but  the  quality  of 
that  tone  is  dependent  upon  the  person's 
physical  condition,  his  character,  and  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  which  stir  him. 

The  voice  is  simply  a  reporter — a  re- 
sult— not  a  thing  in  itself;  its  quality,  if 
bad,  is  a  symptom;  the  disease  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  What,  then,  is  the 
disease  which  causes  the  bad  qu{dity,and 
where  is  it  located?  If  the  voice  is  small, 
why  is  it  so?  If  harsh,  why?  If  not 
clear,  if  weak,  if  shrill  or  unsympathetic, 
why? 

No  bodily  restriction  preventing,  the 
voice  will  report  as  much  of  thought  and 
feeling  as  is  present  at  the  time;  but  it 
is  the  exception  to  find  a  pupil  whose 
body  does  not  interfere  with  his  expres- 
sion. Strong,  elastic  muscles  are  the 
necessary  supporters  of  a  good  voice. 
Sweetness  of  voice  and  health  of  body 
naturally  go  together,  although  we  do 
not  always  find  them  together  on  account 
of  the  interference  of  the  mind.  Weak 
lungs  or  lack  of  breathing  power,  and 
weak  or  rigid  muscles,  are  revealed  in 
the  voice  in  lack  of  size,  in  harshness,  in 
shrillness,  or  even  in  tremulousness. 

Every  thought  should  produce  a  phys- 
ical response.-  If  the  muscles  are  too 
rigid  to  vibrate  with  the  intensity  of  feel- 
ing, the  voice  will  report  inactivity 
instead  of  the  feeling  which  the  pu- 
pil may  really  possess,  and  conse- 
quently a  part  of  the  value  of  that 
thought  will  never  reach  the  ear  of 
the  listener.  Nature  intended  that  the 
body  should  be  free,  and  that  each 
thought  should  find  expression  in  the 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  entire 
body.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
development  of  the  voice,  that  the 
muscles,  around  the  waist  especially  and 
also  around  the  chest,  should  be  free  from 
restraint,  strong,  and  flexible.  A  stomach 
to  which  indigestion  is  unknown,  a  pair 
of  lungs  which  can  control,  as  well  as  re- 
ceive, a  large  quantity  of  air,  muscles 
surrounding  the  body  which  are  elastic, 
and  are  able  to  contract  firmly  and  to  re- 
lax slowly,  make  up  the  physical  founda- 
tion   of    a    good    voice.     Without   this 
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foundation,  correct  and  adequate  expres- 
sion  cannot  be  obtained. 

Exercises  for  developing  and  freeing 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  and 
the  vital  organs  beneath  them,  and  breath- 
ing exercises  for  the  lungs,  are  necessary. 
Working  for  distinct  articulation  does 
much  to  clear  the  voice.       (See  January 

JOUBNAL.) 

The  work  for  the  physique  can  be  done 
most  easily  outside  the  class  room,  but 
an  erect  position  while  reading  should  be 
insisted  upon.  The  body  when  held  in  a 
lax  position  is  too  inactive  to  respond  to 
any  thought,  and  in  reading  the  body 
must  be  a  servant. 

The  following  exercises  are  suggested. 
Position:  Weight  on  balls  of  feet,  chest  for- 
ward, head  up  and  back. 

1.  Exhale  slowly,  thoroughly.  Inhale,  slowly 
fully;  bold  ten  seconds;  exhale  slowly.  Inhale 
slowly,  hold;  with  chest  forward, raise  both  arms 
(the  elbows  straight  but  not  stiff)  forward  to  the 
bead  and  over  back  as  far  as  possible,  making 
a  circle  of  the  movement;  exhale.  "As  the  pu- 
pils gain  in  strength,  increase  the  number  of 
arm  revolutions  to  each  breath.  Be  sure  the 
chest  is  kept  forward. 

2.  Place  hands,  palms  flat,  against  the  side 
of  the  body  one  inch  above  the  waist.  (The 
hands  rest  there,  but  have  nothing  further  to 
do  in  the  exercise.)  By  means  of  the  mucles 
around  the  waist,  draw  sides  nearer  together, 
away  from  the  hands;  push  out  against  the 
hands;  repeat  drawing  in  and  pushing  out. 
Take  the  exercise  very  slowly,  especially  the 
drawing  In.  Do  not  allow  the  breath  to  aid  in 
this  exercise. 

3.  Baise  arms,  elbows  as  near  to  head  as 
possible;  stretch;  bend  slowly  front  to  floor, 
with  knees  straight;  arms  relaxed,  swing;  rise 
slowly,  the  back  pushing  up.  Position  erect; 
head  down  to  right  shoulder;  bend  body  to 
right  side  directly  over  hip  as  far  as  possible 
without  lifting  left  heel  from  floor;  repeat  on 
left  side. 

The  clothing  must  be  loose  for  each  of  these 
exercises. 
II.  The  mental  side  in  next  article. 

Amelia  F  Lucas. 

Normal,  III. 


An  niuBtration. 
Sir: — Every  competent  teacher  of 
mathematics  will,  I  think,  agree  with  you 
in  pronouncing  the  typical  solutions  (p. 
287,  January  number)  *  *vicious"  in  method, 
and  will  accept  your  reasons  for  this 
judgment  as  given  on  p.  338,  February 
number.  Such  a  piece  of  tangled  reason- 
ing may  have  meaning  for  a  trained 
teacher;  it  must  prove  all  but  intelligible 
to  the  ordinary  learner.  I  hazard  the 
assertion  that  there  is  not  in  America  a 


mathematician  of  repute  who  will  say 
that  the  solutions  referred  to  are  exam- 
ples of  accurate  mathematical  reasoning. 
Useless  assumptions,  inconsistent  sym- 
bols, and  ill-defined  equations  should  have 
no  place  in  the  logic  of  mathematics,  if 
the  best  value,  both  practical  and  dis- 
ciplinary, is  to  be  got  out  of  the  subject, 
with  the  least  waste  of  power.  I  offer 
the  following  solutions,  not  as  the  best 
that  can  be  given,  but  as  at  least  logical, 
and  as  illustrating  the  method  which  you 
have  from  time  to  time  suggested  in  The 
Public-School  Journal: 

I.  James  los^  {  of  his  money,  then  found  $2; 
spent  \  of  all  he  now  had,  and  had  left  $4  less 
than  at  first.    How  much  at  first? 

1.  It  is  plain  that  he  would  have  had,  finally, 
$5.50  less  than  at  first  had  it  not  been  for  the 
$1.50  saved  from  the  $2  found. 

2.  Lost  {  original  amount;  spent  ^  do. 

3.  Total,  lost  and  spent,  =f}  original  amount 
=$5.50. 

4.  And  original  amount  =$io. 

II.  Bought  stock  at  10  per  cent  discount 
which  rose  to  5  per  cent  premium,  and  sold 
for  cash;  paying  a  debt  of  $33,  I  invested  the 
balance  In  stoclc  at  2  per  cent  premium,  which 
at  par  left  me  $11  less  than  at  first;  how  much 
money  had  I  at  first? 

First  infivestmefit:    Gain  of  $15  on  every  $00. 

.  • .  Total  gain  is  (  original  sum, (1). 

And  I  original  sum  —  $33  is  amount  for  sec- 
ond investment. 

Second  invfStmeTit:  Loss  is  $2  on  every  $102; 
(^  of  whole  investment.) 

.  ' .  Total  Ioss=^  of  i  original  sum — /^  of 
$33=^^  original  sum— $H  (2). 

Hence,  net  gain  is  (1)  —  (2),  or,  ^  original 

sum  -f$H- 
But  net  gain  is,  plainly,  $33— $11=$22. 

.  •  .  ^  original  sum=$22  — $H=^V* 
And  original  sum =$297 -i- 2 ^$148. 50. 

J.  A.  McLellan. 

[In  the  above  solutions,  Dr.  McLellan 
has  not  wrought  all  the  steps;  but  he  has 
clearly  indicated  the  process.  And  it 
will  be  seen  that  no  mathematical  prin- 
ciples are  violated.  If  one  should  say 
the  work  is  essentially  algebraic,  the 
answer  is  that  the  problems  are  essen- 
tially algebraic. — Ed.] 


Grading. 

Grading  pupils  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing and  dangerous  questions  of  school 
management;  perplexing,  because  it  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter  in  graded  schools 
to  allow  pupils  to  advance  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  capable  of  doing; 
dangerous, because  many  parents  unwisely 
insist   that  their  children  should  be  ad- 
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vanced  as  rapidly  as  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

Forty  pupils  start  in  a  room  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year;  some  may  be  irregular 
in  their  attendance,  and  their  advance- 
ment is  affected  accordingly;  some  may 
not  be  physically  strong,  or  mentally  not 
as  active  as  others,  and  some  others  may 
partake  very  largely  of  the  condition  or 
truth,  if  it  be  a  truth,  that  man  is  a  lazy 
animal. 

Is  it  right  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
or  at  the  end  of  four  years,  all  those  who 
have  come  up  through  much  tribulation 
and  those  who  have  been  borne  along  on 
the  tidal  wave  should  receive  the  same 
recognition?     Certainly,  not. 

Various  plans  have  been  adopted  to 
overcome  this  objectionable  feature.  The 
"Pueblo  Plan,"  so  called  because  adopted 
at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  has  proved  quite  suc- 
cessful. It  is  to  devote  the  most  or  all  of 
the  time  to  study,  and  little  or  none  to 
class  recitation.  The  teacher  gives  her 
time  to  the  individual  and  not  to  the 
class  as  a  whole.  A  nother  plan  is  to  put 
all  unclassified  pupils  into  an  "ungraded*' 
room,  and  to  allow  them  to  advance  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  taking  their  places  in 
the  graded  rooms  whenever  they  are  able 
to  do  so.  This  might  be  a  most  excel- 
lent way  to  dispose  of  those  who  are  ir- 
regular in  their  attendance,  and  who 
thereby  so  greatly  interfere  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  grade.  If  parents  could 
only  realize  that,  when  they  keep  their 
children  out  of  school  or  allow  them  to 
be  tardy,  they  are  not  only  injuring  their 
own  children,  but  that  every  day  of 
absence  and  every  case  of  tardiness  is  a 
direct  injury  to  forty  other  children,  I 
think  the  golden  rule  would  impress 
itself  upon  them,  and  there  would  be  less 
absence  and  less  tardiness. 

I  do  not  refer  to  those  cases  of  neces- 
sary absence  on  account  of  sickness  and 
other  equally  good  causes,  but  to  a  day 
for  skating,  a  half-day  for  a  dancing  les- 
son, or  even  to  attend  church,  when  all 
of  these  things  could  be  done  on  some 
other  day.  Will  somebody  say  that  I  am 
advising  parents  not  to  send  their  child- 
ren to  church?  I  did  not  say  any  such 
thing,  any  more  than  I  said  that  they 
should  not  allow  them  to  go  skating  or  to 
dancing  school. 

What  I  do  say,  is  that  they  should  not, 
for  the  interest  of  their  children,  allow 


anything  to  interfere  with  school. 
School  is  the  business  of  the  child,  if 
you  please;  and  he  should  be  in  his  place 
of  business  five  days  in  a  week.  How 
long  could  a  clerk  who  was  habitually* 
five  or  ten  minutes  late  at  the  store,  and 
away  one  or  two  afternoons  in  each  week 
to  attend  a  dancing-class  or  a  church 
service  of  some  kind,  hold  his  position? 
Ask  some  of  our  merchants. 

These  same  boys  and  girls  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  absence  and 
tardiness  in  our  schools,  are  forming 
habits  that  will  cling  to  them  when  they 
become  clerks,  or  business  men  and 
women.  They  will  be  the  men  who  will 
always  be  behind  hand  at  their  offices,  if 
indeed  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
offices,  and  the  women  who  will  keep 
their  husbands  waiting  for  dinner. 

But  this  was  not  intended  for  a  lecture 
to  parents,  but  for  a  few  observations  on 
grading.     Pardon  the  digression. 

A  third  plan,  and  perhaps  the  most 
generally  adopted,  if  not  the  best,  is  to 
have  two  divisions  in  each  room,  a  half- 
year  or  less  apart,  and  to  promote  bright 
pupils  from  one  division  to  another,  or 
from  one  room  to  another,  as  fast  as  they 
are  ready  for  it. 

Certainly,  some  one  of  these  plans 
could  be  so  carried  out  as  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  objectionable  features 
of  our  graded  school  system.  Especially 
can  this  be  done  when  ability  to  do  the 
work  of  a  higher  grade,  and  not  actual 
ground  covered,  is  made  the  basis  for 
promotion,  as  it  ought  always  to  be. 

M.  A.  W. 

Nature  of  Interest. 

1.  What  is  interest? 

2.  What  is  its  influence  on  the  attitude 
of  the  mind  toward  the  object  studied. 

3.  Ought  every  study  and  every  lesson 
to  be  sustained  by  an  interest  inherent 
in  the  subject. 

4.  What  subjects  of  school  study  in 
each  grade  produce  this  interest,  and 
what  do  not? 

5.  To  what  extent  can  a  subject  taught 
in  one  grade  be  repeated  in  another  with- 
out losing  interest?  {E.  g. ,  Observation 
work  in  minerals,  plants,  animals — 
"Birds'  Christmas  Carol"). 

6.  Why  is  it  desirable  to  blend  "home 
knowledge  and  school  knowledge,"  into  a 
unit? 
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7.  How  does  observation  work  in 
school  seem  to  produce  this  result?  Lit- 
erature, as  reading,  in  place  of  a  reader, 
history,  etc. 

8.  In  assigning  lessons  to  be  studied 
at  home,  which  are  .the  least  prefer, 
able,  and  which  the  most  preferable  to 
select,  with  a  view  to  the  blending  of 
<*homeknowledge  and  school  knowledge?" 
Suggest  any  other   means  of  so  doing. 

9.  Are  **formal  studies"  as  the  center  of 
a  school  course  or  «*thought  studies,  "the 
more  likely  to  effect  this  union,  and 
how? 

10.  In  what  respect  is  it  true  economy 
to  make  interest  the  basis  of  effort? 

11.  Does  the  doctrine  of  interest  imply 
more  or  less  severe  effort  and  exertion  on 
the  part  of  pupils,  than  is  produced  where 
subjects  are  studied  which  are  lacking  in 
interest?  Does  observation  work,  liter- 
ature, etc.,  tend  to  produce  concentra- 
tion of  effort  or  lack  of  it,  in  study? 

12.  What  is  the  relation  between 
energy,  will-power,  interest,  and  desire? 

13.  What  service  does  the  will  render 
when  controlled  by  interest?  (It  cor- 
rectly adjusts  the  sense-organs  for  ob- 
servation, removes  disturbing  ideas,  and 
admits  only  such  as  are  favorable  for  the 
assimilation  of  the  new.)  See  Lange's 
Apperception,  page  7. 

14.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  child's 
will  when  his  effort  is  constantly  sup- 
ported by  the  will-power  of  the  teacher, 
and  not  by  interest? 

15.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  action 
of  the  will,  when  study  is  pursued  under 
the  influence  of  necessity  in  place  of  in- 
terest? 

16.  Which  incentive  affords  the  better 
training  for  the  will,  and  why — interest 
or  necessity?  Should  each  incentive  have 
a  place,  and  to  what  extent? 

17.  If  children  do  those  things  well, 
which  have  an  interest  for  them,  will  it 
strengthen  their  wills  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  do  well  the  things  which  do  not 
interest  them  ? 

18.  Does  study  carried  on  under  the 
spell  of  interest  develop  the  capacity  of 
concentrating  thought  ? 

1 9.  Does  it  make  a  child  more  sure  of 
himself  ? 

20.  Does  it  make  the  child  more  cap- 
able of  sustained  effort. 

^<  Always  ambitious,  and  disliking  fail- 


ure, my  youth  did  not  supply  me  with 
such  other  competence  of  motives  as  to 
urge  me  to  success  in  consecutive  study. 
What  I  liked  to  do,  I  did  fairly  well. 
When  older,  I  found  the  power  to  do  best 
what  1  enjoyed  doing  led  at  last  to  the 
easier  doing  of  whatever  I  willed  to  do.  I 
cannot  remember  that  as  a  boy  any  in- 
tellectual work  had  for  me  the  smallest 
attraction.  In  those  days,  it  was  thought 
in  my  native  city,  not  quite  reputable  to 
have  no  distinct  occupation  in  life,  and 
under  this  influence  I  began  to  study 
medicine.  As  I  became  increasingly  in- 
terested in  the  studies  of  the  profession 
I  had  chosen,  I  was  curiously  surprised 
to  find  that  the  capacity  to  concentrate 
my  thoughts,  which  I  never  had  in  youth, 
rapidly  grew;  in  fact,  I  developed  later 
than  most  men.  About  the  time  I  began 
to  like  scientific  study,  I  lost  for  life  the 
sense  of  ennui  which  had  been  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  my  childhood;  and  too, 
with  success,  I  became  quietly  sure  of 
myself  and  more  and  more  capable  of 
sustained  effort." — <*  Characteristics^''  S. 
Weir  Mitchell^  p^^g^  2. 

21.  Criticise  Mr.  Quick's  statement  to 
the  effect  tbat^the  teacher's  mode  of  in- 
struction is  always  to  blame  for  lack  of 
interest.  A.  F.  Ames, 

Riverside,  111. 


Wide-Awake  Visit  to  a  School  for  Two 
Hours— Things  Noted. 

As  to: 

(1)  Neatness. 

(a)  Blackboards  were  unclean — parts  of 
problems  here  and  there. 

(b)  Floor  had  paper  on  it. 

(c)  Books  left  on  desk — teacher's  and  pu- 
pils'. 

(2)  Study. 

(n)  Some  pupils  talked  when  recitation  was 
going  on. 

(b)  A  number  had  no  books — a  number  did 
not  know  where  the  lesson  was. 

(c)  A  boy  was  given  permi>sion  to  ask  for 
his  lesson,  and  continued  talking  till  he  had  to 
be  sent  out. 

(3)  RecUaticm. 

(a)  When  called,  pupils  sat  with  feet  out  in 
the  alley. 

(h)  One  boy  insisted  on  standing  on  the  floor. 

(c)  One  slunk  away  down  in  his  desk,  and 
had  to  be  asked  to  sit  up. 

(d)  All  shook  their  hands  when  a  pupil  rose 
to  recite. 

(4)  Marching, 

(a)  The  girls  passed  out  of  the  room  nicely, 
but  were  not  in  line  when  they  should  have 
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started  down  the  i>teps — some  were  facing  one 
way  and  some  another. 

(b)  The  boys  were  given  the  signal,  made  a 
rudh  for  the  cloak-room,  and  Immediately  be- 
gan chatter^g. 

(o)  They  were  passed  back  and  sent  oat 
again  after  forming  In  order,  bnt  by  the  time 
they  were  formed  at  the  stairway  the  bell  rang. 
They  were  sent  to  their  seats  and  got  no  recess, 
recess  being  five  minutes  long. 

(5)  In  general. 

(a)  Four  or  five  pupils  persisted  in  coming 
to  the  teacher^s  position  while  he  was  conduct- 
ing a  recitation. 

(b)  A  number  of  pupils  held  up  their  hands 
to  be  heard,  while  the  teacher  was  hearing  a 
different  class. 

(c)  The  teacher  went  Just  outside  the  room 
to  speak  to  some  one,  and  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  engaged  in  very  loud  talking. 

(d)  One  pupil  persisted  in  working  problems 
in  arithmetic,  when  his  class  was  reciting  his- 
tory. 

W.  W.  Babnbtt, 
Houston,  Texas. 


Beautiftd  Plants. 
Dear  Editor: 

Let  me  give  a  short  sketch  of  our  beau- 
tiful Japan  tea-plants;  they  are  in  full 
bloom  now,  and  surely  a  pretty  sight. 
The  pure  white,  waxy  tea  flowers,  which 
are  freely  produced,  are  about  the  size  of 
apple  blossoms,  and  are  fragrant  as 
orange  flowers.  The  foliage  is  quke 
showy.  The  glossy  green  tea  leaves  do 
not  look  much  like  the  imported  article, 
yet  they  are  the  same,  only  they  are 
grown  here  instead  of  in  Asia.  The 
seeds  are  beginning  to  ripen  and  fall  to 
the  ground;  they  are  a  dark  cinnamon- 
brown  color,  about  the  size  of  small  mar- 
bles. To-day,  while  I  was  picking  up  a 
few  to  send  a  friend  in  the  North  to  grow 
as  house  plants,  I  thought  perhaps  there 
are  others  who  would  like  to  grow  a  tea- 
plant,  too,  if  they  had  the  seed.  Now, 
here  are  seed  enough,  and  you  who  wish 
tea-seed  can  send  a  stamp  for  postage, 
and  I  will  mail  them  to  you.  Anyone  is 
welcome  to  the  seed,  as  we  have  no  use 
for  them.  Yours, 

Inez  Bbiggs, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


There  are  two  general  classes  of  educa- 
tional journals  which  have  more  than  a 
local  or  state  circulation,  viz. :  First,  the 
journals  that  are  flUed  from  cover  to 
cover  with  methods;  second,  journals 
which   are   devoted  to   underlying  prin- 


ciples and  discussions  of  vital  questions 
in  education.     The  flrst  named  journals 
are  intended  for  teachers  who  are  still  in 
the  childhood  of  the  profession,  while  the 
latter  are  for  the  grown  men  and  women. 
The  first  give,  or  attempt  to  give,  minute 
directions     to    aid      the    inexperienced 
teacher,  while  the  other  class    provide 
food  for  mature  minds — lay  down  prin- 
ciples that  the  experienced  teacher  may 
apply   to   the  work  of   the  school.      The 
first  class   provide  devices  ad  libitum — 
**  spoon  food'* — useful,  but  only  tempor- 
arily so.     The  other  class   gives   some- 
thing  that  may  become  a  part   of    the 
teacher    himself — food    for    his    mental 
growth.      This  latter  class  of  journals  is 
a  product  of  the  last  few  years.  But  they 
are  growing  in  numbers  and  circulation 
every  year;   and  the  degree  of  this  pros- 
perity indicates  the  advancement  of  the 
profession  of  teaching. — Inter- Mountain 
Educator, 


A   day   or    two    ago     we  received  a 
letter  very  much  like  this: 

— , ,  Dec.  10,  1893. 

Publisher  Iowa  Schools: 
Please  discontinue  the  paper  now  sent  to 

,  as  my  subscription  has  expired. 

I  like  the  paper  very  much  for  all  round  grade 
work,  but  I  am  giving  all  my  attention  now  to 
primary  teaching.        Very  respectfully. 


That  letter  shows  an  honorable,  busi- 
ness-like way  of  dealing  with  the  pub- 
lisher, which  he  cannot  help  commend- 
ing. But  in  this  connection  we  want  to 
say  that  some  of  the  poorest  sermons  are 
preached  by  ministers  who  are  most 
deeply  versed  in  theology;  the  most 
costly  blunders  in  medicine  are  often 
made  by  physicians  who  have  the  books 
by  heart;  and  the  poorest  primary  rooms 
are  often  taught  by  teachers  who  have 
given  special  attention  to  that  kind  of 
work. 

The  successful  specialist  is  exceedingly 
careful  to  keep  out  of  the  ruts.  He  desires 
to  know  everything  which  is  any  way  re- 
lated to  his  work.  The  ideal  primary 
teacher  is  an  all-around  teacher,  alive  to 
everything  which  informs  her  intellect, 
awakens  her  sensibilities,  or  increases 
her  self-reliance.  The  specialist,  who  is 
nothing  but  a  specialist,  can  come  no- 
where near  reaching  an  ideal. — Iowa 
School  Journal. 
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Education  is  a  very  familiar  word;  it 
is  on  every  tongue.  But  if  we  could  get 
the  first  hundred  people  we  meet,  to 
write  down,  in  plain,  exact  language, 
just  what  they  mean  by  the  term,  we 
suspect  their  answers  would  make  a  col- 
lection rare  and  curious  enough  to  merit 
a  place  in  a  museum.  As  our  fathers 
used  the  word,  it  had  a  pretty  definite 
meaning,  narrow  as  it  was — it  meant  the 
power  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  the 
common  items  of  book  knowledge  to  be 
acquired  in  set  lessons  at  school.  No 
one  thought  of  including  that  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  power,  nor  that 


vast  amount  of  knowledge,  practical  and 
other,  gained  from  contact  with  nature^ 
and  from  the  experiences  of  life  in  the 
home,  in  the  shop,  in  the  church,  and 
from  social  contact  with  people  wherever 
found. 

Thinking  people,  nowadays,  are  coming 
to  take  all  these  things  into  account,  as 
entering  properly  into  the  education  of 
youth.  Education  does  not  begin  when 
the  child  enters  school  at  six,  or  what- 
ever other  age  may  be  fixed;  it  begins  as 
soon  as  the  infant  life  begins.  Education 
does  not  relate  simply  to  what  is  taught 
formally  and  scholastically  in  the  schools ; 
it  relates  to  whatever  of  knowledge  or 
power  the  youth  acquires  anywhere,  as 
he  is  approaching  adult  years.  The 
teachers  of  youth  are  not  those  alone 
who  preside  in  school-rooms;  all-out-of- 
doors  is  a  teacher,  as  well  as  all-in-doors. 
Besides  the  schoolmaster,  the  home,  the 
church,  the  state,  and  society  are  teach- 
ers, more  or  less  formally  and  purposely. 

It  seems  to  us  a  good  definition  to  say 
that  education  is  the  effect  of  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  influences  of  environment, 
that  stimulate  or  modify  the  physical, 
intellectual,  or  moral  growth  of  the  child. 
Of  course,  many  of  these  infiuences  are 
natural  and  incidental,  with  no  intent  to 
educate,  however  great  their  effect  may 
be.  But  the  time  has  come  when  in  our 
thought,  we  should  no  longer  confine  the 
purposed  work  of  education  to  the  school- 
room and  the  formal  teacher.  We  must 
recognize  the  family,  the  church,  and  so- 
ciety as  more  potent  in  the  work  than 
the  schoolmaster  can  be. 

When  all  our  people  can  be  brought 
to  take  this  larger  view  of  education,  and 
to  consider  properly  who  are  its  respon- 
sible agents,  several  very  troublesome 
questions  will  be  settled,  or  simplified  at 
least.  No  longer  will  schools  and  teach- 
ers be  made  to  bear  the  blame  for  all  de- 
fects and  moral  lapses  that  appear  in  the 
subsequent  lives  of  their  students.  It 
will  be  recognized  that  father,  mother, 
editor,  preacher,  and  members  of  society 
in  general,  have  more  to  do  in  forming 
the  child's  character  than  the  formal 
teacher  can  have.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
certain  pretty  definite  portion  of  the 
child's  education,  and  that  alone,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  teacher  and  the  school,  and 
that  teacher  and  school  are  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible   for  that  only  which  properly 
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belongs  to  their  part  of  the  work — by  no 
means,  for  the  whole  of  it. 

Perhaps,  if  Miss  Kate  Field  could  get 
the  right  view  from  this  standpoint,  she 
would  not  denounce  the  public  schools  as 
a  **fraud,"  because  they  have  not  taught 
a  young  woman  some  specific  handicraft 
by  which  to  earn  a  living;  and  may  be 
a  good  deal  that  is  urged  for  putting  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing  into  our  over- 
loaded curriculum,  would  be  seen  to  have 
no  force  whatever,  if  we  should  more 
clearly  draw  the  line  as  to  thait  part  of  the 
educational  process  which  falls  within  the 
province  of  the  school.  But  so  long  as 
it  is  assumed  that  all  education  is  ob- 
tained in  the  school-room,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  sufQcient  answer  to  many 
claims  that  are  really  preposterous.  Let 
us  take  Miss  Field's  case;  the  logic  runs 
somewhat  in  this  way:  Training  in  prep- 
aration to  earn  a  living  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  education  of  youth;  but  the 
school  is  responsible  for  all  education, 
hence,  this  training  should  be  given  in 
the  public  school.  This  is  good  logic — 
the  trouble  is  in  the  premises.  We  are 
willing  to  accept  the  first  premise  as 
true,  but  we  object  to  the  second  very 
earnestly. 

Let  us  see  how  what  we  have  been  say- 
ing applies  to  the  case  of  religious  train- 
ing in  our  public  schools.  We  are  told 
that  religious  teaching  and  training  is 
essential  to  the  child's  education — that  it 
is  the  most  important  part  of  it.  We  ac- 
cept the  statement  fully  and  without  re- 
serve. Nay,  we  go  further;  we  believe 
in  the  value  of  dogmatic  religious  in- 
struction.  For  ourselves,  we  believe 
that  no  education  is  completely  what  it 
ought  to  be,  if  it  does  not  include  specific 
instruction  in  the  particular  dogmas  of 
our  individual  creed.  Now,  if  there  is  no 
part  of  education  which  is  not  included 
in  the  work  of  the  public  school,  then  of 
course  our  conscience  is  outraged  when 
these  things  are  not  taught  in  the  school. 
But,  if  we  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  very  important  part  of  education 
which  the  public  school  can  do  equally 
well  for  our  child  and  for  the  children 
of  our  neighbors  who  do  not  believe  as 
we  do  in  religious  things,  why  should 
we  object  when  the  school  does  that  work, 
and  utterly  ignores  all  the  dogmatic 
points  of  our  creed?  We  insist,  however, 
that  we,  or  any  one  else,  have  a  right  to 


demand  that  the  school  shall  not  teach 
the  contrary  dogmas;  this  follows  as  a 
corollary  from  what  has  gone  before. 
Let  family  and  school  and  church  and 
society,  each  recognize  its  own  part  in 
the  work  of  education,  and  let  each  do 
its  own  part  well  without  antagonizing 
the  others,  and  let  each  work  along  lines 
that  are  marked  out  by  sound  pedagogical 
principles,  and  we  shall  have  come  very 
near  the  educational  millennium. 


We  are  greatly  obliged  to  our  cor- 
respondents, for  the  generous  abundance 
as  well  as  the  unquestionable  excellence, 
of  their  communications.  We  have  more 
than  we  can  find  room  for,  some  of  those 
now  on  hand  will  appear  in  our  next 
number.  So,  friends,  if  you  fail  to  find 
your  article  in  this  number,  do  not  think 
that  we  have  put  it  into  the  waste  basket, 
nor  that  we  have  failed  to  appreciate  it 
Be  patient  with  us  a  little;  and  please 
do  not  let  these  words  deter  any  one  from 
sending  us  other  communications.  Give  us 
your  best  thoughts  on  practical  and 
theoretic  themes,  and  we  will  do  the  best 
we  can  to  bring  them  before  our  readers. 
But  please  to  boil  your  articles  down; 
make  them  as  short  as  you  can,  and  then 
cut  out  everything   that  can  be  spared! 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  not  at- 
tend the  recent  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  at  Richmond. 
But  we  are  glad  that  we  are  able  to  give 
our  readers  Dr.  McMurry's  excellent  re- 
port of  the  meeting,  in  this  number  of 
The  Journal. 


The  United  States  Court  has  decided  that 
subscribers  who  do  not  give  express  notice  to 
the  contrary,  are  considered  as  wishing  to  re- 
new their  subscriptions.  That  if  subscribers 
order  the  discontinuance  of  their  periodicals, 
the  publisher  may  continue  to  send  them  until 
all  arrearages  are  paid.  That  if  subscribers 
neglect  or  refuse  to  take  their  periodical  from 
the  postoffice  to  which  they  are  directed,  they 
are  responsible  until  they  have  settled  tbeir 
bills  and  ordered  them  discontinued.  That  if 
subscribers  move  to  other  places  without  in- 
forming the  publisl/er,  and  the  papers  are  8«Dt 
to  the  former  address,  they  are  held  respon- 
sible. 

We  copy  the  above  paragraph  from  an 

exchange,  because  it  very  clearly  states 

facts  which  some  of  our  subscribers  need 

to  know.     In  that  case,  they  might  save 
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tbeir  time  and  ours,  their  temper  and 
our  patience,  their  postage  and  ours  as 
well,  because  they  would  not  send  us 
pages  of  reasons  for  not  paying  their 
dues,  which  reasons  are  all  utterly  worth- 
less in  the  face  of  these  facts.  Besides, 
if  they  had  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
legal  responsibility  of  subscribers  to  pub- 
lishers of  periodicals,  many  would  be 
careful  not  to  incur  just  obligations 
simply  through  their  own  heedlessness. 
They  would  not*have  any  occasion  to  say, 
<*I  left  that  postofiSce  two  years  ago,  and 
have  not  had  a  copy  of  your  paper  since." 
They  would  stop  The  Journal  in  a  law- 
ful way,  when  ihey  want  it  no  longer; 
thus  we  should  save  our  property  and 
they  would  save  their  temper  and  their 
money. 


We  bespeak  for  Hawley  Smith's 
<»Walks,"in  this  number  of  The  Jour- 
nal, a  most  careful  perusal.  We  pre- 
sume he  has  << naught  extenuated,"  but 
we  are  sure  that  he  has  '^naught  set  down 
in  malice. "  He  has  given  us  just  what 
he  saw,  as  it  appeared  to  the  eye  of  one 
fully  competent  to  judge.  And  he,  or 
any  one  else  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  visit  schools  in  city  or  country,  could 
fill  volumes  with  similar  accounts.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  waste  of  time,  the 
waste  of  money,  the  waste  of  opportunity, 
the  waste  of  children's  sympathies  and 
enthusiams,  through  the  stupid  methods 
of  stupid,  or  careless,  or  hampered, 
teachers,  is  appalling.  We  doubt  if 
more  deplorable  waste  can  be  found  any- 
where. 

Mr.  Smith  suggests  that  an  outraged 
and  indignant  community  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  these  matters  by  and 
by.  The  community  have  a  right  and  a 
duty  in  this  regard,  no  doubt.  And  yet 
we  want  to  say  emphatically,  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  fault  is  largely  with  the 
community  itself.  So  long  as  the  com- 
munity fail  to  discriminate  between 
worthless  teaching  and  that  which  is  of 
priceless  value,  so  long  as  a  paltry  ten 
dollars  a  month  will  decide  for  the  worse 
instead  of  the  better,  so  long  as  really 
good  teachers  are  hampered  in  their 
work  by  the  stupid  regulations  and  re- 
quirements of  school  boards,  all  the  blame 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  teachers'  shoulders. 
When  the  people  come  to  know  what  good 


teaching  is,  when  they  will  pay  for  it 
and  will  have  no  other,  when  heiving  se- 
cured a  good  teacher  they  will  leave  him 
free  to  do  his  work  in  the  best  way,  then 
we  shall  have  poor  teachers  <<  weeded 
out,"  and  good  teachers  instructing  our 
children  in  a  sensible  manner. 


If  the  case  were  not  so  serious,  it  would 
be  vastly  amusing  to  study  the  indis- 
pensable requirements  that  some  boards 
of  education  demand  of  their  candidates 
for  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Here 
are  some  of  them:  He  must  be  a  college 
graduate;  he  must  be  a  married  man; 
sJie  must  not  be  a  married  woman;  he 
must  reach  a  mark  of  eighty  per  cent, 
more  or  less,  on  examination;  he  must  be 
one  of  the  <^home  talent;"  he  must  re- 
side in  the  city,  etc.  We  have  known 
every  one  of  these,  and  more  of  a  similar 
kind  that  we  could  name,  to  be  made  a 
sine  qua  non  in  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers. Now,  we  are  not  saying  that  such 
requirements  are  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion, nor  that  any  one  of  them,  other 
things  being  equal,  may  not  be  fairly  en- 
titled to  some  weight.  But  what  we  do 
say  is  that  it  is  insufferable  stupidity  to 
make  any  one  of  them  an  indispensable 
pre-requisite  to  the  engaging  of  a  teacher. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  having  a  teacher 
at  all,  when  rightly  viewed?  Is  it  not 
simply  that  he  may  do  a  certain  work  for 
the  pupils,  in  helping  them  to  gain  in- 
formation, to  grow  in  power,  and  to  de- 
velop right  characters?  Now,  the  single 
question  in  respect  to  any  proposed  can- 
didate is  that  of  efficiency.  Can  he  do 
this  work,  and  do  it  well?  Can  he  do  it 
better,  probably, than  anyone  else  we  are 
likely  to  secure?  Surely,  it  is  evident 
that  these  questions  cannot  be  conclu- 
sively settled  on  any  of  the  conditions 
named.  Some  of  our  most  efficient  teach- 
ers in  every  way,  are  not  graduates  of  a 
college;  they  have  acquired  their  power 
without  the  help  of  a  college.  Of  course, 
we  need  not  say  that  some  of  our  most 
inefficient  teachers  are  college  graduates. 
As  to  a  fixed  percentage  on  examination, 
who  does  not  know  that  this  is  largely 
determined  by  the  personal  equation  of 
the  examiner?  Who  that  has  had  ex- 
perience in  the  matter  does  not  know  that 
the  marks  upon  the  same  paper,  made  by 
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honest  and  intelligent  men  at  that,  will 
vary  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent?  As 
to  matrimony,  place  of  birth,  place  of 
residence,  family  connections,  etc.,  they 
have  no  more  to  do  with  the  case  than 
color  of  the  hair,  or  length  of  fore  finger 
— perhaps  not  as  much. 

The  only  question  is  that  of  efficiency. 
It  is  not  always  an  easy  question  to 
settle, — rarely,  is  it  so.  But  things  will 
be  in  better  condition  when  school  boards 
cease  to  smother  this  real  and  only  ques- 
tion, by  a  mass  of  totally  irrelevant 
matter. 


An  Iron-Glad  Greed. 

M.  J.  Glerihan,  a  Catholic,  of  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois,  has  written  the  following 
to  the  Journal  of  that  city: 

As  there  is  much  speculation  regarding 
my  attitude  on  the  all-absorbing  topic  of 
this  A.  P.  A.  organization,  I  am  free  to 
state  my  position  as  fully  and  as  freely 
as  the  question  deserves. 

1 .  I  believe  in  a  bona  fide  American  ism ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  every  citizen  of  this 
glorious  republic  should  write  the  word 
America  in  large  capitals,  that  <<he  who 
runs  may  read.'' 

2.  I  hold  that  every  citizen  of  this 
American  republic  should  be  an  Ameri- 
can first;  that  no  nationality  or  ism  of 
any  kind  should  be  paramount  to  his  love 
and  allegiance  to  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. 

3.  I  hold  and  believe  that  every  for- 
eigner that  has  been  naturalized  perjures 
himself  whenever  he  parades  under  any 
flag' but  the  stars  and  stripes,  or  sub- 
scribes directly  or  indirectly  to  any  dec- 
laration of  allegiance  to  any  foreign 
prince,  sovereign,  or  potentate,  whatso- 
ever. 

4.  I  hold  and  believe  that  any  citizen 
of  these  United  States  who  accepts  apy 
title  of  honor  from  any  prince,  sovereign, 
or  potentate,  whatsoever,  commits  a 
crime,  violates  the  plain  language  of  our 
national  constitution.  See  Article  I., 
Section  9  Unfortunately,  the  execution 
of  this  clause  is  fast  becoming  obsolete, 
as  here  in  Illinois  W.  J.  Onahan,  of  Chi- 
cago, is  to-day  the  recipient  of  a  title  of 
honor  from  a  foreign  potentate. 

5.  I  hold  and  believe  to-day  as  I  did  in 


1868.  I  am  opposed  to  any  division  of 
our  school  fund,  and  all  schools  of  what- 
soever name  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  state. 

6.  I  hold  and  believe  that  all  schools 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  their 
denominational  name,  whether  Lutheran, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Episcopalian, 
Catholic,  or  any  other  appellation,  only 
tend  to  draw  creed  lines,  cause  distrust, 
and  help  to  array  creed  against  creed, 
and  in  a  great  measure  help  to  imbue  the 
young  mind  with  sectarianism  more  than ' 
genuine  Americanism. 

7.  I  hold  and  believe  that  the  teaching 
of  any  <<fad"  of  a  foreign  language  in  our 
American  schools  helps  to  denationalize 
America,  and  should  be  by  law  sup- 
pressed. 

8.  I  hold  and  believe  that  the  congress 
of  these  United  States  should  enact  a  law 
requiring  that  every  school  house,  col- 
lege, seminary,  training  school,  and 
church  should  have  the.  stars  and  stripes 
within  its  walls,  and  any  minister  or 
rector  of  a  church  who  denied  any  organ- 
ization the  right  to  carry  **01d  Glory" 
within  the  church  should  be  prosecuted 
for  treason  to  the  national  flag. 

9.  As  churches  are  corporate  organ!- 
zations,  and  the  colleges,  seminaries, 
academies,  and  schools  under  their  de- 
nominational names  are  operated  for 
profit,  and  are  receiving  the  protection  of 
state  and  city  governments,  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  taxation  of  all  church 
property. 


If  our  sensations  have  an  incontestable 
influence  upon  our  judgments,  how  comes 
it  that  we  are  so  little  careful  of  those 
things  which  awaken  or  modify  these 
sensations?  The  external  world  is  al- 
ways reflected  in  us  as  in  a  mirror,  and 
fllls  our  minds  with  pictures  which,  un- 
consciously to  ourselves,  become  tbe 
germs  of  our  opinions,  and  of  our  rules 
of  conduct.  All  the  objects  which  sur- 
round us  are  then,  in  reality,  so  many 
talismans  from  whence  good  and  bad  in- 
fluences are  emitted.  It  is  for  us  to 
choose  them  wisely,  so  as  to  create  a 
healthy  atmosphere  for  our  minds.— 
Attic  Philosopher, 
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MISCELLANY, 


Long  Ago. 

I  once  knew  all  the  birds  that  came 

And  nested  in  our  orchard  trees; 
For  every  flower  I  had  a  name — 

My  friends  were  woodchucks,  toads,and  bees, 
I  knew  where  thrived  in  yonder  glen 

What  plants  woald  soothe  a  stone-bruised 
toe — 
Oh,  I  was  very  learn-ed  then, 

Bat  that  was  very  long  ago. 

I  knew  the  spot  upon  the  hill 

Where  checkerberries  could  be  found,  . 
I  knew  the  rushes  near  the  mill 

Where  pickerel  lay  that  weighed  a  pound, 
I  knew  the  wood,  the  very  tree, 

Where  lived  the  poaching  saucy  crow, 
And  all  the  woods  and  crows  knew  me, 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

And  pining  for  the  joys  of  youth, 

I  tread  the  old  familiar  spot 
Only  to  learn  this  solemn  truth: 

I  have  forgotten,  am  forgot. 
Tet  here's  this  youngest  at  my  knee, 

Knows  all  the  things  I  used  to  know; 
To  think  I  once  was  wise  as  he — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

I  know  it's  folly  to  complain 

Of  whatso'er  the  Fates  decree; 
Tet  were  not  wishes  all  in  vain, 

I  tell  you  what  my  wish  should  be: 
I'd  wish  to  be  a  boy  again, 

Back  to  the  friends  I  used  to  Vnrw; 
For  I  was,  oh,  so  happy  then— 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

— Eugene  Field. 


The  Bichmond  Meeting. 

The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence at  Richmond,  Va.,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  21,  22,  was  very  satisfactory 
to  the  younger  men  who  attended  it. 
Since  it  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  de- 
partment which  the  writer  has  attended, 
a  little  enthusiasm  may  be  excused. 

The  genial  and  business-like  president 
of  the  meeting.  Prof.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  gave  great 
satisfaction  by  a  very  happy  opening  ad- 
dress and  by  excellent  tact  and  de- 
cision in  the  conduct  of  the  discussions. 
The  program  was  over-filled  with  import- 
ant topics,  but  there  was  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  most  of  the  discussions  to  gravi- 
tate toward  that  '^Report  of  the  Commit- 


tee of  Ten,"  which  has  excited  widespread 
thought  and  interest  among  teachers. 

Two  papers  were  read  by  the  Cleveland 
instructors,  to  show  the  resources  of 
teachers  for  < '  enriching  the  course  in  the 
elementary  schools."  Mr.  Muckley's  pa- 
per, which  detailed  in  a  simple,  illustra- 
tive manner  the  way  of  introducing  chil- 
dren  to  literature  and  nature,  was  sensi- 
ble, and  was  evidently  based  upon  ex- 
tensive experience.  Although  the  tone 
of  the  paper  seemed  to  us  eminently  real 
and  practical,  Supt.  Maxwell,  of  Brook- 
lyn, was  inclined  to  be  incredulous,  and 
remarked  that  nothing  of  this  sort  was 
being  done  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and 
other  eastern  cities.  This  tone  of  in- 
credulity called  forth  from  Judge  Draper, 
of  Cleveland,  an  emphatic  comparison  of 
the  schools  east  of  the  Alleghanies  with 
those  farther  west,  and  a  positive  decla- 
ration of  the  superiority  of  the  latter. 

In  discussing  <<ihe  improvement  of 
teachers  now  in  the  school, "Col.  Parker, 
followed  by  Supt.  Greenwood,  took  such 
a  vigorous  side  glance  at  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
get  the  procession  of  ideas  back  onto  the 
main  track. 

The  papers  on  certain  phases  of  foreign 
education,  by  Prof.  Butler  and  Prof. 
Jones,  were  not  only  vigorous  in  them- 
selves, but  they  called  forth  a  speech 
from  Dr.  Harris  which  will  be  long  re- 
membered with  pleasure,  by  a  delighted 
audience. 

Dr.  Harris  was  convinced  that  the  true 
solution  of  the  question  of  religious  in- 
struction, is  in  a  clear  separation  between 
church  and  state.  In  criticism  of  Prof. 
Jones's  position  that  manly  qualities  in 
boys  are  the  fruit  of  a  strong  discipline 
by  male  teachers  (as  in  Germany),  Dr. 
Harris  held  that  women  are  stronger  in 
discipline  than  men,  and  cited  notable 
examples. 

At  the  close  of  this  speech.  Dr.  Harris 
touched  up  the  <<onion  theory"  of  man's 
make-up,  in  a  significant  comparison  of 
Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartue  and  Goethe's 
Fauet. 
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When  the  time  came  for  a  discussion  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten's  Report,  Dr.  Har- 
ris read  an  extended  paper  discussing  in 
detail  the  program  of  studies.  Supt. 
Maxwell  spoke  in  high  praise  of  this  re- 
port and  of .  its  recommendations.  But 
Supt.  Nightingale,  of  Chicago,  launched 
out  into  an  elaborate  oratorical  effort, 
which,  with  no  little  expenditure  of  unc- 
tion and  sarcasm,  sought  to  pour  hot 
coals  on  the  heads  of  the  committee.  But 
the  triumph  was  a  short  one.  During 
the  evening  session,  a  vigorous  broadside 
from  the  guns  of  Pres.  James  Macalister, 
of  Philadelphia,  did  sad  havoc  among  the 
rounded  periods  of  Supt.  Nightingale, 
and  left  almost  nothing  in  them  but 
empty  sound  and  bombast.  We  agree 
entirely  with  Pres.  Macalister  that  the 
National  Association  did  a  wise  thing  in 
appropriating  $2,500  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  these  committee  meetings.  If 
the  association  can  get  the  best  expert 
educational  talent  of  this  countrv  to 
grapple  with  this  great  problem  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  by 
paying  their  expenses  when  they  give 
their  time,  the  educational  fraternity 
and  the  schools  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

It  is  clear  to  us,  that,  while  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  in  many  ways 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  it  is  at 
least  a  strong  effort  by  able  men  to  bring 
the  great  problems  now  pressing,  dis- 
tinctly  before  us;  and  the  discussion  thus 
started  is  destined  to  exert  a  wide  influ- 
ence upon  our  school  system.  The  re- 
port is  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, and  can  be  had  by  application  to 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  in  Washington. 

President  Charles  DeGarmo.and  Prof. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  gave  two  ener- 
getic speeches  on  the  university  in  rela- 
tion to  the  teaching  profession.  It  is 
surely  a  gratifying  spectacle  to  see  the 
leading  men  of  eastern  and  western  col- 
leges and  universities  unite  heartily  in 
plans  to  infuse  greater  scholarship  and 
pedagogical  spirit  into  the  teaching. 
This  discussion  also  led  back  into  the 
field  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  raised 
the  question  whether  normal  school 
graduates  should  be  admitted  to  our  uni. 
versities  for  higher  study.  Dr.  Harris 
held  tenaciously  for  some  defs^ree  of  Latin 
preparation  for  complete  culture.  Still 
he  was  not  prepared  to  exclude  normal 
graduates  from  universities. 


One  of  the  most  suggestive  and  stimu- 
lating papers  of  the  whole  session  was  by 
Inspector  John  L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto, 
on  the  < '  Kindergarten  in  Relation  to  the 
Schools."  In  the  kindergarten,  *'each 
child  is  to  live  his  soul  straight  out,"  to 
develop  physically,  to  exercise  his  motor 
impulses,  to  develop  free,  spontaneous 
action,  to  be  self -directive. 

The  play  of  the  kindergarten  combines 
best  the  receptive,  reflective,  and  execu- 
tive powers.  Play  awakens  a  passion 
for  the  strongest  eflfort.  Play  is  the 
natural  work  of  the  child.  This  subject 
ot  play  and  work  excited  no  little  debate. 
Supt.  Schaeffer  of  Pennsylvania,  said 
that,  when  he  was  a  boy  on  the  farm,  he 
had  no  difQculty  to  distinguish  between 
work  and  play,  and  he  thought  the  school 
should  not  confuse  the  two  ideas,  but 
it  should  draw  a  clear  line.  In  reply, 
Pres.  Macalister  said:  Every  healthy 
child  must  play.  The  difficulty  now  is, 
there  is  no  jay  incur  work.  The  beauti- 
ful works  of  art  in  our  museums  were  the 
result  of  work.  The  reason  they  are 
beautiful  is  because  the  artist  had  joy  in 
his  work.  There  comes  a  time  when 
work  is  converted  into  play.  There  is 
danger  in  drawing  a  distinction  between 
work  and  play.  All  work  is  to  be  joyful 
and  all  work  to  result  from  play.  The 
kindergarten  is  to  destroy  the  distinc- 
tion. Play  predominates  in  the  kinder- 
garten, work  toward  freedom  in  the 
school. 

It  was  suggested  from  several  sides 
that  the  movement  toward  establishing 
kindergartens  should  be  gradual  and  only 
so  fast  as  trained  kindergartners  can  be 
secured. 

The  last  evening  of  the  session  was 
griven  to  '*The  South  and  Its  Problems." 
Several  southern  gentlemen  spoke  with 
great  freedom  and  earnestness  on  the 
race  problem,  and  the  difficulties  in  ad- 
vancing education  in  the  South.  The  in- 
terest felt  by  southern  society  for  the 
negro  is  shown  by  the  establishment  of 
normal  schools  for  colored  students  in 
states  where  no  such  schools  for  whites 
are  found;  also  in  the  heavy  taxes  laid 
by  the  whites  upon  themselves  in  support 
of  negro  schools.  The  northern  members 
were  deeply  interested  in  attempting,  for 
the  time  at  least,  to  look  at  the  southern 
situation  through  southern  eyes,  and  in 
realizing  the  economic  and  social  difflcul- 
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ties  which  bear  like  a  nightmare  upon 
the  teachers  of  the  South.  The  fraternal 
feeling  with  which  men  of  the  North 
and  men  of  the  South  met  and  consulted 
together  was  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  this 
meeting.  Gharl£S  McMurey. 


The  Pupils'  Part  in  Education. 

On  February  1,  2,  and  3,  the  teachers 
of  Mason,  Tazewell,  Menard,  and  Cass 
counties,  Illinois,  held  a  joint  meeting, 
at  Virgin ia.  The  attendance  was  large, 
and  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  present 
with  them  part  of  the  time.  We  found 
an  unusual  degree  of  earnestness  and  in- 
telligence among  them — at  least,  that 
was  our  impression.  Want  of  space  for- 
bids an  extended  and  specific  account  of 
the  meeting,  but  we  want  to  call  especial 
attention  to  one  exercise  which  differed 
from  anything  we  havf.  ever  met  before, 
so  far  as  we  can  remember.  The  an- 
nouncement on  the  program,  was,  <'My 
Part  in  Education.''  Responses  were 
made  by  City  Supt.  Meeker,  of  Peters- 
burg, speaking  of  the  part  devolving 
upon  superintendents;  and  by  Prin.  W. 
B.  Thompson,  of  Petersburg,  speaking 
for  the  teachers*  work;  Judge  Phillips,  of 
Virginia,  spoke  for  the  parent;  and  Mar- 
garet Bartlett,  of  Beardstown,  and 
Frank  Wilson,  of  Virginia,  spoke  for  the 
pupil.  All  the  addresses  were  good, 
that  of  Judge  Phillips  bristled  with 
practical,  sound  sense.  We  thought  the 
paper  of  Frank  Wilson  might  benefit  a 
larger  audience,  and,  at  our  request,  he 
furnished  us  a  copy,  which  appears  be- 
low: 

Edncatlon  is  that  culture  which  each  gener- 
ation purposely  gives  to  those  who  are  to  be 
its  successors,  In  order  to  qualify  them  for  at 
least  keepinfc  up,  and,  if  possible  for  raising, 
the  level  of  improvement  which  has  been  at- 
tained. 

The  chief  factor  in  this  culture  is  the  public 
school.  We  have  been  told  the  duties  of  the 
teachers  and  parents  in  this  great  work,  but  it 
is  not  often  that  we,  as  pupils,  stop  to  think 
that  there  are  certain  duties  we  owe  to 
the  cause  of  education. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  amount  of  money 
expended  to  build  our  school  houses,  procure 
teachers,  and  furnish  all  the  needed  helps,  do 
we  realize  for  whose  advantage  all  this  expen- 
diture of  thought,  labor,  and  money,  is  made? 

If,  then,  without  any  trouble  on  his  part, 
the  pupil  finds  himself  furnished  thus,  with  a 
commodious  school  house,  with  all  the  needful 
books,  and  with  earnest,  competent  teachers. 


it  should'  certainly  be  his  determination  to 
secure  a  good  education. 

There  have  been  men  who  have  attained  to 
high  positions  in  the  world  without  such  ad- 
vantages. Lincoln,  for  instance,  who  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  school  at  all, 
until  quite  a  young  man,  and  then  he  is  said 
to  have  practiced  his  writing  and  to  have 
worked  his  arithmetic  with  a  piece  of  charcoal 
on  the  smooth  side  of  a  log,  or  with  a  pointed 
stick  on  asmooth  piece  ofground,  because  of  the 
lack  of  paper  and  pencil.  Again,  Franklin,  a 
poor  young  man,  having  to  work  when  young, 
nevertheless  clung  to  his  desire  for  knowledge, 
which  he  at  length  secured  through  his  indom- 
itable perseverance. 

Not  their  disadvantages,  but  the  resolute 
spirit  that  triumphed  despite  them,  is  the 
secret  of*  their  greatness.  Such  men  would 
have  been  great  in  any  age. 

When  men  like  these  have  been  willing  to 
undergo  such  hardships  under  such  adverse 
surroundings,  surely  we,  surrounded  as  we 
are  by  every  possible  means  of  help,  should 
make  a  more  determined  resolve  to  try  and  im- 
prove to  the  utmost  the  superior  advantages 
we  enjoy. 

The  scholar's  first  duty  is  punctuality,  not 
only  in  attendance,  but  also  in  recitation  and 
in  response  to  any  request. 

What  teacher  does  not  become  discouraged 
when  his  scholars  are  all  the  way  from  five  to 
ten  minutes  in  getting  to  their  places  after  the 
last  bell  rings?  And  how  much  more  like  a 
school  it  seems,  when  in  recitation  the  hand  of 
every  pupil  goes  up  the  instant  a  general  ques- 
tion is  asked!  And  the  lesson  ought  to  be  so 
prepared  that  when  a  pupil  is  called  upon,  he 
will  be  able  to  continue  the  recitation  without 
having  to  be  pumped. 

We  must  have  a  determination  to  succeed; 
for  we  shall  find  that  industry  coupled  with  a 
steady  purpose  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  is  as 
necessary  in  our  school-days  as  in  any  part  of 
our  life.  It  is  the  one  who  says  **I  can,"  who 
masters  the  proposition  or  learns  the  lesson, 
not  he  who  says  **  I  can't." 

We  must  accustom  our  minds  to  earnest 
thought  upon  the  subjects  presented  by  the 
text-books  or  the  teacher,  for  the  more  we  ex- 
ercise the  faculties  of  memory,  thought,  and 
reason,  the  stronger  will  they  become.  In 
this  respect,  they  are  like  the  members  of  the 
body,  the  more  we  use  them  the  better  control 
do  we  obtain  over  them. 

The  possession  of  mere  facts  does  not  consti- 
tute education.  They  are  simply  the  seed  out 
of  which,  when  nurtured  by  careful  thought, 
will  spring  knowledge.  They  are  the  starting- 
point,  not  the  goal;  and  as  a  means  of  culture, 
their  chief  value  is  that  of  suggesting  thought. 

It  is  not  the  things  we  read  nor  the  things 
we  see  that  educate  us,  but  the  valuable 
thoughts  gleaned  therefrom.  The  mind  is  not 
capable  of  retaining  everything,  so  we  should 
consider  carefully  each  proposition  and  from 
it  deduct  the  terse  truth. 

Another  duty  we  owe  is  to  interest  ourselves 
in  those  things  we  desire  to  learn;  on  these 
things  there  must  be  a  concentration  of  mind. 

There  is  need  of  careful  watchfulness,  for 
there  are  many  things    which   distract    the 
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mind  from  the  studies,  and  the  calls  of  pleasure 
and  society  must  be  resolutely  refused  during 
our  school  years.  There  wiU  be  plenty  of  time 
and  plenty  of  opportunities  to  enjoy  society 
after  our  school  days  are  past. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  those  pupils  whose 
minds  are  filled  with  trivial  affairs  are  not  the 
ones  who  take  high  rank  in  their  classes,  or 
afterwards  in  the  world. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  truths  learned 
and  the  facts  mastered  be  so  classified  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  mind  that  memory  shall  be  able 
to  call  them  up  at  will.  For  the  mind  might 
be  compared  to  a  library,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  to  thousands  of  volumes  of  books. 
Now,  if  these  were  to  be  thrown  in,  indiscrim- 
inately, it  would  be  a  more  than  useless  task  to 
attempt  to  find  a  certain  one;  but,  if  placed  in 
with  regularity  and  order,  you  can  place  your 
hand  upon  the  one  desired  in  a  moment.  The 
old  proverb  **A  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place,"  can  well  be  applied  here. 

To  reach  any  high  attainment,  will  require 
persistent  effort,  for  whenever  we  begin  to  feel 
satisfied  with  ourselves,and  give  up  further  de- 
sire for  knowledge,  then  we  begin  to  fail. 
•  The  various  studies  we  pursue  are  merely 
instruments  employed  to  perfect  the  mind. 

So  we  find  that  it  rests  with  the  pupil  him- 
self whether  or  not  he  shall  reach  the 
high  place  it  should  be  his  ambition  to  attain, 
for  we  must  realize  that  it  is  **What  one  does 
for  himself,  not  what  is  done  for  him,  that 
educates  him.'* 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  so  frequently  see 
pupils  having  every  advantage  and  opportun- 
ity, dragging  along  at  the  foot  of  their  classes, 
simply  because  they  have  formed  the  habit  of 
believing  that  what  they  memorized  from 
books,  and  what  the  teachers  told  them,  was 
all  they  needed  to  kno^.  They  will  find  in  a 
short  time  after  leaving  school,  that  they  have 
forgotten  even  that. 

The  parents  may  insist  on  their  attendance 
at  school,  the  teachers  be  most  competent  and 
the  text-books  the  most  approved  kind,  and 
yet  if  they  are  careless  and  inattentive,  the 
school  cannot  possibly  be  what  it  should  be  to 
them.  Not  that  they  are  duller  or  less  cap- 
able than  their  fellows,  but  rather  that  they 
are  simply  uninterested  and  passive;  thus  re- 
sembling a  young  bird  which,  though  old 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  seek  its  own 
food  and  look  out  for  itself,  stays  in  the  nest, 
satisfying  its  greedy  appetite  through  the 
labor  of  its  mother,  until  finally  she  pushes  it 
out,  forcing  it  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
world. 

Yet  our  education  should  not  be  confined  to 
our  schools,  but  should  still  be  continued  incur 
after  lives,  for  life  itself  is  but  a  great  school, 
from  which  we  are  continually  gaining  knowl- 
edge. This  we  should  remember,  for  it  has 
most  fittingly  been  said  that  *'  The  price  of  re- 
taining what  we  already  know,  is  always  to 
seek  to  know  more.*'  Frank  Wilson, 

Virginia,  111. 

A  Birthday  Oelebration. 

Those  who  visited  the  opera  house  in 
Dresden,  on  New  Year's  eve,  had  a  happy 


surprise.  By  means  of  cannon -salutes, 
the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  prince  in  the 
family  of  the  crown  prince  was  quickly 
spread.  The  Regisseur  instantly  pre- 
pared a  verse,  which  Scheidemantel,  a 
favorite  singer,  sang.  Then  the  orches- 
tra broke  into  jubilant  chords,  joined  by 
the  joyous  hurrahs  of  the  people,  and  the 
wails  resounded  with  the  echoes  of  en- 
thusiasm over  the  glad  tidings. 

The  law  orders  that  the  new-born  child 
should  instantly  be  registered  with  its 
own  name.  The  baptism  took  place  on 
the  second  of  January,  at  1  p.  m.,  in 
the  royal  chapel.  This  is  the  custom  in 
the  Saxon  family,  but  not  the  law  of  the 
country.  Prince  Friedrich  August  re- 
ceived his  guests  in  his  suite  in  the  royal 
castle,  while  the  court  went  direct  to  the 
chapel,  where  the  court-marshal  received 
them,  and  ushered  them  to  their  seats. 
Then  came  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
waiting,  and  took  their  seats,  and  only 
now  the  Prince  with  his  guests,  and  the 
baby  carried  by  the  nurse,  entered  and 
the  holy  act  took  place. 

On  Sunday,  the  seventh  of  January,  a 
Te  Deum  was  sung  in  all  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Saxony,  and  the  Schloss- 
kirche  had  a  special  service,  or  better, 
Testgottesdienst,  At  10:30  the  place 
around  the  Schlosskirche  called  '<Thea- 
terplatz  " — was  shut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication. Soldiers  and  policemen  every- 
where performing  their  duty  to  keep  car- 
riages and  people  out.  Close  to  the 
drawn  line  was  a  dark  line  of  people 
eager  to  see  everything.  The  royal 
couple  with  their  suite  entered  the  cathe- 
dral at  10:30,  while  Prince  Georg,  father 
of  Prince  Friedrioh  August,  Johann 
Georg,  Albert,  and  Princess  Mathilde, 
as  well  as  the  Great  Duchess  of  Toscana, 
and  the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria 
(Toscana),  with  their  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  waiting,  had  gone  before  and 
were  already  seated  in  three  of  the  royal 
boxes.  The  king  and  queen  entered  their 
royal  box,  while  their  suite  took  seats  in 
the  gallery  boxes.  The  church  looked 
the  same  and  still  different;  the  whole 
congregation  seemed  to  be  filled  with  un- 
usual solemnity.  After  a  fine  sermon  by 
the  Hofprediger,  he  mentioned  the  entire 
royal  family  in  his  prayer,  especially  the 
new-born  prince,  and  pronounced  a  bless- 
ing over  them  all,  ending  with  a  special 
prayer  for  emperor  and  empire.     Then, 
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with  one  accord,  the  royal  family  and  all 
present  arose,  while  the  priests  in  their 
Featomat  stepped  before  the  altar  holding 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the   bishop  in- 
toned the   **  Te  Deum''  by  Hasse;    at  the 
words  Te  Deum  laudamxisl  the  bells  were 
tinkled  at  the  altar,  and  immediately  the 
great  church -bells   began  their  chimes. 
Then,  during  a  military /a/i/are,  the  thun- 
der of  twelve  cannon-salutes  was  heard. 
They  were  followed  by  three  rifle-salutes, 
twice  repeated.     The  Te  Deum  ended  and 
the  grand  mass  by  Beissiger  was  given, 
during  which  one  hundred  and  one  (101) 
cannon-shots    were    heard.      The  whole 
opera  orchestra  and  four  opera-singers, 
with  the   usual   extensive  church  choir, 
took  part  in  the  mass,  in  which  Reissiger 
has  made  large  use  of  those  grandest  of  all 
instruments,  the  silver  trumpets,  which 
are  only  heard  here  and  in  the  Vatican 
of  Rome.     When  these  trumpets  resound 
together  with  the  drums,  a  thrill  of  holy 
awe  seems  to  run  through  the  assembly. 
Thus   the   service  ends,  and   as  the  con- 
course disperses,  each  one  carries  in  his 
mind  a  sense  of   gratitude   towards  the 
king  to  whom  this  musical  score  was  pre- 
sented by  the  author,  whose  work  is  thus 
honored   and   appreciated   by  having  its 
beauty  shared   with   the  public  on  some 
such  great  occasion  as  the  present. 

DOROTHIE  WiTTORP, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Library  of  the  XXniversity  of  Chicago. 

It  is  said  that  the  new  seat  of  learning 
may  boast  the  possession  of  the  largest 
library  in  the  city,  by  about  75,000  vol- 
umes, and  the  richest  university  library, 
except  one,  in  the  country.  One  could 
scarcely  believe  that  such  a  library  could 
be  got  together  so  soon  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  university;  but  on  a  short 
visit,  one  is  easily  convinced. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  bpoks  of  the 
old  university  were  turned  over;  then 
President  Harper,  while  in  Europe,  pro- 
cured quite  a  large  library,  that  had  to 
be  sold,  at  Berlin ;  and  the  various  pro- 
fessors have  been  looking  after  books, 
each  for  his  own  department;  also  gen- 
erous gifts  in  the  way  of  books  have  been 
bestowed.  There  was  still  a  need  of 
more  modem  books,  until  recently  the 
generous  founder  of  the  university  gave 
150,000  to  be  used  at  once  for  any  books 


needed;  so  that  when  all  are  in  place, 
the  university  will  be  grandly  equipped 
in  the  various  line^^ 

Mrs.  Zella  Dixon  is  the  librarian. 
She,  by  the  way,  has  had  much  experi- 
ence in  thai  line,  having  served  in  that 
capacity  at  Morgan  Park  Theological 
Seminary,  assistant  librarian  in  Colum- 
bia College,  and  librarian  in  Dennison 
University.  She  has  everything  system- 
atized, so  that  one  can  draw  any  book  in 
the  library  in  a  moment's  time.  The  li- 
brary consists  of  one  general  and  thirty- 
one  departmental  libraries.  The  number 
of  books  has  been  much  over-estimated  by 
some  enthusiasts.  There  are  now  about 
250,000  volumes,  and  the  department 
libraries,  with  the  reading  room,  take  600 
magazines.  The  books  in  the  depart- 
ment libraries  are  for  reference,  and  are 
adjacent  to  the  recitation  or  lecture 
rooms.  The  books  in  these  libraries  are 
not  to  be  taken  from  the  room.  The 
general  library  looks  more  like  a  barn 
than  anything  else.  It  was  put  up  to 
serve  for  the  present  only.  However,  it 
is  very  pleasant  within  and  is  nicely  fur- 
nished with  tables,  chairs,  cork  carpet, 
and  is  lighted  by  gas.  V.  R.  W. 


A  Voice  From  Egypt. 

We  poor  teachers  in  the  graded  schools 
down  in  Egypt  are  worked  very  hard,  and 
have  very  little  time  for  self- improve- 
ment;  consequently,  our  school  journals 
sometimes  lie  two  or  three  weeks  before 
we  get  an  opportunity  to  read,  even  hur- 
riedly, some  of  their  valuable  articles. 

A  few  evenings  since,  I  took  up  my  Jan- 
uary Public-School  Journal,  and,  of 
course,  turned  at  once  to  the  **Pedagog- 
ical  Club,"  for,  as  an  old  "Normalite, " 
I  am  especially  interested  in  it.  I  got 
no  farther,  for  it  set  me  to  thinking.  In 
these  discussions  about  teaching  ele- 
mentary science  in  the  lower  grades  of 
the  public  schools,  there  seems  to  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  among  our 
**prominent  educators,'*  judging  by  the 
report  of  the  meeting. 

Either  there  ought  to  be,  or  there 
ought  not  to  be,  elementary  science- 
teaching  in  our  public  schools.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  urged  by  some  of  our  well- 
known  school  men  that  it  is  not  practi- 
cal, and  that  its  introduction  will  *<pro- 
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duce  a  subversion  of  our  present  school 
course  and  system." 

On  the  other  hand,  •its  advocates  used 
as  an  argument  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
and  pupil- teachers  in  the  Normal  School 
are  intensely  interested  in  it  at  present, 
and  are  producing  good  results. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  these 
^'eminent  teachers"  cannot  agree  when 
they  advance  such  flimsy,  superficial  ar- 
gument on  both  sides?  In  the  first  place, 
is  it  any  argument  to  say  that  all  chil- 
dren cannot  be  interested  in  science 
studies,  and  that  <4t  would  produce  a 
subversion  of  our  present  school  course 
and  system?"  Are  all  pupils  interested 
in  arithmetic?  Is  there  a  school  any- 
where in  which  all  pupils  are  interested 
in  that  delightful  and  intensely  interest- 
ing study,  **history?"  Furthermore,  if 
elementary  science  ought  of  right  to  have 
a  place  in  our  school  course,  is  the  fact 
that  its  introduction,  i.^,,  the  assuming 
of  its  long-deferred  rights,  will  subvert 
the  present  school  course,  a  valid  argu- 
ment for  keeping  it  out?  I  am  suprised 
that  an  ^'eminent  educator"  should  use 
it.  Is  not  that  rather  the  argument  of  a 
fossilized  fogy,  who  has  long  been  trav- 
eling in  a  rut,  out  of  which  it  will  be 
very  inconvenient  for  him  to  come? 

On  the  other  hand,  an  advocate  said  in 
its  favor,  that  it  was  creating  such  an 
interest  just  now,  the  pupil -teachers  of 
the  Normal  School  are  enthusiastic 
over  it.  Quite  likely.  It's  a  novelty,  and 
the  present  educational  fad;  besides,  the 
pupil-teachers  must  be  interested  if  they 
want  **good  marks"  from  the  training 
teachers  who  are  experimenting  with 
natural  science  work;  but  Is  this  a  valid 
argument?  Is  it  an  argument  worthy  of 
such  an  able  man  as  uttered  it?  I  was  truly 
surprised  at  such  superficial  reasoning 
from  a  philosopher. 

What,  then,  should  decide  this  ques- 
tion? To  me  it  seems  that  our  view  of 
life,  i.  e, ,  our  philosophy,  I  suppose  you 
would  call  it,  must  decide  whether  or  not 
natural  science  should  be  introduced  into 
our  schools.  Every  one  will  admit,  I 
think,  that  our  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  be 
as  happy  as  possible.  Now,  I  hold  that 
any  person  who  transgresses  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  any  of  God's  universal  laws,  is 
bound  to  sufifer  therefor.  In  support  of 
this,  allow  me  to  quote  Rosenkranz: 
<*  Man  cannot  act  in  opposition  to  nature, 


nor  offend  the  ethical  sense  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  dwells,  nor  despise  the 
leading  of  destiny,  without  discovering 
through  experience  that  upon  the  Nemesis 
of  these  substantial  elements  his  sub- 
jective power  can  dash  itself  only  to  be 
shattered."     What  a  mighty  truth  I 

You  may  say:  «« He  may  not  do  these 
things,  and  yet  may  be  unhappy."  True, 
because  the  ethical  sense  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  dwells  is  not  always  in 
accorc'ance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  My 
belier,  briefly  stated,  is,  that  one  is  the 
happier  the  more  he  lives  in  conformity 
and  in  harmony  with  nature,  nature's 
laws,  nature's  God.  If  this  is  true  hap- 
hiness,  and  the  more  I  study  over  it  the 
more  firmly  I  become  convinced  that  it 
is,  then  must  this  principle  determine 
whether  or  not  natural  science  should  be 
introduced  into  our  school  course. 

Is  not  nature-study  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  the  child?  If  you  admit 
the  above  principle,  must  you  not  also 
admit  the  necessary  conclusion,  that 
natural  science  should  have  a  place  in 
the  public  school.  This  matter  must  not 
be  discussed  from  any  but  first  princi- 
ples. Again,  quoting  from  Rosenkranz: 
<<The  end  and  aim  of  education  is  the 
emancipation  of  the  youth."  Good;  let 
us  view  the  subject  from  this  standpoint 
and  not  from  that  feeling  of  antipathy 
which  we  naturally  have  against  innova- 
tions. If  the  gentleman  who  fears  that 
**  its  introduction  will  subvert  our  pres- 
ent school  course  and  system  "  does  not 
want  to  get  out  of  the  ruts,  he  had  bet- 
ter get  out  of  the  schools  while  he  can  do 
so  with  a  good  reputation. 

To  return  to  the  quotation,  **Tbe  end 
and  aim  of  education  is  the  emancipation 
of  the  youth."  We  read  in  the  Bible 
that  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.  What 
is  truth?  Truth  is  representing  things 
as  they  are.  Things  as  they  are,  is  na- 
ture. Therefore,  the  end  and  aim  of 
education  is  to  teach  the  child  to  know 
nature  thoroughly,  to  do  which,  the  child 
must  study  nature,  and  natural  science 
must  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Q.  E.  D., 
A  Student  and  Lover  of  Natural  Science. 


The  Ohicagt)  Kinderg^arten  OoUe^e. 

This  college  will  hold  its  seventh  an- 
nual literary  school  during  Easter  week 
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of  1894,  in  its  lecture  hall,  10  Van  Buren 
street.  The  following  is  a  preliminary 
program,  subject  to  change: 

The  morning  lectares  will  begin  at  10:30 
o'clock;  the  evening  lectures  will  begin  at  8 
o'clock.  Bach  lecture  will  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  in  which  all  present  are  cordially 
invited  to  participate. 

Monday  a.  m., March  26 — Goethe  as  a  Poet — 
Denton  J.  Snider;  p.  ji.— Goethe— Richard  G. 
Moulton. 

Tuesday  a.  m.,  March  27— Literature  and 
Religion— Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas;  p.  m.— Goethe's 
Pedagogic  Ideas — Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris. 

Wednesday  a.  m.,  March  28— Goethe  and  the 
Conduct  of  Life— Mrs.  Caroline  K.  Sherman; 
p.  m.— Goethe's  Sociology— Hon.  Wm.T.Harris. 

Thursday  a.  m.,  March  29— Goethe's  Maxims 

—Hamilton  W.  Mabie;  p.  m. —Prof. 

David  Swing. 

Friday  a.  m.,  March  30 — Margaret— Denton 
J.  Snider;  p.  m. — Goethe's  Method  of  Self-Cult- 
ure—Hamilton W.  Mabie. 

For   any   further   particulars   address 

Literary   Department    Chicago    Kinder- 
garten  College,   10   Van   Buren   street, 

Chicago,  111. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  more  thoughtful 
appreciation  of  the  papers  announced  in  the 
program,  Prof.  Denton  J.  Snider,  the  director 
of  the  school,  is  giving  a  course  of  ten  lectures 
on  Goethe's  Faust.  These  occur  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  of  each  week  at  half-past  two 
o'clock^  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  college.  The 
faculty,  students,  and  citizens  who  have  thus 
far  been  in  regular  attendance  upon  the  course, 
express  themselves  as  having  derived  great 
pleasure  and  profit  from  the  Instruction.  Prof. 
Snider  lays  great  stress  upon  the  value  of 
Goethe^s  Faust  as  a  guide  to  right  living,  and 
demonstrates  here,  as  he  does  in  each  of  his 
commentaries  on  the  four  great  poets,  that  all 
literature,  in  its  deepest  sense,  has  for  its  mis- 
sion to  teach  rather  than  to  please;  and  that 
its  lessons  have  to  do  with  the  most  important 
questions  of  human  life. 


A  Feudal  Baron  Oome  to  Justice. 

McKane  has  the  reputation  of  never 
robbing  his  own  people.  He  has  made 
money,  and  lent  it  on  mortgage  in  the 
town,  till  his  holdings  now  cover  a  great 
deal  of  the  most  valuable  property  on 
Surf  Avenue,  and  some  of  the  principal 
buildings,  but  he  is  merciful  as  a  land- 
lord, and  slow  to  foreclose.  If  he  had 
lived  in  the  middle  ages  his  name  would 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
that  of  the  good  Baron  John. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture. McEane  has  no  regard  for  Ameri- 
can law,,  and  never  had  any.  While  he 
was  protecting  the  pool-sellers  he  swore 
in  court  that  he  did  not  know  there  was 
any  pool-selling.  Hundreds  of  people 
saw  him  with  the  pool-sellers  while  they 


were  carrying  on  their  business.  He 
swore  that  he  did  not  know  of  a  gam- 
bling place  on  the  island  at  a  time  when 
the  Boulevard  was  lined  with  gamblers' 
dens.  He  ignored  the  laws  whenever  it 
suited  his  convenience  to  do  so,  and  sub- 
stituted his  own  will.  His  people  were 
taught  to  cxbey  him,  and  him  only;  dis- 
obedience to  the  law  meant  nothing,  but 
disobedience  to  the  chief  meant  destruc- 
tion. This  was  illustrated  with  some 
shining  examples.  He  sent  for  the 
keeper  of  the  toughest  gambling  hell  to 
come  to-  him;  the  man  defied  his  messen- 
ger. McEane  and  two  men  went  to  the 
gambling  hell  and  dragged  the  keeper 
out  from  among  two  hundred  of  the 
roughest  characters  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  They  beat  him  with  their  clubs 
when  they  got  him  away  from  his  house. 
On  another  occasion  McKane  sent  a  mes- 
sage summoning  Paul  Bauer  to  him. 
Bauer,  who  was  a  great  bully,  refused  to 
obey.  McKane,  with  two  or  three  men 
armed  themselves  and  went  to  Bauer's 
place,  and  McKane  clubed  Bauer  in  the 
presence  of  his  waiters. 

Both  these  actions,  though  unwar- 
ranted by  law,  were  equitable  enough, 
but  there  were  others  that  were  not 
equitable.  To  speak  disrespectfully  of 
McKane  in  the  presence  of  a  policeman 
meant  to  be  caught  by  the  collar  and 
hauled  to  police  headquaters,  and  the 
justices  would  find  the  man  guilty, 
and  send  him  to  jail  for  a  short  time. 
Fighting  for  redress  was  no  use,  as  any 
amount  of  perjured  testimony  could  be 
procured  to  show  that  the  victim  was 
really  guilty  of  the  oflfence  charged.  In 
fact,  McKane  could  make  a  charge 
against  any  one,  and  prove  it,  apparently, 
by  the  oaths  of  his  dependents.  He  did  this 
when  any  one  dared  to  oppose  him.  He 
himself  tells  a  story  of  how,  when  he  was 
ejecting  a  widow,  Mrs.  Morey,  from  her 
house,  after  he  had  had  trouble  with  her,  a 
tall  reporter  of  a  New  York  paper  stood  by 
protesting:  **I'd  like  to  see  them  do  that 
to  me.  I'd  tell  McKane  what  I  thought 
of  him." 

McKane  standing  close  by,  heard  the 
stranger's  comments,  and  motioned  to  a 
policeman,  who  instantly  knocked  the  in- 
cautious youth  flat.  When  he  got  up  he 
was  set  upon  and  beaten  till  the  chief 
told  his  followers  to  let  him  alone. — 
Harper's  Weekly. 
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How  often  has  good  grain  thus  fallen 
into  a  comer  of  the  heart;  and,  when  it 
has  been  long  forgotten,  all  at  once  put 
forth  the  blade  and  come  into  ear.  It  is 
a  treasure  laid  aside  in  a  time  of 
ignorance,  and  we  do  not  know  its  value 

till  the  day  we  find  ourselves  i- '  "' 

it. — Attic  Philosc^her. 


need  of 


I  g6  at  what  I  am  about  as  if  there 
was  nothing  else  in  the  world  for  the 
time  being.  That's  the  secret  of  all  hard 
working  men;  but  most  of  them  can't 
carry  it  into  their  amusements.  Luckily 
for  me  I  can  atop  from  all  work,  at  short 
notice,  and  turn  head  over  heels  in  the 
sight  of  all  creation,  and  say,  ''I  won't 
be  good,  or  bad,  or  wise,  or  anything, 
tilt  two  o'clock  to-morrow." — Charla 
Kingaiey. 

An  Id«aU7  Bad  Baby. 

Tom  waBabad  babj,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  usurpation.  He  would  cry  for 
notblDK;  be  would  burst  Into  ^tormH  of  devilish 
temper  without  notice,  aud  let  go  scream  ufter 
scream,  and  sgu&U  cfter  aquall,  then  climax 
the  thing  with  --botdlng  bis  breath"— that, 
frightful  specialty  of  the  teething  nursling,  la 
the  throes  of  which  the  creature  exhausts  Its 
lungs,  then  Is  convulsed  with  noiseless  aqu I rm- 
Ings  and  twIstlDgs  and  klcklngs  In  the  effort 
to  get  Its  breath,  while  the  lips  turn  blue  and 
the  month  stands  wide  and  rigid,  offering  for 
inspection  one  wee  tooth  set  In  the  lower  rim 
of  a  hoop  of  red  gums;  and  when  the  appalling 
stillness  has  endured  until  one  Is  sure  the  lost 
breath  will  never  return,  a  nurse  comes  flying, 
and  dashes  water  In  the  child's  face,  and — 
presto!  the  lungs  fill,  and  Instantly  discharge 
a  shriek,  or  a  yell,  or  a  howl  which  bursts  the 
IlKtenlng  ear  and  surprises  the  owner  of  it 
into  saying  words  which  would  not  go  well 
with  a  halo  If  he  had  one.  The  baby  Tom 
would  claw  anybody  who  came  within  reach 
<if  bis  nails,  and  pound  anybody  he  could 
reach  with  his  rattle.  He  would  scream  for 
water  until  he  got  It.  and  then  throw  cup  and 
all  on  the  floor  and  scream  for  more.  He  was 
Indulged  In  all  his  caprices,  however  trouble- 
e  and  exasperating  they  might  be:  he 


allowftd  to  eat  anythlni. 

larly  things  that  would  g!v 

When  he  got  to  be  old 
toddle  about  and  say  broki 
Idea  of  what  hU  hands  wer 
consummate  pest  than  eve 
while  be  was  awake.  He 
thing  and  everything  he  saw. 
"Awnl  it"  (want  11),  which 


ted,    partlct 


theal 


•nough  to  begin  to 
I  words  and  gel  an 

B«xy  got  no  rest 

■ould  call  tor  any- 

ply  saying 


When  It  was  brought,  he  said  Id  a  frenzy,  and 
motioning  II  away  with  his  hands,  "Don't  awnl 
Itl  don't  awnt  It!"  and  the  moment  It  was 
gone  he  set  up  frantic  yells  of  "Awnt  Itl 
awnt  It!"  and  Roxy  bad  to  give  wings  to  her 


heels  to  get  that  thing  b 
fore  hecoDid  get  time  to  { 
of  going  Into  coDvulslooa 

What  be  preferred  abo 
the  tongs.  This  was  b 
forbidden  bim  to  have  th 
dowa  and  tnrnltnre  with 
Boiy's  hack  was  turned  I 
presence  of  the  tongs  a: 
cock  his  eye  to  one  side  t 
serving;  then,  "Awnt  I 
again;  then  "Hab  It!" 
glance;  and  Anally,  "Tal 
was  his.  The  next  moi 
ment  was  raised  aloft;  1 
crash  and  a  squall,  and  tl 
legs  to  meet  an  engages 
rive  Just  as  the  lamp  or  i 
remediable  smash. — Ma 
}iead  WiUon,"  tn  the  Jani 

(Did  you  ever  see  hi 
done  with  him?)    

Wb«r«  Ar 

Ella  Partridge,  Emt 
Hamilton,  Charles  HIgb 
have  written  us  without 
address. 

The  persons  named  b 
ters  coDcernlag  subscrip 
to  give  their  former  addi 
which  we  are  sending  Ti 
we  are  not  able  to  atteo 
cations: 

L.  C.  Hall,  F.  L.  Carr, 
Handy,  Jennie  Uubbart, 
Schwartz,  Nannie  Lltt< 
Baldwin,  Harry  Ford,  I 
ard,  of  Indiarui;  John  N 
ton,  B.  8.  Premmer.  o/A 
erwood,  Kan»at:  M.  L.  Ir 
Mic-Jtian;  W.  H.  Carlel 
A.  Velth,  Wlaoongin.. 


Book  N< 
Bright  Lioin  Is  the  cl 
W.  Siraub's  new  slngln 
schools  and  young  peo] 
Htraub  Is  a  veteran  com] 
books  of  this  class.  Tbl 
thoroagh  examination 
beautiful  songs  that  chili 
quickly  and  enjoy  greatl 
W,  StraubA  Co.,  345  8 
Illinois,  offer  to  mall  ( 
Light"  for  examination 


SurPLBMBSTAaT   WoBK 

William  M.  GIflSn.  A 
Publisher;  price,  M  ce 
This  book  contains  at 
and  treats  of  Lines,  Area 
unique  and  Ingenious  wa] 
stractlT.  or  by  rule;  the 
to  constract,  aud  to  Judg 
step.  One  Is  surprised 
what  a  variety  of  exercli 
areas,  the  author  has  eo 
cannot  fall  to  help  any  U 
a  Judicious  use  of  It. 
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Engineebiko  Education,  being  the  Pbocekd- 
iires  OF  SEcnoir  E  of  the  World's  Enoi- 
NEEBiNG  Congress. 

Three  hundred  forty-two  large  pages,printed 
In  clear  type,  on  good  paper,  tastefully  bound 
in  cloth.  For  sale  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson, 
secretary  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.    Price,  $3.50. 

First  Science  Reader.    By  L.  Mai  Nelson. 

A.  Flanagan,  publisher.    93  pages;  price,  35 

cents. 

This  attractive,  well  printed,  beautifully  il- 
lustrated little  book,  will  delight  the  little 
folks,  or  we  are  greatly  mistaken.  The  pri- 
mary teacher  who  uses  the  book,  and  who  is 
wise  enough  to  *'suit  the  action  to  the  word,*' 
that  is,  to  bring  before  the  children  the  objects 
talked  about,  may  expect  to  tind  it  a  pleasant 
and  helpful  companion.  There  are  a  few  in- 
felicities of  expression  that  should  be  cor- 
rected. ^ 

A  History  of  Germany.    By  Bayard'  Taylor, 

with  additional  chapter  by  Marie  Hansen- 

Taylor.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  price,  SL.^O. 

Words  of  praise  for  anything  written  by 
Bayard  Taylor  would  be  superfluous.  This 
work,  flrst  published^  in  1874,  Is  fully  up  to 
the  standard  of  this  author's  work,  and  an 
added  chapter  brings  the  history  down  to  date. 
The  type  is  clear,  the  maps  excellent.  The 
story  is  so  pleasantly  and  clearly  told  that  one 
almost  forgets  that  the  events  of  over  3,000 
years  are  squeezed  within  the  leaves  of  a  460- 
paffe  book. 

FiBST  Course  in  Science.  By  John  F.  Wood- 
hull.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This**Course"  comprises  two  books — the  first, 
in  paper  covers,  contains  78  large  pages,  and  is 
.  called  the  '*Book  of  Experiments;"  price,  to 
teachers,  50  cents.  The  ''Text-book"  contains 
132  pages,  neatly  bound  in  flexible  cloth;  price, 
to  teachers,  65  cents.  The  book  of  Experi- 
ments has  nearly  every  other  page  blank,  that 
the  pupil  may  record  his  experiments  and  note 
the  results  obtained — this  book  is  to  be  in  the 
pupil's  hands  during  the  class  period  only — 
nor  is  he  to  have  access  to  the  Text-book  nntil 
the  class  have  performed  all  the  experiments 
relating  to  one  section  of  the  subject.  Each 
section  of  the  Text-book  relates  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  discovered  by  the  ex- 
periments belonging  to  the  corresponding  sec- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Experiments.  The  sub- 
ject presented  in  these  books  is  that  of  Light, 
Including  reflection  and  refraction — and  the 
range  of  matter  is  considerable.  We  believe 
the  author^s  plan  must  yield  good  results,  if 
judiciously  followed. 

School   MANAesMENT,  by  Dr.  Emerson    E. 

White.     American    Book    Co.;    309    pages. 

Price,  31.00. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  well   known  for 
his  educational  writings;  he  is  a  man  of  care- 


ful thought  aod  large  practical  experience  in 
school  work  of  almost  every  grade.  And  he 
understands  how  to  set  forth  the  fruit  of  his 
thinking  and  his  experience  in  clear  language, 
easily  comprehended.  In  his  preface  he  says: 
**  The  author  has  kept  constantly  in  mind  the 
condition  and  needs  of  teachers  of  ungraded 
rural  schools."  The  result  Is  that  the  book  is 
suited  to  teachers  of  country  or  city.  We 
have  read  the  entire  book,  and  have  found 
hardly  a  statement  to  which  we  are  inclined  to 
take  any  exception.  The  author  writes  with 
constant  reference  to  sound  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples; but  he  makes  little  attempt  at  any 
formal  or  philosophical  development  of  those 
principles. 

Dr.  White  recognizes  dharojcUr  as  the  proper 
outcome  of  school  work;  hence,  he  devotes 
about  one- fourth  of  the  book  to  **  Moral  In- 
struction." In  these  pages,  he  presents  a  rich 
collection  of  stories,  gems  of  poetry,  proverbs, 
etc.,  designed  to  serve  as  material  for  moral 
lessons.  These  are  well  selected,  drawn  from 
a  great  variety  of  sources,  and  must  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book,  especially  in 
the  case  of  young  teachers  little  acquainted 
with  literature  of  this  kind. 


The  Political  Economy  of  Natubai.  Law; 
by  Henry  Wood.  Lee  &  Shepard,  publish- 
ers, Boston;  305  pages.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  neat  volume,  with  a  vood  index, 
which  treats  the  living  questions  of  the  day  in 
a  clear  and  reasonable  way.  Such  topics  as 
Labor  and  Capital,  Booms  and  Inflations, 
Money  and  Credit,  Corporations  and  Monopo- 
lies, Wealth  and  Poverty,  etc.,  are  all  consid- 
ered. A  careful  study  of  the  book  will  do 
much  to  dissipate  the  fog  that  has  gathered 
about  these  matters.  The  author  believes  that 
there  are  great  underlying  laws  by  which  all 
sound  social  life  and  all  right  economical 
movements  are  guided,  that  are  as  real  and 
unchanging  as  the  laws  of  gravitation  or  of 
chemical  affinity.  We  are  tempted  to  make 
quotations,  but  our  space  Is  too  brief  for  more 
than  two  or  three.  One  clear  point  In  the 
author's  mind,  which  pervades  the  whole  book, 
is  that  our  troubles  in  political  economy  are  due 
to  the  faults  of  individuals,  and  not  to  our 
social  system. 

'*  Economic  evils,  now  so  prominent  and  uni- 
versal, are  not  the  outcome  of  the  present  *so- 
clal  system,'  but  of  the  abuses  which  fasten 
themselves  to  it,  consequent  upon  general 
moral  delinquency" — p.  151.  '*  Capital  and 
labor,  being  natural  Interdependent  con- 
ditions, are  already  harmonious.  It  Is 
only  personalities  that  are  discordant." 
^^Capitalists  and  laborers  are  .  good  or 
otherwise,  but  capital  and  labor  are  only 
good" — p.  159.  **  Without  a  higher  elevation 
of  character,  if  every  one  were  housed  in  a 
palace,  dissatisfaction,  rivalry,  and  restless- 
ness would  still  be  the  rule" — p.  291.  Individ- 
ualism stands  forth  prominently  all  through 
the  book.  The  author  believes  that  nothing 
can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  individual  free- 
dom. The  book  is  one  that  every  young  man 
ought  to  read  carefully. 
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A  Labor ATOBV  Ck>uRSK  in  Inykrtebrate 
Zoology,  by  Hermon  C.  Bumpus,  Pb.D.,  is  a 
most  excellent  text-book.  Henry  Holt  &>  Co. 
are  the  publishers. 


D.  C.  Heath  <&  Co.  are  giving  to  the  teaching 
world  some  admirable  works  in  '*  Heath's 
Pedagogical  Library."  **  Science  of  Educa- 
tion,'* Herbart,  deserves  special  mention.  It 
Is  well  worth  the  dollar  asked  for  it. 


Pbd AGOGICS.    By  J.  N.  Patrick. 

This  little  book  of  200  pages  is  designed  to 
help  young  teachers  especially.  It  bears  abun- 
dant evidence  of  reading,  thought,  and  expe- 
rience; and  it  is  written  in  remarkably  terse 
English.  It  is  beautifully  printed  in  clear, 
large  type,  on  good  paper,  and  is  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth. 


Educational  Sewing  Squares.  For  pri- 
mary work;  by  Olive  C.  Hapgood.  Ginn  &. 
Co.     Price,  35  cents. 

This  is  a  sheet  of  muslin  containing  thirty- 
two  squares  each  4x4  inches.  In  each  square 
a  picture  of  some  common  article  Is  beautifully 
outlined,  or  **  marked,"  for  needlework.  It 
will  be  a  delight  to  bright  eyes  and  busy 
fingers. 


Geographical  Spice.    March  Brothers,  Leb- 
anon, Ohio.     210  pages;  price,  75  cents. 

Th'Is  book  contains  hundreds  of  short  para- 
graphs, each  giving  some  curious  facts  con- 
cerning surface,  natural  curiosity,  people,  etc., 
to  aid  teachers  in  giving  interest  to  classe.«  in 
geography.  The  book  was  prepared  by  Eliza 
H.  Morton,  well  known  as  a  writer  on  ge- 
ographical topics.  The  matter  is  curious,  in- 
structive, and  interesting;  and,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  make  a  test,  we  have  found 
it  trustworthy.   The  book  has  a  good  index. 


The  Magazines. 

"The  New  England  Negro,"  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  March,  gives  some  facts  little 
known,  about  the  condition  of  negroes  in  New- 
England  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Child-Garden*  12  numbers  a  year; 
Woman's  Temple,  Chicago.  Price,  Sl.OO  a  year. 
Mothers  and  teachers  of  other  schools  than 
kindergartens,  will  find  this  bright  little  mag- 
azine helpful  in  caring  for  children  and  train- 
ing them. 

Public  Opinion,  the  well  known  eclectic 
weekly  published  at  Washington,  has  perfected 
a  plan  for  the  systematic  study  of  current  top- 
ics. All  particulars  and  much  interesting  in- 
formation, with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, are  contained  in  a  neatly  printed  book, 
which  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  six  cents 
in  stamps  on  application  to  the  general  secre- 
tary P.O.C.T.A.,  Box  348,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Normal  Exponent. — We  have  received  No. 
2,  Vol.  I,  of  the  Normal  Kxponent,  issued  from 
the  State  Normal  School,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  bright  and  Instructive.  In  ap- 
pearance it  rivals  the  beat. 


The  Vidette, 
by  the  students 
University,  conti 
and  most  tastefu 
reach  our  table, 
of  interest  In  It, 
or  have  been  con 


published  at  Normal,  Illinois, 
of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
nues  to  be  one  of  the  neatest 
I  of  the  school  periodicals  that 
Every  number  has  something 
to  others  than  those  who  are 
nected  with  the  institution. 


The  Educational  Review,  edited  by  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
higher  grade  teachers*  magazines.  The  Feb- 
ruary number  contains  an  article  by  Pres. 
Eliot,  on  the  famous  report  of  the  ^'Committee 
of  Ten."  Ten  numbers  a  year;  price.  $3.00. 
Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Political  Science  Quarterly,  edited  by 
the  University  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  of 
Columbia  College,  published  by  Glnn  &  Co., 
Boston:  $3.00  a  year.  This  Quarterly  treats 
in  a  v4ry  able  way  the  living  political  and 
economic  questions  of  the  day.  Oi.e  of  its 
most  valuable  features  is  found  in  the  extended 
and  able  reviews  of  books  bearing  on  these 
topics.  These  reviews  are  generally  written 
by  specialists,  who  subscribe  their  names  to 
their  articles;  both  foreign  and  American  books 
are  included. 

Our  Animal  Friends,  published  monthly  by 
the  '*  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals;"  New  York.  Price,  fl.OO 
per  year. 

Our  Dumb  Animals,  published  monthly,  by 
the  ^^Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals;"  Boston.  Price,  50 
cents  per  year. 

Both  of  these  are  well  written,  earnest  pub- 
lications, having  the  same  object.  They  are 
not  dull  nor  **  cranky."  It  would  be  well  if 
one  or  both  of  them  could  be  read  in  every 
school  in  the  country. 

Atlantic. — Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  In  the 
March  number,  discusses  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  ten  of  the  National  Educational 
Association;  among  other  things  he  says: 

The  recommendations  of  the  conference  on 
English  will  naturally  be  turned  to  first;  for 
the  tendency  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  to  improve 
the  methods  of  teaching  It,  is  now  too  strong 
and  too  general  to  be  resisted,  if  indeed  any 
one  wishes  to  resist  it.  The  report  of  this 
conference  is  very  short,  but  it  is  extremely 
clear  and  cogent.  In  substance,  it  says  that 
the  proper  use  of  English  can  only  be  gained 
by  using  it  properly  in  exercises  of  increasing 
dlfiBculty  and  variety.  *  ♦  «  The  reading 
book  should  contain  real  literature,  and  not 
articles  on  physical  science  or  natural  history, 
and  but  little  sentimental  poetry.  In  the  high 
school  it  is  held  that  English  should  have  as 
much  time  allotted  to  It  as  Latin.    •    •    * 

The  fact  that  education  can  not  be  cut  up 
into  artificial  periods  distinct  in  themselves  is 
brought  out  by  almost  every  conference.  *  *  * 
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It  is  extremely  encouraging,  also,  to  find  the 
Dine  conferences  of  the  committee  of  ten,  one 
hundred  teachers  in  all,  In  cordial  agreement 
on  many  points,  of  fundamental  importance. 
It  is  laid  down,  for  Instance,  that  no  school 
subject  should  be  taught  in  different  ways  to 
pupils  who  are  going  to  college,  to  a  scientific 
school,  or  to  neither.    *    *    * 

The  conferences  agree,  again — excepting  the 
Greek  conference,  the  members  of  which  had 
no  reason  for  dealing  with  the  subject — that 
much  work  now  taken  up  for  the  first  time  in 
secondary  school  should  be  begun  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  One  foreign  language,  for 
instance,  history,  algebra,  and  geometry  are 
^1  capable  of  excellent  use  in  the  upper  grades 
of  elementary  schools,  and  are  .already  to  be 
found  there  in  some  of  the  more  progressive 
cities  of  the  country.    *    ♦    * 

The  four  conferences  on  language  study  and 
the  three  on  natural  science  also  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 
The  former  are  a  unit  in  desiring  reading 
aloud  in  the  language  to  be  studied,  the  associa- 
tion of  writing  the  language  with  translating 
from  it,  and  the  careful  correction  of  transla- 
tion, in  order  to  secure  in  it  the  accurate  and 
Idiomatic  English.  The  three  scientific  confer- 
ences come  to  a  like  agreement.  They  all  be- 
lieve that  laboratory  teaching  is  better  than 
text-book  teaching,  and  that  the  Inspection  of 
laboratory  note  books  thould  be  combined  with 
irrltten  examinations,  in  testing  a  pupiPs  at- 
tainments. 


Editorial  Mention. 

Grant  Karr  is  teaching  in  Monte  Vista, Colo. 

On  February  15,  the  buildings  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Oneonta,  N. 
Y.,  were  wholly  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association, 
at  its  recent  session,  elected  Chancellor  James 
H.  Can  field  as  Its  president  for  the  current 
year. 

A  summer  school  of  six  weeks  will  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  this 
summer.  The  program  promises  something 
very  profitable. 

Supt.  G.  B.  Cook,  of  Hot  Springs,  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Western  Arkansas  Teachers* 
Association,  at  its  recent  session  held  \n  Fay- 
etteviUe,  Christmas  week. 

The  Southern  Minnesota  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion, M.  V.  0*Shea,  secretary,  will  hold  its  sec- 
ond meeting  at  the  Normal  School  building  in 
Mankato,  on  March  16  and  17. 

In  the  New  England  Journal  of  Edtication 
for  February  15,  Prof.  W.  S.  Jackman  makes 
an  able  argument  against  pensioning  teachers, 
as  it  is  proposed  to  do  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
points  are  the  obvious  ones:  that  such  a  course 
would  degrade  the  teaching  profession,  would 
tend  to  keep  wages  at  a  low  figure,  and  would 
Influence  able  and  self-respecting  men  and 
women  to  shun  the  profession. 

—5 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  Just  dedicated  a  new 
high  school  building  costing  985,000.  The 
school  has  more  than  1,000  pupils;  J.  T. 
Buchanan  is  the  able  principal. 

The  first  book  on  teaching  that  we  ever  read 
was  Page's  Theory  and  Practice.  Its  influence 
has  gone  with  us  for  more  than  forty  years. 
And  it  is  Just  as  good  for  a  young  teacher  to- 
day as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  See  our  ad- 
vertisement on  another  page,  and  find  out  how 
you  can  get  the  book  for  nothing. 

Frank  A.  Hall,  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  Boston,  has  been  elected  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts board  of  education  to  succeed  J.  W. 
Dickinson  as  secretary.  He  has  not  yet  ac- 
cepted the  position.  The  office  of  secretary  of 
the  board,  in  Massachusetts,  corresponds  to 
that  of  state  superintendent  in  other  states. 

Curtis  P.  Coe  and  wife,  both  former  members 
of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  are 
now  missionaries  to  the  Moqui  Indians  in 
Arizona.  Mn  Coe  publishes  a  small  sheet. 
The  Moqui  Mission  Messenger,  in  which  he 
gives  items  concerning  the  Indians  and  his 
work  among  them.  He  will  send  the  paper  to 
any  address  for  one  year  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents.    Postoffice,  Eearn*s  Canon,  Arizona. 

All  Intelligent  people  probably  know  some- 
thing about  the  great  telescope  at  the  Lick 
observatory  in  California,  and  many  saw  at 
the  World's  Exposition,  the  great  instrument 
to  be  erected  in  the  Yerkes  observatory,  for 
the  University  of  Chicago;  but  fewer  know 
that  Denver  is  to  have  a  monster  telescope  in 
the  new  Chamberlln  observatory.  The  Colo- 
rado School  Journal  for  February  contains  a 
beautiful  cut  of  the  building. 

CORBECTIONS. 

On  page  296  of  the  January  Joubnal,  left- 
hand  column,  twelfth  line  from  the  bottom, 
read  **  the  interior  life  of  the  school,**  for  **  the 
winter  life,**  etc. — an  oversight  of  the  proof- 
reader. 

On  page  369,  February  number,  left-hand 
column,  eleventh  line,  read  "F.  M.  McMurry,** 
for  **C.  A.  etc.**  Our  informant  is  responsible 
for  this  mistake. 

We  have  Just  received  from  the  '*  Women*s 
Branch  of  the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,**  a  copy  of  an  appeal  which  they  are 
sending  out  to  "Editors  and  Journalists,**  ask- 
ing for  the  ''  Purificatibn  of  the  Press.**  The 
following  extract  indicates  the  matters  against 
which  their  appeal  is  directed  : 

*'  Cast  out  the  evil  that  the  good  may  reign. 
Advertisements  which  point  to  gilded  crime, 
details  of  most  unholy  acts,  personal  and  pic- 
torial notices  which  are  incentives  to  the  vio- 
lation of  the  higher  law — let  all  of  these  be 
thrown  aside,  giving  their  space  to  better 
things.** 

These  earnest  women  are  making  a  reason 
able  request;    and  no  one  who  cares  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
coming  generation,  should  fail  to  aid  such  a 
movement  in  all  possible  ways. 
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Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  good  edition, 
for  50  cents,  or  for  nolMng.    See  our  ad. 

The  enrollment  in  Gibson  City,  Illinois,  Is 
510.  Superintendent  Shoop  is  serving  his 
fourth  year. 

The  annual  institute  of  the  teachers  of  Peo- 
ria county,  Illinois,  will  be  held  at  Brimfield, 
March  26-30. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  has  Just  erected  a  high 
school  building  capable  of  seating  400  pupils; 
the  cost  was  about  $65,000. 

The  average  number  belonging  to  the  public 
schools  in  Seattle  is  5  432.8,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  is  5.045.8. 

Harvard  University  enrolls  3,156  students — 
a  larger  number  than  ever  before.  A  little 
more  than  hjdf  of  ihls  number  are  in  the  col- 
lege proper. 

The  engineering  building  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette,  Ind.,  which  was  burned 
January  28,  cost  $180,000.  Preparations  are 
making  to  rebuild  at  once. 

If  you  wish  to  do  the  easiest  and  quickest 
week's  washing  you  ever  did,  try  Dobbins*  BSlec- 
tric  Soap  next  washday.  Follow  the  direc- 
tions. Ask  your  grocer  for  It.  Been  on  the 
market  28  years.    Take  no  other. 

The  season  of  the  year  when  botanical 
studies  can  be  pursued  most  pleasantly  and 
profitably,  is  close  at  hand.  Mothers  and 
teachers  interested  in  this  study  will  do  well 
to  examine  the  advertisement  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  in 
this  number  of  The  Public-School  Journal. 

If  any  persons  who  are  arranging  for  sum- 
mer institutes  or  summer  normals,  and  whose 
list  of  instructors  is  not  complete,  will  write  to 
the  editors  of  The  Journal,  stating  what  they 
want,  we  are  confident  that  we  can  render 
them  valuable  assistance. 

On  the  first  of  January,  the  Public-School 
Publishing  Co.  removed  its  office  from  the  First 
National  Bank  Building  in  Bloomington,  to  the 
Eddy  Building  on  North  Main  street.  Our  new 
quarters  are  much  more  ample  than  the  old 
ones,  and  we  hope  our  friends  will  give  us  a 
call  when  opportunity  serves. 

It  is  not  always  convenient,  or  even  de- 
sirable, to  call  a  physician  for  every  little  ail- 
ment, and  in  many  cases  it  is  Impossible  to 
reach  one  promptly.  Having  Pond*s  Extract 
in  the  house,  you  have  a  physician  always  at 
hand.  It  is  easy  of  application,  safe  and  re- 
liable. For  sore  throat  and  lungs,  chapped 
hands  and  face,  it  is  of  inestimable  value. 
Frosted  limbs  and  chilblains  are  promptly  re- 
lieved by  it.    Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine. 

Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry*s  books  fire  meeting  with 
wonderful  success.  We  have  already  sold 
hundreds  of  the  second  edition  of  the  **GeD- 
eral  Method,"  and  we  hear  nothing  but  words 
of  praise  for  it.  We  are  also  sending  out  large 
numbers  of  the  first  of  the  **Special  Methods," 
that   on    history  and  literature.    The  otlMr 


books  of  the  series,  including  * 'Pioneer  History 
Stories,"  will  follow  shortly.  ^Somepf  these 
books  are  already  in  press.  Teachers  will  find 
them  of  great  practical  value. 

Supt.  W.  S.  Sutton,  of  Houston,  Texas,  his 
been  testing  the  reading  ability  of  his  pupils. 
He  reports  that  out  of  2,236  who  were  tested, 
1,420  read  so  that  hearers  can  readily  under- 
stand, but  only  909  read  with  **easy,  natural 
expression."  In  the  high  school  where  130 
pupils  were  tested  only  45  **read  fluently  and 
accurately."  He  is  not  proud  of  this  showing, 
but  makes  some  very  sensible  suggestions  to 
his  teachers  towards  improving  the  situation. 
We  wonder  if  the  results  would  be  better  in 
half  the  towns  of  the  country,  should  a  caref  al 
test  be  made.'    We  doubt  it. 

We  hear  of  several  new  candidates  in  the 
Republican  ranks,  for  state  superinteDdenVin 
Illinois.  We  have  spoken  heretofore  of  Supt 
Freeman,  of  Aurora.  Lately  we  have  heurd 
that  the  friends  of  Supt.  0.  R.  Shawhan,  of 
Champaign,  and  those  of  Supt.  A.  Bayllss,  of 
Sterling,  are  pressing  these  gentlemen  for  the 
place.  The  last  candidate  in  the  field,  so  far 
as  we  have  heard,  is  Capt.  J.  D.  Benedict,  of 
Danville.  He  has  served  a  long  time  as  county 
superintendent,  and  has  had  experience  as 
deputy  state  superintendent.  Should  the  party 
select  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  and  elect 
him,  we  are  confident  that  the  school  affairs 
of  the  state  will  be  safe  in  his  hands. 

The  report  of  the  state  superintendent  of 
Mississippi  for  1891-92  and  1892-93  Is  a  balky 
document  of  591  pages.  Tables  of  statistics 
occupy  a  large  part  of  the  space,  and  reports 
of  county  superintendents,  and  of  the  county 
institutes,  occupy  still  more.  A  great  deal  has 
been  done  in  the  past  year, In  fostering  normal 
institutes.  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas 
City,  and  Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne  conducted  a 
two  weeks*  drill  for  institute  conductors,  and 
their  work  is  highly  commended.  The  insti- 
tutes seem  to  have  accomplished  much  good 
for  the  state.  The  total  school  population  is 
reported  at  516,1 83  of  which  301,704  are  colored. 
The  increase  from  1888  to  1892  was  about  ten 
per  cent;  the  increase  of  the  whites  is  a  little 
higher  than  that  of  the  negroes. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  in  great jstylip,  on  the 
15th  of  February.  *'A  general  Invitation  was 
extended  to  all  graduates  of  the  university,  to 
all  who  had  attended  the  university  one  ye^r 
or  more,  and  to  representatives  of  the  press  in 
Nebraska."  Invitations  were  also  given  to 
the  governor  and  his  staff,  the  county  and  city 
superintendents,  all  principals  of  high  schools, 
the  presidents  of  educational  institutions,  and 
many  others — more  than  one  thousand  in  all. 
They  came  in  hosts,  and  the  cheerful  hospi- 
tality of  the  city  was  taxed  to  its  utmost.  The 
celebration  was,  in  all  ways,  most  successfnl. 
The  institution  has  flonrished  wonderfully 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  average  attend- 
ance for  the  last  three  years  has  been  760;  for 
the  years  from  1871  to  1880,  it  was  204.  The 
vigorous  administration  of  the  present  chan- 
cellor is  bearing  fruit. 
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Brain-Workers- 


HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

is  recommended  by  physicians  of  all  schools,  for  restoring^  brain  force 
or  nervous  energy,  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous  system  has  been  re- 
duced below  the  normal  standard  by  over-work,  as  found  in  lawyers, 
teachers,  students,  and  brain- workers  generally. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Qoodman,  St.  Louis,  says:     *'Have  used  it  for  several  * 
years,  with  especially  good  results  in  nervous  prostration,  the  result  of 
mental  efforts;   also  in  sleepless  conditions  of  brain- workers." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

RUriFORD  CHEillCAL  WORKS,  Provldene,  R.    I. 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

FOR  5ALE  BY  ALL  DRUQQISTS. 


WHAT   WILL. DO  IT? 

Medical  writers  claim  that  the  successful 
remedy  for  nasal  catarrh  must  be  non-irritat- 
ing, easy  of  application,  and  one  that  will 
reach  the  remote  sores  and  ulcerated  surfaces. 
The  history  of  the  efforts  to  treat  catarrh  is 
proof  positive  that  only  one  remedy  has  com- 
pletely met  these  conditions,  and  that  is  Ely's 
Cream  Balm.  This  safe  and  pleasant  remedy 
has  mastered  catarrh  as  nothing  else  has  ever 
done,  and  both  physicians  and  patients  freely 
concede  this  fact.    Our  druggists  keep  it. 

He  was  an  old  geologist. 

Who  loved  a  maiden  fair 
Because  his  fancy  saw  in  her 

So  many  beauties  rare — 
Because  her  eyes  were  diamonds  bright 

And  solid  gold  her  curls; 
Because  her  lips  were  rubies  red, 

Because  her  teeth  were  pearls. 

She  told*  him  that  she  would  be  his, 

The  cunning  little  fox! 
Bnt  the  reason  that  she  loved  Mm  was — 

Because  he  had  the  rocks. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  FLAGS. 

Do  you  want  a  flag  for  your  school  house  ? 
If  you  do,  you  can  buy  one  of  first  rate  quality 
for  less  money  from  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  of  Bloomington,  III.,  than  from  the 
manufacturer.  We  deal  in  first-class  goods 
only.  We  give  more  and  better  school  Journal 
for  the  money  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  and'we  follow  the  same  rule 
In  our  supply  department. 


There  are- many  schemes  before  the  public 
having  for  their  object  the  disposing  of  pic- 
tures of  objects  at  the  World's  Fair.  Every- 
body is  interested,  and  everybody  wants  good 
pictures  of  the  most  beautiful  group  of  objects 
ever  seen  on  earth.  On  our  advertising  pages 
will  be  found  a  very  liberal  offer  by  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  such  pictures.  They  are  inferior  to  none, 
and  cheap  as  the  cheapest.  We  ought  to  send 
out  hundreds  of  them. 

A  professor,  in  explaining  to  a  class  of  young 
ladies  the  theory  according  to  which  the  body 
is  entirely  renewed  every  seven  years,  said: 

"Thus,  Miss  B.,  in  seven  years  you  will  no 
longer  be  Miss  B.*' 

*'I  really  hope  I  shan't,'' demurely  responded 
the  girl,  modestly  casting  down  her  eyes. 

GREAT  MUSIC  OFFSB. 

Send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of 
three  or  more  performers  on  the  piano 
or  organ,  together  with  six  cents  in 
postage,  and  we  will  mail  you  ore  copy 
of  the  Popular  MvMc  Monthly,  ccntain- 
ing  ten  pieces,  full  sheet  music,  consist- 
ing of  popular  songs,  waltzes,  marches, 
etc.,  arranged  for  the  piano  and  organ. 

Address  Popular  Music  Monthly, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Central  Illinois  Teachers'  Association 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity, at  Normal,  on  March  23  and  24.  The 
program  will  soon  be  issued. 
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Ingfof  the  World's  Fair  U  one  of  the  most 
unique  things  we  have  seen.  The  accompmy- 
tng  picture  Is  an  exact  representation  ot  It. 
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It  is  made  of  heavy  cardboard  beautifully 
colored,  and  makes  an  artistic  parlor  orna- 
ment. It  can  be  lit  up  at  night,  producing  an. 
eiact  representation  of  the  building  as  It  ap- 
pears when  illuminated.  The  building  Is  the 
greatest  architectural  triumph  of  theFair,  and 
80  perfect  a  model  ot  It  will  be  an  ornament  to 
any  school  room  or  home.  The  retail  price  of 
this  model  Is  81-00.  We  will  send  It  to  sub- 
scribers or  Tub  Public-School  Jodrsal  for 
50  cents.  ^      ,. 

If  anyone  will  send  iia  one  new  subscriber 
and  »1.50  we  will  send  them  one  of  these 
models  as  a  premium.  Full  directions  for 
building  It  up  and  fastening  the  dlfterentparts 
together  accompany  each  model.  We  have 
had  one  put  up  and  can  vouch  for  the  eicel- 
lencBOf  the  model. 

In  the  list  of  names  of  persons  receiving  cer- 
tificates as  conductors  of  Insiliutca  In  Kansas, 
we  notice  those  of  W.  A.  Evans,  of  Leaven- 
worth, J.  H.  Glotfpltpr,  of  Atchison,  and  J.  N. 
Mosher,  of  Smith  Cpnter.  These  gentlemen 
are  graduates  of  tie  Illinois  State  Normal  . 
University. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  register  In  the  Public- 
School  Bureau,  If  you  want  uB  to  do  you  the 
best  service.  Correspondence  regarding  posi- 
tions for  the  coming  year  will  open  very  soon; 
In  fact.  It  has  opened  already.  Of  course, 
when  an  opening  for  a  teacher  presents  Itself. 
we  consult  our  list  of  recorded  members,  and 
we  do  not  step  outside  of  that  list.  If  It  con- 
tains the  name  of  a  person  suited  to  the 
place.  So  you  see  that  those  who  register 
earliest  stand  the  best  chance. 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Zeller,  late  principal  of  the 
high  school  In  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  Whipple  Academy  at 
Jacksonville,  Illinois.  We  hear  that  Mr. 
Zeller  has  occupied  a  very  prominent  position 
among  the  educational  men  of  Indiana. 


The  "sturdy  oak  and  clinging  vine"  are  out  of 

fashion  now; 
The  modern  maiden  i<tands  alone,  with  triumph 

on  her  brow. 
She  buftetB  bravely  with  the  world,  she  fares 

as  best  she  can, 
And  gayly  makes  her  way  through  life  without 

the  help  of  man. 
■  Her  broken  yoke  of  servitude  she  trample* 

'oeath  her  feet, 
Ber  ancient  tyrant  she  defies,  and  finds  tier 

freedom  sweet. 
Yet   sometimes,  when  the  road  la  hard,  and 

things  look  rather  black. 
The  independent  woman's  thoughts  insist  on 

harking  back. 
The  sheltered  life  seems  very  fair  amid  earth  • 

crowding  Ills, 
And  restful  the  old-fashioned  plan— a  man  to 

pay  the  billsl 

KILLINfl  TWO  BIRDS  WITH  ONK  STONE. 

How?  By  getting  two  new  subscribers  (or 
The  Public-School  Jodknal,  you  can  put 
the  best  teacher's  Journal  In  America  Into  the 
bands  of  two  of  your  friends,  and  at  the  same 
lime  secure  for  yourself  that  prince  among  the 
books  for  teachers.  Page's  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice.   See  our  ad. 

More  rowdytam.  According  to  the  New  York 
Journal  (^  Edwatton,  the  parents  of  a  member 
of  the  sophomore  class  In  Rutgers  College,  re- 
cently received  a  telegram  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  of  purport  us  follows:  "  Yonr  son 
was  seized,  his  clothes  stripped  oft,  and  bis 
body  painted,  by   members   of   the   freshman 

At  Cornell  University,  the  members  ot  one 
of  the  classes  contrived  to  send  a  current  of 
poisonous  gas  Into  rooms  where  the  members 
of  another  class  were  holding  a  banquet.  At 
a  result,  several  were  made  seriously  ill,  and 
one  of  the  servants  was  fatally  Injured. 

Now,  what  will  the  authorities  of  these  In- 
stitution", and  the  civil  authorities  as  well,  do 
about  these  barbarous  outrages?  Unless 
something  efTectual  Is  done,  these  Institutions, 
and  the  towns  where  they  are  located,  are  good 
subjects  fora  strict  "boycott"  by  all  parents 
who  have  sons  to  send  to  college. 


MRKIT  CARDS. 

We  will  send  one  Aun<ir(d(nisorMdm«rU«inI» 
tor  ONE  dollak!  We  have  a  large  supply  of 
very  beautiful  cards,  bought  at  a  reduced 
price.  We  can  sell  them  very  cheap,  there- 
fore. They  are  eicellent  for  merit  cards  and 
for  holiday  gifts. 

The  Indiana  Normal  College,  Covington,  In- 
diana, ot  which  Prof.  W.  A.  Purr  Is  president. 
will  make  special  arrangements,  duHng  spring 
and  summer  terms,  tor  teachers  whose  schools 
do  not  close  till  March. 


We  have  received  several  copies  ot  Jdiwfl- 
tU»Ml  Pap(Tg  btf  lUinoii  Science  Teaditr*  lot 
distribution.  We  will  send  a  copy  lo  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  ot  five  cents  In  stamp*. 
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•  Victor 

Gentlemen  may  Cry, 
"Pacel  Paeel" 


Bicycles 


But  there  Is  no 
Pace  I 


Tril  therr  fMt  pr«M  th«  pvdcls  of  the  Victor  BIcyclM. 

There  Is  no  exercise  at  once  so  exhilarating,  bo  recuperating,  aod  so  coropcnsattiig  In  health, 
wealth,  aad  ecooomj  of  time,  as  bicycling.  The  Victor  Wheel  comos  closer  to  "sel  (-activity" 
than  any  other  mode  oi  locomotion  yet  Invented. 

Tha  MhUtle  Prafeassr  will  lide  to  anjo;  Ihc  poatrr  of  motion.  The  Dyayaytlc 
Inatmctar,  to  "make  good  digeatlou  will  od  ■ppetlte."  Tha  Jwicalaaa  W*4- 
a ■•!«■,  to  lenew  big  joDtb. 


OVEihtMAN  WHEEL  CO., 


Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  new  adver- 
tisement of  the  Overman  Wheel  Co.  Prof.  B. 
R.  Reedar — so  long  connected  with  the  IIHdoIs 
State  Normal  University,  and  so  well  and  so 
favorably  known  to  bandreds  of  teachers  Id 
Illinois  and  the  neighboring  states, — Is  now 
superintendent  of  agencies  for  this  great  man- 
nfacturing  company.  This  fact  will  IncllDe 
any  of  Prof.  Reader's  old  acquaintances  who 
may  be  seeking  a  horse  of  the  bicycle  species, 
to  Investigate  the  excellence  of  the  machines 
made  by  the  Overman  Company. 


Man  comes  aloufi. 
Seeking  knowledge, 

Musi  get  through  the 
Normal  College. 


Girl  In  library, 

Man  now  near  her, — 
No  more  Ijook. 

It  you  want  some  slate  blackboards,  write  tc 
ns  about  tbem.    They  are  pretty;  they  are  per- 
manent; in  the  long  run  they  are  cheap. 
•  PiTBLic-ScHooL  Pub.  Co. 


Medical  Examiner — Have  there  ever  been 
any  symptoms  of  Insanity  In  your  (amlly?  Ap- 
plicant for  Insurance — Yes — er — that  is,  my 
sister  once  refused  a  man  worth  half  amIlKon. 
— Bupolo  Cowrter, 

"Is  Miss  Fosdick  still  president  of  your  so- 
ciety for  the  suppression  of  slang.  Miss 
Skidds?"  "No,  she  got  too  fresh  and  we 
turned  her  down.".~Refalt  and  Jobber. 


ttie  Dutcli  Process 

kalles 
liemlcals 

«4   in   ttw 


iR&CO.'S 

stGocoa 

ianthrtttimt$ 
Arrvwroot  or 


Said  bjfiroran  (leijwhar*. 

r.  BAESB  ftCO^Owohater,  Ihu 
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EiVERSiDE  Literature  Series 


Latest  Issues-'Ifos.  60  and  61, 


The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers 

SELECTED  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR 

And  edited  with  an  Introduction,  Chronological  Table  of  the  Lives  of  Addison  and  Steele;  a 
Photographic  Reproduction  of  a  page  of  The  Spectator;  and  Notes  especially  prepared  for  this 
edition.  Price,  each  part  in  paper  covers,  15  cents;  bound  together  in  one  volume,  16mo,  linen 
covers,.  40  cents,  ^ct.  

A  NEW  COMBINATION 

Longfellow- Whit  tier-  Lowell 

Longfellow's  JBvaDgreline  (Hiverside  Literature  Scries,  No.  i);  Whittler*s  Snow-Boond^ 
Amongr  the  Hills,  and  Sonn^s  of  Labor  {Riverside  lAtercUure  Series,  No.  4);  LowelPs 
Yl8ion  of  Sir  Laanfai»  and  Other  Pieces  (Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  30). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  Idmo,  linen  covers,  50  cents,  net. 


A  descriptive  circalar,  giving  the  Table  of  Contents  of  each  of  the  eevenly-three  nnmbera  of  the  Riverside  Liter* 
atare  Series,  will  be  sent  to  any  addreas  on  application. 

HouKhton,  MifHIn  ft  Comfmny  are  the  only  aaihorized  pablishera  of  the  works  of  Long^fellow,  Wbittler, 
L4>weil,  Holniea,  Emerson,  iiod  Hawthorne.  All  editions  wnlch  lack  the  Imprint  or  antborlxation  of  Honghton, 
Mifilin  A  (  ninpany  are  ieeoed  wliboat  the  consent  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the-attthors  or  their  heirs. 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &r  CO. 

i  Park  St.,  Boston.  11  E.  17th  St.,  New  York.         28  Lakeside  Bldg.y  Chicago. 


We  will  send  jtfteen  of  our  selected  merit 
cards  for  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Journal. 

First  West  Point  Cadet — Did  yon  ever  smell 
powder? 
Second  West  Point  Cadet — Yes. 
'Where?" 
*'0n  a  Vassar  girl." 

BOW*8  THIS. 

WeoflTer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Keward  for 
any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall's  Catarrli  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHBNEY  &  CO.,  Propa.,  Toledo,  O. 
We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.J.Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfeotly 
honorable  in  all  businesi  transaotions  and  An- 
ancially  able  to  oarry  out  any  obligation  made 
by  their  firm 

Wbst  a  Truax. Wholesale  Druirglsts  Toiedo.O. 
WALDI^G.  Rinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale 
Druffgisis,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall*8  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  lotemally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.  Price  76c.  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  all  drugglsis.   Testimonials  free. 

In  1989 — Mr.  Donnervettor — Vot  do  you  sup* 
pose  dose  Yankee  beebles  vill  vant  next? 

Mr.  Hockheimer — Vot  do  dey  vant  now? 

Mr.  DonLcrvetter — Some  of  *em  haf  de  cheek 
to  vant  dose  English  language  teached  in  der 
bublic  schools. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  teachers,  with  all  necessary  record 
books  of  every  kind,  of  the  best  quality,  and 
on  the  be^t  terms.  When  you  want  anything 
of  the  kind,  be  sure  to  write  to  The  Public- 
School  Publishing  Company. 


An  Iowa  publisher  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  an  egg  which  ^*  was  laid  on  our  table  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith."  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  be  a 
layman  as  well  as  a  minister. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  Is  the  aathor 
of  the  most  complete  and  roost  entertaining 
brief  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  political 
parties  in  the  United  States,  that  has  ever 
been  written.  It  is  the  governmental  history 
of  our  country  in  less  than  seventy  pages,  and 
is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  No  teacher  of  U.S. 
history  should  be  without  it,  for  it  helps  him 
to  the  best  summary  to  be  used  in  history 
classes,  that  is  attainable.  It  is  bound  in  flex- 
ible cloth  and  sells  for  25  cents.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

A  hornet's  sting  is  a  red-hot  thing. 

And  gets  there  without  fait; 
It  points  a  moral  in  language  oral. 

And  besides,  adorns  a  tail. 

SEE  THIS. 

W^e  are  glad  to  say  that  a  large  majority  of 
our  subscribers  pay  up  their  dues,  with  com- 
mendable promptness.  But  we  have  a  consid- 
erable number  that  are  far  in  arrears,— some 
three  or  four  years.  The  aggregate  of  these 
arrearages  amounts  to  a  large  sum.  Several 
teachers  and  superintendents  of  prominence 
are  among  these  delinquents.  We  have  no 
doubt  that,  in  many  cases.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  carelessness;  but  we  need  the  money^  and  in 
Justice  to  ourselves,  we  must  have  It.  • 
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PATRIOTIC  80N6  COMPETITION. 

The  Dominant^  being  desirous  of  stimulating 
the  efforts  to  secure  to  the  United  States  a 
patriotic  song  possessing  the  characteristics  re- 
quisite to  endear  it  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
has  decided  to  inaugurate  a  competition  among 
poets  and  composers  for  that  purpose.  Tl^e 
prizes  offered  are  as  follows:  For  the  best 
Poem,  $100;  for  the  next  best  Poem,  $50;  for 
the  best  Musical  Setting,  $100;  for  the  next 
best  Musical  Setting,  $50. 

The  competition  will  take  place  as  follows : 
Poems,  open  from  January  1,  to  April  1,  1894. 
The  Musical  competition  will  open  immedi- 
ately subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the 
poems,  and  be  continued  from  that  date  to  the 
first  day  of  the  fourth  month  following.  For 
further  particulars,  address  The  Dominant, 
S28  N.  Ninth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


»«i 


HAD  GOOD  CAUSE  FOR  GRATITUDE. 

'I  must  express  my  gratitude  to  you,  doctor. 
I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you.  You 
saved  my  life,'*  said  a  young  man  shaking 
the  hand  of  a  doctor.  **Bnt  I  never  treated 
yon."  '*No,  of  course  you  didn't  treat  me,  but 
I  was  about  to  commit  suicide,  owing  to 
poverty,  when  my  rich  uncle  died  and  left  me 
$10,000.    He  was  one  of  your  patients.*'— Texas 


Building  and  loan  associations  have  recently 
taken  a  very  prominent  place  among  the  busi- 
ness activities  of  our  city  of  Bloomlngton,  Illi- 
nois. For  further  information  on  this  point, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  advertisements  on  3d 
page  of  cover.  When  corresponding  with  any 
of  these  associations  don't  fail  to  rneation  The 
Public-School  Journal. 

The  great  American  desert, — Pie. 

CUSTER'S  last  BATTLE-FIELD. 

A  visit  to  this  spot,  which  Is  now  a  National 
Cemetery,  Is  extremely  interesting.  Here, 
seventeen  years  ago,  General  Custer  and  five 
companies  of  the  Seventh  U.  S.  Cavalry,  num- 
bering over  200,  officers  and  men,  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Sioux  Indians  and  allied  tribes 
under  Sitting  Bull.  The  battle-field,  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  locatejl  some  forty  odd 
miles  south  of  Custer,  Montana,  a  station  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  can  be  easily 
reached  by  stage.  If  you  will  write  Charles  S. 
Fee,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  inclosing  six  cents  in 
postage,  he  will  send  you  a  handsomely  illus- 
trated 100-page  book,  free  of  charge,  in  which 
you  will  find  a  graphic  account  of  the  sad  ca- 
tastrophe which  overtook  the  brave  Custer  and 
his  followers  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn,  Id  June,  1876. 


Abbie  6.  Hall's  LessoDs  111  Botanj . . . 

and  Analysis  of  Plants. 

The  lessons  are  interesting  and  inspire  the  pupil  with  a  love  of  the  science.  It  gives  pronunci- 
ation of  technical  terms.  It  contains  a  key,  which  Is  quite  complete  for  all  amateur  work.  The 
pages  are  artistically  Illustrated,  the  type  is  large  and  clear,  the  paper  is  excellent,  the  binding 
is  handsome  and  substantial.    By  mall,  SI. 00. 


Troeger's  Science  Book 

FOR  IXTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 

Let  the  children  in  our  schools  learn  that  outside  the  school-room  there  Is  a  world  of  sur- 
passing loveliness.  Put  into  their  hands  Troeger's  Science  Book.  It  will  teach  them  to  ob- 
serve and  Investigate  the  phenomena  of  their  immediate  neighborhood.  The  lessons  are  put  in 
language  the  child  of  nine  or  ten  years  can  understand.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  train 
the  senses,  to  Induce  children  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  facts  by  their  own  efforts,  and  givet^em  an 
Interest  in  Nature  that  will  never  die.  The  text  treats  of  Birds,  Insects,  Plants,  Mineral- 
ogy, Geology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  and  Meteorology.  It  leads  to  and  prepares 
for  the  rational  study  of  Geography.  An  outline  of  Science  Course  in  connection  with- Geogra- 
phy, in  the  first  pages  of  the  book.  Is  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  teachers.  Price  by  mail, 
50  cents. 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 


307  and  309  Wabash  Avenue, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Great  M  War. 


If  yon  send  15  cento  to  the  nndertigned,  yon  will 
receiTe  by  return  mail  <*I1  ART'S  OUTLINB  AND 
nBTHOD,*'  for  teaching  the  Civil  War.    Address 

THOS.  W.  HAKT, 
Co.  Sapt.  of  Schools,  Vandalia,  Illinois, 
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A  First  Book  in  Algebra. 

By  Wallace  G.  Botdrn,  A.M.,  Sub-Master  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 
Introductory  price,  60  cents. 

An  Algebra  for  the  Grammar  School. 

This  new  work  has  beea  eapeclally  prepared  U>  meet  the  demand  for  a  text-booh  in  Algebra 
suited  to  the  Deeds  and  methods  ot  [nitructiOD  in  the  upper  Rrammar  grades.  It  li  thoroughl; 
elementarT  In  plan,  furnishes  a  large  number  and  varletr  ot  problems,  and  presents  the  subject 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  develop  from  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  arlthinetic  a  larger  and  broader 
view  of  numbers  and  tbeir  reiatlona. 

Tbongh  prtmarllf  designed  for  the  grammar  school,  It  ma;,  with  equal  satlafactlon,  be  used 
ia  any  school  of  Alg/ier  grade  where  a  tborougbly  primarf  work  Id  Algebra  Is  desired.  U-<  place 
has  not  hitherto  been  filled  by  aor  text-book  on  the  market 

We  also  publish— Z%e  Normal  Course  in  Number, 
Ihe  Normal  Course  in  Beading, 
The  World  and  Its  People  Series  of 
6eographic€U  Readers, 

»  for  Schools,  Acad- 

SILVER,  BDRDETl'  &  CO.,  Pnblishere, 

•6i-a64  Wabaah  Ave.,  Chicago. 
BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  PHILADELJ>HIA. 

couldn't  aside  anythins  tuloak.  FoDudatlast. — Citr  Sports taan — "n»*eTi)Q 

«—  i„    T~..».    ..n,..  .....^otnn,  ........  nu...      Been  anything  worth  shooting  ataroundheret" 

George-"The  Trailing  Arbutus?    What  the—      •">""""■ 

oh,  I  see!  You   mean   the  Mayflower."      Mrs.  .  „_„  „.,,„„„  „,  \(„m„.,„>.   -di^^.^.  m. 


Inn-Tents — "Yes,  but  Mayflower  Is  so  horridly 


tory   Stories"  Is   oearly  ready   for   the   trade. 


■nlgar."-BosW»i  Trontcrtpt.  „/^^g  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^„'^  ^^J„  ^^  ^^^  „^ 

A  map  of  the  heavens,  suited  to  everyday  in      waiting  to  fill,  will  be  patient  Jnst  a  little 
the  year,  for  50  cents.  longer. 

Nelson's  First  Science  Reader 

This  new  book  designed  for  Supple  men  tafy 
work  has  many  distinctive  features  which  rec- 
ommend It  to  any  progressive  teacher. 

Tbe  Print  U  Large . 

The  Plotnra*  are  trota  Natare. 

Tb*ra  U  ■  Platnre  witli  EveiT  t«MOB. 

The  Santwioea  are  la  CUld  LansBBC- 

Tbe  8eat*iieaa  are  Short  aad  Intealtod  la 

A  roue  T&onKbt. 
The7  ara  abont  Tbloa;*  of  which  the  OblM- 

ran  Ilka  to  Talh. 

The  mechanical  part  of  the  book  Is  excel- 
lent.  Low  rates  tor  introductloo.  Bound  in 
boards,  SO  cents;  In  clolb,  25  cents. 


A.  FLANAGAN,      262  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


AD  VERTISEMEN  TS 


BabnIPrafitabU. 


Small  SAtiagt  fluki  La'g»Btt«M 


the  illinois 
Building  and  Loan 

ASSOCiATiON 

BLOOUINQTON,        -  ILLINOIS 

111  VERY  T£ACHER  Bhoold  save  a  part  of  his  earn- 
li    Inge  each  month. 

Oar  five  jears'  experience  shows  t,hat  oar  stock  will 
matore  in  n  timeDOt  exceeding  seven  years. 

Ten  shares  of  stock  costs  95.83^  per  month.  In  84 
months  the  cost  is  $490.  The  stock,  when  matured,  is 
worth  $1,000,  giving  a  profit  of  $510. 

CanH  yon  save  in  this  systematic  and  safe  manner, 
S5.83^  per  month? 

For  further  information,  call  on  or  address 

OWEN  SOOTT,  SeORETART, 

BLOOMINarON,  ILL. 

BomDiHGfltOfiH  AssociATioK 

BL00MIII6T0N,  ILL. 


ItllDCEST  RSSOCIATIOH  IH  IIiblHOIS 

ONLY  47  MONTHS  OLD. 

Ass«t8,  Jan.  1,  1894,        ^         $1,119,069.74 
]«0t  Pfofits,         *■  ^  203,669.04 

Monthly  payments  on  Stock,  55  cents 
per  Share  of  $100. 

For  Stock,  address       W.  ft.  FITZWILLIAM,  Sec'y. 

HOM.  J.  H.  RnwELL,  Pres.         F.  M.  Fuhk,  Treas. 

iJ.  A.  Eii8BNBBa«»cii,y-Pres.    £noch  Brock,  Sec.  &  Att'y 

The  Columbian 
liOAN  Association 

HOKB  oprioB: 
•LOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


DS.  WU.  BAL.  Frei. 


CB48.  B.  X7ZIBAST,  Sec. 


DESIRABLE,  because  it  provides  for  saving 
what  is  usually  squandered. 

PROFITABLE,  because  fuuds  are  kept  con- 
stantly active. 


ACE  NTS  WANTED.    Gall  on  or  address 

ENOOH  BROCK, 


'Y. 


The  PEOPLE'S 

NATIONAL 

Building  i  Loan  Association 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILL 


The  only  Aasociatloa  that  sella  but  one  class  of  stock, 
aod  does  not  take  part  of  every  payment  for  expenae. 

The  only  equitable  plan .  « 

Tht  ideal  plan  for  the  atockholder.    If  you  carry  Build- 
iogand  Loan  stock,  you  want  it  in  "The  People's." 

AGENTS  WANTED.    You  can  make  money  by  spend- 
ing year  spare  time  in  telling  stock. 

Call  on  or  addrcaa 

C.  F.  SHINKLB,  Secretary. 


BLOOURGTOI  STATE  KUTDiL 

•  BoildiDg  •  and  •  Loan  •  Association  • 

•LOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

26  cents  per  week  will  miitore  one  share  to  $100  in  5  years. 
15  cents  per  week  will  mature  one  share  toflOQ  in  64  y^  arv. 
$130  per  year  will  secure  $l,COO  in  5  years.    Profit,  $70  per 

year 
$78  per  year  will  secure  $1,000  in  64  years. 
A  fixed  rate  of  interest  and  premium  make  time  of  matur; 

ily  certain. 
No  Advance  Membership  Fee  Charged. 

Teachers,  "Put  Money  In  Thy  Purse." 

We  issue  Prepaid  Stock. 

Write  for  further  information  to 

CHAS.  H.  EVERHART,  Secretary. 


Hon.  a.  B.  Stsvbnson. 
President 

T.  J.  BCMN, 

Secretary. 


Hon.  John  Eddt, 

Vice  President. 
F.  L.  BuNN, 

Treasurer. 


IflTER-STflTE 

Building  atid  Lioan 

ASSOCIATIOfl 

BLOOMINQTON.    -    ILLINOIS 


CAPITAL.  S20,000.000.00 

THE  CITIZENS' 

SdYings,  Loan^BnlldiDg 

ASSOCIATION 

OF   NORMAL,  ILL. 


Authorized  Capital,  $200,000 

Sharea,  $100  Bach. 

Monthly  Psymenta,  Fifty  Cents  per  Sb^re. 

NO  MBMBERSHIP  FEB. 

JEROME  CHIPMAN,  Secretary. 
E.  C.  HBWETT,  President. 

•ECONOMY  IS  A  GREAT  REVENUE*' 


BllTS7MoC0UIX0S,Frfi. 


WK.  E.  BIA7I8«  Sie'y. 


THE  EQUITABLE 

Loan  •and  *  Investment 

ASSOCIATION 

BLOOMINQTON,  iLUNOIS 


SubsGVibod  Cepital  Stoek,  $5,000,000 


Profita  Earned  Larger  than  any  other  Association. 

Inquire  about  our  Prepaid  Stock  Certificates;  they  are 
Superior  Investmenta. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  ON  MYTHOLOGY. 


]V[VtHS  OF  GREECE  AHD  t^O]«[E. 

•■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■•■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a 

438  pages,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

The  &\xti  of  this  book  Is  to  present  a  complete  and  entertaining  account  of  Grecian 'and  Roman 
mythology,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader  will  appreciate  its  great  influence  upon  litera- 
tute  and  art.  The  work  contains  an  analysis  of  myths  in  the  light  of  philology  and  com- 
parative mythology.  It  is  illustrated  with  seventy  elegant  full-pago  engravings  of  notable 
works  of  art,  and  it  contains  many  quotations  from  standard  literature  relating  to  the 
subject. 


SKINNER'S 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

READINGS  IN  FOIiK-I^ORE. 


44S  pages,  $1.00. 

This  work  consists  of  short  studies  in  the  mythology  of  America,  (^reat  Britain,  the  Norse 
countries,  Germany,  India,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  with  notes  of  literature  and  extracLs 
from  notable  works  relating  to  the  same.  Extended  selections  are  given  from  Tennyson, 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  William  Morris,  Swinburne,  Moore,  Byron,  Browning,  Emerson,  Goettie, 
Schiller,  Matthew  Arnold,  Bayard  Taylor,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  others;  and  there  are, 
besides,  a  large  number  of  short  and  pertinent  quotations  from  standard  authors.  The 
nature,  value,  and  interpretation  of  folk-lore  arc  clearly  presented,  and  the  various  subjects 
are  shown  in  their  relation  to  the  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music  of  the  present 
lime. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  DR.  WHITE. 
SCHOOIi 

•■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■I 

MANAGEMENT. 


A  Practical  Treatise  for  Teachers,  and  all  other  persons  interested  in  the  right  training  of  the 
young.     By  Emkrson  E.  Whitk,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

Price  $1.00. 

In  this  now  book  Pr.  While  gives  the  result  of  twenty-five  years  of  observation.  lie  considers, 
lirst,  school  govornmont,  and  second,  moral  training,  and  these  topics  form  the  main 
divisions  of  the  book.  It  is  not  a  book  of  methods  of  instruction,  yet  the  means  described 
for  the  conduct  of  the  school  will,  if  followed,  have  a  potent  influence  on  the  teaching 
power  of  the  reader. 

Every  teacher  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book.  By  mail  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  prfce» 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

S2J'S3f   WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO. 

NEW  YORK.  CINCINNATI.  CHiOAGO^ 


Vol  zm.,  No.  8. 


APRIL,  1894. 


Whole  Jfo.  147, 


Public -School 

Journal. 

^  J^ln^'      /IMD  CLOSE  SUPCRYISIOM.         ^^ 


yc'/olrJU  E  ytTFj?^ 


TChMS   »1.50  AYEAR:i5CtMT5ANUMBCR'. 

iPUBlIC-SCHOOL  PUBLlSHiri<3  CO^ 

,-  BLOOMlHQTOn-  **• 


id-dMi  mill  mUMr  U  Bloomlngton,  DliDoU. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


lAprU, 


LITHOGRAPHED- £jipi01TlflS~''''iJ^^° 


For  Colleges 
-.'.  Academies 

•     •       ^niVATC,  ItuSLiC.  m:OH«  AMO 
COMMON 

•••.  Schools 

•••.  Societies,  Etc. 


! 


It  costs  very  little,  if  any,  more  to  have  a  diploma  that  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  than  it  does  to  have  an  ordinary  one.  it  is  pretty 
good  logic  to  suppose  you  can  do  better  with  an  establishment  that 
makes  a  specialty  of  this  work  than  you  can  with  a  concern  that 
gets  an  occasional  order.  We  were  the  first  In  the  country  to 
make  a  specialty  of  dlplomast  and  we  have  been  keeping  in 
the  lead  ever  since.  Our  last  year's  line  was  the  best  by  far  ever 
shown  by  any  one,  but  we  have  added  some  new  designs  this  year 
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WALKS  ABROAD.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLSY  SMITH,  f 


My  grandmother  was  the  possessor  of 
several  accomplishments  that  were  some- 
what rare  among  women,  even  in  her  day 
and  generation.  She  was  a  deft  weaver, 
and  could  turn  out  all  sorts  of  curious 
patterns  from  her  loom;  she  made  all 
the  starch  used  in  the  family,  and  knew 
how  to  prepare,  metheglin;  and  she  could 
make  a  turkey  so  fat  that  it  could  not 
walk,  but  had  to  lie  continuously  on  its 
side,  in  the  dark,  in  the  cellar,  for  two 
weeks  before  Thanksgiving  1 

But  by  far  the  most  unique  of  her  at- 
tainments was  her  ability  to  use  a  jack- 
knifa  With  this  tool  of  tools,  she  was 
an  expert  of  experts;  and,  amongst  the 
heirlooms  that  are  still  left  in  our  family, 
there  are  many  silent  and  yet  most  elo- 
quent testimonials  to  her  ability  as  a 
cunning  worker  with  this  handiest  of  all 
implements  when  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  knows  how  to  use  it.  However,  I 
started  out  not  for  the  purpose  of  eulogiz- 
ing my  grandmother,  dear  old  soul  though 
she  was,  nor  yet  of  writing  an  essay  on 
the  jack-knife  and  its  uses,  but  for  an- 
other purpose  altogether,  which  I  must 
get  around  to  before  my  space  is  all 
tfted  up  on  preliminaries. 

What  I  set  out  to  say  is,  that  I  remem- 
ber this  old  lady  aforesaid  once  gave  me 
a  few  lessons  in  whittling,  that  I  have 
always  been  thankful  for,  and  which  I 
have  been  able  to  turn  to  most  excellent 
use  more  than  once,  in  making  my  way 
along  the  devious  pathways  that  I  have 
had  to  trudge  over  in  my  journey  thus 
far  through  life.  But  of  all  the  instruc- 
tion she  gave  me  in  the  use  of  the  jack- 
knife,  there  was  one  thing  she  taught  me 
that  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  me, 
as  follows: 


^Copyright  bj  Wax,  Hawley  Smith,  1808. 


She  called  me  to  her  one  day  and  told 
me  that  they  were  going  to  make  cider 
that  afternoon,  and  she  wanted,  me  to 
whittle  a  plug  to  Gt  a  hole  in  the  end  of 
the  cider-barrel.  She  had  a  pine  stick  in 
her  hand,  to  make  the  plug  out  of,  and 
had  already  split  it  out  to  somewhere 
near  the  size  it  would  have  to  be  to  fit 
the  hole.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  make 
it  round  and  smooth.  It  struck  me  that 
it  was  an  easy  job,  and  I  set  to  work  at 
it  with  a  vim — a  confident  boy's  vim. 

The  stick  was  easy  whittling,  and  I 
made  the  shavings  curl  up  in  great  shape, 
the  old  lady  standing  by  and  looking  on 
without  saying  a  word.  Presently,  as  I 
turned  the  stick  so  that  I  was  whittling 
'^against  the  grain,"  my  knife  caught  too 
deep  into  the  wood,  and  before  I  knew  it 
I  had  split  off  so  thick  a  shaving  that  I 
had  made  the  plug  too  small  for  the  hole 
one  way!  The  thing  was  ruined  beyond 
repair,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  get  a  new  piece  of  wood  and  begin  all:' 
over  again. 

And  then  it  was  that  the  old  lady  got 
in  her  work  which  has  stayed  with  me  so 
effectually  during  all  the  years  since  that 
far  day.  She  said,  as  she  took  the  ruined 
piece  of  wood  out  of  my  hand,  **  Willie^ 
you  must  learn  to  whittle  a  thin  shaving/** 

And  I  have  been  trying  to  learn  how 
to  do  just  that^  ever  since;  but,  oh,  the 
timber  I  have  spoiled  meanwhile,  and  the 
plugs  that  I  have  whittled  at,  that  leaked 
on  one  side  because  I  cut  too  deeply 
there  ! 

You  whittle  too,  sometimes,  do  you 
not,  beloved  ? 

Well,  I  see  it  everywhere,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  school-rooms  that  I  keep 
dropping  into,  as   I   go  here  and  there, 

tAathor  of  Brolntion  of  Dodd. 
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walking  abroad.  I  saw  it  yesterday,  in 
a  school-room  away  down  in  Tennesee, 
where  we  were  for  a  day.  It  was  a  young 
teacher  that  did  it — one  who  was  as  new 
to  the  business  she  had  in  hand  as  I  was  to 
whittling  a  plug  for  a  cider  barrel,  when- 
grandmother  set  me  to  work  on  that  appar- 
rently  easy  task — though  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  intimating  that  young 
teachers  only  make  mistakes  of  this  sort. 
I  have  seen  old  ones  who  have  been  at  it 
for  years,  and  who  have  spoiled  nearly 
every  piece  of  timber  they  have  put  knife 
to.  It  is  not  always  a  question  of  years 
and  experience,  though  these,  of  course, 
have  great  weight  in  the  matter  of  ac- 
quiring expertness  in  the  whittling  busi- 
ness. 

This  young  teacher  that  I  was  speak- 
ing of,  was  just  doing  her  first  work  in 
teaching  a  class  to  cut  pasteboard  and 
fold  it  into  a  required  form.  The  special 
work  the  children  had  in  hand  was  the 
making  of  a  cone  that  should  be  two 
inches  at  the  base,  and  have  a  perpendic- 
ular height  of  six  inches.  Now  it  seems 
as  though  that  were  a  very  easy  thing  to 
do;  or,  at  least,  to  teach  children  to  do, 
especially  as  the  dimensions  for  marking 
off  the  pattern,  and  the  directions  for 
cutting  and  folding  were  all  printed  in  a 
book  which  the  teacher  had  right  before 
her  all  the  time.  It  was  almost  as  easy 
as  to  whittle  a  pine  plug  for  a  cider  bar- 
rel. And  yet  what  thick  shavings  that 
girl  whittled,  and  how  much  timber  she 
spoiled — or  let  her  pupils  spoil — during 
the  half  hour  I  saw  her  at  her  work  I 

I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  go  into 
details,  and  yet  perhaps  it  is  the  best 
way  to  get  at  what  I  want  to  say.  And, 
now  that  I  have  written  it  down,  I  know 
that  It  is  details  that  I  need  to  tajk  about, 
for  it  is  just  there  this  girl  broke  down. 
She  was  not  <<  up''  on  the  details  of  what 
she  was  trying  to  do.  She  knew  what 
she  wanted  to  get  donej  but  how  to  do 
what  she  wanted  done — there  was  the 
rub. 

Her  pupils  were  well  provided  with 
apparatus  and  material,  just  as  grand- 
mother gave  me  a  good  stick  to  whittle 
and  a  sharp  knife  to  whittle  with.  They 
had,  each  of  them,  a  ruler,  a  square,  a 
pair  of  compasses,  a  pencil,  a  pair  of 
scissors,  a  penknife,  some  mucilage,  and 
a  nice  piece  of  cardboard  of  the  required 
size.    (These  pupils  were  doing  about  the 


third  or  fourth  year's  work.)  Now  with 
that  for  a  <  4ay  out, "  it  would  seem  aa 
though  it  were  an  easy  thing  to  get  re- 
sults that  were  worth  while.  And  yet 
you  should  have  seen  the  results.  Per- 
haps you  have  seen  the  likes  in  your  own 
school-room ! 

Let  me  tell  the  whole  story.  Thete 
were  about  forty  pupils  in  the  room,  each 
one  of  whom  tried  to  make  a  pasteboard 
cone  two  inches  at  the  base  and  six  inches 
high.  After  they  had  worked  for  half  an 
hour,  I  went  around  and  inspected  the 
work  they  had  done.  And  out  of  the  lot 
I  found  just  two  cones  that  were  complete 
and  of  the  required  dimensions  !  That 
was  all.  The  rest  varied  all  the  way 
from  one  inch  to  three  inches  at  the  base, 
and  from  three  to  nine  inches  in  height ! 
And  yet  they  all  tried  (for  they  did  try, 
all  of  them),  to  make  the  same  thing  in 
the  same  way.  Their  uniform  purpose 
was  to  whittle  a  plug  to  fit  the  same 
sized  bung  hole.  But  oh,  the  leaks  when 
the  barrel  was  filled  1 

And  these  failures  were  largely  the 
teacher's  fault,  and  came  because  she  did 
not  know  how  to  whittle  a  class  exercise 
to  fit  the  needs  of  her  cls^s.  She  had 
not  learned  the  art  of  <'  whittling  a  thin 
shaving"  in  the  class-room.  When  she 
cut  against  the  grain  of  the  children's 
ability  to  comprehend,  she  split  off  great 
chunks  of  lack  of  understanding,  on  their 
part,  and  what  leaks  resulted  in  their 
work  from  her  blunder.  Think  of  it, — 
only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  work 
would  pass  muster! 

And  yet,  think  not  that  this,  teacher 
was  a  sinner  above  all  others.  As  said 
the  Master,  about  the  men  on  whom  the 
tower  of  Siloam  fell,  **  Except  ye  repent 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish,"  and  as  I 
look  over  my  own  work  as  a  teacher  I  can 
see  so  much  glass  in  the  house  I  have 
lived  in,  that  I  dare  not  throw  very 
many  stones,  even  at  this  poor  girl's 
back  window. 

And  still  the  fact  remains  that  she  was 
to  blame.  The  trouble  with  her  work 
was  that  she  whittled  too  deep  and  too 
fast.  She  didn't  tell  the  children  definUdy 
enough  just  what  to  do  and  Just  how  U> 
do  it  She  told  them  too  many  things  at 
once,  and  she  did  not  take  pains  enough 
to  see  that  they  each  understood  just 
what  they  were  to  do,  from  the  word 
<*go."     In  fact,  there  was  no  word  *'go" 
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about  it.     This  is  what   she  did.     She 
said: 

**  Now,  children,  I  want  you  each  to 
make  a  cone  like  this, ''  and  she  held  up 
before  them  a  cone  she  had  herself  made, 
which  was  all  well  and  good.  And  she 
went  on:  <*Now,  you  want  to  put  a  dot 
near  the  top  of  your  pasteboard,  and 
draw  a  perpendicular  line  down  the  sheet, 
from  this  dot,  five  and  ono-fourth  inches 
long.  Then  draw  a  horizontal  line  six 
and  one-eighth  inches  long  at  the  base  of 
the  perpendicular,  having  the  perpen- 
dicular bisect  this  line  at  right  angles. 
Then  join  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  to 
each  extremity  of  the  horizontal  line,  by 
means  of  a  straight  line.  Then  take 
your  compasses  and  set  them  the  length 
of  the  line  that  joins  the  apex  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  draw  an  arc  of  a  circle 
that  shall  reach  from  end  to  end  of  the 
base  line.  Then  extend  the  perpendicu. 
lar  till  it  is  one  inch  below  the  point  of 
intersection  of  this  line  and  the  arc  of  the 
circle  you  have  drawn.  Then  set  your 
compasses  one  inch  apart,  and,  using  the 
lower  end  of  the  perpendicular  as  a  cen- 
ter, describe  a  circle  about  this  point. 
Then  take  your  scissors  and  cut  on  the 
diagonal  lines,  on  the  line  that  forms  the 
arc,  and  also  around  the  small  circle, 
being  careful  not  to  entirely  sever  the 
small  circle  from  the  arc,  to  which  it 
should  remain  attached." 

There,  that  is  substantially  what  she 
said,  in  much  less  time  than  it  has  taken 
me  to  write  it,  and  it  was  all  the  direc- 
tion she  gave  the  children,  other  than 
drawing  a  large  diagram  of  the  lines  on 
the  board — a  diagram  which  was  several 
times  as  large  as  the  one  the  pupils  were 
to  make.  What  shavings  I  Rather,  what 
chunks  of  mental  cord- wood  she  chopped 
ofif  from  the  plug  she  was  trying  to 
whittle  1  What  wonder  the  results  were 
what  thev  were.  The  marvel  to  me  was 
that  even  two  got  their  work  right! 

And  yet  I  see  quantities  of  such  work 
as  this  in  the  school  rooms  I  go  into.  Of 
course,  it  doesn^  all  show  up  as  plainly 
as  this  did,  because  the  results  are  not  as 
concrete  as  in  this  case — are  not  tangible, 
as  they  were  here.  But  the  work  is  just 
as  bungling;  the  shavings  are  just  as 
thick. 

iDdeed,  it  was  not  until  I  got  out  of  the 
school-room,  and  began  to  work  where 
I  had  to  pay  my  own  bills,  that  I  realized 


how  hard  it  is  to  teach  so  as  to  get  re- 
sults that  will  not  bankrupt  the  teacher. 
But  when  I  got  into  our  mill,  and  put  a 
boy  to  work  upon  a  board  that  had  cost 
me  two  dollars,  up  to  the  point  where  he 
took  it  in  hand,  and  then  had  to  run 
this  risk  of  his  ruining  it  by  the  work  he 
had  to  do  on  it,  and  I  had  to  stand  the 
loss  if  he  did  spoil  it — why,  then  the 
thing  began  to  take  hold  of  me,  and  I 
began  to  study  the  art  of  teaching  to 
some  purpose.  And  to  save  my  costly 
boards,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  the 
work  out  of  the  boys,  that  was  what  gave 
me  a  test  of  my  teaching  ability  such  as 
I  never  knew  anything  about. 

And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
were  my  paltry  boards  when  compared 
with  the  timber  the  school  teacher  works 
with  five  days  in  the  week,  for  nine 
months  in  the  yearl  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  shiver,  just  to  think  about  it.  But 
^  it  was  a  great  school  for  me,  just  this 
working  with  boys  and  board;  and  the  ex- 
perience taught  me  infinitely  more  about 
the  real  art  of  pedagogy  than  I  ever 
learned  from  all  the  books  on  that  branch 
of  science  that  I  have  ever  read.  For  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  our  bookkeeper 
showed  me  a  balance  sheet  that  noted 
a  loss  of  dollars  and  dollars,  and  which 
loss  came  because  of  ^< waste  in  construc- 
tion in  the  shop;''  when  I  saw  the  cold  and 
rigid  figures  which  I  could  neither  stare 
nor  bluff  out  of  countenance;  when  they 
looked  me  right  in  the  eye  and  said: 
<<You  have  had  so  much  material,  out  of 
which  you  should  have  produced  so  much 
out-put,  whereas  you  have  only  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  so  much  out  of  it,  and 
you  are  charged  with  the  balance. "  I 
say,  when  I  saw  this,  and  felt  it  in  my 
pocket-book,  why  then  the  real  condition 
of  things  took  hold  of  me  in  a  way 
that  meant  something. 

And  I  wish  there  were  some  way 
that  poor  work  in  the  school -room  could 
be  brought  home  to  the  teacher  in  as 
patent  and  persuading  a  manner  as  my 
poor  shop- work  was  rolled  back  upon  me. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  any  such  way?  Yes, 
I  believe  there  is,  only  it  is  lon^^er  in 
coming  around,  that  is  all.  The  chief 
difference  is  that  the  books  are  not 
promptly  kept,  and  the  balance  sheets 
are  not  taken  off  every  thirty  days,  that 
is  all.  But  the  books  are  kept  somewhere 
and  some  day  they  voiU  show  up,  and  toe 
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$hall  be  forced  to  see  what  kind  of  shav- 
ings we  are  whittling. 

How  are  f/ou  whittling,  beloved?  Look 
at  your  stick,  and  do  not  forget  that 
thick  shavings  mean  waste  and  destruc- 
tion and  loss,  and  that  somebody  has  to 
pay  for  all  these  things  sometime.  And 
happy  are  ye,  yea  thrice  blessed,  if  you 
can  fashion   the  children  that  are  com- 


mitted to  your  hands  so  that  they  shall  fill 
the  places  that  you  are  set  to  fit  them  for. 
Don't  get  blue  about  it,  though  it  is 
enough  to  give  one  thQ  blues  sometimes, 
this  difference  between  requirement  and 
fulfillment:  but  if  you  continue  to  whittle 
in  the  school-room,  I  commend  to  you  a 
never-ending  study  of  the  art  of  whittling 
a  thin  shaving. 


THE  TWO  DEVICES. 

TBAN8LATBD  FROM  THE  FBBNCH  BT  MRS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


Two  young  men  were  standing  in  the 
diligence  office  at  Cernay  waiting  for  the 
coach  to  Kaysersberg.  Both  were  about 
the  same  age  (twenty-four  years).  The 
one  was  small  in  stature,  with  a  dark 
skin,  quick  in  his  movements,  and  mani- 
festing an  impatience  that  betrayed  at  a 
glance  his  southern  origin;  the  other,  on 
thje  contrary,  was  stout,  and  of  a  fresh, 
'  blonde  complexion  that  showed  him  to  be 
a  complete  type  of  the  French  Alsacian, 
in  which  is  found  the  French  impetuosity 
tempered  with  the  German's  amiability. 
Each  had  a  small  trunk.  Upon  one  was 
written,  "Henry  Fortin,  Marseilles."  At 
the  four  corners,  upon  the  wax  which 
bore  the  impress  of  his  seal,  was  this  de- 
vice: **My  Rights."  Upon  the  other 
was  the  name,  "Joseph  Mulzen,  Stras- 
burg;"  having  for  a  device  the  single 
word,  "Charity." 

The  officer  approached  to  register  their 
names,  when  Henry  asked  him  to  weigh 
the  trunks.  He  declared  that  it  would 
be  done  at  Kaysersberg,  but  the  young 
man  insisted  that  such  a  formality  would 
be  annoying  at  the  moment  of  arrival, 
adding  that  it  was  his  right  to  have  it 
done  now.  The  officer,  thus  pressed,  be- 
came obstinate.  Joseph  tried  in  vain  to 
appease  them,  and  suggested  to  Henry 
that  they  had  only  time  to  dine  before 
the  hour  for  starting.  But  the  Marseil- 
lais  never  gave  up  when  he  thought  he 
was  right — and  he  never  thought  other- 
wise. The  dispute  continued  till  the  of- 
ficer, becoming  tired,  left  for  home. 
Henry  tried  to  continue  the  quarrel  with 
the  clerk,  but  fortunately  he  spoke  only 
German.  So  there  was  nothing  left  for 
Henry  to  do  but  to  follow  his  companion 
to  the  inn,  and  wreak  his  ill  humor  upon 
him. 


"Why  did  you  not  support  me  against 
that  pig-head?" 

"It  seems  to  me,"  replied  Joseph, 
smiling,  "that  I  ought  rather  to  have 
supported  him  against  you ;  you  piled  up 
arguments  as  if  it  was  a  question  that 
was  to  compromise  your  fortune  or  your 
honor." 

"Is  it  best,  in  your  opinion,  to  permit 
people  to  trample  upon  your  rights?" 

"When  the  right  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  being  defended." 

"Ah!  there  you  are!"  interrupted 
Henry,  with  warmth.  "You  are  always 
ready  to  yield.  In  place  of  regarding 
the  world  as  a  place  of  confiict,  you  look 
upon  it  as  a  social  community  where  one 
must  always  be  polite. " 

"No,"  said  Joseph,  "but  as  a  great 
ship  where  each  passenger  owes  to  all 
others  tolerance  and  good  will.  Each 
man  is  my  friend  until  he  declares  him- 
self my  enemy." 

"And  I  esteem  him  my  enemy  until  he 
proves  himself  my  friend,"  declared 
Henry;  "it  is  a  prudence  that-  has  al- 
ways succeeded  with  me,  and  I  recom- 
mend you  to  adopt  it. " 

While  thus  conversing,  the  two  cousIds 
arrived  at  the  White-Horse  Inn.  Ths 
dining-room  into  which  they  entered  was 
without  guests,  but  a  large  table  was  set 
at  one  end,  and  the  hostess  came  in  with 
covers  for  three.  Henry  ordered  her  to 
add  two  for  Joseph  and  mmself . 

< '  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me,  but  we  can- 
not serve  you  here. " 

"  Why?  "  asked  the  young  man. 

"Because  the  persons  who  have  or- 
dered these  covers  desire  to  eat  alone." 

"Let  them  be  served  in  their  rooms 
then,"  brusquely  responded  Henry;  "This 
is  a  common  room  and  table;  all  travelers 
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have    a    right    to    enter    here    and   be 
served. " 

**What  is  the  difference  whether  we 
eat  in  this  room  or  another?''  asked 
Joseph. 

<<And  what  difference  does  it  make  to 
these  persons  if  we  are  here? "  replied 
Henry. 

**They  came  before  the  gentleman," 
explained  the  hostess. 

'<Then  those  who  come  first  make  the 
law  in  your  inn?  "  asked  Henry. 

*»But  we  know  these  people." 

'<And  you  will  treat  them  better  than 
us?" 

**  Monsieur  ought  to  understand  that 
when  it  is  a  question  of  custom — " 

*<Other  travelers  must  submit  to  their 
caprices?  " 

**We  will  serve  you  in  another  room — " 

**With  the  remains  of  the  dinner  of 
the  three  privileged  customers?  " 

The  hostess  seemed  offended. 

*^  If  monsieur  fears  a  bad  dinner  at  the 
White- Horse,  there  are  other  inns  in 
Cernay,"  she  said. 

^*That  is  what  I  was  thinking," 
quickly  replied  Henry,  taking  his  hat, 
and  without  listening  to  Joseph,  who 
tried  to  detain  him,  he  left  the  hotel. 

Mulzen  concluded  to  let  him  take  care 
of  himself,  and  asked  to  be  served  with- 
out delay,  in  another  room.  But  just  as 
he  was  passing  out  the  three  persons  en- 
tered. It  was  an  elderly  lady  with  her 
niece,  and  a  man  about  fifty  years  old 
who  served  them  as  protector.  The 
hostess,  who  was  telling  them  what  had 
passed,  suddenly  stopped  at  sight  of  Jo- 
seph. He  saluted  them  and  was  about 
to  pass  on,  when  the  gentleman  stopped 
him,  and  said  with  great  good  nature: 
**I  am  sorry  for  the  trouble  we  have 
caused  you.  In  asking  to  dine  alone,  we 
wished  to  avoid  guests  whose  conversa- 
tion and  manners  might  annoy  the  ladies, 
but  not  to  drive  away  travelers  from  the 
White-Horse,  as  your  friend  seemed  to 
think ;  and  to  prove  it,  I  beg  you  to  sit 
at  this  table  with  us." 

Joseph    disclaimed    any  objection    to 

*their  very  natural  precaution,  and  asked 

to  be  excused;   but  Mr.  Rosman  insisted 

in  a  tone  so  frank  and  earnest  that  he 

thought  it  his  duty  to  comply. 

The  elder  lady,  who  seemed  little  used 
to  traveling,  seated  herself  opposite  to 
Joseph,  with  her  niece,  and  drew  a  sigh. 


**Are  you  tired,  Charlotte?"  asked  Mr. 
Rosman. 

*<Am  I  tired! "  cried  she.  «*  To  pass  a 
whole  day  in  a  carriage  which  serves  you 
as  a  swing, — to  eat  at  odd  hours;  to  run 
all  sorts  of  dangers  (for  I  do  not  see  why 
we  were  not  overturned  a  hundred  times, 
the  diligence  tipped  so  much  and  so 
often)    ♦    ♦    ♦" 

**0h  well,  Charlotte,  you  do  not  like 
traveling,"  said  Mr.  Rosman,  gaily, 
<«but  I  hope  that  your  prejudice  will  not 
hold  out  before  this  soup;  there  is  none 
better  made  at  Fontaine. " 

Joseph  had  discreetly  remained  silent, 
but  Mr.  Rosman  addressed  him  several 
times  and  the  conversation  had  become 
general,  when  they  ,were  told  that  the 
diligence  was  waiting. 

On  arriving  at  the  oflBce,  Joseph  per- 
ceived his  cousin  running.  The  time  that 
Joseph  had  spent  in  eatings  Henry  had 
passed  visiting  the  inns  of  Cernay,  with- 
out finding  any  dinner  prepared;  and 
finally,  pressed  for  time,  he  had  been 
forced  to  buy  some  fruit  and  a  little 
bread,  which  he  ate  as  he  ran.  This  re- 
past had  not  softened  his  humor.  Joseph 
saw  it  and  said  nothing.  Then  came  the 
call  for  the  passengers,  and  they  prepared 
to  take  their  places,  when  the  officer  per- 
ceived  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  reg- 
istering the  young  men,  the  diligence  be- 
ing already  full. 

<»FullI"  repeated  Henry;  **but  you 
have  received  our  money  I" 

*»I  will  return  it,  monsieur,"  replied 
the  officer. 

<<Not  at  all,"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
*<since  you  have  accepted  it  there  is  a 
contract  between  us;  I  have  the  right  to 
go,  and  I  shall  go."  On  pronouncing 
these  words,  he  seized  the  strap  and 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  coach,  where 
he  found  an  empty  seat;  the  traveler  to 
whom  it  belonged  came  to  claim  it,  but 
Henry  persisted  in  declaring  that  no  one 
had  the  right  to  make  him  surrender  it. 
Joseph  tried  in  vain  to  reason  with  him. 
Henry,  whom  the  lost  dinner  had  embit- 
tered, persisted  in  his  resolution. 

^'Each  for  his  rights'  exclaimed  he; 
**that  is  my  motto.  Yours  is  ^ Charity,^ 
Be  charitable,  then,  if  you  wish;  I  claim 
only  to  be  just;  I  have  paid  for  this  seat, 
it  belongs  to  me,  I  shall  keep  it." 

The  traveler  whose  seat  he  had  taken, 
claimed  priority  of  possession ;  but  Henry, 
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who  was  a  lawyer,  replied  with  quota- 
tions f ro.m  the  law. 

They  remained  thus  for  some  time,  ex- 
changing violent  explanations,  and 
menaces,  while  Madam  Charlotte,  who 
heard  all  from  the  front  of  the  diligence, 
groaned  with  terror.  Finally,  Joseph 
proposed  to  the  officer  to  provide  a  car- 
riage for  himself  and  thedesposed  passen- 
ger. The  suggestion  was  accepted  and 
the  diligence  departed. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  December;  the 
air,  already  humid  and  cold,  grew 
colder  as  the  sun  set.  Henry,  accus- 
tomed to  the  sun  of  Provence,  in  vain 
buttoned  up  his  traveling  cloak  to  his 
chin;  he  shook  like  a  leaf;  his  lips  were 
blue;  his  teeth  chattj^red.  When  the  dili- 
gence arrived  at  Kaysersberg,  it  was  night. 
Henry  descended  from  his  seat,  half  dead 
with  cold,  and  gained  the  kitchen  of  the 
inn,  where  a  great  fire  was  blazing  up  the 
chimney.  Upon  entering,  he  saw  the 
hearth  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  travel- 
ers, among  whom  was  Joseph  and  the 
stranger  whose  place  he  had  appropri- 
ated. The  cab  furnished  by  the  officer 
had  conducted  them  by  a  shorter  route, 
and  they  had  arrived  a  half  hour  before. 
At  sight  of  the  sad  plight  of  his  cousin, 
Joseph  hastened  to  offer  him  his  chair. 
The  dispossessed  traveler,  could  not  help 
breaking  into  a  laugh: 

^^Parbleul  I  ought  to  thank  monsieur 
for  having  driven  me  from  the  top  of  the 
coach,"  said  he,  ^^because,  without  his 
usurpation,  I  should  have  been  frozen  in 
bis  place,  instead  of  being  warm  in  mine. " 
Henry  was  in  too  bad  a  humor  to  respond. 
He  seated  himself  before  the  fire  and 
proceeded  to  warm  himself. 

When  he  had  come  to  his  senses  a  lit- 
tle, he  asked  for  a  room  and  a  bed;  but 
the  inn  was  full  of  people.  Joseph  and 
his  companion,  although  they  had  arrived 
sooner,  had  themselves  found  but  one 
couch  which  the  first  had  generously  re- 
nounced in  favor  of  the  second.  But  af- 
ter many  questions  and  researches,  he 
found  a  vacant  bed  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers, but  it  was  occupied  by  some  guests 
who  refused  to  receive  a  stranger  into 
the  room. 

<*Have  they  hired  the  chamber  for 
themselves?"  demanded  Henry. 

**Not  at  all, "replied  the  inn-keeper. 

**Then  you  have  a  right  to  dispose  of 
the  vacant  bed." 


*» Without  doubt." 

<<Then  what  right  have  they  to  refuse 
a  companion  in  the  chamber?" 

<<They  give  no  reason;  all  four  seem  to 
be  troublesome  fellows,  and  no  one  would 
care  to  have  a  quarrel  with  them. " 

Henry  rose  quickly,  saying:  '*What 
weakness  I  For  my  part  I  will  not  pass  a 
night  without  sleep  because  it  suits  four 
strangers  to  monopolize  the  beds  in  your 
inn;  conduct  me  to  their  chamber;  they 
shall  listen  to  reason." 

He  had  taken .  his  cap  and  was  going 
with  the  inn-keeper:  but  Mr.  Bosman, 
who  had  come  to  seek  a  domestic  to  carry 
his  baggage,  heard  the  words  excbaaged 
between  the  two  cousins;  he  advanced 
toward  them  and  said  in  his  free  and 
lausrhing  way:  '*  Accept  a  bed  with  me; 
I  live  a  few  steps  away,  and  it  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  entertain  you." 
Henry  and  Joseph  bowed  and  thanked 
him,  but  in  very  different  tones;  Joseph 
was  happy,  and  even  joyous,  while  his 
companion  was  constrained,  though  polite. 
He  had  not  forgotten  that  Bosman  was 
the  first  cause  of  his  meager  dinner  at 
Cernay.  "Monsieur  is  very  kind,"  said 
he,  **but  I  would  not  cause  him  incoD- 
venience,  and  it  will  do  these  fellows 
good  to  give  them  a  lesson,  and  teach 
them  to  respect  the  rights  of  others." 

So  saying,  he  bowed  and  left  for  the 
chamber  occupied  by  the  colporters. 
Joseph,  fearing  some  quarrel,  followed 
him;  but  the  fellows  limited  themselves 
to  a  few  mutterings,  and  Henry  went  to 
bed.  Joseph,  reassured,  followed  Mr. 
Kosman,  who  had  waited  for  him. 

On  arriving  at  the  latter's  home,  he 
found  Madam  Charlotte  and  her  daughter, 
Louise,  preparing  the  tea  before  a  fire 
They  insisted  that  be  take  a  seat  at  the 
table  with  them,  and  Louise  served  the  tea. 
Madam  Charlotte  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey;  she  in- 
quired about  the  young  man  who  had 
taken  the  top  of  the  coach  by  assault, 
and  Mr.  Rosman  also  related  what  he 
had  done  at  the  inn. 

"Why,  he  seeks  quarrels  and  lawsuits 
everywhere,"   exclaimed    Madam    Char-* 
lotte;  "he  is  a  man  to  be  shunned  as  you 
would  the  fire. " 

"One  would  not  find  a  heart  more 
loyal,"  observed  Joseph.  "  He  only  fol- 
lows his  chosen  device  :  Each  for  his 
rights, " 
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''While  yours  is '  *  CAanYy , '  "  laugh- 
ingly replied  the  old  lady.  I  heard  it  all 
atCeroay." 

*«Do  you  travel  together?"  asked 
Rosman. 

"We  are  cousins,*'  responded  Joseph, 
^'axfd  we  came  to  Eaysersberg  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  a  will  to-mor- 
row." 

<<  A  will !"  repeated  Madam  Charlotte, 
astonished. 

**That  of  our  uncle,  Dr.  Harver,*'  Jo- 
seph replied. 

The  two  women  and  Mr.  Rosman  man- 
ifested great  surprise. 

**  Ah  !  you  are  relatives  of  the  Doc- 
tor ?'*  replied  the  latter,  scrutinizing  the 
young  man;  << Chance  could  not  better 
have  directed  you.  I  have  been  his  old 
companion,  and  his  most  intimate 
friend." 

Mulzen  had  never  seen  his  uncle,  and 
asked  many  questions  concerning  him; 
he  listened  with  sad  interest  to  what  they 
recounted  of  his  life  and  of  his  last  mo- 
ments, and  finally  went  to  his  chamber 
enchanted  with  his  hosts,  who  retired 
equally  satisfied  with  him. 

Fatigue  prolonged  his  slumber,  and 
when  he  awoke  it  was  already  late.  He 
dressed  in  haste  to  rejoin  his  cousin  with 
whom  he  was  to  go  to  the  notary ;  but  he 
found  the  latter  in  the  parlor,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Rosman  and  Henry,  whom  they 
had  sought.  Madam  Charlotte  and 
Louise  soon  appeared.  When  all  were 
there,  Mr.  Rosman  turned  towards  the 
young  men,  and  smilingly  said:  "No 
one  here  is  a  stranger  to  the  business 
that  has  brought  you  to  Kaysersberg, 
because  my  sister-in-law,  Charlotte  Re- 
vel, and  her  niece,  Louise  Armand,  whose 
tutor  I  am,  have  come,  like  you,  to  be 
present  at  the  reading  of  the  will  of  their 
brother  and  uncle,  Doctor  Harver. " 

The  two  young  men  bowed  to  the  la- 
dles, who  returned  the  salute. 

<< I  thought,"  continued  Mr.  Rosman, 
<  <  that  the  reading  of  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  the  Doctor  could  be  done 
here,  since  chance  has  thrown  all  the  in- 
terested parties  together. " 

Henry  made  a  sign  of  assent.  All  were 
seated,  and  the  notary  began  to  break  the 
seal  of  the  will  when  he  stopped,  and  said : 
*  'This  will  was  made  many  years  ago,  and 
in  the  last  months  of  his  life  Dr.  Harver 
expressed  to  me  many  times  his  intention 


to  destroy  it,  and  to  leav^  to  each  heir 
the  part  lawfully  his.  That  he  did  not 
do  it,  I  can  attribute  only  to  his  early 
death.  I  have  stated  this  fact,  to  clear 
my  conscience;  now,  1  ask  of  all,  whether 
you  will  accept  the  intention  of  the  Doc-  . 
tor,  and  annul,  by  common  consent,  the 
will,  before  any  one  knows  whether  he 
is  remembered  or  forgotten. 

This  strange  proposition  was  followed 
by  a  short  silence.  Mulzen  was  the  first 
to  speak.  <  «For  my  part, "  said  he,  *  *hav- 
ing  no  individual  right  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  departed,  I  cannot  regard  as 
a  sacrifice,  the  acceptance  of  an  equal 
share,  and  I  consent  willingly.'* 

*  <I  shall  raise  no  objection  on  my  part, '' 
said  Madam  Charlotte. 

«*And  I  consent  to  it,  in  the  name  of 
my  pupil,"  added  Mr.  Rosman. 

<*Then,"  said  the  notary,  turning  to 
Henry,  «*there  remains  only  Mr.  Fortin." 

Henry  seemed  embarrassed,  and  said: 
**I  have,  like  my  cousin,  no  reason  to 
hope  for  a  favorable  mention  in  the  will, 
and  for  that  reason  I  must  object.  To 
destroy  in  advance  the  will  of  the  Doctor, 
is  to  attack  at  the  same  time  the  right  of 
the  testator,  and  that  of  the  unknown 
legatee. " 

**We  will  say  no  more  then,"  said  the 
notary,  '^Unanimity  alone  could  legalize 
my  proposition;  and  as  monsieur  objects, 
we  will  open  the  will." 

At  these  words,  he  tore  open  the  en- 
velope and  read  as  follows: 

**Of  the  four  heirs  who  can  lay  claim 
to  my  estate,  I  know  only  two,  my  sis- 
ter, Charlotte  Revel,  and  my  niece, 
Louise  Armand.  But  both  these  have 
had  for  a  long  time  but  one  interest,  as 
they  have  but  one  heart;  and  are,  in 
reality,  but  one  person ;  so  I  have  really 
on  that  side  but  one  heir,  Louise.  My 
first  intention  was  to  leave  all  that  I 
possess  to  her;  but  between  my  two 
nephews  one  might  be  found  equally 
worthy  of  my  favor;  there  remains  only 
the  difficulty  of  determining  his  merit. 
I  can  not  do  it  myself;  but  knowing  the 
intelligence  and  tact  of  my  niece  Louise, 
I  leave  it  to  her  judgment,  and  I  declare 
that  he  shall  be  my  sole  legatee,  whom  of 
the  two  she  shall  choose  for  her  husband. 
Signed,  Harver." 

**  Mercy  on  me  !  the  Doctor  has  given 
his  niece  a  difficult  task,"  exclaimed 
Madam  Charlotte. 
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<<  Less  difficult  than  you  think,  sister," 
said  Rosman,  smiling.  <*Ihave  known 
for  a  long  time  the  will  of  Doctor  Har- 
ver,  and  have  informed  myself  accord- 
ingly; whatever  be  the  choice  of  Louise, 
she  has  nothing  to  fear/' 

«'  Now,  what  is  the  decision  of  Madem- 
oiselle ?"  said  the  notary,  laughing. 

"I  shall  leave  it  to  my  aunt,"  mur- 
mured the  young  girl,  and  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  Madam  Charlotte. 

*»TomeI"  cried  she;  <*but  it  is  very 
embarrassing,  my  dear,  and,  in  truth,  I 
do  not  know.  '*  Pronouncing  these  words 
with  an  uncertain  air,  her  glance  rested 
upon  Mulzen;  Henry  perceiving  it,  said 
quickly  >     <«AhI    your    choice    is    made, 


Madam,  and  whatever  it  may  cost  me  in 
regrets,  I  can  but  approve  it.  <<Madem. 
oiselle,"  added  he,  taking  Joseph  by  the 
hand  and  conducting  him  to  Louise, 
<'Your  aunt  has  well  seen  and  well 
judged;  my  cousin  is  better  than  I  am." 

<^What  you  have  just  done  proves 
the  contrary,",  said  Madam  Charlotte, 
touched,  *  *but  we  already  know  Mr.  Mul- 
zen a  little,  and  then — we  owe  it  to  you  to 
tell  the  whole  truth." 

<*SpeakI  speakl"  interrupted  Henry. 

<^ Well  I  his  motto  reassures  me,  while 
yours  makes  me  fear.  His  promises 
charity^  and  yours  justice.  Alas!  dear 
sir,  justice  may  do  for  angels,  but  for 
men,  charity  is  necessary." 
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THE  ECONOMIC  IDEA  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

PBES.   CHARLES  DB  GABMO,   OF  SWABTHMOBB  COLLEGE. 


Brushing  aside  for  the  time  being,  all 
preconceived  theories  of  what  the  mind 
needs  and  what  it  must  have  to  be  prop- 
erly educated,  are  we  not  ready  to  see 
that  one  more  step  must  be  consciously 
taken,  to  make  education  a  preparation 
for  life?  Not  for  a  few  men,  or  for  a  few 
purposes,  but  for  all  men  and  for  all  pur- 
poses. Universal  education  is  an  idle 
dream  so  long  as  it  is  formal  and  ab- 
stract,  and  so  long  as  it  persists  in  hold- 
ing apart  the  two  factors  of  all  economic 
progress,  man  and  nature.  By  the  eco- 
nomic idea  in  education,  I  mean,  prima- 
rily, the  purposeful  union  of  these  two 
elements  in  such  a  way  that  mental  dis- 
cipline, useful  knowledge,  and  direct 
preparation  for  the  activity  of  life,  shall 
be  simultaneously  and  directly  pro- 
moted. 

This  phase  of  education,  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  we  call  the  eco- 
nomic, represents  the  reciprocal  eifect 
that  man  and  nature  have  upon  each 
other.  It  includes  direct  preparation  of 
the  mind  and  body  for  the  more  perfect 
utilization  of  tools,  as  in  all  forms  of  in- 
dustrial education;  the  training  of  the 
eye  and  hand  and  aBsthetic  tastes,  in  in- 
dustrial, mechanical,  and  aesthetic  draw- 
ing; the  economic  application  of  natural 
science  as  in  botany,  zoology,  and  chem- 
istry; the  commercial  bearings  of  geog- 
raphy; and,  finally,  all  species  of  tech- 
nical, industrial,  and  commercial  science. 


The  commonly  received  doctrine  among 
schoolmen  is,  that  one  must  first  have  a 
liberal  general  education,  say  up  to  the 
age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  then  pre- 
pare for  one's  life  work  in  a  special  school. 
Suitable  as  this  may  be  for  professional 
life,  there  are  many  educational  and  prac- 
tical objections  to  the  general  adoption 
of  such  a  plan.  If  the  application  of 
knowledge  and  mental  power  are  wholly 
divorced  from  their  natural  combination 
until  a  mature  age  is  reached,  the  stu- 
dent is  often  in  danger  of  considering 
his  education  a  mere  subjective  affair, 
having  little  close  relation  to  his  life  ac- 
tivities. This  is  what  men  of  affairs  mean 
when  they  say  that  a  college  education 
unfits  the  young  man  for  business.  Such 
a  procedure,  has,  furthermore,  had  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  benefits  of  higher 
education  to  a  small  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, viz.,  to  those  who  go  into  profes- 
sional work,  and  to  the  small  number 
who  can  afford  a  college  training  as  a 
luxury.  If,  however,  the  economic  bear- 
ing of  education  can  be  recognized  from 
the  beginning  in  ideal  and  real  forms,  we 
shall  win  new  and  large  classes  of  the 
community  for  the  higher  culture  with- 
out sacrificing  in  the  least  any  good  thing 
we  now  have,  and  without  diminishing 
the  number  who  now  avail  themselves  of 
what  we  consider  a  liberal  education. 

A  breath  of  real  life  in  the  school-room, 
though  often  a  surprise,  is   always  re- 
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freshing.  Many  a'lad  whose  miod  is  tor- 
pid to  introspective  methods  of  formal 
education,  awakes  to  an  active  interest 
in  education  as  soon  as  he  sees  its  bear- 
ing on  some  ambitious  dream  of  his  own. 
A  boy  dead  to  spelling  may  be  found 
alive  to  the  construction  of  a  machine, 
or  the  drawing  of  a  beautiful  or  useful 
object,  or  to  the  study  of  the  commercial 
relations  between  ourselves  and  the  lands, 
let  us  say,  where  the  banana  grows. 
Many  a  well-to-do  merchant  who  now 
puts  his  boy  into  the  store  as  soon  as  he 
leaves  the  grammar  school  would  put  him 
through  the  high  school  or  even  the  col- 
lege, could  he  once  see  that  such  a  course 
would  be  a  positive  preparation  for  a 
successful  industrial  life.  The  history  of 
education  for  the  last  two  hundred  years 
should  convince  us  that  unless  we  desire 
to  restrict  the  higher  education  to  a 
caste,  we  must  take  the  step  advocated 
in  this  paper,  and  recognize  in  our  prac- 
tice, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
Schools,  the  educational  value  and  prac- 
tical utility  of  the  economic  idea  in  edu- 
cation. 

It  must  ever  remain  the  chief  function 
of  the  elementary  school  to  furnish  the 
child  with  the  tools  of  knowledge — to 
teach  him  to  gather  and  express  thoughts 
by  means  of  language,  and  to  make  him 
capable  of  performing  the  fundamental 
operations  of  number.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  there  are  a  number  of 
places  in  which  the  work  may  focus  in 
the  economic  idea.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  simpler  forms  of  manual  train- 
ing in  cardboard  and  woodsloyd,  and  in 
elementary  aesthetic,  mechanical,  and  in- 
dustrial drawing.  The  practicability  and 
educational  usefulness  of  these  lines  of 
work  have  been  amply  discussed,and  these 
subjects  already  receive  much  attention  in 
a  large  number  of  schools.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, needful  to  make  any  extended  remarks 
upon  this  phase  of  the  subject.  There  is, 
however,  a  golden  opportunity  daily  lost 
in  nearly  every  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar school  in  the  land.  Geography  is 
taught  mostly  in  its  political  and  me- 
chanical aspects.  The  child's  mind  is 
loaded  with  a  vast  mass  of  details  per- 
taining to  political  divisions  and  sub-di- 
visions; to  the  location  of  towns,  cities, 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  islands,  and 
bays,  the  causal  connection  of  facts  being 
generally  ignored.  I  am  far  from  claiming 


that  such  k  no  wled ge  is  valueless,  for  it  does 
indeed  have  its  proper  place.  Geography 
has  in  reality  three  main  features  in  edu- 
cation. It  throws  light  upon  the  human- 
istic phase  of  education,  in  that  it  shows 
the  present  resultant  of  political  forces, 
and  it  also  shows  the  direction  given  to 
the  course  of  history  by  the  physical  sur- 
roundings of  the  various  peoples.  In  a 
still  more  striking  way,  it  is  the  rational 
basis  of  a  large  part  of  natural  science, 
as  we  see  in  the  distribution  of  both 
plants  and  animals,  as  affected  by  cli- 
mate, food-supply,  and  soil,  together 
with  the  conditions  of  their  multiplica- 
tion and  development. 

But   as    to   its  most  striking,  and  in 
many  respects  most  important,  function, 
the  economic  one,  geography  is  generally 
silent,  or  is  superficially  taught.       If  in 
the  study  of  grammar,  the  student  gets  a 
somewhat  concrete  view  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  thought,  he  gets  in  the  economic 
phases  of  geography  his  first,  most  con- 
crete, and  most  vivid  picture  of  his  own 
personal  relations  to  the  world  at  large. 
A  consideration  of  the  industries,  the  peo- 
ples, the  countries,    the  means  of  com- 
munication, the*  return  service,  involved 
in  even  the  articles  upon   the  breakfast 
table,  will  vastly  broaden  a  child's  con- 
ception of  life  and  his  own  relation  to  it. 
He  can  easily  be  made  to  see  that  a  little 
service   to   the  world   on    his  part  will 
place  at  his  command   the   instruments 
for  doing  greater  things   than  many  na- 
tions ever  dreamed  of.     Robinson  Crusoe 
on  a  desert  island  will  cease  to  be  his  ideal 
of  the  greatest  earthly  happiness.       The 
climate,  the  people,  the  products  of  other 
countries   and   other   parts   of   his   own 
country,  will    be    carefully  studied  with 
reference  to  those  of    his  own  neighbor- 
hood.      In  his  mind's  eye,  he  will  follow 
the  produce  of  his  own  home  or  neighbor- 
hood to  its   distant  destinations.       The 
telegraph  will  become  a  mysterious  mes- 
senger  conveying  orders  for  goods,  the 
prices  of .  commodities,  and  the  news  of 
the  day,  from  place  to  place  throughout 
the  whole  earth.       Even  the  little  boy  on 
the  farm  will  see  himself  a  part  of  the 
great  busy  world,  which  is  ready  to  heap 
wealth  and  honor  and  happiness  at  bis 
feet  in  return  for  what  he  may  hope  to 
do,  provided  only  that  he  buckle  to  and 
learn   his   lessons.     What   an    inspiring 
view  of  life  and  its  possibilities  may  be 
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opened  up  to  every  cross-roads  urchin, 
by  the  teacher  who  sees  the  significance 
of  the  economic  world.  The  stock  ambition 
to  become  President  of  the  United  States 
will  give  place  to  more  potent  aspirations. 

In  addition  to  drawing,  manual  train- 
ing, and  commercial  geography,  the  eco- 
nomic idea  is  represented  ideally  in  ele- 
mentary education,  by  growing  literature 
pertaining  to  this  aspect  of  life.  Jules 
Verne's  works  are  a  type  of  imaginative 
literature  which  deals  with  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  human  needs. 

Even  Arithmetic  may  be  made  much 
more  concrete  than  it  is.  Grammar  may 
be  a  study  of  thought  itself  rather  than 
of  mere  forms,  while  Reading  may  open 
up  the  richest  mine  of  literary  wealth 
that  the  world  possesses.  We  get  our 
ideas  of  liberal  culture  from  the  Greeks, 
yet  it  may  well  be  a  source  of  wonder  to 
us  how  the  Greeks  without  foreign  lan- 
guages, without  science,  without  the  de- 
velopments of  modern  industrial  activity, 
and  with  but  the  beginnings  of  History, 
Literature,  and  Mathematics,  could  de- 
velop such  a  splendid  conception  of  edu- 
cation. As  President  Schurman  said 
the  other  day  in  New  York,  even  Plato 
knew  less  Geometry  than  we  now  de- 
mand of  the  candidate  for  the  f^reshman 
class  in  college.  It  was  Literature  moi'e 
than  anything  else  that  prepared  the 
Greek  lad  for  his  future  artistic,  religious, 
and  political  career.  Says  Mr.  Davidson 
in  his  volume  on  Aristotle  and  The  An- 
cient Educational  Ideals:  <<By  making 
the  works  of  the  great  poets  of  the  Greek 
people,  the  material  of  their  education, 
the  Athenians  attained  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects difficult  of  attainment  by  any.  other 
means.  The  fact  is,  the  ancient  poetry 
of  Greece,  with  its  finished  form,  its 
heroic  tales  and  characters,  its  accounts 
of  peoples  far  removed  in  time  and  space, 
its  manliness  and  pathos,  its  directness 
and  simplicity,  its  piety  and  wisdom,  its 
respect  for  law  and  order  combined  with 
its  admiration  for  personal  initiative  and 
worth,  furnished,  in  the  hands  of  a  care- 
ful and  genial  teacher,  a  material  for  a 
complete  education  such  as  could  not  well 
be  matched  even  in  our  own  day.  What 
instruction  in  ethics,  politics,  social  life, 
and  manly  bearing  could  not  find  a  fit- 
ting vehicle  in  the  Homeric  poems,  not  to 
speak  of  the  geography,  the  grammar,  the 
literary  criticism,  and  the  history,  which 


the  comprehension  of  them  involved? 
Into  what  a  wholesome,  unsentimental, 
free  world  did  these  poems  introduce  the 
Greek  boy!  What  splendid  ideals  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  did  thev  hold 
up«  for  his  imagination  and  imitation  I 
From  Hesiod  he  would  learn  all  that  he 
needed  to  know  about  his  gods  and  their 
relation  to  him  and  to  his  people.  From 
the  elegiac  poets  he  would  derive  a  fund 
of  political  and  social  wisdom,  and  an  im- 
petus to  patriotism,  which  would  go  far 
to  make  him  &  good  man  and  a  good  clti- 
zen.  From  the  iambic  poets  be  would 
learn  to  express  with  energy  his  indigna- 
tion at  meanness,  feebleness,  wrong,  and 
tyranny;  while  from  the  lyric  poets  he 
would  learn  the  language  suitable  to 
every  genial  feeling  and  impulse  of  the 
human  heart.  And  in  reciting  or  sing- 
ing all  these,  how  would  his  power  of 
terse,  idiomatic  expression,  his  sense  of 
poetic  beauty  and  his  ear  for  rhythm  and 
music  be  developed!  With  what  a  treas- 
ure of  examples  of  every  virtue  and  vice, 
and  with  what  a  fund  of  epigrammatic 
expression,  would  his  memory  be  fur- 
nished! How  familiar  he  would  be  with 
the  character  and  ideals  of  his  nation, 
how  deeply  in  sympathy  with  them!  And 
all  this  was  possible  even  before  the  in- 
troduction of  letters. " 

Similarly,  Mr.  Snider  in  his  Homer  in 
ChioSf  makes  the  poet  describe  how  his 
mother  inspired  his  soul  by  means  of  the 
literature  of  his  race.  I  quote  a  single 
instance: 

**It  was  she  who  gave  me  the  love  and  the  lore 
of  the  legend, 

Training  my  youth  to  her  song  which  throbbed 
to  the  best  of  the  ages — 

All  the  great  men  of  the  past  and  great  women, 
the  mothers  of  Heroes. 

Do  you  know  It  was  she  who  first  told  me  the 
story  of  Thetis — 

Thetis  the  Goddess-Mother,  whose  son  was  the 
Hero  Achilles? 

Tenderly  told  she  the  tale  of  the  boy  who  was 
born  to  do  great  things. 

Who  from  his  birth  had  in  him  the  spark  di- 
vine of  his  mother, 

Though  he  had  to  endure  all  the  sorrow  of  be- 
ing a. hero, 

Suffer  the  pang  that  goes  with  the  gift  of  the 
gods  to  a  mortal. 

Then  with  a  frenzy  of  hope  she  would  clasp  me 
unto  her  bosom, 

Dreaming  the  rest  of  her  dream  In  the  soft  In- 
spiration of  silence, 

Yet  you  could  see  what  it  was  by  the  light  that 
was  lit  in  her  presence, 

See  it  all  by  the  light  of  her  soul  that  shone 
from  her  visage." 
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In  those  days,  literature  had  the  most 
intimate  connection  with  a  large  part  of 
the  active  life  and  thinking  of  the  Greeks. 
The  best  literature  of  our  own  period 
bears  the  same  relation  to  our  social  and 
political  activity.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  utilized  with  the  same  efficiency  in  the 
schools.  Perhaps  it  will  not  bear  di- 
rectly upon  money-making,  but  it  may 
become  the  means  of  imparting  the  lofti- 
est ideas  of  honesty  and  fidelity  in  busi- 
ness,  of  respect  and  love  for  parents,  • 
and  it  may  become  the  inspiration  of  men 
in  fitting  them  to  enter  wholly  into  our 
highly  complex,  institutional  life.  It 
will,  in  short,  serve  to  make  the  human 
side  of  our  elementary  school-training 
focus  in  its  appropriate  field  of  active  en- 
deavor. 


Our  instruction  in  every  common  school 
study  should  thus  pulsate  with  vital  force. 
It  is  high  time  for  us  to  discard  that  be- 
lated idea  of  the  schoolmen — that  einpty, 
formal  discipline  is  the  proper  ideal  of 
niodern  education.  This  arose  from  so- 
cial  and  educational  conditions  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  has  been  perpetuated, 
I  am  persuaded,  by  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  professionals,  rather  than  by  the  think- 
ing man  of  active  pursuits.  Whatever 
may  have  beei^  the  exigencies  of  educa- 
tion before  the  age  of  books  and  of  sci- 
ence, there  is  no  propriety  for  us,  sur- 
rounded as  we  are  by  the  most  vigorous 
national,  social,  economical,  and  political 
life  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  to  turn* 
school-houses  into  educational  deserts. 
It  is  life  alone  that  can  generate  life. 


VALUE  OF   THE  NIBELUNG-SONG. 

DB.  C.  G.  VAN  LIBW,  ILLINOIS  STATE  NOBMAL  UNIVEBSITT. 


One  of  the  constant  aims  of  The  Pub- 
lic-School Journal  for  the  past  few 
years, has  been  to  hold  before  its  readers, 
in  theory  and  example,  the  idea  of  a 
world-literature  as  an  essential  element 
in  the  cultured  growth  of  the  child — as 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  natural  educa- 
tive elements,  since  it  constitutes  so  im- 
portant a  factor  in  the  child's  environ- 
ment. To  that  end,  for  example,  the 
articles  upon  Dante  and  the  translations 
from  the  works  of  foreign  literature, 
among  them  the  Nibelung-song,  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss. 

I  should  be  surprised  if  there  were  not 
some  among  the  readers  of  these  old 
tales,  who  wonder  wherein  their  pedagog- 
ical value  lies,  why  these  deeds  of  barba- 
rians should  be  food  for  the  child's  mind , 
what,  in  fact,  they  contain  that  can  draw 
and  hold  the  child's  interest  and  attention. 
If,  indeed,  they  had  not  suggested  some 
such  problems,  and  prompted  some 
thought  toward  their  solution,  their  pur- 
pose could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
fully  met. 

A  casual  first  reading  of  the  Nibelung 
tales  does  ndt  reveal  at  once  their  value 
or  their  significance,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  permanent  literary  worth ;  but 
a  study  of  their  content  and  meaning  as 
typical  of  a   peculiar  class   of  literary 


monuments,  gives  one  insight  into  an  es- 
sential phase  in  the  development  of  hu- 
man culture.  In  discussing  the  Nibe- 
lung tales,  therefore,  we  may  have  two 
ends  in  view:  (1)  To  know  more  fully 
the  special  significance  of  this  particular 
production ;  (2)  to  see  its  universal  sig- 
nificance, f .  e,  y  wherein  it  is  typical  of  a 
class. 

The  Nibelung-song  belongs  to  that 
class  of  poetical  productions  that  may 
appropriately  be  termed  natural  or  folk's 
poesy,  as  distinguished  from  the  poesy  of 
the  literary  artist,  or  art- poesy.  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  what  it  is  that 
distinguishes  folk's  poesy  from  the  latter. 

A  comparison  of  the  various  races  in 
their  infancy  reveals  the  fact  that  each 
passes^  early  in  its  growth,  through  a  stage 
that  is  characterized  by  a  poetical  faculty 
of  a  peculiar  order.  Placed  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  multitudinous  and  mysterious 
phenomena  of  nature,  without  the  regula- 
tive aid  of  that  highly  developed  phase  of 
modern  culture  known  as  natural  sci- 
ence, a  primitive  people  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  awfully  impressed  by  many  of  their 
experiences  with  nature.  But,  as  the 
imagination,  not  yet  under  the  control  of 
a  high  order  of  reason,  is  apt  to  be 
fiighty  and  fanciful,  to  make  extreme 
comparisons,  to  draw  conclusions  from 
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superficial  analogies,  and  to  ascribe  to 
physical  phenomena,  intuitively — the 
only  force  of  which  it  is  directly  conscious 
— tbe  force  of  the  will,*  so  each  primitive 
people  seeks  its  explanation  of  nature's 
impressive  phenomena  in  fanciful  and  ex- 
treme comparisons  and  analogies,  as- 
cribes her  forces  to  the  cause  of  a  per- 
sonal will,  (that  is,  personifies  them,) 
and  develops  and  believes  implicitly  in  a 
mythology  that  tests  the  keenest  of 
modern  practical  imaginations.  Side  by  • 
side  with  the  growth  of  this  mvthology, 
must  go  its  oral  transmission 'to  rising 
generations,  which,  obeying  a  naive  hu- 
man impulse  to  become  rhythmical  be- 
cause more  pleasing,  takes  on  the  form 
of  nature-poesy. 

But  the  mythology  is  not  all  that  de- 
termines a  folk's  poesy,  such  as  the 
Nibelung-song,  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey, 
or  William  Tell. 

It  does  not  always  remain  the  pure  <  <na- 
ture-song"  or  »* ditty- song."  In  a  still 
more  significant  sense,  does  it  flow  from 
the  full,  rich,  deeply-felt  life- experiences 
of  a  people.  These  life-experiences,  of 
which  the  myths  constitute  only  a  part, 
naturally  center  about  some  forcible 
folk's  character,  which  binds  them  to- 
gether into  a  folk's-epic  or  hero-song, 
thus  often  uniting  semi-historical  or  le- 
gendary lore  to  the  myth.  But  in  his 
primitive  condition,  man  feels  that  he  is 
very  close  to  the  animal  world;  hence, 
his  poesy  often  expresses  a  sense  of  the 
relations  he  bears  to  the  brute- world, 
which  it  personifies  in  the  animal  fable. 
As  we  shall  see  in  the  case  of  the  Nibe- 
lung  tales,  all  of  these  elements,  mytho- 
logical, historical,  legendary,  and  animal, 
often  find  a  place  in  the  same  literary 
whole. 

The  folk's-epic  is  characterized  by  a 
steady  flow  of  fact  upon  fact,  without 
any  attempt  at  artistic,  or  theatrical 
effect.  Figures,  parables,  vivid  descrip- 
tion for  beauty's  sake,  are  wanting.  All 
subjective  judgments,  all  individuality  of 
the  narrator,  are  excluded.  The  singer 
aims  at  intact  reproduction,  is  a  guardian 
of  a  treasure.  Action  alone  reigns, 
breathing  into  every  episode  the  very  in- 
tensest  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  people.  J. 
Grimm,  the  first  to  grasp  the  essence  of 
folk's- poesy  in  Germany,  says  that  nature- 
poesy  is  a  living  book  full  of  true  history, 

*Oomp.  Fisk,  Myths  and  Myth-maker 8,  Ch.  I. 


on  every  page  of  which  one  can  begin  to 
read  and  understand,  but  which  he  never 
finishes  reading,  nor  ever  quite  thor- 
oughly understands. 

In  no  sense,  can  the  tales  of  the  Nibe- 
lung  be  said  to  be  a  homogeneous  whole; 
indeed,  from  two  points  of  view,  we  find 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  wonderfully 
harmonious  fusion  of  widely  diverse  ele- 
ments. (1)  There  are  to  be  found  here, 
side  by  side,  elements  drawn  fromPagao 
mythology  and  legend,  from  history  and 
Christianity.  (2)  The  action  of  the  en> 
tire  song  embraces  a  series  of  distinct 
circles  of  legendary  lore,  often  involving 
considerable  geographical  separation.  It 
was  these  separate  circles,  in  fact,  from 
which  the  entire  song  developed.  Each 
contained  its  measure  of  historical  and 
legendary  materials,  which  in  time  were 
idealized  by  the  absorption  of  the  mytho- 
logical elements  at  an  age  when  tbe  lat. 
ter  were  being  crowded  out  of  the  relig- 
ious field  of  Europe  by  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  The  latter,  which  had  be- 
come to  the  incipient  nations  of  Europe 
a  fully  accepted,  intensely  felt  blessing, 
furnishes  the  religious  tinge  in  these  con- 
stituent tales,  which  were  not  finally 
united  into  one  whole  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  probably 
about  1170  A. D.  The  separate  develop- 
ment of  each,  however,  can  be  traced 
some  seven  or  eight  centuries  farther 
back;  they  were  not  consigned  to  manu- 
script before  1210  A.D.  Notice  that 
much  which  gives  color  and  tone  to  tbe 
song  is  due  to  influences  upon  it  at  this 
time  of  union.  It  is  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades; the  Germans  themselves  are  ac- 
tive Christian  heroes  and  knights.  But 
although  the  civilization  of  this  age  shows 
its  effects  to  some  extent  upon  the  song, 
the  full  signiflcance  of  the  latter  runs 
much  farther  back  in  the  experiences  of 
the  people. 

Vilmar*  gives  the  circles  of  legendary 
'lore,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  as 
follows:  (1)  The  circle  of  the  lower 
Rhine;  the  hero  is  Siegfried,  whose  resi- 
dence is  Xanten.  (2)  The  circle  of  Bur- 
gundy; the  heroes  are  kings  Guntber, 
Gemot,  and  Goiselher.  Besides  these, 
are  their  mother,  Ute;  theii*  sister,  Kriem- 
hild;  Gunther's  wife,  Brunhild;  and  their 
knights,  among  whom  Hagen  and  Volker 
are  foremost.    Their  residence  is  Worms. 
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(3)  The  third  is  the  ostro*^othic  circle; 
the  hero  is  Dietrich,  known  as  Dietrich 
of  Bern,  from  the  name  6f  his  residence, 
Bern  or  Verona.  His  foremost  man  is 
old  Hildebrand,  who  is  seconded  by 
Wolf  hart,  Wolf  brant,  Wolf  win,  Sigestab, 
Helfrich,  and  others.  (4)  The  fourth 
circle  is  that  of  Attila,  or  Etzel,  king  of 
the  Huns,  his  wife  Helche,  their  son  and 
followers.  Chief  among  the  latter  are 
Rudiger  of  Bechlarn,  Hawart,  Iring, 
Infried.  Etzel's  residence  is  Etzelsburg, 
to-day  Of  en,  in  Hungary. 

The  relations  which  the  song  bears  to 
history  are  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in 
exact  historical  facts  or  dates,  as  in  the 
typical  culture-pictures  of  the  time  to 
which  it  refers,  and  in  a  few  events  of 
general  significance.  Historical  are  the 
three  Burgundian  kings,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  royal  Burgundian  house  by 
Attila.  Attila  himself  (Etzel  in  the  song) 
and  his  brother,  Blodelin,  are  historical; 
so  also  Dietrich  of  Bern  is  the  historic 
Theodoric  of  the  royal  ostrogothic  house. 
The  specific  events,  however,  in  which 
these  historical  personages  participated, 
are  to  be  regarded  only  as  legends. 

The  myth  of  Siegfried  is  very  old, 
though  the  mythological  coloring  of  the 
tale  of  Siegfried,  which  was  finally  ab- 
sorbed into  the  song  of  the  Nibelung,did 
not  fade  before  the  ninth  century.  The 
Siegfried  myth  carries  us  back,  in  fact, 
to  the  Edda,  whbs%  opening  songs  con- 
tain the  old  Norseman's  conception  of 
the  essence  of  what  were,  to  him,  the 
most  significant  of  natural  phenomena. 
Placed  in  regions  that  suffered  the  ex- 
treme effects  of  the  apparent  yearly  re- 
cession and  approach  of  the  sun,  and 
forced,  even  in  his  primitive  stage  of  de- 
velopment, to  struggle  and  suffer  through 
the  long  weary  winters,  when  the  once 
fruitful  mother  earth  seemed  to  lie  under 
the  accursed  enchantment  of  some  evil 
genius,  hit  untutored  mind  could  only 
seek  a  cause  of  the  unwelcome  change  in 
the  mandate  of  a  will  stronger  than  his 
own.  And  so  Brunhild  (one  of  the 
Valkyries  or  **  cloud-maidens,"  also  re- 
garded as  <•  battle-maidens,"  because 
they  were  supposed  to  hover  over  the 
field  of  battle,  as  messengers  of  Odin,  to 
T*eceive  and  bear  away  the  souls  of  dying 
warriors)  is,  according  to  one  version  of 
the  myth,  put  to  sleep  by  the  prick  of  a 
sleep-rose  in   the  hands  of  her  father, 


whom  she  had  disobeyed,  and  enclosed  in 
a  magic  wall  of  flame.  According  to  an- 
other version,  she  is  stolen  by  the  dragon, 
Fafnir,  and  shut  up  in  a  castle  on  the 
<< glistening  heath."  In  either  case,  the 
enchantment  lasts  until  the  hero,  Sieg- 
fried the  Welsung,  the  sun-god,  and 
spring-god,  the  god  of  nature's  glories, 
dispels  the  flames  and  the  enchantment, 
and  awakens  and  marries  the  '<  earth- 
maiden." 

But  the  bridal  joys  are  brief;  Siegfried, 
rendered  oblivious  of  past  love  by  the 
cup'  of  forgetfulness,  departs  forever 
from  the  young  bride,  even  as  the  ever 
restless,  pitiless  year  departs  from  its 
first  love,  the  fresh  spring,  to  its  second, 
the  glowing  summer.  Such  was  the 
mythical  origin  of  the  tale  of  Siegfried  as 
it  appears  in  the  first  part  of  the  Nibe- 
lung-song.  Here  the  myth  as  such,  the 
proud,  pensive,  but  often  wild  and  bitter 
natural  philosophy  of  a  powerful  people, 
has  almost  faded.  Of  Siegfried's  early 
love  for  Brunhild,  we  hear  nothing;  yet 
her  recognition  of  him,  when  he  comes  to 
conquer  her  for  King  Gunther,  cannot  be 
explained  except  by  the  use  of  the  myth. 
Again,  like  a  true  god  of  the  sun,  he  dies 
of  a  wound  in  the  only  vulnerable  spot  on 
his  entire  body,  thus  reproducing  essen- 
tially his  Grecian  prototype,  Achilles. 

The  Nibelung-treasure  is  another  myth. 
The  ancient  Teutons  were  fully  alive  to 
the  economic  power  and  value  of  gold, 
whether  in  the  form  of  decoration,  orna- 
ment, or  utensil.  Mark  the  part  which 
gorgeous  wealth  and  display,  and  the 
prodigal  expenditure  of  costly  gifts  play ; 
note  the  frequent  use  of  such  expressions, 
as  Ringgiver,  Goldspender.  But  they 
were  equally  cognizant  of  the  curse  that 
clings  to  gold  as  a  moral  infiuence  upon 
human  motives.  Vilmar  explains  the 
myth  as  follows  :  <<  The  first  possessors, 
Schilbung  and  Nibelung  (whence  the 
name  of  the  tale)  are  slain  for  the  sake  of 
the  treasure,  by  Siegfried;  Siegfried,  the 
second  possessor,  perishes  early  in  the 
midat  of  his  most  brilliant  glory;  the 
Burgundian  kings,  the  third  possessors, 
in  direct  accord  with  the  express  state- 
ment of  the  song,  are  destroyed  because 
they  are  in  possession  of  the  treasure 
and  will  not  reveal  it,  hence,  through 
its  direct  infiuence.  Evidently  we  stand 
again  at  the  portal  of  the  lore  of  the 
gods,  of  the  dark  and  weird  nature-myth; 
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the  gold  belongs  to  the  subterranean 
powers,  the  sons  of  darkness  and  the 
mist  (for  Nibelungs  means  <  sons  of  the 
mist;*  and  Nifl-home,  mist  kingdom,  is 
the  familiar  name  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead  in  the  Norse  mythology) ;  he  who 
abandons  himself  to  gold,  falls  to  the 
spirits  of  the  lower  world,  the  kingdom 
of  the  dead,  becomes  himself  a  Nibelung 
(and  this  name,  too,  was  passed  along  to 
its  successive  possessors),  is  dedicated  to 
death;  and  the  treasure,  the  destructive 
gold,  is  not  destined  to  tarry  in  the  pos- 
session of  man  nor  to  fulfill  his  destiny ; 
it  is  sunk  in  the  Rhine  where  the  subter- 
ranean spirits  will  receive  it  again.'' 

The  episode  of  Siegfried  and  the 
dragon,  which  finds  its  counterpart  in 
the  legend  of  St.  Greorge  and  the  dragon, 
of  Bellerophon  and  the  Ghimaera,  and 
others,  symbolizes  with  these  the  strug- 
gle of  life-giving  forces  against  harmful 
and  destructive  ageox^ies  which  are  finally 
overcome.  Who  that  is  a  lover  of  the 
classic  fairy  tale,  does  not  recognize,  in 
the  episode  of  Siegfried  and  Brunhild,  a 
development  of  that  same  myth  that  gave 
birth  to  the  beloved  folk-lore  tale  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  and  to  many  another  in 
which  valor  rescues  bc^auty  from  demons 
and  monsters?  Who  that  has  heard  the 
Wagnerian  Opera  of  the  Valkyries  (one 
of  the  sacred  trilogy)  does  not  realize 
how  well  Wagner  recognized  the  elements 
of  a  true  national  opera;  does  not  see  an 
intenser,  deeper  significance  in  the  touch- 
ing scene  where  the  dread  kiss  of  Odin 
consigns  the  disobedient  daughter  to  her 
long  sleep?  Again,  the  admirer  of  that 
successful  German  tragedy,  Brunhild, 
finds  that  this  myth  has  been  a  source  oif 
inspiration  to  another  poet,  E.  Geibel. 
But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  art  pro- 
ducts that  have  breathed  the  mythical 
spirit  of  the  Nibelung-song. 

Yet  the  Nibelung-song  can  not  be  said 
to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  a  pagan  re- 
ligion. On  the  contrary,  the  religious 
atmosphere,  so  far  as  it  appears,  is 
Christian.  Brunhild,  once  a  Pagan 
myth,  attends  mass  with  truly  catholic 
faithfulness.  Chivalry,  too,  has  softened 
somewhat  the  harsher  features  of  the 
half-civilized,  warlike  Teuton  and  has 
placed  him  on  a  higher  plane  of  manly 
vigor. 

We  have  seen  what  diverse  materials 
contributed  to  that  folk's-epic,  the  Nibe- 


lung-song.    In  their  primitive  form,  they 
appear  often  crude,  but  how  wonderfully 
they  have  been  fused  into  one  connected 
whole.      Pagan    deities,    primarily    the 
rude  explanation  of  nature-forces,  have 
been    transfigured   by   the    beauty,  the 
strength,    the    love,    the    heroism,    the 
womanhood,  and  the  manhood,  of  human- 
ity, brought  into  contact  with  historical 
heroes   whose  fortunes   are  linked  with 
theirs,  and  the  whole  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  a  people,  who,  as  they  sang  its  famil- 
iar lines,  breathed  into  every  word  the 
very  essence  of  their  life-experiences.    Tn 
this  song,  the  incipient   German  nation 
created  an  atmosphere  which  was  preg- 
nant  with  its  own  moral  sense.      Gradu- 
ally, therefore,  this  hero-epic  became  the 
bearer  of  ethical  thought,  for  it  reflected 
the  idealized  character  and  experience  of 
an  ethically  developing  humanity.     The 
key-note  of  the  early  German  character, 
as  vividly  exemplified   in  the  Nibelung 
tales,  is  an  intense  participation  in  the 
experienced  extremes  of  greatest  joy  and 
deepest  sorrow,-   festivity  and  weeping, 
love  and  suffering.     The  Teuton    shud- 
dered   before    the    pitiless    destruction 
of  a  dread  nature,  yet  his  nature-poesy, 
like  his  life,  was  one  of  complete  partici- 
pation in  the  gifts  of  nature,  bring  they 
joy    or    sorrow.     In    Geibel's   Brunhild 
we  find  the  words:      </If  there  is  any- 
thing more  powerful  than  fate,  it  is  the 
steadfast  courage  that* bears  its  blows." 

Finally,  this  folk's-epic  sings  not  of  a 
single  hero,  but  of  many.  And  in  all  we 
find  those  typical  traits  of  manly  prowess, 
fidelity  to  the  king,  unfiinching  courage 
and  determination,  or,  in  the  ruler,  gen- 
erosity, graciousness,  gratitude,  that  the 
people  admired. 

In  conclusion,  what  is  there  in  the 
Nieblung-song  that  commends  itself  to 
the  pedagog?  The  answer  has  already 
been  implied  in  the  previous  discussion. 
It  contains  a  fund  of  intellectual  truth; 
it  gives  suitable  expression  to  a  store  of 
ideas,  valuable  in  themselves,  some  of 
which,  indeed,  may  not  be  grasped  at 
once,  but  which  must  grow  into  the  fuller 
understanding.  It  possesses  a  high  eth- 
ical value;  embodies  moral  truth  object- 
ified in  a  series  of  typically  ethical  forms. 
It  is  a  basis  for  the  understanding  of 
much  that  modern  culture  demands,  for 
the  Nibelung-song,  like  every  great  epic, 
has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  art 
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and  literature.  It  presents  a  series  of 
valuable  and  typical  culture-pictures  of 
the  past.  It  is  eminently  adapted  to  that 
age  of  childhood  when  there  arises  within 
the  boy  the  feeling  of  power,  of  ability  to 
surmount  obstacles,  as  seen  in  his  plays, 
all  of  which  call  for  the  expenditure  of 
strength,  for  endurance,  courage,  emula- 
tion, enterprise.  This  entire  phase  of 
the  boy's  life  finds  its  counterpart  in  the 
Nibelung  heroes,  who  are  types  of  the 
greatest  fleetness,  the  boldest  courage, 
the  most  reckless  daring.  In  them  he 
finds  an  intense  and  sympathetic  response 


to  what  he  is,  and  indeed,  to  what  he 
should  be  for  a  time. 

There  is  also  a  correspondence  of  eth- 
ical ideals.  The  boy  readily  and  willingly 
follows  the  companion  that  can  command 
his  respect  for  physical  and  moral  prow- 
ess; or,  if  he  find  himself  the  strongest, 
the  most  decisive  and  courageous,  he  can 
as  readily  assume  the  leadership. 

So  in  the  Song  of  the  Nibelung,  even 
Hagen  admires  the  knightly  bearing, 
moral  courage,  and  physical  manhood  of 
Siegfried. 


THE    HERBARTIAN   DOCTRINE    OF  INTEREST. 

PBOF.  ELMER  E.  BROWN,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


A  student  of  pedagogic  thought  who 
is  familiar  with  the  movements  now  un- 
der way  in  the  educational  world,  and 
who  is,  moreover,  desirous  of  seeing  a 
well-ordered  system  of  American  ed- 
ucation emerge  from  this  confusion  of 
guesses,  truisms,  and  practical  insights — 
one  whose  hopes  are  too  large  and  seri- 
ous to  be  summed  up  at  once  in  formu- 
las— will  see  reasons  for  disclaiming  the 
title  **Herbartian,"  as  it  is  freely  used 
nowadays,  to  define  once  for  all  the  ex- 
act latitude  and  longitude  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  But  the  Herbar- 
tians  make  good  teachers.  That  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact.  One  finds  in  their  writings 
positive  and  fruitful  suggestions  on  the 
practical  business  of  instruction.  They 
shed  light  on  the  explanation  of  the  suc- 
cess of  able  teachers,  past  and  present. 
For  this  reason,  those  who  are  seeking  to 
promote  good  teaching  find  themselves 
resorting  again  and  again  to  the  Her- 
bartian  school,  for  guidance. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  theory  of  this 
school  is  of  greater  practical  value  than 
that  which  treats  of  the  subject  of  inter- 
est. The  followers  of  Herbart  do  not 
seek  to  make  instruction  hard,  and  to 
measure  its  disciplinary  value  by  its  re- 
pulsiveness.  They  do  not  seek  to  make 
instruction  easy,  and  to  value  it  accord- 
ing  to  its  success  in  amusing  the  chil- 
dren. They  take  a  middle  ground — not 
negatively,  but  positively;  they  have 
something  vital  and  strong  to  offer.  *  * 
Ziller's  treatment  of  this  subject  (ji^^#- 


meine  Fcedagogick,  pp.  160-179)  is  sug- 
gestive, and  offers  us  a  compact  and  com- 
prehensive summary. '  We  will  run  over 
the  salient  points  of  his  outline. 

Ziller's  preliminary  question  is  this: 
How  can  instruction  be  so  directed  as  to 
strengthen  the  will?  Or,  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, how  may  the  mental  condition 
of  the  pupil  be  made  to  assume  a  charac- 
ter resembling  will?  Ziller  answers  this 
question  in  four  ways,  depending  on  four 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  will. 

I.  The  will  involves  effort  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  some  end  or  object. 
Instruction,  then,  if  it  would  produce  a 
condition  resembling  will,  must  begin 
with  the  presentation  of  an  object .  to  be 
attained.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that, 
if  this  is  skillfully  done,  it  will  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  children  for  what  is  to 
follow.  In  the  hands  of  an  unskillful 
teacher,  this  practice  may  be  as  useless, 
monotonous,  and  wooden  as  any  other 
routine  performance.  Care  is  to  be  ta- 
ken, when  the  object  in  view  for  several 
successive  days  or  weeks  has  been  stated, 
to  show  clearly  with  each  subordinate 
object  as  it  is  taken  up,  what  is  its  rela- 
tion to  the  remoter  object,  and  to  other 
subordinate  objects  that  have  been  taken 
up  before. 

We  might  illustrate  the  meaning  here 
by  referring  to  the  teaching  of  United 
States  history.  Pupils  who  are  studying 
the  narrative  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
should  understand  that  they  are  find- 
ing   out    how    our    national    independ- 
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ence  was  won.  While  they  are  working 
on  Burgoyne's  invasion,  they  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  have  to 
do  with  a  part  of  the  great  struggle  for 
independence,  and  that  this  invasion  was 
intended  to  advance,  in  a  certain,  definite 
way,  the  conquest  of  the  colonies.  And 
the  skffair  at  Bennington  should  be  treated, 
not  as  an  isolated  occurrence,  but  as  to 
its  bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  inva- 
sion, and  so  of  the  war. 

The  end  in  view  must  be  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  command  the  attention 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  even  well  sometimes 
to  have  the  statement  such  as  to  excite 
surprise,  by  an  unexpected  turn,  an  ap- 
parent contradiction  it  may  be.  The 
statement  of  the  end  must  be  made 
clear,  without  making  the  mistake  of  tell- 
ing too  much.  It  must  be  concrete;  it 
must  be  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
children.  It  must  not  be  simply  formal; 
for  example,  the  teacher  must  not  say, 
*<We  will  now  ledrn  a  new  song, "or  **We 
will  now  begin  the  study  of  Section  2. '' 
The  statement  must  be  made  iu  such  a 
way  as  to  call  up  at  once  into  the  pupil's 
consciousness,  the  concept-groups  most 
closely  connected  with  the  purpose  pro- 
posed.    *    *     * 

It  is  a  particularly  good  beginning,  if 
the  pupils  themselves  raise  a  question 
which  points  directly  along  the  line  to  be 
taken.  While  not  giving  themselves  over 
entirely  to  the  leading  of  the  pupils,  the 
Herbartian  teachers  take  great  pains  to 
encourage  the  children  to  take  part  ac- 
tively in  the  progress  of  the  lesson.  They 
would  have  the  teacher  acquire  skill  in  so 
putting  a  question  as  to  stimulate  the 
child  in  his  effort  to  reach  a  proposed 
goal  of  knowledge.  In  making  correc- 
tions, it  is  often  best  merely  to  show 
where  the  mistake  lies,  throwing  on  the 
child  the  responsibility  of  righting  it. 
With  a  view  to  making  him  self-reliant, 
it  is  well  to  direct  him  to  the  completion 
of  his  own  imperfect  recitation  by  means 
of  some  purely  formal  leading.  Instead, 
for  instance,  of  pointing  out  to  him  what 
has  been  omitted,  the  teacher  may  lead 
him  on  by  saying  suggestively,  * 'further," 
* 'and,  "or  *»but."  It  is  better  that  the 
teacher  be  laconic  than  that  he  interfere 
too  much  in  the  pupil's  recitation. 

For  the  development  of  will,  the 
method  of  discussion  is  useful.  This  ap- 
plies, of  course,  only  to  cases  in  which 


the    class    may  be    presumed    to   have 
already  the  information  necessary  to  a 
solution  of  the  question  proposed.      The 
pupils  must  be  held  closely  to  the  ques- 
tion.    The  teacher  must  not  interrupt  a 
pupil  who  is  endeavoring  to  make  his  way 
to  a  solution,  with  explanations    of   his 
own;  but  he  may  give  occasionally  an  en- 
couraging hint.  After  one  pupil  has  done 
his  best,  others  may  suggest  corrections 
and  additions.     It  will  be  seen  that  such 
a  < 'discussion"  as  this  is  not  a  debate  be- 
tween   opposing    sides.     It  is   rather  a 
combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  class 
to  find  out  for  themselves  some  advanced 
process  in  arithmetic,  it  may  be,  or  some 
obvious  relation  of  cause  and  effect   in 
history,  or  some  law  of  natural  science, 
from  the  material  they  have  already  at 
hand,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  told  by  the 
teacher  or  the  text-book.     The  self-confi- 
dence thus  engendered  is  an  important  ac- 
quisition to  the  children.  But  unjustifiable 
self-confidence  is  to  be  guarded   against 
The  pupil  must  be  required  to  correct  his 
mistakes.  He  can  be  shown  that  bis  suc- 
cess in  future  undertakings  depends  on  the 
correction  of  errors  in  work  already  done. 

So  far,  the  first  aspect  of  instruction 
directed  to  the  development  of  a  state  of 
mind  resembling  will.     ♦    *    * 

II.  A  second  characteristic  of  will  is 
that  it  ascribes  a  particular  value  to  the 
objects  of  its  pursuit — that  is,  it  pursues 
those  objects  as  things  desirable;  it  takes 
pleasure  in  them.  This  sense  of  pleasure 
connected  with  the  object  to  be  attained, 
quickens  and  invigorates  the  will.  But 
how  is  this  sense  of  pleasure  to  be 
awakened  in  instruction?  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  shallow  talk  upon 
this  question.  Ziller's  view  goes  deeper: 
That  instruction  is  pleasurable  to  the 
child  which  appeals  strongly  to  his  indi- 
viduality. The  child  brings  to  school  an 
acquired  endowment  of  knowledge,  tastes, 
tendencies;  and  each  child  differs  to  some 
extent  from  all  other  children,  in  these 
respects;  one  class  differs  from  other 
classes.  Instruction  must  take  deep 
root  in  the  individuality  of  the  child. 
The  elements  of  instruction  must  lie  near 
the  child.  The  knowledge  presented 
to  the  child  must  contain  enough 
that  is  new  to  arouse  him  by  the  sense 
of  moving  forward,  but  it  must  also  con- 
tain enough  that  is  old  and  familiar  to 
give  him  confidence. 
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But  it  is  aot  only  the  selection  of  suit- 
able material  that  awakens  the  sense  of 
pleasure.  The  treatment  of  that  material 
in  the  course  of  instruction  must  conform 
to  the  native  bent  of  the  child's  mind. 
Children  differ  widely  in  the  form  of  their 
mental  processes;  at  the  same  time,  cer- 
tain fundamental  traits  are  common  to 
all  healthy  intellects.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  then,  that  to  children  as  well 
as  to  men  and  women,  thought  is 
pleasurable.  They  take  pleasure  not 
only  in  the  observation  of  particular 
things;  the  comparison  of  things  ob- 
served gives  additional  pleasure ;  the  mak- 
ing of  such  generalizations  as  are  within 
their  power,  and  the  application  of 
general  principles  to  the  countless 
problems  upon  which  they  shed 
light,  are  mental  processes  as  clearly 
pleasurable  to  children  as  to  those  of 
larger  growth.  Instruction  will  awaken 
the  sense  of  pleasure  if  it  comes  home  to 
the  acquired  constitution  of  the  child's 
mind,  and  calls  forth  intellectual  activity 
suited  to  his  capacity. 

III.   A  third  characteristic  of   will   is 
that,  when  one  point  is  reached,  it  seeks 
to  push  on  to  some  further  attainment. 
Will  is  a  condition  of  movement,  not  a 
passive  condition   like   feeling.      So  in- 
struction must  prompt  the  child  to  push 
on  of  his  own  accord,  even  further  than 
the  leading  of  the  teacher  marks  out  the 
way.      No  dead  and  formal   instruction 
will   do   this;    no  simple    repetition    of 
things  memorized.       The  teacher  must 
stimulate  the  child  to  apply  for  himself 
the  general  truths  he  has  learned,  to  the 
solution  of  new  problems,  to  the  explana- 
tion of  new  facts.     If  efficient  will  power 
is  to  be  attained,  pupils  must  be  encour- 
agecl  to  utilize  the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired.      Moreover,  the   teacher  must 
meet    half  way  the  spontaneous    effort 
pupils  often  make  to  learn  more  along 
some  one  line  or  another,  than  the  school 
has   taught   them.      Timid   and  listless 
pupils  occasionally  wake  up  unexpectedly 
*with  a  question  or  an  idea  that  is  clearly 
their  own.       A  skillful  teacher  will  see 
here  an  opportunity  which  may  not  come 
again,  of  giving  such  encouragement  by 
a  sympathetic  answer  that  the  most  back- 
ward  will   gain   confidence  and   go  for- 
ward.    *    *    ♦ 

IV.  We  observe,  moreover,  that  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  will  that  it  allies  itself 


with  strong  concepts  and  concept  groups. 
No  sleepy  instruction,  imparting  only 
dimly  apprehended  ideas,  can  exercise 
any  great  influence  over  the  will.  Clear 
ideas  must  be  acquired  by  the  pupils; 
these  must  be  firmly  fixed  by  repetition; 
the  subjects  of  instruction  must  be  dwelt 
on  and  worked  over  till  they  are  thor- 
oughly assimilated;  processes  must  be 
mastered  so  that  they  can  be  easily  and 
rapidly  performed.  Finally,  ideas  muBt 
not  be  presented  in  isolation,  but  associ- 
ated with  related  ideas.  Clear  ideas, 
thoroughly  mastered,  widely  related: 
such  is  the  appropriate  thought  accom- 
paniment of  an  efficient  will. 

But  now,  Ziller  asks,  what  is  the  state 
of  mind  which  is  marked  by  these  four 
great  characteristics  ?     It  is  Interest. 

A  state  of  mind  involving  effort  toward 
a  definite  end,  pleasure  in  pursuit  of  that 
end,  *and  a  disposition  to  continued  activ- 
ity directed  by  strong  and  clear  ideas — 
this  is  that  intrinsic  interest  which  the 
teacher  should  seek  to  inspire.     *    *    ♦ 

In  the  Herbartian  conception,  the  first 
business  of  the  teacher  is  to  arouse  such 
deep-seated  and  far-reaching  interest  as 
is  here  described.  A  common  "watch- 
word  of  the  Herbartian  writers  is  **many- 
sided  interest.''  A  word  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance attached  to  this  expression  will 
be  in  place  before  this  article  is  closed. 

This  many-sided  interest  is  not  intended 
to  mean  an  all-round  interest  in  every- 
thing. That  may  be  a  pleasant  thing  to 
contemplate,  but  it  is  useless  as  an  edu- 
cational ideal.  Herbart  would  balance, 
in  a  general  way,  the  interest  in  nature 
on  the  one  side,  with  the  interest  in  man 
on  the  other.  Education  has  suffered 
sadly  from  lack  of  such  balance.  On  the 
side  of  interest  in  nature,  he  would  cul- 
tivate side  by  side,  interest  in  individual 
things,  interest  in  the  general,  inherent 
relations  of  things  as  presented  in  the 
sciences,  and  in  the  third  place  the  aes- 
thetic interest.  On  the  side  of  interest 
in  man,  he  would  encourage,  in  like  man- 
ner, sympathetic  interest  in  individuals, 
social  interest,  and  religious  interest. 
Schematic  presentations  such  as  this  are 
largely  scaffolding,  to  be  sure.  But  the 
considerations  just  referred  to  offer  a 
large  field  for  serious  thought.  Herbart 
would  treat  instruction  in  a  broad,  thor- 
ough, and  catholic  spirit,  making  strong 
and  decisive  impressions  on  the  pupils' 
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characters.  He  would  not  make  educa- 
tion interesting  instead  of  making  it 
thorough;  he  would  make  it  interest- 
ing  in.  making  it  thorough;    or,  better 


still,  he  would  make  it  interesting  by 
making  it  thorough.  His  is  an  ideal 
worthy  of  the  serious  pursuit  of  mature 
and  far-sighted  educators. 


CHARACTER. 


PRINCIPAL  JOHN  H.  TSAR,  CHICAGO. 


A  man's  character  is  what  he  is.  It  is 
his  real  self.  It  is  the  sum  of  those  at- 
tributes that  constitute  the  personality. 
It  is  not  an  abstraction,  but  a  concrete 
reality.  Abstractly  considered,  the  self 
is  mind — intellect,  sensibility,  will;  but 
concretely  it  is  the  possibilities  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  will  actualized  in  a  living 
reality.  It  is  to  the  nature vOf  this  living 
reality  that  the  term  character  is  applied. 

The  voluntary  acts  of  a  person  may  be 
viewed  under  either  of  two  aspectl^:  (a) 
In  relation  to  himself;  {b)  in  relation  to 
objects  other  than  himself.  In  the  latter 
relation,  actions  are  measured  by  their 
results,  as  successful  or  unsuccessful,  ad- 
equate or  inadequate;  and  they  have 
value  for  the  person  in  so  far  as  they 
bring  him  into  possession  of,  or  into  con- 
trol of,  things  external  to  himself.  They 
affect  what  the  man  may  have,  but  not 
what  he  is.  Viewed  in  the  former  rela- 
tion, acts  are  seen  to  affect  the  person 
himself.  Here  they  are  judged,  not  by 
their  results,  but  by  the  purposes  or  mo- 
tives that  prompt  them.  From  this 
stand-point,  an  action  is  either  right  or 
wrong.  If  the  motive  is  worthy  of  a 
man,  the  deed  is  right;  if  unworthy,  the 
deed  is  wrong.  Viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  motive,  deeds  are  seen  to  affect 
the  personality  because  the  motive  is 
only  the  idea  that  the  person  has  attended 
to,  and  in  this  way  has  decided  shall  pre- 
vail. In  other  words,  the  person  has 
chosen  the  motive,  formed  the  purpose, 
that  has  resulted  in  an  action ;  and,  in 
this  choice,  he  has  actualized  himself.  In 
determining  his  own  actions,  man  creates 
his  character.  A  man's  character  is 
what  he  becomes  in  this  process  of  form- 
ing and  realizing  purposes.  It  is  his 
true  self  made  actual  in  the  world.  One 
who  forms  and  realizes  worthy  purposes 
is  a  man  of  good  character.  He  who  wills 
to  be  honest,  is  honest,  no  matter  how 
differently  his  actions  may  be  inter- 
preted by  others. 


But  character  is  not  something  indefi- 
nite and  uncertain,  that  is  subject  to  vari- 
ation with  every  trivial  choice  that  may 
be  made.  It  is  organic.  Every  choice 
that  is  made  organizes  the  self  in  a  defi- 
nite direction.  It  gives  pne  a  certain  bent. 
When  an  act  has  once  been  performed, 
spontaneously  or  otherwise,  the  idea  oif 
that  act  may  appear  and  become  a  mo- 
tive for  the  repetition  of  the  act.  "When 
this  idea  has  been  chosen  as  a  motive  a 
number  of  times,  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
chosen  again  than  is  a  newer  motive. 
There  is  constituted  an  organic  relation 
among  the  different  acts  of  the  person. 

There  results  a  general  tendency  to 
act  along  certain  definite  lines.  Every 
choice,  therefore,  not  only  organizes  the 
personality  in  a  definite  direction,  but  it 
is  itself  largely  determined  by  previous 
choices.  This  fact  makes  possible  the 
development  of  a  general  purpose,  in  the 
realization  of  which  individual  acts  be- 
come simply  the  means.  For  example, 
one  may  form  the  general  purpose  to  be 
honest;  then  every  specific  act  of  truth- 
fulness becomes  a  means  of  actualizing 
this  general  purpose.  But  a  character 
for  honesty  is  not  formed  until  the  gen- 
eral motive  to  be  honest  has  become  domi- 
nant, has  become  a  ruling  idea,  a  com- 
manding purpose,  in  the  man's  life. 
When  this  has  been  attained,  there  is 
no  longer  a  choice  of  motive  for  every 
specific  act,  but  there  is  a  whole  group 
of  acts  ranged  under  the  controlling  mo- 
tive, by  the  judgment,  as  the  proper 
means  of  securing  the  end, — that  is, 
honesty.  A  child  whose  character  is  un- 
formed, may  have  to  stop-  each  time  atid 
purpose  to  tell  the  truth ;  but  when  he 
has  formed  a  character  for  truthfulness, 
he  will  have  but  to  know  the  truth  to  ex- 
press it. 

Such  a  general  purpose  is  a  continual 
state  of  choice.  It  is  implanted  in  a 
man's  being;  it  exists  when  there  is  no 
specific  act  that  falls  under  it  as  well  as 
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when  there  U  such  an  act.  An  honest 
man  is  no  less  honest  when  he  is  eating 
his  supper  or  sleeping  at  midnight,  than 
when  making  a  bargain  in  his  office  at 
midday.  One's  character  consists  of  a 
body  of  these  general  motives,  control- 
ling ideas,  commanding  purposes,  <' im- 
manent preferences;"  it  is  habit,  ten- 
dency, disposition,  the  power  of  atten- 
tion,  *  *  realized  will, " — the  personal  prod- 
ucts of  human  life.  Character  is  definite, 
organic,  and  stable  in  reference  to  the 
life  one  has  actually  lived,  and  it  is  pro- 
phetic in  reference  to  his  unrealized  fu- 
ture. 

But  character  does  more  than  deter- 
mine one*s  choices,  general  or  specific. 
It  controls  his  desires.  Desire  is  more 
deep-seated  than  is  choice.  AH  of  the 
ideas  that  appear  in  the  field  of  choice 
are  there  because  they  are  desired ;  they 
have  some  value  or  interest  for  the  self. 
When  a  character  for  honesty  is  form- 
ing, the  will  must  choose  among  several 
conflicting  ideas,  each  of  which  has  some 
interest  for  the  person,  is  desired,  else  it 
would  not  appear.  The  boy  who  is 
tempted  to  tell  a  lie  desires  the  reward 
that  a  lie  may  secure,  or  he  desires  to 
escape  the  punishment  that  the  truth 
must  occasion;  but  if  he  overcome  the 
temptation,  it  will  be  because  he  desires 
his  mother's  approval  or  his  own  self-ap- 
proval more  than  the  rewards  of  a  lie. 
Now,  with  every  choice  certain  desires 
are  satisfied,  and  others  iftre  left  unsatis- 
fied. But  desires  not  satisfied  soon  cease 
to  be.  It  follows  that  nearly  all  one's 
desires  are  in  time  found  in  the  line  of 
his  choices.  When  a  commanding  pur- 
pose h&  been  formed,  few,  if  any,  sub- 
ordinate characters  are  necessarv  because 
one's  desires  are  so  in  harmony  with  that 
purpose;    opposing  desires    have    been 


starved  to  death.  Thus,  character  is 
seen  to  control  desire.  One  who  has  a 
character  for  honesty  has  no  desire  to  be 
dishonest. 

What  is  a  strong  character?  It  would 
seem  to  follow  from  the  foregoing,  that 
strength  of  character  must  depend  upon 
the  number  of  these  controlling  ideas, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  really  do 
control.  There  can  hardly  be  a  strong 
character  without  a  mind  clear  in  intel- 
lect and  strong  in  the  power  of  attention ; 
that  is,  a  strong  mind.  Clearness  of  in- 
tellect is  necessary  to  discriminate  be- 
tween ideas  in  order  to  decide  correctly 
whether  or  not  any  specific  motive  is  in 
harmony  with  the  general  one.  Many 
objects  of  desire  cease  to  be  such  when 
seen  in  their  true  nature.  All  efficient 
control  must  be  rational.  A  high  de- 
gree of  the  power  of  attention  is  neces- 
sary, also,  because  the  act  of  choosing  is 
essentially  an  act  of  attention,  the  hold- 
ing to  a  given  idea  that  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  judgment,  in  spite  of  all 
opposing  ideas  until  it  gains  possession 
of  the  field  of  consciousness,  until  it  be- 
comes of  paramount  interest,  and  is  real- 
ized in  a  choice  and  volition.  Still 
further,  a  strong  character  must  effectu- 
ally control  one's  desires.  This  requires 
a  body  of  controlling  purposes  large 
enough  to  regulate  the  varied  interests 
of  lifie;  there  must  be  left  few  desires 
among  which  specific  choices  have  to 
be  made.  These  controlling  motives 
must  so  dominate  the  self  that,  so  far 
from  having  opposing  desires,  the  person 
must  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  realiz- 
ing his  fixed  purposes.  The  man  who 
has  a  strong  character  for  honesty  re- 
joices in  the  truth.  A  strong  ^sharacter, 
either  good  or  bad,  rejoices  in  the^ends  it 
has  proposed  and  hates  all  opposing  ideas. 


We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  fairy  tale,  which  is  included  in  the 
list  of  ethical  material,  and  for  the  reason 
that  we  hesitate  to  recommend  unquali- 
fiedly its  use  as  an  element  of  moral  in- 
struction. The  fascination  of  the  fairy 
tale  in  childhood  is  conceded;  but  we  can 
hut  question  the  moral  infiuence  of  those 
myths  that  present  powers  of  evil  in  the 
form  of  elves,  imps,  hobgoblins,  etc.    No 


thoughtful  parent  would  thank  a  teacher, 
whether  in  the  kindergarten  or  the  ele- 
mentary school  for  filling  the  imagination 
of  his  little  ones  with  these  evil  sprites, 
lurking  in  the  darkness.  To  a  child  the 
darkness  and  the  light  should  be  equally 
free  from  terror.  The  theory  that  every 
child  must  go  through  with  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race  is  more  attractive  than 
true.  Dr.  E.  E.  White. 
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THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


In  the  Oountry  School. 

Not  long  since,  I  beard  an  interesting 
lecture  by  the  eminent  professor  of  agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in 
which  the  speaker  gave  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  surprising  ignorance  of 
pupils  and  teachers  in  the  country 
schools,  concerning  the  most  common 
things  always  at  hand  to  those  whose 
home  is  in  the  country.  He  exhorted 
the  teachers  who  heard  him,  to  do  more 
to  make  themselves  familiar  with  such 
facts,  and  to  lead  their  pupils  to  know 
more  of  the  objects  right  about  them. 

My  own  experience  has  many  a  time 
led  my  thoughts  in  the  same  direction. 
I  have,  more  than  once  or  twice,  tested 
the  teachers  at  an  institute,  teachers  who 
were  brought  up  in  the  country  and  who 
taught  in  the  country,  and  I  have  found 
that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  them 
knew  the  note  of  the  bluebird  or  of  the 
meadow-lark.  They  were  equally  ignor- 
ant concerning  many  other  things  quite 
as  familiar  and  striking.  For  myself,  I 
passed  all  my  own  boyhood  days  in  the 
country;  but  I  did  not  know,  till  I  was 
more  than  thirty  years  old,  that  grapes 
grew  only  on  wood  of  last  year*s  growth, 
or  that  strawberries  are  propagated  by 
runners.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
me,  if  my  early  teachers  had  taught  me 
these  things,  and  a  multitude  of  others 
like  them,  even  if  we  had  spent  less  time 
in  locating  Lake  Tchad,  or  in  mechanic- 
ally learning  some  of  the  rules  of  syntax, 
or  in  calculating  annuities  or  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  arbitration  of  exchange. 

What  I  mean  is  that  the  good  teacher 
of  a  country  school  will  not  conceive  his 
work  as  having  to  do  with  nothing  but 
books,  and  the  acquiring  of  the  << three 
R's  "  in  the  usual  way.  And  yet,  it  may 
turn  out  that  the  teacher  who  wisely  de- 
votes a  reasonable  time  to  those  other 
matters,  will  find  that  his  pupils  will,  as 
a  consequence,  make  better  progress 
with  books  and  in  the  mastering  of  the 
three  R's. 

Why  should  he  not  make  his  pupils  fa- 
miliar with  the  common  forms  of  plant 


life  all  about  them?  Why  should  they 
not  be  able  to  name  the  trees  they  see 
every  day,  and  to  name  and  describe 
some  of  their  most  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics? Why  should  they  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  ignorant  of  many  of  the 
most  obvious  peculiarities  of  animals, 
that  appeal  to  their  observation  every 
day  of  their  lives?  Do  they  know  the 
appearance  and  the  note  of  the  most  com- 
mon birds?  Can  they  tell  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  foot  of  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  pig,  a 
cow,  a  horse?  And  so  on,  of  an  almost 
endless  number  of  things  to  which  they 
would  gladly  give  attention,  if  they  were 
only  led  to  do  so. 

Some  useful  lessons,  too,  might  easily 
be  given  respecting  farming  operations, 
and  the  care  of  farms  and  of  stock.  Of 
course,  nothing  very  scientific  or  profes- 
sional should  be  attempted ;  but  there  is 
enough  that  is  needed,  and  that  is  easily 
reached,  to  furnish  material  for  many 
interesting  and  useful  exercises.  Of 
course,  such  work  would  devolve  consid- 
erable labor  on  the  teacher,  in  the  way 
of  preparation,  especially  if  he  should  be 
as  ignorant  as  most  of  us  are.  But  this 
is  one  pf  the  advantages;  his  own  in- 
crease in  useful  and  interesting  knowl- 
edge would  well  repay  him  for  all  his 
time  and  trouble.  How  much  a  school  of 
country  boys  and  girls  might  be  taught 
about  the  raising  of  fruits  and' flowers 
and  the  simple  garden  vegetables!  Would 
they  not  be  interested  in  learning  how  to 
set  out  a  tree,  how  to  graft  one,  how  to 
trim  one,  how  to  plant  flowers,  and  how 
to  care  for  them,  how  to  raise  vegetables, 
and  what  use  to  make  of  them? 

Then,  in  another  field,  how  much  needs 
to  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  espe- 
cially for  boys  and  girls  in  the  country! 
Highly  valuable  lessons  can  be  given,  on 
the  various  occupations  of  man,  and  the 
relation  of  these  occupations  to  each 
other;  pupils  can  be  taught  the  funda- 
mental and  grand  lesson  that  all  are 
inter-dependent;  that  all  useful  occupa- 
tions contribute  to  our  own  personal 
good,  and  that  one  is  mean  and  dishonest 
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if  he' is  not  willing  to  give  an  equivalent 
for  what  he  receives.  We  have  the  best 
of  reasons  for  knowing  that  a  few  simple 
lessons  on  business  transactions  are 
sorely  needed.  And  how  about  corre- 
spondence, either  for  business  or  friend- 
ship? How  many  graduates,  even  of 
high  schools,  cannot  write  a  respectable 
letter,  even  if  their  lives  depended  on  it! 

Besides  all  this,  there  remains  the  vital 
subject  of  institutional  and  social  life; 
the  simplest  facts  about  civil  and  polit- 
ical institutions;  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  duties  of  citizens;  and  the  primal 
lessons  of  good  manners  and  social  inter- 
course. 

The  theme  is  a  very  wide  one;  but 
what  I  want  to  urge  on  those  especially 
who  teach  in  the  country  schools  is,  that 
they  should  recognize  the  vast  work  be- 
longing to  them,  outside  of  books  and 
the  few  formal  studies  of  the  common 
school.  I  grant,  of  course,  that  these 
formal  studies  must  not  be  neglected. 
But,  suppose  the  reading  was  made  to 
bear  on  some  of  the  topics  suggested; 
suppose  the  examples  in  arithmetic  were 
drawn  from  some  of  the  practical  affairs; 
suppose  the  lessons  in  language  and  com- 
position were  furnished  from  the  same 
source;  suppose  the  child's  interest  in 
the  school  and  its  work  were  properly 
aroused  and  fostered ;  might  it  not  turn 
out  that  such  work  would  give  a  new 
meaning  and  value  to  books,  and  would 
help  and  not  hinder  the  acquisition  of  the 
«» three  Ks?"  E.  C.  H. 


Stories  for  First  Grade. 
X. 

THK    STRAW,    THB    COAL    OF     FIRE,     AND     THE 

BEAN — QrimvM, 

Long  ago  there  lived  in  a  village,  an 
old  woman.  One  day  she  went  out  into 
the  garden  to  gather  some  beans  for 
dinner.  When  they  were  ready  to  cook, 
she  took  up  some  straw  and  put  it  on  the 
fire  to  make  it  burn  more  quickly.  As 
she  did  so,  one  straw  fell  from  the  bundle 
to  the  floor. 

As  she  thrlBW  the  beans  into  the  pot  to 
boil,  one  of  them  fell  upon  the  floor,  not 
far  from  the  straw.  Suddenly  a  glowing 
coal  bounded  out  of  the  Are  and  fell 
close  by  the  two.  The  bean  and  the  straw 
jumped  and  cried,  **Dear  friend,  please  do 
—3 


not  come  near  us,  until  you  are  a  little 
cooler.  How  did  you  happen  to  come 
out  here?  " 

<»0h,"  replied  the  coal,  *»the  heat 
made  me  feel  so  lively  that  I  gave  a  big 
leap  and  found  myself  here.  Had  I  not 
jumped  when  I  did,  I  should  surely  have 
been  burned  to  ashes." 

Then  the  bean  said,  <<I  also,  barely  es- 
caped being  scalded  to  death,  for  if  the 
old  woman  had  put  me  into  the  pot  with 
my  comrades  I  should  not  have  been  here ' 
to  tell  my  story.  ** 

**I,  too,  have  had  a  narrow  escape," 
said  the  straw,  <<for  all  of  my  brothers 
were  pushed  into  the  fire  and  smoke  by 
the  old  woman.  She  brought  a  great 
many  of  us  in  here  to  put  to  death,  and  I 
only  am  left  alive. '^ 

Well,  now  what  shall  we  do  with  our- 
selves," said  the  coal. 

"I  think  that,  since  we  have  all  three 
been  saved  from  death,  we  might  as  well 
be  companions  and  travel  away  together, 
to  some  friendly  country,  for  here  we  are 
all  the  time  in  danger  of  losing  our 
lives,"  said  the  bean. 

The  other  two  gladly  agreed  to  this,  so 
they  started  at  once  on  their  journey. 
After  traveling  a  long  time  they  came  to 
a  stream,  over  which  there  was  no  bridge 
of  any  kind,  so  they  could  not  tell  how 
to  get  over  to  the  other  side.  Tbey  stood 
for  a  long  time,  wondering  how  they 
might  reach  the  oposite  shore.  Then  the 
straw  said,  **I  will  lay  myself  across  the 
stream  and  you  two  can  walk  over  me  as 
if  I  were  a  bridge." 

So  the  straw  stretched  himself  from 
one  shore  to  the  other,  and  the  coal,  who 
was  a  hot-headed  fellow,  tripped  forth 
quite  boldly  on  the  newly  built  bridge. 
But  when  he  reached  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  heard  the  water  rushing  un- 
der him,  he  was  so  frightened  that  he 
stood  still  and  dared  not  move  another 
step.  This  was  a  very  sad  thing  for  both 
the  coal  and  the  straw,  for  the  hot  coal 
scorched  the  straw  when  it  stopped  mov- 
ing, and  the  straw  broke  in  two  and  fell 
into  the  brook.  The  coal,  with  a  hiss,  fol- 
lowed the  straw  and  was  immediately 
drowned. 

The  bean,  who  had  waited  to  see  how 
the  coal  got  along,  before  trying  herself, 
saw  what  had  happened  and  began  to 
laugh.  She  laughed  so  hard  that  she 
burst,  and  would  have  been  as  bad  off  as 
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her  Companions  had  not  a  tailor  come  to 
rest  by  the  brook.  He  noticed  the  sad 
plight  of  the  bean;  and,  as  he  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  he  tookaneedle  and  thread 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  taking  up  the  bean 
sewed  it  together. 

The  bean  thanked  him  very  much.  He 
did  the  best  he  could  for  her,  but  having 
no  white  thread  he  was  obliged  to  use 
black,  and  ever  since  that  time,  some 
beans  have  a  black  mark  down  their 
backs. 


Purpose, — The  great  enjoyment  of  the 
misfortunes  of  others  shown  by  the  bean, 
who,  in  time  of  need,  had  no  thought  of 
offering  a  particle  of  help  to  her  compan- 
ions, seems  more  despicable  when  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  kind  thoughtfulness 
for  others  shown  by  the  straw  in  placing 
himself  over  the  stream  as  a  bridge  for 
the  others;  and  it  contrasts  vividly  with 
the  pity  shown  by  the  tailor,  for  the  sad 
condition  of  the  bean,  and  his  kind  act  in 
relieving  her. 

The  children  will  be  quick  to  condemn 
the  heartlessness  of  the  bean,  and  to 
commend  the  unselfishness  of  the  straw 
and  the  kindness  of  the  tailor. 

Aim  for  the  Children. — We  shall  hear 
about  three  queer  friends  who  went  trav- 
eling together,  and  we  shall  find  what 
caused  them  to  stop. 

Preparation. — Did  you  ever  travel?  In 
what  did  you  go?  Did  you  have  compan- 
ions? Now  we  shall  find  to-day  the  names 
of  those  three  friends,  and  why  they 
started  out  together. 

Preparation. — This  story  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  or  three  sections.  The 
children  will  be  able  to  reproduce  well 
one  section  before  the  succeeding  one  is 
given.  The  different  scenes  in  the  story 
will  be  pictured  by  the  children.  Ihe 
following  questions  and  remarks  are  sug- 
gestive only,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
different  sections  of  the  story  may  be  de- 
veloped: 

Now  that  the  old  woman  has  the  beans, 
what  must  be  done  to  them,  to  prepare 
them  for  dinner?  (Must  be  shelled  and 
washed.)  What  might  she  put  on  the 
fire  to  make  it  burn  up  quickly?  (Paper.) 
Anything  else?  (Straw.)  Why  did  the 
straw  and  the.  bean  jump  when  the  fire 
came  so  near?  How  did  the  coal  happen 
to  jump  out  of  the  stove?  Did  you  ever 
see  a  coal  jump  in  that   way?     What, 


then,  had  the  coal  escaped?  The  beao? 
The  straw?  What  would  you  advise  these 
friends  to  do,  now  that  they  have  es- 
caped? How  do  you  suppose  they  planned 
to  get  over  that  stream?  Are  you  glad 
to  see  the  coal  start  out  over  the  straw 
bridge?  What  is  the  danger?  How  do 
you  suppose  the  bean  felt  when  her  com. 
rades  went  down?  (Sad.)  We  shall  see 
if  she  did.  Was  there  any  danger  from 
the  bean's  laughing?  (Might  burst.) 
Could  anything  be  done  for  the  bean 
after  the  accident?  How  many  are  alive 
now  to  tell  the  story  of  their  travels? 
(Only  one — the  bean.) 

Application. — What  did  the  bean  do  to 
help  her  friends  when  she  saw  their  dan- 
ger? (Nothing.)  Could  she  have  helped 
had  she  tried?  (She  might,  at  least, 
have  called  for  help. )  Was  any  one  near? 
(Yes,  the  tailor.)  What  should  she  have 
done  then,  that  she  did  not  do?  (Tried 
to  help  her  friends. )  But  she  did  some- 
thing when  she  saw  them  go  down.  What 
was  it?  (Laughed.)  What  do  you  think 
about  that?  (It  was  mean.  It  was  un- 
kind. It  was  wicked.)  For  what  two 
things  do  you  dislike  the  bean?  (She  did 
not  try  to  help  her  friends  who  needed 
help,  and  she  laughed  over  their  trou- 
bles.) Do  little  children  ever  do  these 
two  things?  What  did  you  do  last  week 
when  Archie  dropped  the  box  of  pencils? 
(Laughed. )  What  should  you  have  done? 
(Helped  him  pick  them  up.)  What  would 
your  actions  have  told  him?  (That  we 
were  sorry  for  him.) 

When  Georgie  forgot  his  piece  last  Fri- 
day, what  did  some  of  you  do?  (Laughed. ) 
Did  that  help  Georgie  to  remember? 
(No.)  What  might  you  have  done?  (Kept 
quiet.) 

If  any  one  is  in  trouble,  what  is  the 
first  thing  to  do?  (Try  to  help  him.) 
And  if  you  can't  help  him?  (We  can  be 
sorry  for  him,  at  least.) 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurrt. 


Never  Qive  Up. 

A  little  brook  went  singing  along 
through  the  woods. 

<<What  makes  you  so  happy?"  asked  a 
blade  of  grass  that  grew  on  its  banks. 

<<I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  I  shall  reach  the  river,  and  become 
a  broad,  strong  stream,"  answered  the 
little  brook. 
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**Oh,  the  river  is  a  long  way  off,"  re- 
plied the  grass,  <<and  there  are  many 
great  rocks  to  block  your  way,  and  many 
rough  stones  to  go  over;  don't  go  on  to 
the  river,  stop  here  and  make  a  pretty 
little  pond;  don't  go  on  to  all  that  dan- 
ger. 

But  the  little  brook  only  laughed  at  the 
danger  the  grass  spoke  of,  and  went  sing- 
ing on  its  way. 

*'What  makes  you  sing  so  loud?" 
asked  a  daisy,  as  the  brook  went  dancing 
over  the  rough  pebbles.  <<I  should  think 
you  would  feel  discouraged,  with  the 
rough  stones  to  go  over. " 

<<If  I  stopped  for  discouragements/' 
answered  the  brook,  *<I  should  never 
reach  the  river;  so  when  the  way  is 
rough,  I  forget  present  trouble  in  think- 
ing harder  than  ever  of  the  time  when  I 
shall  be  a  broad,  strong  river,  and  so  I 
sing  all  the  louder,  and  never  mind  the 
stones. " 

"You  can't  go  by  me,"  said  a  big  rock 
that  lay  right  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
blocking  up  the  way. 

♦*If  I  can't  go  by  you,  I  can  go  over 
you,"  answered  the  brook,  as  it  dashed 
up  against  the  rock,  and  rushed  over  its 
rough  surface.  <<No  rock  can  st«p  a 
brook  whose  heart  is  full  of  a  longing  to 
reach  the  river  and  be  a  broad,  strong 
stream,"  it  called  back  to  the  rock. 

* 'Where  are  you  going,  little  brook?" 
asked  a  willow,  at  a  deep  curve  of  the 
bank.       ' 

*'I  am  going  to  join  the  broad  river," 
answered  the  brook,  joyfully. 

*<Well,  what  makes  you  come  around 
this  curve,"  inquired  the  tree;  "this  is 
out  of  your  way,  you  would  get  to  the 
river  much  sooner  if  you  could  take  a 
straight  cut  across  the  country. " 

"I  am  better  off  in  following  the  path 
laid  out  for  me  than  in  trying  to  improve 
upon  it,  myself;  a  brook  that  strikes  out 
across  country  on  its  own  account,  never 
gets  to  be  more  than  a  swamp;  I  want  to 
be  a  broad,  strong  river."  So  the  brook 
kept  on,  'till  at  last  it  heard  the  roar  of 
the  river. 

*<Ah,  dear  river,"  it  cried,  *»I  am  com- 
ing to  join  you;  I  have  thought  only  of 
you  since  first  I  started  down  the  moun- 
tain-side." 

And  the  river  replied,  <<Dear  little 
brook,  you  have  the  right  spirit,  the  only 
way  to  reach  the  thing  we  long  for  is  to 


keep  that  one  aim  ever  in  view,  and  never 
be  discouraged  by  the  troubles  we  find 
in  the  way." 

And,  with  a  happy  laugh,  the  little 
brook  joined  the  river,  and  became  a 
broad,  strong  stream. 

Emma  Theo.  Gravbs. 
IF.  NewUm,  Mass. 


Analysis  and  Form. 

Bailor  Public-School  Journal: 

Dbab  Sib. — That  too  much  time  is  wasted  In 
useless  discassion  regarding  analysis  and  form, 
as  suggested  by  one  of  your  correspondents,  is 
nnquestionably  trae;  but  I  would  like  to  add 
another  stubborn  fact — teachers  use  too  many 
long,  tiresome  analyses  and  useless  forms  in 
their  work. 

In  the  example  mentioned — **  What  is  the 
time  of  day,  when  f  of  the  time  to  noon  =a  {  of 
the  time  past  midnight?*' — why  not  say: 

If  }  of  the  time  to  noon  =  {  of  the  time  past 
midnight,  }  of  the  time  to  noon=l>^  times 
{  of  the  time  past  midnight  =  |  of  the  time 
past  midnight.  Since  it  is  easily  seen  from 
the  above  that  the  time  to  noon  is  to  the  time  past 
midnight  as  3  is  to  5,  the  time  past  mldnight=| 
of  the  entire  time  from  midnight  to  noon,  or  f 
of  13  hours,  which  is  IX  hours;  and  the  time 
to  noon  must  be  equal  to  12  hours  —  IK 
hours  =  4H  hours. 

From  experience  I  have  found  that  my  pu- 
pils are  much  more  interested  in  work  that  is 
brief  and  to  the  point.  Obbbbvbb. 


The  Voice  in  Reading. 

n.   THB  MBNTAL  BIDR. 

**No  bodily  restriction  preventing, the 
voice  will  report  as  much  of  thought  and 
feeling  as  is  present  at  the  time. " 

As  the  physical  side  of  vocal  expression 
has  already  been  discussed,  we  will  sup- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  clearness,  that  the 
physical  difficulties  have  been  removedf, 
and  that  the  remaining  causes  of  poor 
reading  are  mental. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  pupils  talk 
much  better  than  they  read.  For  that 
reason,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  the 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  conver- 
sation the  pupil  is  dependent  upon  his 
own  mental  efforts  for  matter  to  express, 
and  is  unconscious  of  the  expression 
which  reveals  his  thought;  while  in  read- 
ing the  thought  is  furnished  him,  and 
therefore  (he  can  often  do  so  without  dis- 
covery) he  makes  a  machine  of  himself. 
It  is  possible  for  him  to  give  the  exact 
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emphasis  and  inflection  while  doing  very 
little  thinking. 

The  p\]pil  must  be  induced  to  think;  he 
should  think  as  broadly  and  as  intensely 
as  the  author  whose  mind  gave  the 
thought  birth,  (a)  He  must  see  and  feel 
much  more  than  the  literal  word  indi- 
cates. He  must  catch  the  inspiration 
which  springs  from  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  selection,  (b)  He  must  see  the  re- 
lation of  the  ideas  which  are  used  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  that  purpose,  (e)  He 
must  possess  a  desire  to  impress  these 
thoughts  upon  others,  (d)  and  to  that 
end  he  must  arouse  himself. 

Few  pupils  will  do  all  this  without  as- 
sistance. Even  if  they  possess  the  desire 
and  the  power  to  do  so,  they  will  fear  to 
allow  themselves  freedom  unless  encour- 
aged by  the  teacher.  No  plant  will 
thrive  unless  the  sunlight  reaches  it. 
Expression  grows  when  fed  upon,  (a)  the 
warmth  of  cheer,  {b)  an  appreciation  of 
the  effort  made,  (c)  and  an  enthusiasm  in 
the  author's  thoughts.  These  the  teacher 
must  furnish.  Nature  rests  during  cold 
weather,  but  she  begins  to  bud  and  bloom 
when  the  warmth  of  spring  returns.  The 
sun  does  not  command;  it  shines^  and  the 
earth  puts  forth.  If  the  teacher  desires 
a  joyful,  happy  expression  from  the  pu- 
pil in  reading,  let  him  reveal  his  own 
happiness  in  every  possible  way.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  happiness  is  present, 
it  must  be  seen;  the  reading  class  is  not 
the  place  for  repression,  or  impression 
only,  but  for  6a;pression.  If  the  teacher 
wishes  the  pupil  to  reveal  vigor  of  utter- 
ance, he  must  be  vigorous;  he  must  be 
joyous,  if  he  seeks  joy  in  return.  A  long 
face  at  the  start  may  spoil  a  whole  reci- 
tation. Teach  Tjy  example.  '*If  you 
bring  a  smiling  visage  to  the  glass,  you 
meet  a  smile.  *'  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
as  to  the  importance  that  the  correct  at- 
mosphere be  given  by  the  teacher. 

Nothing  should  be  demanded  of  the 
pupil  which  the  teacher  does  not  show  in 
voice  and  in  body.  If  the  teacher  is  in- 
spired with  the  life  of  beautiful  thoughts, 
the  class  will  catch  that  inspiration,  for 
it  is  contagious.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  the  inspiration  be  that  which 
springs  from  the  author's  thought  itself. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  life  or  vigor;  first, 
that  which  is  entirely  physical;  second, 
that  physical  effect  which  is  the  result  of, 
and  corresponds  to,  the  thought.      The 


latter  is  the  life  which  ^ill  reveal  the 
emotions  and  develop  the  vx>ice. 

By  what  method  can  we  proceed,  feel- 
ing sure  of  the  best  result? 

The  work  of  the  intellect:  clearrkeu^ 
understanding.  The  pupil  must  see  and 
feel  what  the  words  really  signify.  The 
first  necessity  is  that  there  shall  be  some- 
thing  for  the  pupil  to  think  and  talk 
about — an  object.     He  must  see  pictures. 

John  ran  to  the  house  and  called  to 
his  mother,  <*The  t)ld  white  hen  has  a 
brood  of  chickens,  and  they  are  every  one 
black!'*  Did  he  not  see  the  hen  and  the 
chicks?  <<Greorge  traded  ten  marbles 
for  a  splendid  knife,"  John  said  at  an- 
other time.  John  heard  the  bargain 
made,  saw  the  knife  and  the  marbles. 
Did  he  not  retain  the  picture  of  the  ob- 
jects? Were  they  not  in  his  mind  when 
speaking  of  them  f  Was  there  not  more 
in  mind,  than  at  first  might  be  supposed? 
Did  he  not  see  the  color  of  the  several 
marbles,  and  the  shape  and  number  of 
blades  in  the  knife?  We  believe  this  is 
the  case  in  spontaneous  conversation. 

AW  true  reading  is  only  talking.  The 
thought  or  object  is  taken  from  the  page 
in  the  first  place;  but,  when  the  pupil  is 
reading,  it  must  be  in  his  mind,  and  not 
locked  into  those  black  characters  which 
are  intended  to  be  channels  through 
which  the  thought  may  run  without  in- 
terrup.tion,  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
But,  you  ask,  is  it  not  the  case  that  pu- 
pils see  the  object  about  which  they  read? 
No;  very  seldom.  A  few  may  see  the 
object  before  reading,  but  do  not  see  it 
at  the  time  when  the  word  is  uttered; 
others  never  see  anything  but  words,  and 
their  minds  somehow  grasp  the  idea 
dimly  without  the  object. 

To  secure  a  vivid  picture  is  the  first 
work  to  be  done.  Personal  experience 
may  be  used  to  aid  in  this:  scenery  with 
which  the  pupil  is  familiar;  or  objects 
nearly  resembling  those  spoken  of. 

Here  the  question  may  arise  as  to  how 
we  may  know  when  the  picture  is  clearly 
seen.  A  quotation  from  Whittier's 
<»Snow  Bound"  will  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion; 

So  all  night  long  the  storm  roared  on; 
The  morning  broke  without  a  sun. 

The  old  familiar  sights  of  ours 

Took  marvelous  shapes;    ♦    ♦    »    ♦ 

T])e  bridle-post  an  old  man  sat 

With  loose  flung  coat  and  high  cocked  hat. 
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The  fifth  line  is  usually  the  troublesomB 
one.  When  the  picture  is  clearly  seen  it 
will  be  read  in  this  way:  *<The  bridle- 
post^  an  old  man,  sat  With/'  etc.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  line  will  be  read 
as  badly  as  this:  <<The  bridle-post  an 
old  man,  sat  With/'  etc.  If  the  line  is 
read  thus,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  pupil 
does  not  see  the  bridle-post  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  snow  covered  it,  and  that  he  sees 
the  figure  of  an  old  man  very  dimly  if  at 
all.  When  the  intellect  is  acted  upon  by 
the  object  or  thought  at  hand,  even  be- 
fore the  emotions  are  stirred,  it  is  right 
to  expect  that  the  proper  emphasis  and 
inflection  shall  be  given;  then  we  have 
the  foundation  for  further  work  upon  the 
same  thoughts. 

If,  when  the  intellect  has  grasped  the 
literal  meaning,  we  have  reached  the  end 
desired;  if,  when  the  proper  emphasis 
and  inflection  are  given,  we  have  done  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  in  the  reading 
class,  then  we  need  go  no  further — our 
worK  is  done.  We  need  not  in  that  case 
work  to  obtain  the  details  of  any  picture, 
for  the  proper  emphasis  and  inflection 
will  be  present  when  the  pupil  sees  the 
picture  as  a  whole;  but  if  we  wish  to  de- 
velop the  pupil's  power  to  express  him- 
self, outside  the  reading  class  as  well 
as  in  it;  if  we  wish  to  develop  his 
power  to  read  ejff'ectively,  to  entertain  and 
to  impress  others,  then  our  work  is  by  no 
means  finished. 

The  emotions:  effectiveness.  If  the 
picture  is  clearly  seen  in  detail,  or  in  all 
its  relations,  it  should  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  emotional  nature;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  pupil  should  begin  to  have  a 
personal  interest  in  it. 

Let  us  return  to  the  <* bridle-post." 
For  what  is  a  bridle-post  used?  (This 
will  call  to  mind  the  horse  and  his  har- 
ness, especially  the  bridle.)  To  what 
part  of  the  post  is  the  bridle  fastened  ? 
Is  there  a  ring  in  the  post  which  you  see, 
or  is  there  a  hole  bored  through  it  near 
the  top  of  the  post  ?  Since  the  snow 
storm  the  post  looks  like  an  old  man 
*  ^  with  loose  flung  coat  and  high  cocked 
hat."  What  an  artist  the  snow  is  !  How 
easily  does  it  put  flesh  and  form  around 
that  simple  post-spinal-column,  and  top 
the  image  with  a  hat  which  will  not  bear 
the  touch  of  a  human  finger !  See  it 
sparkle  in  the  sun  as  if,  lacking  eyes  in 
the  ordinary  place,  the  whole  body  had 


become  one  great  eye  saying  by  its  flash, 
'*  See  mel  The  work  of  Nature's  artist!" 
(Gall  attention  in  any  way  to  the  beau- 
ties to  be  found  in  that  one  picture.  In- 
spire in  the  pupil  a  love  for  this  picture 
work,  which  is  real  thinking.)  But  sup- 
pose some  one  tries  to  tie  his  horse  to 
this  new  hitching  -  post  I  Where? 
Around  his  neck  ?  Or  to  his  ear  ?  Or 
around  the  crown  of  his  hat  ?  Imagine 
making  a  hitching-post  of  a  statue,  or 
obliging  a  man  to  hold  a  horse  quiet  by 
tying  the  horse  to  his  neck  I 

This  will  suffice  to  show  how  a  picture 
may  be  studied  in  detail  and  in  relation 
to  other  things.  The  following  para- 
graph from  Dickens'  *  ^  Mr.  Winkle's 
Bide,"  furnishes  an  abundance  of  material 
for  enriching  the  thoughts,  and  develop- 
ing the  sense  of  humor  in  the  pupils: 

^*Mr.  Winkle"  (who  had  never  been  on 
a  horse  before  in  his  life)  ^  'came  trotting 
up  on  the  tall  horse"  (which  displayed 
great  symmetry  of  bone)  **with  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  shaking  all  over,  as  if 
he  would  shake  to  pieces  with  the  vio- 
lence of  the  exercise.  He  pulled  at  the 
bridle  of  the  tall  horse  until  he  was  black 
in  the  face;  and  having  at  length  sue 
ceeded  in  stopping  him,  dismounted, 
picked  up  the  whip"  (which  Mr.  Pickwick 
had  dropped) < 'and  prepared  tore-mount." 
But  we  read  that  on  account  of  ''the  na^ 
ural  playfulness"  of  the  animal,  he  never 
re-mounted. 

Other  emotional  states  may  be  secured 
by  working  with  other  pictures.  When 
speaking  of  the  change  of  the  bridle-post 
into  the  form  of  a  man,  the  voice  should 
express  wonder  and  delight  at  the  glit- 
tering transformation.  When  relating 
Mr.  Winkle's  adventure  upon  ^'the  tall 
horse,"  the  humor  of  the  situation,  if 
felt,  will  be  revealed  in  the  voice  and  the 
expression  of  the  face. 

The  following  extract  will  give  a  qual- 
ity of  courage,  determination,  and  will 
develop  strength  and  size  in  the  voice: 

By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell, 
Still  rose  the  battlers  deadly  swell. 

The  English  shafts  in  volleys  bailed, 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assailed; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep. 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 
That  fought  around  their  king. 

Sorrow  and  pity  spring  from  such  a 
picture  as  this:     "They  drew  him  to  my 
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very  feet,  iDBensible — dead.     His  gener- 
ous heart  was  stilled  forever." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  the  pic- 
ture contains  the  germ  of  the  emotional 
state;  that  the  emotion  springs  from  the 
thought  itself;  that  it  is  *<a  true  thing," 
not  something  artificial. 

If  the  teacher  finds  that  the  quality  of 
the  voice  is  incorrect,  or  the  emotion 
meagre,  let  him  talk  about  the  picture, 
and  in  doing  so  excite  the  desired  emotion. 

The  will:  purpose — the  desire  to  im- 
press others. 

The  desire  to  impress  upon  others  our 
thoughts,  deepens  our  own  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  them.  The  author's  thought  has 
now  become  the  pupil's;  but  he  has  re- 
ceived it  only  to  bestow  it  upon  some 
one  else.  The  desire  to  impart  the 
thought  must  be  encouraged  in  every 
possible  way.  If  this  can  be  done,  a 
conversational  style,  naturalness,  and 
genuine  emotion  will  be  the  result. 

Activity :  enthu^siasm,. 

That  he  may  impress  others,  the  pu- 
pil must  be  aroused  by  the  thought  until 
all  the  means  of  expression,  face,  voice, 
and  body,  are  alive  with  enthusiasm. 

The  amount  of  thinking  done,  and  the 
quality  of  the  emotion  are  revealed  in  the 
voice;  and  conversely,  by  the  sound  of 
the  voice,  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  de- 
termine how  much  and  what  kind  of 
thought  and  feeling  the  pupil  possesses. 

The  voice  is  a  reporter  of  existing  con- 
ditions, whether  mental,  emotional,  or 
physical.  Amelia  F.  Lucas, 

Normal,  111. 


Something^  About  Songr  Birds. 

To  the  Editor: 

Most  of  your  readers  will  remember 
that  in  connection  with  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  there  was  a  world's  congress 
of  ornithologists.  One  of  the  papers 
read  on  that  occasion  was  entitled 
* 'Ornithology  in  our  Common  Schools." 
As  this  theme  is  of  interest  to  all  teach- 
ers, and  pupils  as  well,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  sum- 
mary of  that  paper,  with  the  hope  that 
the  suggestions  of  the  paper  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  thousands  of  our  teachers. 

Of  all  the  Inferior  animals,  the  birds 
are  the  most  vivacious  and  interesting, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  song  birds. 
Their  wisdom  instructs,  their  melody  de- 


lights, their  color  and  motion  charm  us. 
If  a  dappled  lily  should  please,  how  much 
more  the  dappled  thrush,  with  its  thril- 
ling song  and  graceful  motion.  If  the 
blue  violets  of  spring  captivate  us,  how 
much  more  the  bluebirds  with  their 
caressing  song  and  matchless  wing.  But^ 
when  we  stand  on  the  plane  of  utility,  the 
song  birds  are  not  less  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration. But  we  need  make  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  utility,  since  beauty  and 
song  have  a  practical  value  beyond  com- 
putation. If,  then,  these  innocent  warb- 
lers have  such  immense  value,  how  im- 
portant is  it  that  they  be  studied,  appre- 
ciated, and  protected. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  teachers  of  our  state.  It  is 
advised  that  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
spring  and  summer  make  excursions  to- 
gether, to  the  orchards  and  groves,  to 
study  the  birds. 

These  delightful  outings  would  be 
looked  forward  to  with  pleasure,  and 
would  be  looked  back  upon  as  red-letter 
days,  exuberant  with  lofty  sentiment, 
and  tonic  with  the  ozooe  of  mental  and 
moral  vigor. 

Moreover,  every  teacher  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  an  occasional  half-hour  in 
the  school-room  to  birds,  especially  in 
the  spring.  The  following  points  are  a 
few  among  the  many  that  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

1.  The  value  of  the  music  of  our  song 
birds.  What  joy  and  interest  their  songs 
bring  to  relieve  the  fatigue  of  life.  Also 
their  value  as  insect  destroyers;  some 
scientists  claiming  that  were  it  not  for 
the  insect-destroying  birds,  man  himself 
would  be  destroyed. 

2.  What  are  the  colors,  habits,  and 
migrations  of  the  different  song  birds? 

3.  What  is  the  place  of  birds  in  his- 
tory, song,  romance,  and  fable? 

4.  What  are  the  chief  enemies  of  our 
song  birds? 

Among  these  enemies  might  be  men- 
tioned the  common  crow,  and  jay — 
these  two  robbers  subsisting  largely  on 
the  eggs  of  small  birds  during  the  month 
of  May.  In  the  same  black-list  are  the 
hawk,  owl,  snake,  rat,  weasel,  and  house 
sparrow.  This  latter  bird,  sometimes 
called  the  English  sparrow,  is  a  deadly 
foe  to  the  wren,  bluebird,  and  house 
martin,  three  of  our  most  charming 
warblers  and  useful  destroyers  of  insects. 
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The  evidence  as  to  the  murderous  char- 
acter of  the  house  sparrow  is  complete. 
The  sparrow  should  be  exterminated. 
Next  to  the  English  sparrow  for  cruelty, 
is  the  egg  collector.  This  species  of  hu- 
manity is  usually  a  bungling  marauder, 
knowing  little  of  science,  and  caring  less. 
The  egg  collector  is  to  be  condemned  as 
a  robber,  merciless  to  birds  and  regard- 
less of  man.  Another  enemy  that  should 
be  pointed  out,  is  that  one,  who  in  obe- 
dience to  a  barbarous  fashion,  wears  a 
bird  or  a  bird's  plume  in  her  hat  or  bon- 
net. There  is,  however,  one  exception  as 
to  plumes,  and  that  is  the  plumes  taken 
from  the  ostrich,  which  can  be  taken 
without  injury  to  the  bird. 

5.  Children  should  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  cruelty  to  destroy 
the  useless  enemies  of  our  song  birds. 
On  the  contrary,  that  it  is  merciful  and 
manly  to  defend  the  beautiful  and  inno- 
cent that  fly  to  you  for  protection.  And 
this  is  just  what  the  songsters  do.  They 
do  not  haunt  the  solitary  forests,  but 
seek  the  orchard,  the  garden,  the  shade 
tree,  and  the  porch,  and  ask  for  protec- 
tion from  their  enemies;  and  in  return 
they  will  repay  you  with  a  matchless 
program  of  song.  To  leave  these  inno- 
cent and  pleading  warblers  to  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  aggressive  sparrow,  the  jay, 
and  the  egg  collector,  is  worse  than  stu- 
pid indifference — it  is  barbarous  cruelty. 

C.  M.  E., 
Decatur,  Illinois. 


The  Binding  of  the  Wolf. 

(ADAPTED  FOB  SECOND  GRADE.) 

The  wicked  Loki  had  for  a  wife  a  witch, 
whose  heart  was  as  cold  and  unfeeling  as 
a  stone.  To  them  were  born  three  dread- 
ful children.  One  was  a  fierce  wolf 
named  Fenris,  the  second  was  a  venom- 
ous serpent,  and  the  third  had  the  form 
of  a  woman  but  half  of  her  body  was  of  a 
deathly  white  color  so  that  no  one  could 
bear  to  look  upon  her,  and  her  heart  was 
hard  and  cold  like  that  of  her  mother. 

All  the  gods  loathed  and  feared  these 
three  monsters,  and  Odin  finally  decided 
that  they  must  be  disposed  of,  for  they 
might  work  great  mischief  in  Asgard; 
so  he  put  the  serpent  into  the  river 
Ocean  that  surrounded  Midgard,  the 
world  of  men. 


As  soon  as  the  serpent  touched  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  he  began  to  grow,  and 
he  grew  so  fast  that  before  long  he 
reached  entirely  around  Midgard;  and 
his  tail,  finding  no  other  place,  grew 
down  his  throat.  Ever  after  that  he  was 
called  the  Midgard  serpent. 

Hela,  the  woman,  Odin  sent  to  the 
world  of  the  dead,  where  she  was  made 
queen  of  the  world  of  torture. 

As  Fenris,  the  wolf,  was  not  yet  fully 
grown,  Odin  thought  he  would  allow  him 
to  remain  for  a  time  in  Asgard,  in  charge 
of  Tyr,  who  was  the  strongest,  o^  all  the 
gods;  but  Fenris  grew  fast  and  became 
stronger  and  fiercer  every  day,  so  that 
at  last  even  the  powerful  Tyr  could 
scarcely  control  him. 

then  the  gods  consulted  together  and 
decided  to  bind  him  with  an  iron  chain. 

Tn  Asgard  was  a  smithy  in  which  all 
sorts  of  metal  things  were  made — shields, 
chains,  swords,  and  battle-axes;  so  here 
the  gods  met  and  forged  a  chain  larger 
and  stronger  than  any  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  Asgard. 

Fenris  was  very  proud  of  his  strength, 
and  often  displayed  it  for  the  amusement 
of  the  gods. 

When  they  showed  him  the  chain  they 
had  made,  he  knew  at  once  he  could 
easily  break  it.  So  he  stood  quietly  and 
let  them  bind  him  with  it.  When  they 
had  finished,  he  stretched  his  great  limbs 
and  the  chain  instantly  broke  in  several 
places. 

The  gods  pretended  that  they  thought 
this  a  great  joke.  They  praised  Fenris 
for  his  strength,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  try  the  same  game  again  some 
day. 

They  now  realize  that  to  make  a  chain 
strong  enough  to  bind  Fenris  was  likely 
to  prove  no  easy  task;  so  they  procured 
the  most  skillful  workers  in  metal,  and 
they  did  their  best  to  make  the  second 
chain  the  strongest  that  could  possibly 
be  forged. 

When  it  was  done,  all  agreed  that 
nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  in  all 
the  nine  worlds.  It  was  so  heavy  that 
several  gods  were  required  merely  to 
drag  it  along  the  ground. 

When  Fenris  saw  it,  he  felt  suspicious 
and  refused  to  let  them  bind  him  with  it; 
but  the  gods  praised  his  great  strength 
and  appealed  to  his  pride,  so  that  he 
finally  let  them  wind  the  chain  around 
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and  around  his  body  until  he  seemed  cov- 
ered with  the  iron  links.  Then  he  rolled 
on  the  ground  and  stretched  his  huge 
limbs  and  the  chain  snapped  into  a  hun- 
dred pieces. 

The  gods  again  pretended  to  think  it 
all  a  good  joke,  and  praised  Fenris  more 
than  ever  for  his  courage  and  strength; 
but  they  realized  as  never  before  how 
important  it  was  that  Fenris  should  be 
bound. 

After  consulting  together  once  more, 
they  decided  to  ask  help  of  the  elves ;  for 
great  as  were  the  gods,  the  elves  and 
giants  knew  more  about  some  things  than 
they  did. 

Skirnis  went  upon  the  errand,  and 
although  it  was  a  long  journey  to  the 
home  of  the  elves,  it  was  not  many  days 
before  he  returned  with  a  chain.  It  was 
the  most  wonderful  chain  that  was  ever 
heard  of  before  or  since.  It  was  as  soft, 
and  smooth,  and  fine,  aa  a  silken 
string,  and  it  was  made  of  six  strange 
materials:  the  foot-falls  of  a  cat,  the 
beard  of  a  woman,  the  roots  of  a  moun- 
tain, the  sinews  of  a  bear,  the  breath  of 
a  fish,  and  the  spittle  of  birds.  How  the 
elves  ever  managed  to  procure  these 
strange  things  ■  is  a  mystery ;  but  the 
chain,  although  so  fine  and  delicate,  was 
stronger  than  any  chain  that  had  ever 
been  made  in  all  the  nine  worlds. 

Now  the  gods  felt  very  sure  of  suc- 
cess. They  planned  an  excursion  to  a 
rocky  island,  and  while  there  they 
amused  themselves  with  all  kinds  of 
games  of  strength  and  skill.  They  ran 
races,  leaped  over  barriers,  shot  with 
bows  and  wrestled.  When  all  were  tired 
out,  they  sat  on  the  grass  near  Fenris, 
laughing  and  joking.  One  of  the  gods 
then  drew  from  his  bosom  the  magic 
chain,  and  handing  it  to  his  neighbor,  he 
said,  **They  say  this  cord  is  stronger 
than  it  looks.  See  if  you  can  break  it. " 
The  one  to  whom  it  was  given  tried  in 
vain,  and  then  he  passed  it  jokingly  to 
the  god  next  to  him,  and  so  on  until  all 
had  tested  its  strength.  When  all  had 
failed,  Skirnis  suddenly  said: 

*<Liet  Fenris  try;  he  has  strength  for 
breaking  chains,  if  nothing  else."  So 
one  of  the  gods  held  up  the  cord,  saying, 
* 'Would  you  like  to  try  your  strength  on 
this  little  cord,  Fenris?  Perhaps  it  is 
too  small  for  you,  but  none  of  our  hands 
can  break  it." 


Fenris  suspected  the  gods  of  some  trick, 
and  at  first  refused  to  try  the  cord,  but 
the  gods  taunted  him  and  called  him  a 
coward  until  his  pride  was  aroused.  Then 
he  agreed  to  let  them  bind  the  chain 
about  him,  if  one  of  the  gods  would  put 
his  right  hand  in  his  mouth  while  it  was 
being  done,  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith. 
At  this  the  gods  looked  frightened,  but 
in  an  instant  Tyr  stepped  up  to  the  wolf 
and  thrust  his  right  hand  into  his  jaws, 
saying  with  a  laugh,  <<You  see  it  is  only 
a  joke,  Fenris."  The  wolf  let  them  bind 
him;  and  when  the  magic  cord  was 
tightly  ground  him,  Fenris  stretched  his 
limbs;  but  the  more  he  struggled,  the 
tighter  grew  the  string.  He  bit  Tyr's 
hand  'oft  at  the  wrist,  and  then  rolled  on 
the  ground  howling  and  snapping  with 
rage  and  despair. 

When  he  had  worn  himself  out  with 
his  struggles,  the  gods  took  him  back  to 
Asgard.  Odin  had  him  carried  to  a  dark 
cave  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  world  of 
torture;  he  was  chained  to  a  great  rock 
that  was  sunk  far  into  the  earth.  His 
jaws  were  kept  open  by  a  sword  that  was 
thrust  into  them,  so  that  the  hilt  stood 
in  the  lower  jaw  and  tlie  point  in  the 
roof  of  his  mouth. 

It  is  said  that  a  poisonous  river  flows 
constantly  from  his  mouth. 

Kate  Lester. 

Ohio  St.  School,  Austin^  lU. 


A  Practical  Exercise. 

• 

Here  are  ten  genuine  extracts  taken 
from  periodicals  and  correspondence  to 
which  we  have  had  occasion  to  attend 
within  the  last  two  weeks.  Let  your 
class  in  grammar  correct  the  mistakes 
and  give  reasons  for  their  correction. 
The  exercise  will  be  more  valuable  than 
diagraming,  or  dabbling  with  made-up 
< 'false  syntax." 

* 'Salaries  have  not  depreciated  as  a  rale,  but 
the  cost  of  necessaries  have." 

**Iq  the  presence  of  creditable  witnesses.*' 

''A  partial  compromise  is  being  affected." 

'^Instead  of  stopping  it,  as  I  should  of 
done." 

**As  cress  as  a  couple  of  sticks." 

''Most  anybody  can  do  a  thing  he  feels  like 
doing." 

'*But  canst  not  tell  from  whence  It  cometh 
or  whither  It  goeth." 

**A  successor  whom  no  one  could  charge  was 
wanting  In  patriotism." 

''Brings  a  quotient  eight  times  too  small." 
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"One  of  the  most  Instructive  and  fascinating 
biographies  that  has  appeared  in  many 
years." 


SuflTGr^stiozia  for  Teachers. 
III. 

A  great  temptation  to  teachers,  and 
one  to  which  they  often  yield,  is  **  put- 
ting off  till  to-morrow, "  anything  which 
it  is  irksome  to  them  to  teachi  It  is  so 
easy  to  grow  slack,  for  the  confinement 
of  the  school-room  tends  to  make  one  feel 
dull,  especially  when  the  temperature  is 
allowed  to  rise  and  the  air  to  become 
close. 

In  city  schools,  it  is  generally  a  spe- 
cial lesson,  music,  drawing,  or  physical 
culture,  which  is  neglected.  To  teach 
these  well,  one  must  become  efficient  in 
them.  Not  even  an  artist  can  teach 
without  giving  some  thought  to  his 
method.  How  much  more  then  must  an 
ordinary  teacher  study,  who  has  con- 
tracted to  teach  these  branches!  If  all 
only  realized  the  importance  of  system- 
atic self-preparation  before  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  a  class,  better  results 
would  be  obtained. 

In  preparing  herself,  though,  a  teacher 
should  not  use  all  her  time;  let  her  re- 
member that  a  part  of  every  day  should 
be  her  own  for  recreation  and  growth. 
There  are  some  teachers,  especially  those 
in  higher  grades,  who  expect  too  much 
of  their  pupils.  They  are  never  satisfied 
with  well  enough,  and  often  miss  much 
of  the  beauty  and  happiness  of  a  teacher's 
life.  They  do  not  take  the  time  to  win 
the  hearts  of  their  boys  and  girls,  think- 
ing they  have  outgrown  a  fondness  for 
their  teachers. 

This  is  such  a  mistake;  these  boys  and 
girls  who  are  just  approaching  manhood 
and  womanhood  need  the  tenderest  care 
and  most  careful  training.  They  are  en- 
tering a  new  sphere,  and  are  beginning 
to  feel  their  own  powers  as  men  and 
women. 

When  they  are  not  under  a  loving  and 
restraining  influence,  how  often  the  spirit 
of  lawlessness  is  seen!  How  few  teachers 
feel  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
their  calling  I  They  look  upon  the  school- 
room as  a  temporary  place,  whose  duties 
are  to  be  dispatched  as  soon  as  possible. 

They  are  not  tactful,  and  do  not  utilize 
the  different  dispositions,  in    governing 


their  schools.  They  frequently  antago- 
nize the  children,  because  they  do  not 
consider  their  extreme  sensitiveness. 

They  are  always  letting  little  disor- 
derly things  disturb  the  whole  room ;  in 
other  words,  climaxing.  They  seldom 
take  the  trouble  to  make  a  conquest  of 
a  wayward,  unattractive  pupil.  They  do 
not  take  the  time  to  teach  habits  of  study, 
and  often  inspire  their  children  with  an 
unwholesome  fear. 

Where  there  is  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  affection  between  a  school  and  its 
teacher,  there  is  no  suspicion  and  resent- 
ment. Such  a  teacher  receives  expres- 
sions of  confidence  and  love,  very  pleas- 
ant to  her.  To  those  children  who  come 
from  homes  which  lack  the  refinement  of 
affection  and  intelligence,  such  a  teacher 
is  a  being  from  another  world.  Now,  if 
never  before,  the  system  of  school-teach- 
ing is  near  to  perfection.  Everything  is 
done  to  help  the  teacher.  There  are 
methods  in  every  branch,  to  help  her  in- 
struct, if  she  will  but  find  them. 
There  are  stirring  words  which  will  in- 
spire her  with  new  zeal,  if  she  will  but 
read  them.  There  are  criticisms  to  be 
had  from  those  who  are  beyond  her,  if 
she  will  but  accept  them.  There  is  every 
help  possible  if  she  will  only  apprentice 
herself  conscientiously,  and  cultivate  a 
love  and  interest  in  her  work. 

Blanchb  Loyeribge, 

Waukegan,  111. 


Nature  of  Interest. 
(Concluded,) 

22.  Distinguish  direct  from  indirect 
interest. 

23.  Name  the  subjects  of  school  study 
in  your  own  grade  which  have  a  direct 
interest  for  the  children.  Do  children 
differ  much  in  their  preferences  in  this 
respect? 

24.  Name  various  indirect  interests 
that  influence  children,  and  note  whether 
or  not  it  is  injurious  to  the  children  to 
substitute  them  for  direct  interest. 

25.  Is  it  advisable  for  a  teacher  to 
create  an  artificial  interest  in  a  subject 
by  her  methods  of  teaching.  What  is 
the  effect  on  a  child's  character  of  such 
methods,  when  employed  frequently? 

26.  What  subjects  in  each  grade  seem 
to  require  that  an  artificial  interest  be 
created? 
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27.  When  a  subject  requires  the 
creation  of  artificial  interest  to  make  it 
palatable,  is  it  evidence  that  it  should 
not  be  taught  at  all,  or  that  it  is 
not  being  taught  at  the  right  time? 

28.  Name  and  define  the  three  kinds  of 
interest  in  nature. 

29.  In  what  way  does  nature  study  in 
the  schools  employ  each  of  these  three 
kinds  of  interest? 

30.  Name  and  define  the  three  kinds  of 
interest  in  history,  including  literature, 

31.  Which  kinds  of  interest  are  chiefly 
involved  in  United  States  history?  In 
fairy  stories?  In  the  Wonder  Book?  In 
Evangeline? 

32.  What  would  be  the  result  of  a  vote 
by  ballot  among  the  children,  as  to 
whether  or  not  school  is  a  dull  place — 
with  reasons? 

33.  Ought  it  to  be  considered  a  strong 
condemnation  of  a  school  that  normally 
constituted  children  consider  it  a  dull 
place? 

34.  Is  it  a  strong  commendation  of  a 
school  for  a  visitor  to  be  able  to  say,  ''If 
I  were  a  child,  I  should  enjoy  attending 
this  school. " 

35.  What  place  should  the  principle  of 
interest  have  in  determining  the  course 
of  study? 

36.  What  interest  can  be  given  to 
number  work  in  the  primary  grades,  by 
basing  it  partly  on  nature  study?  What 
advantages  follow? 

37.  **Theidea  of  culture  epochs^dkS  typi- 
cal of  the  steps  of  progress  in  the  race 
and  also  of  the  periods  of  growth  in  the 
child,  offers  a  deep  perspective  into  edu- 
cational problems."  Criticise  the  course 
of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  from 
this  standpoint. 

38.  **We  cannot  accept  without  many 
careful  qualifications  the  evolutionary 
dictum  that  the  child's  mental  development 
should  repeat  that  of  the  race." — *«The 
Contents  of  Childs*  Minds,"  page  29. 
Criticise  this  statement. 

39.  <»This  very  variety  of  interests 
may  lead  to  scattering  and  superficial 
knowledge."  Is  this  the  tendency? 
What  is  its  effect? 

40.  What  taste  in  reading  will  it  create 
and  develop?  A.  F.  Ames, 

Riverside,  III. 


A  Plant. 

Teacher,  you  first  study  the  plants  you 
give  the  children,  so  that  you  will  be  able 
to  answer  promptly  all  needed  questions 
which  they  may  ask.  Consult  your 
botany  on  the  points  I  name.  Do  not 
give  the  children  a  term,  however,  until 
you  have  shown  it  in  the  part  of  the  plant 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  intended  this 
study  of  a  plant  shall  be  like  that  for  the 
bird  or  the  fish. 

What  is  a  plant?  What  is  an  animal? 
These  questions  are  more  easily  asked 
than  answered.  Compare  a  plant  and  an 
animal  in  all  the  ways  you  can.  Name 
twenty-five  or  more  uses  of  plants.  Make 
a  list  of  plants  that  are  useful  to  the 
farmer.  Those  that  are  harmful  Let 
these  be  named  from  plants  now  on  the 
farms  about  you. 

What  parts  of  plants  have  you  seen 
animals  eat?  What  parts  of  a  plant 
have  you  eaten?  Worn  as  clothing? 
Worn  as  ornament?  What  parts  of  plants 
are  used  as  furniture?  As  building  ma- 
terial? From  what  part  of  the  plant  do 
we  get  tea?  Hops?  Gringer?  Quinine? 
Sugar?  Tobacco?  Cotton  goods?  Linen? 
Hemp?  Lumber?  Paper?  Teacher 
name  others. 

Would  there  be  any  animal  life  were 
there  no  plants?  Of  what  use  are  the 
animals  and  plants  of  your  neighborhood 
to  you?  Since  we  depend  on  plants  and 
animals  for  our  very  existence,  should 
we  not  know  something  of  them? 

Seeds. — What  seeds  are  used  for  food? 
Name  twenty  seeds  used  for  food.  Name 
roots  and  stems  that  are  used  for  food. 
How  are  seeds  scattered?  Have  you  seen 
thistle  seed  floating  in  the  air?  It  is  said 
one  thistle  will  yield  24,000  seeds.  Were 
each  seed  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  seed 
next  year,  there  would  be  576,000,000 
seeds.  At  this  rate  the  thistle  would 
soon  overrun  the  earth. 

Why  does  it  not  do  so?  How  are  seeds 
destroyed?  Do  birds  destroy  them?  How 
does  the  wind  scatter  them?  Do  ani- 
mals scatter  them?  Did  you  ever  see 
animals  with  seeds  of  plants  attached  to 
them?  How  do  rivers  scatter  seeds?  Do 
the  ocean  currents  scatter  them?  Name 
other  agents  that  scatter  them. 

Fruits, — Name  twenty  or  more  that 
grow  in  your  neighborhood.  Name  as 
many  as  you  can  that  you  have  seen,  that 
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do  not  grow  in  your  neighborhood.  Is  a 
pumpkin  a  fruit?  A  turnip?  A  cab- 
bage? A  tomato?  A  cucumber?  A 
potato?  A  gourd?  Peas?  What  is  a 
fruit?     A  vegetable? 

Do  you  eat  the  fruit  or  the  seed  when 
you  eat  a  walnut?  An  apple?  Peanuts? 
Beans?  Peas?  Corn?  Tomatoes?  Bread? 

Some  plants  bloom  very  early  in  the 
spring,  while  others  just  peep  through 
the  soil  early,  and  do  not  flower  until 
late  in  the  summer  or  fall.  How  do  you 
account  for  this?  Dig  up  a  few  of  the 
early  spring  flowers  and  see  if  you  can 
find  anything  in  the  plant  to  account  for 
its  early  blossoming. 

Colors, — What  is  the  prevailing  color 
in  plants?  (Green.)  Note  the  different 
colors  on  various  parts  of  the  stem, 
branches,  and  leaves. 

Why  will  not  an  orange  or  a  lemon 
tree  thrive  in  this  climate?  Plants  give: 
Gums,  sugars,  oils,  wax,  resins,  India 
rubber.  Aromatic  plants  are  found 
chiefly  in  tropical  regions.  Why  is 
this?  Do  plants  have  diseases?  Ask 
some  farmer  about  this.  What  parts  of 
plants,  raw  or  manufactured,  do  we  ex> 
port?  Import?  (The  same  question  for 
animals,  if  you  like.) 

Do  plants  live?  What  is  their  food? 
Do  plants  breathe?  What  is  in  the  air 
that  the  plant  can  use?  Do  plants  feel? 
Touch  the  growing  point  of  a  tendril  of 
a  plant,  does  it  move?  Do  plants  think? 
Try  the  following  simple  but  instructive 
experiments:  Place  a  young  plant,  as 
oats  or  wheat,  in  the  window  in  the 
bright  sunlight  for  a  few  hours.  Does  it 
turn  toward  the  light?  If  so,  turn  the 
vessel  around.  Does  the  plant  again 
turn  toward  the  light? 

Tie  a  mosquito-bar  over  a  tumbler  of 
water.  Suspend  a  few  seeds  (beans  and 
peas  are  good)  in  it,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  seeds  covered  with  water.  Observe 
and  note  all  changes  in  the  seeds  from 
day  to  day.  You  may  observe  nearly  all 
the  externa]  parts  of  the  plants  as  they 
appear  as  roots,  rootlets,  root-hairs, 
stem,  branches,  leaves,  buds,  and  flow- 
ers. 

After  the  seeds  have  germinated, 
transfer  some  to  the  soil,  placing  the 
stem  down.  Do  the  roots  turn  and  seek 
the  soil?  Do  the  stems  bend  upward  to 
the  light  and  air?  Take  up  a  plantlet 
occasionally  and  see  how  it  answers  these 


questions,  and  ihany  others  as  they  are 
asked  by  the  children. 

Dig  up  any  plant  and  place  it  in  a  jar  or 
box.  The  Spring  Beauty,  if  you  know 
it,  is  a  very  good  one.  It  is  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  common  of  the  spring  flow- 
ers. Have  a  number  of  them  in  your 
school-room  windows  or  on  your  desk. 
Have  something  in  the  school-room  to 
break  the  monotony  of  looking  at  four 
dead  walls.  Note,  and  have  the  children 
record  the  following  as  you  observe  them 
in  the  plant  itself: 

The  size  of  the  plant.  Where  is  it 
found?  Wihen  does  it  bloom?  Does  its 
locatiooi  have  anything  to  do  with  its  size 
and  general  character? 

The  Stem, — Note  its  shape,  size,  sur- 
face, color,  consistence,  direction  of 
growth,  nodes,  and  inter-nodes.  Is  it 
branched?  If  so,  how  are  the  branches 
arranged  on  the  stem?  Note  the  same 
points  as  for  the  stem. 
•  The  Leaves. — Note  their  shape,  size, 
arrangement  on  the  stem,  color  above 
and  below,  surface  above  and  below,  con- 
sistence as  pulpy  or  dry.  What  parts  of 
the  leaf  are  present,  as  the  stipules, 
petiole,  and  blade?  Observe  and  note 
down  for  each  part,  as  for  the  leaves 
(blade  of  the  leaf).  Observe  and  describe 
or  draw  the  base,  margin,  and  apex  of 
the  leaf.  Draw  an  outline  of  the  leaf  and 
name  all  the  parts  present.  Note  the 
vein  and  veinlets  on  the  upper  and  under 
surface  of  the  leaf.  How  are  the  veins 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  mid-vein 
(mid-rib)?     Do  you  find  any  differences? 

The  Buds, — Are  there  any  buds  on  the 
plant  you  are  studying?  If  so,  where 
are  they  situated?  Are  there  any  not  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves?  Note  and  de- 
scribe how  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  the 
buds. 

The  Flowers. — Note  their  number,  ar- 
rangement on  the  stem  or  branches,  and 
their  colors.  Why  do  flowers  have  bril- 
liant colors?  Why  do  they  have  odors? 
Does  the  flower  have  a  calyx?  If  so, 
how  many  sepals  has  it?  Are  they  united 
or  free?  Note  their  shape,  size,  color 
above  and  below,  surface  above  and  be- 
low, and  consistence.  The  corolla.  If 
one  is  present,  note  the  same  points  as 
for  the  calyx. 

Th^  Stamens. — Note  their  shape,  size, 
number,  color,  surface,  and  where  in- 
serted.    How  is  the  filament  joined  to 
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the  anther?  How  many  lobes  has  the 
anther?  What  is  in  the  anther?  What 
is  it  for? 

The  Pistils. — Note  same  points  as  for 
the  stamens.  Note  all  you  can  of  the 
ovary,  style,  and  stigma. 

The  Fruity  the  Seeds, — Note  the  same 
things  for  these  two  as  for  the  stamens. 
Note  others  if  they  suggest  themselves. 

The  Root, — Note  its  shapfe,  size,  color, 
rootlets,  root-hairs,  and  anything  else 
that  may  be  called  up.  Compare  the 
root  and  its  branches  with  the  stem  and 
its  branches,  in  all  the  ways  you  can. 
Name  twenty  or  more  roots  that  are  used 
as  food.  Some  that  are  used  a^  medi- 
cine.     L.  S.  Dauohbrty,  Ottawa,  111. 


The  ObBervation  of  Otaildren. 

The  following  is  an  oytline  of  an  Ad- 
dress on  the  '^Observation  of  Children" 
by  Prof.  John  Dewey,  Ph.  D.,  of  Michi- 
gan University,  before  the  Cook  County 
Teachers*  Association,  February  10, 
1894: 

IirrRODucTioN.— It*  general  importance:  (1) 
As  affording  material  for  tlie  direction  of  edu- 
cational work,  viz:  order  of  studies,  co-relation 
of  studies,  method  in  particular  studies;  (2) 
Reflex  value  for  teacher,  a  new  source  of  in- 
terest; (3)  Possibility  of  tlie  teacher's  contri- 
buting to  the  science  of  psychology. 

Methods. — Four  xKiinU  of  chief  interest  at 
present:  (1)  The  investigation  of  the  contents 
ofchildren's  minds — their  ideas  and  acquire- 
ments in  various  subjects;  of  great  interest  to 
tlie  teacher  but  only  partially  psychological. 
(2)**Mind-te8ts,*'or  methods  of  estimating  men- 
tal capacity  in  different  directions;  unusual 
and  abnormal  children.  (3)  A  study  of  the 
development  of  psychical  powers — gen'etic 
psycliology — carried  out  particularly  in  study 
of  infant  life.  (4)  Study  of  physical  conditions 
of  mental  work;^  fatigue;  disorders  attendant 
upon  school  life,  etc.,  etc. 

SoHS  GBNKRA.L  Pbinciples  which  may  make 
observation  of  children  more  interesting  and 
fruitful.  Importance  of  being  able  to  inter- 
pret What  is  observed.  Value  of  a  standpoint 
and  working  hypothesis.  The  fundamental 
psychical  generalization. 

Meaning  of  the  term  ^'reflex  arc;'*  sensori- 
motor action;  ideo-motor  action.  Substitu- 
tion of  the  idea  of  organic  circuit  for  reflex  arc. 

I.  Significance  of  Study  of  Movement; 
Expression.  Illiuitrated  by  disorders,  such  as, 
lack  of  co-ordination,  lack  of  control,  irritabil- 
ity. Indtoations  of  temperament;  characteristic 
gestures;  postures;  aesthetic  expression. 

II.  Study  of  Mental  Images.  Individiuil 
differences.  Main  types — visual,  auditory,  tac- 
tile, motor.  Importance  for  memory;  for  aes- 
thetic training;  for  geography  and  history; 
number  schemes  in  arithmetic. 


III.  Study  of  Emotions  and  Moral 
Traits.  Anger;  fear;  timidity;  sensitiveness; 
vanity,  etc.  Importance  that  the  teacher 
should  understand  the  psychological  origin 
and  meaning  of  traits  in  order  to  deal  Judici- 
ously with  them  on  the  moral  side. 

bibliography. 

So  complete  a  list  of  references  on  the  sub- 
ject is  found  in  Tracy's  Psychology  of  Child- 
hood (Boston,  D.  C.  Heath)  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  that  book. 
A  pamphlet  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Smith  on  Mind  Eval- 
uation will  be  found  to  have  a  full  list  of 
references  on  methods  of  testing  mental 
capacity.  A  few  references  may  be  added  to 
literature  since  the  publication  of  these 
articles.  The  last  number  of  the  PedagogiiiU 
Seminary  is  mostly  made  up  of  contributions 
to  the  study  of  children.  Consult  also  articles 
in  the  Forum  tor  November,  1893,  and  Febru- 
ary, 1894,  by  Dr.  Hall  and  Dr.  Chrisman. 


The  Xingr  and  His  Wonderful  Oastlo. 

IX. 

A  TEMPEBANOE  8TOBY  FOB  THE  LITTLB  FOLKS* 

[Explanatory  Note — The  author  of  this  serial 
takes  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  letters  from  the  readers  of  The  Jour- 
nal requesting  that  the  story  be  continued. 
He  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  for  their  assur- 
ance that  they  find  this  form  of  temperance 
teaching  practical  in  their  schools  and  Interest- 
ing to  the  pupils.  The  author  is  so  intimately 
related  to  the  editor  of  this  magazine  that  he 
found  it  Impossible  to  continue  his  contribu- 
tions during  the  period  of  indisposition  of 
the  latter,  which  has  extended  through  the 
past  five  months.  He  hopes  that  the  serial 
will  now  be  continued  to  the  finish  wlthoot 
further  interruption. — The  Authob.] 

In  our  last  we  told  how  the  blood  is 
driven  along  the  pipes  that  run  through 
the  castle,  in  which  the  king  lives,  by  the 
strong  pump  that  is  placed  .in  the  center 
of  it.  After  the  blood  returns  to  the 
pump-room  from  going  through  the  cas- 
tle, we  found  that  one  of  the  pumps — 
called  the  right  ventricle — sends  it  into 
an  air-chamber  that  occupies  a  large 
space  in  the  center  of  the  castle.  Now, 
the  air  in  this  chamber  has  something 
that  the  castle  needs  to  keep  it  pure  and 
clean  and  healthy.  The  king  calls  it 
oxygen,  which  means  something  like  vin- 
egar-maker. Why  he  should  give  it  such 
a  name  I  cannot  now  stop  to  tell  you; 
but  that  is  what  he  called  it,  and  people 
have  called  it  by  the  same  name  ever 
since.  If  the  castle  were  not  supplied 
with  this  oxygen,  the  servants  would 
soon  die;  and  the  king  would  have  to 
move  out  of  it.      So  the  left-ventricle- 
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pump  keeps  sending  the  blood  into  the 
air-chamber  for  a  supply  of  oxygen,  to  be 
carried  out  into  every  part  of  the  castle. 


You  must  know  that  the  blood  is  filled 
with  little  Teasels  or  boats  thatlook  verj 
much  like  little  saucers  or  butter- plates. 
They  are  of  a  red  color,  and  so  they  make 
the  blood  red.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
over  five  millions  of  these  saucer-shaped 
vessels  in  a  single  drop  of  blood.  Now, 
when  the  blood  comes  into  the  air-cham- 
ber each  of  these  tittle  red  saucers  takes 
on  a  load  of  oxygen,  which  gives  it  a 
brighter  red  than  before.  It  carries  this 
load  back  to  the  left-ventricle-pump, 
which  again  pumps  it  out  into  the  pipes 
that  run  through  the  castle.  When  it 
gets  into  the  small  hair-tubes,  which  the 
king  calls  his  capilliiri«s,  this  saucer-ves- 
sel— which  he  calls  a  corpuscle — unloads 
its  oxygen  wherever  the  other  servants 
of  the  castle  need  it.  In  this  way,  the 
oxygen  is  carried  to  every  part  of  the 
castle  in  less  than  a  minute.  This  is  the 
way  the  castle  gets  the  oxygen  it  needs 
to  keep  it  pure  and  clean.  Unless  the 
air  in  the  chamber  is  fresh  and  well-filled 
with  this  oxygen  the  servants  all  get  sick 
and  the  castle  gets  very  dirty  and  cold. 
When  the  air  outside  the  castle  is  impure, 
then  the  air-chamber  is  filled  with  it,  and 
everything  goes  wrong  within.  The  serv- 
ants get  weak  and  the  king  has  the 
headache. 

So  we  see  how  necessary  it  is  that  the 
air  that  is  admitted  to  the  air-chamber 
be  free  from  every  kind  of  impurity. 

In  our  last,  we  promised  to  tell  our 
young  readers  how  the  food  that  was 
prepared  by  the  butler  and  his  assistants 
was  supplied  to  the  servants  who  were  at 
work  in  the  diSerent  parts  of  the  castle. 

When  this  food  is  poured  into  the  blood 
by  the  routes  indicated  in  the  following 
picture,  it  mixes  with  the  blood,  and  it 
goes  in  it  to  every  servant  in  the  castle. 

As  it  goes  along  through  the  hair-like 
tubes,  or  capillaries,  every  servant  seizes 
upon  just  that  kind  of  food  that  be  likes 
best.  The  workers  which  the  king  calls 
his  musctea,  his  messengers  or  nervet, 
those  strong,  unyielding  servants  called 
f>ona,  and  even  the  butler  and  all  his  as- 
sistants, each  one  takes  from  the  blood 
just  the  kind  of  food  it  needs.  This  food 
renews  and  refreshes  those  servants  that 


have  become  tired  and  worn  out  by  the 
work  they  have  done. 

You  should  know,  too,  that  the  oxygen, 
which  the  little  saucers  in  the  blood 
carry,  is  hardly  less  helpful  to  the  serv- 
ants than  the  food  is.     When  a  particle 


Fio.  3S.  I,  intestine:    (I)    villi   wlib    central 

lacteals;  (3)  villi  with  blood-vessels,  l.  lym- 
phatic or  Iftcteal  vessels,  o,  lymphatic  sland. 
D,  thoracic  duct,  y,  portal  velo.  i„  liver,  at 
the  left  ot  the  figure,  v,  vein,  h,  heart,  a, 
rlfcbt  auricle  of  heart. 

of  any  muscle  or  other  tissue  becomes 
worn  out  and  is  unable  to  do  any  more 
work,  it  dies.  Now,  if  it  should  remain 
where  it  is,  the  castle  would  soon  be- 
come so  filled  with  this  dead  matter  that 
all  the  work  would  have  to  stop,  for  all 
the  servants  would  die.  But  this  oxygen 
seeks  out  this  dead  matter  and  burns  it 
up  wherever  it  can  find  it.  This  burn- 
ing of  the  dead  matter  in  every  part  of 
the  castle  is  what  keeps  it  warm  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.     The  oxygen  burns  it 
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up  by  uniting  with  it,  and  the  two  form 
what  the  king  calls  carbonic  acid.  This 
goes  back  into  the  blood  and  gives  it  a 
dark,  purple  color.  If  you  look  at  the 
veins  on  the  back  of  your  hand  you  will 
see  that  they  have  a  bluish  color,  and  are 
not  bright  red,  as  your  face  is  when  you 
blush,  or  are  very  warm.  This  is  the 
way  the  blood  in  the  castle  looks  as  it  re- 
turns to  the  air-chamber.  When  it  gets 
there  the  carbonic  acid  goes  out  into  the 
air-chamber  and  is  then  blown  out  of  the 
castle.  The  little  saucers  then  take  on  a 
fresh  load  of  oxygen,  which  makes  the 
blood  red  again,  and  take  it  into  the 
castle  to  burn  up  some  more  dead  matter. 
In  this  way,  by  the  help  of  the  pumps,  a 
current  of  oxygen  and  food  is  going  into 
the  castle  all  the  time,  and  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid  is  constantly  coming  out. 

It  would  seem  as  if  all  this  work  going 
on  in  the  castle  would  be  attended  with 
a  grreat  deal  of  noise.  And  so  it  is.  If 
you  put  your  fingers  in  your  ears,  clos- 
ing them  tight,  and  then  listen,  you  will 
hear  a  roar  that  sounds  like  the  roar  of 
a  great  city.  This  is  like  the  noise  in 
the  king'^  castle. 

The  writer  hopes  your  teacher  will 
help  you  all  to  follow  the  food  and  oxy- 
gen in  their  passage  through  the  castle, 
and  note  the  changes  that  take  place. 

In  our  next  we  shall  tell  you  what  hap- 
pens when  the  king  allows  alcohol  and 
other  robbers  to  become  frequent  visitors 
at  the  castle  and  to  mingle  freely  with 
the  servants.  Flint, 

(To  he  ocnUinued.) 


A  Oood  Idea. 

W.  B.  Turner,  superintendent  of  Spo- 
kane county,  Wash.,  sends  out  blanks 
containing  the  following  questions  to  the 
school  officers  of  his  county: 

Is  the  teacher  punctual  in  calling  and  clos- 
ing school? 

Do  pupils  come  In  promptly  at  call  of  school? 

Do  pupils  enter  and  leave  the  room  in  an 
orderly  manner? 

Do  pupils  ask  where  lessons  are  after  call  of 
school? 

Do  they  obey  signals  promptly? 

Do  they  recite  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice? 

Does  the  teacher  speak  in  a  natural  tone? 

Are  the  pupils  attentive  during  recitations? 

Does  the  teacher  make  the  questions  so  sim- 
ple that  the  pupils  can  guess  the  answer? 

Do  pupils  seem  to  understand  their  answers? 

Does  the  teacher  unnecessarily  repeat  the 
answer  after  the  pupil? 


Does  the  teacher  assist  other  pupils  while  a 
class  is  reciting? 

Does  the  tei^her  make  any  explanation  of 
the  next  lesson  when  assigning  it? 

Are  the  other  pupils  studious  and  quiet  while 
a  class  is  reciting? 

Is  the  room  properly  ventilated? 

Is  the  floor  clean? 

«Do  the  directors  provide  a  Janitor? 

Are  the  walls,  stove,  etc.,  free  from  chalk, 
pencil,  or  other  marks? 

Is  there  plenty  of  good  blackboard,  a  dic- 
tionary, wall  maps,  etc.? 

Are  the  walls  ornamented  with  any  mottoes, 
pictures,  etc.? 

Is  there  a  program  posted  in  the  room? 

Did  the  teacher  follow  the  regular  order  of 
recitations  during  your  visit? 

Is  the  state  school  register  kept  in  the  room? 

Is  it  properly  kept? 

Are  the  footings  for  last  week  complete? 

Is  the  teacher  genteel  in  person  and  manners? 

Are  pupils  polite  to  visitors,  teachers,  and 
each  other? 

Is  there  much  whispering? 

Is  the  adopted  course  of  study  followed? 

Are  the  out-houses  in  good  condition? 

Are  they  free  from  obscene  writing  or  pic- 
tures? 

Are  there  separate  out-houses  for  boys  and 
girls? 

Is  the  school  ground  fenced? 

Is  the  fence  in  good  condition? 

Are  there  trees  planted  on  the  school  ground? 

How  is  the  school  supplied  with  water? 

What  suggestions  did  you  make  to  tho 
teacher  or  to  the  school? 

These  questions  are  so  suggestive  that 
they  may  well  be  considered  by  other 
superintendents  and  school  officers.  'Su- 
perintendent Turner  expects  his  officers 
to  return  the  blanks  fully  filled  out,  that 
he  may  have  information  concerning  ail 
the  schools  of  the  county,  in  a  systematic 
form. 


Analytical  Arithmetic. 

In  our  last  article,  we  analyzed  an  ex- 
ample to  reduce  a  mixed  number  to  aa 
improper  fraction.  We  will  now  analyie 
one  to  reduce  an  improper  fraction  to  a 
mixed  number. 

Beduce  $W  to  a  whole  or  mixed  num- 
ber. 

)MA^=As  many  dollars  as  9{f  is  contained 
times  in  ^^B-^  times. 

This  may  otherwise  be  written  as  fol- 
lows, but  read  as  above. 

The  truth  of  the  first  sentence  in  this 
analysis,    appears    from    the  nature  of 
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twenty-fourths.  The  truth  of  the  second 
arises  from  the  comparison  of  t^i-  with  $ii. 
At  this  point  we  find  the  greatest  ten- 
dency to  err.  The  comparison  of  two  . 
concrete  numbers  (here  twenty-fourths) 
always  gives  rise  to  an  abstract  number. 
So  the  answer  to  the  containing  power 
of  $W  is  not  $8/r,  but  8/t  times.  But 
since  its  containing  power  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  dollars,  therefore,  $8A  is 
the  number  of  dollars  also. 

Reduce  f ,  },  and  \  to  equivalent  frac- 
tions having  a  common  denominator. 
By  observation,  we  see  that  twenty-four 
is  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  de- 
nominators, and  therefore  all  may  be  re- 
duced to  twenty-fourths.  (The  sign  X 
means  times  in  all  my  discussions  and 
not  multiplied  by). 

t={of  {|=A  j^fof«=A  }=Jof«=A 

In  these  analyses,  though  the  fraction 
may  be  considered  abstract,  the  numer- 
ator is  named  by  the  denominator.  The 
first  statements  of  these  analyses  will  be 
easily  understood.  The  truth  of  the 
second  statements  arises  from  the  com- 
parison of  one  part  with  the  number  in 
the  whole;  as  i  is  i  of  f.  The  truth  of 
the  third  statement  appears  from  the 
comparison  of  a  number  of  parts  with 
one  part ;  as  |  is  5  times  as  much  as  i. 
In  all  analyses,  the  operation  performed 
on  the  right  hand  member  of  the  equa- 
tion, arises  from  a  comparison  of  the  left 
hand  member  with  the  left  hand  member 
of  the  preceding  equation. 

If  three-fifths  of  a  farm  is  worth  $2,400, 
what  is  five-ninths  of  it  worth? 


(  of  it  is  worth  $2,400. 

J"      \  of  $2,400=$SOO. 
"      5X$800=$4,000. 
then  {       "         '*      $4,000. 

4         *•         ••      j  of  •4,000=$444f 

f         **         "      4X$444|=$2,322f  Ads. 

The  foregoing  work  will  be  clear  from 
previously  explained  exercises.  It  will 
be  seen  that  all  these  operations  proceed 
naturally  through  the  relations  of  num- 
bers, and  do  not  depend  upon  a  priori^ 
determined  rules. 

The  following  common  •*nuts"  become 
very  easy  when  approached  in  this  man- 
ner. 

If  3  is  the  third  of  6,  what  is  the  fourth 
of  20?  or,  If  the  third  of  6  is  3,  what 
must  the  fourth  of  20  be? 


In  the  first  3=2. 

Irrjof  2=rf. 
5=5Xf =3i  Ad8. 
Id  the  second  2=3. 

I=l0f  3=rlf 

5=5Xll=7i  Ads. 

These  apparently  paradoxical  state- 
ments are  easily  enough  understood  when 
the  problems  are  expanded,  and  the  num- 
bers made  concrete. 

If  3  oranges  cost  one- third  of  '6  cents, 
what  cost  one-fourth  of  20  oranges? 

If  one-third  of  6  oranges  cost  3  cents, 
what  cost  the  fourth  of  20  oranges? 

In  the  first: 

3  oranges  cost  2  cents. 

L       '*        *'     I  of  2  cents  =f  cents. 

4  *^        **     5X}  cents  s:3|  cents. 
In  the  second: 

2  oranges  cost  3  cents. 

1        *<        **     i  of  3  cents  =14  cents. 

5  *'        **     5Xli  cents  =s7f  cents. 

(This  solution  is  better  without  any 
reference  to  the  absurd  **nuts."  These 
«*nuts"  are  veritable  * 'chestnuts"  from 
away  back. — Ed.) 

As  stated  in  my  first  article,  I  do  not 
insist  that  every  time  the  principle  un- 
derlying an  exercise  is  used,  the  opera- 
tion should  thus  be  written  out;  but  I  do 
maintain  that  the  analysis  should  be 
strictly  followed  until  the  mind  thinks  it 
habitually,  whether  expressed  or  not. 

Guy  Clinton. 

Prin.  of  Kahoka  Normal  CoUege, 


To  Xeet  the  Wants  of  the  Individual 

Pupil. 

There  is  need  that  our  educational  sys- 
tem be  made  more  pliant,  and  that  it  ac- 
commodate itself  more  readily  to  indiv- 
idual differences  and  aptitudes.  At  the 
same  time,  all  pupils  should  pursue  the 
same  course  in  elementary  schools,  and 
nearly  the  same  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  article  by  Supt.  Everhart,  in  the 
March  Journal,  does  not  reach  a  prac- 
tical method,  and  not  all  his  illustrations 
and  arguments  are  conclusive.  The  old- 
time  ungraded  schools  of  Illinois  and  In- 
diana did  not  reach  the  general  education 
of  all  the  people.  One  has  only  to  look 
at  the  census  reports  of  1840  and  1850, 
to  see  that  Indiana  (the  writer's  native 
state)  was  twenty-third  of  the  then 
twenty-six  states,  in  illiteracy.  With 
its  superior  township  system,  it  can  now 
hardly  be  called  second. 

While  there  are  forty  different  Individ- 
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ual  souls,  distiDct  entities,  in  a  room  of 
forty  pupils,  and  every  capable  teacher 
must  so  regard  and  teach  chem,  there  is 
not  that  difference  between  every  two  of 
them  that  there  is  between  the  most  ex- 
treme cases  we  can  select.  There  are 
really  twenty-five  or  thirty  who  can  be 
fairly  classed  together.  In  all  the  writ- 
er's wide  observation,  he  never  saw  a 
graded  school  in  which  less  than  four, 
fifths  of  each  class  belonged  together  as 
they  were,  and  could  not  be  fairly  treated 
alike  by  the  teacher  in  subjects  of  study, 
length  of  lesson,  and  rate  of  progress. 
This  does  not  intend  to  say  that  j;hey 
were  all  good  schools,  had  the  best 
course,  the  best  teacher,  or  that  each 
pupil  received  as  much  individual  atten- 
tion as  every  earnest,  capable  teacher 
should,  in  good  conscience,  give,  and  as 
he  has  time  to  give.  So,  we  must  not 
change  our  system  too  radically  on  ac- 
count of  a  small  minority  of  the  pupils, 
nor  to  get  away  from  poor  teachers,  nor 
to  give  each  pupil  properly  in  the  class, 
separately  all  that  work  and  drill  which 
they  can  take  as  well  or  better  together. 

For  the  problem  that  remains,  let  us 
first  modestly  state  some  experiences. 
When  called  some  years  ago  to  take 
charge  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Madison,  South  Dakota,  we  found  the 
year  divided  into  three  terms  of  sixteen, 
fifteen,  and  eleven  weeks,  respectively. 
Pupils  were  admitted  at  the  beginning 
of  each  term  and  most  studies  were  be- 
gun anew  at  the  opening  of  the  first  two. 
Many  students  left  at  the  close  of  each 
term.  The  reader  can  imagine  the  perplex- 
ing condition  when,  after  a  few  years,  old 
students  returned  with  new  ones,  to  be- 
gin  with  any  particular  term.  The  problem 
was  met  by  slightly  modifying  the  course, 
and  by  dividing  the  school  year  into  two 
equal  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  All 
the  subjects  were  begun  anew  each  term. 
If  a  study,  like  algebra,  required  a  year, 
there  was  a  beginning  and  an  advanced 
class  each  semester,  or  term.  This,  with 
proper  grading,  met  nearly  every  diffi- 
culty. 

One  difficulty  remains,  however;  not 
all  pupils  will  pass  in  every  subject;  they 
will  not  all  move  on  equally  together. 
Taking  the  common  subjects,  more  will 
lag  in  arithmetic,  the  next  larger  num- 
ber in  grammar,  and  fewer  still  in  geog- 
raphy.     It  can  soon   be  determined  by 


experience  about  what  per  cent  will  fail 
in  each  branch  of  the  entire  course.  We 
must,  therefore,  grade  the  delinquent 
few  by  studies  and  not  by  entire  classes. 
Two  things  are  necessary.  We  must 
secure  fit  instructors,  and  we  must 
adopt  departmental  instruction,  which 
gives  the  best  efficiency  and  results 
from  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
final  attention  must  be  given  to  the  pro- 
gram of  recitations,  and  the  work  that 
shall  be  given  to  each  teacher  must  be 
considered  with  this.  It  is  thus  easy 
so  to  arrange  subjects  and  parts  of  sub- 
jects that  all  regular  classes  will  have 
their  different  recitations  at  different 
periods,  and  also  that  the  A  and  B  arith- 
metic classes  shall  recite  at  the  same 
period,  and  so  with  the  grammar  classes 
and  others.  Now,  all  those  who  belong 
generally  in  A  grade,  but  are  deficient  in 
arithmetic,  can  go  into  the  B  arithmetic 
class  at  that  time.  The  same  also  can 
be  done  with  grammar  and  other  stud- 
ies, high  or  low.  While  it  might  not 
be  possible  perfectly  to  suit  the  needs  of 
every  pupil  in  a  large  school,  this  plan 
will  remedy  nearly  all  the  trouble.  In 
the  same  way,  a  pupil  may  go  in  advance 
of  his  class  in  one  or  two  lines,  but  every 
pupil  should  be  required  to  fill  bis  indi- 
vidual program  with  his  lowest  studies 
till  they  are  finished. 

The  half-year  terms,  or  semesters,  give 
other  opportunities ;  zoology,  for  instance, 
should  be  given  only  in  the  fall  term  and 
botany  only  in  the  spring  term.  Other  stud- 
ies can,  perhaps,  be  selected  with  which 
the  order  of  succession  or  correlation  is 
not  greatly  important,  and  they  can  be. 
assigned  to  one  term  only.  The  depart- 
mental plan  is  sure  to  come  into  more 
general  use,  but  it  need  not  be  so  strict 
that  the  same  teacher  shall  hear  both  ad- 
vanced and  beginning  arithmetic,  or 
grammar,  or  other  subjects,  so  the  above 
plan  may  work.  These  features  meet 
nearly  all  the  cases;  and,  as  to  the  few 
remaining,  may  we  not  truly  say  that 
the  natural  differences  in  talent  and 
aptitudes  are  in  them  too  great  for  any 
system  to  meet.  The  graduates  of  no 
school  could  be  made  equal.  These 
remnants  of  this  plan  could  not  be  made 
equal  if  each  were  a  class  by  himself,  with 
a  corps  of  teachers  the  most  able  in  the 
world,  equal  in  number  to  them. 

Under  such  a  system,  the  same  talent 
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and^bility  can  accoinplieh^tnuch  more  ia 
superintendence  and  supervision.  It 
iwonld^bebest,  to  have  a  large  assembly 
room  ^or  opening  'exercises,  to  which  all 
pupils  should  return  after  each  recitation, 
marching  in  order .  and  to  music.  This 
change  rests  the  body  and  relieves  the 
ittind  from  absorption  in  one  subject  so  it 
may  take  up  another  readily;  It  is  never 
lost  'time,  and  it  is  an  aid  to  good  dis- 
cipline. First,  second,  and  third  year 
pupils,  and  fourth  perhaps,  do  not  need 
this  plan,  or  but  slightly.  The  older 
grades  can  go  further  to  great  central 
schools  in  which  the  plan  is  practiced. 
As  to  country  or  ungraded  schools,  put 
two  or  more  of  these  together,  build  a 
two,  three,  or  four  room  house,  convey 
the  more  remote  or  smaller  pupils  to  this 
at  public  cost,  as  they  are  doing  so  much 
in .  New  England  and  on  the  prairies', 
adopt  the  township  system,  grade  the 
schools,  and  ma'ke  the  program  of  recita- 
tions to  nleet  individual  needs.  . 

W.  H.  H.  Bbadlb, 
BreMent  SUUe  Normal  Sfi^wol,  MadUon,  S,  Dak. 


An  Educational  Oonference. 

An  important  educational  conference 
will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
month  of  July,  as.  a  part  of  the  university 
extension  summer  meeting,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  soqiety.  The 
program  has  been  so  far-  arranged  as  to 
show  that  the  meeting  will  be  of  interest 
not  only  to  public  and  private  school 
teachers  of  all  grades,  to  college  anid  uni- 
versity professors,  but  also  to  men  and 
women  who,  although  not  engaged  in 
strictly  educational  work,  are  interested 
in- the  educational  progress  and  develop, 
ment  of  the  United  States.  A  number 
of  eminent  specialists  will  be  invited  to 
conduct  round-table  conferences  upon 
'  subjects  to  which  they  liave  given  special 
attention. 

I^e  leading  feature  of  the  meeting, 
however,  will  be  a  full  discussion  and 
presentation  of  t\^e  Herbartian  School  of 
Educational  Thinkers,  a  school  which  has 
done  more  to  stir  and  excite  thought  on 
educational  matters  than  any  other  equal 
nmnber  of  men  at  present  at  work  in  the 
field  of  educartion. 

The  course  of  study  ip  Herbart  will  in- 
clude 2^  exposition  of  his  theories,  and  a 
complete  didcussion  of  our. American  edu- 


ca^iipnai  system  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  high  school,  in  the  light  of  Her- 
^bartian  theory  and  practice. 
\  1!he  aystematfc  woi^rk  in  Herbairt  will 
be  given'  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Frank  McMurry,  profes3o:r  of  pedagogy 
in  the  University  of  Illinois.;^  Full  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  course  ^can  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  University  Ex- 
tension office,  If  1  South  Fifteenth  street, 
Philadelphia.      *     .  " 


Kotes. 


March  2  and  3,  a  union  ieachers*  insti- 
tute of  the  counties  of  La  Salle,  Bureau, 
and  Putnam,  was  held  at  La  Salle.  Un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  Supt.  G.  W. 
Andrew,  president  of  the  LaSalle  County 
Teachers'  Association,  the  institute  was 
a  great  success.  The  teachers  spent  Fri- 
day morning  in  visiting  the  La  Salle  city 
schools,  and  many  teachers  expressed 
themselves  as  greatly  pleased  and'  bene- 
fited by  this  part  of  programme.     * 

Supt.  Andrew  received  ,a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  untiring  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Union  Teachers'  Institute. 
He  was,  ^Iso,  re-elected  president  of  the 
La  Salle  County  Teaohers'  Association, 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

County  Superintendent  Stockdale  is 
serving  his  twelfth  year  as  county  super- 
intendent of  LaSalle  county. ,  It.ifi  good 
to  see  a  pioneer  in  the  educational  field 
«*giy)wing  young^M  so  gracefully,  as  our 
friend;  Supt.  Stockdale.  A  host  of  friends 
unite  in  desiring  that  Jiis  service  may  be 
long  cbntinied  to  La  Salle  county. 

Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Fred  Smedley,  is 
dofng  fine  work  at  the  head  of  the  Peru 
schools.  His  teachers  are  grappling  with 
the  practical  problems  of ''con tent"  and 
''concentration ''as illustrated  in  the  "av- 
erageboy."  .;    J.  E.  K. 


The  lamented  spouse  of  ividow  BedoU.  said, 
**  We  are  all  poor, critters."  How  true  I  The 
Committee  of  Ten^  on  page  78  of  their  report, 
give  us  the  following  preciplis  morsel — and 
that,  too,  in  connection  with  the- teaching  of 
English!  **Noone  proposes  to  remove  Eng- 
lish cojaposition  from  the  list  of  school  studies 
— and  yet,  if  we  can  Judge  from  current  educa- 
tional literature  men  have  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
English  composition  cm  v^ellja^  tfelieve  thai  there 
is  mtushpoor  teaching  of  thU  $vJbjecL^' 
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It  is  often  asserted,  and  few  have  the 
hardihood  to  deny  its  truth,  that  the  hope 
the  country  lies  in  the  proper  education  of 
of  the  children.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  is  not  equal  unanimity  on 
two  vital  points  involved  in  this  propo- 
sition, viz,  (a)  Who  are  responsible  for 
this  education?  (6)  What  is  its  true 
method. 

Too  often  it  is  assumed  that  all  that 
pertains  to  education  must  be  found  in 
the  school-room.  No  doubt  the  school  is 
an  important  factor  in  educationv  gen- 
erally it  is  an  indispensable  one.  But  it 
is,  by  no  means,  the  only  factor;  nor,  in 
most  cases,  is  it  the  most  important  one. 


Among  all  the  influences  that  aflfect  the 
child's  education,  the  first  place  must  be 
assigned  to  the  home.  But  the  church, 
the  state,  and  society,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. And  when  the  whole  subject  is 
understood  as  it  ought  to  be,  when  the 
business  of  educating  the  young  reaves 
anything  like  an  idaal  stage,  all  the 
parties  to  its  accomplishment  will  recog- 
nize their  special  place  and  function,  and 
all  will  work  in  conformity  to  sound 
pedagogical  principles,  equally  applicable 
to  all  branches  of  the  work. 

But,  perhaps,  popular  notions  are 
further  astray  on  the  second  point  than 
on  the  first.  Too  often,  the  popular  view 
of  method  is  extremely  narrow,  and  it  is 
wholly  mechanical  in  its  nature.  It  is 
thought  that  education-  is  to  be  ac- 
complished simply  by  furnishing  the 
child  with  a  certain  amount  of  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  the  <  ^branches"  of 
school  study,  and  that  the  processes  of 
giving  that  knowledge  are  quite  analo- 
gous to  those  by  which  a  vessel  is  filled 
with  liquid,  or  a  deposit  is  made  in  a 
bank.  Now,  it  is  essential  to  success  in 
the  educational  enterprise,  that  two 
truths  should  be  wrought  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  people,  viz,  (a)  Mere 
knowledge  does  not  educate;  such  a  re- 
sult never  is  reached  till  knowledge  has 
been  assimilated  and  has,  through  a  pro- 
cess of  training,  resulted  in  habit,  (h) 
There  is  no  way  by  which  the  pupil  can 
be  put  in  possession  of  knowledge,  or  can 
be  led  through  training  to  right  habits, 
except  by  the  putting  forth  of  hia  own 
efforts  by  his  own  self-activity. 

Purely  mechanical  processes  are  wholly 
out  of  place  in  dealing  with  any  living 
thing,  be  it  plant,  animal,  or  soul.  Such 
processes  are  appropriate  only  when 
working  on  dead  material;  and  when 
they  are  brought  to  bear  on  living  organ- 
isms, they  tend  towai;d  death.  Forces  in 
any  living  organism  always  act  from 
within,  outward;  they  may  act  In  re- 
sponse to  external  atimuii,  or  ihey  may 
not.  But  if  stimulus  from  without  does 
not  awaken  such  response,  it  is  stimulus 
only  in  name.  This  is  strictly  true  even 
of  the  plant ;;  it  is  true  in  a  higher  degree 
in  all  the  manifestations  of  soul-life.  All 
the  horticulturist  can  do  for  the  plant  is 
to  furnish  and  adjust  its  environment; 
the  living  forces  of  the  plant  do  all  the 
rest.      The  same  is  exactly   true  in  all 
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effort  for  the  promotion  of  animal  life 
and  growth.  This  is  trud,  too,  of  every 
effort  to  remove  disease;  all  the  curative 
forces  are  from  within.  Medicine  can  do 
nothing  of  profit  except  as  it  aids  those 
forces.  Cases  of  surgery,  even,  are  no 
exception;  the  surgeon  sets  the  bone,  ad- 
justs the  environment,  but  the  internal 
forces  must  knit  the  broken  parts  to- 
gether. 

'  Here  we  have  a  universal  and  funda- 
mental principle  that  holds  true  in  all  the 
movements  of  living  organism.  And  it 
is  a  principle  of  prime  importance  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  education. 
If  we  consider  only  that  phase  of  educa- 
tion  that  relates  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  we  must  remember  that 
knowledge  is  never  acquired  except  by 
the  learner's  own  effort.  If  we  take  that 
higher  view  that  relates  to  the  gaining 
of  power  and  the  building  of  character, 
the  same  thing  is  true.  All  the  teacher 
can  possibly  do,  is  to  furnish  and  adjust 
the  environment.  In  no  aspect  of  the 
subject,  can  anything  of  value  be  done  to 
the  child,  except  as  it  acts  through  the 
child. 

All  this  seems  very  obvious  to  one  who 
thinks  a  little  upon  the  subject;  and  yet 
how  often  it  is  forgotten  is  shown  by  the 
vast  amount  of  work  attempted  in  educa- 
tion, that  is  thoroughly  mechanical  and 
'^wooden,''  and  is  of  no  value,  but  is 
harmful  as  it  must  be  in  the  nature  of 
the  case.  That  teacher  is  not  the  best 
teacher  who  does  the  work  for  his  pupil, 
but  the  one  who  can  get  his  pupil  to  do 
the  most  for  himself,  and  to  do  it  in  the 
wisest  way. 

Nor  is  the  application  of  this  principle, 
by  any  means,  confined  to  the  work  of 
education.  It  is  quite  as  essential  to  any 
good  work  on  the  part  of  the  reformer  or 
the  philanthropist.  Men  are  never  made 
better  by  changing  their  circumstances, 
or  their  conditions,  unless  as  a  conse- 
quence they  are  themselves  changed  for 
the  better.  The  tenants  of  all  the  miser- 
able, squalid  homes  in  New  York  might  be 
transferred  to-morrow,  to  the  best  dwell- 
ings that  could  be  made,  and  might  be 
supplied  with  the  means  to  procure  every 
comfort,  and  yet  they  would  be  no  whit 
better  unless  they  should  be  improved* 
A  pig  would  make  a  pig-pen  of  a  palace. 

If  the  world  is  ever  made  better,  it 
must  be  by  means  of  education;  but  that 


is  no  education  which  does  not  change 
the  man,  which  does  not  cause  him  to  be- 
come wiser,  stronger,  and  more  upright. 
And  this  change  can  be  wrought-  only 
through  his  own  efforts. 


A  prpminent  periodical,  in  reviewing 
Dr.  E.  B.  White's* 'School  Management," 
delivers  himself  of  the  following  solid 
chunks  of  wisdom,  among  much  more  of 
a  similar  tenor: 

If  we  find  anything  in  this  book  to  criticise 
it  is  that  too  much  prominence  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  punishment.  Punishment  has  al- 
ways been,  and  is  still,  a  sort  of  sacred,  fetich 
to  parents,  preachers,  teachers,  and  legisla- 
tors." ♦  ♦  «  We  regret  that  Dr.  White  did 
not  see  his  way  clear  to  condemn  the  use  of 
the  rod,  both  in  home  and  school,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  degradation  and  danger,  unworthy  to 
be  longer  tolerated,  instead  of  instructing 
teachers  and  parents  in  its^ proper  (?)  use.  * 
*  *  *  It  is  high  time  that  distinguished  ed- 
ucators who  undertake  to  direct  and  enlighten 
those  who  teach  children,  should  use  their 
ability  in  showing  how  not  to  punish,  instead 
of  giving  detailed  directions  as  to  the  proper 
way  of  inflicting  penalties.  It  Is  .morally  cer- 
tain that  if  the  hateful  term  punishment  were 
forever  banished  from  the  thoughts  of  both 
teachers  and  parents,  the  world  would  be 
infinitely  better. 

No  intelligent  person  who  is  acquainted 
with  school  affairs  will  deny  the  mon- 
strous abuses,  both  in  the  past  and  in 
the  present,  that  have  borne  the  name  of 
punishments.  But  will  this  wise  critic, 
or  some  one  else  of  his  kind,  tell  us  how 
a  government  is  possible  anywhere  with- 
out the  possibility  of  punishment?  There 
can  be  no  law  without  a  penalty  for  its 
infraction.  So  '^parents,  teachers,  and 
legislators,*'  and  all  others  into  whose 
hands  government  is  committed,  must 
consider  the  subject  of  punishment;  they 
need  not  make  it  b,  fetich,  and  none  but 
a  fool  does  so.  But  punishment  cannot 
be  "forever  banished'*  till  all  government 
is  banished  with  it. 


We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  instruction 
of  children  in  the  elements  of  natural  science, 
or  in  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  facts  which 
constitute  the  material  of  natural  science,  is 
one  of  the  living  questions  of  the  day.  That 
this  work  is  of  prime  importance,  that  it  is 
work  that  children  delight  in,  that  there  are 
ways  of  presenting  it  that  are  both  simple  and 
clear,  will  be  apparent  to  any  who  will  read 
carefully  the  articles  on  the  subject  that  ap- 
pear in  the  pages  of  The  Journal  from  time 
to  time.  We  call  especial  attention  to  the 
articles  by  Mr.  Moulton  and  Mr.  Dangheifty, 
in  the  present  number. 
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...... j^rseisldieii t  peQ^rxna*8  article  in. this  number 

,Qi  T:b.b  JoussAt,  emphasizes  (V  matter  that 
needs '  emphasis.  It  is  too  true  that  a  large 
•paft'Of  the  woi^k'done  in  dnr  Schools  Is  wholly 
\  dlToi*ced  f rom  any  connection  with  actual  life 
and  its  activities.  Nor  is  this  an  argument  for 
making  our  public-schools  trade-schools;  but 
it  is  our  belief,  long  held,  that  a  proper  recog- 
nition of  actual  Ufa  and  its  varied  pursuits  and 
interests  would  notonjy  make  school-education 
Vastly  mbrci  valuable,  but  that  it  would  facil- 
itate prc^gi^ess  in  the  acquisition  of  school 
studies,  ttnd'^at'  the-  same  time  awaken  an  in- 
terest that  would  cause  pupils  to  prize  the 
school  more  highly  than  they  do  at  present. 
How  shall  we  keep  the  older  boys  in  school?  is 
a  question  oft^n  ai,dked.  We  think  the  answer 
lies  along  these'Iines,  in  good  part  at  least. 
'  We  believe  a  large  number  of  our  readers 
will  thank  Prof.  Van  Liew  for  the  light  he 
throws  upon  the  famous  Niebelung  tales,  in 
this  number'  of  The  Joubnal.  And  we  «re 
spre  that  Mrs'.  Brown's  translation  will  please 
all  who  like  a  go6d  story.  This  story  is  a  good 
specimen  otthe  kind  that  carries  an  Important 
moraJ,  but  does  not  need  Haec  fabula  dooet 
tacked  on  at  the  end. 


Independent  Journalism. 

Great  are  the  tribulations  of  the  inde- 
pendent journalist.  He  knows  that  his 
o'^m  view  is  but  a  partial  one,  and  he 
is  not  disturbed  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  may  hold  a  different  opinion  to- 
niorrow.  But  he  feels  called  upon  to 
give  expression  to  his  conviction  of  to- 
day, and  he  utters  it,  not  as  the  final  word, 
'  but  as  the  truth  tip  to  date  las  he  sees  it. 
He  may  be  wiser  to-noiorrow.  The  reader 
Who  has  a  narrower  mental  horizon,  or 
who,  perchance,  has  a  wider  one,  is  dis- 
posed to  be  angry  with  him,  and  to  tor- 
ture him  by  the  imperative  order  to 
^\Jitop  the  journal.*'  The  tribulations  of 
the  independent  educational  journalist 
are  especially  grievous.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  the  teiksher  cannot  yet  follow  the 
^liticians'  rule  to  *<give  and  take." 
With  him  it  is  all « '  take. "     To  illustrate: 

1.  An  estimable  lady^bas  become  a 
worshiper  at  the  shrine  of  the  '^synthetic 
,  System"  of  teaching  reading.  Her  Jour- 
nal makes  an  exposition  of  the  fallacies 
in  that  <<  system, "  and  gives  an  analysis^ 
of  some  of  the  work  done,  pointing  out 
its' faults.  She  burns  with  indignation 
at  such  << presumption,"  and  seizes  her 
pen  and  writes,  **Stop  my  paper."  Up 
to  this  time,  she  has  been  writing  fre- 

S^uent  letters  of  commendation  of  The 
p^^NAii.     She  admires  it  for  its  inde- 
pendence, and  fearlessness  in  <<  pricking 


bubbles. "     But  then  it  was  pricking  the 
bubbles  blown  by  ptheris. 

2.  A  professor  in  a  great  university 
had  been  a.  great  admirer  of  The  Journal 
for  years,  because  of  its  <<  independent 
and  intelligent  criticism"  of  educational 
theories  and  practices.  But  it  chanced 
to  single,out  for  its  consideration  some- 
thing in  which  he  had  a  deep  personal  in- 
terest. It  continued  to  puncture  some 
small,  harmless  bubbles  that  were  float- 
ing in  the  air,  partly  as  a  matter  of 
amusement  and  to  keep  its  hand  in,  and 
partly  bepause  they  appeared  to  be  bub- 
bles. Soon  comes  the  command,  * '  Stop 
The  Journal  1  I  cannot  afford  to  read  a 
paper  that  makes  me  mad."  So  long  as 
it  punctured  the  other  fellows,  it  was  an 
<<  independent  and  intelligentxritic. " 

3.  The  president  of  a  great  institution 
of  a  large  reputation  had  for  years  been 
commending  in  an  open  and  public  way 
The  Journal,  for  the  << masterful"  way 
in  which  it  discussed  the  educational 
problems  that  arose.  It  happened  that 
one  arose  in  his  own  institution,  and  a 
thousand  of  the  << other  fellows"  said 
that  The  Journal  discussed  it  in  a  *<  mas- 
terful" way,  but  immediately  came  the 
command  tp  <<stop  the  paper."  He  had 
<<no  further  use  for  it. " 

4.  Another,  who  was  a  county  super- 
intendent— but  we  forbear.  By  these 
others  may  be  knoWn. 

Now,  our  point  in  all  this  is  not  to  weep 
over  the  loss  of  these  subscribers.  We 
were  dead  certain  we  should  lose  them 
before  the  articles  were  published.  But 
we  wish  to  put  the  question  before  the  ip- 
telligent  teachers  of  the  country  whether 
it  is  not  best  for  us  all  to  listen  to  criti- 
cism, and  reply  to  it  if  moved  to  do  so, 
rather  than  to  close  our  ears  against  it. 
The  time  has  gone  by  when  we  can  ef- 
fectually defend  our  educational  theories 
and  practices  after  the  manner  of  the 
hunted  ostrich  vi^hich  thrusts  it  head  into 
the  sand.  We  can  often  learn  as  much 
fronti  those  who  condemn,  as  from  those 
who  commend,  what  we  have  held  to  be 
true. 

The  High  School  Course  of  Study. 

The  most  noteworthy  document  that 
has  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation—rOther  than  th^  commissioner's  re- 
ports—is a  Yolume  of  250  pages,  con tain- 
mg  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
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appointed  b^  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  the  meeting  in  Saratoga^ 
July,  1892.  ; 

**Tbe  chief  work  of  the  committee  was 
to  orgimize  a  conference  of  school  and 
college  teachers  of  each  principal  subject 
which  enters  into  the  programs  of  sec- 
ondary scho<»ls  in  the  United  States,  and 
into  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college.  *  *  *  Each  conference  to 
consider  the  proper  limits  of  its  subject, 
the  best  methods  of  instruction,  the  most 
desirable  allotment  of  time  for  the  sub- 
ject, and:  the  best  method  of  testing  the 
pupils'  attainments  therein.     *    *    *" 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  has  there  been  so 
considerable  an  effort,  by  the  most  ca- 
pable men  in  education,  to  formulate  a 
consensus  of  the  best  experience  and 
opinion  upon  this  important  question. 
The  reports  of  thes6  conferences  fill  four- 
fifths  of  this  volume.  <<It  was  for  the 
Committee  of  Ten  to  compare  and  cor- 
relate the  recommendations  of  the  sev- 
eral  conferences."  Pres.  Chas.W.  Eliot, 
of  Harvard  University,  was  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Education,  the  old  and  the 
young  universities,  the  public  schools, 
the  private  schools,  the  denominational 
colleges,  were  all  represented  on  this 
committ;ee. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  con- 
sider these  reports.  It  will  take  long 
and  pains-taking  study  to  determine  their 
practical  value  and  application  to  our 
needs.  Superintendents,  high-school 
principals,  and  college  professors  will,  it 
is  hoped,  begin  this  study  at  once.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  D. 
C. ,  will  supply  copies  of  the  volume,  free 
of  expense,  on  application.  Not  only 
teachers,  but  boards  of  education, and  the 
more  intelligent  and  progressive  citizens 
of  each  center  of  population,  should  be 
encouraged  to  procure  and  read  this  valu- 
able contribution  to  our  educational  lit- 
erature. Th^  Journal  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations  in  this  report. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

T^B    NOBMAIrSCHOOL  PBOBLBM. 

Chico,  California,  March  17,  1894. 
What  is  the  f  anctlon  of ,  a  normal  school,  .|kt 
the  present  stage  of  the  evolation  of  a  systed 
of  public  education  in  America?    This  is  an 


ever  recurring  inquiry,-  and  must  continue'  to 
be  so  until  the  schools  shal]  perform  their  mtv- 
sion  better  than  they  now  doi  The  normal 
schools  are  not  unmindful  that  this  question 
has  not  yet  been  answered,  and  most  of  them, 
especially  in  the  western  and  central  states » 
are  attempting  to  formulate  an  answer  that: 
will  fit  the  requirements  of  their  respective 
localities.  The  younger  Institutions  are  pfob- 
ably  more  alive  to  the  present  need  of  findkig 
a  new  answer  to  this  problem  than  are  the  old 
established  ones  that  have  years  of  tradltfohs 
behind  them.  At  least,  they  can  work  at  the 
problem  with  greater  freedom. 

A  visit  to  a  recently  established  state  nor- 
mal school  in  Chlco,  California,  has  given  to 
the  writer  additional  evidence  that  the  specific 
function  of  the  normal  school  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  or,  If  discovered,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  discovery  has  not  yet  become  uni- 
versal. This  institution  was  organized  about 
five  years  ago.  It  now  offers  instruction 
in  the  common  and  high-school  branches;  in 
psychology,  the  history  of  education,  and 
methods  of  teaching;  and  giVes  a  course  of 
training  in  the  practice-schools.  Thts  organi- 
zation is  the  inheritance  from  a  fortoer  admin- 
istration. Last  year  the  former  principal  ac- 
cepted the  princlpalshlp  of  the  school  at' Ifeos 
Angeles,  and  a  new  principal  was  cboseni 
So  far,  the  Chico  school  has  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  most  other  similar  institutions  in 
the  eastern  and  central  states.  The  new  prin^ 
clpal  is  an  avowed  sceptic  in  respect  to  *  the 
value  of  the  **so-called"  professional  Instruc- 
tion in  normal  schools.  His  traditions  are 
those  of  the  academy  of  the  New  England  'and 
middle  states,  In  which  most  of  his  teacher- 
life  has  been  spent.  He  is  without  publlti- 
school  experience  other  than  that  n^hich  a 
short  term  in  a  high-school  in  California  has 
given.  He  holds  the  training-school  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  a  humbug,  tending  to  enslave 
rather  than  to  free  those  who  come  under  its 
Influence.  Much  of  it  seems  to  him  very 
**wOoden."  He  has  grave  doubts  of  the  praie- 
tical  value  of  any  knowledge  of  psychology 
which  the  class  of  students  that  attend  thisla- 
stitutlon  for  only  three  years  can  acquire.  (The 
law  admits  to  the  school  any  persons  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  have  completed  a  grammar- 
school  course  of  study  or  its  equivalent.  The 
average  age  of  those  admitted  is  sixteen  and 
one-half  years.)  He  holds  that  for  this  clasra 
three-years  course  of  study  and  training  iti  a 
normal  school  cannot  differ  materially  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  academy  or  high-school. 
His  former  experience,  or  environment;  or 
what-not,  in  his  professional  career,  had 
brought  him  to  regard  with  distinct  dlsf a v6r 
normal  school  methods,  and  his  experience 
since  last  September  has  net  changed'  theile 
convictions,  though  he  is  willing  -to  be  con- 
vinced, and  is  waiting  to  see  whether  his  expe^ 
rience  in  a  normal  school  will  confirm  'fe^is 
prejudices  or  work  their  abandonment. 

Oiir  readers  will  regard  lit  as  anomalods  that 
the 'conduct  of  a  normal  &(Ch6o)  shduld  be 'to- 
trusted  to  one  of  such  antecedents  'and  pr«^- 
dices.  But  the  present  unsettled  s^kte  of  the 
public  miatlconcei'nriiig  public 'edu6attOn.f» fa- 
vorable to  the  existence  of  such  anomalies. 
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The  way  in  which  this  principal  seeks  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  idea  and  method 
of  the  normal  school  is  also  somewhat  nnique. 
A  meeting  of  the  faculty  for  the  discussion  of 
any  question  of  theory  or  practice  of  teach- 
ing any  subject  In  any  department,  or  of  school 
government,  is  unknown.  There  was  evidence 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  current  educa- 
tional literature  has,  as  yet,  no  standing  with 
the  present  administration.  He  has  not,  we 
judge,  yet  outgrown  that  contempt  for  it 
which  prevails  among  persons  of  his  educa- 
tion and  experience. 

The  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  func- 
tions of  the  school  all  center  in  the  principal. 
Orders  are  issued  without  consultation  and 
obeyed  without  question.  To  illustrate:  The 
assembly  room  is  opened  in  the  morning  for  a 
short  morning  exercise,  in  which  there  is  read- 
ing of  scripture,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  a  re- 
ligious chant.  It  is  then  closed  and  locked  for 
the  day.  When  not  in  the  recitation  rooms,  the 
students  are  in  the  library  or  hall.  The  students 
thus  carry  a  bundle  of  books  around  with  them 
all  day.  During  the  noon  intermission,  the 
door  of  every  room  in  the  building  is  locked. 
And  yet  a  blind  man  might  almost  fancy  that 
the  building  had  no  occupants,  so  quiet  is  it. 

,0f  course,  the  principal  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  academic  branches.  We  visited 
among  others,  an  algebra  class  taught  by  the 
principal,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
effect  it  was  having  upon  the  stucients  as  a 
conscious  preparation  for  the  work  they  were 
to  do.  They  began  the  subject  last  September 
and  showed  that  they  were  capable,  and  well 
up  in  the  topics  they  had  studied.  They  were 
resolving  equations  and  solving  problems  in 
which  the  radical  sign  was  used.  Near  the 
close  of  a  well  conducted  and  well  prepared 
recitation,  the  visitor  begged  the  privilege  of 
asking  the  class  what  relation  they  thought 
all  this  study  of  algebra,  which  they  had  been 
pursuing  daring  the  year,  bore  to  their  lives, 
either  present  or  prospective.  He  was  caref  a1 
so  to  explain  and  simplify  the  question  that  it 
was  understood  by  all.  The  answer  the  class 
seemed  to  give  spontaneously  and  with  great 
unanimity  was:  ''None  whatever.*'  Algebra 
was,  evidently,  merely  a  formal  matter  to  them, 
the  study  of  which  consisted  in  juggling  by 
rule  with  figures,  letters,  and  signs^  These 
students  were  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Now,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
same  answer  would  have  been  given  by  any 
similar  class  of  students  in  most  of  the  acad- 
emies and  high  schools  in  (he  country.  Not  a 
few  will  say  that  it  is  the  answer  they  ought 
to  give  to  such  a  question.  We  relate  this  in- 
cident merely  to  show  that  the  academic  in- 
struction in  this  institution  has  no  such  pro- 
fessional tinge  as  to  justify  the  support  of  a 
special  institution  by  the  state  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  which  can  be  obtained  in  every 
high  school  and  academy.  If  it  is  true  that 
these  students  are  not  able  to  receive  any  in- 
struction and  training  during  the  first  three 
years  that  will  better  fit  them  to  teach  school 
than  would  the  instruction  they  would  receive 
ia  a  high  school  or  academy,  then  the  public 
who  pay  the  money  ought  to  know  this  fact. 


We  hasten  to  declare  that  this  letter  is  not 
written  in  the  spirit  of  unfavorable  criticism 
of  this  institution  or  its  principal.  He  Is  an 
intelligent,  courageous,  and  clear-headed  gen- 
tleman, who  has  undertaken  to  solve  a  diiB- 
cnlt  problem  alone.  H^  has  had  an  experience 
in  another  field  than  that  of  normal  schools, 
and  he  evidently  has  little  hope  of  receiving 
valuable  counsel  from  the  experience  of  these 
schools.  The  writer  is  in  full  accord  with  his 
estimate  of  the  worthlessness  of  much  of  the 
''professionar*  instruction  which  these  institu- 
tions have  given — worthless,  not  because  the 
seed  was  not  good,  but  because  of  the  barren- 
ness of  the  soil. 

This  principal  believes  that  the  first  step  to 
take  in  the  solution  of  the  normal-school  prob- 
lem, in  his  institution,  is  to  extend  the  course 
of  instruction — making  it  four  years  instead  of 
three.  During  the  fourth  year,  he  hopes  that 
some  professional  instruction  can  be  given 
that  can  be  assimilated  by  the  students. 

To  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
study  of  these  problems  it  will  seem  unfortu- 
nate if  this  institution  is  to  begin  over  again  the 
search  for  the  truth  at  the  same  point  at  which 
they  began,  and  with  (he  same  limited  knowl- 
edge. Poor  as  our  normal-school  and  public- 
school  results  are,  when  judged  by  the  highest 
standard,  much  that  is  valuable  has  been  dis- 
covered in  achieving  them.  And,  too,  this 
higher  standard  which  we  have  set  up  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  results  of  this  experience. 
The  case  does  not  seem  to  us  so  desperate  and 
the  results  so  poor  as  to  justify  an  Ignoring  of 
all  that  has  been  done  by  one  who  enters  upon 
the  search  for  a  new  solution  of  the  problem. 
If  we  were  to  venture  upon  any  criticism  of 
the  administration  of  this  school,  it  would  be 
directed  to  what  seemed  to  us  a  disinclination 
to  learn  from  the  experiences  of  others.  These 
are  worthy  of  study  for  their  failures  If  not 
for  their  successes. 


Nationalin'ormal  University. 

We  learn  from  those  who  are  in  the 
National  Normal  University  of  Lebanon, 
OhiO)  that  that  institution  has  a  fine  at- 
tendance, which  is  increasing  every  day 
with  large  representation  from  the  west- 
ern and  southern  states.  The  business 
department  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved,  the  course  of  study  made 
more  practical,  and  the  facilities  for 
study  increased. 

The  new  edition  of  the  250-page  cata^ 
logue  is  just  published.  Prof.  B.  N. 
Boark,  dean  of  the  Normal  department 
of  the  Kentucky  State  College,  says  of 
this  catalogue:  <<I  have  thoroughly  en- 
joyed reading  it.  It  is  a  text-book  en 
education,  far  superior  to  any  other  i 
know  of.  The  catalogue  is  sent  free  to 
anyone  requesting  it." 
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MISCELLANY. 


Che  Children  Ck>me  Home  From  School. 

As  the  children  came  home  from  school,  I  stood, 

While  ehadowB  began  to  fall, 
And  watched  for  the  gleam  of  a  purple  hood. 

And  the  flash  of  a  scarlet  shawl; 
And  a  big  fur  cap  on  a  cnrly  head, 

And  a  jacket  of  navy  bine— 
My  boy  and  girl,  with  cheeks  as  red 

As  the  sunset's  rosiest  hue. 

Then,  turning,  I  drew  the  table  out. 

And  laid  on  the  snowy  cloth, 
And  smiled  when  I  heard  their  ringing  shout 

At  sight  of  the  steaming  broth. 
A  laugh  and  a  rush  of  the  frosty  air, 

A  hood  and  a  cap  on  the  chairs, 
A  boy  and  a  girl  at  the  table  there, 

As  hungry  as  twenty  bears. 

They  tell  me  a  story  of  woe  and  wrong. 

Another  of  pleasant  tricks; 
Then  bow  the  teacher  was  all  day  long 

As  cross  as  any  two  sticks. 
"And  were  you  good,  my  Susie  and  Jim?" 

"Oh,  mamma,'*  they  cry,  "we  were!" 
And  what  she  easily  proves  by  him 

He  as  readily  proves  by  her. 

"If  y  darlings  must  ever  be  good  and  kind,'* 

I  say,  with  an  inward  sigh. 
And  then,  in  my  heart,  "  May  they  never  find 

A  judge  less  gentle  than  I." 
And,  Oh!  When  the  Father  of  all,  above. 

Shall  call  us  from  earthly  rule. 
May  He  as  fondly  excuse  and  love 

His  children  come  home  from  school. 

CARBiic  Shaw  Biob. 

Cenlrol  School^  Tacoma,  WcLsh. 


Preaentation  of  Elementary  Science  to 

Ohildfen. 

The  following  plan  is  drawn  up  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  main  function  of  science 
work  in  lower  grades  is  to  arouse  in  the  child 
a  permanent  and  spontaneous  thoughtf  ulness 
regarding  the  true  character  of  the  natural 
world.  It  may  seem,  from  the  purpose  stated, 
that  the  most  valuable  features  of  science  study 
have  been  overlooked.  Nothing  is  said  about 
training  sense-perception  ot  of  making  the 
child  observant.  But  these  things  are  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Sense-perception  and  observa- 
tion are  to  be  employed  constantly,  not  as  ends 
in  themselves,  but  as  means  of  arousing  and 
substantiating  vigorous  thought. 

In  training  the  senses,  little  progress  can  be 
made  directly.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  train  an 
sy^glass  as  an  eye.  It  is  the  thinker  who  sees 
and  observes.  An  Inactive  brain  means  a  dim  eye 
and  few  clear  observations.  But  the  interested 
study  of  some  present  object  forces  the  child 
to  use  his  senses  much  and  well.      Hence,  by 


making  a  science-lesson  a  vigorous  thinking 
exercise,  we  incidentally  but  effectively  ac- 
complish all  of  these  subordinate  ends. 

Now  in  order  to  secure,  with  this  willing  and 
sympathetic  thoughtf  ulness,  the  element  of 
thoroughness,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  child's  ideas  be  as  clear  and  as  true  to  fact 
as  they  can  possibly  be  made.  For  as  Herbert 
Spencer  says:  "Nothing  requires  more  to  be 
insisted  on  than  that  vivid  and  complete  im- 
pressions are  all  essential.  No  sound  fabric  of 
wisdom  can  be  woven  out  of  rotten,  raw  ma- 
terial." 

Perhaps  there  are  some  studies  in  which 
these  clear  ideas  may  be  obtained  from  books 
and  the  pupil's  miscellaneous  experience.  But 
certainly  there  are  many  others,  of  which 
science  is  one,  where  this  is  utterly  impossible. 
The  clearest  written  descriptions  and  the  best 
engravings,  or  pictures,  combined,  are  inade- 
quate to  the  satisfactory  portrayal  of  the  life 
of  a  bird,  or  the  nature  of  a  plant.  Such  book, 
or  second-hand,  knowledge  may  be  essentially 
true,  but  it  can  never  be  so  life-like,  or  so  com- 
pletely true,  as  at  first  haiid.  Hence  all  thor- 
ough science  work  requires  the  careful  study 
of  the  real  thing;  or,  in  other  words,  it  must 
consist  of  object-lessons.  We  must  remember 
all  the  time  that  the  object  itself  is  not  the 
end;  but  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  means  to 
life-like  ideas.  If  any  method  can  be  found 
whereby  objects  need  not  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  might  possibly  save  some  hard  work, 
but  until  that  time,  we  have  no*  alternative  in 
this  matter. 

Another  element  in  the  problem  of  science- 
presentation  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  child's 
body  of  knowledge.  Every  subject  should  be 
taught  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  it  into 
close  and  vital  relation  with  what  the  child  al- 
ready knows.  Not  only  should  it  base  itself 
upon  old  knowledge,  but  it  should  strengthen 
and  supplement  the  contemporary  work  in 
other  studies  of  the  course.  Further,  this  new 
knowledge  should  throw  its  influence  back- 
ward into  the  old,  giving  it  a  deeper  and  more 
complete  meaning.  In  order  to  bring  about 
this  desired  organization  of  the  pupil's  knowl- 
edge and  study,  it  is  necessary  to  look  over  the 
whole  field  of  his  work  before  selecting  the  sci- 
ence-material. For  example, — grains  and 
other  products  of  the  soil  may  be  scientifically 
studied  in  connection  with  history,  industries, 
and  commerce;  flowers,  birds,  and  other  ani- 
mals, in  connection  with  what  the  child  has 
studied  and  is  studying  in  literature;  climate, 
in  connection  with  dress,  manners,  and  cus* 
toms  of  a  people.  So  far  as  possible,  all  the 
different  things  taught  in  the  various  subjects 
should  be  combined  into  an  active  unity.  If' 
the  child  is  ever  to  think  at  his  best,  he  must 
have  his  knowledge  concentrated  into  one  ac- 
tion. He  must  be  able  to  hurl  his  whole  mental 
force  at  once'  upon  the  confronting  problem; 
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Assuming  Dowr  that,through  tluB  study  of  ob- 
jects and  through  the  proper  correlation  of 
knowledge,  a  careful,  industrious,  Interested 
thoughtfubiess  is  to  be  aroused,  let  us  advance 
a  little  nearer  to  our  problem.  The  class  Is 
before  uer.  Hotr.  shall  we  make  them  think  In 
the  mariner  we  wish? 

Before  us  albo  is  an  object.  Jt  may  be  a 
8torie,-a  fiower,  a  bird,  or  a  fish.  Whatever  it 
is,  it  is  a  body  of  appearances.  Shall  we  be- 
gin our  work  by  having  the  child  observe  and 
describe  these  appearances  carefully,  and  then 
at  some  later  time  explain  them?  While  this 
is  a  common  method  of  studying  objects,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  serious  objections 
to  Its  use. 

First,  looking  at  an  object  without  at  the 
same  time  thinking  about  it,  can  teach  us  very 
little.  Wo  must  remember  that,  although  the 
eyes  are  necessary  to  clear  perceptions  of  form, 
size,  color,  etc., yet  we  do  not  see  with  theeyef 
alone.  We  must  also  remember  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  the  child  think  about  apd  ob^ 
serve  many  important  features  at  one  time, 
and  that  sense  perceptions  cannot  be  put  away 
in  the  child^s  memory  for  future  use,untn  they 
become  closely  interwoven  with  his  thoughts 
He  must  single  out  one  point  for  the  simulta- 
neous application  of  both  his  thought  and  his 
observation  if  he  is  going  to  make  it  a  part  of 
himself.  With  an  object  under  constant  daily 
observation,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  child 
should  be  required  to  see  all  at  the  first  glance. 
It  might  be  well  if  he  could,  but  he  cannot. 
Thinking  and  seeing  are  so  closely  related  that 
for  success  each  depends  upon  the  other.  We 
can  think  but  poorly  in  regard  to  that  which 
we  cannot  see  clearly,  and  we  pan  see  but  lit- 
tle in  that  which  we  do  not  understand. 

Another  objection  to  studying  appearances 
first,  is,  that  they  do  not  naturally  inter- 
est the  child.  He  doe8n*t  care  about  the  color 
of  a  bird's  feathers,  or  the  shape  of  its  n^ck, 
if  he  is  to  get  nothing  more  from  them.  Bare 
forms  are  dead  to  him  as  they  are  to  all  of  us. 
Their  meaning  is  the  only  thing  that  can  in- 
terest anybody. 

How  absurd,  then,  to  ask  a  child  to  become 
Interested  In  something  so  shallow.  To  have 
hira  stop  and  give  minute  study  to  these  forms, 
without  at  the  same  time  knowing  anything  of 
their  importance  or  use  In  life,  is  like  asking 
a  person  to  read  a  full  description  of  the  char- 
acter in  a  novel  before  he  has  heard  anything 
of  the  story. 

To  make  such  preliminary  study  of  pure  form 
successful,  our  work  must  be  painfully  slow, 
exacting,  and  at  most,  empty  of  thought-con- 
tent. It  would  be  almost  sure  to  destroy  the 
child's  natural  interest. 

But  while  it  is  not  advisable  to  b^gln  the  sci- 
ence-work by  the  study  of  objective  .appear- 
ances, we  should  avoid  the  equal  error  ot  be- 
ginning the  study  from  some  text-book,  i^ith- 
out  the  object;  that  is,  using  .the  object,  to  il- 
lustrate what  is  supposed  to  have  been  l^arxted 
from* tfafe statements  of.  a  book,  or  a  .teacher. 
<rhe  main  objection  to  th&s  method.  Is  that, the 
mind-  Hi^ttViWed  wJth  a  conf uslop  .pfi.partialTy 
false  notions;  then,  for  their  correction  and 
patching  up,  the  thing  itself  is  brought  out. 
These  false  notions  often  amount  to  prejudices 


and  become  difficult  to  eradicate.  Is  It  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  mind  with  error  before  truth  is 
allowed  to  enter? 

I  think  we  have  now  seen  that  study  and  ob- 
servation ought,  when  possible,  to  be  simulta- 
neous activities.    How  shall  we  mi^ke  them  so? 

The  child  is  early  interested  in  the  problems 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life — how  animals 
fight  their  battles,  outwit  their  enemies,  rob 
their  neighbors,  protect  their  young,  get  itheir. 
food,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  problems  es- 
pecially attractive  to  him.  *    .    ' 

A  most  valuable  feature  of  these  problems  is 
the  excellent  quality  of  thought  they  stimulate. 
They  deal  with  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
with  the  necessary  sequence  of  events,  with 
the  adaptations  of  things  to  purposes,  and 
every v[ here  lead  to  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
true  meaning  of  things.  Could  we  ask  more 
wholesome  food  for  the  young  mind  ? 

These  problems  may  be  arranged  in  such  a 
pedagogical  order  that  the  solution  of  the  sim- 
pler will  lead  to  the  more  difficult.  Then  let 
the  object  be  brought  before  the  class  and  the 
children  be  made  to.  understand  and  confront 
the  problem.  Under  proper  direction,  they 
will  strive,  not  for  an  answer,  but  fbr  a 
truth.  Under  the  influence  of  a  direct^  purpose, 
the  observation  of  the  pupil  will  not  be  wasted 
on  non-essential  and  insiguificant  points. 

He  will  be  enabled  to  select  from  a  multi- 
tude of  facts  the  one  which  he  needs  to  com- 
plete his  thought.  A  problem  concentrites 
his  observation,,  the  lack  of  a  problem  dissi- 
pates it.  Further,  all  of  the  facts  learned  in 
this  way  become  so  closely  connected  with  the 
problem  that  at  any.  time  they  are  easily  re- 
called and  readily  used.  Facts  learned  with- 
out  some  such  close  relation  are^  very  likely  to 
become  Isolated  and  finally  lost. 

These  problems  shQuld  be  natural  .ones 
rather  than  artificial.  That  is,  they  should 
deal  with  the  real  nature  of  llfe-SiCtiyity, 
rather  than  with  such  accidental  matters  as 
men*s  classifications  or  comparisons.  But,  of 
course,  the  consideration  of  natural  problems 
ought  Incidentally  and  for  convenience  in 
thinking,  to  produce-ekbssifications  and  com- 
parisons.    .;  ,  .      •        ,.. 

To  mention  one  device  for  presenting  these 
problems,  a  great  aid  may  be  found  in  the,  mat- 
ter of  personification,  especially  .in  teaching 
plants  to  young:er  children.  There  is  consid- 
^erabje  difficulty,  for  them  to  see  real  llf«  in  a 
plant.  But  by  means  of  .personification,'  ibis 
life^  miE^y,  be  more  clearly  brought  out,  and  the 
children  interested  in  its  problems.  'The 
mother  thistle,  the  Itltle  thistles,  and  the 
thistle  spears  mei^n  much  more  to  a  (jhild  than 
'thistle  pods,  s^eds,  and  prickles. 
.  Leaving  this  general  discussion  of  the  pi^b- 
lem  method,  let  u|s  consider  a  few  cgnqrete  il- 
lustrations. Would  not  the,  prQblemi.of  how 
mice,  ground  squirrels,  wood-chuckst  9i^a]ces. 
toads,  and .  insec^  live  thi^ough  the  .wfuter, 
,tei^eh  ne)t];ly  all  of  hihepiflktloh  ?  ^Ould/laot 
,the  prqblem  of  how  '.tue  fls^,  the  turf^i^  4nd 
.the  (rpg  .keei>  wax^i  ^^  '^^^  'watep,  leacn'..Jt>e 
.^uhj^c^pf  cotd'  ahjd  war^m  blfKxl?'  Wbdra  got 
the  manner  in  Which  a  hawk  captureis  an'd'ae- 
vours  a  chicken  teach  much  about  his  beak, 
wings,  talons,  and  strength? 
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Turning  from  zo5logy,to  pbysMoffy,  >  the 
great  problem  here  to  be  explained  is  that  of 
muscnlar  movement.  It  Is  the  only  physical 
action  known  to  science  of  which  man  ia  ca- 
pable, and  the -inyestigat  Ion  of  this  matter  is 
one  great  problem,  called  the  study  of  physi- 
ology. »  ' 

The  following* is  a  brief  and  partial  outline 
pf  some  of  the' work: 

What  do  we  use  when  we  move  the  arm? 
We  use  muscled,  nerves,  bones,  Joints,  tendons, 
blood,  and' food.  For  what  purpose  is  each 
thing  used?  The  muscles  to  furnish  motive 
power;  the  nerves,  to  control;  the  bones  and 
Joints,  to  give  direction;  the  food,  to  support 
the  tissues;  and  the  blood,  to  carry  food  to  the 
muscle  and  to  carry  waste  matter  away. 

How  does  the  muscle  furnish  motive  power? 
Look  at  the  muscles,  fei^l  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  while  in  action, and  study  the  muscle-fibers 
under  the  microscope.  Turn  all  the  facts 
learned  in  this  way  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  the  pupil  will  soon  see  their  sig- 
nlflcance. 

How  do  the  nerves  control  the  muscles? 
Here,  too^  I  cannot  go  into  details  in  so  brief  a 
time;  but  we  should  observe  nerves,  nerve- 
centers,  and  nerve-endings  in  specimens,  at 
the  same  time  studying  nerve-action  as  we  can 
find  it  illustrated  in  the  many  nerve-phenom- 
ena. 

How  does  the  blood  help  In  building  up  the 
muscle?  The  answer  to  this  problem  explains 
the  function  of  the  blood  as  a  common  carrier. 
Have  the  class  study  such  specimens  as  the 
capillaries  in  the  live  frog's  foot,  prepared  mi- 
croscopic mounts  showing  capillaries,  and  al- 
coholic preparations  showing  the  general  cir- 
culatory system.  This  brings  op  the  careful 
study  of  blood  corpuscles,  arteries,  veins,  cap- 
illaries, capillary  walls,  cell  walls,  plasma,  di- 
gested food,  oxidization  of  food,  and  carbon- 
dioxide — and  all  of  these  things  connected  in 
thought  as  they  are  in  reality. 

How  the  blood  is  pumped  by  the  heart,  is  a 

f problem  involved  in  the  last,  but  on  account  of 
ts  dlfificulty  it  must  receive  particular  consid- 
eration. The  solution  of  this  problem  involves 
the  understanding  of  the  hearVs  structure,  with 
its  many  individual  facts.  But  since  every  fact 
appears  as  a  necessity  rather  than  an  accident, 
it  is  easily  retained  and  understood^ 

I  might  give  many  more  examples,  but  I 
think  these  illustrate  my  plan  sufficiently  to 
show  the  general  method  underlying  it. 

As  to  how  exhaustively  we  are  to  teach  a 
subject,  or  as  to  how  many  related  subjects 
are  to  be  brought  in,  little  can  be  said  abso- 
lutely. In  this  matter  the  age,  ability,  and 
previous  instruction  of  the  pupil  must  largely 
determine  our  action.  Perhaps  these  two 
rather  relative  limitations  will  help. 

First,  we  should  avoid  going  into  a  subject 
M  profoundly  that  the  pupii  cannot  follow 
with  a  clear  and  vivid  comprehension  ot  it. 
Any  subject  too  difficult  for  the' pupil  should 
be  deferred -until  he  is  strong  enough  to  mas- 
ter it.        '  ..■...:■  .    ■    ,  i-..  .     :.       i 

Second,  we  should  not  be  led  so  far  from  a 
subject  that  the  pupil  will  lose  sight  of  it  in 
considering  another.  It  is  our  duty  to  bring 
to  the  main  subject  all  important  related  sub- 


jects, provided  we  do  not  go  sp^f ar  away,  tl^i^ 
the  relation  is  lost.  W^  are  »X  liberty  .to 
broaden  out  or  deepen  so  Jojdg  i^.  thfs  pi^pil.  is 
able  to  hold  the  main  .topic  and  the  related 
topic  together.  , 

Now,  to  recapitulate — science- work  should, 
be  the  careful  study  of  a  series  of  nat,ure- ' 
problems.  If  possible,  these  should  be  so  p|*ei 
sented  that  by  their  intrinsic  interest  and. 
worth. they  will  command  the  pupil's  thoughjb- 
(nl  attention.  And  every  fact  taught  should 
be  firmly  attached  to  some  problem  by  being 
made  a  part  of  its  solution.  These  prDblems 
should .  be  natural,  dealing,  witb  movemen^i 
activity,  and  .life..  The  child  should  have  the 
means  to  get  at  the  exact  truth  in  regard  to 
the  facts  and  conditions;  hence  the  thing  it- 
self should  be  present.  The  study  of  form 
and  structure,  classification  and  comparison, 
should .  be  incidental  and  subordinate  to  f uuqt 
tion  and  use  in' life.  The  philosophy  .iind 
beauty  of  nature  should  form  the.  knowledge- 
content  of  the  work.  And  the  final  aim  is  to 
arouse  in  the  child  an  abiding  interest  ip  the 
wholesome  wisdom  embodied  in  nature  and 
her  laws.  John  B.  Mou,ltqn. 

Read  before  the  Pedagogical  Club  of  the  I1-* 
linois 'Normal  University. 


Ideal  Grading. 

Editor  PvbliO'School  Journal: 

I  have  been  much  interested  In  reading  an 
article  in  your  Marchnumber  of  Tqe  J[oubkal, 
prepared  by  Supt.  Bverhart,  of  Virginia,  III., 
entitled  **A  School  System  to.  Meet  the  Wants 
of  the  Individual  Pupil." 

Some  years  ago,  I  also  became  interested,  in 
studying  this  problem  with  a; view  of  intro- 
ducing a  better  method  of  classifying,  or  grad- 
ing the  pupils,  in  the  public  schools  of- Wash- 
ington. I  think  I  advanced  aboutaa  far  with 
my  plan  as  our  good  friend  Everhart  has; 
though  I  never  attempted  to  inaugurate  iti.  be- 
cause I  could  never  see  my  way  clear  to  4o  so. 

For  many  years  I  have  thought  that  the.  sys- 
tem advocated  by  Mr.  £verhart,  is  the  liiest 
that  can  be  used  in  rural  or  suburban  schools, 
where  there  can  only  be  one  teacher,  or  one 
school  for  the  wholomass  of  the  pupils,  in  t^at 
neighborhood. 

In  such  districts  or  localities,  we  find  schools 
where  there  will  always  be  pupils  in  alinost 
every  grade  of  progress,  from  the  A  B  G-darian 
to  the  high-school  pupil. 
.  Let  me  premise,  by  saying,  that  in  such 
schools,  the  teacher  ought  to  be  most  thor- 
oughly qualified,  and  have  a  varied  experience 
in  teaching  all  grades  of  studies,  and  be  Qi^pa- 
ble  of  organizing,  managing,  and  disciplining 
-a.  school,  with  ^O'  most  approved  skill. )  No 
novice  should  ever  be  put  in  charge  of  auch.;a 

school*.'  4      »    .    :  .  'I 

'  The  first  work  of  such  a  teacher  is  to  find 
out,' by* general  and  specific  examinationi  t^s 
nearly  as  possible,  at.  the  .very  beginnings  tt^e 
vgradeaof  iatelliganoer'Of  ithe  puplTs^-not^lvp^ 
long  they  have  been  in.sohoolijnor  whAt.f.^v^es 
they  have  pursued,  nor  how  far  they  have  ad- 
vanced In  their  studies — but  how  much  intelli- 
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gence  they  have,  and  what  are  thefr  capabtl- 
Hies.  When  this  is  fully  done,  then  the  school 
may  be  classified  according  to  the  evident 
grades  of  intelligence  they  exhibit,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  ability  to  comprehend  and 
use  the  English  language. 

The  teacher's  business  is  to  teach.  Language 
it  the  chief  instrumentality  to  be  used  In  teach- 
ing, and  the  ability  to  receive  instruction  de- 
pends, mainly,  upon  the  ability  to  understand 
language.  It  will  always  be  safe  to  put  those 
pupils  into  the  same  class  who  have  about  the 
same  ability  to  understand  language,  and  to 
use  it.  All  oral  instruction  will  be  effectual 
only  as  the  pupils  instructed  are  capable  of 
comprehending  the  language  used  in  giving  it. 
In  all  common,  elementary  schools,  there  will 
be  from  four  to  five  such  grades. 

Every  teacher,  whether  of  a  country  or  of 
a  city  school,  ought  to  be  so  thoroughly  quali- 
fied, so  familiar  with  the  work  of  teaching, 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  impart  oral  instruction 
to  any  class  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  school; 
also  be  able  to  make  the  necessary  test  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  pupils,  so  as  to  classify 
easily  or  to  divide  his  school  into  sections,  ac- 
cording to  their  linguistic  knowledge.  Then, 
when  the  teacher  has  become  sufficiently  fa- 
miTiar  with  the  linguistic  qualifications  of  the 
pupils,  he  should  be  governed,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, by  this  knowledge  in  classifying  them  in 
their  personal  and  special  duties,  making  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  language  the  criterion 
for  determining  the  proper  grade  of  the  pupil. 

I  can  fully  concur  in  Mr.  Everhart*s  views 
of  individuals  in  school-training.  I  believe, 
also,  with  him,  that  during  the  hours  of  study 
and  recitation,  **the  mind  should  be  kept  at  its 
highest  tension  and  most  complete  concentra- 
tion. It  should  under  no  circumstances  be  al- 
lowed thirty  minutes  to  accomplish  what  it 
might  do  in  ten.*' 

Here,  the  teacher  must  exemplify  bis  ability 
to  secure  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  and  to 
condense  and  make  clear  his  own  instructions. 
One  lesson,  given  to  a  wide-awake,  attentive 
class,  is  better  than  ten,  when  not  interested. 

But  the  greatest  trouble  will  be  found,  in 
teaching  children  to  give  intensity  of  thought 
to  their  private  reading  and  study;  which  they 
are  not  disposed  to  do,  without  the  special  in- 
spiration of  the  teacher;  and  this  inspiration 
can  be  best  given  or  imparted  to  a  properly 
graded  class  of  pupils.  This  is  the  only  way 
of  exemplifying  Mr.  David  Page's  definition  of 
a  good  teacher,  viz.,  *'One  who  can  do  the  most 
good  to  the  greatest  number." 

The  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ex- 
emplifying Mr.  Everhart's  views,  are  either, 
first,  a  tack  of  time;  or  second,  too  many  pu- 
pils; inasmuch  as  economy  of  expense  in  school- 
rooms and  in  teachers'  salaries,  seems  to  be  a 
prominent  desideratum  on  the  part  of  most  of 
our  school  boards. 

Individual  instruction  requires  the  personal 
attention  of  the  teacher,  and  personal  instruc- 
tion requires  time;  so  that  if  the  actual  school 
session  is  limited  to  five  hours,  (and  very  few 
schools  ought  to  have  more,)  and  the  number 
of  pupils,  fifty  to  one  teacher,  there  will  be 
only  sit  minutes  for  individual  instruction,  to 
which  each  pupil  is  entitled. 


The  chief  advantage  of  accurate  classiBcs' 
tion  it  that  it  enables  the  teacher,  as  we  may 
say,  to  condense  ten  pupils,  or  even  twenty, 
into  one,  so  as  to  individualize  the  same  lesson 
at  the  same  time.  In  many  respects,  this 
method  of  instruction  is  superior  to  tingle,  it- 
dividual  instruction.  It  will  promote  a  health- 
ful emulation;  make  pupils,  by  comparison,  set 
their  individual  defects,  and  inspire  them  to 
make  greater  efforts  to  come  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  possible.  For  the  sake  of  economy  Id 
time,  labor,  and  expense,  the  teacher  shonld 
aim  to  consolidate  his  classes  when  It  can  be 
done,  and  then  use  the  six  minutes,  or  the 
rated  time,  in  making  individual  tests,  by  sub- 
jecting each  pupil  of  the  class  to  a  careful  test 
of  his  acquirements. 

In  urban  schools,  by  a  proper  examination 
and  supervision,  it  will  not  be  as  difficult  to  se- 
cure equal  qualifications  for  classification  by 
grades  as  in  suburban  schools.  Still,  it  will 
always,  and  everywhere,  be  best  to  grade  and 
classify  schools,  according  to  their  Intelli- 
gence and  language  qualifications.  When  this 
is  done,  most  of  the  objections  raited  by  Mr. 
Everhart  will  be  removed,  and  the  best  kind  of 
instruction  secured. 

Z.  Richards. 

1301  Corcoran  St,  WasMngUm^  D,C, 


Character  Building. 

It  is  a  point  much  noted  of  late  that  the  trae 
aim  of  education  is  character-buUding,  We 
have  had  something  to  say  heretofore  aboat 
hazing  and  kindred  evils  in  our  colleges.  Here 
is  what  the  Induatrialist  (Kansas),  says  on  an- 
other subject: 

**  Judging  from  the  press  reports,  it  seemi 
that  the  state  oratorical  contest  between  lh€ 
leading  literary  colleges  held  atTopeka  on  the 
evening  of  February  22,  was  a  disgraceful  af- 
fair. It  began  with  disorder  and  ended  in  s 
fight  on  the  stage  between  the  students  of  th« 
contesting  institutions  and  the  arrest  of  a 
number  of  hoodlums  by  a  squad  of  the  Topeka 
police  force.  The  Judges  declared  student 
John  Wesley  Wetzel,  of  Winfleld  College,  the 
winning  orator,  with  G.  T.  Courtney,  of  the 
State  Normal  Bchool,  as  second,  and  L.  E 
Sears  of  the  State  University,  as  third.  The 
orations  were  well  delivered,  but  the  Topeka 
CapUaX  in  its  next  issue  declared  the  winning 
oration,  or  rather  the  whole  batch  of  oraUons, 
with  one  possible  exception,  as  largely  plagiar- 
ized in  tone,  spirit,  plan,  trend,  ideas«  and  in 
many  instances  in  expression,  and  adds:  *  It  is 
time  the  college  professors  awakened  up  and 
made  literary  theft  impossible,  at  least  in  the 
public  state  exhibitions  of  'original'  orations. 
These  orations  were  in  print,  and  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  teachers  of  English  literature  of 
each  institution.  They  ought  to  have  knows 
whether  they  were  genuine  or  stolen.'  ** 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  praise  of  the 
gospel  of  *'  Get  there;"  ^ut  in  charaoter4mild-. 
ing,  a  very  important  question  is.  How  does 
one  get  there  ? 
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Tardy  Tom. 

BT  J08IAH  JONES. 

While  I  WM  in  at  Smith's  to-day,  a  lookin'  at 

sone  shoes, 
Tom  Adkinscsme  a  pokin'in  well  loaded  down 

with  "booze;" 
He  was  a  sight  to  see,  my  dear,  half  clad  an' 

almost  froze. 
While  from  his  boots,  aboat  worn  out,  protruded 

all  his  toes. 

He  bought  a  quarter's  worth  of  meat,  a  yard 

of  calico, 
An'  then  crept  out  with  that  slow  place — the 

way  he  used  to  go. 
You  know  that  when  we  all  did  go  to  Berry 

Bun  to  school, 
That  Tom  was  sure  to  be  behind  an'  break  the 

tardy  rule. 

At  noon  an'  night  an'  mornin',  too,  poor  Tom 

was  always  late, 
H^'d  straggle  in  behind  the  rest — 'twas  sure  to  • 

be  his  fate;  * 

An'  when  he'd  go  to  read  his  part,  he'd  ne'er 

recite  a  line; 
His  reason  then  was  sure  to  be,  **I  did  not  have 

the  time." 

An'  now  he!8  old  an*  well  worn  out,  his  wife  is 

feeble,  too; 
I  cannot  see  how  she,  my  dear,  can  live  the 

winter  through; 
They   both  are  poor  an'  crippled    up,  their 

house  is  bare  an'  cold, 
Ton  ask  him  why  he  does  not  work?  he  says, 

**I  am  too  old." 

Through  all  his  life  to  hoary  age,  poor  Tom  has 

been  too  slow; 
While  others   gained  Ambition's   height,  he 

poked  along  below; 
An'  when  he  leaves  this  world  of  care,  an' 

comes  to  heaven's  gate, 
I'll  doubt  it  not  that  Peter  says,  '*My  friend, 

you  are  too  late." 

—The  PiaU  County  Teacher  Poet  (original.) 


The  Oerman  Lsnguagre  Olub. 

I  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  at  the 
«* German  Language  Club,"  in  'Oresden, 
being  introduced  by  a  member,  a  profes- 
sor of  grammar.  On  our  arrival,  we 
found  a  select  number  present,  some  fine, 
diBfinguisbed-looking  men,  all  animated 
in  conversation,  all  discussing  questions 
concerning  the  Club.  They  were  seated 
around  small  tables  with  the  customary 
beer  and  wine,  without  which  no  assem- 
bly seems  to  them  complete. 

The  topic  for  the  evening  was  the  crit- 
icism of  a  book,  <<Good  German,"  by 
Prof.  Heintze,  whose  book  had  been 
chosen  out  of  seven.  The  object  was  to 
deoide  if  this  one  answered  really  all  the 
ivecessitifis  of  the  time,  tV^,,  if  it  proved 


such  a  book  as  could  be  safely  placed  to 
advantage,  in  any  one's  hand.  A  book 
simple  and  correct  in  its  rules  was  needied, 
and  to  secure  this,  an  offer  of  500  marks 
had  been  made  to  the  one  who  could  ac- 
complish this  aim  and  so  fill  this  need. 

Dr.  Hermann  Dunge  made  the  criti- 
cism, a  very  interesting  one  in  spite  of 
the  dry  subject,  and  he  sifted  and  com- 
pared, bringing  in  most  of  the  details. 
It  stood  the  severe  criticism  well  though 
all  points  were  not  agreed  on,  and  every 
one  felt,  <<Tbis  is  a  book  which  can  be 
safely  recommended  in  spite  of  the  insuf- 
ficiencies." A  second  speech  was  made  on 
the  yard-long  sentences,  and  the  dividing 
of  compound  verbs,  placing  the  verb  at 
the  beginning,  the  adverb  at  the  end  of 
a  lengthy  sentence.  No  doubt  every  for- 
eigner will  rejoice  when  the  German  lan- 
guage is  rid  of  these  two  horrible  difficul- 
ties, and  many  a  student  of  ^  science  and 
philosophy  will  then  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
books  in  the  original,  while  now  he  shrinks 
from  the  terrible  labor  which  is  connected 
with  reading  them.  Also  Dr.  Joseph 
linger,  president  of  the  Reichsgericht  in 
Wien,  expresses  himself  as  follows : 
< 'Clearness  and  truth  are  the  two  foremost 
duties  of  an  orator  and  a  writer.  And 
Richard  Wagner,  our  great  opera  re- 
former, by  having  brought  into  practice 
his  grand  idea  that  the  enunciation  should 
not  only  be  clear  but  melodious,  has  had  a 
wonderful  influence  in  this  direction 
alone." 

Slight  business  matters  were  discussed, 
as  this  was  the  annual  meeting  where  the 
officers  for  the  committee  are  elected. 
The  point  was  brought  out  that  every 
member  counted  it  an  honor  to  be  chosen 
for  the  committee,  which  consists  of 
thirty-six  members,  and  the  director. 
They  were  all  re-elected  with  much  mer- 
riment. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  deep  thought 
and  high  mot\f  throughout,  and  was  de- 
termined to  find  out  all  I  could  about  it, 
and  to  become  a  member  if  possible.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  succeeded  in 
doing  so. 

It  is  delightful  to  trace  the  wonderful 
changes  which  the  fearful  and  yet  so 
eventful  war  of  1870  brought  forth  in  the 
different  activities  of  German  life  and  ac- 
tions, and  the  stamp  it  has  pressed  upon 
the  German  language.  With  the  grow- 
ing strength,  which  arose  from  the  unity 
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of  the  whofe  {country,  and  which  helped 
it  to  be  victorioufiT,  the  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism increased  and  it  was  not  enough  to 
free  the  fatherland,  but  the  wish  arose  to 
wipe  out  all  imprints  of  dependence  and 
foreign  government  from  the  mother 
tongue.  General  Post  Meister,  Dr.  von 
Stephan,  the  originator  of  the  Weltpost- 
verein,  managed  with  an  admirable  en- 
ergy to  change  all  the  foreign  words  in 
the  post  and  telegraph  systems  into  Ger- 
man; and  after  being  absent  from  the 
country  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  won- 
derful to  notice  the  change  in  this  behalf. 
German  everywhere,  where  French  used 
to  rule.  The  idea  of  a  language  re- 
form arose  in  Braunschweig,  but  before 
this  idea  could  be  carried  into  activity, 
Prof.  Hermann  Dunge,a  man  of  great  em- 
inence, arose  in  Dresden  by  giving  to,  the 
public  a  dictionary  in  which  were  trans- 
lated all  the  foreign  words  with  which 
the  language  could  dispense  without 
arousing  too  many  difficulties  in  active 
Ufa  The  number  of  these  words,  which 
have  crept  largely  through  the  wars  into 
the  language,  amounts  to  80,000  or 
90,000.  His  idea  is  to  dispense  only  with 
such  as  can  be  replaced  by  good  German 
equivalents. 

This  was  the  corner-stone  to  a  work 
which  is  now  spread  in  branches  through 
the  country.  Eminent  men  took  hold  of 
the  idea  and  in  joining  bands  formed  this 
club  in  the  year  1885.  The  club  has 
therefore  three  aims: 

1.  Purity  of  language. 

2.  Scientific  language  questions. 

3.  The  language  of  the  press. 

A  committee  is  provided  for  each  one. 
Prof.  Dr.  Dunge  is  at  the  head  of  the 
first.  It  is  his  duty  to  cary  his  ideas  into 
active  life,  such  as,  society,  newspapers, 
advertisements,  etc,  and  to  make  war 
against  all  unnecessary  foreign  matters. 
'  The  German  language,  as  we  all  know, 
has  more  inconsequences  and  variations 
than  any  other.  The  reason  for  this  may 
be  that  for  centuries  there  has  been  no 
main  judge  who  had  the  power  to  settle 
these  questions.  Language  and  political 
Success  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  with  the 
newly  arisen  unity  in  the  German  state, 
there  ist  also 'a  greater  unity  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  as  is  shown  in  all  the 
active  branches  of  this  club. 
r  Dr.  Lyon^'fs  ^%  the  head  of  the  second,* 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  settle  the  science  of. 


the  language;  .to  see  to  its  style  that  it 
be  correct,  grammatically,  and  exact  in 
orations  and  compositions. 

The  third,  the  press,  is  under  direQiioD 
of  Dr.  Dohn,  who  has  traveled  much  and 
who  is  well  versed  in  public  life;  under 
his  supervision,  we  count  on  true^  aid 
from  it. 

Richard  Wagner's  influence  shows  itself 
also  here.  An  adviser  of  distinction  is 
chosen  for  pronunciation,  and  special,  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  resonant  sounds  as 
one  of  the  main  beauties  of  the  language 
As  the  country  went  forth  victorious  from 
the  war  which  led  to  this  energetic  step, 
so  it  will  be  victorious  in  this  battle,  and 
it  will  reach  the  point  where  the  French 
will  no  longer  be  cited  as  models.  The 
French  language  is  beautiful  in  its  clear- 
*  ness  and  roundness,  and  why?  Because 
the  people  have  for  years  paid  close  at- 
tention to  it.  The  famous  women'  de- 
serve great  credit,  for  instance,  Mme. 
de  Stael.  But  already  the  German  lan- 
guage in  its  poetry  stands  ahead  of!  the 
French,  and  at  present  there  is  good 
hope  for  the  prose. 

DOBOTHIB.  WiTTOBF, 

Dresden,  Germany. 


Kissouri  Public  Schools. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  public 
schools  of  Missouri  is  a  very  interesting  docn- 
ment.  Supt.  Wolfe  occupies  63  pages,  in 
which  he  treats  in  a  strong  way,  many  .prac- 
tical questions  of  public  school  eduimtlon. 
Much  of  what  he  says  has  a  significance  wider 
than  any  question  of  local  administration, 
although  he  gives  sufficient  prominence  to 
questions  of  local  administration.  We  copy  a 
part  of  what  he  says  on  nature-study  In  com- 
mon schools: 

** What  is  the  course  of  study  In  nature  in 
the  comnwa  schools  of  this  country,  when  ftf- 
teenrslxteenths  of  the  people  receive  theif-  en- 
tire education,  and  all  who  enter  secondary 
Institutions  of  learning  must  receive  their 
preparation  ther)Bfor7  I  answer,  geography 
expanded  Into  two  or  three  books,  and  ph|esi- 
ology  in  grades  seven  and  eight.  What  phi- 
Iosop)ier,  closely  observing  child-nature,  hu 
learned  that  the  child  is  intensely  interested 
in  distant  capes  and  obscure  towns  and. rivers, 
and  not  at  all  interested  in  this  nature  that 
surrounds  him  on: all  sides?  The  child,  from 
infancy,  is  full  of  curiosity  concerning  this  na> 
ture  whose  varied  and  interesting  forms  press 
about  his  every  footstep.  He  Is  interested,DOt 
in  any  one  special  form  of  nature,  act  Iq/  aay 
onerkingdom,  or  in  any  one  part  of  a  kingdom, 
^hiohmanhas  bound  In  a  bpoli;  and  labeled 
*  branch,*  but  in  the  entire  sphere  of  oaidre 
so  far  as  it  is  adapted  to  his  stige  of  deveiep- 
ment;  in  the  burning  of  the  fire,  the  ezpaad* 
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ing  of  the  flowers,  and  the  habits  of  animals; 
tn  Ibet'dropped'baU  that  goes  racing  towards 
the  ^arth  like  a  thing  of  life;  in  the  water  that 
rushes  np  the  pump  stock  In  obedience  to  ;bhe 
pressure  of  the  air;  in  the  succession  of  day 
an^  night  and  the  seasons;  In  the  king  of  day 
and  the  queen  of  night.  ♦ 

*^Whenr,  with  'boyish  curiosity,^  a  .thousand 
times,  I  watched  the  fish  gracefully  poise 
themselves  and  move  at  wili  in  the  streams  of 
my  Virginia  home,  a  very  )ittle  intelligent  di- 
re^tlo?!  from  the  school  would  have  enabled  nie 
M>  learn  from  observation  that  fishes  use  their 
iinp  principally  in  balancing,  their  tail  in  pro- 
pulsion, and  their  air-bladder  in  ascending  and 
descending.  A  like  direction  in'  childhood 
would  have  led  me  to  improve  my  many  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  chinch-bug,  the 
weevil,  and  the  Hessian  fly;  to  compare  the 
grain  before  and  after  the  arrival  of  these 
peiBts,  and  to  study  their  habits  and  methods, 
that  I  might  have  contributed  my  mite  toward 
the*  mitigation  of  these  pests.  Witness  Prof. 
Snow's  discovery  that  chinch-bugs  are  subject 
to  epidemic  diseases,  and  by  distributing  a  few 
pi  the  sick  bugs  in  a  field,  through  spread  of 
the  disease  these  pests  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  t|iillions.  Our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing spend  large  sums  on  apparatus  and  labora- 
tory, while  our  many  common  schools  1  ament  the 
j^v^rty  that  deprives  them  of  such  equipment; 
yet  behold  the  wealth  of  equipment  supplied 
l>y  lavish  nature,  alike  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor!  What  volumes  of  illustrated  instruction 
In  the  spring  shower,  the  winter  snow,  the 
chattering  brook,  the  rising  sap,  the  bursting 
bnds,  the  floating  clouds,  the  over-arching 
canopy  I  What  time  so  opportune  for  the  study 
of  the  artistic  structure  of  tlie  snowflake  and 
the  marvel  of  the  condensation  and  precipita- 
tion of  moisture  as  during  a  shower  or  a  snow 
.or  hail  storm?  No  lapse  of  time  will  ever  ef- 
face the  memory  of  that  ecstacy  with  which, 
fn  childish  glee,  we  watched  the  pattering 
rain, -or,  with  face  skyward,  we  feasted  upon 
tha-.countle8s  snowflakes — near  and  far — noise- 
lessly making  their  way  earthward  in  obedi- 
«ice  to  the  great  law  of  gravity.*' 


Xleport  of  Kansas  Oity  Schools. 

8upt.  Greenwood's  report  of  the  Kansas  City 
schools  for  1892-3,  contains  only  187  pages,but 
ft  is  full  of  matter.  The  expense  for  teachers 
was  9225,300.69;  number  of  teachers,  318. 
Forty  of  the  teachers  are  men,  whose  average 
monthly  wages  are  $144.56;  average  monthly 
wages  of  women  teachers,  969.21;  total  en- 
sdlbn^nt  in  the  schools,  18,317. 

In  his  report  Supt.  Greenwood  has  some- 
thing pointed  to  say,  on  a  good  niany  living 
questions.  We  cull  the  following  extracts,  for 
wliich  we*  bespeak  a  careful  and  thoughtful 
reading: 

*^It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  an  experienced, 
sklllfnl  teacher  will  cause  her  pupils  to  db 
tvfe'eor  three  tline^  as  much  work  in  a  year  as 
dne  whO'keeps  her  classes  *  marking  time.' 
;  "One  class  of  children  is  naturally  about  as 
birtght  as  another.  Where  all  in  a  class  of  flf- 
tecto  or  twenty  are  dull^  listless,  or  lazy,  some 
teacher  is  to  blame,  and  where  a  class  comes 


up  so  poorly  prepared  that  a  good  teacher  can- 
not do  a  year's  work  with  them,  the  fault 
should  be  placed  where  it  belongs.    «    •    * 

*'In  some  of  the  largest  schools  classes  are  fre- 
quently but  six  weeks  apart.  The  advantage 
to  the  pupil  is  great.    *    *    * 

**This  physiological  fact — brain  degeneracy — 
accounts  for  the  dullness  that  overtakes  so 
many  bright  children  in  the  lower  and  inter- 
mediate grades  of  schools.  It  is  a  result  of  the 
little  teaching  belonging  to  *  busy  work,  copy- 
ing, malierial  building,'  and  such  other  like 
nonsense,  that  prevent  the  child  from  using 
his  mind,  so  as  to  give  power,  strength, 
activity,^  acuteness,  and  elasticity  to  his 
thougiits  and  his  thinking.    «    »    * 

*'The  most  disastrous  teaching  is  that  which 
conceives  it  to  be  thJB  duty  of  thia  teacher  to  ex- 
plain or  level  away  every  little  hillocl^  that  oc- 
curs in  a  child's  progress.    *    ♦    * 

**Some  natures  (teachers)  are  so  constituted 
that  they  mature  early  and  progress  comes  to 
a  standstill  ahead  of  time.  For  such,  there  is 
no  hopd.  When  that  stage  of  petrification  is 
reached,  a  funeral  is  In  order.  The  interest  of 
the  children  deipands  it,  &nd  the  superintend- 
ent should  order  it  upon  the  grounds  of  *edu- 
cational  necessity.'    ♦    *    * 

'*The  breathing  dead — those  who  have  passed 
*the  last  chance' — let  us  bury  them  silently, 
reverently,  and  peacefully,— ^the  last  sad  rites 
to  the  early  departed.    •    ♦    * 

'^Mental  discipline  stronglyarid  constantly  in- 
creases the  power  of  will  over  the  body,  and  It 
has  been  noted  that  persons  of  strong  will 
power,  when  engaged  in  any  important  enter- 
prise, possess  a  surprising  influence  In  warding 
off  disease,  and  even  death  itself,  till  their 
work  i's  completed.    ♦    •    • 

^'jETie  convenience  ofteachere,  principals,  and 
euperintendenU  ie  a  vUsioue  thing  to  put 
against  the  interests  of  pv/pils" 


Beport  of  Iowa  Schools. 

We  have  received  the  biennial  report  of  the 
schools  of  Iowa,  for  1893.  Iowa  has  687,150 
persons' between  the  ages  of  5  and  21.  En- 
roll^ in  the  public  schools,  513,614;  average 
attendance,  324,217;  total  expenditures,  $1,303,- 
969.74.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  Is 
about  28,000;  about  one-sixth  are  men;  there 
were  250  fewer  male  teachers  in  tl893  than  in 
1892.  Ninety-nine  institutes  were  held  in  1893, 
continuing  2.4  weeks  each,  on  an  average. 
Supt.  Knoepfler  says  a  good  many  striking 
things  in  his  able  report;  we  have  culled  a  few 
which  appear  below : 

COUNTRT  SCHOOLS  OR  TOWIT  SCHOOLS. 

The  former  (rural  schools),  when  well  man- 
aged, appear  to  develop  more  spontaneity  and 
Independence  among  their  pupils.  Possibly 
other  conditions  contribute  in  some  degree  to 
this  result.  Many  of  our  rural  schools  are 
doing  excellent  work.  But  the  great  dement 
of  weakness  is  the  incumbency' of  so  many  in- 
experienced teachers  and  the  frequent  changes 
made.  In  fact  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  out- 
growth of  the  former.  To  become  more  effi- 
cient, the  rural  schools  must  give  teachers 
greater  permanency.        *     '  »       «       »       ♦ 
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DKFIOnirOY  OF  eoOD  TXACHBBS. 

Evidence  is  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the 
profession  of  teaching  In  public  schools  is  not 
self-sustaining,  which,  in  many  counties  of  the 
state,  has  resulted  in  reducing  the  number  ap- 
plying for  schools  below  the  demand  for  teach- 
ers and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  only  by  a  seal- . 
Ing  downward  in  the  standard  of  eflSciency.  The 
primary  cause  of  this  decrease  in  the  number 
of  experienced  and  efficient  teachers,  and  the 
consequent  reduction  in  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency, is  low  salaries.         «        «        »        ♦ 

TEAOHBBS  FBOM  THE  KOSMAL  80H00L. 

The  teachers  from  our  normal  school  come 
out  with  clear  ideas  of  the  laws  of  mind,  as  ap- 
plied to  education.  This  added  power  they 
carry  into  the  schools  they  teach.  Thus  the 
state  gets  a  direct  return  for  its  outlay  in  the 
improved  instruction  offered  to  the  youth.  *    * 

SCHOOL  OFFICE BS  AND  POLITICS. 

The  office  of  county  superintendent  should 
be  taken  out  of  politics,  just  as  every  other 
school  office  or  school  position  should.  If 
political  parties  arrayed  themselves  against 
each  other  on  questions  and  policies  of  educa- 
tion, there  might  be  reason  in  having  the  elec- 
tion of  county  superintendent  determined  by 
the  politics  of  candidates  and  the  strength  of 
their  respective  parties,  but  this  is  rarely  the 
case. 


Morality  will  necessarily  remain  a 
wretched  plant  of  unnatural  growth,  if 
its  religious  consecration  is  wanting,  if 
it  is  not  fostered  and  nourished  by  a 
trust  in  God. — Rein. 


In  the  first  six  years  of  its  life,  the 
child's  physical  development  consists 
chiefly  In  conscious  reception  and  repro- 
duction ;  it  is  occupied  with  its  number- 
less sense-perceptions  of  the  outer  world 
and  learns  its  mother  tongue.  Compar- 
ison,  thought,  are  as  yet  primitive. — 
Hein. 


Book  Table. 


The  Sib  Booeb  De  Covbblby  Papbbs,  parts 
I  and  II,  constitute  numbers  60  and  61  of  the 
elegant  Riverside  Literature  Series  now  pub- 
lishing by  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.  The  books 
of  the  series  are  neatly  bound  in  paper  covers, 
an4  cost  15  cents  for  each  single  number.  Ev- 
ery teacher  would  do  well  to  send  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  a  catalogue  of  this  series  of  stand- 
ard literature. 

Nations  of  the  World.  £.  h,  Kellogg  &  Co. 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  origin  of  na- 
tions, their  present  government,  rulers,  po- 
litical parties,  and  statesmen.  Good  pictures 
of  the  rulers  are  found  in  the  book — these 


alone  being  worth  the  price  of  the  prodoetiOB. 
It  is  strange  indeed,  if  this  book  will  not  be  In 
demand  among  teachers. 

Aloebba  for  Beginkebs;  by  W.  F.  Bradbury 

and  O.  C.  Emery.    Thompson,  Brown  &  Co., 

Boston.    128  pages;  price,  60  cents. 

This  is  a  neat  little  book  intended  for  the 
higher  classes  in  grammar  schools.  The 
authors  start  with  theeqaation,  and  treat  equa- 
tions of  two  unknown  quantities,  fracttons* 
factoring,  and  the  common  processes  ta 
polynomials.  We  commend  particularly  the 
drill  on  algebraic  expression,  the  treatment  of 
factoring,and  the  large  number  of  good  miaoel- 
laaeous  examples. 

Memoirs  of  Ascham  and  Arnold;  by  James 

H.  Carlisle;  252  pages. 
Pbstalozzi:   His  Aih  and  Work;  by  Baron 

Roger  de  Gnlmps;  320  pages. 

These  are  numbers  2  and  4  respectively,  of 
The  Standard  Teachers'  Library,  now  pabllsh- 
ing  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The 
volumes  are  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
bound  in  paper  covers;  price,  50  cents  eacsh. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  for  a  teacher  who  is 
not  furnished  with  good  professional  reading, 
in  these  days.  The  books  named  above  con- 
tain the  biographies  of  three  men,  conoeralnf 
whom  no  teacher  has  a  right  to  be  ignorant. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  edited  with  an  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Bobt.  Walter  Deer- 
Ing,  Ph.  D.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publlshen, 
pp.  238;  65  cents. 

Wilhelm  Tell  is  Schiller's  last  and  greatect 
work  and  is  therefore  pre-eminently  a  valuable 
book  for  the  student  of  the  German  language. 
This  is  made  especially  true  by  reason  of  the 
excellent  Introduction  and  copious  notes  which 
Dr.  Deering  has  furnished.  He  has  In  this  in- 
troduction manifested  his  iconoclastic  powers, 
for  he  has  knocked  out  all  the  props  which  re- 
mained to  support  the  authenticity  of  the 
story  of  Tell.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  truthful- 
ness of  such  pretty  stories  is  to  be  doubted, 
but  our  editor's  evidence  is  convincing. 

Many  of  the  passages  In  Schiller's  Tell  have 
passed  in  to  aphorisms  or  Sfniohwoerter.  A 
list  of  these  is  given  in  the  last  pages  of  the 
book. 


PioNEKB  HiSTOBT  Stobies;  Dr.  C.  A.  McMorry. 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. ;  price,50  cents. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Pioneer  History  Sto- 
ries of  the  Mississippi  valley  consists  of  a  vol- 
ume of  thirteen  stories  of  those  hardy  exptor- 
ers  and  settlers  who  first  pushed  across  the 
Alleghanies  or  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Lakes.  This  is  a  field  of  true  and  thrtiUng 
narrative  which  is  the  peculiar  birthright  of 
the  children  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  TlUs  is 
the  first  history  with  which  they  should  be- 
come acquainted  In  Intermediate  grades.  The 
narratives  are  simple,  full  of  courage  aad 
manly  vigor;  and  they  are  expressed  In  a  plain 
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and  direct  langusge,  which  children  fully  ap- 
preciate. It  is  sarprfsiQg  what  a  rich  fund  of 
9tfrr!ng  biography  is  supplied  by  the  pioneer 
epoch  of  the  western  states.  Bfit  little  use  has 
been  made  thus  far,  in  our  schools,  of  this  rich 
treasure.  Such  narratiyes  as  these  furnish 
the  best  way  of  enriching  the  school  course 
with  a  subject  matter  that  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  children. 

Practicai.  Methods  iir  MicBOflcopr^  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.;  200  pages;  price,  $1.60. 

A  very  useful  book  to  those  who  are  using 
the  micfoscope.  Its  title  is  an  appropriate 
ene.  The  work  is  for  beginners  and  private 
workers.  Practical,  scientific  methods  are  de- 
scribed in  a  masterly  way. 

The  first  chapter,  after  explaining  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  microscope,  tells  how  to  select  an 
Instrument.  The  accessories  for  different 
kinds  of  work  are  treated  at  some  length. 
Then  there  is  a  chapter  giving  instructive 
practice  In  manipulation.  •  After  telling  how 
to  study  fresh  objects,  how  to  mount  objects 
for  the  microscope,  how  to  use  botanical  sec- 
tions, sections  of  animal  tissues,  and  sections 
of  rocks,  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  study 
of  bacteria. 

We  congratulate  the  author,  Prof.  Chas.  H. 
Clark,  of  Sanborn  Seminary,  on  having  given 
a  valuable  book  to  students  who  use  the  micro- 
scope.   The  book  is  well  bound. 

Pbactical  I«e8ao»s  in  Pstcholoot;  by  Wil- 
liam O.  Krobn,  Ph.D.  Werner  Co.,  Chicago. 
402  pp.  This  is  one  of  the  five  books  consti- 
tuting "The  Working  Teachers*  Library." 
The  cost  of  the  five  is  $6.50. 

Dr.  Krohn  has  written  this  work  with  the 
teacher's  needs  in  view;  the  style  is  popular 
and  easily  comprehensible — there  is  no  attempt 
at  technicality.  He,  by  no  means,  writes  ex- 
clusively from  the  standpoint  of  physiological 
psychology;  but  we  think  he  makes  the  physi- 
ological side  quite  prominent  enough.  A  large 
section  of  the  book  is  given  to  sense- perception, 
giving  a  sufficiently  full  description  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  with  numerous  de- 
scriptions of  laboratory  work,  experiments  and 
their  results.  His  principles  and  conclusions 
are  sound,  as  viewed  from  a  pedagogical  stand- 
point, and  illustrative  statements  abound  on 
almost  every  page.  He  tells  us  that  his  aim  is 
to  create  and  develop  tact  in  the  teacher.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  book  relates 
to  child-study,  especially  the  last  three  chap- 
ters. 

We  regret  that  he  has  not  treated  more  fully 
of  the  emotions,  and  of  the  development  and 
training  of  the  will  in  its  higher  stages. 


Periodicals. 

Ths  Nobmal  Student,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Is 
neat  in  its  appearance,  entertaining  and  in- 
dtmctive  in  its  contents.  The  spring  poet  hav- 
ing neglected  us,  we  borrow  from  a  recent  is- 
sue, a  touching  little  idyl  on  Spring,  for  the 
eolamns  of  Thb  Jottbitai.. 


The  School  Bullbtih  has  the  best  report 
of  the  Richmond  meeting  that  we  have  seen. 
It  is  in  Bardeen's  best  vein. 

The  Easter  number  of  The  Child-Oabdbn 
is  a  beauty  in  every  way,  as  to  its  make-up. 
Its  contents  are  in  harmony  with  its  appear- 
ance. 

The  Atlaktic  for  March  contains  an  ar- 
ticle which  all  teachers  will  do  well  tp  read;  it 
is  entitled  *'The  Educational  Law  of  {Leading 
and  Writing,"  by  Horace  E.  Scudder.  The  ar- 
ticle on  **Tammany  Hall,"  in  the  same  num- 
ber,  should  be  read  by  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  teacliers  included. 

The  Ambbican  Teaches,  published  by  the 
New  England  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  is 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  practlci^I  of 
teachers'  papers;  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  grade  teacher  or  the  teacher  of  the 
country  school.  Price,  $1.00  a  year.  The  num- 
ber for  March  is  full  of  excellent  matter. 

The  KiNDEBGARTEir  Newr  Is  a  bright,  ib« 
structive  little  magazine,  published  monthly, 
by  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Sul>scriptIon  price,  50  cents  a  year.  It  well 
merits  its  name  of  News,  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
tensive reports  of  kindergarten  work,  to  be 
found  in  its  pages.  There  Is  room,  however, 
for  mucn  other  matter  of  interest. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  has  an 
article.  In  its  * 'Contributor's  Club,"  which 
should  be  read  by  teachers  and  managers  of 
school  systems.  The  article  compares  the  dis- 
trict school  and  academy  of  New  England  as 
they  were  fifty  years  ago,  with  the  public 
schools  of  to-day — not  wholly  to  the  credit  of 
the  latter.  One  may  not  agree  with  all  the 
writer  says,  but  we  are  sure  that  he  says  some 
things  that  it  Is  well  to  read  and  Inwardly  di- 
gest. 

Child  Garden  of  Story,  Song,  and  Play. 
— Edited  by  the  editors  of  the  Kindergarten 
Magazine^  Andrea  Hofer  and  Amalle  Hofer. 
$1  for  twelve  numbers;  10  cents  each.  The 
only  kindergarten  magazine  for  children  in  the 
world.  Address,  Kindergarten  Literature 
Company,  Woman's  Temple,  Chicago.  This  is 
a  delightful  little  publication  for  the  use  of 
the  children.  By  its  help,  the  child  who  can- 
not attend  a  kindergarten  can  get  much  benefit 
from  kindergarten  ideas. 

GOOD  doctrine. 

What  should  a  city  say  to  submerged  life  ? 
It  should  say  :  **  First  of  all,  you  must  go  out 
of  town.  You  are  a  dead  weight  here,  sinking 
from  bad  to  worse,  dragging  other  lives  down 
with  you.  This  Is  not  a  good  place  for  you, 
and  it  is  not  good  for  the  city  that  you  should 
stay  here.  Two  alternatives  are  before  you. 
Either  you  must  apply  to  be  sent  to  our  volun- 
tary colony  where  every  opportunity  of  healthy 
life  and  vigorous  labor  will  be  ofFered  you,  and 
where  you  may  hope  to  be  restored  to  capacity 
for  social  service;  or  else,  coming  on  the  char- 
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Ity  of  the  city  as  the  receiver  of  help  derived 
,fr(>m  taxation,  you  will  be  sent,,  not  to  a  jail  or 
.paoi:iiouse,  where  your  inclination  to  idleness 
will  be  encouraged  and  you  .become  more  and 
more  a  burden,  biit  to  a  colony  of  compulsory 
il^rmrlabor  adapted  t9  your  capacity -and  need. 
One  thing  you  cannot  do.  Tou  cannot  stay 
here  and  beg." — ^Pro^  FrandB  O.  P€abody  in 
March  Forum, 


'  The  new  edition  of  <^the  Pioneer  History  Sto- 
ries is  already  in  demanti.  Several  of  the 
■leading ^superintendents  of  Illinois  have*  al- 
ready sent  in  large  orders.  They  are  especially 
suited  to  the  children  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

DUBINe  TACATION 

Teachers  and  others  can  secure  pleasant  em- 
ployment diiring  the  summer  by  addressingiM. 
H.  Tipton,  Nofmal,  III. 

Teacherst-wanting  employment  for  the  sum- 
mer should  address  P.  W.  Ziegler  &Co.,  box 
1666,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  ofPer  great  induce- 
ments for  special  work  to  which  teachers  are 
well  fttted,  and  which  pays  $75  to  9150  per 
month. 

.  The  meeting  of  the  Central  Illinois  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Normal,  March  23  and  24,  was 
a  very  successful  one^  The  actual  'enrollment 
was  810;  and  the  exerxiises  were  excel  lent,  with 
hardly  an  exception.  We  «hall  expect  to  give 
a  fuller  account  next  month. 

Hon.  Isaac  T.  Gk>odnow,of  Kansas,  died  sud- 
denly on  March  20,  aged  70  years:  He  was  a 
native  of  Vermont,  a  teacher  In  Rhode  Island 
from  1848  to  1855;  he  moved  to  Kansas  in  the 
stirring  times  of  1855,  and  was  state  superin- 
tendent fr6m  1862  to  1866.  He  was  active  in 
founding  the  State  Normal  Sbhool  at  Bmporia. 

•      » - 

Annie  Wells,  8  years  old,  was  a  pupil  at  the 
colored  school  at  Leavenworth.  Monday  dur- 
ing recess  she  amused  herself  by  **  jumping  the 
rope.*'  She  jumped  110  times,  her  playmates 
said.  Then  she  went  back  into  the  school- 
room, took  her  seat,  and  toppled  over  dead. — 
TJu  IndtutrtalUt, 

NATIONAL  XDUCATIGNAL  ASSOCIATION. 

•  The  executive  committee  announce  that  the 
next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  Asbury  ^ivrk.  New. 
Jersey,  July  6-13,  1894, — the  Trunk  Lin«  As-' 
SQciation  having  granted  the'  usual  half  rates, 
plus  two  dollars,  (membership  f^e,)  with  ex- 
tension of  tickets  for  return  to  September  1. 

Ibwin  Shepabd,  Secretary. 


Flaes. 


t ». 


Send  for  0»talovae.  ■ 
G.   W.  SIMMONS  A  CO., 

Oak  Hall,  Bostoo,  Mjum. 


Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  formerly  superintendent 
.  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  is  the  author 
of  the  most  complete ,  and  most  entertaining 
brief  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  political 
parties  in  the  United  States,  that'  has  ever 
been  wrliten.*  It  is  the  governmental  history 
of  our  country  in  less  than  seventy  pages, "and 
is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  No  teacher  of  U.S. 
history  should  be  without  it,  for  it  helps  him 
to  the  best  summary  to  be  used  in  history 
classes,  that  is  attainable.  It  is  bound  tn  flex- 
ible cloth  and  sells  for  25  cents.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.    ' 

Michigan  claims  one  of  the  bes^  high-grade 
:  summer  schools  in  .the  country — a'  fact  which 
many  Illinois  teachers  are  rea^^Ty  to  verify. 
It  -is  the  widely  known  Bay  View  Summer 
University,  eminently  complete  in  variety  of 
courses  and  equipment,  as  well  as  reno^nied 
for  distinguished  instructors.  Pros.  J.  M. 
Coulter,  of  Lake  Forest,  is  at  the  head}  and 
Dr.  R.  G.  Boone  is  in  charge  of  the  school  of 
methods.  •  As  many  teachers  will  soon  be 
making  their  summer  plans,  they  may  be'glad 
to  know  where  full  information  can  be  found. 
Send  to-  Mr.  J.  M.  Hall,  Flint,  Mich.  It  is 
probably  known  to  nearly  every  teacher  that 
Bay  View  .is  also  one  of  the  finest  watering- 
places  in  this  country.  ' 

DO  TOU  NEBB  MONEY? 

We  have  territory  for  a  limited  number  of 
agents  to  work  for  subscriptions  for  The  Pub- 
uo-ScHOOL  JouBNAL  during  ihe  annual  county 
institutes,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  teach- 
ers who  are  not  afraid  to  work:  Wfite  us, 
'stating  what  county  institute  you  can  attend, 
and  we  will  at  once  inforn  you  whether  lye  are 
supplied  in  that  county,  or  not.  A  number  of 
good  counties  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Missouri  are  yet  unsupplied. 

Public  School  Publishing  Co. 


Indiana  State  Questions. 

WBBBTBB-DABTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CASE.         . 

1,  2,  3.  Characterize  Webster  as  a  statesmao* 
as  a  lawyer,  and  as  an  orator. 

4,  5.  Qivethe  chief  political  characteristics 
of  the  period  in  which  Webster  lived. 

6.  What  was  '*the  interpreting  idea"  of 
Webster's  life  ? 

7.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  DartmouthCol- 
lege  case. 

8.  What  was  the  great  political  need  of  Vfeb- 
ster's  time  ? 

9.  In  delivering  this  oration  why  did  Web- 
t  er  so  frequently  refer  to  the  English  law  ? 

.10.    Tell  something  of  Webster's  influence 
upon  the  public  questions  of  his  day. 


ENGLISH  GBAMMAB. 

1.  What  is  the  aim  of  grammar  as  an  art? 
Asa  science? 

2.  tf  a  person  uses  language. correctly  si- 
ready,  is  there  any  good  reason  why  he  should 
study  grammar  ?  G-ive  reasons  for  yoor  an- 
swer. 


: 
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3.  What  is  meant  by  grammatical  iaflectlon? 
Illustrate. 

4.  **  Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white, 

Whereon  each  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night.** 
State  the  use  of  lo^ite,  whereon^  and  his  word 
crtvfo. 

5.  **  The  reason  why  the  seven  stars  are  no 
more  than  seven  is  a  pretty  reason."  What  is 
the  use  of  the  subordinate  clause  ?  Parse  why. 

6.  Elach  one  prepared  themselves  for  the 
worst.  Correct  this  sentence,  glvinir  your  rea- 
sons.    Why  is  this  error  so  common  ? 

7.  How  many  and  what  elements  does  a 
thought  or  judgment  contain  ?    A  sentence  ? 

8.  She  walked  proudly.  She  walked  a 
queen.    Explain  the  use  of  proudly  and  queen, 

9.  Punctuate  this  sentence:  A  man  is  wanted 
ta  dig  hoe  and  chop  and  groom  a  span  of 
horses . 

10.  To  be  is  not  to  seem  to  be.  State  the 
nse  of  each  infinitive.    . 

ANSWBBS. 

3.  Yes;  the  study  of  grammar  makes  a  cor- 
rect use  of  language  intelligent,  while  without 
such  a  s1(Udy  it  Is  purely  imitative  and  me- 
chanical. 

7.  A  thought  contains  three  elements,  viz.: 
two  concepts  and  a  Judgment  respecting  them. 
A  sentence  contains  three  corresponding  ele- 
ments, viz.:  subject,  attribute,  and  copula. 

9.  A  man  is  wanted  to  dig,  hoe  and  chop, 
and  (to)  groom  a  span  of  horses. 

10.  *'To  be*'  is  the  subject;  '*  to  seem"  is  the 
unmodified  attribute — seem  is  modified  by  the 
second  **  to  be." 


SCDEKCB  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Show  by  illustrations  drawn  from  not  less 
than  three  of  the  legal  branches  of  study,  how 
a  knowledge  of  mental  science  assists  a  teacher 
to  instruct  well. 

3.  Show  by  numerous  illustrations  that  a 
knowledge  of  mental  science  enables  a  teacher 
to  govern  a  school  better.  * 


PHTSioLoer. 

1.  What  is  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
white  blood  corpuscles? 

3.  What  are  the  ephithelial  tissues?  How 
do  they  differ  in  structure  and  function? 

3.  What  is  the  function  of  the  skeleton? 

4.  Define  Physiology. 

5.  What  are  Carbohydrates? 

6.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  gastric  juices? 


U.  8.  HI8TOBT. 

1.  Mention  one  discoverer  from  each  of  these 
nations  and  state  his  principal  discovery:  Eng- 
lish, French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese. 

3.  Where  and  how  did  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  have  its  origin? 
From  what  source  has  Indiana  derived  her 
large  school  fund? 

3.  Describe  Lpc's  second  invasion  of  the 
JNorth.    What  effect  did  it  have  upon  the  war? 

4.  Write  a  brief  essay  on  the  following  topic: 
Any  three  original  colonies,     (a)  Draw  a  map 


and  locate  each  thereon,  (b)  The  lea'^er.  (c) 
By  what  nation  settled,  (d)  Causes  that  led 
to  the  settlement,  (e)  Characteristics  of  the 
colonists.    (/)  Form  of  government. 

5.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  **Era  of  Gk>od 
Feeling?**  (b)  What  was  the  ^'Fugitive  Slave 
Law?"  (c)  What  was  the  "Dred-Scott  De- 
cision?"   (d)  Describe  the  "Trent  Affair." 


6EOOBAPHT. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  your  county,  showing  its 
boundaries  and  the  outline  of  contiguous 
counties. 

3.  Name  the  water  boundaries  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.    Of  Ireland. 

3.  What  and  where  are  the  Greater  Antilles? 
How  governed? 

4.  Where  are  the  rainless  regions  in  the 
United  States?  Give  the  physical  reasons  for 
their  being  so. 

5.  From  a  commercial  standpoint,  what  is 
the  most  important  city  in  Asia?  In  Africa? 
In  South  America? 

6.  Assign  a  lesson  on  Indiana  for  study  as 
for  a  third  reader  grade. 

7.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  as  compared  with  the  Atlantic 
coast? 

8.  Draw  on  the  same  scale  rough  outline 
maps  of  Mississippi  and  Vermont  so  as  to  show 
relative  sizes. 

8.  Name  the  waters  through  which  a  boat 
would  have  to  pass  en  route  from  Duluth  to 
Chicago,  and  thence  to  Halifax. 

10.  Locating  Indianapolis  at  the  center, 
show  on  this  diagram  the  direction  and  rela- 
tive distances  of  the  following  cities:  Colum- 
bus, Springfield,  Chicago,  Madison,  Omaha, 
Harrisburg,  Jeffersonville,  Ft.  Wayne. 

AK8WKB. 

A  good  knowledge  of  text-books  would  prepare 
one  to  do  the  work  required  here,  in  physiology, 
history,  and  geography. 


READING. 

'^Itso  falls  out 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lacked  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  reach  the  Value;  then  we  find 
The  Virtue, that  Possession  would  not  show  us 

Whiles  it  was  ours.'* 

— Shakespeare. 

1.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  chief  end 

in  reading? 

3,  What  are  two  important  uses  in  punctua- 
tion? 

3.  Frame  three  questions  to  test  the  scholar's 
understanding  of  this  passage? 

4.  Why  are  Value,  Virtue,  and  Possession 
printed  with  capitals? 

5.  Who  and  what  was  Shakespeare? 

6.  Do  you  regard  Shakespeare  as  a  good 
author  for  your  scholars  to  study?    Why? 

AKSWRBS. 

1.  To  gain  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  an- 
thor*s  thought  and  feeling;  the  chief  aim  of 
oral  reading  is  to  awaken  In  the  mind  of  the 
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hearer  the  theught  and  feeling  that  moved  the 
author. 

4.  Value  and  virtue,  because  of  their  im- 
portance; possessive,  because  personified. 

6.  Yes,  chiefly  becaiise  he  is  such  a  truthful 
delineator  of  human  character  and  experience. 
And  his  language,  although  sometimes  anti- 
quated, quaint,  and  unusual.  Is  a  striking  ex- 
ponent of  things  that  are  common  to  the  ex- 
perience of  all. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Dividing  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the 
same  number  does  not  change  its  value.  Ex- 
plain the  principle  upon  which  this  depends. 

2.  A  man  spent  f  of  his  money  for  provis- 
ions, I  of  the  remainder  for  clothing,  ^  of  the 
remainder  for  charity,  and  had  $9. 10  left.  How 
ijnuch  did  he  have  at  first? 

3.  State  (a)  the  difPerence  between  a  rule 
and  a  principle  as  they  are  used  In  arithmetic, 
and  (b)  state  the  order  in  which  they  should 
be  mastered  by  the  pupil. 

4.  What  must  be  the  face  of  a  note  so  that 
when  discounted  at  a  bank  for  90  days  at  6  per 
cent,  the  proceeds  will  be  $1,969? 

5.  The  length  of  a  rectangular  field  contain- 
ing twenty  acres  is  twice  its  width.  What  is 
the  distance  around  it? 

6.  A  man  owns  a  horse  and  saddle;  ^  of  the 
value  of  the  horse  is  equal  to  four  times  the 
value  of  the  saddle;  the  horse  and  saddle  to- 
gether are  worth  $170.  Find  the  value  of  each. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  true 
and  the  bank  discount  of  $950  for  90  days  at  7 
per  cent? 

ANSWBKS. 

2.  $9.10s=||  of  t  of  f  of  his  money.  Hence, 
^^  of  his  money  =  $9.10;  or  $39.20  =  his  money 
at  first. 

3.  'A  principle  is  a  general,  underlying  truth; 
a  rule  is  a  mode  of  procedure.  For  primary 
pupils,  let  the  rule  precede  the  principle — the 
how  before  the  vfhy;  for  older  pupils,  reverse 
the  order. 

6.  16  times  the  value  of  the  saddle=value  of 
the  horse.  $170=17  times  the  value  of  the 
saddle,  etc. 


Editorial  Mention. 

On  March  21, a  public  school  in  South  Evans- 
ton,  III.,  burned.  Several  of  the  children  were 
seriously  injured  in  attempting  to  escape. 

The  **state-text-book  fiend"  has  appeared  in 
the  New  York  legislature  with  about  the 
stupidest  proposition  yet.  Yes,  we  know  what 
a  tremendous  assertion  we  are  making,  but  we 
see  no  reason  to  take  It  back. 

It  is  "Harvard  Annex  **  no  longer,  but  Rad- 
cliffe  College.  As  heretofore,  the  Instruction 
will  be  given  to  the  young  women  of  the  col- 
lege by  the  Harvard  professors.  Those  com- 
pleting the  course  will  receive  the  diploma  of 
Radcltffe  College  instead  of  a  certificate  from 
the  Annex.  It  is  said  that  the  new  institution 
has  more  than  $200,000  of  productive  funds. 


The  report  of  the  schools  of  Salem,  Mass.* 
for  1893,  W.  A.  Mowry,  superintendent,  is  be- 
fore us.  Total  enrollment  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  is  about  5,.'S00;  number  of  teach- 
ers in  public  schools,  105,  of  whom  nine  are 
men.  Male  principals  of  grammar  schools  re- 
ceive $1,8C0  a  year;  female  principals,  $650  a 
year  with  one  exception — she  receives  $1,500. 
The  report  of  Supt.  Mowry  contains  many  val- 
uable suggestions. 

EDUCATION  NOT  APPRECIATRD. 

A  young  doctor,  desiring  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression upon  a  German  farmer,  declared  that 
he  had  received  a  double  education.  He  had 
studied  homoeopathy,  and  was  also  a  graduate 
of  a  ''regular"  medical  school.  ''Oh,  dot  vas 
nodding,"  said  the  farmer;  "I  vonce  had  a 
calf  vat  sucked  two  cows,  and  he  made  nod- 
ding but  a  common  schteer,  after  all." — Med- 
ical Record, 

The  Midland  quotes  the  following  paragraph 
from  an  address  by  Pres.  Jordan,  of  Leland 
Stanford  University:  "College  marks,  college 
honors,  college  degrees — all  these  belong  with 
the  college  cap  and  gown  and  laurel  berries,  to 
the  babyhood  of  culture.  They  are  a  part  of 
our  Inheritance  from  the  past,  from  the  time 
when  scholarship  was  not  manhood,  when  the 
life  of  the  student  had  no  relation  to  the  life 
of  the  world." 

Prof.  B.  A.  Bullock,  for  several  years  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana,  Is  now 
general  manager  of  a  commercial  agency  with 
headquarters  at  Indianapolis.  He  can  furnish 
a  limited  number  of  gentlemen  employment 
during  their  summer  vacation.  Mr.  Bullock 
knows  by  personal  experience  what  a  teacher 
can  do  In  his  line  of  work;  and  he  invites  cor- 
respondence with  such  as  desire  more  money 
for  more  desirable  work  than  teaching.  Ad- 
dress with  stamp  and  references,  B.  A.  Bul- 
lock, Manager,  19  and  20  Boston  Block,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

The  Chicago  Institute  of  Education  has  be- 
gun upon  some  definite  work  along  the  lines  of 
educational  psychology,  natural  science,  and 
sociology.    Sections  in  other  lines  of  educa- 
tional study  will  be  formed  when  the  need  of 
them  shall  appear,    At  the  present  the  work 
in  educational  psychology  will  have  under  dis- 
cussion   the   subject,    "  The   Psychology   of 
Arithmetic,*'  under  the  leadership  of  W.  W. 
Speer,  principal  of  the  Moseley  school.     The 
work  in  natural  science  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  W.  S.  Jackman,  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  and  will  concern  Itself 
in  developing  a  plan  of  Introducing  nature- 
study  into  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The 
work  in  sociology  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Albion  W.   Small,  director  of  social 
science  In  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Each  of  these  sections  will  hold  at  least  one 
meeting  each  month,  which  any  member  of 
the  institute  may  attend  without  further  cost. 

The  cost  of  membership  in  the  institute  is  an 
initiation  fee  of  $2.00,  and  an  annual  fee  of 
$1.00  after  the  first  year. 
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Brain=Workers. 


HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

is  recommended  by  physicians  of  all  schools,  for  restoring  brain  forcd 
or  nervous  energy,,  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous  system  has  been  re- 
duced below  the  normal  standard  by  over-work,  as  found  in  lawyers, 
teachers,  students,  and  brain- workers  generally. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Qoodman,  St.  Louis,  says:  **Have  used  it  for  several 
years,  with  especially  good  results  in  nervous  prostration,  the  result  of 
mental  efforts;   also  in  sleepless  conditions  of  brain- workers." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

RUHFORD  CHBniCAL  WORKS,  Providene,  R.  I. 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUQQISTS. 


The  normal  school  at  Milleraville,  Peon., 
had  643  pupils,  at  the  winter  term. 

The  school  census  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  for  1893, 
numbers  4,274;  of  this  total,  948  are  colored. 
The  enrollment  numbers  2,488,  Including  553 
colored.  The  city  employs  fifty  teachers,  four 
only  being  men. 

The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Drawing  will  be  held  in  Chicago  next 
July>-ezaet  date  not  yet  announced.  The  term 
will  c^tinue  three  weeks.  Inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  C.  E.  Rlcketts,  care  American 
Book  Co.,  Chicago, 

At  Frankfort,  Ind.,  occurs  the  twelfth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teach- 
ers* Association,  on  April  5,  6,  and  7.  Mrs. 
McRae,  of  Purdue,  President  John,  of  DePauw, 
and  State  Superintendent  Vorles,  are  named 
on  the  program  for  important  exercises. 

By  the  request  of  the  trustees.  Prof.  H.  T. 
Eddy,  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  for  three  years 
President  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  resigned  last  Tuesday.  The 
trustees  were  dissatisfied  with  his  manage- 
ment. He  will  retire  in  September. — Ofncin- 
nati  Suburban  New8, 

The  teachers  of  Bureau,  La  Salle,  and  Put- 
nam counties,  Illinois,  held  a  successful  joint 
institute  at  La  Salle,  on  March  2  and  3.  A 
part  of  the  first  day  was  spent  in  visiting  the 
schools  of  the  city.  This  is  a  growing  feature 
of  teachers*  meetings,  in  this  vicinity,  and  It 


has  much  to  commend  it.    The  attendance  was 
about  three  hundred. 

Cincinnati  Tribune:  A  meeting  of  Cincin- 
nati workingmen  recently  gave  vigorous  senti- 
ment which  did  credit  to  their  manhood  and 
their  perception.    Their  resolution  says: 

Resolved^  That  as  wage-workers  we  are  in- 
different as  to  whether  it  is  the  McKinley  bill 
or  the  Wilson  bill,  or  whether  it  is  high  tariff, 
low  tariff,  or  no  tariff;  that  under  either  sys- 
tem, with  the  fiood-gates  of  emigration  thrown 
wide  open  to  all  Europe,  it  is  allowing  five 
starving  men  to  come  here  to  scramble  after 
the  one  situation  to  be  filled.  The  result  of 
this  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  un- 
der these  conditions  of  protected  American  in- 
dustry, that  American  wages  are  kept  right 
down  to  the  starvation  point. 

The  school  population  of  Richmond,  Ind., 
for  1893,  is  reported  at  6,534,  of  which  number 
375  are  colored.  This  is  a  smaller  number  than 
was  reported  in  1892,  which  fact  is  explained 
as  due  to  imperfect  work  of  the  enumerator. 
The  reported  enrollment  is  2,806,  of  whom  190 
are  colored.  The  total  number  of  superintend- 
ents and  teachers,  including  seven  substitute 
teachers,  is  seventy-seven,  of  whom  seven  are 
men. 

One  of  the  regulations  of  the  school  board 
reads  as  follows: 

** 'teachers  shall  themselves  refrain  from, 
and  prohibit  the  use  by  puptis  of,  tobacco  in 
any  form,  and  the  chewing  of  gum,  wax.  India- 
rubber,  etc.,  in  and  about  the  school  buildings.** 
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NE  GOOD  REASON 


.Why  we  should  like  to  have  yoa 
examine  the 


B^ 


JPrang  Conrse 
in  j^rt  EdxLcation 

Before  recommending  or  adopting  a  Course 
for  your  schools : 

ECAUSE  the  underlying  and  governing  motive  in  the  devel- 
^  opment  of  the  Prang  Course  has  been,  through  the  most 
careful  study  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  schools  and  in  our 
arts  and  industries,  to  establish  an  undertaking  on  the  simple 
basis  of  the  value  of  the  services  it  renders  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. On  this  basis  and  this  basis  alone,  its  promoters  are  willing 
it  should  stand.  On  this  basis  it  is  recognized  by  leading  educa- 
tors both  in  this  country  and  abroad  as  a  beneficial  agency  in 
education. 

Send  for  information  concerning  the  Text-books,  Manuals,  Models,  Color  Ma- 
terials, etc.,  which  accompany 

Prang  ^8  Primary  Course, 
Prang  ^8  Shorter  Course, 
Prang  ^8  Complete  Cou/rse. 

Address  the 

Pn^Tsra  Eduo^tion^^l   Co. 

151  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


^ 


Think  of  U I  Beautiful,  correct  pictures  of 
the  World's  Fair  for  less  than  H  cent  apiece! 
Why  should  they  not  be  \u  every  district  school 
in  the  oovmtryf    See  our  ad. 

According  to  the  last  report,  the  city  of 
Springfield,  III.,  contains  8,450  persons  bet  ween 
the  ages  of  6  and  21;  of  this  number,  4,137 
were  enrolled  in  school.  The  whole  number 
of  -teachers  is  ninety-nine,  including  eleven 
men.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  is  reported 
at  961,950.35. 

Pickard*s  History  of  Political  Parties  is  one 
of  the  most  helpful  books  for  supplementary 
work  with  classes  in  United  States  history  or 
civil  government.  It  gives  very  valuable  in- 
formation that  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere, 
in  a  condensed  but  interesting  form.  Each 
pupil  should  have  a  copy  for  frequent  consul- 
tation. Reduced  terms  are  offered  on  quanti- 
ties for  use  in  classes. 

Tufts  College  deserves  universal  praise  for 
the  heroism  of  its  faculty,  in  expelling  several 
of  the  students  for  their  part  in  a  disgraceful 
hazing  incident. — ^2^.  E,  Journal  of  Edxication. 

Amen,  Brother  Winship.  We  know  nothing 
about  this  case  beyond  what  your  note  above 
quoted  contains;  but  the  authorities  of  any  in- 
stitution who  will  take  effective  measures  that 
will  teach  any  **unlicked  cubs"  among  their 
students  the  essential  difference  between  fun 
and  barbarism,  deserves  universal  praise,  in 
these  times, — and  yet  they  are  doing  no  more 
than  their  plain  duty. 


The  death  of  Mr.  William  F.  Poole,  of  Chi- 
cago, removes  one  of  the  most  noted  librarians 
of  the  country. 

Mr«  Caleb  S.  Bragg,  of  the  American  Book 
Co.,  formerly  of  the  well  known  house  of  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  died  on  the  train  com- 
ing from  New  York  to  his  home  in  Avondale, 
near  Cincinnati,  on  the  first  of  March. 

If  you  want  some  slate  blackboards,  write  to 
us  about  them.  They  are  pretty;  they  are  per- 
manent; in  the  long  run  they  are  cheap. 

PuBLio-ScHOOL  Pdb-  Co: 

**This  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  mixed 
schools  will  never  be  a  success,  whether  at- 
tempted at  the  North  or  South,  and  common 
sense  should  teach  that  to  everybody.  With 
separate  schools  the  two  races  get  along  to^ 
gether  first  rate  in  the  South,  although  the 
whites  pay  nearly  all  the  expenies  of  both. 
But  mixed  schools  will  never  be  tolerated  any- 
where/ whether  democrats  or  republicans 
dominate."  This  dogmatic  assertion  is  taken 
from  the  Virginia  School  J&iimal;  what  fol- 
lows is  facL  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  we  had 
charge  of  a  school  of  six  rooms,  and  three  de- 
partments, in  a  city  of  25,000  people.  In  ad- 
mitting pupils,  the  question  of  color  was  never 
raised;  there  were  negro  children  in  nearly 
or  quite  every  room.  Nor  was  there  ever  a 
particle  of  friction  on  that  account,  during  the 
two  years  the  school  was  in  our  charge.  The 
same  thing  is  true,  and  has  been  true  for  years, 
in  the  town  where  we  have  our  home  to-day. 
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Among  all  the  books  and  albums  containinff 
views  of  the  "  World's  Fair,"  we  chivllenge  a 
comparison  of  any,  with  those  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Panorama  which  we  advertise  in  the 
proper  place.  These  pictures  are  strikingly 
correctj—they  are  strikingly  beautiful.  There 
are  more  than  200  pictures  in  all,  bound  up  in 
four  numbers;  and  they  cost  but  15  cents  for 
one  number,  or  50  cents  for  all. 

The  Pioneer  History  Stories,  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
HcMurry,  are  now  ready — see  review  notice  in 
another  column.  Price,  50  cents — to  teachers 
for  examination,  35  cents.  In  quantities,  for 
the  use  of  cliksses,  a  liberal  reduction.  Address 
Public-School  Publishing  Ck).,  Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  educa- 
tional periodicals  lying  before  us: 

The  EdwxUion  Oazette;  South  Australia. 

The  Canada  Educational  Monthly;  Toronto, 
Canada. 

El  Monitor  de  la  Educadon  Comun;  Buenos 
Ayres. 

The  Journal  of  Education;  London,  England. 

The  Educational  Review;  St.  John,  N.  B. 

It  is  curious,  looking  over  these  papers  from 
parts  of  the  world  so  widely  separated,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  similar  periodicals 
published  in  the  states  of  our  Union,  to  note 
the  similarity  of  matter,  of  discussion,  of  ques- 
tions considered,  and  of  thought  expressed. 
Truly,  the  question  of  the  education  of  the 
coming  men  and  women  is  a  living  one  every- 
where !  And  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  essen- 
tially the  same  the  world  around. 


A  new  edition  of  that  delightful  little  booki 
Pioneer  History  Stories,  by  Dr.  C.A.McMurry» 
is  now  ready.    See  ad.  and  book  table. 

JUST  so. 

Many  schools  are  loaded  down  with  too  much 
profundity  administered  with  too  great  solem- 
nity.— Supt  A,  5.  Draper,  Cleveland,  O. 

If  any  teacher  of  literature  in  a  high-school 
desires  a  copy  of  Prof.  B.  D.  Jones's  * 'Ethical 
Element  in  Literature,"  for  examination,  and 
he  will  write  us,  enclosing  35  cents — half  the 
regular  price  of  the  book — we  will  send  him  a 
copy  post-paid.  The  book  contains  an  inter- 
pretation of  In  Memoriam,  with  extracts,  and 
Shakespeare's  JuUus  Caesar  in  full,  with  notes. 
Many  of  our  best  high-schools  have  used  it  as 
a  text-book  with  their  classess,  and  we  have 
heard  nothing  but  commendation  from  any  of 
them. 

We  learn  that  it  is  proposed  to  have,  in  the 
near  future,  a  Joint  debate  between  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Kansas  and  those  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  can  furnish  a 
first-class  kindergartner,  a  good  man  for  man- 
ual-training work,  good  candidates  for  other 
specialties. 

We  want,  very  much,  one  or  two  copies  of 
The  Joubnal  for  September,  1892;  we  will  ex- 
tend any  subscription  two  months,  for  a  copy 
sent  to  us. 


Abbie  G.  HaJis  LessoDs  111  Botaiiy . . . 

and  Analysis  of  Plants. 

The  lessons  are  interesting  and  inspire  the  pupil  with  a  love  of  the  science.  It  gives  pronunci- 
ation of  technical  terms.  It  contains  a  key,  which  is  quite  complete  for  all  amateur  work.  The 
pages  are  artistically  illustrated,  the  type  is  large  and  clear,  the  paper  is  excellent,  the  binding 
is  handsome  and  substantial.     By  mail,  $1.00. 


Troeger's  Science  Book 

FOR  INTERMEDIATS  GRADES. 

Let  the  children  in  our  schools  learn  that  outside  the  school-room  there  is  a  world  of  sur- 
passing loveliness.  Put  into  their  hands  TROEesB's  Science  Book.  It  will  teach  them  to  ob- 
serve and  investigate  the  phenomena  of  their  immediate  neighborhood.  The  lessons  are  put  in 
language  the  child  of  nine  or  ten  years  can  understand.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  train 
the  senses,  to  induce  children  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  facts  by  their  own  efforts,  and  give  them  an 
interest  in  Nature  that  will  never  die.  The  text  treats  of  Birds,  Insects,  Plants,  Minerai/- 
oey,  Grolooy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  and  Meteorology.  It  leads  to  and  prepares 
for  the  rational  study  of  Geography.  An  outline  of  Science  Course  in  connection  with  Geogra- 
phy, in  the  first  pages  of  the  book,  Is  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  teachers.  Price  by  mail, 
50  cents. 

GEO    SHERWOOD  &  CO., 


307  and  309  Wabash  Avenue, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Progressive  Educational  Methods 

.  . .  Made  Available  for  Every  Class  £oom* 

We  offer  text-books  and  helps  which  embody  the  experience,  scholarship,  and  skill 
of  eminent  and  saccessful  educators  in  every  department  of  school  work.  We  in- 
vite special  attention  to  a  few  of  our  Common  School  Books. 


ivwwvvwww^wwww 


■  ■ 

The  Normal  Muslo  Coarse,  by  John  W.  Tufts  and  H.  »« 

£.  Holt  W 

The  OeellUui  Series  of  Stady  and  Song;,  hj  John  \^ 

w.  Tufts.  :  J 

The  Mormal  Coarse  In  Nnmber,  by  John  W.  Cook  %• 
and  MlsB  N.  Cropeey.  wt'l 

The  Normal  Course  In  ReadJo|p,  by  Miss  Emma  J.  ■! 
Todd  and  Sapt.  W.  B.  Powell.  \\ 

The  Normal  Coarse  In  Spelllnsr,  by  Larkln  Dunton,*",! 
LL.D.,  and  C.  Goodwin  Clark.  i\ 

The  Normal  BeTlew  System  of  Writini^,  by  Profs.  S  ■ 
D.  H.  Farley  and  W.  B.  Gunnison.  ■! 


e^fiPfipfiPfiPf^f^f^f^f^ 
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The  Normal  Coarse  In  Vni^llsh,  by   Prof.   A.   H. 
Welsh  and  Snpt.  J.  M.  Greenwood. 

The  Health    Series  of   Sohool    Physiologies,  by 

Charles  H.  Stowell,  M.D. 

A  First  Book  In  Algebra,  by  Wallace  C.  Boydes. 
A.M.  (for  Grammar  Schools.) 

The  Toang  Folks'  I^lbrary  (supplementary  readers), 

edited  by  Larkin  Dun  ton,  LL.D. 
Studies  In  Civil  Government,  by  William  A.  Mowry. 

Ph.D. 
Klements   of  GItII  Oovemment  (including  special 

state  editions),  by  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.D. 
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Our  list  comprises  superior  text-hooks  for  all  grades  of  instruction  from  the  primary 

school  to  the  university. 
No  progressive  and  intelligent  teacher  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  most  approved 

mddern  educational  methods,  should  fail  to  know  our  publications. 

Our  new  iUustrat/ed  catalogue  for  1894,  giving  full  informaJtion  concerning  all  of  our  ptcblioottotu, 
is  now  ready ,  and  loiU  he  mailed  free  to  any  teacher  upon  appUcatton. 

Correspondence  cordially  invited. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CO.,  PubUshers, 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  of  Boston,  died  in 
March.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  richest 
woman  in  Boston,  leaving  an  estate  of  about 
915,000,000.  She  has  long  been  known  for  lib- 
eral expenditure  for  philanthropic  purposes, 
one  of  the  most  noted  being  the  support  of  kin- 
dergarten schools.  She  made  ample  provision 
in  her  will  for  the  continued  support  of  her 
beneficiaries  during  a  term  of  years. 

9100  REWARD,  9100. 

The  reader  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  last  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its 
stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  the  only  positive  cure  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh,  being  a  constitutional 
disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treatment. 
Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces 
of  the  system,  thereby  destroying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  patient 
strength  by  building  up  the  constitution  and 
assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars 
for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for 
list  of  testimonials. 

F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
'Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


The  Southern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association 
will  meet  at  Rockport  on  April  4,  5,  and  6. 
They  have  a  full  and  interesting  program. 


The  correspondence  of  the  Public-School 
Bureau  is  assuming  large  proportions  at  pres- 
ent. Last  year,  we  increased  our  business 
more  than  100  per  cent,  and  we  hope  to  do  bet- 
ter this  year.  When  superintendents  and 
school  boards  give  us  a  chance  to  select  their 
candidates,  we  give  the  matter  cloie  personal 
attention,  and  we  are  willing  to  be  held.  In  a 
reasonable  degree,  responsible  for  the  results. 

Prof.  Clarence  F.  Carroll,  for  more  than  ten 
years  at  the  head  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
New  Britain, Ct.,  has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Albert  P.  Marble.  Dr.  Marble  retires 
after  about  twenty- five  years'  service,  during 
which  time  he  has  won  a  very  high  place 
among  the  educational  men  of  America. 

The  superintendent  of  one  of  the  good  towns 
in  Indiana  writes  us  as  follows:  ''Our  teach- 
ers with  increasing  interest  have  been  work- 
ing all  the  year  on  Herbartianlsm.  McMurry*8 
*  General  Method*  has  been  followed.  Nothing 
has  ever  given  them  such  insight  into  the  work 
of  the  school.*' 

De  Garmo's  Tales  of  Troy,  is  a  book  of  ster- 
ling merit.  It  is  winning  Its  way  in  all  direc- 
tions. We  have  received  orders  recently  from 
different  states  on  the  borders  of  both  oceans. 
Copies  for  examination  sent  to  teachers  for 
half-price — that  is,  for  25  cents,  in  cloth;  for 
10  cents,  in  paper,  if  cash  accompanies  the  or- 
der. 


r^ 
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Ode  on  Spring. 

The  balmy  breezelet  from  the  lake, 
That  round  the  SYeelling  budlets  play, 

The  wormlets  that  the  birdlets  take — 
All  show  that  winter's  passed  away. 

«  *  «  « 

The  flowerlets  on  each  sbreamleVs  brink 
Throw  kisslets  as  the  waters  pass. 

And  Grandma  makes  the  kidlets  drink 
Of  tea  made  from  the  sassafras. 

The  speckled  hen  that  longs  to  be 
The  mother  of  a  brtndle  flock, 

Now  steals  away  in  all  her  glee — 
This  pilgrim  of  the  Plymouth  Rock. 

The  f roglet  singeth  all  day  long. 
The  boy  let  with  his  line  and  hook 

Listeth  with  pleasure  to  his  song. 
And  fisheth  for  him  in  the  brook. 


The  busy  bee  is  on  the  wing 

In  search  of  sweetlets  all  the  day, 

And  when  a  kidlet  feels  its  sting, 
He  loseth  all  his  taste  for  play. 

The  farmer  ploweth  o'er  the  land 
With  yellow  mules  that  oft  demur; 

And  firmly  they  both  take  the  stand, 
No  cause  of  action  to  aver. 

But  I  must  close  this  odelet  now 
Not  yet  because  Fd  thoughtlets  keep, 

But  while  I  o'er  these  verselets  bow, 
I  think  the  president's  asleep. 

A,  N.  Cade,  in  Normal  Student 


Dobbin's  Blectric  Soap  does  not  chap  the 
hsnds,  being  perfectly  pure.  Many  people  af- 
flicted with  Salt  Rheum  have  been  cured  by  its 
use.  Preserves  and  whitens  clothes.  Have 
your  grocer  order  it  and  try  it  now. 


How  dear  to  our  heart  is 

Gash  on  subscription. 
When  the  generous  subscriber 

Presents  it  to  view; 
But  the  man  who  don't  pay — 

We  refrain  from  description 
For,  perhaps,  gentle  reader. 

That  man  might  be  you. 

--Chatham  (N.  Y.)  Courier 

A  map  of  the  heavens,  suited  to  every  day  in 
the  year,  for  .'SO  cents. 

GBBAT  HU6I0  OFFBB. 

Send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of 
three  or  more  performers  on  the  piano 
or  organ,  together  with  six  cents  in 
postage,  and  we  will  mall  you  one  copy 
of  the  Popular  MvMc  Monthly ,  contain- 
ing ten  pieces,  full  sheet  music,  consist- 
ing of  popular  songs,  waltzes,  marches, 
etc.,  arranged  for  the  piano  and  organ. 

Address  Populab  Music  Monthly, 

.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

PRACTICAL  PSTCHOLOGY. 

Little  Johnny — Goo!  Here's  a  candy  box 
some  one  dropped,  an'  it's  full,  too,  chocolates 
an' 

Little  Bthel— Don't  stop  to  talk,  *cau8e  I'm 
'fraid  it's  all  a  dream.  Let's  hurry  up  an'  eat 
'em  before  we  wake  up. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  FLAGS. 

Do  you  want  a  flag  for  your  school  house  ? 
If  you  do,  you  can  buy  one  of  first  rate  quality 
for  less  money  from  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  of  Bloomington,  III.,  than  from  the 
manufacturer.  We  deal  in  first-class  goods 
only.  We  give  more  and  better  school  Journal 
for  the  money  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  follow  the  same  rule 
in  our  supply  department. 


Notable  Books  for  Supplementary  Reading 

and  School  Libraries 


Rogct's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 
FHrmmmm.  Classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  faclliUte 
the  expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  literary  composi- 
tion. New  edition.  Revised  and  enlarcped  by  the 
aathoT*s  son,  J.  L.  Rooet.  Crown,  8vo;  cloth,  extra, 
tl.50;  half  calf,  indexed,  $4.00. 

Irving  (Washington)  Complete  Works.  Pop- 
ular reTised  edition.  8  vols.,  12mo,  88.00;  library  edi- 
tion, cloth,  fi^lt  top.  $10.00;  hair  calf,  $10.00. 

Her  Majesty's  Tower.  By  W.  Hbpwobth 
Dixoif.  New  edition,  complete  In  one  volame.  A  his- 
tory of  the  Tower  of  L<ondon,  from  tbe  seventh  London 
edition,  with  47  illastrations.  Royal  l3mo,  cloth,  $3.00; 
half  calf,  $4.00. 

Olckens's  Complete  Works.  A  new  edition 
from  new,  larirefaced  type,  well  leaded.  15  volame 
ttdiUon,  cloth,  $1&75;  ?ilt  top,  $32.50;  half  calf,  $37.50 
and  $46.00;  30  volame  edition,  799  fall  page  illastra- 
tions, cloth,  $40.00;  half  calf ,  $80.00;  half  levant,  $110.00. 
Volnmea  in  cloth  binding  sold  separately. 


A  Century  of  American  Literature.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  HuNTiNOTOif  Smith.  Cloth.  ISmo, 
$1.50;  half  calf.  $3.00. 

Les  MIserables.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Illus- 
trated edition.  160  fall-page  illastrations.  Translated 
by  Isabel  P.  Hapoood.  13mo,  cloth,  ^It  top,  5  vols., 
$7.50;  half  calf  extra,  $15.00;  half  crashed  morocco, 
$17.50;  half  crashed  levant,  $30.00.  Popalar  editioc,  In 
one  volume,  ISmo,  $1.35. 

A  History  of  France.  By  Victor  Ditbut, 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  Abridged  and  trans- 
lated from  the  seventeenth  French  edition,  by  Mrs.  M. 
Carbt,  with  an  introductory  notice  and  a  continaation 
to  tbe  year  1889,  by  .J.  Franklin  Jameson.  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  In  Brown  Uaiversity.  With  IS  ea- 
graved  colored  maos.  In  one  volame,  13mo,  cloth, 
$3.03:  half  calf ,  $4.00. 

A  book  widely  desiied  by  schools,  colleges,  and  libra- 
ries, students  and  general  readers. 

"Of  all  the  short  summaries  of  French  history,  this  la 
probably  the  he^t.''— Ex- Pretident  Andrew  D.  Whitr, 
Cornell  Univertity. 


Spseial  temu  to  Teachers  and  Beading  Cfirclee.    8endfor  our  complete  calaioffue  giving  full  information. 


T.  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO., 


4Q  n.  Fourteenth  St..  NBW  YORH. 

lOO  Purobase  St..  BOSTON. 
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Johnnie  (seelDg  hin  twin  cousins  tor  the  flrat 
time) — "Isn't  it  fuDQjr,  roaming!" 
Mamma — What,  dear? 
'•Why,  this  baby  Is  a  phlJopena." 

KILLINO  TWO  BIBDS  WITH  OKK  BTOHE. 

How?  By  getting  two  new  subscribers  lor 
The  Public-School  Jouknal,  you  can  pnt 
the  best  teacher's  JoiirDal  Id  America  Into  the 
haods  or  two  of  your  friends,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  for  yourself  that  prince  among  the 
books  (or  teachers.  Page's  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice.   See  our  ad. 

THE   HAWAJIAH   CORRBSPONDENCE. 


Will  win; 

And  some  da;,  too,  thouKh  It  Is  not  possible  to 
give  any  estimate  as  to  the  probable  date, 
the  prediction  being  based  on  the  tact  that 
almost  anything  may  happen  in  the  im- 
meDsotnBnity  of  future  which  confronts 
the  human  race, 
The  last  Hawaiian  letter  will  be  In. 

— WathtngUm  Star. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  teachers,  with  all  necessary  record 
books  of  every  kind,  of  the  best  quality,  and 
OD  the  best  terms.  When  you  want  anything 
of  the  kind,  be  sure  to  write  to  The  Public- 
School  Publishing  Company. 

Mamma— "Bemember,  Frankie,  what  the 
dentist  said  about  candy  ruining  yourteeth." 

Pranl(le^"yea;  but  why  don't  you  let  me 
prove  it,  like  we  do  In  'ritbmetic?" 


PACTS   WOBTB    V 

Id  all  diseases  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
the  remedy  used  mnst  be  no n -Irritating.  Noth- 
ing satittaciory  can  be  accomplished  with 
douches,  snuffs,  powders,  or  a-itrln gents, 
because  they  are  irritating,  do  not  thtiroughly 
reach  tbe  aflected  surfaces,  and  should  be 
abandoned  as  worse  than  failures.  AmuUltude 
of  persons  wbo  had  tor  years  borau  all  the 
worry  and  pain  that  catarrh  can  inflict  testify 
to  radical  and  permanent  cures  wrought  by 
Ely's  Cream  Balm.    Your  drngglst  has  tL 

He  was  In  a  sad  plight  when  they  brought 
him  Into  the  house,  shaking  from  an  lovolun- 
lary  ice-water  bath  In  the  skating  pond. 

"JohnoTl"  exclaimed  his  mother,  aghast, 
"  where  have  you  been?" 

The  boy  was  silent. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer?  " 

"  'C-'cause,  mother,  I  can't  exactly  say." 

"Why  not?" 

■"C-'cause,  I  d-dunno  whether  I've  b-been 
skatin'  or  s-swimmin'." 


We  have  received  several  copies  of  Bduea- 
Oonal  Papers  by  iUinols  Sdenee  Ttadten  tor 
distribution.  We  wilt  send  a  copy  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  Gve  cents  in  stamps. 

The  nurse  wasSlving  the  twins  a  bath.  La- 
ter, hearing  the  children  laughing  in  bed,  ih« 
said: 
"What  are  you  children  laughing  at?' 
"Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Edna.  "Only  yon 
have  given  Edith  two  baths  and  havn't  given 
me  any."— iondonnt-BHs. 


ELY'S 

Cream  Balm 


Protecl*  tbe  Uembrsne 
From  Addiilansl 
Cold.    Rmlons  the 

IT    WILL    CURE. 

A  paitliMe  !■  appUnd  Into  e«ch  DOStrH  and  la  KgnsBbl 

Price  60  cante  «[T5raggliU:  by  mall,  tegniered,  flO  cenl 

ELY  BROTHgRS,  M  Warren  St.,  Kew  York. 

CKKKOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 


U/ICE  c -- 

Iffirt       IT  AND  PKi  FREIGHT, 
~  $10.50!^ 


Oifcrii^Ct,»iw>1^™aMpi.UL 


I^tin  and  Greek  al 


dOICK  STUDY.  S     , 

^v.w.u  w«w«'Ai  TKRLisBAB Class- 
ics." Sample  pages  and  catalogue  of  School 
Books  tree.  i_. 

C.IIgSILYER«SOIIS,FiiliOs!nn, 


PHILADBLFItlA 


PBKI(STI.TAini. 


FREE 

Trip  to 

EUROPE 


JAHES  D.  BALI. 


$525 


auduin  t  Ut.  a  Bod  itiHt,  K.  T. 


HEW  EYE'S  £ 

tmtmaDt  QCBHB  DIau 


••  TUJt  EXE,  auBM  ri 


cti,  Beui  M   rttu 
tUGD.       Our    hanii 


Good  Positions 


in  the  West. 


AD  VERTIStMENTS 


lilivUftafltibto. 


laaQ  StTisgi  bkU  U?gt  B«t«iii 


THff  ILLINOIS 
BUILDINQ   AND  LOAN 

ASSOCiATION 


muoomiNQTQN, 


ILLINOIS 


I7IV£RY  TRACHER  should  save  a  part  of  his  earn- 
!i    ing^  each  month. 

Ov  five  Tears*  experience  shows  that  our  stock  will 
matnre  in  h  time  not  exceeding  seven  yesrs. 

Ten  .shares  of  stock  co9ts  I5.83M  per  month. .  In  di 
months  the  coat  is  |490.  The  stock,  When  matured,  is 
worth  91,000.  giving  a  profit  of  t-ilO. 

Can*t  700  save  In  this  systematic  and  safe  manner, 
I5.813H  per  month?! 

For  further  information,  call  on  or  address 

OWeN  SOOTT,  SKGRETAKY, 

BLOOMimOTOHIf  ILL. 

flATIOflAlA  HoffE 

BuiitDiHGfboAH  ASSOCIATIOH 

■LOOHINGTOII,  ILL. 


SI.  WH.  BILL.  Pm. 


aBAS.B.tVSIBAlT,8M. 


LRI(CEST  RSSOCIATION  IN  ILIilHOIS 

ORbT  47  MONTB8  OLD. 

AM«t8,  Jan.  1,  1894,        »        $1,119,069.74 
fl«t  Pivofits,        ««  ^  203,669.04 

Monthly  payments  on  Stock,  55  cents 
per  Share  of  9  zoo. 

For  stock,  address       W.  R.  FITZWILLIAH,  Sac'y. 

_      _       . .  ■  *         fc  * ^ 

Hon.  J.  H.  UowBLL.  Pres.         F.  M.  Fu«k,  Treas. 

Q.  A.  RNSBNBBaovit, V-Pres.    Enoch  Bbook,  Sec.  &  AtVj 

The  Columbian 
Loan  Association 

hove  OFricx: 
■  LOOMINarON,  ILL. 


DESIRABLE,  because  it  provides  for  saving 
what  is  usually  squandered. 

PROFITABLE,  because  funds  are  kept  con- 
stantly active, 

ACCNTS  WANTCO.    Call  on  or  address 

BNOOH  BROOK,  SeO'Y. 

The  PEOPLE'S 

MATIONML 

Building  i  Loam  Association 

BLOOMIIi6T0li»  ILL. 


Tb«  only  Aasoeiatioa  that  sella  but  one  class  of  atock. 
and  docB  not  take  part  of  every  payment  for  expense. 

The  only  equitable  plan. 

The  Ideal  plan  for  the  stockholder.    If  you  carry  Build- 
iecand  Loan  atock,  you  want  it  in  *'Tbe  People's.*' 

AOBNT9  WANTED.    You  can  make  money  by  spend- 
ing  your  spare  time  in  selling  atock. 

Call  on  or  address 

C.  F.  SHINKLE,  Secretary. 


BLOOniGTOI  STATE  lUTDAL 

^  BoildiDg  •  and  •  Loan  •  AssociatioD  • 

■LOOmilGTON,  ILL. 

25  cents  per  we^k  will  mature  one  share  to  f  100  In  5  years. 

15  cents  per  week  iriU  matnre  one  share  to $100  in  «»/i  yi^ars. 

$130  per  year  will  secure  $I,COO  in  5  years.    Profit,  ro  per 
year- 

•78  per  year  will  secure  $1,000  in  64  years. 

A  fixed  rate  of  Interest  and  premium  make  time  of  matur- 
ity ceftain. 

iVo  Advance  Membertkip  Fee  Charged. 

Teachers,  "Put  Honey  In  Thy  Purse.*' 

We  issue  Prepaid  Stock. 

Write  for  further  Information  to  . 

CHAS.  H.  eVMHAIIT,  Seerstsry. 


Hon.  a.  E.  Stivbnson, 

President. 
T.  J.  Bunk. 

Secretary. 


HoH.  JoHV  Sdpt, 

Vice  President. 
P.  L.  BUKN,. 

'  Treasurer. 


IHTERhSTATE 

Building  atid  Iloati 

ASSOCinTIOH 

BLOOMINQTON.    -   ILUNOIS 


CAPITAL.  S20,000,000.00 


THE  CITIZENS' 

Savings,  Loan^Bnilding 

ASSOCIATION 

OF  NORMAL,  ILL- 
Authorized  Capital,  $200,000 

SharcB,  $ioo  Each. 

Monthly  Paymenta,  Fifty  Cents  per  Share. 

NO  MEMBBRSHIP  PES. 

JEROME  CHIPHAN,  Secretary. 
E.  C.  HCWETT,  Prealdent. 

■'ECONOMY  IS  A  GREAT  REVENUE" 


B1MB7  XoOOBlCXOS,  Prti. 


WX.  B.  BUVIS,  SM'y. 


THE  EQUITABLE 

Loan  •  and  •  Investment 

ASSOCIATION 

BLOOMINQTON,  ILUNOIS 


3u>«ei>ih«Mi'^G;i|^ltal  Stoek,  $6,000,000 


Prefita  Earned  Larger  than  any  other  Association. 

Inquire  about  our  Prepaid  Stock  Certificates;  they  are 
Superior  Inveatmenta. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  ON  MYTHOLOGY. 


<■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ ■■■■■■■■■■■■' 

IWYTHS  OF  Gt^EECE  AND  t^OME. 

438  pages,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  present  a  complete  and  entertaining  account  of  Grecian  and  Boman 
mythology,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rejder  will  appreciate  its  great  influence  upon  Htera- 
tu^re  and  art.  The  worlf  contains  an  analysis  of  myths  in  the  light  of  philology  and  com- 
parative mythology.  It  is  illustrated  with  seventy  elegant  full-page -engravings  of  notable 
works  of  art,  and  it  contains  many  quotations  from  standard  literature  relating  to  the 
-  subject. 


SKINNER'S 

■■■■•■■■■•■■•■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

gEApIlSiGS  114  FOLiK-UOn 

448  pases,  $1.00. 

This  work  consists  of  short  studies  in  the  mythology  of  America,  Great  Britain,  the  Norge 
countries,  Germany,  ludia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  with  notes  of  literature  and  eztmcts 
from  notable  works  relating  to  the  same.  Extended  selections  are  given  from  Tennyson, 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  William  Morris,  Swinburne,  Moore,  Byron,  Browning^  Bmerson,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Matthew  Arnold,  Bayard  Taylor,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  others;  and  there  &rc, 
besides,  a  large  number  of  short  and  pertinent  quotations  from  standard  authors.  The 
nature,  value,  and  interpretation  of  folk-lore  are  clearly  presented,  and  the  various  subjects 
are  shown  in  their  relation  to  the  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music  of  the  present 
time. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  DR.  WHITE. 
SCHOOLi 

IViANAGElViENT. 


A  Practical  Treatise  for  Teachers,  and  all  other  persons  Interested  in  the  right  training  of  the 
young.     By  Emekson  E.  White,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

Price  $i.oo. 

In  this  new  book  Dr.  White  gives  the  result  of  twenty-five  years  of  observation.  He  considers, 
first,  school  govornment,  and  second,  moral  training,  and  these  topics  form  the  main 
divisions  of  the  book.  It  is  not  a  book  of  methods  of  instruction,  yet  the  means  described 
for  the  conduct  of  the  school  will,  if  followed,  have  a  potent  influence  on  the  teachini^ 
power  of  the  reader. 

Every  teacher  shopid  have  a  copy  of  this  book.  By  mail  postpaid,  en  receipt  ef  price. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COM PAHY,' 

32f'e3f   WABASH  AVENUE,  OHIGAQO. 

A/EW  YORK.  OINOINNATI.  CHIOAQO. 


Foi  ini., No.  9.  MAT,  1894, 


While  No.  148. 


Public  hS^ooI 
Journal. 

•^   S^Jnt"     AND  CLOSE  SUPERYlSIOn.  ^ 


Am  CLOSE  SUPERYlSIOn. 


SbUred  MaeoODd-dUB  mill  mttUi  it  BloomlneloD.  IIllDaia. 


^'V  ■ 


AD  YER  TISEMENTS, 


IMay, 


LITHOGRAPHED- i3ipiOlllflS~Pf'li^ 


For  Colleges 
.*.*.  Academies 

•      •        PRIVATK,  ^UBLIO,   HIOH.  AND 
•      •      •     COMMON 

.-.•.  Schools 

.•.-.  Societies,  Etc. 


It  costs  very  little,  if  any,  more  to  have  a  diploma  that  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  than  it  does  to  have  an  ordinary  one.  It  is  pretty 
good  logic  to  suppose  you  can  do  better  with  an  establishment  that 
makes  a  specialty  of  this  work  than  you  can  with  a  concern  that 
gets  an  occasional  order.  We  were  the  first  10  the  country  to 
make  a  specialty  of  dfptomaj,  and  we  have  been  keeping  in 
the  lead  ever  since.  Our  last  year's  line  was  the  best  by  far  ever 
shown  by  any  one,  but  we  have  added  some  new  designs  this  year 
(making  over  fifty  styles  in  all)  thai  are  beautiful — real  works  of  art^ 


Our  Line  of- Invitations  and  Programs 

For  Commencement  and  other  purposes,  compares  very  favorably  in  excellence  with  our  Diploma 
vfork.  Our  great  experience  in  this  branch  of  the  work.toupled  with  most  modern  and  especially 
adapted  facilities,  enables  us  to  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction,  proper  styles,  the  best  work, 
and  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  the  best  workmanship. 

The  Pantagraph's  wide  reputation  for  fine  printing  has  been  earned  by  an  almost  sleepless  vigi- 
lance, and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  cne  in  or  out  of  the  trade,  that  knows  us,  will  contradict 
the  statement  that  every  piece  of  work  turned  out  by  us  shows  the  very  careful  attention  paid  to  it  in 
all  the  departments  —  the  stftinding  order  to  employes  irt  our  establishment  being  at  aft  times  to  keep 
the  work  to  the  high  standard  which  has  been  established. 

If  you  are  going  to  order  thin  year,  and  will  adxize  us,  we  will  tdke pleasure  in  sending 

you  cur  catalogue,  with  samples  and  prices. 

Pantagraph  Printing  &  Stationery  Co. 

bloominqton.  ill. 


Printers,  PuMUhers 

SUtioBcrs,  Tablet  Makers 

Book  Binders.  Blank  Book  flakert 


Bonds  for  School  Districts  and  All  Other  Purposes,  Lithographed,  Printed,  or  Engraved,  o^ 

Short  Notice.    We  are  very  familiar  with  this  class  of  work. 

OUR  oi^UBBiisra  list. 


Prie*. 

Atiantic  Moothly,  Boston $4  00 

Art  Amatoar  (colored  plates) 4  00 

Oeatiiry  Magazine 4  00 

Oosmopolitan 3  iK) 

Eclectic  Magazine,  New  York  5  00 

Sdacatioaal  Reriew 3  00 

^Edacation.  Boston  3  00 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. . .      50 

Qodey's  Ladies  Book,  Philadelphia S  00 

*Ooldthwaite*B  Geographical  Magazine 

New  York 2  00 

Galaxy  of  Mnsic  (n^zi;),  Boston 1  00 

Harper's  Bazar.  New  York 4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  New  York 4  00 

Harper's  Magazine,  New  York 4  00 

Harpers  Young  People,  New  York 2  00 

Home  Magazine  (Mrs.  Logan),  Wash- 
ington       {lO 

Intelligence,  Chicago 1  5i 

Indiana  School  Jonmal,  Indianapolis..  1  50 

Iowa  School  Jonmal 1  00 

Lippincott'e  Magazine.  Philadelphia....  3  00 

Litteir^  Living  Age  (riew),  Boston 8  00 

Magazine  of  Art  New  York 3  50 


Met  mith 

PubHC'Seh<fl 

JourmaJ. 

U  70 

4  95 

500 

4  out 

5  75 

3  75 

4  00 

1  75 

300 

300 

3  •») 

4  7« 

4  70 

4  50 

300 

1  76 

2  75 

8  75 

2  25 

380 

8  75 

4  40 

Child  Garden .' 91  00 

Miesonri  School  Jonmal 1  35 

Musical  Visitor,  Cincinnati I  50 

•North  American  Review,  New  York. . .  5  OJ 
N.  E.  Jonmal  of  Edncation,  Boston....  3  SO 
New  York  School  Jonmal,  New  York..  3  60 

Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco S  00 

Outing,  New  YoA SCO 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  New  York.. .  6  00 

Public  Opinion 3  00 

Popular  Educator,  Boston 1  00 

Review  of  Reviews  (new  subscribers)...  3  GO 

School  News 136 

Scientific  American.  New  York 4  00 

St.  Nlcho'a-i,  New  York 3  00 

Tescliers'  World 1  00 

Western  Teacher,  M  il waukee 1  00 

Vidette 100 

Wide  Awake.  Boston 3  40 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 1  00 

Virgin i.H  School  Journal  100 

•Youths' Companion  (new) .  1  75 

Worth iiigt/>n'8  Magazine 3  50 

Workand  Pbiy  I  00 


•3  35 
330 

3  50 
690 
S  BO 
S1& 
^  7S 

«  oc 

4  00 
3  30 

3  SO 

2  60 

4  36 

4  00 
330 

5  00 

3  36 
3  80 
8  9S 
3  35 
8  7ft 
3  85 
8  10 


•Tho^e  marked  with  a  •  will  not  give  discoLnte  on  renewals.         tTo  new  subscribers,  12..^  for  both 


Any  other  publication  at  corresponding  rates  of  discount.  If  you  want  more  than  one  of 
the  above  pabllcations,  you  can  order  any  number  you  wish,  by  deducting  Si. 50  from  the  club 
price  given  opposite  each  publication,  except  one,  but  all  must  be  sent  to  one  address. 

Payment  for  club  rates  must  be  in  advance. 

PUBLIC-SrHOOL  PVBLISHIVO  COMPAKT,  Bl<  on ingtOB,  lU. 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


A  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  IN  GERMANY  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE. 

DB.  RICHABD  JONES,  SWARTHMOBB  COLLBOE. 

You  may  relish  lilm  more  In  the  soldier  than  In  the  scholar. 

He  Is  a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  CsBsar, 
And  give  direction. 

God*8  soldier  be  he ! 

— Macbe&i. 


Prof.  Bryce,  of  Oxford,  has  spoken  of 
Germany  as  '<the  central  country  of 
Earope,  the  state  which  dominates  conti- 
nental politics,  the  nation  which  does  the 
largest  part  of  the  intellectual  work  of 
the  world."  The  remarkable  preemi- 
nence of  German  scholarship  in  the  ^  orld 
of  learning  is  best  appreciated  by  those 
most  familiar  with  the  state  of  scholarly 
thought  throughout  the  world.  Ger- 
many's preeminence  in  the  realm  of 
thought,  due  to  the  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity of  the  German  university  world, 
and  to  the  direction  given  to  this  activity, 
has  long  been  acknowledged;  and  under 
existing  conditions  bids  it  fair  to  be  main- 
tained. 

Germany's  preeminence  in  the  political 
world  is  of  more  recent  date.  During  the 
Franco-German  war  of '70-'71,  there  was 
a  remarkable  development  of  the  national 
consciousness.  The  dissevered  princi- 
palities of  the  German-speaking  peoples, 
under  the  influence  of  a  supreme  emotion, 
were  welded  into  a  nation,  and  William  I 
was  crowned  emperor  of  Germany  in  the 
palace  of  Versailles.  The  pressure  of 
constant  danger  from  without  has  trans- 
formed this  emotion  into  a  duty;  and 
the  dream  of  German  unity,  so  long  but 
a  beautiful  dream,  is  now  a  reality,  and 
its  preservation  a  national  passion. 
Germany,  for  centuries  the  battle-ground 
of  the  nations,  is  now  the  home  of  a 
proud,  imperial  race,  conscious  of  a  des- 
tiny.    Eminent  in  art,  in  music,  in  schol- 


arship, and  in  politics,  this  home  of  the 
reformation,  this  birthplace  and  cradle  of 
the  ideal  philosophy,  reunited,  born 
again,  filled  with  new  hope,  and  animated 
with  new  courage,  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion during  the  coming  century.  The  in- 
telligent student  of  the  progress  of  the 
world  must  then,  perforce,  keep  in  touch 
with  the  course  of  affairs  in  Germany. 

The  city  of  Dresden  represents  some 
phases  of  German  culture  and  life  per- 
haps better  than  any  other  German  city. 
While  Berlin  is  the  center  of  the  political 
life,  and  while  no  one  city  can  be  said  to 
be  the  center  of  the  university  intel- 
lectual life,  Dresden  may  be  regarded  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  center  of  the  artistic 
life.  Most  Germans  rank  the  Dresden 
opera  as  the  best  in  Germany,  and  the 
great  Italian  art  critic,  Morelli,  has  char- 
acterized the  Dresden  art  gallery  as  <<the 
richest  and  most  brilliant  picture  gallery 
that  exists."  So  many,  and  so  superior 
are  the  attractions  of  Dresden  that  many 
English  and  Americans  reside  there,  if 
not  permanently,  at  least  for  some  years 
or  months.  Indeed,  one  portion  of  the 
city  is  known  as  the  American  quarter, 
and  another  as  the  English  quarter.  Be- 
sides these  permanent  foreign  residents, 
thousands  of  foreigners  annually  spend 
some  days  or  weeks  in  Dresden,  mainly 
in  its  noted  picture  gallery.  In  fact,  if 
a  friend  were  lost  in  Europe,  and  one  had 
no  clue  to  his  whereabouts,  perhaps  the 
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most  certain  means  of  finding  him  would 
be  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Dresden  art  gal- 
lery and  await  his  arrival. 

During  the  past  six  months,  some 
159,000  strangers  registered  their  names 
in  the  police  record  of  Dresden,  to  say 
nothing  of  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  of  The  Re- 
niew  of  Reviews ^  and  his  bride,  who  visited 
for  several  days,  but  neglected  to  give 
in  to  the  police  his  family  history,  age, 
color  of  hair  and  eyes,  religion,  father's 
religion,  and  occupation,  where  he  came 
from  and  where  he  is  going  to  next,  and 
such  like  means  of  identification  whereby 
the  German  polizei  are  enabled  to  pre- 
serve order,  and  restore  lost  luggage  to 
its  owners. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  gala  days  Dres- 
den has  ever  known,  occurred  at  the  cele- 
bration, on  October  22  and  23,  of'  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  entrance  upon 
military  service  of  His  Majesty,  Albert, 
King  of  Saxony,  at  which  were  present 
the  emperor  of  Germany  and  a  score  of 
princes  of  Germany  and  of  Austria.  It  was 
not  an  exclusively  Dresden  festivity. 
The  interest  of  all  German-speaking 
people  was  aroused,  and  the  leading  pub- 
lications of  Germany  and  of  Austria  con- 
tained  biographies  of  King  Albert  and 
congratulations  to  him  and  to  Germany 
for  a  career  which  has  reflected  honor 
upon  both.  Special  trains  from  every 
direction  brought  thousands  of  specta- 
tors, and  the  city  in  holiday  attire  pre- 
sented indeed  a  brilliant  spectacle.  The 
festivities,  which  had  been  months  in 
preparation,  were  arranged  according  to 
the  following  program: 

OCTOBBB  22. 

1.  Morning,  music  by  the  military  band  of 
the  body  guard. 

2.  9:00  a.m.,  Divine  service  in  the  military 
camps. 

3.  11  a.m.,  reception  of  deputations  in  the 
palace.  (Full  dress.)  Nineof  these  deputations. 

4.  12  noon,  breakfast  to  the  princes  and 
their  families. 

5.  5:35  p.m.,  arrival  of  His  Majesty,  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser. 

6.  6  p.m.,  state  dinner  in  palace. 

7.  9  p.m.,  play  in  the  Hoftheatre.  Simulta- 
neously, demonstration  by  the  citizens  upon 
the  theater  platz. 

8.  10  p.m.,  demonstrations  by  military  and 
civic  societies. 

9.  11  p.m.,  departure  of  the  kaiser  and  fol- 
lowing this,  a  reunion  of  veterans. 

October  23. 

1.  10:30  a.m.,  reception  of  deputations  in  the 
palace. 


2.  12:00  noon,  parade  of  the  princes;  inspec- 
tion of  the  barracks,  and  breakfast  in  the  of- 
ficers' quarters. 

3.  5:00  p.m.,  dinner  at  the  palace  to  the 
princes  and  the  military  comrades  of  the  king. 

4.  9  p.m.,  court  ball. 

The  streets  had  been  densely  filled  all 
day,  but  the  arrival  of  the  kaiser  made 
progress  impossible  in  the  portions  of 
the  city  along  the  line  of  march.  At  the 
palace,  the  kaiser,  after  a  reference  to  King 
Albert's  relations  to  the  great  Moltke, 
and  to  his  participation  in  the  war  of 
70-71  in  which  he  had  **  fought  for  the 
honor  of  our  fatherland  and  the  unity  of 
the  empire,"  presented  to  him  a  baton 
with  warm  words  of  praise  to  the  "only 
living  great  commander-in-chief  of  that 
great  time,  to  the  last  Knight  of  the  Iron 
Cross  with  the  Grand  Cross."  The  king 
in  accepting  the  staff  emphasized  his  joy 
in  seeing  an  emperor  at  the  head  of  the 
German  army,  and  expressed  his  readi. 
ness  to  draw  sword  again,  if  need  be, 
**  which,  God  forbid,"  in  defense  of  Ger- 
man Right  and  German  security. 

At  the  **gala  table"  at  6^  p.  m.,  at 
which  plates  had  been  laid  for  340  guests 
in  three  rooms,  the  entire  service,  in  the 
room  in  which  sat  the  kaiser,  King 
Albert,  and  his  most  illustrious  guests, 
was  of  gold  and  Meissner  porcelain. 
Costly  porcelain  vases,  which  were  prop- 
erly works  of  art,  adorned  the  tables, 
while  the  treasures  of  the  royal  vaults 
(the  Grune  Gewolbe),  art  works  wrought 
in  gold,  were  heaped  up  in  picturesque 
confusion,  varied  by  banks  of  orchids. 
The  total  effect  was  rich  in  the  extreme, 
inasmuch  as  the  collection  was  not  merely 
a  display  of  wealth,  but  was  the  artis- 
tically arrayed  art  treasures  of  the  artis- 
tic city  of  Germany. 

The  play,  the  *  *  Feuertauf e, "  in  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  had  been  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Koppel-Eldfeldt, 
director  of  the  opera  house.  It  repre- 
sented an  actual  occurrence  in  the  early 
military  service  of  the  king,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  « *  Feuertaufe  "  (baptism  of  fire) 
<<  Auf  den  Duppeler  Schanzen"  in  battle 
with  the  Danes.  The  military  nature  of 
the  whole  celebration  and  the  military 
character  of  the  play  were  further  empha- 
sized by  the  military  bearing  and  dress 
of  those  who  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  honored  with  invitations  by  the  min- 
ister of  war,  through  whom  alone  entrance 
was   possible.      The  parquet  was   filled 
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with  military  officers  in  the  most  elab- 
orate of  military  full  dress,  bright  with 
gold  lace,  and  further  adorned  with  the 
medals  for  signal  bravery  won  by  the 
survivors  of  many  a  hard-bought  victory 
in  the  many  great  battles  through  which 
German  unity  has  been  finally  achieved. 
The  first  balcony  on  both  sides  of  the 
king's  box,  in  which  sat  the  kaiser,  was 
filled  with  the  more  distinguished  guests 
in  their  robes  of  state,  while  the  balco- 
nies above  were  occupied  largely  by  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  officers,  in 
'  full  dress,  with  beaming  eyes  and  eager 
faces,  their  hearts  responsive  to  the 
spirit  of  the  impressive  occasion.  The 
lights  indeed  shone  on  fair  women  and 
brave  men.  It  was,  truly,  as  brilliant 
an  assembly  as  one  could  well  hope  to 
see.  The  chords  of  old  memories  were 
touchiBd  in  many  a  heart,  and  the  air  was  ' 
electric  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  which 
burst  forth  into  one  spontaneous  and 
universal  **hoch"  at  the  skillfully  ar- 
ranged climax.  When  the  actors  upon 
the  stage  shouted  '<  hoch  "  for  King  and 
Fatherland,  the  high-wrought  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience  broke  the  bonds  of  cus- 
tom, and  moved  by  one  impulse,  all  rose 
to  their  feet  and  cheered  to  the  echo,  and 
then  joined  with  the  actors  in  the  Saxon 
hymn  and  Die  Wacht  am  Khein.  It  was 
no  longer  a  play  to  which  the  audience 
was  listening,  but  a  chapter  out  of  the 
history  of  the  struggle  for  a  united 
Fatherland,  a  struggle  by  which  Ger- 
many has  in  the  present  generation  been 
80  profoundly  moved. 

Gazing  upon  this  brilliant  military 
spectacle,  and  recalling  the  terrible  hu. 
miliations  imposed  upon  Germany  by  Na- 
poleon in  his  days  of  power,  one  conld 
understand  the  deep-seated,  passionate, 
present  purpose  of  Germany  to  maintain 
an  army  superior  to  her  rivals,  at  what- 
ever cost,  and  to  make  impossible  such 
humiliations  in  the  future.  This  military 
spirit  is  to  them  but  another  name  for 
patriotism,  and  he  who  would  endanger 
this  dearly- bought  treasure  of  national 
unity  is  **an  *Ebrew  Jew"  and  a  traitor. 

The  demonstrations  of  the  veterans  and 
citizens,  following  the  play  with  illumin- 
ations of  the  bridges  and  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe,  can  be  Imagined  better  than 
described.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  de- 
scribe in  full,  the  events  of  the  following 
day.     I  will  give  merely  the  impression 


formed  of  King  Albert  personally  at  the 
court  ball.     A  soldier  by  choice  and  by 
profession,  a  soldier  distinguished  among 
the  great  soldiers  of  the  past  fifty  years, 
King  Albert  is  in  manner  mild  and  suave. 
Moving  about  among  his  officers,  chat^ 
ting  familiarly   with   old  comrades,  ac- 
cepting benignantly  the  graceful  courte- 
sies of  the  young  ladies;  at  the  ball,  bear- 
ing his  honors  modestly,  he  seemed  as  a 
father  among  his  people.     During  these 
festivities,  he  has  been  honored  as  a  sol- 
dier and  as  a  man,  as  one  who  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  his  people,  and  not  simply 
occupied  a  position  to  which  he  was  born. 
In  thus  describing  sympathetically  that 
which  I  have  seen,  I  do  no  violence  to 
my  Republican  principles.      *»Truth,"  as 
Bacon  said,  <4s  the  daughter  of  the  time." 
Our  form  of  government  suits  us  best. 
We  should   not,  on  this  account,  be  in- 
capable   of    appreciating    the   value   to 
them,  for  the  present   at  least,   of  the 
form  of  government  under  which  one  of 
the  most  enlightened   people  on   earth 
choose  to  live. 

I  have  described  briefly  some  of  the 
festivities  of  this  notable  celebration; 
but,  far  more  significant  than  the  out- 
ward displays,  was  the  spirit  shown;  and 
this  spirit  can  be  felt  by  the  spectator 
better  than  it  can ,  be  described.  The 
military  nature  of  the  celebration  would 
in  itself  give  a  military  tone  to  the  fes- 
tivities. Yet,  after  making  all  allowance 
for  this  fact,  the  intensity  of  the  military 
spirit  was  a  revelation  to  one  who  sel- 
dom sees  a  soldier  in  his  native  land.  I 
must  confess  to  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  situation  of  Germany,  surrounded 
as  she  is  by  enemies.  Remembering  the 
past  history  of  Germany  and  the  depths 
of  humiliation  through  which  she  has 
passed,  one  can  but  respect  the  intensity 
of  the  purpose  of  the  German  people  to 
maintain  their  present  military  superi- 
ority at  whatever  cost.  However  one 
may  deplore  <<the  epidemic  of  militarism 
in  Europe,"  this  military  spirit  is  in  Ger- 
many, in  their  own  minds  at  least, 
closely  allied  with  patriotism,  and  it  is 
far  more  than  an  unworthy  manifesta- 
tion of  national  vanity.  Germany  de- 
sires no  wars,  and  will  welcome  the  *  *Par- 
liament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the 
world,"  but  Germany  will  not  again 
willingly  become  the  battle-ground  of 
Europe.     The  tremendous    burdens  im- 
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posed  to  maintain  the  huge  army  of  de- 
fense is,  it  is  true,  one  great  cause  of  the 
discontent  of  the  Social-Democrats.  But 
the  realized  dream  of  centuries,  a  united 
fatherland,  is  the  secret  of  the  great  sac- 
rifices endured  by  all  to  maintain  this 
unity.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  hold 
of  the  necessity  for   these  great   arma- 


ments, and  of  the  wisdom  of  meeting  an 
increase  in  the  armies  of  other  countries 
l^y  a  still  greater  increase  in  their  own, 
rather  than  attempting  diplomacy  and 
universal  disarmament,  yet  one  can  but 
respect  the  motive  which  sustains  these 
burdens,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  borne 
for  God  and  native  land. 


WALKS  ABROAD.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLBY  SMITH,  f 


After  I  woke  up  this  morning  I  lay  in 
ibed  for  half  an  hour,  looking  about  the 
room  and  thinking  a  whole  lot  of  things. 
It  was  a  nice,  clean  room,  in  a  new  hotel, 
and  the  sun,  shining  in  at  the  east  win- 
dow, lighted  it  up  charmingly. 

The  bedstead  and  the  furniture  in  the 
room  were  of  oak — just  plain,  honest, 
God-made  oak;  not  <<antique,"  darkened 
here  and  there  with  shellac  and  hot  irons, 
but  the  real  thing,  with  all  its  native 
beauties  and  imperfections  on  Hs  head. 
But  the  wood-work  of  the  room  itself — 
the  doors,  casings,  mopboards,  etc., 
were  <<  grained  "  oak,  oak  made  by  hand, 
skin-deep  oak,  or  what  you  will.  Any- 
how it  was  very  tame  looking  stuff  as  it 
stood  there  in  contrast  with  the  natural 
wood. 

And  that  set  me  off  again  on  a  track 
which  I  sometimes  fear  is  coming  to  be  a 
favorite  path  of  mine,  this  question  of 
nature  and  art,  of  God>made  and  hand- 
made, and  of  how  far  it  is  fair,  or  just, 
or  right,  or  best,  or  decent,  to  cultivate, 
and  warp,  and  sophisticate  and  fix  up 
generally. 

And  I  declare  plainly  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  make  up  one's  mind  about 
these  things;  though,  as  I  look  out  on 
this  room,  the  evidence  all  seems  to  point 
one  way. 

For  there  is  that  bureau,  the  front  of 
one  drawer  of  which  is  mad.e  out  of  a 
knotty  piece  of  wood  that  took  ever  so 
much  careful  work  to  get  it  into  shape, 
without  spoiling  it;  and  yet  what  a  thing 
of  beauty  it  is!  Just  over  against  it,  is 
the  panel  of  a  door  which  is  **  grained  " 
in  imitation  of  a  knotty  oak  board.  Poor 
panel!  I  can't  help  being  sorry  for  it, 
doomed  as  it  is  continually  to  hold  up  its 
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daubed  face  in  the  presence  of  the  native 
and  rugged  beauty  of  that  bureau  drawer! 

And  yet,  one  sees  such  contrasts  the 
world  around,  whichever  way  one  looks. 

And  I  fell  to  wondering  how  the  door 
\yould  look  if  it  had  not  been  grained,  but 
had  been  finished  in  the  natural  wood,  or 
painted,  solid,  some  color  that  would 
have  harmonized  with  the  rest  of  the 
room.  And  I  can't  help  thinking  that 
either  one  of  these  things  would  have 
been  better  than  the  dauby  imitation 
that  is  forced  to  display  its  thin  preten- 
tiousness in  the  presence  of  the  realities 
that  surround  it. 

However,  analogies  ought  not  to  be 
carried  too  far,  or  they  fall  on  the  other 
side;  but  I'm  sorry  for  the  panel,  all  the 
same,  and  I  keep  looking,  again  and 
again,  at  the  native  beautiful- ugliness 
that  shows  in  the  knotty  board  that 
makes  the  front  of  that  bureau  drawer. 

And  yet,  if  we  must  ** grain,"  now  and 
then,  (and  I  suppose  the  thing  will  have 
to  be  done,  more  or  less, for  a  good  while 
yet;  for  some  people  like  it,  and  what- 
ever there  is  a  market  for  will  be  pro- 
vided, one  way  or  another — this  remark 
may  be  worldly  but  it  is  wise.  And  will 
bear  a  good  deal  of  thinking  over,  pro 
and  con),  I  say,  if  we  must  <* grain,"  I 
came  across  a  very  good  «* graining"  pro- 
cess the  other  day  that  is  certainly  of 
value  in  this  sort  of  work.  Indeed,  per- 
haps I  am  wrong  in  characterizing  it  as 
I  have  just  done,  for  it  is  not  impossible 
that  there  is  an  educational  principle  in 
it  that  is  of  sterling  value,  if  only  %iMd 
and  not  abused.     And  this  is  the  process: 

I  visited  a  school  in  Wisconsin  last 
week,  and  while  going  the  rounds,  from 
room  to  room,  I  chanced  upon  the  music 

tAathor  of  Brolntlon  of  Dodd. 
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teacher  of  tho  school,  a  woman  who  was 
enthusiastic  in  her  work, 'and  who  got 
most  excellent  results  from  her  endeav- 
ors. *  She  went  from  room  to  room,  teach- 
ing music  in  all  grades,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest;  and  I  was  so  much  inter- 
ested in  what  she  was  doing  that  I  fol- 
lowed her  from  class  to  class,  as  she 
went  about  the  building.  And  the  thing 
that  impressed  me,  in  nearly  all  her 
classes,  was  the  fact  that  almost  every 
child  in  every  class  sang,  and  that  they 
did  so  with  reasonable  accuracy,  so  that 
the  general  effect  was  exceedingly  pleas- 
ing. 

I  asked  her  about  this  as  we  walked 
down  the  hall  between  the  acts,  ques- 
tioning her  as  to  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing a  singer  out  of  each  and  every  child 
that  came  to  school,  and  her  answer  was 
so  sensible  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
quote  it,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it. 
She  said: 

"Well,  1*11  tell  you;  of  course  there  are 
singers  and  singers,  and  I  simply  try  to 
do  the  best  I  can  with  what  I  have  to 
work  with.  But  five  years  of  experience 
has  taught  me  this,  if  I  can  get  hold  of 
a  child  young  enough,  I  can  do  something 
for  him  or  her  in  the  line  of  music.  Not 
all  of  them  though,  for  once  in  a  while  I 
get  hold  of  a  pupil  that  simply  cannot 
learn  to  sing.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
them  can  do  something  at  it,  and  many 
of  them  a  great  deal. 

<<And  in  the  last  year  or  two  I  have 
stumbled  upon  a  way  of  handling  my  *mon- 
otones' — that  is  what  I  call  the  pupils 
who,  when  they  first  try  to  sing,  do  so 
all  on  one  pitch  of  voice — that  has  brought 
the  most  excellent  results.  I  really  don't 
know  that  the  game  is  worth  the  candle," 
she  added,  <*buttyit  is  worth  while  to 
try  to  make  all  the  children  sing  some^  I 
have  found  a  way  that  does  it  fairly  well. 
<^And  this  is  what  I  do,  and  how  my  pres- 
ent method  differa  from  the  plan  I  used 
for  years.  When  I  began  my  work,  years 
ago,  if  I  got  hold  of  a  ^monotone'  I  would 
take  such  a  pupil  off  by  himself  and  work 
with  him  alone,  for  hours,  sometimes. 
And  while  I  labored  very  hard  on  such 
boys  and  girls,  I  never  got  very  much 
out  of  it. 

*»But  now  I  do  the  very  reverse  of  this. 
When  I  find  such  a  case,  I  seat  the  pupil 
where  he  will  be  surrounded,  on  all  sides, 
by  children  who  naturally  sing  well.     If 


you  will  pardon  the  expression,  /  just 
soak  him  in  music,  and  hold  him  under 
till,  after  a  while,  some  of  it  begins  to 
penetrate  into  him  I  And  if  I  can  get 
hold  of  such  children  young  enough — can ' 
take  them  just  as  soon  as  they  enter 
school,  and  at  once  begin  to  work  them 
on  this  plan,  I  can,  in  the  great  majority 
of  originally  unpromising  cases,  get  fair 
results ;  that  is,  I  can  succeed  in  getting 
them  so  that  they  can  sing  some — at  least 
they  can  sing  when  other  people  are 
singing  with  them,  and  sometimes  some 
of  them  get  so  that  they  can  sing  fairly 
well  by  themselves." 

"Though  as  I  have  already  said,"  she 
added,  "I  don't  know  that  the  outcome 
pays  for  all  the  labor  it  costs,  both  to  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher;  but  still,  if  all  the 
children  must  be  taught  to  sing,  I  have 
found  this  method  much  the  most  satis- 
factory that  I  have  ever  tried." 

And  I  wonder  if  there  are  not  other 
cases  where  pupils  who  are  ^'born  short" 
in  one  line  or  another,  could  not  be 
<<8oaked"  in  an  environment  of  <<long8" 
on  their  particular  failing,  and  so,  by  a 
process  of  the  most  pronounced  induc- 
tion, be  compelled  to  take  on  at  least  a 
semblance  of  what  the  regular  thing  de- 
mands that  they  shall  be  possessed  of  ?  It 
may  be  a  pretty  thin  sort  of  coating  that 
such  pupils  take  on,  but  when  a  board, 
or  a  principal,  or  a  curriculum^  insists 
that  these  things  shall  be  done,  somehow, 
and  the  payment  on  the  lot  has  to  be 
made,  or  we  have  to  hang  on  another 
year  till  John  shall  make  up  his  mind  to 
propose,  or  some  one  of  several  similar 
things  that  bear  down  on  us,  on  the 
material  side,  and  make  it  an  absolute 
necessity  that  we  hold  our  places  and  get 
our  salaries — I  say,  in  such  cases  (and  I 
would  not  make  sport  of  them,  they  are 
too  real,  not  to  say  terrible. and  tragic  to 
make  fun  of)  the  soaking  process  seems 
to  offer  better  chances  of  output  than 
anything  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
Though,  as  this  teacher  said,  and  she 
was  a  womdn  of  most  eminent  and  prac- 
tical common  sense,  the  question  always 
must  arise,  Is  the  game  worth  the  candle? 

I  wonder  if  I  can  be  pardoned  if  I 
strike  one  more  blow  on  the  head  of  the 
nail  that  I  have  been  hammering  at  for  a 
couple  of  months  now,  namely,  this  giv- 
ing the  children  wisdom  and  knowledge 
in  wholesale  quantities,  so  to  speak.     I 
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wouldn't  mention  it  again,  only  I  see  so 
much  of  it,  as  I  go  about,  that  I  kna^  it 
is  the  worst  fault,  the  most  generally 
disseminated  failing,  in  the  schools  of 
this  country  to-day.  I  see  it  every- 
where I  go — the  children  crammed  with 
great  blocks  and  wads  of  alleged  learning, 
hunks  and  balls  of  science  or  language 
that  stick  in  their  intellectual  throats  till 
they  are  well  nigh  mentally  strangled. 
Witness  the  instance  of  the  teacher  in 
natural  philosophy  that  I  saw  before  his 
class  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  who  disposed 
of  the  steam  engine,  its  construction  and 
working,  in  two  lessons,  and  of  the  dyna- 
mos, ditto,  in  a  single  recitation  of  half 
an  hour,  and  all,  as  set  down  in  the  book  I 

And  yet,  right  across  the  street  there 
was  a  large  electric  plant,  with  magnifi- 
cent steam  ensrine  and  dynamos;  but  not 
a  foot  did  either  pupils  or  teacher  set 
within  that  building,  and  not  an  eye 
among  them  all  was  opened  to  look  into 
the  wonderful  workings  that  were  going 
on  within  ear-shot  of  them  all  I  Why, 
right  within  sight  and  hearing  of  those 
boys  and  girls,  there  was  interesting  and 
profitable  work  enough,  in  studying  the 
engine  and  dynamo,  to  have  kept  them 
busy  for  a  month;  and  yet  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  disposed  of  in  three  bookish  les- 
sons— abstractions  that  those  young  peo- 
ple will  hold  in  memory  till  they  can  get 
examination  marks  on  them,  and  then 
forget  forever. 

I  wish  I  could  truly  say  that  this  case 
was  exceptional,  but  it  was  not.  I  see 
its  like  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  I 
visit.  That  is  the  truth  I  am  pained  be- 
yond measure  to  confess. 

Indeed,  as  I  look  over,  in  retrospect, 
the  couple  of  hundred  teachers  that  I 
have  seen  at  work  in  their  class-rooms  in 
the  past  three  months,  the  thing  that 
rises  up  and  ,appals  me  is  the  very  small 
amount  of  teaching^  real  teaching,  that  I 
have  seen  done.  The  teachers  hear  reci- 
tations, they  test  the  children  to  see  if 
they  have  memorized  this,  that,  or  the 
other, and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
that  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  work  done 
in  the  school-room. 

Do  you  teach,  or  do  you  hear  recita- 
tions? Just  ask  yourself  that  question 
when  you  say  your  prayers  to-night,  and 
then  be  thankful  or  pray  for  forgiveness, 
according  to  the  answer  you  get  to  your 
question! 


I  heard  a  sixth-grade  class  in  geogra* 
phy  the  other  day  that  was  exceedingly 
typical  of  most  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  that  branch  of  study,  wherever 
I  go. 

And,  by  the  way,  what  is  the  matter 
with  geography  in  our  schools  now,  any- 
how? Somehow,  to  use  the  vernacular, 
this  study  seems  to  have  got  a  black  eye, 
all  along  the  line.  Up  in  Chicago,  a  few 
days  ago,  the  county  superintendent  of 
that  great  county  stated,  in  the  presence 
of  his  teachers  there  assembled,  that,  as 
a  pupil,  he  had  studied  two  geographies. 
One  he  remembered  was  Peter  Parley's, 
and  the  other  he  was  not  sure  of,  but  he 
rather  thought  it  was  Mitchell's.  Of 
the  first  book,  he  said  that  all  he  could 
call  to  mind  was  the  two  lines: 

**The  earth  Is  round  and  like  a  ball 
Seems  swinging  in  the  air." 

He  could  not  finish  the  verse,  but, 
even  so,  he  said  that  he  remembered 
more  of  Peter  Parley  than  he  did  of  the 
other  book,  whatever  that  might  have 
been  I 

And  if  you  had  heard  the  applause  that 
followed  this  frank  statement  of  Mr. 
Bright's,  as  the  teachers  who  were  evi- 
dently greatly  in  sympathy  with  him  in 
his  open  confession,  clapped  their  hands, 
I  think  you  would  have  realized  what 
those  same  teachers  actually  think  of 
geography  as  it  is  regularly  taught  Id 
our  schools,  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
mind  I  There  is  a  wonderful  significance 
in  such  a  little  scene  as  the  foregoing, 
when  one  comes  to  get  into  the  real  mean- 
ing of  it. 

But  to  this  class:  The  lesson  was  on 
Florida,  and  the  teacher  stood  at  her 
desk  with  her  finger  on  the  questions,  as 
she  read  them,  one  by  one.  Fact  I  I  see 
the  like  frequently,  especially  in  the  ge- 
ography class. 

Teacher — <*  George,  what  is  the  shape 
of  Florida  ?" 

George  (who  is  a  boy  of  twelve,  a  sort 
of  bullet-headed  boy.) — **It's  round  I" 

Teachei;~**Round,  George?  Think 
again  !" 

George — **Well,  it's  kinder  funny 
lookin'l" 

Teacher — •'What  do  you  mean  by  that, 
George  ?    Be  careful  now  I" 

George— *«  Well,  it's  kinder  round  oa 
the  bottom,  anyhow  !" 
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Teacher — *«That  will  do,  George  I 
Mary,  what  natural  division  of  land  is 
Florida  r" 

Mary. — **I  don't  know  what  you 
mean." 

Teacher,  (evidently  trying  to  teach.) — 
<*Why,  Mary,  we  have  natural  relations 
and  natural  conditions;  now, what  should 
you  think  ^  natural  division  of  land 
would  be?"  (I  quote  verbatim  from 
notes  made  on  the  spot. ) 

But  Mary  couldn't  make  it  out. 

Isn't  this  too  bad?  And  yet  this 
teacher  had  taught  six  years,  and  was  get- 
ting fifty  dollars  a  month.  I  asked  the 
superintendent  about  her,  and  he  said  he 
knew  very  well  what  a  poor,  weak  teacher 
she  was;  ^*but,"  he  added,  ''what  can  I 
do?  She  is  a  relative  of  two  members  of 
the  board,  who  insist  that  she  shall  stay 
where  she  is,  and  it  is  sure  death  to  me 
in  my  position,  if  I  try  to  put  her  out." 
He  added,  <'I  came  within  one  of  getting 
myself  dropped  out  two  years  ago,  when 
I  stood  up  and  attempted  to  get  rid  of  a 
couple  of  weak  teachers  that  I  had  then 
on  my  hands.  Thev  both  happened  to 
belong  to  the  same  church,  and,  to  make 
the  matter  worse,  it  wasn't  the  church 
that  I  attended,  and  so  the  cry  was 
raised  that  I  was  against  them  because 
they  were  not  religiously  of  my  faith. 
Well,"  he  said,  **I  did  get  them  out,  but 
it  wouldn't  be  safe  for  me  to  make 
another  similar  move  for  a  year  or  two 
yet,  or  I  shall  be  out  myself." 

And  what  can  one  say  to  svch  an  argu- 
ment as  that?  For  my  part,  I'm  dumb. 
Nevertheless  I  think  it  best  to  set  the 


record  of  this  fact  down  in  these 
chronicles,  for  us  to  think  about,  and  see 
what  we  had  better  do  about  the  likes  as 
they  come  up  now  and  then.  And  they 
will  come  up  I 

But  there  is  another  side  to  it  all,  and, 
thank  God,  it  is  the  biggest  and  bright- 
est side,  too.  And  this  great  big  bright 
side  is  the  noble  personality  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  teachers  I  meet.  They  are 
good  men  and  good  women,  the  great 
mass  of  them:  and  while  many  of  them 
teach  books  very  poorly,  still  they  are 
such  '<good  fellers,"  men  and  women 
both,  that  the  children  get  a  great  deal 
out  of  them  in  spite  of  everything.  That 
is  the  consolation  I  get  in  spite  of  the 
many  discouraging  things  I  see.  It  shows 
up  at  recesses  and  noons,  and .  when  the 
children  meet  their  teachers  just  as 
'* folks,"  and  not  as  ** Masters"  and 
< 'Ma'ams. " 

And  the  system  that  brings  children 
and  men  and  women  together  thus,  even 
though  it  has  its  faults,  is  on  the  right 
track,  and  is  bound  to  come  to  good. 
Though  we  ought  to  teach  more  and  bet- 
ter. 

And  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
geography?     Poor  old  geography! 

If  any  one  has  a  word  of  suggestion, 
speak  up.  As  they  used  to  say  at  prayer 
meeting,  "there  is  an  opening  for  prayer 
or  remarks. "  Have  you  anything  to  say? 
Or,  better,  is  your  teaching  of  geography 
worth  the  time  and  trouble  you  and  your 
pupils  are  giving  it?  If  not,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it? 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


X. 


B»  B.   BBEDSB,  CBICOPBE  FALLS,  MASS. 


Ascending  still  higher  in  the  scale  of 
inner  forcea  which  determine  the  child's 
activity,  we  find  a  desire  to  know — a 
thirst  for  knowledge.  The  particular 
form  of  this  desire  manifested  in  some 
special  subject,  we  call  interest.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  young 
children  before  entering  school  are  active 
and  alert,  thoroughly  receptive  and  re- 
sponsive to  their  environment.  If  the 
reality  about  them  becomes  monotonous 


or  loses  its  charm,  they  create  an  imagi- 
nary world  that  is  even  more  interesting 
than  the  real  world.  But  aside  from  the 
imagination,  children  actually  possess  a 
perpetual  and  insatiate  hunger  of  the 
senses  and  of  the  understanding,  for  the 
phenomena  th%t  challenge  them  on  every 
hand.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
teaching,  that  this  early  interest  loses 
its  zeal  and  tone;  that  many  of  the  child- 
ren in  our  intermediate    and    grammar 
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grades  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not;  eyes 
have  they,  but  they  see  not. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  here 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  most 
fruitful  topic  in  pedagogy,  viz,  How  to 
arouse,  sustain,  and  make  permanent, 
the  child's  interest  in  the  common  sub- 
jects of  study.  We  are  pleased  to  ob- 
serve that  it  is  receiving  more  attention 
just  now  than  ever  before.  But  what- 
ever course  the  discussion  may  take,  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
teacher's  enthusiasm  is  the  most  con- 
tagious spirit  in  the  school,  the  unfailing 
stimulus  of  interest  in  any  subject  studied, 
the  panacea  for  almost  every  form  of  in- 
tellectual ennui.  If  there  is  not  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  each  subject  studied, 
something  is  wrong.  If  the  teacher  can 
occasionally  lift  the  veil  that  bounds  the 
child's  present  view  and  give  him  a 
glimpse  of  what  lies  beyond;  if  he  can 
inspire  him  with  the  feeling  that  the 
elysian  fields  watered  by  the  pier i an 
springs  are  still  ahead  of  him  in  each 
branch  that  he  is  pursuing,  the  child's 
thirst  will  become  keener  at  each  step 
forward.  The  pot  of  gold  may  not  be  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow,  but  it  lies  in  that 
direction. 

Above  the  incentive  which  we  have 
just  mentioned,  is  a  feeling  or  sense  of 
duty.  Interest  contributes  to  good  gov- 
ernment by  engaging  the  child's  ac- 
tivities in  the  direction  of  study;  It  is 
an  excellent  means  but  not  a  sound  basis 
for  good  government.  We  must  never 
forget  that  the  moral  instincts  are  the 
highest  to  which  we  can  appeal,  and  al- 
though a  teacher  of  rare  pedagogical 
power  may  be  able  to  maintain  the  best 
of  school-room  order  by  directing  in  lively 
and  attractive  employment  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  children,  yet  this  is  not,  in  a 
moral  sense,  good  government.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  government  at  all,  though  a 
charming  state  of  affairs.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  child  shall  behave  be- 
cause he  is  attracted ;  he  should  behave 
because  he  ought  to — because  it  is  right. 
This  sense  of  moral  self-control  must  be 
•developed.  It  is  an  important,  the  most 
important,  part  of  education.  The 
teacher's  responsibility  'goes  beyond 
simply  devising,  attractive  methods  of 
study.  His  influence  must  touch  the 
child's  conscience  and  strengthen  his 
moral  fiber.     However  agreeable  he  may 


make  the  path  of  knowledge;  however 
fascinating  the  subjects  of  study,  there 
will  still  be  abundant  opportunities  for 
the  teacher  to  strengthen  and  build  up  a 
sense  of  duty  in  matters  of  conduct.  Not 
to  recognize  this  moral  sense,  nor  to  ap- 
peal to  it  even  in  a  bald  and  unsugar- 
coated  way,  is  to  ignore  the  very  found- 
ation of  character,  which  is  the  true  end 
of  all  education. 

While  the  sense  of  duty,  of  justice, 
and  of  moral  obligation,  is  the  highest 
from  a  purely  moral  standpoint  to  which 
we  can  appeal,  yet  it  is  not  the  loftiest 
ideal  that  the  teacher  may  strive  to  re- 
alize. He  who  is  directed  in  all  his  ways 
by  a  stern  sense  of  duty  is  a  very  sa^e 
person  to  trust.  You  always  know  where 
to  find  him.  But  you  may  not  want  to 
find  him,  for  he-  may  not  be  an  agreeable 
companion.  The  countenance  upon  which 
uncompromising  duty  has  drawn  its  rigid 
lines  is  not  an  inviting  one.  There  is  a 
frigid  atmosphere  about  such  a  person. 
His  presence  will  chill  your  house  in  dog- 
days.  He  is  especially  forbidding  to  a 
little  child.  One  cannot  help  feeling 
sympathy  for  <*Hugh  Idle,"  in  his  long 
journey  with  **Mr.  Toil."  Something  is 
needed  to  round  out  and  to  make  the  per- 
son attractive  as  well  as  right.  This  is  the 
sun-warmed,  whole-souled,  genial  quality 
of  love,  which  softens,  illumines,  and 
sweetens  thought,  word,  manner,  and 
deed.  The  teacher  who  loves  his  work 
and  his  pupils,  and  who  can  lead  them  to 
love  their  work,  to  love  one  another,  and 
to  love  himself,  will  be  happy,  will  make 
the  school  happy,  and  he  will  cause  ^very 
pupil  now  and  hereafter  to  say  *'it  was 
good  to  be  there." 

This  is  the  teacher  whose  pupils  «  will 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. "  His  influ- 
ence will  weave  into  the  web  of  their 
lives,  a  bright  and  golden  filling,  while 
they  do  their  work  with  cheerful  hearts 
and  with  hands  that  are  swift  and  will- 
ing. 

The  Christ-like, sweet-spirited  « 'Father 
Pestalozzi"  was  the  first  educator  to  at- 
tempt the  realization  of  this  ideal  in  a 
system  of  education  for  the  poor,  and  to 
announce  as  his  fundamental  principle 
<^  The  relation  between  the  teacher  and 
pupil  should  be  that  of  love." 

Thus  we  have  worked  our  way  up  on  a 
sort  of  Jacob's  ladder,  from  earth  to 
heaven;  from  fear — the  lower  round — to 
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love,  the  highest  round.  Fear  works 
from  the  outside,  love  from  the  inside. 
Reward  says:  <*We  have  forsaken  all, 
what  shall  we  have?"  Duty  weighs, 
measures,  and  says,  how  much  ought  I. 


Love  neither  weighs  nor  measures,  nor 
asks  any  question,  but  does  all  it  can. 

<<Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these 
three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love. " 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  MORE  EXTENDED  STUDY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

LUCY  A.   NOTES,  CHICAGO. 


Frcebel  said  he  <*would  rather  win 
from  a  tiny  sand  grain  the  history  of  its 
development  than  learn  from  God  him- 
self the  structure  of  the  universe. " 

While  there  may  be  various  opinions  as 
to  whether  Froebel  has  used  too  wide  a 
comparison,  to  express  his  conception  of 
the  proportionate  value  of  two  classes 
of  studies,  one  of  which  leads  to  a  deeper 
insight  intO'  the  laws  of  synthesis,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  his  strong  enthusiasm  as 
he  gives  forth  in  ringing  tones  the  domi- 
nant thought  of  the  present  era — develop- 
ment. Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt 
of  the  good  which  would  be  accomplished 
if  some  of  his  enthusiasm  could  be  given 
to  all  who  are  guiding  factors  in  the 
mental  growth  of  young  minds,  so  that 
they  would  be  inspired  to  help  turn  one 
branch  of  the  current  of  research  into 
the  channel  of  critical  study  of  the  En- 
glish language. 

Like  the  Bible  parable  of  the  sowing  of 
the  seed,  there  would  be  some  students 
who  could  not  be  interested,  others  who 
would  soon  weary  of  the  labor,  others 
still  who  would  work  more  or  less  super- 
ficially; but  there  would  be  some  whose 
minds,  awakened  to  its  individual  and 
universal  value,  and  who  being  the  re- 
sult of  a  generation  full  of  thought  on 
that  subject,  would  leave  an  impression 
upon  their  time  by  helping  to  give  a 
fresh  impetus  to  the  scientific  study  of  the 
language.  All  succeeding  ages  would  be 
benefited,  as  in  the  law  of  development 
each  step  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
one  to  come. 

The  basis  of  any  language  is  develop- 
ment. A  living  language  never  remains 
the  same;  therefore,  by  a  vigorous  effort 
to  make  popular  the  study  of  our  own, 
we  are  not  getting  out  of  touch  with  the 
promineint  idea  of  the  generation.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  coming  more  closely 


into  contact  with  it,  for  through  the  study 
of  English  we  have  a  clearer  appreciation 
of  history,  a  more  distinct  comprehension 
of  the  effect  of  great  events  upon  lan- 
guage and  upon  the  world;  the  Renais- 
sance, the  Reformation,  the  invention  of 
printing,  become  vital  things  when  we 
see  their  direct  infiuence  in  our  daily 
speech.  Is  not  the  Norman  conquest 
looked  at  from  a  different  standpoint, 
when  we  realize  that  within  a  century 
from  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  Normans 
were  the  cause  of  more  than  one  quarter 
of  the  words  used  in  Saxon  literature  be- 
ing dropped  from  the  vocabulary?  That 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, nearly  a  thousand  Norman  words 
had  become  a  part  of  the  common  English 
spaech,  and  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
tell  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  the 
conquest,  for  the  smoothness  and  grace  of 
our  present  tongue. 

What  a  lesson  in  comparison,  for  one  to 
trace  the  rugged  strength,  the  bone  and 
sinew,  the  framework  of  the  English  na- 
tion, in  the  form  of  the  words  of  the  early 
English;  to  trace  through  the  invasions, 
the  simultaneous  growth  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  language,  each  stage  of  devel- 
opment having  its  own  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, until  the  refined  civilization  of 
to-day  is  reached.  Mr.  Skeat  says:  **01d 
English  is  the  right  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  modern  English,  and  those 
who  will  not  use  this  key  will  never  open 
the  lock  with  all  their  fumbling."  Tak- 
ing a  broader  outlook,  we  see  the  inter- 
mingling and  the  separation,  the  depend- 
ence and  the  independence,  the  similari- 
ties and  the  differences,  between  the  lan- 
guages of  those  nations  which  have  been 
prominent  actors,  at  different  times,  in 
the  world's  drama.  Will  a  student  en- 
joy less  his  reading  in  Latin  of  Julius 
GsBsar,  because  through  his  study  of  En- 
glish, he   finds   that  the  great   general 
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was  the  earliest  recorded  link  between 
the  history  of  Rome  and  that  of  England? 

The  value  of  this  habit  of  comparison 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  The 
history  of  any  development  is  a  history 
full  of  the  finest,  most  subtle  changes; 
therefore  the  effect  upon  the  judgment, 
of  the  constant  comparing  of  two  ideas 
to  find  in  what  respects  they  are  simi- 
lar or  in  what  they  differ,  must  be  a  gain 
in  the  power  to  use  that  faculty  rightly. 

Language  is  the  <<  embodiment  of 
thought;'^  so  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
it,  and  a  power  to  use  it  properly,  are 
necessary  to  express  forcibly  the  results 
of  clear  ideas  and  correct  judgment. 

In  referring  to  the  fact  that  few  terms 
have  one  meaning  only,  and  that  when 
we  confuse  the  two  or  more  meanings 
we  are  guilty  of  a  ** logical  fallacy," 
Prof.  Jevons  says:  **  Nothing  indeed 
can  be  of  more  importance  to  the  attain- 
ment of  correct  habits  of  thinking  and 
reasoning  than  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  great  imperfections  of  lan- 
guage.'* He  also  says:  <<The  more  .a 
person  studies  the  subtle  variations  in 
the  meaning  of  common  words,  the  more 
he  will  be  convinced  of  the  dangerous  na- 
ture of  the  tools  he  has  to  use  in  all  com- 
munications and  arguments."  That  few 
understand  the  use  of  these  tools  is  shown 
by  listening  to  the  conversation  on  the 
streets,  in  the  cars,  in  the  school-rooms, 
and  in  the  homes  of  any  town  or  village. 
The  misuse  is  deplorable.  A  lady  visited 
a  public  school  intending  to  place  her 
child  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  teacher 
who  was  to  have  charge  of  the  child  was 
giving  a  language  lesson ;  in  commending 
some  blackboard  work  she  said,  *  <  That's 
done  good."  Some  time  after,  another 
lady  visited  a  different  school-building  in 
the  same  city,  and  heard  one  of  the 
teachers  say,  ** That's  written  good." 
One  evening  a  gentleman  came  out  from 
the  theater  behind  a  beautiful,  attractive 


young  woman,  but  one  can  imagine  his 
disgust  when  she  turned  to  her  escort 
and  said,  in  reply  to  some  remark,  <<Toa 
bet."  'I?he  instances  might  be  multi- 
plied, but  of  what  avail?  Certainly, any- 
thing which  can  be  done  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  language  of  common  life 
must  be  of  lasting  benefit. 

If  purity  and  elegance  of  diction  could 
be  made  fashionable,  if  its  desirability  as 
an  accomplishment  could  be  better  appre- 
ciated, and  young  men  and  women  thor- 
oughly understood  the  disgrace  of  using 
any  but  the  best  language,  it  would  be  a 
great  step.  Fully  as  great  a  one  would 
be  to  have  the  individual  teacher  recog- 
nize the  personal  necessity  for  grammat- 
ical accuracy,  the  necessity  for  strong 
work  in  his  own  class-room;  if  added  to 
this  the  teacher's  examinations  in  Eng- 
lish could  be  made  more  searching,  and 
large  classes  could  be  formed  to  study 
the  langua'ge  under  acknowledged  lead- 
ers, there  would  be  reason  for  encourage- 
ment. It  would  take  but  one  generation 
of  such  workers  to  cause  a  great  change, 
although  even  with  care,  mistakes  are 
easily  made,  as  is  shown  by  looking  into 
any  good  rhetoric,  and  reading  over  the 
long  list  of  errors  taken  from  the  best 
authors.  Cannot  a  larger  number  of 
students  be  educated  to  leave  school  or 
college  with  a  desire  for  further  research 
in  this  field,  realizing  that  the  part  which 
they  have  already  studied,  is  but  the  ves- 
tibule of  a  domain,  where  each  door  as  it 
opens  gives  the  true  scholar  vistas  of 
fresh  delights  waiting  to  reward  his  pil- 
grimage. 

While  all  may  not  be  willing  to  agree 
entirely  with  Froebel  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  this  article,  still  the  <  *  winning 
of  the  history  of  its  development  from 
this  sand-grain"  of  civilization,  our  Eng- 
lish language,  is  certainly  worthy  of  all 
American  students.  It  is  a  study  with 
infinite  possibilities. 


COLLEGE   EDUCATION. 

M.  H.  TIPTON,  NOBMAL,  ILLINOIS. 


The  older  American  colleges  found  their 
model  in  the  English  universities,  and 
these  were  erected  within  the  shadows  of 
the  dark  ages.  A  sort  of  college  fashion 
was  adopted,  and    the    institution    not 


having  the  curriculum  cut  according  to 
the  customary  pattern  was  not  consid- 
ered in  good  standing.  Certain  things 
must  be  taught  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  which  was  usually  based  upon  the 
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progress  made  by  the  dullest  scholar. 
The  student's  taste  was  not  consulted 
nor  his  capacity  measured,  and  the  curric- 
ulum was  crammed  down  without  regard 
to  the  victiiA's  digestive  powers  or  possi- 
bilities. Happily,  younger  colleges  are 
breaking  away  from  these  iron-clad  cus- 
toms, and  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  later 
history  of  American  institutions  is  the 
larger  latitude  allowed  in  electives,  the 
modification  of  the  required  courses  to 
suit  the  changing  conditions  of  life,  and 
the  throwing  open  of  the  doors  to  a  more 
varied  and  numerous  constituency. 

The  older  colleges  were  isolated,  and 
often  in  inaccessible  situations,  approach- 
able only  by  the  most  primitive  convey- 
ances. To  these  primitive  schoolmen, 
successful  study  within  sight  and  sound 
of  the  busv  scenes  of  life  was  an  achieve- 
ment  bordering  on  the  impossible;  con- 
sequently, many  of  the  earlier  colleges 
were  modified  monasteries,  and  the 
studies  pursued  therein  were  as  separate 
from  the  practical  demands  of  life  as  the 
buildings  from  its  habitations.  It  was 
not  the  prayer  of.  the  Great  Teacher  that 
His  disciples  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
world,  but  that  they  <<  should  be  kept 
from  the  evil. " 

To  be  equipped  properly  for  a  place  in 
the  world  of  business  activities,  the  stu- 
dent must  grow  up  in  touch  with  men 
and  measures.  The  college  should  be 
near  enough  to  some  commercial  center 
to  feel  the  throb  and  thrill  of  professional 
and  mercantile  movements,  and  it  should 
be  far  enough  removed  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusions and  contaminations  of  a  great 
city.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  find 
the  following  from  the  pen  of  Henry 
Wade  Rodgers,  president  of  Northwest- 
ern University  : 

**A  college  of  liberal  arts,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  ideally  located  when  it  is  estab- 
lished in  a  small  place  near  a  large  city. 
In  that  way,  its  students  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  unquestioned  advan- 
tages which  a  large  city,  in  its  magnifi- 
cent libraries,  museums,  and  collections 
of  art,  affords,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a 
degree  be  removed  from  the  temptations 
to  which  the  students  would  be  continu- 
ally exposed,  if  they  were  in  the  city 
itself." 

During  the  formative  period,  parents 
cannot  be  too  careful  of  the  influences  to 
which  their  children  are  exposed. 


With  the  university,  thie  is  different. 
The  proper  place  for  an  institution  of 
the  highest  grade  is  within  the  limits  of 
some  great  city,  where  the  student  may 
come  in  contact  with  the  political,  pro- 
fessional, and  commercial  movements  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  student  is 
supposed  to  have  sufficiently  formed  his 
character  by  the  time  he  is  ready  for  the 
university,  so  as  not  to  be  unduly  influ- 
enced by  his  environments. 

The  selection  of  a  college  site  with  ref- 
erence to  its  sanatory  surroundings  is  a 
most  important  matter.  The  loss  of  time 
by  sickness  in  some  colleges  is  consider- 
able, while  frequent  deaths  among  stu- 
dents and  faculty  have  kept  them  in  con- 
stant gloom.  In  a  well  known  Eastern 
college,  the  loss  by  sickness,  during  a 
period  of  sixteen  years,  averaged  three 
days  a  year  for  every  student  enrolled, 
while  during  the  same  period,  although 
the  attendance  was  small,  sixteen  were 
removed  by  death,  ten  of  whom  died  of 
typhoid  fever,  a  preventable  disease 
which  is  a  sure  sign  of  insanitation. 

The  hatchet-faced,  sallow-skinned,  weak- 
kneed,  dyspeptic-looking  student  is  rap- 
idly disappearing,  and  in  his  stead  is 
coming  the  round-faced,  robust,  bright- 
eyed  boy,  who  thrives  only  where  he  can 
have  pure  air,  pure  water,  and  plenty  of 
sunshine. 

Man,  in  his  earlier  years,  is  perfectly 
incapable  of  independent  existence,  and 
he  is  entirely  passive  to  external  influ- 
ences. Four  capacities  are  to  be  culti- 
vated, as  indicated  in  the  single  sentence 
covering  a  period  of  eighteen  years  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ:  '*And  Jesus  in- 
creased in  wisdom,  and  stature,  and  in 
favor  with  G-od  and  man. " 

<<  Increased  in  stature''  refers  to 
the  healthful,  symmetrical  growth  of  the 
body,  under  a  suitable  dietary  regimen, 
proper  physical  exercise,  and  such  intel- 
ligent regard  for  the  laws  of  nature  as  is 
necessary  to  the  development  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  manhood.  <*  Increased  in 
wisdom ''  has  reference  to  the  general 
strengthening  of  the  intellect,  and  the 
acquisition  of  useful  information.  '  *  In 
favor  with  man  "  implies  a  certain  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  all  to  become  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  external 
manners,  decorums,  and  polite  observ- 
ances of  social  life.  <'In  favor  with  God" 
indicates  the  importance  of  a  careful  and 
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prayerful  study  of  the  Bible,  and  pious 
regard  for  the  duties  and  demands  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  process  of  cultivating  these  four 
capacities  is  called  education.  Educa- 
tion is  more  then  mere  training.  <*Train- 
ing  may  suffice  for  animals,  and  cultiva- 
tion for  plants,  but  man  with  his  reason- 
ing and  reflective  powers  requires  more." 
Education  comprehends  cultivation,  dis- 
cipline, instruction,  breeding,  morals, 
training. 

Cultivation  implies,  from  the  origin  of 
the  word,  the  removal  of  noxious  in- 
fluences, and  the  preparation  of  the  misn- 
tal  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds  of 
knowledge;  it  properly  belongs  to  the 
earliest  steps  in  the  educational  process. 
The  kindergarten  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  college  course  as  the  classics  or  the 
calculus.  We  need,  therefore,  cultiva- 
tion for  the  child,  discipline  for  the  grow- 
ing body,  instruction  for*  the  opening 
mind,  breeding  for  moulding  the  man- 
ners, and  morals  for  the  heart. 

7}rain%ng  is  an  application  of  educa- 
tional principles  to  actual  practice  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  facility  in  any 
physical  or  mental  operation.  To  edu- 
cate, in  a  word,  is  to  expand,  enlarge, 
elevate;  to  prepare  for  complete  living 
by  disciplining  the  intellectual  faculties 
and  regulating  the  heart;  to  produce 
philanthropists  rather  than  philistines. 
Much,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  sana- 
tory, social, and  moral  environments  of  an 
institution  of  learning.  Still,  the  entire 
work  of  education  cannot  be  completed 
during  the  college  course.  It  is  rather 
the  province  of  the  college  to  lay  founda- 
tions to  be  built  upon  in  later  life  to  de- 
velop an  acquisitive  disposition  to  be 
fed  by  future  effort;  to  teach  language, 
science,  and  principles,  and  thereby  to 
unlock  the  doors  to  other  departments  of 
knowledge.  The  completion  of  the  col- 
lege curriculum  is  the  commencement  of 
actual  investigation.  We  live  in  a  prac- 
tical age,  an  age  demanding  the  useful  as 
well  as  the  ornamental.  Accomplish- 
ment without  competency  is  not  educa- 
tion. A  college  education  should  pre- 
pare one  for  earning  a  living,  as  a  barrier 
to  bankruptcy.  The  mistress  is  at  the 
mercy  of  her  maid  unless  she  knows 
more  of  household  matters  than  the  maid 
does.  No  lady  can  be  superior  in  the 
kitchen  who  knows  less  of  the  culinary 


art  than  the  cook.  Every  business  man 
should  be  a  practical  bookkeeper,  al- 
though he  may  empl6y  another  to  keep 
his  accounts. 

Very  crude  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  a 
practical  education  exist  in  the  minds  of 
some  people.  The  value  of  any  particu- 
lar study  is  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
money  the  knowledge  would  bring,  or  the 
immediate  help  it  would  be  to  some 
special  course.  No  student  should  be 
forced  to  wade  laboriously  through  a  dis- 
tasteful book,  nor  should  mere  whim 
govern  the  selection  of  a  course.  Every 
study  should  be  tried  by  the  test  of 
utility  and  practicability.  While  a  study 
may  not  bear  directly  upon  a  certain 
specialty,  its  general  utility  may  be 
manifest  in  the  indirect  refining  influence 
it  may  throw  over  the  whole  life.  **One 
should  know  everything  of  some  thing, 
and  something  of   everything. " 

A  specialist  who  narrowly  confines 
himself  along  a  single  line  is  not  edu- 
cated. The  land  is  filled  with  musical 
monstrosities  and  unbalanced  bookkeep- 
ers. Commercial  colleges  and  conservar 
tories  of  music  are  well  enough  as  schools 
of  special  work  after  sufficient  literary 
preparation  has  been  made;  but  if  they 
seek  to  send  out  students  trained  in  their 
special  lines,  and  deficient  in  all  other 
scholarly  attainments,  they  would  better 
never  become  cUma  maters ;  and  the  most 
casual  glance  at  the  ungainly  intellectual 
gaits  and  unseemly  mental  movements 
of  the  unfortunate  offspring,  wins  the 
sympathetic  wish  that  their  children  had 
never  been  born. 

A  true  college  education  is  a  strong 
foundation,  laid  broad  and  deep,  such  as 
may  be  built  upon  without  danger  of  the 
structure  becoming  top-heavy.  The 
work  of  the  college  is  distinct  from  that 
of  the  university.  Educational  forces 
will  be  better  adjusted  when  the  line  is 
drawn  between  the  work  of  the  college 
and  that  of  the  university.  The  work  of 
the  college  is  that  of  preparation,  while 
that  of  the  university  is  investigation  and 
specialization.  These  institutions  will  be 
more  or  less  crippled  in  their  powers  for 
good  until  the  universities  discontinue 
the  legitimate  work  of  the  colleges,  and 
the  colleges  cease  to  attempt  the  work 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  universities, 
with  their  extensive  laboratories  and 
large  libraries. 
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When  this  comes  to  pass,  our  universi- 
ties will  become  larger,  more  liberally 
endowed,  better  equipped,  and  more 
thorough  in  their  work ;  and  our  colleges 
will  become  more  numerous,  more  prac- 


tical, and,  with  a  well  managed  system 
of  extension  and  correspondence,  they 
will  carry  the  work  of  higher  education 
into  every  inviting  home. 


GENUINE  WORKS  OF  ART  IN  SCHOOL.* 


I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should  be  able  to 
write  you  an  extended  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  art  education,  but  I  have  been  so 
busy  with  the  Auxiliary  Congress  of 
Education  for  Chicago  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  comply  with  your  kind  in- 
vitation. But  I  am  unwilling  to  let  it 
go  without  at  least  a  word  in  behalf  of 
the  study  of  genuine  works  of  art  in 
schools.  I  have  believed  that  the  study 
of  drawing  is  good  in  all  its  forms  in  our 
schools.  Years  ago  drawing  was  taught 
by  copying  drawing  from  the  fiat,  that  is 
to  say,  one  learned  to  draw  by  copying 
another  drawing.  This  had  its  good 
feature  in  the  fact  that  the  pupil  learned 
the  technical  means  and  devices  invented 
by  draftsmen  to  represent  solid  objects 
by  lines  upon  a  flat  surface.  This  first 
method  was  succeeded  by  the  method 
which  required  the  pupil  to  represent  on 
paper  the  real  object  as  he  saw  it.  This 
was  practiced  without  first  teaching  the 
devices  above  spoken  of,  invented  as  the 
means  of  representation.  Doubtless  it 
is  very  useful  to  learn  how  others  con- 
trive to  represent  on  paper  the  appear- 
ance of  natural  objects,  for  certainly  it 
has  been  a  long  process  and  very  much 
has  been  accomplished.  Each  pupil 
should  be  given  the  advantage  of  the  ex- . 
perience  of  all  who  have  preceded  him. 
He  should  learn  how  to  use  all  those 
technical  devices  which  have  proved  of 
service  in  the  art  of  representation. 

But  a  practice  in  drawing  which  stops 
with  drawing  from  the  fiat  and  confines 
itself  to  learning  the  devices  spoken  of, 
remains  at  a  very  elementary  stage  of 
progress.  The  drawing  from  real  ob- 
jects should  not  be.  the  first  stage,  but  it 
certainly  should  be  the  second  stage  of 
practice.  Here,  however,  with  this  sec- 
ond stage  should  end  the  instruction  in 
drawing  according  to  many  of  our  author- 
ities in  art  instruction.  With  them,  the 
idea  seems  to  be  that  the  mission  of  art 


is  to  represent  the  real  as  it  appears  to 
the  ordinary  observer  in  any  time  and 
place.  But  it  is  a  cause  of  congratula- 
tion that  a  new  school  of  authorities  in 
matters  of  art  education  has  come  to  the 
front  with  the  demand  that  all  art  train- 
ing should  keep  prominently  in  view  the 
representation  of  the  beautiful.  It  shall 
not  be  the  real  so  much  as  the  ideal,  that 
is  reproduced. 

Art  instruction  seems  to  me  to  have 
reached  its  true  method  only  with  the  in- 
troduction of  this  motive.  According  to 
it,  the  pupil  should  begin  his  work  in 
drawing  by  copying  pictures  of  what  is 
beautifyl,  and  learning  thereby  what  I 
have  described  as  the  devices  invented 
by  artists  for  representing  real  objects 
on  fiat  surfaces.  In  the  next  place,  the 
copying  should  be  made  directly  from 
real  objects,  in  all  cases  from  beautiful 
objects.  If  one  considers  it  carefully,  he 
will  see  always  that  the  beautiful  por- 
trays for  us  the  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter,  and  of  the  soul  over  that  which 
impedes  and  obstructs  its  ascent  to  a 
higher  life.  Classic  art  makes  visible 
the  freedom  of  the  soul  in  the  body;  Ro- 
mantic and  Christian  art,  freedom  for  the 
body.  But  everywhere  freedom  or  self- 
activity  is  the  most  noble  principle  in 
art. 

One  might  say  that  the  object  of  art 
is  to  make  such  shapes  and  forms  that  it 
refiects  the  freedom  of  the  soul  in  man. 
Civilization  conquers  nature,  and  desires 
to  make  symbols  for  itself  of  this  power 
of  conquest.  Sculpture  and  painting  and 
architecture  refiect  the  power  of  trans- 
forming rude  material  into  the  service  of 
man.  Thus  the  beautiful  does  not  reflect 
the  useful,  but  it  reflects  the  power  of  the 
soul  which  creates  the  useful  by  making 
natural  objects  serve  its  need.  When:  an 
object  is  made  useful  it  is  deprived  of  its, 
own  purpose,  and  subordinated  to  the, 
purpose  of  another  being.     If  art  reprev 
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sen  ted  the  useful,  it  would  represent  en- 
thrallment  and  not  freedom.  But,  in- 
stead of  representing  the  useful,  art  in- 
vests even  the  useful  with  the  appearance 
of  freedom,  or  of  existence  for  its  own 
purpose.  Take  that  phase  of  art  known 
as  ornamentation.  Ornamentation  con- 
ceals the  useful  functions  by  giving  them 
a  form  of  self-activity. 

The  contemplation  of  beautiful  forms  is 
everywhere  in  education  elevating  and 
refining  to  the  soul.  When  man  looks 
upon  natural  forms  made  by  art  to  mani. 
fest  freedom  and  self-activity,  his  admira- 
tion springs  not  from  selfishness  which 
would  love  to  see  all  things  enthralled 
and  converted  to  his  use,  but  it  springs 
rather  from  his  altruism  which  glories  in 
the  freedom  and  protection  of  other  be- 
ings  besides  himself. 

Hence,  in  all  our  schools  there  should 
be  true  works  of  art  under  constant  ex- 
hibition. More  than  this,  there  should 
be  lessons  in  explaining  or  expounding 
true  works  of  art.  Still  more  than  this, 
the  pupil  should  attempt  the  reproduc- 
tion with  his  pencil  of  these  great  works 
of  art,  and  he  should  rise  from  one  de- 
gree of  appreciation  to  another  till  he 
comes  to  possess  what  is  called  a  culti- 
vated taste. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  all  schools 
for  the  people,  to  inculcate  artistic  taste 
and  a  true  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Goethe 
said  that  the  least  cultivated  man  is  sat- 
isfied in  art,  if  he  sees  something  go  on. 
That  is,  the  least  cultured  is  best  pleased 
at  seeing  what  is  strange  and  out  of  the 
ordinary.  The  dime  museum  with  its  mer- 
maid and  woolly  horse  and  calf  with 
two  heads,  attracts  him  most.  But,  says 
Goethe,  the  cultivated  man  desires  to  be 
made  to  feel,  he  desires  the  pathetic  and 
sympathetic.  This  is  the  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  tragedy  which  Aristotle  gives 
us  in  his  **Poetics.'*  But  tragedy  shows 
us  a  collision  of  man  against  his  insti- 
tutions. His  evil  passions  bring  about 
this  collision,  and,  as  a  result,  cause  the 
obstruction  of  the  individual.     By  sym- 


pathy, the  audience  recognize  their 
possession  of  the  same  passions  that  the 
tragic  character  manifests.  They  follow 
with  intense  interest  tlie  progress  of 
these  passions  in  their  complication  and 
collision.  In  the  denouement^  they  feel 
the  logical  result  of  yielding  to  such 
evil  passions.  Hence,  the  audience  is 
purified  by  the  spectacle  of  the  tragic 
drama.  Hence,  Aristotle  said  that  the 
drama  is  cathartic  and  purges  the  soul  of 
its  base  passions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  econom- 
ical value  of  art  study  to  the  people  should 
be  mentioned  again  and  again.  The  peo- 
ple who  acquire  good  taste,  say  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  for  instance,  and  the  Eng- 
lish artisans  educated  through  the  ioflu- 
ence  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum — 
the  people  who  are  educated  into  good 
taste  continually  display  this  trait  of 
character  in  all  the  products  of  their 
several  industries.  And  the  manufac- 
tures which  show  good  taste  in  their 
finish  command  the  market  of  the  world. 
Highly  refined  people,  and  rude,  unculti- 
vated people  alike,  prefer  goods  that 
have  an  artistic  finish.  Hence  the  people 
whose  education  gives  them  an  art  cul- 
ture, secure  more  money  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  higher  order  of  living  than 
people  who  lack  artistic  taste  but  are 
even  more  industrious.  Twenty-four 
families  in  every  one  hundred  in  Prance 
are  returned  as  receiving  an  income  of 
$1,400  and  upwards  per  annum.  This 
immense  superiority  in  the  production  of 
wealth  over  the  northern  and  eastern  nar 
tions  of  Europe  is  due  to  the  art  culture 
which  has  gone  on  in  France  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  In  Southern  Europe,  theie 
are  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  families 
whose  income  is  $1,400  a  year.  The 
French  superiority  over  Southern  Europe 
is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  its  cultiva- 
tion of  taste,  as  in  its  use  of  machinery 
in  productive  industry. 

We  want  both  labor-saving  machines 
and  cultivated  artistic  taste. 


Knowledge  is  frequently  only  a  dor- 
mant store  of  facts  that  are  in  them- 
selves apathetic;  in  other  words,  it  is 
merely  a  fund  of  finished,  quite  clear, 


ideas.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  no 
volitional  activity  can  be  developed  from 
it. — Eein, 
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stories  for  First  Grade. 
XI. 

THE  LITTLE  PINK-TREB. 

(Adapted  from  an  old  Oerman  poem.) 

Once  a  little  piDe-tree  lived  in  a  forest 
home.  His  mother  was  near,  and  every 
day  she  smiled  down  on  her  little  child. 
There  was  no  chance  for  him  to  get 
lonely,  for  he  had  many  brothers  and 
sisters  to  play  with,  and  the  oaks  and 
the  maples  were  not  far  away. 

But  the  little  pine-tree  stood  sulking 
from  morning  till  night,  and  what  do  you 
suppose  was  the  matter?  Why,  he  didn't 
like  his  needles.  He  said  that  they  were 
narrow  and  dark.  The  oaks  and  the  ma- 
ples had  broad  leaves,  and  he  thought  them 
so  much  prettier  than  his  own. 

**If  Icould  only  have  chosen  for  myself," 
said  he,  * 'instead  of  these  ugly  needles, 
I  should  have  been  clothed  in  beautiful 
gold  leaves.  Then  when  my  neighbors 
with  the  broad  leaves  looked  at  me,  they 
-would  bow  their  heads  in  shame,  for 
their  dresses  would  be  much  plainer 
than  mine." 

The  poor  little  tree  cried  itself  to  sleep 
that  night  as  usual.  Tn  the  morning,  he 
-woke  and  frowned  at  the  trees  with  broad 
leaves.  But  why  were  they  all  looking 
at  him!  He  glanced  at  himself.  What 
-was  his  surprise  to  see  a  beautiful  dress 
of  gold,  the  very  kind  that  he  wanted 
most  of  all.  How  happy  and  how  proud 
he  felt!  He  sang  and  laughed  all  day 
long. 

But  when  it  began  to  get  dark,  a  thief 
who  was  passing  near,  saw  the  shining 
leaves,  and,  going  to  the  tree,  picked  off 
every  one.  He  put  them  into  a  bag  and 
hastened  away,  leaving  the  tree  entirely 
bare. 

The  poor  little  tree  cried  harder  than 
ever  that  night.  *  *How  I  wish  that  my  new 
leaves  had  been  of  glass,"  he  said,  *<then 
no  robber  would  have  cared  for  them, 
and  the  sun  shining  on  them  would  have 
made  me  most  beautiful. " 

He  slept  that  night,  and  wakened  with 


a  sob,  thinking  how  the  other  trees  would 
laugh  at  his  nakedness. 

But  no,  he  was  not  bare.  He  would 
have  clapped  his  hands  for  joy  had  he 
dared,  for  he  was  wearing  the  very  leaves 
that  he  longed  for  the  night  before.  How 
they  glistened  and  sparkled  in  the  sun- 
shine! He  seemed  to  be  clothed  in  dia- 
monds. 

<'I  can  keep  these  leaves,"  said  the  lit- 
tle tree.  **A  robber  would  have  no  use 
for  glass  leaves. " 

That  night  he  was  just  settling  down 
for  a  happy  sleep,  when  a  terrible  storm 
passed.  Every  glittering  leaf  lay  broken 
on  the  ground,  and  the  tree  was  again 
bare. 

**How  foolish  I  have  been,"  said  the 
little  tree,  '<to  ask  for  dresses  finer  than 
the  oaks  and  the  maples.  If  I  might  only 
have  dresses  like  theirs,  I  should  be 
happy.  No  robber  steals  them,  and  no 
storm  breaks  them." 

Then  the  unhappy  little  tree  slept 
again.  Bright  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  awakened.  <<LiOok  at  my  beauti- 
ful green  dress,"  he  said.  * 'Could  any- 
thing be  prettier?"  Sure  enough  he 
had  fresh  leaves  as  broad  and  green  as 
those  of  the  oaks  and  the  maples. 

But  at  noon  a  goat  with  her  kids  came 
through  the  forest,  hunting  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  They  soon  spied  the  little 
tree,  and  hastened  to  nip  its  fresh  leaves. 
In  less  than  an  hour  not  a  leaf  was  left 
for  the  little  tree  to  rejoice  over. 

Then  he  cried  as  if  his  heart  would 
break,  <*0,  how  I  wish  I  had  my  slender 
needles,  *they  were  green  and  fair,*  the 
very  best  dress  for  me  to  have.  No  rob- 
ber, nor  storm,  nor  animal  would  dis- 
turb me  any  more.  Oh  mother,  how 
beautiful  your  dress  is!" 

He  slept  late  the  next  morning,  for  he 
was  worn  out  worrying  over  his  troubles. 
The  wind  shook  the  sleepy  little  tree  to 
waken  him,  tossing  a  spray  of  needles 
into  his  face.  He  awoke  with  a  start, 
and  as  he  rubbed  his  sleepy  eyes  he  cried, 
<<Oh,  I  have  it,  I  have  it,  my  dear  old 
dress!" 
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Purpose, — This  story  applies  equally 
to  every  child  in  the  school.  It  touches 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  for  content- 
ment is  not  from  without  but  from  within. 
If  we  can  lead  each  little  one  to  feel  that 
his  lot  in  life  is  the  very  best  one*  for 
him,  we  shall  have  given  him  that  which 
no  wealth  can  buy,  and  which  will  make 
him  a  desirable  and  helpful  member  of 
society. 

Much  crime  has  its  root  in  discontent 
with  one's  possessions,  or  position  in  so- 
ciety. Children  can  learn  from  this  to 
be  content  with  plain  clothing.  Great 
display  has  its  dangers. 

The  story  also  shows  the  trait  which 
evil-minded  people  have,  of  trying  to  ex- 
cite envy  in  others,  and  of  enjoying  their 
discomfiture. 

The  little  evergreen  thought  that  all 
the  other  trees  were  looking  at  him.  If 
they  laughed,  they  were  laughing  at  him. 
If  they  cried,  it  was  from  envy — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  trees  may 
not  have  seen  him  at  all.  The  story  may 
help  children  somewhat  to  overcome  self- 
consciousness. 

The  following  method  of  presenting  the 
story  is  copied  from  an  article  by  Fran-k 
McMurry,  in  The  Publio-Sohool  Jour- 
nal of  June,  1891 : 

**This  story  may  be  divided  into  eight 
sections,  one  to  be  taught  in  advance 
each  day.  But  since,  on  some  days,  it 
will  not  be  best  to  make  any  advance,  es- 
pecially when  one's  class  is  large,  it  is 
clear  that  three  weeks  may  easily  be 
spent  in  teaching  it. 

**The  first  day  or  two  can  best  be  spent 
in  preparing  the  children  for  a  thorough 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
story,  by  calling  up  vividly  in  mind  the 
knowledge  or  experience  they  may  al- 
ready possess,  closely  related  to  the  facts 
of  the  story.  This  means  an  application 
of  going  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
Supposing  that  the  class  has  already 
studied  leaves,  we  introduce  such  ques- 
tions as  the  following:  What  kind  of 
leaves  did  we  bring  into  the  school  when 
we  were  studying  about  leaves?  Why 
did  you  choose  those?  Which  ones  were 
prettiest?  But  there  was  one  very  com- 
mon kind  of  a  leaf  that  you  never  thought 
of  bringing  in.  Can  you  think  what  it 
is?  The  tree  is  very  common.  You 
passed  it  by  each  time  without  noticing 
it.     Its   leaves    are    long    and   slender. 


They  can  prick.  Yes,  it  is  the  pine-tree. 
Did  you  ever  call  those  needles,  leaves? 
How  do  you  suppose  the  pine-tree  feels 
when  the  children  go  about  gathering 
pretty  leaves  and  don't  stop  to  look  at  it 
at  all?  Yes;  now  I  am  going  bo  tell  you 
-a  story  about  such  a  little  tree  that 
didn't  like  its  leaves.  The  tree  didn't 
stand  out  alone,  but  was  surrounded  by 
many  other  trees.  What  name  do  we 
give  to  such  a  great  lot  of  trees  together? 
A  wood  or  forest? 

<*Here  the  story  begins.  Should  it  be 
related  or  read?  My  preference  is  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  former,  for  the 
reason  that  any  audience,  just  like  a  class 
in  school,  prefers  to  be  talked  to  instead 
of  read  to.  Especially  with  children,  is 
it  necessary  that  the  eye  of  the  teacher 
be  free  from  a  text  in  order  to  hold  the 
attention  and  interest  well. 

^'During  the  progress  of  the  story,  not 
every  fact  need  be  told  the  class  simply; 
the  children  themselves,  knowing  the 
circumstances,  can  frequently  draw  con- 
clusions from  them,  and  thus  anticipate 
the  further  development.  The  principle 
of  self-activity  demands  that  this  de- 
veloping method  be  applied.  It  affords 
an  excellent  means  of  arousing  lively  in- 
terest and  thought.  For  example,  after 
the  tree  received  its  gold  leaves,  the  very 
fitting  question  may  be  asked,  <Was  the 
tree  now  in  any  danger  with  its  golden 
leaves?'  The  answer  will  contain  the 
main  thought  in  the  next  paragraph.  A 
similar  question,  after  the  glass  leaves 
are  granted,  reveals  the  thought  further. 

*<The  great  danger  with  most  teachers 
is  that  they  will  move  along  altogether 
too  rapidly.       A   good   majority  of  any 
class  of  six -year-old  children  should  relate 
the  story  well  when  it  is  finished.    In 
order  to  bring  about  such  a  result,  much 
time  must  be  spent  in  hearing  the  various 
children  relate  the  different  sections,  and 
frequent    reviews    from    the   beginning 
must  be  had.      Each  section  should  be 
related  a  number  of  times,  first  by  the 
abler  pupils,  then  by  the  duller  ones,  before 
another  should  be  taught.       If  this  pre- 
caution is  not  taken,  the  work  is  llkelj 
to  prove  very  unsatisfactory  in  the  end. 
The  training  the  child  receives,  in  con- 
nected  thinking  (for  one  thought  in  the 
story  must  suggest  to  him  the  next),  and 
in  the  use  of  good  language,  is  quite  ap- 
parent. 
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^<0f  course,  the  pupil  is  not  asked  to 
memorize  any  set  form  of  expression,  for 
then,  too  easily  the  thought  may  cease 
to  be  uppermost  in  his  mind;  he  is 
spending  too  much  of  his  energy  in  try- 
ing to  recall  certain  words.  The  thing 
that  is  desired,  is  that  he  may  be  so  in- 
terested in  the  thought  that  he  will 
hardly  be  conscious  that  he  is  using 
words  to  express  it. 

**As  we  happen  to  have  the  story  in 
verse  it  is  well,  after  the  children  can 
tell  it  in  their  way,  to  read  the  poem  to 
them,  in  order  to  let. them  see  how  nicely 
some  one  else  has  told  it.  Knowing  the 
thought  of  the  story  well,  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  direct  their  attention  mainly 
to  the  form  of  expression,  and  to  realize 
that  it  is  sometimes  very  pretty.  The 
latter  is  an  important  thought  for  them." 

Application. — What  was  it  that  the 
little  tree  wanted  very  much  ?  (A  dress 
finer  than  any  of  its  neighbors.) 
Had  the  tree  anything  to  make 
it  happy  ?  (Yes;  a  pleasant  home,  a 
loving  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
good  health,  and  plenty  of  food.)  How 
many  things  did  it  lack?  (One,  a  fine 
dress.)  Did  it  need  that?  But  what 
did  it  think  about,  all  the  time  ?  (The 
one  thing  that  it  wanted,  and  didn't  have. ) 
And  that  made  it  feel — ?  (Cross. )  And 
look—?  (Hateful.)  What  do  you  think 
of  a  little  tree  that,  instead  of  thiukiug 
of  the  many  things  it  had  to  make  it 
happy,  thought  only  of  one  thing  that  it 
did  not  have,  and  did  not  really  need  ? 
(It  was  very  foolish.) 

I  wonder  if  my  little  boys  and  girls  are 
never  like  this  tree.  What  have  you  to 
mcke  you  happy  ?  (Good  homes,  kind 
parents,  comfortable  clothing,  plenty  of 
food,  a  pleasant  school,  good  companions, 
bright  sunshine,  and  all  the  beautiful 
sights  out  of  doors,  and  a  great  many 
more  things  than  we  can  think  of  now.) 
Yet  with  all  these  are  you  always  happy? 
Maggie,  what  did  you  say  this  morning? 
(<'That  I  thought  it  was  too  bad,  mamma 
would't  let  me  go  home  with  Nina  to- 
night.") And  do  you  know  how  you  have 
looked  all  the  morning  ?  (Gross.)  Be- 
cause you  were  thinking  of  what  ?  (The 
one  thing  that  I  could  not  have,  or  could 
not  do.)  Of  what  might  you  have 
thought  instead  ?  (Of  all  the  good  things 
I  have.) 

When  we    feel    cross  about  the    one 


thing  that  we  cannot  have  or  cannot  do, 
what  had  we  better  do  ?  (Stop  thinking 
about  that  one  thing  and  think  about  the 
many  things  we  have  or  can  do.)  Shall 
we  try  it,  and  see  how  it  works?  If  you 
see  any  little  boy  or  girl  who  knows  this 
story  looking  cross,  just  ask  him  if  he 
remembers  the  little  pine-tree. 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry. 
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THE  LITTLE  PINB-TKEK. 

**Once  a  little  pine  tree, 

Id  the  forest  ways, 
Sadly  sighed  and  marmured. 

Thro'  the  summer  days. 
'I  am  clad  in  needles — 

Hateful  things! '  he  cried; 
*A1]  the  trees  about  me 

Laugh  in  scornful  pride. 
Broad  their  leaves  and  fair  to  see, 
Worthless  needles  cover  me. 

*Ah,  could  I  have  chosen. 

Then,  instead  of  these, 
Shining  leaves  should  crown  me. 

Shaming  all  the  trees. 
Broad  as  theirs  and  brighter. 

Dazzling  to  behold; 
All  of  gleaming  silver — 

Aye,  of  burnished  gold. 
Then  the  rest  would  weep  and  sigh; 
None  would  be  so  fine  as  I.' 

'*Slept  the  little  pine-tree 

When  the  night  came  down. 
While  the  leaves  he  wished  for 

Budded  on  his  crown. 
All  the  forest  wondered, 

At  the  dawn,  to  see 
What  a  golden  fortune 

Decked  this  little  tree. 
Then  he  sang  and  laughed  aloud; 
Glad  was  he  and  very  proud. 

'*Foolish  little  pine-treel 

At  the  close  of  day. 
Thro*  the  gloomy  twilight, 

Came  a  thief  that  way. 
Soon  the  treasure  vanished; 

Sighed  the  pine,  '  Alas! 
Would  that  I  had  chosen 

Leaves  of  crystal  glass.* 
Long  and  bitterly  he  wept. 
But  with  night  again  ^e  slept. 

*'61adly  at  the  dawning. 

Did  he  wake  to  find 
That  the  gentle  fairies 

Had  again  been  kind. 
Now  his  blazing  crystals 

Hit  the  morning  air; 
Never  had  the  forest 

Seen  a  sight  so  fair. 
Then  a  driving  storm  did  pass 
And  the  leaves  were  shattered  glass. 


It 


Humbly  said  the  pine-tree, 
*I  have  learned  'tis  best 

Not  to  wish  for  fortunes 
Fairer  than  the  rest. 
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Glad  were  I,  and  thankful, 

If  I  might  be  seen, 
Like  the  trees  about  me, 

Clad  in  tender  green.* 
Once  again  he  slumbered,  sad; 
Once  again  his  wish  he  had. 

*'Broad  his  leaves,  and  fragrant; 

Rich  were  they,  and  fine, 
Till  a  goat  at  noon-day 

Halted  there  to  dine. 
Then  her  kids  came  nipping 

Round  the  little  tree; 
All  his  leaves  could  scarcely 

Make  a  meal  for  three. 
Every  tender  bud  was  nipped. 
Every  branch  and  twig  was  stripped. 

**Then  the  wretched  pine-tree 

Cried  in  deep  despair, 
'Would  I  had  my  needles; 

They  were  green  and  fair. 
Never  would  I  change  them,* 

Sighed  the  little  tree, 
*Just  as  nature  gave  them 

They  were  best  for  me.* 
Then  he  slept,  and  waking  found. 
All  his  needles  safe  and  sound.** 

-^TirarulcUed  in  SL  NichoUu. 


Sug^stions  for  Teachers. 

It  is  so  easy  for  teachers  to  fall  into 
bad  habits!  One  of  these  is  << keeping 
in  "  after  school.  Once  begun,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  escape.  Where  it  is 
practiced,  the  scholars  grow  careless  and 
lazy.  They  feel  that  it  matters  little 
whether  they  do  their  work  in  school  or 
after.  Their  thoughts  are  easily  dis- 
tracted; they  become  absent-minded,  or 
mischievous.  The  teacher  overtaxes  her 
strength,  in  that  her  day's  work  is  pro- 
longed. The  time  for  rest  or  to-mor- 
row's preparation  is  given  to  completing 
tasks  which  should  have  been  done  dur- 
ing the  session.  Generally,  these  teach- 
ers do  much  night-work.  They  look 
worn  and  worried.  They  feel  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  their  teaching,  but 
if  they  see  the  difficulty,  they  seem  pow- 
erless to  overcome  it. 

Another  habit  which  is  equally  disas- 
trous both  to  school  and  to  teacher,  is 
«« losing  one's  temper."  A  teacher  who 
governs  by  constant  exhibitions  of  tem- 
per, ruins  her  disposition,  her  nervous 
system,  and  last,  but  not  least,  her  face. 
Every  day  she  finds  it  easier  to  grow 
angry,  and  she  thinks  that  her  school 
thinks  she  means  nothing  unless  she  ac- 
companies her  words  with  a  glare  or  a 
scowl.     There  is  a  feeling  of  antagonism 


between  teacher  and  pupils,  which  is 
noticeable  to  all  who  enter  the  room. 

Too  much  forbidding  is  wrong.  With 
this,  is  generally  found  the  teacher  who 
puts  temptation  in  the  way  of  her  girls 
and  boys.  Just  here  it  is,  that  the 
thoughtful,  conscientious  teacher,  who 
has  a  care  for  the  morals  of  her  school, 
excels  any  who  are  superior  instructors, 
but  lack  in  this  regard. 

The  habit  of  using  corporal  punishment 
is  wrong.  In  many  schools  this  has  been 
prohibited.  It  is  well  that  it  has,  for  it 
has  been  proved  that  all  schools,  no  mat- 
ter how  difficult,  can  be  controlled  with- 
out it.  Therefore,  even  if  permitted  to 
resort  to  this  punishn>ent,  the  conquest 
is  greater  where  it  is  not  used. 

Lastly,  we  say  to  all  teachers,  watch 
carefully  the  morals  of  those  whom  you 
control  and  instruct.  Do  not  shirk  your 
responsibility.  You  have  splendid  op- 
portunities for  learning  the  nature  of 
each  one's  thoughts.  You  know  who 
have  the  advantage  of  careful  training  at 
home,  and  who  are  left  to  come  up  as 
they  can.  You  can  learn  the  associates 
and  the  tendencies  of  each.  A  wise 
word,  aptly  spoken,  a  little  careful  con- 
sideration, a  display  of  tact,  make  the 
thoughts  of  your  pupils  purer,  their  lives 
better,  and  you  yourself  are  better  and 
stronger  for  the  efforts  you  have  made. 

Blanche  LovERiDaB, 
Waukegan,  111. 

[Our  correspondent  says  excellent  thlngt 
here,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  subscribe  fully 
to  all  she  says  about  corporal  punishment^ 
Ed.1 


*<  Ichthyology  is  that  branch  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  the  internal  and  external 
structure  of  fishes,  their  mode  of  life,  and 
their  distribution  in  time  and  space." 
Just  stop  a  minute  and  think  what  this 
definition  means.  What  do  you  really 
know  of  the  internal  structure,  that  you 
could  point  out  to  an  inquirer?  What 
do  you  really  know  of  the  mode  of  life  of 
a  fish?  What  do  you  really  know  of 
their  distribution  in  time  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  in  space  in  the  waters  of  the 
earth?  Think  of  a  fish  and  what  you 
know  of  it.  Do  you  know  all  you  want 
to  know  about  it?  If  you  do  not  and 
really  want  to  know  something  of  it,  then 
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open  your  eyes  and  see  what  is  to  be  seen 
in  a  fish. 

External  Farts, — Head,  trunk,  tail, 
and  fins.  Note  the  shape  of  the  fish  as  a 
^whole.  In  general,  it  is  spindle-shaped. 
Do  you  know  of  a  fish  that  is  not  spin- 
dle-shaped? Tell  about  it.  Show  a  pic- 
ture of  it.  Have  you  seen  or  read  of 
fish  that  have  strange  forms?  If  so, 
what  are  they?  Tell  something  worth 
'  listening  to  about  them. 

Do  the  habits  of  the  fish  give  it  its 
shape?  What  is  the  shape  of  fish  that 
live  at  the  bottom  of  streams,  as  the  cat- 
fish? Ask  some  one  who  has  been  fish- 
ing whether  he  has  to  bait  with  a  special 
kind  of  bait  for  a  certain  kind  of  fish,  as 
the  cat-fish.  Ask  him  what  he  uses  for 
bait.  Does  he  fish  deeper  in  the  water 
for  a  cat-fish  than  for  some  other  kinds? 
Why  does  the  fish  take  the  bait — because 
he  sees  it,  or  does  he  smell  it? 

Can  you  tell  the  male  from  the  female 
at  sight?  Do  the  young  fish  have  the 
same  form, color, and  habits  as  the  adult? 
Does  the  fish  sleep?  What  gives  the  fish 
its  color?  Does  it  change  colors  when 
dying?  Is  the  color  in  the  scales  or  in 
the  skin?  Why  does  a  fish  come  to  the 
top  of  the  water  when  dead?  Why  does 
a  dead  fish  float  with  its  back  down?  Is 
a  dead  fish  good  to  eat?  How  would 
you  drown  a  fish?  What  fish  have  you 
caught?  What  kinds  of  fish  are  found  in 
the  streams  near  you?  Write  up  all  you 
know  about  the  time  you  went  a  fishing. 
What  did  you  see  in  the  stream  besides 
fish? 

Teachers,  you  can  buy  a  fish  or  a  few 
of  them  at  least,  from  the  butcher  in  the 
nearest  town,  for  .about  eight  cents  a 
pound.  We  use  the  «<Ciscos."  They 
weigh  about  one-half  pound  each.  We 
have  two  fish  for  each  pupil.  One  for 
two  pupils  will  answer  for  this  study  of  the 
fish.  It  will  be  better  if  you  can  go  with 
the  boys  and  girls  and  help  catch  the  fish^ 
You  can  go  after  school  or  on  some  Sat- 
urday. You  will  have  lots  of  fun.  You 
will  really  see  the  boys  and  girls  more  as 
they  are,  in  one  day's  'fishing  than  in 
weeks  of  study  as  you  see  them  in  the 
school-room. 

The  ffecfd. — Note  the  shape  of  the 
bead.  Note  its  size  as  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  body.  How  does  its  head 
compare  in  shape  and  sise  with  other 


fish  you  know?  How  do  you  account  for 
this  difference? 

The  Mouth, — Note  the  shape  and  size 
of  its  mouth.  What  does  the  shape  of 
the  mouth  have  to  do  with  the  food  it 
eats?  Make  a  record  or  drawings  of  the 
kinds  of  mouths  you  know  of,  in  the  fish 
you  have  seen.  Open  its  mouth  and  note 
how  it  looks  on  the  inside.  What  do  you 
see  in  it?  Are  there  any  teeth?  If  so, 
where  are  they?  How  many?  .do  you 
know  of  fish  that  do  not  have  teeth? 
Name  them  and  tell  how  they  get  along 
without  them.  Has  the  fish  a  tongue? 
How  is  it  attached?  What  color  is  it? 
Are  there  any  teeth  on  it? 

Gills, — How  many  gills  do  you  find? 
What  is  their  color?  How  are  they  at- 
tached to  the  inside  of  the  mouth?  How 
is  the  water  forced  over  them?  What  is 
there  in  the  water  that  the  fish  must 
have? 

Teacher,  here  is  your  opportunity  to 
explain  respiration  in  our  own  bodies. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  tell  your  boys  and 
girls  some  things.  They  can  understand 
and  appreciate  them.  In  after  years, 
they  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed  for 
giving  their  young  lives  something  more 
than  the  mere  memorizing -of  text-books. 

What  fish  have  '<  barbels?"  What  is 
their  use? 

The  Nostrils. — Note  their  size,  shape, 
number,  and  position.  Do  they  open 
into  the  mouth? 

The  Ears, — Can  you  find  the  ears?  If 
not,  then  ask  the  teacher  to  show  you 
where  they  are.  Teacher,  explain  to  the 
pupils  why  the  fish  has  no  external  ear. 

The  Eyes. — Note  their  size,  shape, 
number,  and  position.  Record  all  you 
see,  and  all  that  any  other  boy  or  girl 
can  see. 

The  Fins, — Note  the  number,  position, 
shape,  size,  and  consistence  of  the  paired 
fins.  They  correspond  to  the  four  limbs 
of  the  higher  animals.  Compare  the 
front  pair  of  fins  with  your  arms.  What 
have  you  in  your  arm  that  the  fish  does 
not  have  in  its  fin?  Why  this  diflfer- 
ence? 

Note  the  unpaired  fins.  How  many 
of  them?  Where  are  they?  Note  the 
same  things  for  them  as  for  the  paired 
fins.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  paired 
fins?  Of  the  unpaired  ones?  Are  the 
paired  fins  used  to  propel  the  fish  in 
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swimming  or  to  act  as  a  guide  or  <«r ud- 
der?" Just  how  does  the  fish  use  its  tail 
aad  fins  to  propel  it  through  the  water? 

Observe  a  live  fish,  and  see  just  ex- 
actly how  it  does  move.  People  look 
but  they  do  not  see  what  is  about  them. 
Look  long  enough  to  see  what  you  are 
looking  at,  and  you  will  learn  really  to 
see  what  is  about  you. 

The  Skin, — Is  it  naked  or  covered  with 
scales?  What  fish  that  you  know  are 
covered  with  scales?  What  ones  are 
covered  with  a  smooth  skin?  Does  the 
eel  have  scales?  Select  one  row  of  scales 
and  count  them  from  the  head  to  the  tail 
fin.  How  many  of  them  do  you  find? 
See  how  many  rows  there  are  around  the 
fish.  Now  calculate  the  number  on  the 
fish.  Does  a  fish  have  more  scales  than 
a  bird  has  feathers?  Are  the  scales  of 
different  sizes  and  shapes  on  different 
parts  of  the  body? 

Just  how  is  a  scale  inserted  in  the 
skin?  Hold  a  scale  up  to  the  light  and 
see  its  structure  and  color.  See  how 
many  colors  you  can  get  by  turning  the 
scale  in  the  light.  Do  you  get  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow?  Compare  a  scale 
with  a  feather.  Do  they  have  anything 
in  common?  If  so,  what  is  it?  See  if 
you  can  find  the  ** lateral  line"  running 
along  the  side  of  the  fish.  Can  you  see 
any  use  it  may  have  for  the  fish? 

The  Internal  Structure, — So  far  you 
have  studied  only  the  external  parts  of 
the  fish.  Open  the  fish  with  a  sharp 
pocket  knife  along  the  ventral  side.  At 
first  you  may  be  confused  and  not  know 
what  you  are  looking  at.  Never  mind. 
You  will  soon  be  able  to  pick  out  readily 
any  part  of  the  fish. 

If  the  fish  is  a  female,  you  may  find  a 
mass  of  little  rounded  pellets  filling  the 
greater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
These  are  the  roe,  spawn,  or  eggs  of  the 
fish.  Note  whether  they  are  enclosed  in 
a  sac  or  are  loose  in  the  body  cavity. 
Note  their  shape,  size,  color,  and  con- 
sistence. Form  some  idea  of  their  num- 
ber. Wash  out  the  eggs  and  look  care- 
fully for  the  digestive  organs.  Thrust  a 
pine  stick  into  the  mouth  and  down  to 
the  stomach  of  the  fish.  Note  carefully 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  stomach.  What 
is  in  it?  Is  the  inside  smooth,  or  is  it 
ringed?  Do  you 'find  little  sacs  or  pouches 
connected  with  the  intestines  near  the 


stomach?     If  so,  what  are  they?  (Coeca.) 
Teacher,  tell  what  these  are  for. 

Trace  the  intestines  back  to  the  vent. 
What  is  their  color,  size,  and  shape? 
How  are  they  held  together?  How  does 
the  entire  length  of  the  intestines  com- 
pare with  the  length  of  the  fish? 

The  Air 'bladder, — Remove  the  intes- 
tines, or  better,  lay  them  aside,  but  leave 
them  attached  to  the  side-  of  the  fish. 
Look  at  the  large  sac  along  the  back. 
What  is  its  shape,  color,  and  size?  Care- 
fully remove  it  from  the  body  of  the  fish 
and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  Do  you  know  of 
any  uses  of  the  air-bladder  of  a  fish? 
What  is  isinglass?  From  what  fish  is  it 
obtained? 

The  Kidneys, — Immediately  above  the 
air-bladder,  you  will  find  a  dark  mass 
running  along  the  backbone;  this  is  the 
kidney  of  the  fish.  Can  you  find  an 
opening  from  it?  Does  the  fish  have  a 
bladder? 

Note  a  very  smooth,  shiny  membrane 
lining  the  inside  of  the  body.  This  is 
the  peritoneum.  We  have  a  similar  lin- 
ing in  our  bodies.  See  your  physiology 
for  its  uses. 

The  Liver, — In  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body,  look  for  the  liver.  Note  its  color, 
shape,  size,  consistence,  and  position. 
If  the  fish  is  a  large  one,  trace  the  blood 
vessels  to  and  from  the  liver. 

Now  make  a  list  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans of  the  fish  and  compare  them  in  as 
many  ways  as  you  can  with  the  digestive 
organs  in  our  own  body  as  you  have  read 
of  them  in  your  physiology. 

The  Heart, —l^eskr  the  front  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  look  for  a  small  reddish- 
brown  organ — the  heart.  See  if  you  can 
find  a  loose  sac  around  it — the  pericar- 
dium. Inside  this  is  one  auricle  and  one 
ventricle  that  make  up  the  heart  of  the 
fish.  A  little  in  front  of  the  heart  is  the 
arterial  bulb.  Now  trace  forward  from 
this  bulb  the  artery  to  the  gills.  Take 
a  good  look  at  the  heart  and  note  all  you 
can  of  its  shape,  size,  color,  and  consist- 
ence. 

See  if  you  can  trace  the  branching 
blood  vessels  to  the  fringes  In  the  gills. 
Can  you  trace  the  minute  blood  vessels 
from  the  gills  to  the  larger  blood  vessels 
carrying  the  blood  oyer  the  body? 

If  you  have  noted  carefully  the  heart 
of  the  fish,  you  will  see  that  the  heart  of 
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a  fish  is  only  a  half-heart  as  compared  to 
Our  own,  which  consists  of  two  auricles 
and  two  ventricles. 

What  is  the  color  of  the  blood  in  the 
fish?  Are  there  any  animals  that  have 
white  blood?  Green  blood?  Are  there 
any  animals  that  you  know  that  do  not 
have  any  heart  or  blood  vessels?  What 
is  blood  for?  How  can  we  have  healthy 
blood? 

The  Muscles  and  Locomotion, — If  you 
will  carefully  take  off  some  of  the  skin  of 
a  fish,  you  can  see  bow  the  muscles  are 
arranged  on  the  sides  of  the  body  so 
that  the  fish  has  such  a  powerful  means 
of  locomotion. 

TheRibs, — Pick  away  a  little  of  the 
flesh  that  ^  covers  the  ribs  and  examine 
them.  How  many  do  you  find  on  each 
side?  Are  they  hollow  or  solid  through- 
out? Are  they  connected  to  a  breast- 
bone as  in  our  bodies,  or  are  they  free? 
Does  the  fish  have  a  breast-bone? 

Now  examine  two  or  more  of  the  ver- 
tebrae to  which  the  ribs  are  attached. 
What  is  their  shape?  How  are  they 
fastened  together?  Are  the  ends  hol- 
lowed out?  (Concave  at  each  end.)  Now 
do  you  see  anything  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  vertebrae  that  will  give  the  fish 
gireat  movement  of  the  body  from  side  to 
side  and  thus  propel  it  through  the 
water? 

Now  sum  up  your  study  of  the  fish  and 
see  what  you  can  write  that  is  worth 
reading  on  each  of  the  following  points: 
The  form,  size,  color,  and  habits  of  the 
fish.  How  and  where  caught.  Its  head 
and  what  you  find  in  it.  The  fins,  scales, 
skin,  muscles,  and  the  bony  skeleton. 
All  about  the  internal  organs.  When 
you  have  finished  your  description,  look 
it  over  very  critically  and  see  if  you  have 
left  out  anything  that  some  other  boy  or 
girl  might  think  of.  If  you  have,  revise 
your  work  and  put  it  all  in.  Have  you 
used  capital  letters  where  you  should? 
Is  your  paper  nice  and  clean?  Did  you 
put  in  any  drawings?  Have  you  done 
your  best  f 

AN   OFFER. 

I  will  give  $2  to  the  boy  or  girl  that 
will  send  me  the  best  description  of  the 
fish.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 
Send  to  me  by  the  1st  of  June,  1894. 
This  offer  is  open  only  to  those  grades 
where  zoology  is  not  regularly  taught  as 

—3 


a   text-book  study.      Try  it,    boys   and 
girls,  it  will  do  you  good. 

L.  S.  Dauohbrty, 

Ottawa,  111. 

[Mr.  Daugherty*s  ofiPer  is  made  in  good  faith. 
Prepare  some  careful  papers  and  send  them  to 
him.  Also,  go  and  catch  one  or  more  fish. 
Study  them  carefully,  as  he  suggests,  and  then 
write  to  him  and  tell  him  what  you  see. — Ed.] 


A  Terrible  Fact. 

There  are  a  thousand  children  in  this 
city  now  growing  headlong  into  the  crim- 
inal ranks.  One  hundred  will  soon  gradu- 
ate as  regular  professionals.  The  little 
ones  that  are  just  now  beginning  to  steal 
lead  pipes,  chickens,  geese  and  ducks, 
will  soon  commence  breaking  through 
windows  and  doors,  tapping  tills  and 
drawers,  and  so  on  to  full-fledged  jail 
birds.  Then,  again,  are  not  the  drunken, 
the  sottish,  the  vicious,  and  depraved 
generally,  schooling  their  classes  with 
alarming  success? 

To  organize  under  the  law  and  take 
these  children  out  of  all  the  haunts  of 
vice  and  iniquity  is  clearly  and  plainly 
the  duty  of  the  people  of  this  city.  Shall 
it  be  done?  Shall  crime  be  diminished? 
Shall  these  unfortunate  children  of  vice 
be  rescued?  What  answer  shall  we  give? 
— Supt  J,  M.  Oreenwoodf  School  Report^ 


It  Kakes  V%  Tired. 

This  is  not  slang;  it  tells  a  simple  fact, 
in  the  simplest  language.  But  vohat 
makes  us  tired?  Why,  the  stuff  about 
percentage,  that  we  read  in  the  educa- 
tional journals.  Recently  we  found  in 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely  circu- 
lated, a  batch  of  four  communications  on 
the  subject,  from  which  we  take  some  ex- 
tracts. 

1.  I  divide  the  process  into  three  parts:  (1) 
What  P.  is.  (2)  Its  representation.  (3)  Other 
forms  turned  into  P.  forms. 

(1  <&  2)  I  use  the  silver  dollar  and  copper 
cents  very  briefly;  then  I  turn  to  a  stick  of 
wood  which  is  divided  into  100  inches.  (I  use 
other  things,  but  the  stick  is  my  main  reli- 
ance.) I  think  it  Important  to  have  something 
that  can  be  handled  as  well  as  seen,  A  pupil 
stands  at  the  blackboard,  holds  the  stick,  and 
writes,  for  example,  7  inches  =  7-100  =  7  per 
cent,  and  so  on;  then  another,  and  another. 

2.  To  teach  percentage  and  have  it  under- 
stood is  not  easy.    I  used  to  think  I  did  it 
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when  the  definitions  were  learned.  Now  I 
make  It  as  objective  as  possible. 

A  Jar  of  100  beans  is  brought  in  and  ten  ta- 
ken out,  for  example.  A  pupil  writes  ten 
beans=10-100=.10=10  per  cent;  thus  many 
examples  are  written.  They  learn  that  10  per 
cent  means  ten  hundredths, 

But  10  per  cent  of  37>i  is  not  so  easy  of  com- 
prehension, I  found.  I  turned  out  50  beans 
and  proceeded.  A  pupil  writes,  10  beans  is 
10-50=1-6=100-5=20  per  cent. 

3.  I  had  100  small  blocks  made,  and  piled 
them  up  in  a  square  form  on  the  table,  and 
gave  problems  1q  representing  10,  20, 30,  40,  50, 
60,  etc.,  thus  10  are  10-100=10  per  cent,  tell- 
ing them  that  per  cent  Is  only  another  name 
for  hundredths.     Many  problems  followed. 

Then  I  took  50  blocks,  and  they  learned  that 
5-50=10-100=10  per  cent,  and  so  on.  Then  I 
took  25  blocks,  and  gave  problems. 

4.  I  prefer  the  Analyiicand  Equjaiion  Method, 
What  is  25  per  cont  of  48  desks? 

100  per  cent=48  desks. 

1  per  cent  =1-100  of  48  desks. 

25  per  cent  =25X.48  desks=12  desks. 

Here  base  is  given,  and  25  of  the  100  equ-al 
parts.  The  moment  the  pupil  realizes  that 
the  base  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts — one  of 
which  Is  1  per  cent,  his  old  train  of  thought  at 
once  runs  to  analysis. 

If  25  per  cent  of  a  number  of  desks  is  12 
desks,  what  is  the  number?  25  per  cent=12 
desks. 

1  per  cent=l-25  of  12  desks= 12-25  desks. 

The  paper  from  which  these  precious 
morsels  are  taken  has  much  to  say  about 
the  nev)  education.  It  is  pretty  evident 
that  some  of  its  correspondents  need  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  a  new  educa- 
tion in  this  bugbear  of  percentage.  Can- 
not No.  2  make  his  pupil  '^understand/' 
without  any  circumlocution,  that  one- 
tenth  of  37^  is  3.75?  If  he  cannot,  he 
would  do  well  to  go  back  to  the  principle 
of  notation.  Why  the  long  gabble  of  No. 
4,  involving  the  falsehood  that  **100  % 
=48  desks?'*  Does  not  his  pupil  know 
that  one- fourth  of  48  desks  is  12  desks? 
What  need  of  any  more  talk? 

We  recently  declined  to  publish  a  com- 
munication from  a  friend,  on  the  subject 
of  percentage.  It  involved  the  same  false 
statement  that  *aOO  %  =  etc. ;"  it  talked 
of  hase^  rate,  etc,  using  symbols  for  the 
same.  It  gave  formulas  for  the  three  or 
four  «*cases,"  etc.  Why  all  this  weari- 
some stuff?  As  we  have  said  before, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  new  in  per- 
centage. One  who  understands  the  deci- 
mal system,  and  fractions,  common  and 
decimal,  has  all  he  needs  to  solve  any 
problem  in  percentage,  to  solve  it  under- 
standingly,  and  in  the  briefest  way. 


This  cumbrous,  mechanical  round-about 
work  tires  us,  it  is  true;  but  what  does  it 
do  for  the  children?  B.  C.  H. 


The  Child  and  the  Colt. 

Stranger,  if  thou  wouldst  know  the 
source  of  our  boasting,  keep  away  from 
the  children  and  go  thou  to  the  colt;  see 
the  master  patting  him,  standing  off  and 
looking  upon  him  with  a  tender  eye. 
Then  thou  canst  know  why  **  The  most 
distinguished  citizen  of  Kentucky  is  a 
horse. " 


«  «  » 


The  chances  for  the  child  ever  to  occupy 
in  the  Kentuckian's  heart  the  affectk)n- 
ate  place  now  held  by  the  colt  are  not 
good.  The  boy  can  not  be  taught  to  run 
a  mile  in  1 :39,  nor  the  girl  to  trot  it  in 
2:07.  Speed  is  everything,  and  though 
the  Kentucky  boy — to  say  nothing  of  the 
girl — is  rather  fast,  he  has  not  reached 
the  required  gait. 


«  «  « 


Stables  and  sulkies  and  jockeys  cost 
too  much  to  leave  a  fair  allowance  for 
school-houses  and  books  and  teachers. 
We  weigh  well  the  merits  of  the  jockey, 
for  he  must  train  the  precious  colt;  but 
it  matters  little  who  the  teacher  is,  for 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  train  a  child, 
and  what's  a  child?  A  child  can't  eat 
blue- grass. — The  Southern  School  {Ky.) 


A  DiscuBBion  of  the  *'Gommitt«e  of  Ten^' 

on  Arithmetic. 

The  report  of  the  **Committee  of  Ten," 
concerning  mathematics,  says  '<tbat  a 
radical  change  in  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic is  necessary,"  and  offers  the  rec- 
ommendation **thatthe  course  in  arith- 
metic be  at  once  abridged  and  enriched; 
abridged  by  omitting  those  subjects 
which  perplex  and  exhaust  the  pupil 
without  really  affording  any  valuable 
mental  discipline,  and  enriched  by  a 
greater  number  of  exercises  in  simple, 
and  in  the  solution  of  concrete,  prob- 
lems." It  seems  well  to  do  this.  With 
reference  to  myself  as  a  pupil,  the  day  is 
not  remembered  when  numbers  were 
taught  in  any  form  without  a  book  in  the 
hand  of  the  pupil.  The  class  was  not  taught 
the  combinations;  the  tables  were  mem- 
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orized.  Definitions,  some  of  which  did 
not  define,  were  studied  to  be  remem- 
bered; their  clear  understanding  did  not 
appear.  For  the  first  nine  years  of 
school  life,  arithmetic  was  assigned  each 
year.  Thereafter,  other  branches  of 
mathematics  were  taken  as  the  course 
demanded.  Very  often  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  class  that  the  next  lesson  was  but 
a  repetition  of  things  well  known.  Titee 
valuable  to  us  was  lost  here.  In  many 
places,  it  is  much  the  same  to-day.  If 
some  other  kind  of  mathematical  exer- 
cises had  been  carried  on,  I  am  sure 
the  work  would  have  been  very  fascin- 
ating. A  healthy,,  vigorous  pupil  de- 
mands something  new,  if  he  is  to  be  kept 
industrious.  At  this  stage,  the  simple 
drawing  of  forms  would  be  a  helpful 
stimulus.  The  importance  of  drill  work 
in  rapid  and  accurate  reckoning  cannot 
be  over  estimated.  This  is  one  particular 
by  which  the  work  in  arithmetic  can  be 
enriched.  More  attention  should  be  paid 
to  mental  arithmetic,  a  feature  very 
much  neglected  to-day. 

In  most  schools,  the  study  of  numbers 
is  begun  very  soon  after  the  admission  of 
the  six-year-old.  Is  there  not  too  much 
attention  given  to  arithmetic?  In  a 
child's  school  life,  more  hours  are  given 
to  the  study  of  arithmetic  than  to  any 
other  branch.  Is  not  the  nlimber  work 
begun  too  early?  Cannot  the  course  be 
abridged  and  enriched  by  delaying  the 
time  for  commencing  numbers,  and  by 
devoting  fewer  hours  to  the  study? 

In  my  experience,  other  things  being 
equal,  children  who,  for  certain  causes, 
have  not  taken  up  arithmetic  as  early  as 
some  others,  have  been  observed  to  ad- 
vance  as  rapidly,  and  to  receive  as  much 
discipline,  and  to  understand  the  under- 
lying  principles  as  well. 

The  report  refers  to  subjects  which 
may  be  omitted  because  they  have  but 
little  practical  value  to  young  and  inex- 
perienced minds.  It  also  says  <<that  the  . 
teaching  of  these  subjects  serves  no  use- 
ful purpose  at  the  present  time."  Cube 
rooty  compound  proportion,  duodecimals, 
are  mentioned  as  examples.  In  my  own 
judgment  and  practice,  there  are  some 
subjects  in  common-school  arithmetic 
which,  without  injury  to  the  pupil,  may 
be  omitted  entirely;  and  others,  perhaps, 
which  may  be  but  lightly  touched  upon. 
So  many  leave  the  schools  before  reach- 


ing the  high-school,  that  it  seems  wise  to 
concentrate  the  time  and  mental  strength 
of  the  pupil  upon  the  most  simple  and 
practical  points,  and  to  reserve  the  more 
difficult  topics  for  older  pupils  and  more 
advanced  departments. 

Concerning  the  mission  of  certain  sub- 
jects, there  is  but  little^ use  outside  of 
the  school-room  for  compound  denomin- 
ate numbers.  In  some  respects, the  faith- 
ful study  of  compound  proportion  is  a 
good  help  to  reason,  if  the  plan  of  analy- 
sis be  followed.  Men  in  practical  life 
want  to  obtain  results  quickly  and  accu- 
rately. Cause  and  effect  is  easily  under- 
stood and  answers  practical  purposes 
very  well.  Bank  discount  and  stocks 
may  well  be  omitted.  The  banks  do 
not  use  the  methods  we  teach,  and  but 
few  of  us  have  any  need  **  to  dabble  in 
stocks. " 

The  report  properly  says,  that  *»the 
pupil  may,  after  much  conjecturing,  be 
able  to  solve  many  problems  in  banking, 
exchange,  insurance,  and  custom-bouse 
business.  But  until  he  is  brought  into 
actual  contact  with  the  business  itself, 
he  can  form  no  clear  conception  of  what 
it  all  means,  or  what  are  the  uses  of,  or 
applications  of,  the  problems  he  is  solving. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  once 
brought  face  to  face  with  business  as  an 
actuality;  when  for  the  first  time  he  be- 
comes a  depositor  in  a  savings  bank,  or  a 
purchaser  of  shares  in  a  corporation,  he 
will  find  all  the  arithmetic  necessary  for 
his  purposes  to  be  interest,  discount,  and 
percentage.  The  conceptions  which  he 
vainly  endeavored  to  master  by  recita- 
tions from  a  text- book  take  their  places 
in  his  mind  with  hardly  the  necessity  of 
an  effort  on  his  part. "  Cube  root  is  valu- 
able in  one  particular — good  for  teachers 
upon  examination. 

Profit  and  Loss  as  a  help  to  mental  dis- 
cipline has  its  uses.  In  the  common 
schools,  much  attention  and  time  upon 
progression,  series, equation  of  payments, 
alligation,  and  duodecimals,  is  time  and 
effort  largely  wasted.  Let  this  work  be 
done  in  the  higher  schools. 

It  is  urged  by  many  that  if  the  subjects 
mentioned  above  are  taught  and  wholly 
forgotten,  a  valuable  mental  discipline 
is  acquired  by  the  efforts  made  to  mas- 
ter them.  In  reply  to  this  the  conference 
wisely  admits  <<that  considered  in  itself, 
this  discipline  has  a  certain  value,  it  feels 
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that  such  a  discipline  is  greatly  inferior 
to  that  which  may  be  gained  by  a  differ- 
ent class  of  exercises,  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  a  really  improving  discipline 
that-  lifting  exercises  in  an  ill- ventilated 
room  bear  to  games  in  the  open  air." 
The  following  illustration  is  apt  :  <'The 
movements  of  a  race- horse  afford  a  better 
model  of  improving  exercise  than  those 
of  the  ox  in  the  treadmill." 

To  what  subjects  in  arithmetic  should 
attention  be  given,  if  so  many  are  to  be 
omitted  ?  The  first  principles  should  be 
well  taught.  The  fundamental  operations 
are  too  often  lightly  passed  over.  Addi- 
tion is  merely  touched.  This  is  some- 
thing used  every  day,  and  too  much  em- 
phasis cannot  be  placed  upon  it.  Special 
attention  is  urged  upon  factoring,  frac- 
tions, the  common  tables — omitting  all 
obsolete  forms,  land-surveys,  board- 
measure,  measure  of  lines  and  distances, 
construction  of  walls,  excavations,  farm 
and  workshop  arithmetic — such  as  plas- 
tering, painting,  fencing,  lathing,  shing- 
ling, etc.  Such  work  is  practical  and 
always  interests  the  boy;  perhaps,  the 
girl.  Work  in  decimals,  interest — not 
the  so-called  problems — percentage,  ali- 
quot parts,  ordinary  discount.  Involution 
and  evolution,  are  practical. 

As  to  fractions,  there  is  too  much  time 
spent  in  solving  problems  involving  large 
denominators.  The  small  fractions,  i, 
ii  i,  ii  t,  i,  tVi  and  tVi  are  in  daily  use  in 
business.  But  few  fractions  with  larger 
denominators  are  used.  Very  frequent 
drills  upon  these  fractions  and  upo6 
problems  involving  them  are  necessary, 
especially  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
In  this  way,  the  study  of  arithmetic  may 
be  enriched.  **The  scholar  should  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  performing  cor- 
rectly and  rapidly  the  four  fundamental 
operations  with  integers,  fractions,  and 
decimals. " 

Quoting  further  from  the  report,  **The 
course  in  arithmetic  thus  mapped  out 
should  begin  about  the  age  of  six  years,  and 
be  completed  at  the  end  of  the  grammar 
school  course,  say  about  the  thirteenth 
year  of  age. "  On  account  of  the  child's 
immaturity  and  inexperience,  .1  do  not 
see  how  arithmetic  may  be  completed  in 
his  thirteenth  year,  if  by  completion  is 
meant  a  final  leave-taking  of  the  study. 
Ordinary  children  are  certainly  not  able  to 
do  this.  It  is  advisable  to  introduce  alge- 


bra at  this  time,  and  defer  arithmetic  un- 
til some  time  later,  or  carry  both  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  now  done  in  our 
schools  just  preceding  entrance  into  the 
high  school  and  the  plan  works  well. 
Classes  often  grow  tired  of  arithmetic 
and  eagerly  take  up  algebra.  The  love 
for  mathematical  study  is  heightened,  and 
the  work  pursued  wiih  increasing  zeal. 

It  is  recommended  that  formal  algebra 
be  taken  up  in  the  fourteenth  year;  also, 
that  certain  features,  as  the  explanation 
of  the  signs  in  some  operations  and  the 
binomial  theorem,  be  omitted  until  a  re- 
view is  made.  Let  us  proceed  slowly  in  alge- 
bra, giving  at  least  nine  months  and  per- 
haps twelve  months  to  the  work.  I  am  glad 
to  note  the  following:  Oral  exercises  in 
algebra,  similar  to  those  in  what  is  called 
<*mental  arithmetic"  are  recommended. 
Such  exercises  are  particularly  helpful  in 
conducting  brief  and  rapid  reviews. 
Quickness  and  accuracy  in  both  oral  and 
written  work  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 
This  will  prove  very  valuable  to  the  pu- 
pil in  the  way  of  mental  discipline.  The 
time  allowed  to  students  preparing  to 
enter  college  is  five  hours  per  week  during 
the  first  year,  and  an  average  of  two  and 
one-half  hours  per  week  the  two  follow- 
ing years. 

The  conference  recommends  further 
that  geometrical  knowledge  begin  in  the 
kindergarten  or  in  the  primary  grades; 
that  the  child  gain  familiarity  with  geo- 
metrical figures  and  forms,  plane  and 
solid,  and  that  he  should  handle,  draw, 
measure,  and  model  them.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  in  the  early  years  of  the  pri- 
mary school,  this  work  can  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  course  of  draw- 
ing and  modeling,  without  hinderance  to 
any  other  work.  To  do  this  would  cer- 
tainly enrich  the  work  in  mathematics 
and  create  an  interest  unknown  to  many 
of  us;  it  meets  with  hearty  approval.  The 
eye  and  judgment  may  be  cultivated  in 
length  of  lines,  magnitude  of  angles,  and 
areas  of  plane  figures.  All  who  have 
tested  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  in  the 
length  of  lines,  know  what  absurd  judg- 
ments are  made. 

It  is  true  that  pupils  come  up  through 
all  the  grades  to  the  high  school,  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  geometry  or 
algebra.  They  ought  to  gain  much  ele- 
mentary information  in  the  lower 
grades. 
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With  respect  to  advanced  geometry  as 
it  is  followed  in  the  high  schools,  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  are  to  the  point: 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  begin  it  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year's  study  in  algebra, 
and  to  carry  it  on  by  the  side  of  algebra 
the  next  two  years. 

2.  In  this  branch  clearness  of  thinking, 
accuracy  in  oral  recitation,  and  original 
demonstration  are  necessities. 

3.  Whatever  the  training  may  accom- 
plish for  the  pupil  geometrically,  there 
is  no  student  whom  it  will  not  strengthen 
in teUeciaially  as  few  other  exercises  can. 

After  all  that  may  be  said  of  abridg- 
ing and  enriching  arithmetic,  and  other 
branches  of  mathematics,  the  great  need 
of  the  schools  is  better  qualified  teachers 
and .  better  teaching.  We  know  that 
many  installed  as  teachers  are  not  teach- 
ers. They  do  not  understand  their  work. 
Children  are  put  to  work  without  reason 
and  without  understanding.  No  amount 
of  enriching  will  do  here.  They  need  to 
be  taught. 

ScpT.  B.  F.  McClelland, 

Sullivan,  111. 


to  get  into  business,  which  represents  to 
their  immature  foresight  relief  from 
mental  application,  and  from  supervision 
and  restraint." — Cincinnati  Suburban 
News, 


Gigarettes  in  the  Public  SchoolB. 

A  prominent  teacher  in  one  of  the 
large  cities  thus  writes  about  the  cigar- 
ette habit: 

*  *  When  he  recognizes  a  new  boy  as  a 
cigarette-smoker  (and  the  signs  of  the 
viee  are  so  patent  .as  to  be  easily  de- 
tected), he  sets  out  at  once  to  break  him 
of  his  habit,  and  if  that  cannot  be  done, 
it  is  practically  useless  to  try  to  do  any- 
thing else  for  him.  His  experience  with 
the  incorrigible  cigarette- smoker  is  that 
his  power  of  attention  becomes  so  im- 
paired, and  his  intellect  so  weakened  that 
he  cannot  be  made  to  study,  and  he  can- 
not make  headway  even  when  he  tries. 
Morally  he  deteriorates  into  a  liar,  who 
denies  that  he  smokes,  and  confesses  only 
when  he  is  found  out.  If  money  is  kept 
from  him  to  prevent  his  buying  cigar- 
ettes, he. will  steal.it.  He  plays  truant, 
gives  lying  excuses  to  his  parents  and 
teachers,  forms  the  lowest  associations, 
and  sinks  rapidly  and  helplessly  into  the 
conditioB-  of  a  wreck.  Even  cigarette- 
smoking  boys  who  do  not  fall  into  such 
deplorable  excess,  early  find  study  irk- 
some, lose  their  desire  for  knowledge, 
and  are  anxious  not  to  go  to  college,  but 


A  Misuse  of  the  "Inductive  Kethod.'' 

The  entrance  of  the  student  into  the 
laboratory  has  given  new  life  and  power 
to  the  study  of  physics,  and  has  vastly 
increased  its  value  as  an  educational  fac- 
tor. But  even  a  laboratory  cannot  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  clear  insight.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  much  more  hope  for  a 
pupil  with  the  laboratory  than  without, 
but  a  teacher  with  clear  ideas  would  be 
a  godsend  to  many  a  pupil  in  the  labora-  * 
tory.  Agassiz's  famous  dictum,  **Study 
the  fish,"  is  barren  without  an  Agassiz 
behind  it.  Yet  there  are  those  who  burn 
incense  to  the  dictum  instead  of  to  the 
spirit  of  the  teacher.  Contact  with  nat- 
ural phenomena,  with  a  soulful  teacher 
at  hand,  is  an  inspiration  that  often  over- 
comes even  the  poorest  modes  of  presen- 
tation. 

The  real  progress  of  the  times  is 
rightly  ascribed,  in  a  large  degree,  to 
increased  ability  to  reason  inductively, 
to  infer  from  a  few  particulars,  a  proba- 
ble general  principle.  The  call  for  fa- 
miliarity with  inductive  methods  has  in- 
creased in  consequence,  until  in  many 
quarters  a  method  must  be  labeled  <<in- 
ductive"  in  order  to  **go,"  and  the  dust 
raised  from  the  destruction  of  antiquated 
methods  has  obscured  the  line  between 
the  fields  of  induction  and  deduction. 
We  now  find  *  inductive  methods"  in 
everything,  even  in  geometry,  and  the 
average  mind  is  very  much  confused 
thereby.  But  there  still  remains  a  clear 
boundary  between  those  truths  founded 
solely  on  experiment,  whose  certainty  is 
proportionate  to  the  number,  accuracy, 
and  conclusive  character  of  the  experi- 
ments  or  observations  from  which  the  in- 
ference is  drawn,  and  those  truths  that 
are  evident  in  spite  of  experiment — nec- 
essary truths. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  confusion  of  in- 
duction and  deduction  is  affecting  seri- 
ously the  work  in  the  physical  laborato- 
ries of  our  secondary  schools.  More  than 
once  I  have  seen  students  inferring  the 
law  of  buoyancy  of  fluids  from  a  single  ex-  • 
periment   that,   if    it   proved   anything, 
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proved  the  law  false.  You  have  possibly 
seen  experimenters  derive  the  laws  of  ac- 
celerated motion  from  a  course  of  experi- 
ments that  gave  the  lie  to  all  the  laws  in 
question.  What  clear  and  noble  ideas  are 
thus  inculcated  by  the  much-famed  »*sci- 
entific  method!" 

Much  of  physics  is  composed  of  neces- 
sary truth,  as  truly  so  as  the  theorems  of 
geometry,  and  it  is  better  approached 
deductively.  With  many,  deductive 
methods  are  synonymous  with  **book" 
methods,  but,  as  good  teachers  of  ge- 
ometry know,  this  is  an  error.  Deductive 
truths  are  even  more  readily  discover- 
able than  inductive  ones. 

Suppose  the  problem  be  to  discover  the 
laws  of  accelerated  motion,  our  friend 
who  is  bound  that  nature  shall  be  read  in 
the  language  of  experiment  or  go  unread, 
sets  the  students  to  work  with  cart  and 
inclined  plane,  or  some  contrivance  of 
greater  or  less  delicacy.  The  students 
attempt  to  discover  some  hidden  relation 
in  the  figures  they  obtain,  till  the  direc- 
tor, taking  pity  on  their  helplessness, 
shows  them  what  the  figures  should  be — 
what  they  would  be  if  the  impossible 
could  be  attained,  and  they  are  then,  with 
a  little  aid,  able  to  see  a  way  out  of 
the  puzzle.  And  this  is  called  **  reading 
nature  in  the. language  of  experiment." 
Is  this  inductive  method?  Does  this  sort 
of  experiment,  or  any  sort  of  experiment, 
add  certainty  to  what  is  neQCSsarily  true? 

Let  me  suggest  another  mode  of  at- 
tacking this  problem.  The  following 
list  of  questions  is  given  each  student  for 
independent  work,  no  books  being  used. 
The  expected  results  I  have  placed  in 
brackets. 

1.  Suppose  a  body  to  be  in  motion,  and 
no  force  to  act  upon  it  either  to  acceler- 
ate or  retard.  What  will  be  the  charac- 
ter of  its  motion?  [Uniform.]  Suppose 
a  constant  force  to  act  upon  a  body  free 
to  move  and  in  the  direction  of  its  mo- 
tion, what  will  be  the  character  of  its 
motion?     [Uniformly  accelerated.] 

2.  Suppose  a  body  free  to  move  to  start 
from  rest  under  a  constant  force,  and 
the  velocity  at  the  end  of  1  unit  of  time 
to  be  A^  what  will  the  velocity  be  at  the 
end  of  2  units  of  time?  [2^1.]  At  the 
end  of  T  units  of  time?  iTA,^  Write 
the  value  of  velocity  (F)  in  terms  of  T 
and^.     IV=:TA,'] 

3.  (Note  how  we  get  the  average  width 


of  a  board.  Suppose  a  triangular  board 
to  be  6  inches  wide  at  one  end,  what  is 
the  average  width?  [3  inches.])  Now 
suppose  a  body  to  start  from  rest  and  to 
attain  in  1  unit  of  time  the  velocity  of  J, 
what  is  its  average  velocity  for  that  unit 
of  time?  [i-4.]  What  did  we  find  would 
be  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  T  units  of 
time?  [T'A]  What  would  be  the  aver- 
age velocity  for  the  whole  time  since  it 
started  from  rest?  [^T^-A.]  This  being 
the  average  velocity  for  T  units,  what  is 
the  distance  passed  over  in  T  units? 
[i^TAxT or  ^T*  A]  Write  value  of  D 
(whole  distance  passed  over)  in  terms  of 
Tand^.     [Z>=i3"«A] 

4.  Let  us  find  the  distance  passed  over 
by  this  body  in  the  last,  or  TMh  unit  of 
time.  What  is  the  velocity  at  the  end  of 
T  units?  [T^A]  What  velocity  is  gained 
during  each  unit  of  time?  [i.]  What 
then  was  the  velocity  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  unit?  iTA—A,'\  What  is  the 
average  velocity  for  that  unit?  [^  {TA-^r 
TA—A)=TA—\A.^  Write,  then,  the 
value  of  D  (the  distance  passed  over  in  a 
given  second)  in  terms  of  T  and  A,  [/>= 
TA^^A,^ 

Abundant  discussion  and  illustration 
of  the  meaning  of  terms  used  may  pre- 
cede this  lesson,  and  in  noway  impair  its 
value  as  a  field  for  thought.  Memoriter 
work  is  impossible.  Conclusions  are 
seen  to  be  inevitable  when  the  premises 
are  allowed. 

The  student  may  now  intelligently 
conduct  the  experiments  that  have  been 
suggested,  state  his  results  truthfully, 
give  evidence  in  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
periment of  his  comprehension  of  the 
principles  he  is  illustrating,  state  the 
amount  of  error,  ascertain  its  sources, 
and  diminish  it  in  a  methodical  way  as 
far  as  practicable.  The  student  thus 
learns  not  only  the  value,  but  also  the 
limitation,  of  experimental  modes,  and  he 
can  select  among  them  intelligently. 

Were  the  problem  to  determine  upon  a 
unit  for  the  measurement  of  heat,  and  to 
apply  it  to  obtain  the  latent  heat  of  water, 
or  the  specific  heat  of  iron,  the  only 
reference  would  be  to  the  phenomenon  it- 
self. We  have  here  a  purely  inductive 
truth.  The  number,  accuracy,  and 
character  of  the  experiments  determine 
the  certainty  of  our  conclusions.  These 
are  the  true  fields  of  the  inductive 
method.       Which  experimenter  is  better 
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prepared  to  enter  it — the  one  who  sees 
the  law  to  exist  in  the  necessity  of  things, 
or  the  one  who  sees  it  to  exist  by  the 
^ace  of  the  laboratory  director  and  in 
bis  figures?  The  one  who  expects  errors 
and  knows  how  to  look  for  their  sources 
and  apply  remedies,  or  the  one  whose 
■errors  are  covered  by  the  Information  of 
the  teacher  or  reference  book? 

Lewis  B.  Aveey. 

StaJU  Normal  School  MayvUlet  N.  D, 


Another  Practical  Exercise. 

Since  the  April  Journal  was  published, 
we  have  selected  five  more  specimens 
from  our  correspondence,  or  from  papers 
we  have  read,  that  we  submit  for  correc- 
tion, to  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools. 
These  are  not  made-up  **false  syntax," 
and  the  blunders  are  both  typical  and 
•common.     Here  they  are: 

My  present  salary  is  that  much. 

When  some  one  enters  your  room  have 
them  go  away  with  the  impression,  etc. 

It  did  not  and  never  has  received,  etc. 

To  see  that  neither  are  left. 

Keep  it  speaking  like  Black  Beauty 
did. 


**The  Averagre  Boy." 

We  teachers  are  quite  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  idea  that  we  have  to  do 
our  work  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  for  what 
we  have  been  pleased  to  style  the  **aver- 
age  boy. "  We  regulate  the  assignment 
of  lessons,  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  by  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  aver- 
age ability  of  our  class.  We  deliberately, 
•consciously,  and  conscientiously  no  doubt 
in  many  instances,  plan  our  work,  and 
direct  our  efforts  for  the  development 
and  perfection  of  an  average  product.  If 
we  take  no  cognizance  of  any  thing  except 
the  welfare  of  our  average  pupil,  we 
have  a  just  claim  to  an  average  man  or 
woman  only  as  the  result  of  our  labor. 

Does  a  merchant  endeavor  to  sell  only 
the  average  quantity  of  merchandise? 
Do  you  find  him  refusing  to  sell  one 
article  and  constantly  urging  the  sale  of 
another,  that  he  may  sell  the  average 
number  of  each  kind?  Is  a  farmer  satis- 
fied by  attempting  to  raise  an  average 
crop?  Do  you  find  him  interfering  with 
the  growth  of  the  oats,  that  it  may  keep 


pace  with  that  of  the  wheat  and  corn, 
and  thus  produce  an  average  yield?  Is 
an  artist  gratified  by  the  production  of 
an  average  painting?  Does  nature  bring 
forth  only  an  average  plant?  Or  does 
she  seek  for  the  propagation  of  the  best 
individual  plant,  each  according  to  its 
kind,  usefulness,  and  environment? 
Neither  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the 
artist,  nor  nature  may  obtain  the  very 
best  results.  However,  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  neither  ever  deliberately 
planned  work  for  only  average  results. 
But  we,  as  artisans  in  the  school-room, 
are  constantly  classifying  pupils,  assign- 
ing lessons,  and  chopping  off  a  quantity 
of  mental  pabulum,  with  reference  to  the 
ability  of  our  average  boy. 

When  a  boy,  I  lived  on  a  farm  in  the 
central  part  of  this  state.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  people  in  that  locality,  when  they 
shelled  corn,  to  have  their  neighbors  as- 
sist them  in  hauling  it  to  market  as  fast 
as  it  was*  shelled.  I  have  in  mind  a  pic- 
ture of  that  old  corn-sheller.  The  mana- 
ger was  usually  on  hand  early  in  the 
morning  with  his  machine.  All  the  de- 
tails of  setting  it  being  finished,  the 
springs  were  set  for  what  was  thought 
to  be  the  average-sized  ears.  Since  the 
springs  were  non-self-adjusting,  it  was 
necessary  for  a  man  with  a  strong  stick 
to  stand  upon  a  box  or  something  of  the 
sort  beside  the  feeders,  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  through  the  larger  ears. 
Sometimes  a  few  large  ears  would  choke 
up  the  machine,  so  that  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  throw  the  feeders  out  of  gear. 
However,  after  a  great  deal  of  punching, 
and  more  or  less  swearing,  they  were 
forced  to  go  through.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  those  that  came 
through  with  only  a  few  marks  of  vio- 
lence on  them. 

In  a  class  of  twenty-five  pupils  we  shall 
find  as  much  variation  as  we  found  in 
those  ears  of  corn.  Some  are  naturally 
slow,  languid,  and  perhaps  indifferent 
to  extraneous  things;  while  others  are 
keen,  alert,  and  quick  to  grasp  a  thought. 
Yet,  we,  like  the  manager  of  the  corn- 
sheller,  set  our  springs  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  average  boy,  and  de- 
termine that  all  shall  pass  through,  even 
if  it  does  require  a  great  deal  of  punch- 
ing on  our  part.  We  attempt  to  carry 
all  of  our  pupils  over  the  same  amount 
of  work  in  the  same  time.      I  say  carry 
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them  because,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  their  powers  and  capabilities  pre- 
clude sJl  possibility  of  their  ever  getting 
over  the  specified  amount  of  work  unless 
literally  carried  over  it.  We  might,  with 
the  same  propriety,  declare  that  all 
should  be  able  to  run  one  hundred  yards 
in  the  same  time. 

Oorn-shellers  of  late  years  have  been 
somewhat  improved,  so  that  the  sprin  gs  are 
self-adjusting,  and  the  large  ears  of  corn 
are  forced  through  by  machinery  devoid 
of  reason.  We,  too,  have  a  little 
automaton  in  the  way  of  an  iron-clad 
course  of  study  to  assist  us  in  doing  the 
forcing,  but  our  springs  are  not  nearly 
self-adjusting. 

Now,  let  us  try  to  bring  about  a  more 
just  and  equitable  condition  of  things;  a 
condition  that  will  more  nearly  harmo- 
nize with  reason  and  common  sense,  one 
that  will  be  compatible  with  nature. 

Anthracite  coal  is  passed  through 
screens,  carefully  graded,  that  pieces  of 
nearly  the  same  size  may  find  their  way 
together.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  us 
to  pass  our  pupils  through  mental  screens 
more  closely  graded  than  our  present 
ones,  so  as  to  afford  the  boys  and  girls 
an  opportunity  of  being  in  a  class  of  their 
peers,  instead  of  their  inferiors  or  superi- 
ors? This  would  render  our  springs 
more  elastic,  so  we  could  more  readily 
adapt  the  work  to  the  pupil,  instead  of 
compelling  the  pupil  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  work,  or  to  pass  his  days  in  ignor- 
ance. 

While  you  are  dealing  with  the  aver- 
age boy,  what  are  you  doing  for  the 
bright  pupils  ?  What  are  you  doing  for 
the  slow  ones  ?  Are  they  growing  rich 
in  ideas  that  are  desirable?  Are  you 
supplying  to  each  the  kind  and  amount 
of  mental  food  necessary  for  their  devel- 
opment ?  Are  you  holding  their  atten- 
tion upon  any  particular  subject  ?  The 
fact,  is  both  are  growing  listless  and  their 
minds,  if  active,  are  chasing  first  one 
thing  and  then  another — things  which 
are  foreign,  oftentimes,  to  each  other  and 
to  the  subject  in  hand.  To  one,  your 
work  is  Greek;  to  another,  ABC's  worn 
threadbare.  One  part  of  your  class  is 
constantly  overworked,  while  the  other  is 
as  constantly  underworked,  so  that 
neither  is  working  to  the  best  advantage. 
Minds  work  best  when  under  pressure, 
providing  the  pressure  be  regulated  to 


our  ability  to  receive  it.  On  part  of  our 
pupils  no  pressure  has  been  exerted,  con- 
sequently no  self-activity  has  been  stim- 
ulated. On  another,  so  mudi  pressufe 
has  been  exerted  that  the  very  life  has 
been  crushed  out  of  him. 

You  may  persuade,  exhort,  cram,  or 
threaten,  as  much  as  you  please  at  one 
end  of  the  class,  and  hold  back,  obstruct, 
curtail,  chop  off  as  much  as  you  please  at 
the  other,  but  you  cannot  keep  these 
twenty-five  pupils  moving  successfully, in 
perfect  unison.  One  boy  is  not  per- 
mitted to  show  his  power  and  inclination; 
another  is  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
convince  us  that  he  ever  had  a  thought, 
much  less  to  express  and'  develop  one. 
Consequently,  both  soon  become  discour- 
aged  and  fall  into  a  comatose  condition 
from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  arouse 
them.  Little  children  comie  to  school  full 
of  life  and  animation.  They  are  over- 
fiowing  with  a  desire  to  do  and  to  say. 
But  alas!  in  a  brief  time  all  this  has  van- 
ished. Yes,  absolutely  vanished.  Why? 
I  answer,  because  an  unjust  proportion 
of  your  time  has  been  given  to  the  aver- 
age boy  so  that  no  time  is  left  for  those 
who  do  not  happen  to  fall  into  that  cate- 
gory. Their  minds  soon  consume  the 
small  stock  on  hand,  and  not  being  sup- 
plied with  new  material,  growth  ceases. 

It  may  be  just  and  proper  that  twenty- 
five  pupils  should  be  started  together, 
but  that  does  not  argue  that  they  can 
and  should  always  be  kept  together.  If 
their  powers  are  nurtured  and  permitted 
to  assert  themselves,  they  will  soon  be 
separated  like  the  prismatic  colors  of 
white  light. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  plants  do 
not  develop  in  the  same  time,  nor  with 
the  same  degree  of  rapidity.  Do  we 
violate  any  well  formulated  and  sensible 
law  by  making  the  growth  of  mind  tocon- 
form  to  the  laws  of  growth  as  exempli- 
fied in  nature?  There  are  large  and  small 
elephants.  There  are  large  and  small 
apples  of  the  same  variety.  So  there 
are,  and  must  of  necessity  be,  large  and 
small  men, mentally  as  well  as  physically. 
What,  then,  is  the  use  of  our  spending 
time  to  bring  all  boys  and  girls  up  to  the 
same  plane?  An  oak  requires  many 
years  to  mature,  but  the  violet  at  its 
foot  will  grow,  blossom,  bear  fruit,  and 
die  in  one  brief  summer;  yet  this  is  no 
valid    reason    for    condemning    either. 
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£ach  grows  in  accordance  with  its  na- 
ture, and  fulfills  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.  If  we  should  attempt  to 
restrain  the  violet  and  force  the  oak  so 
that  both  should  mature  in  the  same 
time,  all  our  aesthetic  nature  would  rise 
up  in  rebellion;  not' only  that,  but  if  our 
plan  could  be  as  effectually  carried  out  in 
nature,  as  it  is  in  the  school-room,  we 
should  have  the  most  abnormal  and  ill- 
looking  plants  imaginable. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  those  things 
which  are  slow  in  living  are  slow  in  dy- 
ing. Some  insects  reach  the  imago  state 
in  a  few  days  or  even  hourg,  and  are  as 
ephemeral  in  their  being.  The  same  is 
true  of  man.  Although  some  are  slow, 
they,  like  the  tortoise,  occasionally  win 
the  race.  Those  who  have  gained  wealth, 
fame,  position,  or  power  in  a  few  brief 
years  have  usually  lost  it  as  quickly. 
Our  sturdy  veterans  in  all  the  active  de- 
partm^tsof  life  are  not  those  who- de- 
veloped prematurely.  They  rose  slowly, 
and  they  set  as  slowly.  Their  orbits  are 
large,  hence  their  days  are  long. 

Some  pupils  have  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  get  a  mere  superficial  knowledge 
of  a  lesson;  others  are  ever  vigilant  until 
every  nook  is  explored  and  every  depth 
fathomed.  To  keep  pupils  of  these  types 
together  in  the  same  class  for  any  length 
of  time  does  an  irreparable  injury  to  both. 
To  keep  them  moving  in  unison  is  an  out- 
rage upon  innocent  boys  and  girls.  From 
this  very  condition,  it  seems  that  a  ref- 
ormation is  needed  in  our  plan  of  work, 
in  so  far  as  we  divide  it  into  distinct 
pieces  like  cord- wood,  and  say,  *  *  thus 
far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther."  That 
the  limit  may  be  reached,  the  superin- 
tendent sends  to  each  teacher  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  each  month,  each 
week,  and  in  some  cases,  each  day.  I  have 
no  sort  of  sympathy  with  this  red-tape 
proceeding.  Some  definite  plan  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  needless  waste  of  time 
and  energy.  But  when  plans  trespass 
upon  common  sense,  it  is  time  to  aban- 
don them.  In  the  hs^ndsof  most  teach- 
ers, if  not  all,  the  uniformity  method 
operates  like  the  old  game  of  <^  crack  the 
whip."  The  boys  on  the  lead  started  off 
easily  and  briskly,  but  were  soon  stopped 
in  their  progress  owing  to  the  tremen- 
dous load  behind.  The  ones  in  the  mid- 
ble  of  the  line  being  both  retarded  and 
accelerated,   were  not  much   disturbed, 


while  the  unfortunate  fellows  at  the  rear 
were  compelled  to  move  faster  and  faster 
until  their  momentum  sent  them  sprawl- 
ing in  all  directions.  This  was  so,  be- 
cause the  leaders  so  planned  the  move- 
ment that  it  was  impossible  for  the  ones 
at  the  foot  to  maintain  their  equilibrium. 
It  seems  that  our  school -work  is  largely 
so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible  for  our 
methodical  plodders  to  maintain  their 
mental  equilibrium. 

Would  it  not  be  more  rational  to  group 
our  twenty-five  pupils  more  nearly  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  and  divide  the 
time  accordingly  ?  Some  object,  saying 
that  makes  too  many  classes,  and  the 
teacher  has  no  time  for  such  a  multiplic- 
ity of  recitations.  It  would  seem  so  to 
one  who  has  never  tried  the  experiment. 
There  are  but  twenty-five  individual  reci- 
tations to  be  heard  however  you  arrange 
your  classes.  Not  only  would  no  more 
time  be  needed,  bujb  time  would  be  saved, 
for  so  many  needless  explanations  could 
be  avoided.  Not  only  time  saved,  but 
you  would  have  better  attention,  as  the 
work  could  be  adapted  to  the  ability  of 
the  pupil.  Having  the  pupil's  attention 
is  a  good  indication  of  growth  upon  his 
part,  for  it  shows  he  is  in  harmony  With 
what  is  being  said  and  done. 

If  he  cannot  establish  a  relation  be- 
tween what  he  possesses  and  that  which 
we  wish  him  to  possess,  there  will  be  no 
growth.  This  method  would  not  neces- 
sarily increase  the  number  of  classes  in- 
definitely, for  they  would  soon  become 
self-adjusting.  Perhaps  three  or  four 
divisions  in  any  one  grade  would  be 
sufficient.  The  advance  division  of 
one  grade  would  soon  be  prepared 
to  go  into  the  slow  division  of  the  next 
higher  grade,  and  indeed  may  even  sur- 
pass them  if  an  opportunity  be  given. 
This  would  engender  the  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm instead  of  abridging  it  or  destroy- 
ing it  altogether. 

This  grouping  method  would  reduce 
the  government  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  a.  minimum.  Every  child 
could  be  easily  kept  busy,  since  the  work 
would  be  adapted  to  his  ability.  Keep  a 
pupil  busy,  and  you  have  the  secret  of 
good  government.  The  need  for  assist- 
ance would  be  reduced,  and  the  opportu- 
nities for  stealing  one  another's  work 
diminished,  so  there  is  more  of  a  chance 
for  the  development  of  the  ethical  nature. 
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If  we  do  not  establish  a  bond  of  sympa- 
thy between  ourselves  and  the  pupil,  we 
cannot  have  the  proper  control  over  him; 
and  if  we  lack  the  proper  control,  we 
cannot  secure  cheerful  obedience.  Dr. 
Rosenkranz  says,  that  if  the  authority  of 
the  teacher  be  wanting  on  one  hand  or 
the  obedience  of  the  pupil  on  the  other, 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  ethical  nature  to 
develop.  Our  system  in  a  great  measure 
prevents  us  from  dealing  directly  with 
the  individual,  so  that,  oftentimes,  a  pre- 
sentation of  a  subject  finds  no  responsive 
chord  in  the  child's  mind.  Consequently 
we  fail  to  bring  him  into  such  relations 
with  ourselves  that  we  can  exercise  ju- 
dicious control  over  him;  thus  character- 
building,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
aims  of  our  public  schools,  if  not  the 
greatest^  is  impossible. 

The  uniformity  craze  fastened  itself 
upon  us;  pupils  were  classified,  courses  of 
study  were  adopted  and  faithfully  fol- 
lowed regardless  of  consequences;  boys 
and  girls  were  promoted  in  battalions. 
But  times  are  demanding  a  return  to  a 
more  rational  basis,  more  fiexibility  in 
the  course  of  study,  more  attention  to 
the. individual,  and  that  promotions  shall 
take  place  in  the  most  irregular  and  in- 
dividual way  possible.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  adapting  the  work  to  the  pupil, 
instead  of  adapting  the  pupil  to  the  work. 
In  this  way  we  can  offer  him  bread  in- 
stead of  a  stone;  put  a  premium  upon 
good,  faithful  work ;  bring  forth  the  best 
there  is  in  the  child,  and  yet  make  him 
earn  what  he  gets,  so  that  he  will  be  bet- 
ter fitted  to  fill  his  place  in  a  free  country. 

C.  W.  Haet, 

Marengo,  III. 


Professor  Waetzold,  who  was  the  Ger- 
man school  commissioner  at  the  World's 
Fair,  has  just  made  a  report  to  his  gov- 
ernment. It  is  exceedingly  complimen- 
tary to  the  American  school  system. 
Among  other  things  he  says:  **In  this 
school  system  the  Americans  are  in  every 
way  superior  to  the  G-ermans,  most  nota- 
bly in  teaching  languages,  drawing,  and 
modeling.  It  is  surprising  what  a  com- 
mand of  language  the  American  school 
children  have.  German  teachers  dwell 
too  much  on  style,  while  American  teach- 
ers aim  to  give  the  child  a  command  oi 
diction. " — Advance. 


School  Incentives. 

<<  My  children  think  it  a  great  privi- 
lege to  learn  a  song  or  a  recitation.  I 
have  taught  them  to  feel  this  way  by 
holding  such  work  before  them  as  a  re- 
ward for  hard  labor  at  their  *  bread  and 
butter'  studies.  They  will  apply  them- 
selves to  their  duller  occupations  with 
great  industry  under  a  promise  that  the 
time  saved  shall  be  devoted  to  learning  a 
new  song  or  a  piece  to  speak;  I  get  all  my 
songs  and  recitations  taught  in  this  way." 

So  writes  a  private  school  teacher;  and 
the  idea  has  many  applications.  A  suc- 
cessful language  lesson  was  once  made  to 
do  double  duty  in  this  way.  The  teacher 
promised  <<five  minutes  to  whisper"  as  a 
reward  for  half  an  hour  of  hard  work  upon 
a  set  of  problems.  It  was  zealously 
earned.  While  the  children  whispered, 
the  teacher  posted  one  of  her  record 
books.  At  the  close  of  the  five  minutes 
she  called  them  to  order  with  a  tap  of  the 
bell,  which  was  promptly  responded  to. 

**  Now,"  said  the  teacher  (clasping  her 
hands  upon  her  desk  and  leaning  over 
them  with  an  expression  full  of  fun  upon 
her  face,  which  said  as  plainly  as  possi- 
ble **rve  caught  some  of  you  !"),  **rm  go- 
ing to  ask  you  what  you  whispered  to 
one  another." 

The  children  immediately  felt  that 
they  had  been  telling  secrets,  whether 
they  had  or  not,  and  an  expression  of 
<<0h,  my  !"  passed  about  the  class.  Then 
the  teacher  played  at  relenting.  "I'll 
let  you  off,  if  you'll  tell  me  something 
that  we  did  here  in  school  last  week  and 
let  us  all  laugh  at  you  if  you  don't  re- 
member it  right." 

The  children  felt  as  much  * 'caught"  as 
ever,  though  neither  of  the  alternatives 
was  very  dismal.  Some  of  them  repeated 
their  conversations  and  some  of  them, 
upon  whose  minds  some  school  incident 
of  last  week  had  made  a  vivid  impression, 
recalled  such  matters  for  the  benefit  of 
the  class,  who  listened  intently  for  a 
chance  to  laugh  and  correct.  The  whole 
was  lively,  good-natured, and  interesting. 
The  teacher  refused  to  understand  every 
incomplete  sentence,  asking  such  ques- 
tions as  invested  all  ambiguity  with 
great  funniness.  She  also  made  silent 
note  of  the  incorrect  forms  of  speech  used 
and  afterward  gave  a  drill  upon  the  cor- 
responding correct  forms. 

The  next  time  a  period  for  whispering 
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^as  promised,  she  added,  <<And  you 
needn't  tell  me  a  word  that  you  say  after- 
ward." She  did  not  want  them  to  talk 
in  private  for  the  sake  of  repeating  in 
public. 

This  same  teacher  once  got  a  reading 
lesson  well  studied  by  saying,  ^  *  If  you 
are  very  quiet  at  recess,  I  will  let  you 
<come  up  five  minutes  earlier  and  go  to 
work  upon  this  lesson.''  The  poorest 
readers  in  the  class  were  especially  quiet 
in  the  yard  for  a  privilege  that  would 
have  seemed  an  imposition  had  it  been 
differently  placed  before  them.  There  is- 
nothing  like  management^  and  no  beings 
are  so  easily  managed  as  children,  if 
the  are  understood. — N,  Y.  School  Jour- 
nal, 


KcMurry's  General  Method. 

Editor  Public-School  Journal: 

Enclosed  please  find  a  list  of  questions 
on  Chapters  I  and  II,  of  Mr.  McMurry's 
** General  Method.*'  We  are  studying 
that  work  in  our  teachers'  meetings.  A 
few  days  previous  to  each  meeting,  I 
make  out  a  list  of  questions  on  the  next 
lesson,  and  submit  them  to  the  teachers. 
As  a  result,  we  are  having  lively  and 
profitable  discussions.     Yours  truly, 

A.  F.  Ames. 

Chapteb  I. 

THE  CHIEF  AIM  OP  EDUCATION. 

1.  What  has  been  the  central  purpose  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  past  ?    What  is  it  now  ? 

(a)  Success  In  life;  (b)  mental  training;  (c) 
knowledge;  (d)  abilivj  to  pass  examinations; 
{e)  the  development  of  character. 

2.  What  has  been  its  Influence  on  character? 
Ratio  8  to  1  in  favor  of  education. 

3  What  is  the  central  aim  of  the  kindergar- 
ten? 

4.  With  what  success  ?  See  Century  Magor 
zinCj  January,  1893,  page  375 — *'0f  its  moral 
effect  on  the  neglected  children  of  our  streets, 
one  can  only  quote  the  experience  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, where,  of  nine  thousand  children  from 
the  criminal  and  poverty-stricken  quarters  of 
the  city  who  have  gone  through  the  free  kin- 
dergarten of  the  Golden  Gate  Association,  but 
one  was  found  to  have  been  arrested,  after 
careful  inquiry  and  years  of  watchfulness  over 
police-court,  prison,  and  house  of  refuge 
records." 

5.  Which  of  the  alms  in  No.  1  are  incidental 
and  which  are  central  ? 

6.  Can  the  responsibility  for  moral  educa- 
tion be  shifted  on  the  family  and  the  church, 
or  ought  the  school  to  concern  itself  with  moral 
^docation  ? 

7.  In  what  qualities,  first  and  foremost,  does 


a  parent  want  his  child  to  be  strong  ?  A  state, 
iU  citizens? 

8.  Should  the  *' moral  character-bnildiog 
aim"  be  the  one  oentral  aim  in  education  ?  i.6., 
Should  the  course  of  study  be  selected  and 
methods  of  teaching  adopted  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  character-building? 

9.  Ought  there  not  to  be  three  central  aims? 
(a)  ethical,  (5)  mentcl  discipline  through 
knowledge,    (c)  economics. 

10.  In  the  definitions  of  education,  as  given 
by  Plato,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Stein,  and  Compayr^,  what  is  indicated  as  the 
central  aim  of  education  ? 

Chapter  II. 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  STUDIES. 

Which  is  the  better  classification  of  studies? 
(a)  That  found  on  page  19  in  ''General 
Method,"  or  (b)  1,  Ethical  core — literature, 
formal    expression,    language. 

2.  Scientific  core — Discipline  through  knowl- 
edge; Mathematics  (see  Jackman's  book, 
•'Number  Work  in  Nature  Study.' ) 

3.  lijconomic  core — Physical  training  and 
mastery  over  nature,  formal  expression,  man- 
ual training,  industries,  commerce,  agricul- 
ture. ("Correlation  of  Studies,"  De  Garmo, 
Educational  Review,  May,  1893. 

4.  What  are  the  elements  of  character? 

5.  Is  the  formation  of  moral  ideas  in  chil- 
dren the  chief  use  of  the  study  of  history? 
(Using  the  term  ^'history,"  in  it8  narrow  sense 
and  excluding  "literature.")  What  is  the 
ethical  value  of  historical  poems? 

6.  Are  there  any  other  uses,  of  equal  or  mi- 
nor importance? 

7.  Are  the  text-books  in  history,  in  grades 
3-8,  well  selected  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  formation  of  moral  ideas  in  the  pupils? 

8.  Do  the  methods  of  teaching  history, 
grades  3-8,  emphasize  that  as  the  chief  object? 
If  not,  what  then? 

9.  Should  our  effort  to  inculcate  moral  ideas 
through  history  be  conscious,  or  should  we 
trust  chiefly  to  the  context,  le.,  the  historical 
material,  to  produce  the  desired  result? 

10.  What  Is  the  ethical  value  of: 
Fable  and  Folk  Storiet*,  grades  1  and  3. 
Fairy  Stories,  grade  3. 

King  of  the  Golden  River,  grade  4. 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  grades  5  and  6. 
Evangeline,  grades  7  and  8. 

11.  What  other  educational  values  have 
they? 

12.  What  is  the  ethical  value  of  a  "short 
treatise  on  morals,"  etc.?    (See  page  23.) 

13.  What  is  the  ethical  value  of  Sunday- 
school  teaching? 

14.  "To  condemn  wrong  deeds."  Page  28. 
Should  good  or  wrong  deeds  be  more  fre- 
quently illustrated  objectively? 

15.  In  what  respect  does  the  study  of  "his- 
torical and  literary  works"  add  "interest  and 
life"  to  the  formal  studies — reading,  spelling, 
grammar,  and  composition? 

16.  Criticise  the  statement  that:  (l)Children 
would  learn  to  rend  more  rapidly  and  with 
better  expression  if  the  school  readers  were  not 
used  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  grades  in- 
clusive, and  if,  in  their  places,  were  put  works 
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of  genuine  litera«*7  and  historical  value.  (2) 
That  the  results  in  spelling  would  be  more  sat- 
isfactory if  the  spelling-books  were  done  away 
with.  (3)  That  the  effect  on  language-work 
would  be  beneficial,  if  technical  work  in  gram- 
mar were  confined  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades. 

NATURAL  8CIENCKS. 

1.  Why  should  we  study  natural  sciences  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades?  What  sub- 
jects are  included  in  nature-study?  Should 
the  subject  be  considered  as  a  separate  study, 
or  based  upon  geography  or  language, or  what? 

N.B. — Determine  its  value  in  these  and  other 
points: 

(a)  To  enable  man  to  secure  a  mastery  over 
nature. 

(b)  To  enable  man  to  understand  his  en- 
vironment, and  the  laws  of  nature  by  which  he 
is  governed. 

(c)  Its  practical  value — in  the  industries — 
citizenship. 

(d)  Its  influence  on  mental  development 
(discipline  through  knowledge.)  1.  Inductive 
thinking.  2.  Mental  self-reliance.  3.  Spirit 
of  Investigation.  4.  Accurate  thinking.  .*(. 
Perception.  6.  Imagination.  7.  Generaliza- 
tion.    8.  Reason.    9.  Memory. 

(e)  Moral  development.  See  Blce*s  "Pub- 
lic School  System  of  United  States/'  page  102. 

In  Supplementary  Reading. 

(/)  In  Its  relation  to  geography. 
(g)  In  its  relation  to  expression  (language, 
drawing,  painting). 
(h)  In  Its  relation  to  arithmetic. 

2.  Should  we  have  regular  excursions  to 
study  nature-vaIue,frequency,how  conducted? 

3.  In  what  schools  of  learning  was  nature- 
study  first  Introduced? 

4.  How  do  history  and  nature-study  re- 
spectively contrib  ite  to  the  formation  of  char- 
acter? 

5.  Is  the  comparison  of  the  ''medical  mis- 
sionary "  an  apt  one? 

6.  Why  do  the.  majority  of  teachers  prefer 
the  **  formal  studies?'' 

7.  Should  "formal  studies"  or  "thought- 
studies  "  form  the  basis  of  a  course  of  study, 
and  why? 

8.  What  primitive  psychological  notions  are 
responsible  for  our  faith  In  formal  culture,  i.e., 
in  the  discipline  of  the  mind  through  stndies 
largely  lacking  In  knowledge  content? 
("Lange's  Apperception,"  DeOarmo,page  VI.) 

TBACHINO  POINTS. 

1.  What  time  should  be  given  each  week 
through  the  school  year  to  science- work? 

2.  Should  science-study  be  quantitative,  i.e., 
should  all  work  be  mathematically  measured 
and  the  measurements  b*^  stated  exactly? 

3.  Should  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  be 
approached  from  the  physiological  standpoint 
or  the  structural? 


The  Boy  or  the  Book  P 

Once  upon  a  time  a  teacher  was  sitting 
at  his  desk  in  his  home  study  when  a  five- 
year-old  child  came  to  him  with  a  box  full 


of  wooden  discs.  His  mother  had  bought 
them  for  him  to  play  with.  By  some 
mysterious  way  he  had  learned  to  count 
ten  things.  She  had  not  tried  to  teach 
him.  He  had  not  attended  school.  This 
teacher  was  busy  studying  '< methods'' 
from  a  book,  when  this  live  boy  shoved 
a  chair  up  to  the  table  and  poured  out  of 
his  box  something  less  than  a  peck  of 
these  wooden  discs.  The  teacher  went 
on  studying  his  book.  The  boy  counted 
out  ten  of  these  discs  and  placed  them  in 
a  row,  talking  to  himself  all  the  while. 
The  .teacher  began  to  divide  his  attention 
between  the  book  on  methods  and  the 
boy  who  knew  nothing  about  method. 
The  boy  placed  another  row  with  ten  in 
it  beside  the  first  row  and  said,  ''Two 
tens.''  The  teacher  here  recalled  the 
fact  that  when  the  boy  completed  the 
first  row  he  did  not  say  one  ten  but  said 
ten.  The  boy  made  another  row  and  said 
three  tens.  -  He  kept  this  up  without  a 
word  from  the  teacher  and  without  being 
conscious  that  the  teacher  was  watching 
him.  When  he  had  finished  the  tenth 
row,  he  said,  <<Ten  tens  ?'*  and  then  ad- 
dressed the  teacher  as  follows:  *<Ten 
tens,  see  !  How  many  is  ten  tens  ?"  The 
teacher  (without  correcting  the  boys 
grammar — just  think  of  it  1)  said,  ''One 
hundred. ''  The  boy  immediately  climbed 
out  of  his  chair  and  ran  to  his  mamma  in 
great  glee  and  said,  *<Mamma,  mamma, 
ten  tens  is  a  hundred,  ten  tens  is  a  hun- 
dred; I've  got  'em  on  the  table;  come 
and  see,  mamma,  come.!"  Mamma  came 
and  the  little  fellow  was  delighted.  Mam- 
ma was,  too.  So  was  the  teacher.  He 
laid  his  book  down  and  began  to  study 
the  boy.  He  asked  him  to  divide  his 
hundred  buttons,  as  the  boy  called  them, 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  boy  looked  a 
moment  and  put  his  finger  down  in  such 
a  way  that  there  were  five  tens  on  either 
side,  and  said  that  five  tens  is  one- half  of 
ten  tens.  Where  or  how  he  learned  this 
no  one  knew.  The  teacher  touched  two 
rows  of  tens,  using  his  thumb  and  fourth 
finger,  and  asked  the  boy  to  see  how 
many  two  tens  he  could  find.  He  soon 
reported  five.  Then  the  teacher  told 
him  that  we  call  two  tens  a  fifth  of  ten 
tens.  And  the  b^y  said,  <<I  know  why. 
It  is  because  it  takes  five  of  them  to  make 
ten  tens."  The  teacher  touched  one  row 
and  said,  <<What  is  this  ?"  The  boy  said, 
*'  One  ten. "  «*Why  do  you  call  it  a  ten?" 
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asked  the  teacher.  <^  Because  it  has  ten 
buttons  in  it,"  said  the  boy.  He  then 
added,  <*Two  buttons  are  one-fifth  of  ten, 
and  one  button  is  one-tenth  of  ten.'' 
When,  where,  or  how  he  learned  this  last 
fact  no  one  knew.  Judging  him  by  the 
course  of  study,  he  was  a  prodigy.  But 
he  was  not.  He  was  just  an  ordinary 
live  boy  of  flesh,  blood,  and  brains.  This 
teacher  had  learned  a  lesson  in  pedagogy 
as  well  as  a  lesson  in  number.  If  a  child 
<;an  count  two  and  five  he  can  soon  grasp 
ten.  Try  him. — Geo,  P.  Bass,  in  Indi- 
<ina  School  Journal, 


In  the  Ooiintry  School. 

The  great  business  of  our  schools  is 
cbaraKM^r-building.  We  meet  this  state- 
ment more  and  more  frequently,  which 
is  evidence  that  more  and  more  it  is 
growing  in  the  consciousness  of  the  pub- 
lic that  the  highest  purpose  of  our 
schools  is  not  instruction,  is  not  skill  in 
action,  is  not  to  fit  for  citizenship,  even. 
It  is  to  make  worthy  men  and  women, 
and  these  other  aims,  good  as  they  are, 
are  really  incidental  to  the  main  purpose. 
Now,  what  I  want  to  say  in  this  article 
is,  that  in  no  other  school  are  the  condi- 
tions so  favorable  for  the  best  success  in 
this  work  as  in  the  country  school  where 
things  are  as  they  ought  to  be. 

There  seem  to  be  only  three  ways  pos- 
sible, by  which  one  may  promote  the 
building  of  right  character  in  another. 
These  are  (a)  the  adjusting  of  his  en- 
vironment; (b)  discourse,  advice,  preach- 
ing, or  exhortation;  (c)  the  pervading 
and  controlling  personal  infiuence  of  one 
who  is  respected  and  loved.  In  respect 
to  all  these,  except  possibly  the  second, 
the  teacher  in  a  country  school  has  ad- 
vantages  over  the  teacher  in  town  or 
city  schools. 

In  the  country  school,  the  personality 
of  a  teacher  counts  for  vastly  more  than 
in  anv  other.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this:  The  teacher  is  a  more  import- 
ant personage  in  the  community;  there 
are  fewer  distracting  infiuences  to 
counteract  his  infiuence ;  his  infiuence  as 
a  teacher  is  single  which  is  not  true 
when  the  pupil  comes  under  more  th^n 
one  teacher  in  the  same  school;  and  the 
personal  relations  between  teacher  and 
pupil  are,  or  voAy  be,  closer  than  else- 
where.    Of  all  the  outside  forces  which 


tend  to  the  formation  of  character,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  children,  personality 
is  doubtless  the  most  potent.  With  the 
unsophisticated  children  of  the  country, 
a  teacher  of  attractive  personality,  ijf 
righteous  and  sympathetic,  has  a  power 
for  shaping  their  lives  aright  second  only 
to  that  of  the  parent,  and  not  seldom 
greater  even  than  that  of  the  mother. 
To-day,  across  the  gap  of  sixty  years,  I 
can  see  the  smiling,  loving,  bright  young 
face;  I  can  hear  the  gentle  Words  of  ad- 
vice, or  reproof,  or  encouragement;  I 
can  even  hear  the  rustle  of  the  dainty 
dress  of  sonpe  good  young  woman  who 
built  herself  into  my  child-life,  in  the  old 
country  school  among  the  hills. 

Of  the  outside  forces  that  have  to  do 
with  the  building  of  character,  I  am  con- 
fident that  talk  is  the  least  effective.  In 
this  opinion,  however,  I  suspect  few 
might  agree  with  me.  And,  yet  <<Word8 
fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver."  The  words  fitly 
spoken  are  wise,  hearty,  sympathetic 
words  suited  to  the  occasion.  And  suck 
effective  words  are  few.  They  have  their 
power  in  city  or  country ;  perhaps,  the 
only  advantage  of  the  country  school  in 
this  respect  is,  that  there  is  less  which  is 
likely  to  diminish  their  good  effect  than 
there  is  in  the  multitude  of  voices  that 
assail  the  ear  and  attract  the  attention 
of  the  city  child. 

Certainly,  in  the  country  school,  the 
teacher  has  vastly  more  power  to  adjust 
the  environment  of  the  child  than  in  the 
city.  Not  merely  a  cog  or  wheel  in  a 
great  machine,  unhampered  by  stringent 
rules  and  regulations,  free  from  the  inter- 
ference of  some  unwise  or  cranky  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent,  the  wise  teacher 
has  great  opportunity  to  adjust  all  mat- 
ters that  affect  a  child  or  his  work, 
in  ways  not  open  to  the  teacher  of 
the  city  school.  She  may  arrange  the 
work  of  the  day,  the  method  of  the  class 
procedure,  the  sports  and  times  of  the 
play-ground,  as  circumstances  seem  to 
demand  or  her  wisdom  dictates.  In  these 
things  her  freedom  is  usually  as  complete 
as  need  be. 

Doubtless,  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men 
and  women  who  shall  move  the  world 
when  thirty  years  have  gone, 
will  be  found  as  children  in  the  country 
school.       Oh!  for  teachers    there,    who 
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have  heart  and  head  and  sympathy  to 
train  them  aright,  and  who  have  insight 
to  appreciate,  and  to  improv3,  their 
splendid  opportunity!  E.  C.  H. 


Elementary  Science. 

What  to  teach  in  the  lower  grades,  with 
a  few  suggestions  as  regards  the  method. 

The  real  difficulty  in  determining  what 
material  to  use  in  this  work  seems  not  to 
be  a  lack  of  material,  but  inability  to  se- 
lect wisely  from  the  material  at  hand. 
In  many  cases,  this  inability  to  select 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  teacher  fails 
to  have  a  right  conception  of  the  "purpose 
of  this  work,  or  from  a  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  material,  or  possibly  from 
a  failure  to  use  the  right  method  in  teach- 
ing this  subject. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  <<  It  does 
not  depend  so  much  upon  what  is  taught 
as  it  does  upon  the  method  employed." 
There  is  much  truth  in  this  statement; 
and,  because  there  is  much  truth  in  it, 
teachers  are  found  who  teach  one  subject 
in  elementary  science,  not  knowing  defi- 
nitely what  subject  is  to  follow.  This  way 
of  teaching  may  do  fairly  well  for  one  who 
is  well  equipped  for  this  work,  but  the 
best  results  cannot  follow  such  teaching. 
The  ordinary,  over-worked  teacher,  who 
ought  to  do  this  work,  should  know,  with 
a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  what  she  is  to 
teach  in  order  that  she  may  prepare  for 
the  work.  The  farther  she  can  see  ahead 
the  better. 

In  determining  what  to  teach  in  ele- 
mentary science,  several  things  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  different  subjects  should  be  taught 
when  the  material  for  the  work  can  be 
obtained  most  easily  by  the  pupils.  To 
illustrate:  Spring  flowers  will  be  studied 
when  they  are  most  plentiful.  Seeds 
will  be  studied  in  the  autumn,  when  they 
may  be  most  easily  collected.  Insects 
will  not  be  studied  in  the  winter,  but 
during  that  time  of  the  year  when  pupils 
may  observe  them.  As  the  seasons  are 
not  always  the  same,  the  time  for  study- 
ing some  subjects  may  be  somewhat 
changed. 

Those  subjects  should  be  taught  in 
which  the  material  or  information  can  be 
obtained  by  the  child.  He  should  have 
the  real  thing  where  he  can  see,  hear, 
handle,  feel,  smell,  taste,  and  pull  apart 


if  need  be,  whether  it  be  in  the  school- 
room or  in  the  field.  I  take  it  to  be  a 
waste  of  time — yes,  more  than  a  waste 
of  time  to  attempt  to  study  material,  in 
the  lower  grades,  that  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  child.  If  your  pupils  are 
studying  grasshoppers,  they  should  be 
where  grasshoppers  are  —  each  pupil 
should  have  a  grasshopper,  if  possible 
one  that  he  has  caught  himself.  How 
absurd  for  a  teacher  to  stand  up  before 
her  class  with  a  grasshopper — the  only 
one  in  the  class,  and  a  dried  one  at  that 
— on  the  end  of  a  pin.  Teachers  in  far- 
away lands  have  been  known  to  do  such 
things.  You  see  the  absurdity  of  at- 
tempting to  teach  such  subjects  as  the 
whale,  the  duck-billed  platypus,  or  the 
baobab  tree  in  the  lower  grades,  and  yet 
just  such  subjects  are  found  in  courses  of 
elementary  science. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  things  should  be 
studied  in  their  proper  places — in  their 
natural  homes,  surrounded  by  the  setting 
that  nature  has  given  them.  To  illus- 
trate: a  fish  out  of  water  is  not  a  fish  in 
water.  It  is  in  a  strange  place — sur- 
rounded  by  a  new  element;  it  cannot  act 
naturally,  it  cannot  live.  A  caged  robin 
is  not  the  robin  that  has  its  nest  in  the 
garden — it  is  a  robin  behind  prison  bars, 
robbed  of  its  freedom.  Do  not  under. 
stand  me  to  say  that  I  would  not  have 
my  pupils  study  the  fish  out  of  water,  or 
the  robin  in  the  cage.  I  would  have 
them  do  so;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
would  consider  the  study  of  the  fish  in 
its  element,  water,  and  the  robin  with 
its  freedom,  of  far  greater  value  to  the 
child. 

The  element  of  time  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  One  teacher  may  spend 
three  days  on  a  subject,  and  another 
teacher  spend  three  weeks  on  the 
same  subject,  and  yet  each  teacher  do 
equally  good  work,  and  each  drop  the 
subject  at  the  right  time.  When  the  in- 
terest in  a  subject  lags,  drop  it — yes, 
drop  it  before  it  lags. 

A  course  should  be  somewhat  flexible 
in  order  that  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher  may  be  exercised;  and  yet,  it 
should  not  be  flexible  enough  to  permit 
teachers  to  omit  subjects  that  the  child 
takes  delight  in  studying,  that  can  be 
studied,  that  ought  to  be  studied,  because 
the  teacher's  tastes  have  not  been  educa- 
ted along  certain  lines.     Some  teacbers 
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dislike  to  teach  fractions;  should  they 
omit  fractions  because  they  do  not  like  to 
teach  them?  Some  teachers  dislike  in- 
sects; should  pupils  remain  ignorant  of 
the  insect  world  because  of  this  fact? 

But,  you  ask,  what  shall  we  teach  in 
the  lower  grades?  If  I  were  to  answer 
this  question  in  one  word,  I  would  say 
life — and  by  life  I  do  not  mean  those 
things  that  have  been  pressed,  dried, 
stuffed,  or  pickled — skeletons,  upon  which 
life  once  was — but  I  mean  real,  *<sure 
enough"  live  things;  things  that  children 
are  interested  in  because  they  possess 
that  wonderful  something  that  we  call 
life.  Other  subjects  may  be  taught,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  the 
leading  thought  to  guide  us  in  outlining 
the  work,especially  in  the  primary  grades. 

If  this  be  true,  where  shall  we  turn  for 
our  material  for  study  ?  Undoubtedly 
the  most  fruitful  sources  will  be  those  of 
botany  and  zoology — better  plant  and 
animal  life.  The  next  question  that 
concerns  us  is  this  :  What  shall  be  se- 
lected from  these  sources  ? 

I  have  made  out  a  list  of  subjects  that 
I  think  is  well  adapted  for  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  grades.  These  subjects 
have  been  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  may  be  taught  in  those  grades.  I 
will  outline  somewhat  definitely  a  number 
of  subjects  in  order  to  give  a  better  idea 
of  just  what  to  teach  along  the  several 
lines. 

First  Grade. 

INSECTS — BUTTEBFLT,  GRA88HOPPEK,  AND  FLY. 

The  Butterfly. — Study  the  butterfly  out 
of  doors.  Ask  many  questions  that  will 
set  pupils  to  observing.  For  example, 
ask — How  many  saw  butterflies  on  the 
way  to  school  ?  Where  were  they  ? 
What  did  they  seem  to  be  doing  ?  How 
many  saw  butterflies  on  flowers  ?  What 
color  were  the  butterflies  ?  What  color 
were  the  flowers  ?  Could  you  get  near  to 
the  butterflies  while  they  were  on  the 
flowers  ?  Are  they  easily  frightened  ? 
Are  they  easily  caught  ?  How  do  they 
get  away  from  you  ?  How  do  they  fly  ? 
Are  their  wings  still  when  they  are  on 
the  flowers  ?  Why  do  you  suppose  they 
light  on  flowers  ?  Watch  a  butterfly 
closely  when  it  is  on  a  flower,  to  see  if 
you  can  find  out  what  it  does.  Show 
pupils  how  to  make  a  net  for  catching 
butterflies.     Have  them  catch  butterflies 


for  study.  Into  how  many  parts  is  the 
body  divided  ?  Study  the  sucking-tube; 
uncoil  it.  Why  is  it  coiled  up  ?  What 
use  do  you  suppose  is  made  of  this  suck- 
ing-tube by  the  butterfly  ?  How  does  the 
butterfly  get  its  food  ?  How  many  ever 
found  honey  in  flowers  ?  Where  is  it 
found  ?  Is  the  sucking-tube  a  handy 
thing  for  getting  honey  from  flow- 
ers ?  Who  has  seen  something  like  it  ? 
Look  at  the  buttet fly's  eyes.  Are  they 
large  or  small  for  the  size  of  its  body  ? 
Are  they  placed  as  our  eyes  are  ?  How 
different  ?  Is  it  a  good  thing  that  its 
eyes  are  large,  and  placed  as  they  are  ? 
Why  ?  Do  you  see  anything  else  on  its 
head  ?  (feelers. )  What  do  those  things 
look  like  ?  How  many  of  them  are  there? 
What  do  you  suppose  they  are  for  ?  How 
many  wings  has  the  butterfly  ?  To  what 
part  of  the  body  are  they  fastened? 
Lead  pupils  to  see  that  they  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  that  one  pair  is  above  the  other, 
that  they  are  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
body,  that  the  front  pair  is  the  larger 
and  stronger,  and  overlaps  the  other  pair. 
How  many  pairs  of  legs  has  the  butter* 
fly  ?  Of  what  use  are  they  ?  Has  any 
one  a  butterfly  that  has  more  or  less  than 
three  pairs  of  legs  ? 

Have  your  pupils  collect  caterpillars 
and  keep  them  in  a  glass- covered  box  in 
the  school-room.  Have  them  find  out 
what  they  eat.  Have  them  feed  them. 
Watch  them  as  they  spin  their  cocoons 
from  day  to  day.  Why  do  you  suppose 
they  do  this?  Have  pupils  collect 
cocoons  out  of  doors.  Have  them  note 
where  they  are  found.  Place  them  with 
those  spun  in  the  school-room.  Keep 
them  in  the  school-room  until  spring. 
Watch  them  then.  Study  butterfiies 
as  they  appear  again  in  the  spring. 
Where  have  they  been  during  the  long, 
cold  winter?  All  of  this  work  must  needs 
be  very  simple,  and  the  child's  power  of 
imagination  must  be  brought  into  play, 
if  the  most  good  is  to  follow. 

Autumn  Flowers. — Have  pupils  bring 
autumn  flowers  to  school.  Decorate  the 
room  with  some  of  them.  Use  others  in 
connection  with  the  color- work,  the 
language- work,  in  the  number- work  as 
counters,  in  the  drawing.  Incidentally 
learn  the  names  of  the  more  common. 
Have  pqpils  tell  where  they  were  found. 
As  most  of  the  autumn  flowers  are  com- 
posite, it  is   probably  best  to  study  the 
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parts  of  the  flower  in  the  spring.  The 
main  purpose  in  studying  autumn  flowers 
in  this  grade  should  be  to  create  an  in- 
terest in,  and  a  love  for,  flowers,  on  the 
part  of  the  child. 

Seeds,  — Have  pupils  collect  and  study 
corn  and  beans  as  these  seeds  will  be 
used  in  the  spring,  when,  the  subject  of 
germination  is  taken  up.  Have  them  find 
out  what  they  can  about  the  plants 
themselves  and  report  in  the  class. 
Where  is  each  planted?  How  is  each 
planted?  How  is  each  cared  for?  What 
do  people  do  with  corn?  What  do  they 
do  with  beans?  Compare  the  two  seeds. 
How  are  they  alike?     How  different? 

Study  the  ways  by  which  seeds  are 
scattered.  In  this  grade  it  might  be  well 
to  study  those  scattered  by  the  wind. 
Collect  seeds  of  the  thistle,  milk-weed, 
and  lettuce.  Study  thB  dandelion  in  the 
spring.  Examine  the  little  ^'umbrellas'* 
or  « 'parachutes"  to  see  how  they  are 
fastened  to  the  different  kinds  of  seeds. 
How  are  they  alike?  How  do  they  differ? 
How  many  have  ever  seen  the  seed  of 
the  thistle  floating  In  the  air?  How  high 
up  was  it?  Was  it  moving  rapidly?  What 
made  it  move?  Here  we  have  touched 
a  broad  subject,  viz,  the  distribution  of 
seeds..  Whenever  a  plant  is  stu4ied  we 
may  ask,  How  are  its  seeds  scattered? 

Leaves. — Children  have  a  natural  de- 
sire to  collect  things.  They  take  pleasure 
in  collecting  leaves,  especially  in  the 
autumn.  These  might  be  used  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  autumn  flowers.  Of 
what  use  are  leaves?  Why  do  you  sup- 
pose trees  shed  their  leaves  in  the 
autumn?  When  do  the  leaves  come 
again?  Do  all  trees  shed  their  leaves? 
Do  different  trees  shed  thAr  leaves  at  the 
same  time?  Do  all  apple  trees  shed  their 
leaves  at  the  same  time?  What  will  hap- 
pen to  a  tree  if  we  pull  the  leaves  off  as 
soon  as  they  appear?  Are  the  leaves  the 
same  on  both  sides?  How  do  they  differ? 
Why  do  you  suppose  they  differ?  Have 
pupils  see  the  mid-rib  and  veins,  and 
have  them  understand  their  use.  Have 
your  pupils  hold  a  leaf  in  the  position  it 
occupies  when  on  the  tree.  Why  do  you 
suppose  it  grows  in  that  position?  Notice 
the  {lace  of  attachment  to  the  twig. 
Why  is  the  stem  larger  there?  Break 
the  leaf  off.  What  do  you  see  just  above 
the  scar?  A  number  of  very  interesting 
lessons  may  be  had  on  the  bud. 


Trees, — It  is  surprising  how  little  pu- 
pils, as  a  rule,  know  about  trees^-even 
the  more  common  ones.  I  wonder  how 
many  high-school  pupils  can  name  the 
trees  that  are  passed  in  going  to  and 
from  school.  How  many  teachers  can  do 
it?  Pupils  ought  to  be  able  to  distin. 
guish  one  tree  from  another  by  its  leaf, 
its  flower,  its  fruit,  its  mode  of  branch- 
ing, its  bark,  its  wood,  its  general  shape, 
and  its  size.  If  possible,  pupils  ought  to 
be  taken  where  these  things  can  be  ex- 
amined and  studied.  Probably  the  most 
common  trees,  the  ones  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  child's  every-day  life, 
are  the  common  fruit  trees.  Therefore, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  following  trees 
be  studied:  The  apple,  cherry,  peacb, 
plum,  and  pear.  I  select  these,  not  be- 
cause the7  are  the  best  types  of  tree  life, 
but  because  there  are  so  many  pupils  who 
know  comparatively  nothing  about  them. 

COMMON  ANIMALt — THK  CAT,   DOO,   DUCK, 
CHICKEir,   MOUBK,    AMD  BAT. 

The  Cat — How  many  have  a  cat  at 
home?  Why  4.0  you  keep  a  cat?  Where 
does  your  cat  stay?  Does  it  like  a  warm 
place?  Does  it  like  a  clean  place?  Does 
the  cat  like  to  get  mud  on  its  feet?  What 
fioes  she  do  when  she  gets  them  wet? 
How  are  cats  protected  from  the  cold? 
Of  what  is  its  coat  made?  Does  your  cat 
like  to  have  you  rub  her?  Does  it  make 
any  differc^nce  which  way  you  rub  the  fur? 
Rub  it  in  the  dark.  What  happens?  Does 
the  cat  need  to  eat?  Why?  What  does 
she  eat?  How  many  ever  saw  a  cat  catch 
a  mouse?  How  does  she  do  it?  Look  at 
your  cat's  claws.  Are  they  sharp?  Are 
they  like  the  dog's  claws?  Why  do  they 
not  get  dull  as  she  walks  about?  Notice 
how  they  can  be  drawn  in,  and  extended. 
Has  the  cat  the  same  number  of  toes  on 
each  foot?  Does  she  make  much  noise  in 
walking  about?  Why  should  the  cat  not 
make  much  noise  with  her  feet?  Look  at 
your  cat's  teeth.  What  kind  of  teeth  has 
she?  Are  they  good  teeth  for  her  kind  of 
food?  Why?  How  many  ever  saw  a  cat 
drink  milk?  How  does  she  do  it?  When 
does  your  cat  hunt  for  mice?  Can  she 
see  well?  Can  she  see  in  the  dark? 
What  makes  you  think  that  she  can? 
Look  at  her  eyes.  Are  they  like  ours? 
How  different?  Take  a  cat  into  a  dark 
room  and  examine  her  eyes  there.  Then 
examine  them   in   the   bright   sunlight 
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What  difference  do  you  see?  Why  do 
you  suppose  the  eyes  change  in  this  way? 
What  does  the  cat  say  when  she  is  hun- 
gry? What  does  she  say  when  she  is 
happy?  When  she  is  angry?  Notice  the 
cat's  whiskers.  Of  what  use  do  you  suppose 
they  are?  Can  the  cat  hear  well?  flow 
do  you  know  that  she  can?  Have  your 
pupils  do  most  of  this  work  in  observing 
at  home.  There  will  be  no  trouble  in 
getting  this  done  if  the  teacher  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  the  work  and  gets  the 
children  started-^in  the  right  way.  A 
cat  might  be  brought  to  school. 

The  Human  Body.  — More  work  can  be 
done  along  this  line  than  is  usually  done 
in  the  lower  grades.  There  are  many 
things  that  may  be  taught,  that  will  en- 
able the  child  to  take*better  care  of  him- 
self. If  this  work  is  done  in  the  right 
way,  doubtless  many  cases  of  sickness 
may  be  prevented,  and  doctors'  bills 
avoided. 

I  will  suggest  a  few  of  the  things  that 
may  be  taught  in  each  grade: 

Teach  the  following  parts  of  the  body 
and  the  use  of  each  part:     Head,  trunk, 
limbs,    ears,    eyes,    eye-lids,    eye-lashes, 
eye-brows,  nose,  mouth, lips,teeth, tongue, 
arms,    legs,    hands,   feet,    fingers,  toes, 
nails,    hair,   and  skin.      Teach   children 
how   to   sit,  stand,  and   walk    as    they 
should.     How  to  breathe;  when  and  how 
to  care  for  the  nails;  how  to  care  for  the 
hair  and  head ;    the  use  of  a  comb  and 
brush;  when  to  wash;  how  to  wash;  the 
use  of  soap;  to  avoid  over-eating;  what 
to  eat,  and  what  not  to  eat;  when  to  eat, 
and  when  not  to  eat;  what  to  drink;  when 
to  drink ;  how  to  eat  and  drink.     Teach 
them  to  avoid  over-exercise ;  how  to  care 
for  the  ears;  the  care  of  the  feet  during 
wet  and  cold  weather;  why  boys  and  girls 
have  colds  in  many  cases — wet  clothing; 
effect  of  over-exercise,  bad  air,  sitting  in 
drafts,   over-eating.      Test  your  pupils' 
hearing;  use  a  watch — see  how  far  away 
they  can  hear  it  tick;  test  both  ears  to 
see  if  they  are  alike.      Test  the  sight. 
The  capital  letter  E  placed  in  different 
positions   on   a  card  can  be  used   very 
nicely    in   testing   the  sight  of  pupils. 
When  the  letter  is  one-half  an  inch  in 
height,  pupils  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  in 
what  direction  it  points  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet.  Luther  A.  Hatch, 

Moline,  111. 
(TolDecanHmud,) 


A  Word  Fitly  Spoken. 

The  kindergartner  was  a  bright  girl, 
who  required  only  suggestion  to  set  her 
thinking  intelligently.  I  took  her  class 
without  explaining  to  her  her  mistake. 
I  built  as  I  dictated,  and  every  little 
child,  listening  to  me  almost  uncon- 
sciously,  and  watching  and  completing 
every  move  I  made,  finished  the  form  in 
deliffht  over  his  successes.  Afterwards, 
when  the  children  were  deep  in  the  joys 
of  invention,  I  said  to  the  kindergartner, 
who  had  exclaimed  at  their  aptitude: 

**  Do  you  remember  anything  in  your 
study  of  psychology  about  the  necessity 
of  putting  things  before  words  with  the 
smallest  children  ?" 

Yes,  certainly  she  did.  She  remem- 
bered even  the  heading  of  the  paragraphs. 

*<Well,  that  is  it,"  I  answered,  point- 
ing to  my  finished  form.  **  You  need  to 
translate  your  book  to  everyday  life." 

She  looked  at  me  as  if  a  light  had 
dawned  upon  her.  Yet  she  must  have 
had  that  told  her  in  her  training  class 
over  and  over  again. — Educational  Ga- 
zette^ South  Australia. 


We  take  the  following  sentences  from 
a  paper  recently  read  by  J.  W.  Gibson, 
of  Sterling,  111.,  before  the  Whiteside 
Teachers'  Association.  We  regret  that 
we  have  not  space  for  the  whole  address: 

If  the  schools  make  intelligent,  upright,  law- 
abidiug  citizens,  they  are  a  success.  If  they 
do  not  do  either  one  or  all  of  these  things, 
though  they  may  teach  all  handicraft  and 
business  forms,  they  have  failed. 

If  the  coming  generation  is  not  better  be- 
cause of  the  schools,  then  school  taxes  are  a 
robbery.  Value  received  is  the  law  of  ex- 
change. Weighed  in  this  balance  the  schools 
are  an  unquestioned  success.    *    •    * 

Good  order  in  the  school  room  is  not  only 
that  all  may  have  quiet  opportunity  for  study 
and  recitation,  but  that  the  habit  of  obedience 
may  be  inculcated;  that  law-abiding  citizens 
may  be  developed.  A  genial  sunshine  is  as  es- 
sential in  the  school-room  as  in  the  natural 
world.  There  should  be  training  towards  self- 
control,  training  of  the  eye,  training  of  the 
hand,  and  training  of  clear,  ronclFi^.  accurate 
statement,  that  comes  from  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  thought.    *    *    • 

Finally,  let  us  environ  the  child  with  all  the 
conditions  of  growth.  Children  love  the  beau- 
tiful. All  the  surroundings  should  be  tasteful. 
All  sights  and  sounds  offensive  to  good  taste 
and  pure  morals  should  be  banished.  The  will 
should  be  trained,  not  broken. 
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Superintendent  Fitzpatrick,  of  Omaha, 
will  have  an  article  in  the  May  number 
of  The  Educational  Review^  on  *  *  Depart- 
ment Teaching  in  the  Grammar  Schools." 
The  article  deals  some  severe  blows 
against  this  project,  which  seems  just  at 
present  to  be  meeting  with  much  favor 
in  some  quarters..  We  regret  that  space 
will  allow  us  to  do  little  more  than  to  in- 
dicate some  of  the  points  made  against 
the  proposed  innovation. 

First,  Superintendent  Fitzpatrick  de- 
clares that, 

It  is  counter  to  the  spirit  of  reform  In  teach- 
ing, which  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  unify- 
ing and  co<)rdiDating  the  various  branches  of 


study  in  the  elomentary  school  course.  The 
effect  of  departmental  teaching  is  to  isolate 
studies,  rather  than  to  co(^rdinate  them. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  objection  ad- 
mits of  no  answer.  If  it  is  possible  to 
introduce  < ^concent ration,"  or  '*unifica- 
tion, "  of  studies  into  a  school  of  children 
where  each  is  taught  the  separate 
branches  by  different  teachers,  we  con- 
fess that  we  are  utterly  unable  to  see 
how  it  can  be  done. 

Again,  the  article  urges  that, 

The  plan  is  further  unwise  because  it  sets 
up,  I  think,  inevitably,  in  the  mind  of  the  de- 
partmental teacher,  an  erroneous  Idea  of  the 
importance  of  her  department  as  posited 
against  other  studies,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
magnify  unduly  her  own  work,  both  as  re- 
gards its  Importance  in  the  course  of  study,  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  given  by  her 
to  the  pupils.  This  Is  manifest  to  any  princi- 
pal of  a  high  school — for  the  specialists  in  such 
schools  are  perpetually  pushing  their  specialty 
to  the  foreground,  demanding  more  and  more 
work  from  the  pupils,  utterly  careless  and  ob- 
livious of  the  demands  made  upon  the  children 
by  the  other  specialists  in  the  school.  The 
friends  of  departmental  teaching  In  the  com- 
mon schools  are  again  unfortunate  In  the 
analogy  they  draw  from  the  general  employ- 
ment of  special  teachers  of  mnslc,  drawing, 
cooking  and  sewing.  Under  wise  supervision, 
specialists  are  employed  to  teach  the  teachers, 
not  to  teach  the  pupils. 

Another  point  made  is,  in  our  opinion, 
true,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  one.  Any- 
thing which  adds  to  the  tendencies 
already  existing,  to  narrow  the  teacher  of 
children  should  be  avoided,  even  if  it 
promises  many  advantages.  The  writer 
says: 

Departmental  teaching  in  elementary 
schools,  again,  tends  Inevitably  to  the  weaken* 
Ing  of  the  corps  of  teachers  by  allowing  facul- 
ties which  should  be  exercised  to  become 
atrophied  by  disuse.  The  point  of  absurdity 
is  reached  when,  because  one  teacher  In  s 
building  can  teach  music  or  drawing  better 
than  the  other  teachers  In  the  building.  In- 
stead of  raising  the  teachers  below  the  stand- 
ard to  a  proper  efficiency,  it  Is  deliberately  pro- 
posed to  crystallize  that  Inefficiency  In  the 
corps  of  teachers  by  relieving  the  other  teach- 
ers from  a  part  of  their  labors. 

He  further  goes  on  to  show  that,  in 
Germany,  the  trend  of  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  is  not  toward  the  proposed 
change,  but  it  is  in  the  other  direction: 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tendency  In  Oermsny 
Is  the  reverse  of  what  Is  sought  by  the  advo- 
cates of  departmental  teaching  In  America; 
that  is,  to  eliminate  It  from  the  lower  grades 
In  secondary  schools  Instead  of  pushinff  it 
downward  Into  the  elementary  school. 
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The  paper  reaches  the  following  con- 
dusioB,  which  commends  itself  thor- 
oughly to  our  judgment: 

Tk»  Hmlt  of  departmental  teacbiDg,  from 
my  standpoint,  should  not  extend  below  the 
second  year  in  ihe  high  school. 

The  whole  paper  merits,  and  we  think 
it  will  receive,  very  thoughtful  consider- 
ation from  those  who  have  to  decide  re- 
specting this  new  movement. 

It  occurs  to  us,  however,  that  *Super- 
intendent  Fitzpatrick  has  not  exhausted 
the  list  of  objections  against  this  new 
and  mischievous  **fad,"  for  such  we  thor- 
oughly believe  it  to  be.  If  character- 
building  is  the  highest  aim  of  all  our 
school- work  with  children,  and  we  believe 
this  is  coming  to  be  admitted  more  and 
more,  it  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  worst 
things  that  we  can  do  is  to  require  the 
children  to  pursue  each  subject  under  a 
separate  teacher.  Everyone  knows  that 
in  order  for  a  teacher  to  exert  the  most 
beneficial  influence  in  building  a  child's 
character,  she  must  come  into  the  most 
close  and  sympathetic  personal  relations 
with  him  as  an  individual.  How  is  this 
possible  where  the  pupils  in  the  common 
branches  have  each  study  under  a  differ- 
ent teacher?  Even  if  that  teacher  were 
an  ideal  one  in  her  personality,  what 
could  she  do  with  each  individual  child, 
when  she  has  to  do  with  all  the  pupils  in 
a  large  school,  and  with  each  one  only  one 
hour  a  day,  and  that  in  a  crowded  class- 
room? 

No  such  reason  for  specialization  exists 
in  the  primary  stages  of  education  as 
exists  in  the  higher  institutions.  To  be 
a  master  in  chemistry  or  biology,  one 
must  make  a  specialty  of  it.  But  to  be- 
come suflBciently  expert  in  all  the  com- 
mon branches  so  that  one  can  do  all  that 
is  necessary  in  teaching  those  subjects  to 
children,  is  fairly  within  the  capacity  of 
any  one  who  has  ability  enough  to  be 
entrusted  #ith  their  education  at  all. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  underlying 
idea  in  this  movement  is  vicious.  The 
old  notion  of  the  purpose  of  a  school  is, 
that  it  is  to  do  the  most  possible  to  fur- 
nish the  child  with  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  and  skill  in  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  the  rest.  The  newer  and  better 
idea,  which  we  have  fondly  hoped  is 
superseding  the  old  one,  is  that  the 
highest  purpose  of  the  common  schools 
is  to   make  the   best   pK>ssible  men  and 


women  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend, 
and  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in 
the  several  branches  is  incidental  to  this 
main  purpose.  Now,  if  the  proposed  de- 
partmental work  does  not  result  from 
holding  the  older  and  lower  conception,  we 
cannot  see  from  what  it  does  result.  It 
seems  to  us  emphatically  an  attempt  to 
make  progress  backward. 


Everywhere  too  little  account  is  taken 
of  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  In  none 
of  the  plans  of  examination  for  license, 
does  this  important  element  cut  any  fig- 
ure. One  may  be  possessed  of  first-rate 
ability,  may  have  made  ample  study  of 
professional  literature,  may  be  high  up 
in  the  branches  of  instruction,  and  may 
stand  100  on  examination,  and  yet  be  ut- 
terly unfit  to  teach  children.  All  above 
written  may  be  true  of  him,  and  yet  he 
may  be  uncouth,  ill-mannered,  or  dishon- 
est, or  vicious,  or  unsympathetic,  or  in  a 
dozen  other  ways  entirely  unworthy  to 
be  a  teacher. 

If,  of  two  teachers,  one  should  have 
the  intellect  of  Margaret  Fuller  and  the 
training  of  a  Grerman  professor  of  peda- 
gogy, and  at  the  same  time  be  seriously 
lacking  in  the  points  just  specified,  while 
the  other  should  possess  plain,  common 
sense,  with  only  moderate  literary  and 
scholastic  qualifications,  not  much  of  ped- 
agogy from  the  book,  but  have  a  thor- 
oughly good  character  and  a  warm,  sym- 
pathetic heart,  how  long  would  any  wise 
parent  hesitate  to  place  a  little  one  dear 
to  him,  under  the  latter  as  a  teacher,  in- 
stead of  the  former  ? 


In  many  respects,  it  seemed  unfortu- 
nate that  the  officers  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  were  unable  to 
carry  out  their  plan  of  holding  the  meet- 
ing at  Duluth  this  summer.  But,  as 
matters  have  turned  out,  it  seems  that 
they  have  been  very  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing a  place  so  admirable  as  Asbury 
Park,  New  Jersey,  They  say,  in  the  cir- 
cular which  they  have  sent  out,  that: 
*  *The  conditions  are  quite  as  favorable  as 
have  ever  been  offered  the  association. 
The  local  educational,  municipal,  and 
business  organizations  are  heartily 
united  in  inviting   the   association,  and 
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are  prepared  to  guarantee  superior  and 
almost  unlimited  hotel  and  boarding- 
house  accommodations  at  very  reason- 
able rates. 

<  <The  halls  available  for  general  and  de- 
partment meetings,  and  for  the  uses  of 
the  various  committee  organizations, 
are  ample  in  size,  convenient  in  location, 
and  in  all  respects  entirely  satisfactory. 

**The  railroad  lines  terminal  in  Asbury 
Park,  and  all  lines  of  the  Trunk  Line 
Association,  have  granted  a  rate  of  one 
first-class,  limited  fare  plus  two  dollars 
(membership  fee),  for  the  round  trip, 
with  provisions  for  extension  of  return 
tickets  to  September  1. 

'<It  is  believed  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  other  railroad  associations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  grant 
equally  favorable  rates. " 

Asbury  Park  is  a  great  and  well-known 
seaside  resort.  It  is  prepared  to  ac- 
commodate an  immense  number  of  visitors 
in  the  summer.  At  the  time  when 
the  meeting  is  to  be  held,  all  the  hotels 
are  open,  but  the  season  is  not  far  enough 
advanced  for  them  to  be  filled.  Hence, 
they  can  easily  take  care  of  a  great  crowd 
at  low  rates,  and  yet  at  a  profit.  The 
location  is  very  favorable  for  side  trips 
to  a  multitude  of  interesting  places  in 
the  Atlantic  States. 

The  attendance  ought  to  be  as  large  as 
at  any  meeting  the  association  has 
ever  held.  True,  the  time  is  short  to 
make  arrangements  for  going,  and  yet  it 
is  ample  if  diligence  is  practiced.  Times 
are  hard,  but  teachers'  salaries  have  not 
suffered  in  most  cases.  A  mighty  host 
should  go  from  the  West.  What  our 
western  teachers  will  gain  in  rest,  in 
sight-seeing,  in  gathering  new  ideas,  in 
coming  in  contact  with  the  foremost  edu- 
cational men  and  women  on  the  conti- 
nent, will  repay  the  outlay  many  fold. 

The  great  lines  of  railroad  between 
the  East  and  West  will  be  ready  to  grant 
favorable  terms.  Let  those  who  wish  to 
go  from  each  neighborhood  proceed  at 
once  to  make  up  their  parties  and  to 
negotiate  with  the  railroad  officials  of 
the  route  by  which  they  choose  to  go. 
*<A11  aboard"  for  Asbury  Park! 


We  have  noted  before,  the  widespread 
movement  for  more  normal  schools; 
it  still  continues.     Massachusetts  is  dis- 


cussing the  founding  of  three  new  ones, 
although  she  has  five  already.  As  noted 
elsewhere,  there  is  a  strong  movement  in 
Chicago  for  a  city  normal  or  training 
school.  But  this  call  for  more  normal 
schools  is  only  one  phase  of  the  growing 
demand  for  the  professional  education  of 
teachers.  Pedagogical  clubs,  round-ta- 
bles, summer  schools,  and  other  like  en- 
terprises, numerous  and  increasing,  show 
that  there  is  a  response  to  this  demand 
in  other  ways  than  through  normal 
schools. 

It  is  very  evident  that  a  teacher  or 
schoolman  of  any  sort  in  these  times, 
who  denies  the  possibility  of  a  science 
education,  or  the  need  of  special  profes- 
sional training  for  the  teacher's  work,  is 
either  out  of  the  procession  completely, 
or  his  place  is,  with  the  <*small  boys, "at 
its  tail  end.  Those  of  us  who  have 
watched  educational  movements  for  a 
series  of  years,  cannot  fail  to  be  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  this  feature  of 
the  present  time.  The  increasing  num- 
ber of  teachers'  periodicals  is  another 
phase  of  the  same  thing,  but  the  increas- 
ing call  for  a  higher  professional  type  is 
perhaps  more  marked  than  the  increase 
in  number.  It  really  seems  to  us  that 
the  time  is  here  when  a  journal  of  i^ieas 
pertaining  to  schools  and  education,  may 
expect  a  living  patronage.  Precisely  the 
same  may  be  said  about  books  for  teach- 
ers, that  we  have  said  about  periodicals. 
And  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
supplying  schools  with  teachers,  know 
that  the  demand  is  rapidly  growing,  for 
those  who  have  had  professional  train- 
ing; the  number  of  school  boards  who 
will  have  no  others  is  greater  every  year. 

Now,  all  this  is  very  cheering,  and  it 
is  certainly  altogether  reasonable.  By 
no  means  would  we  have  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  professional  prepara- 
tion any  less.  And  yet  we  do  well  to  re- 
member that  in  teaching,  as  in  the  other 
professions,  professional  training  is  not 
all.  There  are  many  physicians  of  ex- 
cellent professional  training  who  do  not 
cure  as  many  patients  as  thoy  might — 
some  are  irreverent  enough  to  say  that 
they  kill  many  of  them,  in  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional way.  It  is  not  always  the  law- 
yer most  thoroughly  **up"  in  the  re- 
quirements and  ethics  of  his  profession 
who  wins  the  most  cases  in  the  courts. 
The  preacher  who  leads  the  most  wan- 
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derers  to  the  way  of  Life  is  not  always 
the  one  best  trained  in  theology.  The 
physician  who  cures  the  sick,  the  lawyer 
who  wins  cases  for  his  clients,  the  cler- 
gyman who  leads  men  to  Christ  and 
builds  them  up  in  a  true  Christian  life, 
are  the  successful  men — the  men  we 
justly  honor,  whatever  their  professional 
preparation  and  practice. 

The  same  holds  true  respecting  educa- 
tors. They  are  the  most  successful  who, 
aocomplish  the  desired  result  in  the  best 
way.  That  is  the  crucial  test  for  teacher 
or  superintendent.  Not  seldom  is  the 
highly  successful  person  one  who  seemed 
to  be  lacking  in  the  regular  professional 
preparation.  When  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper 
was  appointed  state  superintendent  of 
New  York,  he  had  little  sympathy  from 
the  members  of  the  teachers*  profession ; 
he  lacked  professional  training  and  prac- 
tice. Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  so  well 
that  hundreds  eminent  in  the  profession 
were  glad  to  sit  at  his  feet  long  before 
his  term  closed,  and  he  was  soon  called 
to  another  difficult  position  in  the  same 
field,  where  he  has  been  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful that  the  door  is  now  open  for  him 
to  enter  still  another  important  position 
in  educational  work. 

Let  us  not  forget  nor  undervalue  pro- 
fessional training;  but  do  not  let  us  make 
a  fetich  of  it. 


The  Iowa  Journal  Monthly  for  April, 
has  a  ** symposium''  on  the  question, 
"  Why  do  Teachers  Wear  Out  so  Fast  ?  " 
We  think  we  have  heard  this  question  in 
some  form  or  other,  several  times  before, 
— but  we  hold  the  opinion  of  W.  D.Wells, 
one  of  the  writers  in  the  Monthly y  that, 
'<  We  are  not  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
teachers  as  a  class  'wear  out  so  fast'  as  to 
warrant  a  special  investigation."  In  fact, 
we  are  ready  to  declare  our  belief  that 
statistics  will  show  that  teachers  as  a 
class  do  not  wear  out  faster  than  people 
engaged  in  other  occupations.  We  have 
little  sympathy  with  the  frequent  cry 
that  teachers  are  especially  objects  of  pity. 
We  demand  for  them,  justice,  a  fair 
chance,  and  fair  compensation — not  cod- 
dling, nor  petting,  nor  pensions.  One 
thing  is  certain :  Teachers  have  larger 
opportunities  for  rest  and  recuperation 
than  people  engaged  in  any  other  of  the 
common  occupations.     This  follows  from 


their  ample  vacations,  which  they  do  not 
always  either  appreciate,  or  use  as  they 
ought. 

And  yet  many  teachers  do  wear  out, 
break  down,  early.  But  do  they  not 
woi*k  unwisely  ?  Are  they  not  often  hard 
pressed  from  lack  of  sufficient  prepara- 
tion ?  Do  they  not  adopt  hard  methods 
of  working  when  they  might  find  those 
that  would  at  the  same  time  be  easier  and 
more  efficient  ?  Are  they  not  often  per- 
sons who  are  violating  nature's  laws  by 
attempting  to  do  uncongenial  work — 
work  for  which  nature  never  intended 
them  ?  Are  not  many  broken  down  by 
worry,  the  most  unprofitable  thing  one 
can  ever  indulge  in  ? 

We  verily  believe  that  a  person  who  is 
by  nature  adapted  to  the  business,  who 
has  made  good  preparation,  and  who  will 
take  up  and  carry  on  the  business,bravely 
and  cheerfully,  meeting  its  necessary  dif- 
ficulties with  wisdom  and  courage,  and 
without  worry,  who  will  wisely  follow 
the  laws  of  hygiene,  both  during  term- 
time  and  in  vacation,  stands  an  excellent 
chance  of  happy,  useful,  healthy  service, 
for  a  longer  period  than  persons  engaged 
in  most  other  occupations. 


Do  not  fail  to  read  our  advertisements. 
You  will  need  many  of  the  articles  adver- 
tised, and  we  believe  you  can  obtain  them 
advantageously  of  the  persons  whose 
names  are  found  on  our  pages.  They  are 
all  <  <  honorable  "  men  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  belief.  We  do  not  wish 
the  advertisements  of  any  others,  nor 
will  we  take  them  on  any  account  if  we 
know  it.  Do  not  forget  to  mention  The 
Journal,  when  you  write  to  them. 


One  of  our  correspondents  in  Illinois 
asks  the  question  below.  We  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  matter  hereafter. 
Meanwhile,  we  invite  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents to  answer  should  any  see  fit  to  do 
so: 

CanDot  The  Journal  give  a  clear  and  com- 
plote  expositioD  of  the  present  abuse  of  our 
**State  Course  of  Study?"  There  are  many 
teachers  and  patrons  who  do  not  understand 
the  present  system  of  '"monthly,"  ''central/' 
and    **finar*    examinations,     based     on     the 

"course"  as  outlined  by  **the and 

the ." 
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Building  Blocks. 

Ciiildren  both,  they  baild  their  blocks — 
Shuffle-ShooD  and  Ambdr  Locks 
Sit  together  building  blocks; 
Shuffle-Shoon  Is  old  and  gray — 

Amber  Locks  a  little  child, 
But  together  at  that  play 

Age  and  youth  are  reconciled, 
And  with  sympathetic  glee 
Build  their  castles  fair  to  seel 
•♦When  I  grow  to  be  a  man" — 
So  the  wee  one's  prattle  ran — 
**I  shall  biiild  a  castle~so, 

With  a  gateway  broad  and  grand, 
Here  a  pretty  vine  will  grow. 

There  a  soldier  guard  shall  stand; 
And  the  tower  shall  be  so  high 
Folks  will  wonder  by-and-by! " 
Shuffle-Shoon  quoth:     **Yes,  I  know, 
Thus  I  builded  long  agol 
Here  a  gate  and  there  a  wall, 

Here  a  window,  there  a  door. 
Here  a  steeple,  wondrous  tall. 
Rising  ever  more  and  more; 
But  the  years  have  leveled  low 
What  I  builded  long  ago! " 
So  they  gossip  at  their  play, 
'  Heedless  of  the  fleeting  day, 
One  speaks  of  that  Long- Ago, 

Where  his  dead  hopes  buried  lie; 
One  with  chubby  cheeks,  aglow, 

Praitleth  of  the  By-and-By. 
Side  by  side  twin  castles  grow— 
By-and-By  and  Long- Ago! 
Long-Ago  and  By-and-By— 
Ah,  what  years  a-tween  them  lie! 
Yet,  oh,  grandsire,  gaunt  and  gray. 
By  what  grace  art  thou  engulfed 
That  thou  sharest  in  the  play 
Of  that  little  lisping  child? 
Children  both,  they  build  their  blocks— 
Shuffle-Shoon  and  Amber-Locks. 

— Eugene  Field, 


Editorial  Oorrespondence. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

There  are  educational  forces  at  work  in  Cal- 
ifornia that  promise  some  Interesting  results 
in  the  near  future. 

For  many  years,  cities  have  elected  a  super- 
intendent df  schools  by  the  popular  vote.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  candidates  for  these  of- 
fices are  more  often  politicians  than  educa- 
tors. The  chief  educational  reason  why  many 
of  these  superintendents  are  elected  seems  to 
be  their  ignorance  of  the  theory  of  teaching, 
and  their  lack  of  experience  in  the  practice. 
There  are  some  notable  exceptions,  like  that 
of  Supt.  John  Swett,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
others  who,  like  him,  stand  in  the  front  rank 
of  professional  teachers.  But  the  general 
policy  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  city  of 
Sacramento,  where,  for  years,  the  superinten- 


dent has  been  little  more  than  a  building  and 
supply  agent  of  the  board,  and  he  was  unqual- 
ified to  either  inspire  or  to  guide  the  teachers 
In  their  work.  The  inevitable  result  of  such  a 
policy,  in  California  and  everywhere,  is  gen- 
eral ineJficiency  and  dead  formalism  in  the  in- 
struction, except  where  a  teacher  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  depressing  Influences,  if 
In  charge  of  the  school.  California  has  been 
especially  favored  in  having  within  her  bor- 
ders a  large  number  of  capable,  scholarly 
people  who  have  entered  the  vocation  of  teach- 
ing. 

In  later  years  a  movement  has  set  In  to  elect 
the  superintendent  by  the  board  of  education. 
This  is  now  done  in  many  cities,  and  tomt- 
times  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  But 
where  politics — school  or  national — are  held  by 
the  board  to  be  of  greater  local  Importance 
than  the  schools,  a  politician  is  still  elected. 
In  some  cities,  San  Francisco  for  example, 
there  is  much  more  safety  in  trusting  to  a  pop- 
ular vote  than  to  the  school  board.  When  the 
disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  children  be- 
comes plainly  apparent,  the  people  will  assert 
their  rights,  as  against  the  political  manipn- 
lators,  and  elect  an  efficient  man  to  the  super- 
intendency.  The  misfortune  is  that  they  do 
not  often  insist  upon  his  being  clothed  with 
sufficient  authority  to  work  necessary  reforms. 
To  the  student  of  popular  education,  there  are 
few  things  more  evident  than  the  necessity  of 
a  wiser  and  closer  supervision  of  the  instruct- 
ion "given  by  the  teachers — a  supervision  that 
inspires  to  high  and  noble  ideas  and  helps  each 
teacher  to  realize  her  own  conception  of  what 
is  highest  and  best;  not  a  supervision  that 
seeks  to  impose  upon  her  the  supervisor* n  ideas 
and  specific  ways  of  doing. 

The  normal  schools  of  California  are  striving, 
each  in  its  own  way,  to  improve  the  education 
of  the  children.  There  are  three  of  them.  I 
spoke  or  the  northern  one  in  the  April  number. 
The  school  at  San  Jos^  is  quite  different.  It 
seems  as  if  every  pupil  in  this  institution  la 
made  conscious,  from  the  day  he  enters  until 
he  graduates,  that  he  is  there  to  learn  to  teach. 
\t  seeks  to  give  this  preparation  along  the  old 
lines  of  training  that  characterize  the  normal 
schools  of  the  nation.  This  teacher-attliudeof 
the  student  toward  the  subject  he  studies  is 
more  potent  than  any  direct  pedagogical  in- 
struction can  be,  In  developing  those  youn^ 
people  IntP  teachers.  But  the  direct  peda- 
gogical instruction  is  not  omitted.  This  is 
given  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  and  women  of 
the  faculty,  and  is  well  given.  It  seemed  to 
the  writer  that  this  instruction  was  so  good 
that  it  ought  to  be  better,  especially  In  the 
use  made  of  educational  maxims.  An  edaca- 
tional  maxim  is  very  different  from  a  universal 
law,  but  this  difference  Js  not  always  recog- 
nized.   To  illustrate: 

It  is  a  maxim  that  the  sign  should  never  be 
presented  until  the  thing  signified  Is  known— 
never  give  the  word  before  the  idea— the  form 
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in  advance  of  the  content.  This  is  not  nni- 
versally  true.  It  is  hardly  true  in  general.  It 
is  frequently  true,  and  the  formalist  may  find 
it  helpful  to  believe  it  universally  true  for  a 
time,  or  until  he  has  been  wrenched  by  it  out 
o'f  the  ruts  of  his  formalism.  Then  there  is  the 
maxim  **Never  tell  a  child  what  he  can  find 
out  for  himself."  This  is  good  for  occasions, but 
▼ery  bad  as  a  universal  law.  Mow,  our  conten- 
tion is  that  to  instrnct  young  people  that  there 
is  nothing  in  teaching  better  established  than 
the  truth  of  such  maxims  is  malpractice,  and 
must  result  in  waste  of  both  time  and  energy 
when  they  come  to  apply  them.  But  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  this  school  are  admirable,  and 
an  incalculable  good  must  come  to  the  state 
because  of  its  existence. 

The  third  normal  school  Is  ^located  in  Los 
Angeles.  This  is  a  large  school,  also.  The 
president  U  famitar  with  the  conventional 
normal  school  and  is  dissatisfied  with  it. 
He  holds  that  education  for  character 
should  take  the  prominence  now  generally 
given  to  education  for  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  that  the  latter  should  take  the  sec- 
ond place  in  the  definition  of  the  school.  This 
means  a  readjustment  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  both  normal  and  common 
schools.  He  is,*  therefore,  in  sympathy  with 
the  so-called  Herbartian  movement  in  this 
country;  which  movement  is,  probably,  best 
defined  by  claiming  for  it  this  change  of  em- 
phasis. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  normal  schools 
are  working  along  quite  different  lines,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  end — the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  If  they 
shall  continue  hospitable  to  new  ideas,  and 
shall  keep  their  eyes  open,  they  will  achieve 
something  worth  while  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  real  function  of  the  normal 
school. 

But  California  is  interesting  because  of  the 
study  of  education  now  going  on  in  its  great 
universities.  Prof.  E.  E.  Brown  is  at  the  head 
of  the  department  of  education  in  the  state 
university  at  Berkeley.  The  particular  prob- 
lem they  are  trying  to  solve  is  that  of  the  pub- 
lic high  school  and  its  relation  to  the  universi- 
ties. Incidental  to  this  is  that  of  the  function 
of  the  common  school.  The  department  be- 
lieves that  the  time  has  come  when  education 
for  citizenship  should  predominate  over  the 
idea  of  education  for  intellectual  power  and 
acuteness.  The  aim  shall  be  a  high  moral 
character  rather  then  a  strong  intellectual 
character.  Or,  a  better  statement  may  be, 
that  by  changing  the  emphasis  to  moral 
character,  throughoutthe  public  school  course, 
a  better  quality  of  intellect  will  be  developed 
also.  To  accomplish  this,  ii  is  held  that  his- 
tory, literature,  and  science  should  be  the 
core-studies  of  the  course,  and  that  the  study 
of  forms  and  processes  shall  be  conducted  with 
a  view  to  the  better  mastery  of  these  subjects. 

The  psychological  assumption  is  that  mind 
is  the  source  of  all  existence,  and  that  con- 
sciousness is  the  highest  form'  of  its  activity. 
The  method  of  the  study  of  the'laws  of  the  ac- 
tion and  growth  of  consciousness  is,  jirsty  by 
Introspection — the  teacher  must  know  himself; 
aecoTidf  he  must  observe  the  acts  of  others  and 


interpret  them  by  this  knowledge  »f  himself. 
This  makes  consciousness  the  starting  point 
in  all  mind-study.  But,  since  the  body  is  the 
form  through  which  the  mind  gives  objective 
manifestation  of  itself,  there  is  great  need  for 
the  study  of  physiology  »lso,  and  especially  of 
that  part  of  it  that  is  bound  up  with  the  activ- 
ity of  mind. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes  is  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  education  in  the  otiher  great  uni- 
versity, the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Here,  too,  is 
great  activity  and  an  earnest  study  of  educa- 
tional practice  and  theory.  The  problems  of 
elementary  education  receive  mostattention  at 
present.  As  in  the  State  Univer8ity,so  in  this, 
the  fundamental  requirement  Is  that  the 
teacher  know  the  child.  But  the  Mudy  of  it 
begins  with  the  study  of  its  physical  growth, 
and  the  observation  of  the  relation  of  the 
child^s  sensvs  and  muscular  development  to 
his  thought,  feeling,  and  will.  We  are  unable 
to  state  what  is  the  fundamental  psychologi- 
cal assumption  on  which  this  study  proceeds. 
It  seemi  as  if  It  were  this,  that  the  more  com- 
plex and  vigorous  the  physical  organism,  the 
higher  is  the  mental  activity  that  Is  possible. 
Strong,  vigorous,  muscular  development  tends 
to  produce  a  strong  and  energetic  wi!l;  for  ex- 
ample, certain  physiological  attitudes  (?)  and 
habits  beget  corresponding  mental  attitudes 
and  habits.  The  mind  would  appear  to  be  a 
function  of  the  body,  if  these  investigators 
thought  it  important  to  formulate  any  funda- 
mental assumption  whatever.  But  they  do  not. 
They  propose  to  look  and  record  their  observa- 
tions. When  they  have  a  sufficient  Inventory 
of  facts  they  will  formulate  a  theory.  To  the 
writer.  It  seems  as  if  one  university  Is  begin- 
ning at  one  end  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein 
of  mind  action,  and  that  the  other  Is  beginning 
at  the  other  end.  The  one  begins  with  con- 
sciousness and  works  toward  motion  (matter); 
the  other  begins  with  motion  and  works  to- 
ward consciousness.  They  will  probably  re- 
discover what  has  been  frequently  proclaimed 
already,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  these 
are  different  phases  of  the  one  primal  activity, 
that  is  its  own  cause. 

There  are  several  other  points  of  comparison 
that  suggest  themselves,  but  this  letter  is  too 
long  already.  Some  other  phases  of  the  edu- 
cational problem  will  be  considered  in  my  next. 

G.  P.  B. 


The  Oirl  at  Home. 

<<  Whatever  you  would  have  appear  in 
a  nation's  life  you  must  put  into  its 
schools." — German  motto. 

This  is  an  age  of  possibilities  for  wo- 
men. You  have  doubtless  heard  that  be- 
fore. Every  profession  opens  its  doors 
to  them ;  few  occupations  are  without  a 
fair  per  cent  of  them ;  they  crowd  every 
line  of  work.  There  are  women  teachers, 
of  course,  and  women  preachers,  lawyers, 
doctors,   nurses,    stenographers,  clerks, 
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editors,  librarians,  agents,  underwriters, 
and  politicians — everywhere  women,  wo- 
men, women;  everywhere  but  at  home. 

Much  .as  I  admire  feminine  independ- 
ence, and  much  aa  I  believe  this  to  be 
an  age  of  great  promise,  J  cannot  feel 
that  this  exodus  of  women  into  the  busi- 
ness world  is  an  auspicious  sign. 

I  am  glad  that  many  women  who  are 
forced  to  eairn  a  living  do  climb  up  to  a 
level  with  their  stronger  brothers  in  the 
noblest  callings;  that  many  girls  bravely 
and  unselfishly  toil  for  others,  and  strug- 
gle out  of  menial  pursuits  into  the  ranks 
of  the  progressive  workers  of  the  day; 
that  many  w^o  are  not  compelled  to  do 
anything  they  choose  not  to  do  are  yet 
ambitious  to  become  a  force,  a  power,  for 
greatness  or  goodness  in  the  world.  All 
this  is  well  and  honorable.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  it  is  pin  money, 
and  not  progress,  that  many  girls  are 
seeking.  A  little  income,  like  a  little 
learning,  may  be  ~  a  dangerous  thing, 
when  it  is  sought  only  to  gratify  one's 
personal  adornment,  or  for .  any  other 
purely  selfish  motive. 

So  long  as  women  are  wage-earners 
for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  or 
others,  so  long  as  no  home  duties  devolve 
upon  them,  let  them  gratify  their  ambi- 
tions, their  high  aspirations,  their  vanity 
too,  if  need  be,  in  any  honest  pursuit. 
But,  in  this  feminine  race  for  position 
and  power,  there  is  danger  of  one  sphere 
of  woman's  usefulness  being  overlooked, 
the  sphere  of  home  life. 

What  has  the  teacher  to  do  with  all 
this  ?  Nothing  inside  the  three  R*s  per- 
tains to  this  line  of  work.  It  is  no  rare 
thing  now  for  a  girl  to  be  valedictorian 
of  her  class,  and,  no  matter  how  thor- 
oughly domestic  her  tastes  may  be,  her 
teacher,  her  family,  and  her  friends  at 
once  vote  her  a  business  or  professional 
scholarship.  This  is  wrong.  Outside 
the  three  R's,  I  say  again,  lies  the  duty 
of  teaching  girls  the  great  beauty  and 
worth  of  a  home-life  well  lived. 

We  need  a  capable  girl  at  home  because 
of  the  leisure  she  may  have.  In  every 
community  the  leaders  are  always  over- 
worked. In  all  good  movements  of 
church  and  social  affairs,  those  most  effi- 
cient have  always  their  hands  too  full,, 
burdens  too  many,  to  accomplish  best 
what  they  are  capable  of  doing.  School 
teachers  who  work  six  days  and  six  nights 


of  every  week  are  expected  to  teach  in 
Sunday-schools  and  lead  in  prayer  meet-« 
ings.  They  who  need  the  Sabbath's  rest 
and  Bible  instruction  themselves  are 
urged,  even  made  to  feel  in  duty  bound, 
to  labor  through  the  holy  day.  How 
rare  and  how  refreshing  to  find  a  girl 
who  is  competent,  with  inclination  and 
leisure,  for  those  duties  that  burden  a 
business  woman's  life. 

We  need  a  capable  girl  at  home  for 
mother's  sake.  How  many  weary  hours 
might  be  restful  ones  for  her,  if  her 
daughter  were  at  home  instead  of  in  the 
office.  There  is  not  much  fame  nor  sal- 
ary in  it,  but  in  the  lightening  of 
mother's  work  there  is  a  reward  neither 
purses  nor  plaudits  can  give. 

We  need  a  capable  girl  at  home  as  an 
elder  sister;  can  you  who' teach,* teach 
this  ?  Public  careers  ought  not  to  rob  our 
homes  of  all  the  talent  and  brilliancy. 
To  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
older  daughter  of  the  house  may  become 
an  almost  priceless  blessing.  Doti't  /or- 
get  to  put  this  somewhere  in  your  course 
of  study. 

And  lastly,  the  home  life  is  the  best 
higher  school  for  that  ultimate  natural 
ambition  of  every  true  woman,  the  school 
for  home-making.  The  girl  to-day  is  the 
wife  and  mother  to-morrow.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  life's  holiest  duties  may 
come  to  every  woman,  and  I  believe  there 
would  be  fewer  dissipated  men,  fewer 
broken  households,  better  sons,  nobler 
daughters — in  short,  I  believe  every  evil 
would  be  decreased,  and  every  good  en- 
hanced, if  the  home  life  of  our  nation 
were  made  a  more  important,  a  more 
sacred  thing.  Let  us  quit  reforming  the 
street  for  a  little  while,  and  do  a  little 
wholesome  work  in  the  homes. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  and  think  I 
am  opposed  to  the  higher  education  of 
woman,  or  to  her  shining  in  any  sphere, 
the  most  luminous  body  in  her  firmament 
But  if  the  teacher,  the  doctor,  and  the 
preacher  need  intellectual  greatness, 
what  does  the  mother,  who  combines  all 
in  one,  not  need? — Mrs,  Margaret  Eitt 
Mc  Carter,  in  Western  School  Journal, 


IXniversity  of  Ohicago. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Miller,  instructor  in  Latin, 
and  assistant  examiner  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  was  asked  to  present  a  paper 
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before  the  Latin  section  of  the  city  schools. 
He  took  as  his  theme,   '*  Some  of  the  De- 
fects in  the  Knowledge  of  Latin  as-Be-  ' 
vealed  by   Candidates  for  Admission  to 
the  University." 

In  order  to  get  as  much  good  as  pos- 
sible from  the  paper,  it  was  discussed  in 
parts  as  presented.  The  first  defect  pre- 
sented was  the  pupil's  inability  to  ex- 
press himself  well  in  English,  in  the 
translation.  The  remedy  ofTered  was 
not  to  permit  a  single .  ill-constructed 
sentence  to  go  uncorrected,  whether  the 
recitation  be  in  Latin,  history,  or  math- 
ematics; and,  in  case  of  a  translation,  to 
be  sure  that  the  whole  sentence,  includ- 
ing idioms,  be  completely  changed  over 
into  English. 

One  teacher  present  objected  to  the 
authors,  and  the  order  of  studjrirrg- the  • 
authors,  generally  used  in  preparatory 
schools,  and  said  that  after  introductory 
work  he  would  have  Virgil,  then  Ovid, 
Nepos  instead  of  Csesar;  and  he  would 
not  have  Cicero  in  the  work  at  all,  be- 
cause he  is  hard  to  understand.  But  the 
general  sentiment  seemed  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  old  authors  and  the  old  order  of 
study.  Prof.  Burgess,  of  the  academy 
at  Morgan  Park,  said  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, there  was  nothing  that  could  take 
the  place  of  Cassar  and  Cicero. 

Another  defect  specified  is  the  want  of 
power  to  translate  at  sight,  when  the 
meaning  of  the  most  uncommon  words  is 
given.  The  doctor  recommended  much 
more  work  in  that  line,  in  the  prepara-" 
tory  schools;  and  he  added  that  no  reci- 
tation should  go  by  without  some  work 
of  that  kind.  It  was  objected  that  the 
pupil  was  not  examined  at  the  university 
on  the  work  that  he  had  taken  before 
going  there,  and  he  had  no  chance  of 
showing  really  what  he  did  know  about  a 
subject. 

The  answer  was  that  the  university 
was  not  trying  so  much  to  find  out  what 
the  pupil  knew  of  the  work  that  he  had 
done,  but  rather  to  see  if  he  had  the 
power  to  do  the  work  required  of  the 
student  after  admission.  It  was  stated 
further  that  the  pupil  must  be  taught  to 
recognize  the  sign-boards  in  the  Latin 
-sentence,  so  that  when  he  saw  a  case, 
term,  or  mode,  he  would  likewise  feel 
somewhat  the  meaning  of  the  case,  term, 
or  mode. 

In  addition  to  the  above  defects,  it  was 


added  that  there  is  a  greet  la«k  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  quantity  of  vowels,  and  that 
vefy  few  applicants  could  mark  the  long 
vowels  in  a  common  passage  of  Latin, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  When 
this  point  was  reached,  Mr.  Nightingale, 
superintendent  of  high  schools  of  the 
city,  remarked  that  he  was  much  pleased 
that  that  topic  had  been  brought  up,  as 
he  had  found  but  little  attention  given  it 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  high-school 
work  two  or  three  years  ago;  and  that 
he  considered  that,  without  a  knowledge 
of  quantity,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
any  appreciation  of  the  real  music  of  the 
Latin  language,  much  less  the  rhythm  of 
poetry.  He  said  he  wished  that  it  might 
be  considered  as  much  of  a  mistake,  when 
writing  Latin  on  the  board,  if  the  pupils 
did^  not  mark  the  long  vowels,  as  if  they 
misspelled  a  word.  Some  of  the  ways 
given  to  overcome  that  defect  were:  con- 
stantly watching  the  long  vowels,  not 
Jetting  the  pupils  hear  Latin  words  mis- 
pronounced by  the  teacher,  and  using 
books  in  the  introductory  work  that  have 
the  long  vowels  marked. 

In  closing.  Dr.  Miller  said  that  quan- 
tity would  be  more  and  more  insisted 
upon  in  the  examinations  for  the  Latin 
department.  V.  R.  W. 


A  Bejoinder. 


EdUoT  Public-School  Journal: 

I  feel  very  grateful  to  Pres.  Beadle,  of 
the  Dakota  State  Normal  School,  for  his 
kindly  recognition  of  my  article  in  the 
March  Journal.  However,  I  am  not  yet 
convinced  that  his  *'wide  observation" 
demonstrates  that  my  <<arguments  and 
illustrations  are  not  conclusive."  The 
fact  is,  I  am  led  to  wonder  where  his  ob- 
servation was  made.  He  says,  <*In  all 
the  writer's  wide  observation,  I  never 
saw  a  graded  school  in  which  less  than 
four-fifths  of  each  class  belonged  together 
as  they  were,  and  could  not  be  fairly 
treated  alike  by  the  teacher,  in  subjects 
of  study,  length  of  lesson,  and  rate  of 
progress."  As  said  before,  I  do  not 
know  where  these  observations  were 
made.  I  never  yet  saw  a  class  four-fifths 
of  whom  were  so  nearly  alike,  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically,  as  to  be  thus 
treated.  I  wonder  if  he  ever  saw  those 
same  pupils  work  independently,  as  my 
article  suggested,    and  thus  secured   a 
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pure  basis  for  that  statement.  Moreover, 
I  cannot  see  how^  his  personal  experi- 
ences as  a  normal-school  president  are 
any  more  conclusive  as  arguments  or 
illustrations,  than  are  the  experiences  of 
others  engaged  in  the  work,  with  equal 
facilities  of  observation  and  experimenta- 
tion. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  close  our  eyes  to 
the  decided  differences  of  endowment, 
environment,  endurance,  etc.,  which  our 
pupils  exhibit.  To  a  keen,  discriminating 
mind,  they  are  too  evident.  These  dif- 
ferences call  loudly  for  appropriate  in- 
struction and  guidance.  The  day  is  com- 
ing when  they  will  have  it.  In  a  class 
above  the  average  in  ability,  studying 
geometry  and  reading  Cicero  under  my 
direction,  no  two  have  accomplished  the 
same  work  nor  required  the  same  instruc- 
tion. Some  members  of  the  class  are  so 
enthusiastic  in  the  work  that  thev  will 
have  accomplished  much  more  than  is  re- 
quired when  graduated,  while  all  have 
done  far  more  and  better  work  than  they 
accomplished  under  the  iron-clad  system. 
The  independence  and  self-reliance  the 
present  system  has  developed  are  alone 
worth  the  cost. 

Again,  we  do  not  hold  that  the  pro- 
posed system,  or  any  system,  can  make 
all  graduates  equal.  There  is  no  disposition 
on  our  part  to  do  this.  But  we  do  hold, 
and  can  demonstrate,  that  by  our  system 
each  pupil  will  be  made  more  thorough, 
proficient,  and  independent  in  the  course 
of  study  prescribed,  than  under  class  in- 
struction. 

We  grant,  al8o,that  under  the  present 
system,  <<the  same  talent  and  ability  can 
accomplish  much  more  in  superintendence 
and  supervision."  But  the  trouble  is, 
the  present  system  accents  quantity  in- 
stead of  quality.  There  is  abundant 
supervision,  but  not  enough  true  teach- 
ing. Large  numbers  are  managed,  but 
not  educated. 

The  strongest  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed system,  and  one  that  I  anticipated, 
is  the  limited  time  to  which  each  pupil 
is  entitled.  But,  from  observation  and  ex- 
periment, I  am  assured  that  the  system  is 
possible  with  a  class  not  exceeding  thirty 
in  number.  No  teacher  under  the  pres- 
ent system  should  have  more  than  forty 
pupils.  When  burdened  with  more,  man- 
agement tends  to  the  maximum,  teaching 
to  the  minimum.     Of  course,  a  teacher  to 


every  thirty  pupils  means  a  considerable 
increase  of  tuition-expense.  What  of 
that?  If  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  if  it 
can  be  done,  then  it  should  be  done.  It 
only  remains  to  convince  the  parent  and 
tax-payer  of  the  decided  advantages  that 
shall  flow  from  its  adoption,  in  order  to 
secure  the  necessary  funds.  Give  him  to 
understand  that  his  child  will  be  per- 
mitted to  advance  as  rapidly  as  his 
capacity  and  application  warrant.  Tel) 
him  that  the  instruction  given  shall  be 
suited  to  his  child,  not  to  the  ^'average*' 
of  the  whole  class;  that  he  shall  be  really 
educated,  not  merely  heard  to  recite  a 
small  portion  of  an  assigned  lesson. 
Make  all  this  clear  to  him,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  ready  to  pay  his  portion  of  the 
additional  expense  incurred  to  realize  it. 

T.  W.    B.   EVERHART. 

Superintendent  of  IScftools,  Virginia^  111, 


Sectional  Meeting^  of  Ooiinty  Snperinten- 
dents  and  Institutes  of  1894. 

To  the  County  Superintendents  of  Illinois: 

I  beg  to  invite  you  to  take  part  In  one  of  the 
meetings  mentioned  below  for  the  purpose  of 
consultations  about  our  work  and  the  be^t 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  The  topics  for 
discussion  will  be  the  following  : 

1.  The  report  of  1894. 

2.  Recent  enactments  of  the  legislature. 

3.  The  better  preparation  ot  teachers. 

4.  Some  neglected  studies. 

5.  Revision  of  the  course  of  study  for  rural 
schools. 

6.  Miscellaneous  matters. 

The  discussions  will  not  be  limited  to  these 
topics.  Your  experience  duHng  the  past  two 
years  will  prompt  you  to  present  questions 
which  should  find  a  place  on  the  program. 
Time  for  these  questions  will  be  given  under 
miscellaneous  matters. 

Tbe  places  and  dates  for  these  meetings  are 
as  follows: 

May  8— Carbondale,  Reception  room  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  University. 

May  9~East  St.  Louis,  City  Court  Room. 

May  10 — Olney,  County  SuperintendeDt^s 
Office. 

May  15— Chicago,  County  Superintendents 
Office. 

May  16 — Galesburg,County  Superintendent's 
Office. 

May  17— Decatur,  County  Superintendent's 
Office. 

The  meetings  will  begin  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  at 
each  place,  except  at  Decatur,  where  the  meet- 
ing, will  be  held  afternoon  and  evening. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HsifBY  Raab, 
Superintendent  of  PuUic  Instructien. 
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Dandelion. 

Little  yellow- headed  boy 

Ck>miog  in  the  Spring, 
When  the  flowers  all  awake 

And  the  birdies  sing!  * 

Do  you  know,  dear  little  boy. 

Smiling  in  the  sun. 
That  you  are  the  children's  Joy 

When  the  snow  is  gone? 

As  you  stand  there  on  the  lawn 

In  your  green  and  gold, 
Playing  with  the  birds  and  bees, 

You  are  growing  old. 

Do  you  know  your  golden  hair 

Soon  will  turn  to  white? 
That  the  wind  will  blow  it  off 

In  a  single  night? 

Then,  my  dandelion  dear 
With  your  smooth,  bald  head. 

You  will  put  your  nightcap  on, 
And  creep  into  your  bed. 

There  you'll  sleep  all  Winter  long. 
Till  Spring  comes  back  with  joy; 

Then  youMl  smile  on  us  again, 
A  yellow-headed  boy. 

— Frances  Weed  in  ChUd-Oarden. 


7.  Explain  how  the  assertion  in  the  last 
three  lines  must  be  true. 

8.  If  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Dowden  be  true,  that 
these  'precepts  have  been  taken  from  Lyly's 
Euphreett  how  can  that  affect  either  their 
truth  or  their  value? 

9.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  history  of  Shake- 
speare, and  of  the  Baconian  theory  of  his  writ- 
ings. 


Indiana  State  duestions. 

READING. 

1.  ''There,  my  blessing  with  theel 

2.  And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 

3.  See  thou  character:    Give  thy  thoughts 

no  tongue, 

4.  Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 

5.  Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vul- 

gar. 

6.  The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adop- 

tion tried, 

7.  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of 

steel; 

8.  But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertain- 

ment 

9.  Of   each  new  hatch*d,  unfledged  com- 

rade. 

10.  Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy 

voice, 

11.  Take  each    man's  censure    but  reserve 

thy  judgment. 

12.  This  above  all:  To  thine  ownself  be  true, 

13.  And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

14.  Thou  canst    not  then    be  false  to  any 

man."  — Shakespeare — Hamlet. 

1.  What  does  ''character,"  in  the  third  line, 
mean? 

2.  Express  in  your  own  words  the  thought 
in  the  third  and  fourth  lines. 

3.  How  does  the  sense  of  the  terms 
"familiar"  and  "vulgar"  differ  from  their 
present  use? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "their  adoption 
tried?" 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  direction 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  lines? 

6.  Explain  what  Polonius  means  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  lines. 


ENGLISH  GKAMMAB. 

1.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  proper  objects 
of  the  study  of  English  grammar  in  the  public 
schools? 

2.  Name  an  English  grammar  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  and  state  what  its  excellences 
and  its  defects  are. 

3.  Would  you  require  children  to  construct 
many  original  sentences  in  grammar  work, 
and  for  what  purposes? 

4.  Write  the  corresponding  plural  or  singu- 
lar form  of  each  of  the  following:  Staff,  cargo, 
solo,  indices,  nebulae,  media,  criterion,  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

5.  Of  what  is  the  future  perfect  tense  of  a 
verb  composed?  Give  an  example  and  explain? 

6.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  lie  (recline.) 

7.  Write  correctHy  each  of  the  following  sen- 
tences: 

a.  Who  did  you  refer  to? 

b.  Be  sure  and  be  there. 

c.  I  intended  to  have  written  yesterday. 

d.  I  can't  see  as  I  can  do  otherwise. 

e.  He  did  not  get  to  go. 

f.  Each  one  helped  themselves. 

8.  What  are  the  most  important  topics  in 
connection  with  the  mood  of  the  verb? 

9.  State  and  give  examples  of  the  leading  er- 
rors in  the  use  of  adverbials. 

10.  Analyze: 

"Rightly  to  be  great 
Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argum,ent. 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw 
When  honor's  at  the  stake." 

ANBWSBS. 

3.  Yes.  To  cultivate  facility  in  composi- 
tion, and  to  Illustrate  and  enforce  what  they 
have  learned  theoretically. 

7.  The  corrections  are  obvious.  These  er- 
rorsare  very  common,  especially  a,  c,  e,  and  f. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Divide  125.37  by  15.75.  Solve  by  analysis, 
and  show  why  the  rule  for  pointing  off  deci- 
mals is  correct. 

2.  A  vessel  sailed  from  a  port  directly  on  a 
line  of  latitude  a  certain  distance,  then  sailed 
due  north  a  certain  other  distance,  when  the 
captain  found  his  chronometer  forty  minutes 
slow;  in  which  direction  had  he  first  sailed,  and 
how  many  degrees? 

3.  A  hall  is  80  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  20 
feet  high;  what  is  the  exact  distance  from  the 
northeast  upper  corner  to  the  southwest  lower 
corner  of  the  room?    Solve  by  one  operation. 

4.  How  many  bullets  }i  inch  in  diameter  can 
be  made  from  a  sphere  of  lead  6  inches  in  di- 
ameter, allowing  5  per  cent  for  waste? 

5.  What  will  it  cost  to  build  a  wall  1  hecto- 
meter long,  }4  decimeter  high,  and  1  meter 
thick,  at  95  a  cubic  meter? 
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6.  If  exchange  at  New  York  on  London  is 
$4.90  to  the  £,  exchange  at  London  on  Paris  is 
£1  to  06  fr.  35c.,  and  exchange  in  Paris  on  Ber- 
lin is  1  fr.  36c  to  the  mark;  how  much  will  it 
cost  by  this  compound  arbitration  in  New  York 
to  pay  1,000  marks  in  Berlin? 

7.  A  man  left  an  estate  of  $25,400  to  his  two 
sons,  aged  respectively  15  and  18  years,  direct- 
ing that  the  share  of  each  should  be  such  that 
placed  at  6  per  cent  interest  the  sons  should, 
at  the  age  of  21  years,  receive  each  the  same 
amount;  what  was  the  original  share  of  each? 

8.  How  lonsr  will  the  edge  be  of  a  cubical 
cistern  that  will  hold  100  barrels  of  water  of 
40  gallons  each? 

9.  If  the  ratio  of  value  of  silver  to  gold  be  1 
to  18K,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  be  worth  $30.50, 
what  will  be  the  full  weight  of  a  silver  dollar 
950  parts  fine,  that  Is  worth  a  gold  dollar? 

10.  On  January  1,  A  owes  a  bank  $15,000;  he 
offers  for  discount  certain  notes,  $2,500  due 
February  15,  $3,700  due  March  13.  and  $7,500 
due  April  1;  if  these  be  discounted  at  8  per 
cent  per  annum,  how  much  cash  must  he  pay? 


ANSWER. 

3.  This   distance    is    the 
80»+40»+20». 


square    root   of 


U.  S.  HISTOBT. 

1.  Compare  and  contrast  the  first  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  first  settlers  of  Vir- 
ginia— 

(1)  As  to  the  character  of  the  settlers. 

(3)  As  to  the  motives  for  making  the  settle- 
ments. 

(3)  As  to  the  character  of  the  country  set- 
tled by  each,  and  the  effect  of  this  upon  the 
development  of  each  colony. 

(4)  As  to  their  forms  of  government. 

(5)  As  to  the  effects  of  each  colony  upon  the 
history  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

3.  Upon  what  discoveries  did  the  English 
found  their  claims  to  the  possession  of  North 
America  ? 

Upon  Vhat  discoveries  did  the  French  found 
their  claims  ? 

What  war  settled  the  controversy  ? 

Give  five  of  its  most  important  events. 

Oive  the  results  of  this  war. 

3.  Name  the  chief  defects  of  the  articles  of 
confederation, and  state  how  these  defects  were 
remedied  by  the  constitution. 

4.  (a)  Mention  the  first  battle  between  iron 
«hips  and  briefly  describe  it. 

(b)  Mention  two  decisive  battles  of  the  civil 
war,  and  tell  why  they  were  decisive. 

5.  Oive  the  date  and  extent  of  the  several 
acquisitions  of  territory  by  the  United  States 
as  a  nation,  and  state  by  what  means  each  ac- 
quisition was  obtained. 

6.  Describe  briefly  five  Important  public 
events  that  have  occurred  since  the  close  of 
the  civil  war,  and  state  the  effect  of  each. 


GBOGBAPHT. 

1.  Describe  as  to  a  class  the  change  of  sea- 
sons. 

3.  Ck)ral  reefs  and  islands:  Mode  of  origin, 
geographical  distribution  and  effects  on  navi- 
gation and  commerce. 


3.  In  what  direction  do  noonday  shadows 
fail  on  March  31,  at  Hammerfest?  Chicago? 
City  of  Mexico  ?  Quito  ?  Mozambique  ?  Mel- 
bourne ?  ^ 

4.  State  the  staple  agricultural  products  of 
the  United  States,  and  locate  the  chief  area  of 
production  of  each. 

5.  Locate  the  following,  and  tell  for  which 
each  is  noted :  Mauna  Loa,  Sahara,  Dismal 
Swamp,  **01d  Faithful,"  Giant's  Causeway. 

6.  Arrange  the  following  in  the  order  of  their 
size:  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Missouri,  Illinois,  Vermont,  Eng- 
land, France,  Brazil,  Qermany. 

7.  If  you  should  travel  east  on  the  parallel 
of  Indianapolis,  what  part  of  Europe  would 
you  reach,  and  what  agricultural  products 
would  you  find  there? 

8.  Where  are  the  following  cities  situated, 
and  for  what  is  each  noted  :  Odessa  ?  Trieste? 
Antwerp?    Munich?    Damascus? 

9.  What  are  the  leading  exports  of  France? 
Of  India  ?  Of  Russia  ?  Of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public ?    Of  the  Congo  Free  State  ? 

10.  Show  the  infl^uence  of  mountains  in  de- 
termining the  position  of  the  wet  and  the  drj 
regions  of  South  America  and  of  Australia. 

PHYBIOLOGT. 

1.  Illustrate  the  principle  of  divlson  of  labor 
as  shown  in  the  operations  of  the  organs  of  the 
body.  Name  organs  which  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  accomplish  work  peculiar  to  other 
organs.  Name  five  organs  whose  work  in  the 
economy  of  the  body  can  not  be  accomplished 
by  any  other  organ  or  organs. 

3.  Show  that  the  cell  is  the  physiological 
unit,  and  illustrate  the  grades  of  complexity  of 
the  parts  of  the  body  from  cell  to  organ. 

3.  What  is  congestion?  What  is  its  effect 
on  tissues?  What  is  fever?  What  is  its  ef- 
fect on  tissues? 

4.  Show  how  food,  work  and  waste  are  re- 
lated in  the  process  of  life  in  the  human  body, 
and  indicate  the  intermediate  steps  by  which 
each  is  brought  into  relation  with  one  or  both 
of  the  others. 

5.  Show  what  portion  of  the  general  subject 
of  physiology  is  included  under  each  of  the 
technical  terms.  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hj- 
giene,  and  indicate  the  relative  importance  of 
the  three  departments  to  the  ordinary  student, 
in  the  regulation  of  his  living. 


Supt.  Fred.  U.  White,  of  the  Galva 
schools,  gave  an  address  before  the 
Farmers'  Institute  of  Henry  county, 
Illinois,  from  which  we  clip  the  follow- 
ing extracts: 

**How  to  live?  That  is  the  material  ques- 
tion for  us.  Not  how  to  live  in  the  material 
sense  only,  but  in  the  widest  sense.  The  gen- 
eral problem  which  co^prehands  every  special 
problem  is,  the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all 
directions,  under  ajl  circumstances.  *    *   * 

**If  the  farmer  is' to  be  anything  more  than 
the  veriest  digger  of  dirt,  his  education,  like 
that  of  every  other  self-respecting  being,  must 
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first  be  the  education  of  the  man.  He  must  be 
prepared  physlcalhr*  intellectually,  morally, 
socially,  and  politically  to  live  as  becomes  a 
man;  then  Xfi  this  education  must  be  added 
such  technical  education  as  shall  best  fit  him 
for  the  special  vocation  of  the  farmer.    ♦   •   ♦ 

'*One  of  the  commonest  errors  regarding  the 
elementary  education  of  farmers'  boys  is  that 
there  is  no  use  in  studying  several  branches 
that  are  usually  deemed  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. The  study  of  English,  except  as  to 
spelling,  whether  in  the  form  of  language 
work,  grammar,  or  literature,  is  often  set  down 
as  of  no  importance.    *    *    ♦ 

"But  though  work  presses  hard  during  times 
of  crop-tending  and  harvest,  the  average 
farmer  has  a  fair  allowance  of  spare  time  in 
the  winter,  and  previous  education  should  fit 
him  to  make  the  most  of  it.  It  is  in  winter 
that  he  should,  as  far  as  possible,  plan  for  the 
following  season.  Especially  should  he  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  trend  of  affairs  in  state 
and  nation.  Social  and  political  questions 
should  receive  careful  attention  and  his  whole 
Intellectual  outlook  be  broadened. 

"I  have  said  that  the  laws  of  nature,  partic- 
nlariy  the  laws  governing  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  largely  affect  the  farmers*  interests. 
Yet  I  think  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  not 
one  farmer  in  twenty  has  ever  made  any 
systematic  study  of  these  laws.  Like  many 
teachers  and  mechanics,  they  spoil  a  vast 
quantity  of  good  material  in  learning,  in  a  hap- 
hazard experimental  way,  to  do  moderately 
well,  what  might  have  been  learned  much  bet- 
ter at  far  less  cost  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world  from  the  recorded  experiences  of  others 

had  there  been  but  the  proper  preparation. 

*    •    « 

**But  you  reply,  to  plan  an  education  after 
such  fashion  for  boys  and  girls  is  to  educate 
them  away  from  the  farm. 

"True  and  not  true.  It  is  both  inevitable 
and  right  that  such  should  often  be  the  case. 
The  proportion  that  the  rural  population 
bears  to  the  entire  population  has  steadily  de- 
creased from  about  96  per  cent  in  1790,  to 
71  per  cent  in  1890,  yet  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  largely  In  excess  of  our  needs  and 
must  find  market  in  foreign  countries  to  the 
amount  of  9700,000,000  dollars  annually,  being 
somewhat  less  than  one-fifth  the  entire  pro- 
duct. The  country  has  furnished  and  must 
continue  to  furnish  a  large  proportion 
of  the  active,  capable,  professional,  and 
business  men  of  our  cities  and  towns.  Wash- 
ington left  the  farm,  but  it  was  to  found  a 
mighty  nation;  Webster  left  the  farm  to 
strengthen  that  nation's  constitutional  bul- 
warks; Grant  left  the  farm  to  throttle  its 
traitors,  and  Lincoln  left  the  farm  to  'bear  the 
burden  of  the  commonwealth,  though  the  road 
shot  suddenly  downward.'  " 


read  by'  every  teacher  and  parent.  By  the 
teacher,  because  it  will  show  him  his  faults;  by 
the  parent,  because  it  will  help  htm  to  discrimi- 
nate between  good  teaching  and  bad.  A  lady 
visitor  on  reading  it  said,  ''Can  these  things  be 
so."  8he  will  go  back  to  Chicago  with  a  more 
discriminating  eye  for  the  work  of  her  child- 
ren. 

The  fault  is  not  wholly  in  the  teachers.  A 
mother  in  this  town  said,  "I  will  see  to  it  that 
my  children  are  taught  their  A  B  C's  first  in 
spite  of  the  teachers,  even  if  I  have  to  do  it 
myself." 

Superintendents  are  sometimes  barred  from 
putting  both  feet  down  on  bad  teaching,  by 
the  influence  and  standing  in  the  community 
of  the  poorest  of  their  teachers.  Being  so 
near  those  in  authority,  it  will  not  do  to  molest 
them.  Of  such  poor  clay  are  we  made!  Boards 
of  education  are  also  influenced  through  politi- 
cal or  other  reasons, 'from  interfering  with 
long  standing  abuses.  Keen-eyed,  well-trained, 
business-like  superintendents  should  have  full 
authority,  and  then  be  held  responsible. 

In  country  "schools,  there  is  no  hope  but  in 
constant  supervision,  in  pointing  out  defects, 
and  in  helpfully  showing  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  better  methods. 


A  correspondent  in  Michigan  sends  us 
the  following  appreciative  note  concern- 
iDg  Hiiwlej  Smith's  advice  in  the  March 
Journal,  to  <'Put  the  grease  where  the 
squeak  is." 

This  article  of  Hawley  Smith's  should  be 


The  National  Council  of  Education  will 
hold  its  session  at  Asbury  Park,  July  6- 
10, immediately  preceding  the  meeting  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  The  council  is  a  body  of  sixty 
of  the  more  prominent  educators  of  the 
country;  E.W.  Coy, of  Cincinnati,  is  presi- 
dent this  year.  The  discussions  and  papers 
of  the  council  are  given  in  open  session  to 
which  any  members  of  the  National  As- 
sociation are  welcome.  That  the  meeting 
ings  will  have  special  interest  this  year 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  list  of 
topics,  and  persons,  furnished  us  by  Presi- 
dent Coy; 

By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Higher  Ekiucation;  subject,  Professional 
and  Technical  Instruction  in  the  University. 

By  B.  A.  Hinsdale— The  Dogma  of  Formal 
Mental  Discipline. 

By  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  the  Committee  on 
Technological  Education— The  Relation  of 
Technical  to  Liberal  Education. 

By  E.  E.  White— The  Country  School. 

By  W.  T.  Harris,  of  the  Committee  on  Psy- 
chological Inquiry — The  Psychology  of  the 
Imitative  Functions  in  Childhood  as  Related  to 
the  Process  of  Learning. 

SUBJECTS  FOB  BOUND.  TABLE  DISCUSSION. 

Committee  on  Elementary  Education — The  * 
Coordination  of  Elementary  Studies. 

Committee  on  Secondary  Education — The 
Coordination  of  Studies  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schooh. 

Committee  on  Pedagogics — On  What  Princi- 
ple should  the  C</5rdlnation  of  Elementary  In- 
struction be  Attempted. 
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Committee OD  Moral  Education — The  French 
system  of  Moral  Eklucation. 

Committee  on  Psychological  Inquiry—Topic 
announced  above  under  Dr.  Harris.  Prof. 
Boyce,  of  Harvard,  will  conduct  the  discussion 
of  this  topic. 

One  entire  day  will  be  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

There  will  also  be  memorial  notices  of  de- 
ceased members. 


Book  Table. 

Laboratory  Studies  in  Elementary  Chem- 
istry. By  LeBoy  C.  Cooley,  of  Vassar  col- 
lege.    144  pp.    American  Book  Co. 

This  excellent  little  manual  contains  a  fairly 
comprehensive  list  of  151  experiments  with  the 
more  common  non-metals  and  metals.  The 
directions  are  written  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  care,  and  evidently  assumed  their  final  form 
as  the  result  of  much  practical  trial  with 
classes  in  the  laboratory.  Each  experiment 
begins  with  a  statement  of  the  object.  These 
statements  are,  in  general,  well  made,  indicat- 
ing the  direction  in  which  the  pupil  is  to  look, 
rather  than  what  he  is  to  see.  Following  the 
statement  of  the  object,  are  ^'the  most  specific 
directions  for  work,*'  indicating  clearly  the 
manner  of  performing  the  experiment,  and 
also  the  stages  at  which  the  pupil  is  to  ob- 
serve, and  note,  results.  The  importance  of 
note-book  records,  made  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
periment, is  strongly  urged  in  the  preface. 
Such  a  record  is  made  a  necessity  in  the  use  of 
this  manual. 


Symbolic  Education.  A  commentary  on 
FroebePs  "Mother  Play."  By  Susan  E. 
Blow.  251  pp.  This  is  No.  xxvi.  of  Apple- 
tovCa  International  Education  Series,  Edited 
by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris. 

The  book  is  well  written,  by  one  who  has  a 
keen  insight  as  to  the  meaning  of  Froebel, 
joined  to  a  clear  conception  of  child-nature 
and  a  good  understanding  of  the  purpose  and 
process  of  education.  Dr.  Harris's  nine  pages 
of  introduction  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of 
the  book. 

The  book  abounds  in  pat  statements,  several 
of  which  we  had  marked  for  quotation,  but 
must  content  ourself  with  only  three: 

"The  kiDdergarten  has  its  owd  pecaUar  form  of  fetich 
worship.    It   consists  in  attrihuting  a  magic  power  to 
Fnsbel'B  gifts  and  games,  and  In  expectinf^  blocks  and 
balls,  songs  and  gestares,  to  do  the  v  ork  which  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  human  insieht  and  devotion.*'    p.  313. 

"If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  make  children  feel,  we  must 
give  them  something  to  feel  about,  and  in  order  to  edu- 
cate the  heart  we  moAt  lllaminate  the  imasination.  In 
the  childhood  of  the  race,  the  premonitions  of  reason  were 
Dttered  in  the  symbol  and  the  mrih.**    p.  d49. 

*' Mary  mothers  live  /or  their  children :  fewer  live  with 
their  children;  fewer  still  permit  their  children  to  live 
with  them.**    p.  2S9. 


trated  by  elegant  and  Instructive  pictures  and 
maps. 

First  book,  '*Home  and  Schoo^;"  340  pages; 
price,  50  cents. 

Second  book,  '*Thi8  Ck)ntinent  of  Ours^*'  320 
pages;  price,  75  cents. 

Third  book,  *'The  Land  We  Live  In;"  Part 
I. ;  240  pages;  price,  56  cents. 

Fourth  book,  **The  Land  We  Live  In;"  Part 
IL;  240  pages;  price,  56  cents. 

These  beautiful  books  will  delight  childreD 
who  use  them  as  supplementary  reading  ai 
school,  or  for  home  study.  And  the  instrac* 
tion  they  convey,  enforced  as  it  is  so  con- 
stantly by  illustrations  that  really  illustrate, 
cannot  fail  to  remain  as  a  permanent  posses- 
sion, at  least  to  a  great  extent.  A  thread  of 
story  runs  throuKb  the  whole  series,  which  is 
supposed  to  narrate  the  geographical  studies 
and  travels  of  the  Cartmell  family,  conslstinir 
of  father,  mother,  four  children,  and  a  verj 
wise  school  teacher,  who  studies  and  travels 
with  them.  The  books  contain  a  rich  store  of 
information,  not  only  that  which  is  strictly 
geographical,  but  much  that  relates  to  differ- 
ent industries,  like  mining,  watch-making, 
cloth-making,  farming,  etc.  Suggestions  are 
given  showing  how  the  material  presented  can 
be  used  for  language  lessons  and  composition- 
writing.  Would  not  a  judicious  urc  of  such 
books  do  something  to  mitigate  Hawley  Smith's 
wail  for  *'poorold  geography?" 

One  whose  early  geographical  studies  were 
in  Peter  Parley  and  Olney  is  almost  tempted  to 
envy  the  youngsters  of  the  present  day. 


The  Pictubesqus  Geographical  Readers. 
By  Charles  F.  King.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton, Publishers. 

This    series    consists    of    four    books,   well 
printed,  on  good  paper,  and   profuitely  illus- 


The  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Third-Gbadi 
Pupils;  by  Frank  H.  Hall.  George  Sher 
wood  &  Co.,  Chicago,  publishers;  112  pages. 
Price,  30  cents. 

This  bright  little  book,  neatly  and  clearlj 
printed,  on  good  paper,  is  intended  to  follow 
the  author's  book  for  second-grade  pupils  pub- 
lished some  time  since. 

The  plan  of  these  books  is  unique.  They 
aim  to  make  the  pupil  to  understand 
clearly  the  operation  to  be  performed 
before  attempting  any  work,  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  arithmetical  expressions,  not 
by  definitions  but  by  use,  to  develop  the 
thought  involved  before  permitting  any  use  of 
symbols,  and  to  promote  readiness  and  facility 
in  operation  when  the  solution  is  undertaken. 
Much  ingenuity  is  shown  in  developing  and 
carrying  out  this  plan;  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
a  faithful  use  of  the  book  can  not  fail  to  reach 
the  ends  intended. 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  developing  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  fractions — not  the  fractional 
expression,  but  the  thing  itself.  Part  II  be- 
gins with  integers,  at  the  point  reached  by  the 
previous  book  of  the  series.  It  deals  with  fun- 
damental operations  upon  whole  numbers, 
fractions,  and  the  simple  denominations  of 
weight  and  measure.  The  distinction  between 
what  are  sometimes  called  the  two  cases  of 
division,  or  division  proper  and  partition,  is 
made  very  clear,  not  by  wordy  explanations 
but  by  numerous  well*chosen  problems  to  be 
wrought.    All  the  problems  in  the  book  deal 
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with  small,  easily-handled  numbers,  as  they 
ought  to  do;  but  the  pupil  who  solves  them 
all,  readily  and  intelligently,  has  acquired  a 
considerable  amount  of  fundamental  knowlr 
edge  of  arithmetic. 

Every  intelligent  teacher  knows  that  much 
of  the  failure  of  children  to  master  arithmetic 
Is  due  to  one  or  both  of  these  two  mistakes:  (a) 
the  pupil  attempts  the  solution  of  a  problem 
before  he  clearly  understands  it;  or,  (Z>)  he 
simply  manipulates  figures  with  little  or  no 
thought  of  their  significance.  We  know  very 
well  that  the  only  sure  way  to  Judge  of  a  text- 
book is  by  its  use.  And  we  confess  that  we 
should  like  to  submit  this  book  to  that  test 
personally  applied.  We  should  expect  that,  as 
a  result,  our  pupils  would  neither  Juggle  with 
figures,  nor  blindly  grope  and  stumble  in 
thoughtless  attempts  to  reach  a  given  answer. 


Periodicals. 


The  Colobado  School  Journal,  in  Its  new 
dress,  presents  a  very  attractive  appearance, 
nor  is  it  all  outside  show,  by  any  means. 

The  Missouri  Teacher  always  has  some- 
thing worth  reading  among  its  editorial  and 
contributed  articles.  Published  monthly,  at 
Sedalia.    $1.00  per  year. 

Work  and  Plat  is  a  new  Journal  published 
at  166  Clinton  street,  Chicago.  It  is  hand- 
somely printed,  on  good  paper,  and  well  illus- 
trated. The  matter  is  both  entertaining  and 
Instructive.  Price,  $1.00  a  year.  Any  of  our 
subscribers  desiring  to  secure  it  will  do  well  to 
see  our  clubbing  list. 

The  Public-School  News. — This  is  a  neat 
little  two-page  paper  published  by  the  Rising 
Sun  Society,  Newton,  New  Jersey.  It  is  pre- 
pared with  an  electric  pen,  or  some  similar 
contrivance.  We  call  attention  to  it,  as  a 
^ood  illustration  of  something  that  may  be 
made  interesting  and  instructive  in  almost  any 
good  grammar  or  high  school. 

The  American  Teacher  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  practical  of  our  school  Journals, 
adapted  to  grade  teachers  in  the  city,  and  to 
teachers  of  country  schools.  The  number  for 
April  has  a  capital  article  on  * 'Poems  and  Sto- 
ries*' for  children,  by  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  of  Min- 
neapolis. Published  by  N.  E.  Pub.  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.    Monthly;  $1.00  per  year. 

« 

The  Forum  for  April  Is  a  strong  number. 
Prest.  6.  Stanley  Hall's  article  on  * 'American 
Universities  and  the  Training  of  Teachers,** 
takes  a  wide  survey  of  the  higher  educational 
problems,  that  will  provoke  attention.  Agnes 
Bepplier's  ''Gentle  Warning  to  Lecturers," 
and  J.  W.  Oieed's  discussion  of  the  question, 
**Is  New  York  More  Civilized  than  Kansas?" 
are  good  specimens  of  caustic  writing.  Other 
articles  worthy  of  careful  reading,  are,  **What 
Americanism  Means,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
*'A  Definite  Step  Towards  Municipal  Reform," 
by  Herbert  Welsh,  and  "The  Irish  Conquest  of 
Our  Cities,"  by  John  Paul  Bocock."  Virchand 
A.  Gandhi's  explanation  "Why  Christian  Mis- 


sions have  failed  in  India,"  may  remind  some 
people  of  the  attempt  to  explain  why  a  pail  of 
water  containing  a  fish  will  weigh  no  more 
than  the  pail  containing  the  same  quantity  of 
water  without  the  fish. 

The  Century. — Messrs.  Allen  and  Sachtle- 
ben,  aged  twenty-two  and  twenty-four  years 
lespectively,  were  graduated  from  Washington 
University,  in  St.  Louis,  on  June  13,  1890. 
They  had  obtained  a  thorough  theoretical  col- 
lege training,  and  they  wanted  to  see  the  prac- 
tical side  of  life  and  to  study  the  people  of  the 
Old  World.  They  decided  to  do  all  of  the  trav- 
eling possible  on  bicycles,  although  neither  of 
them  had  ever  ridden  a  wheel. 

The  day  after  they  received  their  degrees 
they  started  out  on  their  journey,  and  a  week 
later  sailed  for  Liverpool,  After  they  had 
wheeled  through  Great  Britain,  they  perfected 
their  plans  for  crossing  Europe  and  Asia. 

They  were  the  first  from  another  continent 
since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo,  to  cross  the  Chi- 
nese empire  from  the  western  boundary  to  the 
capital  Peking — and  in  many  places  they  fol- 
lowed close  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  Vene- 
tian traveler. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Sachtleben  have  written  a 
graphic  account  of  their  remarkable  journey 
from  Constantinople  to  Peking,  and  this  will 
be  published  in  The  Century,  beginning  with 
the  May  number. 


Editorial  Hention. 

Supt.  E.  B.  Smith  has  been  re-elected  by  the 
board  of  public  schools  in  Normal,  III. 

The  schools  of  Illinois  observed  "Arbor 
Day"  on  April  13.  We  have  received  an  ex- 
cellent program  for  Arbor  Day,  from  the  state 
superintendent  of  New  Jersey.  In  that  state, 
April  27  was  the  day  selected. 

At  its  recent  session,  the  school  board  of 
Kankakee,  Illinois,  re-elected  Supt.  F.  N. 
Tracy,  and  high  school  principal,  E.  D. 
Walker,  to  their  respective  positions,  for  an- 
other year.  It  was  ordered  that  a  record  be 
made  of  the  board's  appreciation  and  approval 
of  the  work  of  these  gentlemen. 

A  few  weeks  since,  some  of  the  officials  of 
the  great  university  at  Oxford,  England,  re- 
ceived the  members  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  as  guests  of  the  university.  The 
EducaXUmal  Journal,  of  Toronto,  notes  this  as 
"a  pleasing  Instance  of  the  change  that  is  com- 
ing over  the  spirit"  of  the  ancient  aristocratic 
Institutions  in  England. 

the  saloon  men  not  boss. 

So  say  the  democrats  of  Scott  county,  111., 
by  their  ballots  at  the  primary  election  on  Sat- 
urday, April  7,  when  they  indorsed  the  course 
of  M.  B.  Ballard,  by  re-nominating  him  for 
superintendent  of  schools.  He  had  a  hand- 
some majority  over  his  opponent,  although  the 
saloon-keepers  did  all  in  their  power  to  defeat 
him.  He  will  be  re-elected  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  November  by  a  greater  majority  than 
at  his  former  election. 
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J.  B.  Stoat,  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Sumner,  111.,  is  a  candidate  for  county  super- 
intendent of  Lawrence  county. 

The  superintendents  and  principals  of  Cook 
county  hold  a  meeting  at  the  normal  school 
on  May  3.  Subject:  Number  Work  in  Nature- 
Study. 

Make  your  plans  to  attend  the  great  meet- 
ing at  Asbury  Park.  It  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you,  If  you  have  never  attended  anything 
similar. 

We  want,  very  much,  one  or  two  copies  of 
.The  Joubxal  for  September,  1892;  we  will  ex- 
tend any  subscription  two  months,  for  a  copy 
sent  to  us. 

Glnn  <&  Co.  will  have  ready  May  1,  First 
Steps  in  Algebra^  by  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.M. 
The  book  is  designed  for  pupils  in  the  upper 
grades  of  grammar  schools. 

The  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
at  Champaign,  are  among  the  most  complete 
in  the  country.  They  will  be  available  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  summer  school  beglning 
June  15. 

It  is  reported  that  County  Superintendent 
Morgan,  of  Lacon,  111.,  and  Superintendent 
Dixon,  of  Watseka,  have  leased  the  Greer  col- 
lege property  at  Hoopeston,  and  will  open  a 
school  there  next  fall. 

We  call  the  attention  of  those  looking  for 
transportation  to  the  meeting  of  N.E.A.  at 
Asbury  Park,  to  the  ad.  of  the  L.  S.  <&  M.  S. 
railroad  in  this  number  of  The  Journal. 
This  reliable  old  line  is  one  of  the  quickest  and 
most  comfortable. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  which 
of  the  Western  states  sends  the  largest  num- 
ber of  teachers  to  attend  the  national  meet- 
ings at  Asbury  Park  next  July.  We  are  query- 
ing whether  Illinois  will  suffer  herself  to  be 
beaten  in  this  race. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Joumalt  for  April, 
contains  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Indian  Industrial  School  at  Car- 
lisle. A  study  of  these  nineteen  faces — eight, 
of  girls — speaks  loudly  in  favor  of  the  Indian. 

W.  R.  Hataeld,  of  Griggsville,  Illinois,  has 
been  nominated  by  the  dominant  political 
party,  for  county  superintendent.  There  is 
probably  no  doubt  of  his  election,  and  we  pre- 
dict that  he  will  do  the  schools  good  service. 

Any  who  wish  to  do  wo^k  at  any  of  the  sum- 
mer schools  will  do  well  to  examine  our  pages 
carefully.  See  what  is  said  about  the  Illinois 
Stale  Normal  University  at  Normal,  the  State 
UuiverMlty  at  Champaign,  the  school  at  Glen*8 
Falls,  the  one  at  Ilarvard  University,  etc. 

Supt.  W.  S.  Sutton,  of  Houston,  Texas,  has 
issaed  a  neat  little  folder  to  his  principals  and 
teachers,  entitled  **Ru]es  for  Securing  Atten- 
tion.*' It  is  brief  but  exceedingly  suggestive; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  teachers  in  a  larger  ter- 
ritory than  that  ruled  by  Supt.  Sutton,  could 
procure  copies  and  use  them. 


We  have  received  a  circular  containing  fall 
particulars  concerning  the  summer  school  to 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  is 
no  private,  money-making  enterprise,  but  a 
rare  chance  offered  by  the  state  and  the  faculty 
to  young  people  seeking  knowledge.  For  In- 
formation, address  Prof.  Frank  McMurry, 
Urbana,  111. 

Provost  William  Pepper,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  resign  his  ofiQce  at  the 
close  of  the  current  session.  In  his  communi- 
cation making  this  announcement,  he  reviews 
the  astonishing  progress  of  the  institution  dar- 
ing the  last  thirteen  yeaYs.  It  now  comprises 
268  teachers  and  2,180  students;  in  1881,  there 
were  S8  teachers,  and  981  students. 

Supt.  Lamb,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  an 
article  in  The  Edvjcaiional  News  for  April  21, 
concerning  the  work  in  ''grouping"  children 
in  his  schools,  so  as  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of 
the  **average  boy."  We  judge  that  the  scheme 
is  something  Tike  that  recently  advocated  in 
our  columns  by  Supt.  Everhart.  The  Ohio 
superintendent  reports  excellent  results,  after 
a  trial  of  nearly  two  years. 

The  Western  Washington  Teachers*  Associ- 
ation held  its  spring  session,  at  Tacoma,  oo 
March  16.  Supt.  H.  M.  James,  of  Tacomt, 
made  the  address  of  welcome.  F.  B.  Gaalt, 
president  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  presented 
the  principal  address  on  the  **  Cultivation  of 
the  Ethical  Imagination."  Supt.  Barnard,  of 
Seattle,  was  chosen  president,  and  Miss  Heath, 
of  Tacoma,  secretary.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Seattle  in  October. 

On  April  2,  the  governor  of  Iowa  approved 
"An  act  *  *  *  requiring  boards  of  directors  to 
provide  and  keep  in  good  repair,  suitable  wa- 
ter-closets or  privies  in  connection  with  all 
public  school  buildings."  On  April  10,  Supt 
Sabln  issued  a  circular  bringing  this  act  to  the 
notice  of  school  authorities.  In  this  circular, 
he  very  justly  says,  "This  subject  has  been 
too  long  neglected.  The  conditions  in  many 
districts  are  an  outrage  upon  childhood.'* 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  appears  an  adver- 
tisement for  the  Leonard  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  The  Journal  is  especially  di- 
rected. Their  offer  of  World's  Fair  Souvenir 
Spoons  of  exceptional  beauty  and  durability  at 
marvelously  low  prices  is  almost  unprece- 
dented. The  company  is  reliable  in  every  way 
and  the  spoons  are  exactly  as  represented.  If 
not  satisfactory,  the  privilege  of  returning  the 
goods  is  granted,  and  money  will  be  refunded. 

Prof.  B.  A.  Bullock,  for  several  years  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana,  Ii 
now  general  manager  of  a  commercial  agency 
with  h(»adqiiarters  at  Indianapolis.  He  can 
furnish  a  limited  number  of  gentlemen  employ- 
ment during  their  summer  vacation.  Mr.  Bol- 
lock knows  by  personal  experience  what  a 
teachnr  can  do  in  his  line  of  work;  and  he  in- 
invites  correspondence  with  such  an  de^frft 
more  money  for  more  desirable  work  than 
teaching.  Addres.^,  wir.h  stamp  and  r^fer^^nces, 
B.  A.  Bullock,  Manager,  19  and  20  Boston 
Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Sapt.  L.  H.  Jones  was  recently  re-elected 
superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  at 
an  Increased  salary. 

Anna  C.  Brackett  has  an  interesting  paper  in 
Harper*f  MajO€uine  for  May.  It  is  entitled, 
"Charleston  in  1861.*'  Some  of  us  remember 
that  Miss  Brackett  was  there  at  that  stirring 
time. 

Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor  is  to  make  his  first 
venture  in  literature  shortly  with  a  romance 
entitled,  **A  Journey  in  Other  Worlds:  A  Ro- 
mance of  the  Future,"  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished, with  illustrations,  by  D.  Appleton  So  Co. 

During  the  coming  school  year  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.  will  issue  the  River- 
side Literature  Series,  many  numbers  contain- 
ing masterpieces  of  well-known  American  and 
English  authors. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  Just  published  a 
Laboratory  Manual  in  Elementary  Biology,  be- 
ing an  inductive  study  in  animal  and  plant 
morphology  designed  for  preparatory  and 
high  schools,  by  Emanuel  R.  Boyer,  instructor 
in  Biology,  finglewood  High  School,  Chicago, 
and  Lecturer  in  Biology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

IMPORTANT. 

Every  teacher  should  be  somewhat  informed 
on  the  kindergarten  theory  and  practice. 
Write  to  the  address  given  below,  and  we  will 
send  you  our  course  of  reading;  kindly  enclose 
postage  for  same.  If  those  who  desire  to  in- 
troduce kindergarten  work  among  primary 
pupils  will  write  to  us,  we  will  help  them  to  do 
80  free  of  charge.  Address,  Kindergarten  Lit- 
erature Co.,  Woman's  Temple,  Chicago,  111. 

Teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  discus- 
sion started  by  Supt.  Everhart's  paper  in  the 
March  Joubnal,  will  find  matter  of  interest 
along  the  same  line,  if  they  can  secure  a  good 
report  of  what  is  doing  in  Pueblo,  Colorado. 
The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  find  a  sys- 
tem that  will  not  stretch  out  the  short  boy, 
and  chop  off  the  long  one. 


ATonie 

For  Brain- Workers,  the  Weak  and  Debilitated. 

horsford's 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 


is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  re- 
lieving Mental  and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and 
where  the  system  has  become  debilitated  by 
disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 
'*I  have  used  it  as  a  genera]  tonic,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  over- 
worked men,  with  satisfactory  results.' 


f» 


D€8cHptlv€  Pamphlet  Free. 

RUMFOBD  CHBMICAL  WORKS, 

Providence,  B.  I. 


BEWARE  of  SU3STITU  res  and  IMITATIONS. 


University  of 
Michigan. 


Summer  School 

AT 

TJNIVEBSITT  OF  ILLINOIS 

CHAMPAIGN. 


June  18  to  July  18. 

Instruction  by  the  regular  University  Fac- 
ulty in  thirteen  subjects:  Botany,  Zodiogy, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  English  Literature, 
Pedagogy,  Empirical  Psychology,  Economics, 
History,  Physical  Culture,  Mathematics,  Ex- 
perimental Psychology,  and  Child  Study. 

For  further  information,  inquire  of 

F.  M.  McBfURBY, 

Urbana,  m. 
—5 


SUMMER  COURSES. 


From  July  9th  till  August  17th  courses  of 
instruction  will  be  offered  in  Mathematics, 
Sciences,  Languages,  and  other  branches  of 
study.  These  courses  are  primarily  intended 
for  teachers,  and  will  be  given  by  members  of 
the  Literary  Faculty. 

Cost  of  board  and  room  will  be  from  $3.00  to 
|5.00  per  week. 

Ann  Arbor  is  easy  of  access  and  an  attrac- 
tive place  for  summer  residence. 

For  circular  and  information,  address 

JAMES  H    WADE, 

Secretary  of  the  University  of  Michigun, 

Ann  Arbor,  MIcb. 
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THOSR  WHO  HAVE  GONE  BEFORE. 

It  singeth  low  Id  every  heart, 

We  hear  it  each  and  all — 
A  song  ol  those  who  answer  not. 

However  we  may  call. 
They  throng  the  silence  of  the  breast; 

We  see  them  as  of  yore — 
The  kind,  the  true,  the  brave,  the  sweet. 

Who  walk  with  us  no  more. 

'Tis  hard  to  take  the  burden  up, 

When  these  have  laid  it  down; 
They  brightened  all  the  joys  of  life, 

They  softened  every*frown. 
But,  oh,  *tis  good  to  think  of  them 

When  we  are  troubled  soret 
Thanks  be  to  Gk>d  that  such  have  been. 

Although  they  are  no  more! 

More  homelike  seems  the  vast  unknown. 

Since  they  have  entered  there; 
To  follow  them  were  not  so  hard, 

Wherever  they  may  fare. 
They  cannot  be  where  Qod  is  not. 

On  any  sea  or  shore; 
Whate'er  betides.  Thy  love  abides. 

Our  God,  forevermore! 

—Rev,  J.  W,  Chadioick, 

DEATH  OF   MRS.  COE. 

About  3  o'clock  this  morning  occurred  the 
death  of  Mrs.  C.  P.  Coe,  of  Paris,  Tex.  Mrs. 
Coe  was  born  and  raised  in  Bloomington,  111., 
where  she  had  a  great  many  friends,  who  will 
be  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  her  sudden  death. 


For  several  years  past  she  had  made  her  home 
in  Paris,  Tex.,  where  her  husband,  Rev.  C.  P. 
Coe,  was  connected  with  the  North  Texas  Uni- 
versity. Rev.  Coe,  who  is  in  Arizona,  has  been 
telegraphed  for,  and  is  on  his  way  to  this  city. 
The  news  of  his  wife's  death  will  be  a  terrible 
blow  to  him,  as  she  was  to  have  met  him  in 
Holbrook,  Ari.,  to-day,  had  she  not  been 
stricken  down  by  death. — Fort  WorthTeUgram, 
March  29. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  can  furnish  t 
first-class  kindergartner,  a  good  man  for  man- 
ual-training work,  good  candidates  for  other 
specialties. 

The  School  Bulletin  of  recent  dates  gives  a 
list  of  the  mid-winter  graduates  from  nine  of 
the  New  York  normal  schools.  The  list  con- 
tains 112  names,  all  but  eighteen  being  names 
of  women.  Four  schools,  including  the  State 
Normal  college  at  Albany,  do  not  report  any 
men. 

Intelligence  for  April  15  says:  ''At  the  April 
meeting  of  the  George  Rowland  club,  after 
dinner  the  question  was  taken  up,  'Should  the 
board  of  education  of  Chicago  maintain  t 
training  school  for  teachers?  *  *'  From  the  re- 
port of  the  speeches  made,  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  sentiment  among  the 
members  in  favor  of  a  city  normal  school. 
Well,  why  not?  What  can  be  said  on  the  other 
side?  Chicago  does  not  want  a  place  in  the 
rear  of  the  procession,  or  near  it,  we  are  snre. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GBMERAL  STATEMENT— Dnrlog  the  summer  of  1894  coorses  of  iDstructioD  will  be  given  us  follows: 

Chemistry,  four  courses. viz.:  Fandamental  Principles  of  Chemistry;  Qualitative  Analysis:  Qaantitailre 
Analysis;  Organic  Chemistry. 

Botany,  two  courses,  viz. :  Vegetable  Morphology  and  Physidlogy  and  M icroftcopical  Anatomy  of  Pbaw>- 
gams;  Cryptogamic  Botany. 

Engineering,  three  coorses.  viz.:  Topographical  Surveying;  Railway  Surveying;  Electrical  Bngfneerin;. 

Physics,  two  courses.  Courses  at  the  Medical  School. 

Physical  Training,  two  courses.  Geology,  four  courses,  including  Petrography. 

Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geometry.  German,  two  conrsi  s. 

English,  two  courtfes.  Education  and  Teschin;?. 

Anglo-Saxon.  Psychology,  two  courses. 

French,  two  courses.  Draughting  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Women  as  well  as  men  are  admitted  to  these  courses,  except  those  In  the  Medical  School,  those  in  Engineering,  sod 
the  two  more  advanced  courses  in  Geology. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  courses,  certain  lectures  on  methods  of  instruction  will  be  given  by  teacher*  m 
the  several  departments  represented  by  the  schools.  These  lectures  will  be  open,  without  charge,  to  the  persons  who 
arc  enrolled  as  members  of  any  of  the  summer  schools  in  the  l<niversity. 

In  general  those  courses  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  in  the  several  subjects.  SererAl 
of  the  more  elementary,  however,  are  intended  also  to  meet  the  needs  of  beginners,  and  may  be  taken  by  stodeotsla 
lieu  of  the  corresponding  courses  in  the  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scieniiflc  School.andmsy  be  counted  towards  a  degi^e- 

During  the  session  of  the  Schools  the  Collage  Library  will  be  open  from  0  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  The  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  the  Peabody  Museum,  the  Semitic  Museum,  and  the  MIneralogical  Collection  are  also  aoceesibleto 
students  during  the  summer  vacation. 

In  general  the  fees  for  the  above  mentioned  courses,  except  those  in  Chemistry.  Botany,  Engineering,  and  Physical 
Training,  are  9S0  for  each  course. 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  in  Cambridge  during  the  summer  vacation  at  a  coat  of  from  S5  to  110  per  week. 
Students  are  advised  to  take  their  meals  at  the  restaurant  provided  by  the  school,  where  food  wUl  be  provided  st  ooiL 
Application  should  be  made  to  Mb.  A.  E.  Uphax,  10  Stonghton  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Other  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

SKCRBTAKT  OF  HA.BVABD  UNirKRSITT,  Cambridy«, 
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A.  C.  Cohagan,  principal  of  schools,  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  is  an  aspirant  for  the  office  of  county 
saperintendent.  From  personal  knowledge, 
we  say  that  the  people  of  Tazewell  county  will 
probably  find  no  better  man  for  the  office. 

DUBING  VACATION 

Teachers  and  others  can  secure  pleasant  em- 
ployment during  the  summer  by  addressing  M. 
H.  Tipton,  Normal,  111. 

In  a  recent  paper.  President  Joseph  Carhart, 
of  the  St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School,  paid 
Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Indianapolis,  a  well-de- 
served compliment,  as  follows :  **  Of  this  class 
was  my  friend  who  returned  to  the  woods, 
climbing  an  awkward  fence  to  do  so,  and  lifted 
«  dead  branch  from  a  little  sapling  that  was 
borne  to  the  eartli  by  the  dead  weight,  remark- 
ing as  he  did  so  that  he  '  would  have  had  bad 
dreams  had  he  left  that  little  fellow  crushed 
to  the  earth  when  bis  nature  was  to  grow  to- 
ward the  zenith.*  Years  later,  when  Dr.  Rice, 
in  his  series  of  articles  in  the  Forura^  placed 
the  schools  superintended  by  that  same  man 
at  the  very  head  of  all  the  systems  of  schools 
in  this  country,  I  directly  connected  the  above 
incident  with  the  condition  of  his  schools.  The 
impulse  which  gave  the  tree  a  chance  to  de- 
velop the  possibilities  of  its  being  would  in- 
duce the  man  who  removed  the  dead  branch 
to  secure  to  the  children  committed  to  his  care 
the  conditions  necessary  to  develop  in  them 
the  divine  image,  and  that  is  the  best  school 
which  most)  successfully  furnishes  such  condi- 
tions." 


Prof.  Bedgood,  late  principal  of  the  high 
school  in  Marion,  Indiana,  has  recently  taken 
charge  of  the  high  school  in  La  Fayette. 

KILLING  TWO  BIRDS  WITH  ONE  STONE. 

How?  By  getting  two  new  subscribers  for 
The  Public-School  Journal,  you  can  put 
the  best  teacher's  journal  in  America  into  the 
hands  of  two  of  your  friends,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  for  yourself  that  prince  among  the 
books  for  teachers.  Page's  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice.   See  our  ad. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion held  a  very  successful  meeting  in  Frank- 
fort, April  5,  6,  and  7.  The  attendance  was 
good,  and  we  were  told  that  all  the  exercises 
were  highly  satisfactory.  We  heard  Miss 
Hinsdale*s  paper  on  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ten,  which  was  a  full  and  clear  state- 
ment concerning  that  famous  paper.  On 
Saturday  morning,  Stuart  McKibbin,  of  South 
Bend,  presented  a  paper  on  Dr.  Rice  and  hid 
Criticisms  of  the  Public  Schools.  It  was  not 
a  calm  and  judicial  estimate  of  either  the  man 
or  his  work,  and  we  presume  it  was  not  de- 
signed as  such.  But  it  showed,  in  a  most  con- 
vincing manner,  that  Dr.  Rice  had  small  claim 
to  be  called  an  '^expert,'*  and  that  his  criticisms 
are  very  open  to  criticism. 

On  Friday  evening,  after  the  address  by 
President  John,  the  teachers  of  Frankfort 
gave  an  elegant-  reception  to  their  visitors  at 
the  high  school  building.  Conversation, 
music,  and  choice  refreshments  daintily  served, 
filled  up  the  happy  hour. 


Live  Books  for  Live  Teachers 


All  wide-awake   teachers   recognize  the  need  of   furnishing  their  pupils  with 
iresh,  attractive  material  if  they  are  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Our  Text' Books  Meet  Every  Demand. 

^The  yOTtnal   Course  in  Mending,     supplies  every  grade  with  choice,  instructive 
By  Mi0B  Emma  J.  Todd  and  Supt.  W.  B.  Powbll.  reading. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Spelling,  fulfills  its  mission  in  producing  good  spellers. 

By  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.,  and  G.  Goodwin  Clark. 

The  Normal  Review  System  of  Writing,  contains  new  and  valuable  features 
By  Prof.  D.  H.  Farlbt  and  W.  B.  Guknibon.  never  before  used. 

The  Nortnal  JM/USiC  Course,     isihemostcompletesystemof  music  instruction  ever 
By  JoHM  w.  ToFTB  and  H.  E.  Holt.  produced  in  any  country. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Number,     furnishes  a  thoroughly    practical   course  in 
By  Pbb0.  Johk  W.  Cook  and  Miss  N.  Gropsit.  arithmetic. 

The  NorTnal   Course  in  English,     teaches   how  to  speak  and  write  with  accu- 
By  Prof.  A.  H.  Wklsh  and  Supt.  J.  M.  Gbsknwood.  racy  and  ease. 

W(  Dimitk  nperlor  Tezt-Boob  in  all  gralei,  for  Conmoi  Scliools,  Hlgli  ScliODls,  M  ACBlemlei. 


Our  new  IthMtrated  Catalogue  gives  full  description  of  all  our  jmbVUxUions.    Mailed  free  on 
KippUcation. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA* 
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Teachers  Readj 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines 

ARE  THE  LEADING  LINES  from 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

AND  Many  Other  Points  to 

ASBURY  PARK^  N.  J. 


Please  see  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  for  full  particulars  as  to 
time,  rates,  etc.  g^  ^^  FORD,  G.  P.  A. 


A  map  of  the  heayens,  salted  to  every  day  In 
the  year,  for  50  cents. 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  offers 
the  teachers  of  Illinois  a  rare  opportunity,  in 
that  it  will  hold  an  institute,  In  connection 
with  the  regular  work  of  'the  school,  continu- 
ing from  May  28  to  June  15.  An  extended  and 
varied  program  has  been  prepared;  the  train- 
ing-school, the  libraries,  and  the  laboratories 
will  be  open  for  inspection  and  use.  No  tui- 
tion fees  will  be  charged.  Board  will  cost 
from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  week.  All  who  wish  to 
attend,or  to  obtain  further  information, should 
address  without  delay,'  Pres.  J.  W.  Cook,  Nor- 
mal, 111. 

THE  JOSEPH  DIXON  CBUCIBLB  CO. 

As  an  evidence  that  times  are  not  so  deplor- 
able as  they  are  said  to  be,  was  the  satisfac- 
tory meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Company,  held  at  their  fine 
offices  In  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  April  16.  Out  of 
7345  shares,  7215  votes  were  cast  for  the  same 
board  of  managers  that  has  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  company  through  its  years  of 
prosperity. 

The  Dixon  company  was  founded  by  Joseph 
Dixon  in  1827,  and  organized  as  a  stock  com- 
pany in  1868. 

Its  manufactures  are  graphite  products  of 
all  kinds,  consisting  of  plumbago  crucibles  for 
melting  gold,  silver,  brass,  etc.;  blacklead  re- 
torts, stove  polish,  graphite  for  lubricating, 
electrotypers*  graphite,  graphite  lead-pencils, 
graphite  paint,  and  graphite  prepared  In  hun- 
dreds of  ways  for  as  many  different  uses. 


The  Summer  Latin  School  of  Drake  Univer- 
sity affords  opportunity  to  spend  nine  weeks 
in  the  exclusive  study  of  Latin.  This  will  be 
appreciated  by  many  principals  and  teachers 
who  are  deficient  in  this  subject.  Fourth  an- 
nual session,  June  18,  to  August  17.  For  par- 
ticulars, address,  Prof.  C.  O.  Denny,  Des- 
Moines,  Iowa. 

The  A%h\kry  Park  JtmmaZ  of  April  13,  says, 
**The  committees  are  hard  at  work  making 
ready  for  the  educators."  On  the  committee, 
are  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  J. 
M.  Green,  of  the  normal  school  at  TrentOD, 
and  State  Supt.  Poland.  An  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  be  raised  it 
$3,500.  Secretary  Sherin  predicts  that  the 
convention  In  July  will  be  the  largest  ever 
held  by  the  association.  The  Journal 
properly  heads  its  article  on  the  subject, 
''Tackling  a  Big  Job." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  title  properly  de- 
scribes the  enterprise.  And  the  brevity  of  the 
time  remaining  in  which  to  do  it,  makes  it  the 
more  difficult.  But  we  predict  that  it  will  be 
done,  and  well  done.  No  doubt  that  all  who  at- 
tend the  meeting  will  be  well  taken  care  of. 
Prof.  J.  M.  Ralston,  of  Asbury  Park,  is  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  to  whom  all 
letters  regarding  entertainment  should  be  ad- 
dressed. 

YOU  WANT  IT. 

We  have  received  several  copies  of  Eduoor 
UoTuU  Papers  by  lUinoU  Sdenee  Teaxhert  for 
distribution.  We  will  send  a  copy  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  five  cents  in  stamps. 
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Prof.  J.  D.  Goonradt,  C.  V.  McReynolds,  and 
R.  F.  Davidson  will  conduct  a  ''summer  nor- 
mal and  review  school"  at  Decatur,  111.,  be- 
ginning July  16,  and  continuing  one  month. 


ss. 


\    SEAL.  [ 


State  op  Ohio,  City  op  Toledo,  ) 
Lucas  County.  f 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &, 
Co.,doing  business  in  the  city  of  To1edo,county 
and  state  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will 
pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
and  every  case  of  catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured 
by  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Fbank  J.  Cheney. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence, this  6th  day  of  December,  A.D.  1886. 

A.  W.  Gleason, 

Notary  Public. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces 
of  the  system.    Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  Cheney  <&  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

IT'Sold  by  druggists,  75c. 

In  the  May  number  of  The-  Forum,  Eldward 
Atkinson  writes,  "The  True  Interpretation  of 
Farm-Mortgage  Statistics,'*  explaining  in  full, 
for  the  first  time,  the  results  of  the  census  in- 
vestigation. So  far  from  proving  disaster, 
these  statistics  show  great  thrift  and  prosper- 
ity. The  remarkable  fact  is  brought  out  that 
21  per  cent  of  the  mortgages  on  real  estate  in 
the  whole  union  Is  on  property  in  and  adjacent 
to  New  York  City. 


The  new  edition  of  the  Pioneer  History  Sto- 
ries is  already  in  demand.  Several  of  the 
leading  superintendents  of  Illinois  have  al- 
ready sent  in  large  orders.  They  are  especially 
suited  to  the  children  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Prof.  C.  Hanford  Henderson  will  have  an 
article  in  The  Popular  Science  MonOUy  for  May 
calling  attention  to  * 'Cause  and  Effect  in  Edu- 
cation," which  he  declares  has  been  sadly 
neglected.  He  insists  that  a  child  shall  be 
looked  upon  as  a  unit,  and  not  as  a  spirit  joined 
to  a  body. 

After  two  years  of  waiting,  the  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  have  made  Superin- 
tendent A.  S.  Draper,  of  Cleveland,  the  offer 
of  the  headship  of  that  institution.  It  is 
thought  that  he  will  accept,  although  his  de- 
cision is  not  yet  reported.  This  action  of  the 
trustees  accords  with  the  opinions  of  the  ed- 
itors of  The  Journal  expressed  long  ago.  The 
interregnum  has  been  a  long  and  trying  one. 
Dr.  Burrill  has  stood  in  the  gap  admirably;  but 
it  is  time  the  institution  had  a  head,  and  we 
have  a  strong  belief  that  a  good  man  has  been 
selected. 

Pickard's  History  of  Political  Parties  is  one 
of  the  most  helpful  books  for  supplementary 
work  with  classes  in  United  States  history  or 
civil  government.  It  gives  very  valuable  in- 
formation that  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere, 
in  a  condensed  but  interesting  form.  Each 
pupil  should  have  a  copy  for  frequent  consul- 
tation. Reduced  terms  are  offered  on  quanti- 
ties for  use  in  classes. 


80MBTHIN0  NEW  t 


Frank  H.  HalFs  Arithmetic  Reader 

FOR  THIRD  GRADE  PUPILS. 


JUST  THE  THING  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL. 


It  is  Arithmetic  from  the  child's  standpoint. 

It  furnishes  drill  work  in  the  most  interesting 
form. 

It  makes  *^'Fractions**  as  plain  and  easy  as  in- 
tegers. 

It  brings  out  the  meaning  of  mathematical 
terms  and  expressions  and  gives  familiarity 
with  them  by  their  repeated  and  intelligent 
use. 

It  is  a  gradual  development  of  number  prin- 
cipled. 

Its  statements  induce  thinking  to  the  point. 

It  makes  figures  useful  things  to  children. 

Its  plan  is  thoroughly  philosophical. 


Its  diagrams  plainly  illustrate  the  principles 
to  the  child  mind. 

It  trains  pupils  to  know  the  meaning  of  prob- 
lems before  attempting  to  solve  them. 

It  leads  forward  from  the  easy  to  the  more 
difficult,  so  that  the  '*dull  pupils"  can  grasp 
the  principles; 

It  does  this  by  obliging  the  child,  in  every  sen- 
tence, to  think  of  what  he  is  doing. 

It  excludes  all  **Juggling  with  figures,"  all  use 
of  symbols  that  mean  nothing  to  the  pupil. 

It  simplifies  reduction  of  fractions  so  that  it 
becomes  as  plain  as  changing  ounces  to 
pounds  and  bushels  to  pecks. 


We  solicit  your  correspondence.     Sent  postpaid  for  30  cents. 


iddr...GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO. 


307*309  Wabash  Avenue, 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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MONEY  LOST 


If  yoa  are  a 

when  yoa  con 

when  yon  conld  t>e  receivixig  V7 

TOO  conld  be  receiving  f  lOO-OO—yon  are  loaing  money. 


Why 


It  will 


lo  yon  continne  to  do  bo? 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  iU'^^rBSliS'^'^jro « «.d 

find  ont  what  the  Agnncy  can  do  for  yon  by  learning  what  it  has  done  for  others.    If  it  is  almost  daily  helping  others 
into  good  positions  it  should  be  abie  to  help  yon. 

If  von  feel  yourself  to  be  a  good  teacher  and  want  to  change  yonr  position  for  a  more  pleasant  or  more  Incrative  oiie, 
write  for  application  blank.  J.  H.  BIIL>IjBR,  lilnooln,  H«b« 


COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 


BNOI.KWOOD^ 
ILLOfUIS. 


FRANCIS  W.  PAAKEB,  Prinolpal. 


JUIiT  9  to  27,  1894. 


A  systematic  presentation  of  the  theory  of  concentration  and  the  application  of  its  principles  in  actual  teaching  by  the 

regular  faculty  of  the  C  C.  N.  S. 

THIRTEEN    WELL-EQUIPPED    DEPARTMENTS. 

For  Circulars,  giving  discount  to  clubs  and  a  full  synopsis  of  the  course  of  study,  address 
WILBUR  S.  JACKMAN,  Manager,         ....       -        6916  Perry  Avenae,  Knslewood,  nUnote. 


The  correspondence  of  the  Public-School 
Bureau  is  assuming  large  proportions  at  pres- 
ent. Last  year  we  increased  our  business 
more  than  100  per  cent,  and  we  hope  to  do  bet- 
ter this  year.  When  superintendents  and 
school  boards  give  us  a  chance  to  select  their 
candidates,  we  give  the  matter  close  personal 
attention,  and  we  are  willing  to  be  held,  in  a 
reasonable  degree,  responsible  for  the  result. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &,  Ck).,  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago  will  soon  publish  as 
Number  62  (a  double  number)  of  the  Riverside 
Literature  Series,  John  Fiske's  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. Paper,  30  cents;  linen  covers,  40 
cents. 

Among  all  the  books  and  albums  containing 
views  of  the  **  World's  Fair,"  we  challenge  a 
comparison  of  any,  with  those  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Panorama  which  we  advertise  In  the 
proper  place.  These  pictures  are  strikingly 
correct, — they  are  strikingly  beautiful.  There 
are  more  than  200  picturett  In  all,  bound  up  in 
four  numbers;  and  they  cost  but  15  cents  for 
one  number,  or  50  cents  for  all. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAB. 

You  want  a  flag  for  your  school  house  for  the 
closing  days  of  the  year,  and  you  can  buy  one 
of  first  rate  quality  for  less  money  from  the 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  of  BloomfDgton, 
111.,  than  from  the  manufacturer.  We  deal  in 
first-class  goods  only.  We  give  more  and  bet- 
ter school  journal  for  the  money  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere  In  the  United  States,  and  we 
follow  the  same  rule  In  our  supply  department. 

The  Republican  party  of  Illinois  will  have  to 
decide  among  five  or  six  excellent  men,  to 
choose  a  candidate  for  state  superintendent. 
Hon.  James  P.  Slade,  of  Belleville.  Is  the  last 
to  enter  the  list,  so  far  as  we  have  heard.  Mr. 
Slade  has  served  one  term  In  the  office,  in 
which  he  gave  ample  evidence  that  he  Is  both 
capable  and  trustworthy. 

Since  Mr.  Raab  has  declined  a  re-nomina- 
tlon,  we  have  heard  no  one  spoken  of  promi- 
nently as  a  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party, 
except  Prof.  David  Felmley,  of  Normal.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  his  fitness,  but  we  have  not 
heard  whether  he  cares  to  be  a  candidate. 


Notable  Books  for  Supplementary  Reading 

and  School  Libraries. 


Mm  Bolton's  '••FnmoiM"  Books.  11  voln.  Illas- 
trated.  ISmo,  $1.S0  per  vol.  Poor  Boys  wbo  became 
famouB,  GirlB  ^ho  became  famous,  "Famoas  Ameri- 
can Authors,"  etc.    By  Sabah  K.  Bolton. 

"Specially  adapted  for  the  rapidly  growing  reading  cir- 
cles of  our  country.'*— Jotirnaf  of  Education. 

Mrs.    ParmAr's   •*Famons   Rulers"  and  •'Famoas 

Haeens.*'     By  Mrs.  Ltdia  Hott  Fabmkb.    12mo. 
Instrated.    11.60  per  vol. 

"Of  much  historical ralue  and  positive  interest. '*—C7on^. 

De  Amlels's  <«Cuore."  An  Italian  Schoolboy^s  Journal. 
By  Edmohdo  ds  Amicis.  From  the  39tb  Italian  edi- 
tion.   12mo,  11.85. 

"Deserves  a  place  beside  Tom  Bailey  and  Tom  Brown.*' 
—Commercial  Bulletin. 

Jed!   A   Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Aimy  of  '6t. 

By  Warrbn  Lbk  Goss,  author  of  ''Recollections  of  a 
Private."    $1.50. 

Tenth  thousand  now  ready.    The  best  war  story  for  boys 
ever  written. 

T.  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO., 


Little  Arthur's  History  of  England.  Little   Ar^ 
thur*s  Hl»tnrsr  of  France,  and  Little  Arthur's 
History  of  Rome,  giving  in  concise  and  easy  laa- 
lage  all  the  essentisi  facts  of  English.  French,  and 
)man  History.   IStaio.  Illustrated.  11.85  per  volume 


gus 
Roi 


The  Astor  Library  of  Standard  Llteratnre.  Com- 
prising the  most  popular  works  of  Dickens,  Seolt, 
Cooper,  Irving,  Rnskin,  Carlyle,  etc.  889  volumes. 
19mo,  Prussia  binding,  75c.  per  volume. 

The  RoUo  BooIks.    By  Jaoob  Abbott.    14  tolnmes  fan 

7.    16mo.    IlluHtrated.    8&75. 

Standard  Poets.  Browning.  Bryant,  Bums,  SeoU, 
Chancer.  Milton,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Wordawitxth. 
etc  108  volume)!,  l2mo,  H-mssia  binding,  75c.  per 
volume. 


Short  Stories   In   Botany,      By  Mrs. 

CooPBB.    Fully  illustrated.    ISmo,  fl.OO. 

A  practical  demonstration  that  Botany  may  be  made  at' 
tractive  to  very  young  children. 

46  B.  Potirteentli  St^  NB^V  VORJT. 

lOO  I^urchaae  SK  BOSTON. 


AL  YERTISEMEN  TS 


8ftteiftdPiQftt«kl«, 


Sail!  gftyjnga  make  lt>ge  B«tBiM 


THE"  tLUNOIS 
BUILDINQ   AND   LOAN 

ASSOGIATION 

BLOOMINQTON,        -  ILUNOtS 

IjlVERT  TEACHER  ahould  save  a  part  of  hla  earn- 
!i    ings  each  month. 
Our  five  Tears*  experience  shows  that  our  stock  will 
matare-iD  h  tinianot  exceeding  seven  years. 

Ten  shares  of  stock  costs  *5.8:5>{  per  month.  In  84 
months  the  cost  is  IM90.  The  stock,  when  matnred,  is 
worth  $1,000,  giving  a  profit  of  1510. 

Can't  yoa  save  in  this  systematic  and  safe  manner, 
i6'83M  P«r  month? 

For  further  information,  call  on  or  address 

OWEN  SOOTT,  SBGRETARY, 

BLOQMINQTOM,  §LL, 

^ATiofiAii  Home 

BumDiHGlLoAK  Association 

■  LOOmNGTON,  ILL. 


9fi.  WH.  BXU..  Ftti. 


CBAS.E.iyZS5AST,8«o. 


BLOOMIKGTON  STATE  MUTUAL 

•  Building  •  and  •  Loan  •  Association  • 

■LOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

85  cents  per  week  will  mature  one  share  to  WOO  in  5  years 
iV^^SfS  ^'^  ^^^  ^*"  mature  one  share  to  llOO  in  6%  ypurs. 

^ea  ^"^^^     '^^  ^^  ^-  ^**"-    ^^^^^^  per 

*78  per  year  will  secure  $1,000  in  6«4  years. 
A  fixed  rate  of  mterest  and  premium  make  time  of  matur- 
ity certain. 
M  Advance  Memberahip  Fee  Charged. 

Teachers,  ••Put  Money  In  Thy  Put%%." 
We  issue  Prepaid  Stock. 
Write  for  furtlier  information  to 
CHAS.  N.  BVCRNARr,  SocreUry. 


Hon.  a.  E.  Stbvknson, 
„  ,  „  President. 

T.  J.  BUKN, 

Secretary. 


Hoir.  John  Bddt, 

_  Vice-President. 

F.  L.  BuNN, 

Treasurer. 


ItAltGEST  ASSOCIATUHt  HlblilJlOIS  . 

ONLY  47  MONTHS  OLD. 

Assets,  J«n.  1,  189*.         ^         $1,119,059.74 
fl«t  Plfofits,         •<  M  203,669.04* 

Monthly  payments  on  Stock,  55  cents 
per  Share  of  $100. 

For  Stock,  address       W.  R.  FITZWILLIAM,'8ec'y- 

Hon.  J.  H.  Kowbll.  Pres.        F.  M.  Funk,  Treas. 

G.  A.ENaNNBBSABR,V-Pres.    Enoch  Bbock,  Sec. <fc Att*y 

The  Columbian 
Loan  Association 


HOMK  offick: 
■  LOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


V. 


DESIRABLE,  because  It  provides  for  saving 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


THE  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 


GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


Some  things  that  have  appeared  in 
The  Journal  from  esteemed  contrib- 
utors touching  history  and  the  historical 
novel  have  prompted  the  writer  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion,  with  the  hope  that 
some  one  will  feel  moved  to  reply. 

The  human  race  has  recorded  the  his- 
tory of  its  development  in  different  ways. 
These  can  be  divided  into  the  two  general 
classes  known  as  history  and  art.  (I  am 
using  art  not  in  the  limited  sense  of  the 
<'fine  arts,''  but  in  that  larger  meaning 
which  includes  music,  poetry,  fiction,  and 
all  other  forms  of  expression  in  which 
beauty  is  an  essential  element.)  Under 
the  term  history  we  seem  to  include  those 
thoughts  and  emotions  that  have  been 
participated  in  by  masses  of  mankind,  and 
which  they  have  embodied  in  objective 
form  as  deeds.  The  family,  the  church, 
the  state,  and  the  social  order  not  in- 
cluded in  these,  which  Hegel  calls  civil 
society^  have  left  the  record  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  their  development  in  their 
achievements,  accounts  of  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the 
historians  of  the  different  epochs.  These 
achievements  were  those  of  races  and  na- 
tions rather  than  of  individuals,  and  may 
be  called  objective  history.  The  record 
of  these  deeds  is  valuable  only  because 
and  to  the  extent  that  it  shows  the 
spiritual  struggles  and  growth  of  man- 
kind. 

The  other  record  of  the  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  man  we  find  in  literature. 
This  differs  from  history  in  that  it  does 
not  seek  so  much  to  know  the  exact  overt 
acts  of  men  as  to  reveal  the  inner,  sub- 
jective springs  of  action.  This  may  be 
called  subjective  history.  Its  great  his- 
torians look  within  and  find  there  what 
is  in  the  heart  and  brain  of  humanity. 
The  greatest  of  them  make  such  a  record 


of  these  things  that  individual  men  of 
every  degree  find  in  it  a  revelation  of 
themselves.  So  these  records  have  been 
aptly  named  the  '^literary  bibles.'' 

A  great  man's  revelation  of  himself  is 
a  revelation  of  the  race,  because  of  the 
kinship  of  mankind.  These  historians 
work  untrammelled  by  the  facts  of  his- 
tory. They  make  their  own  facts.  That 
is,  they  are  able  to  predict  the  facts 
that  might  follow  the  natural  and 
unimpeded  activity  of  a  commanding 
idea.  Th^  facts  of  history  are  often  false 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  States  and  na- 
tions, as  well  as  individuals,  sometimes 
act  lies.  These  obstruct  or  retard  the 
natural  development  of  nations  and  of  in- 
dividuals. So  it  comes  about  that  the 
statement  that  there  is  nothing  so  false 
as  a  fact,  passes  current  with  some  as  a 
proverb.  The  statement  of  the  same  idea 
in  affirmative  form  is  that  fiction  is  often 
truer  than  history. 

Now,  the  historical  novel  is  one  form 
of  this  subjective  history.  The  epic 
poem  is  another  form  of  it.  In  the  novel 
the  author  assumes  to  write  in  the  spirit 
of  the  period  he  portrays,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  conflict  between  the  different 
ideas  that  are  struggling  for  leadership. 
The  degree  of  force  and  accuracy  of  this 
representation  will  depend  upon  the  ar- 
tistic  power  of  the  author.  The  value  of 
the  production,  as  history,  will  depend 
upon  this  power  and  also  upon  the  im- 
portance to  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion of  the  principles  which  are  engaged 
in  the  conflict  which  the  novel  describes. 

Next  to  Shakespeare,  it  is  probable 
that  Walter  Scott  is  regarded,  by  the 
reading  public,  as  the  greatest  of  his. 
torical  novelists.  Shakespeare's  histori- 
cal dramas  easily  hold  the  first  rank 
against  all  competitors  for  the  greatness 
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of  the  prinoiples  struggling  for  suprem- 
acy, and  for  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  the  artist  has  painted  the  conflict. 
There  is  a  descending  gradation  of  artists 
below  these,  some  of  whose  works  are  in 
every  way  unprofitable.  They  merit  all 
the  censure  that  some  undiscriminating 
critics  have  uttered  against  historical 
novels  in  general.  Whether  a  histori- 
cal novel  is  profitable  or  worthless,  de- 
pends upon  the  novel,  in  the  first  place, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  ability 
of  the  reader  to  read  between  or  under 
the  lines. 

A  similar  classification  to  the  above 
can  be  made  of  biography.  Objective  bi- 
ography narrates  the  events  in  the  life 
of  an  individual  and  describes  the  influ- 
ences that  prompted  these  acts.  The  sub- 
jective biographer  supposes  a  certain  en. 
vironment  and  paints  the  growth  of  char- 
acter stimulated  by  it.  The  great  por- 
trait painter  is  not  he  who  represents  his 
subject  as  he  is  at  any  one  limited  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  but  it  is  he  who  can  seize 
upon  the  principles  and  springs  of  action 
of  that  life  and  paint  the  man  whom 
these  have  produced.  George  Eliot 
used  to  declare,  in  reply  to  her  counsel- 
ors who  tried  to  tell  her  what  to  do  with 
her  characters  as  her  novels  were  ap- 
pearing in  serial  form,  that  she  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  that  matter. 
The  characters  themselves,  and  their  en- 
vironment, determined  their  lives,  and  it 
was  her  function  to  portray  the  process 
of  this  growth.  In  actual  life  the  deeds 
of  a  man  are  often  false  to  his  real  char- 
acter. A  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  he  appeared  when  lying  upon  the  grass 
in  the  court-house  yard,  telling  a  story 
of  doubtful  propriety  to  a  group  of  his 
admirers,  would  not  be  a  true  picture  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  even  at  that  period  of 
his  life. 

Every  true  historian  or  biographer 
must  be  an  idealist  as  well  as  a  realist. 
Indeed  the  facts  which  he  makes  use  of 
must  be  subordinated  to  his  ideal.  This 
ideal  is  the  real  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
term.  It  is  the  substrate  from  which 
spring  those  deeds  that  characterize  the 
life  in  its  most  earnest  and  truest  mo- 
ments,  while  much  that  appears  upon  the 
surface  of  the  life  has  very  little  organic 
and  permanent  relation  to  it. 

It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  point  out 


the  difference  between  the  historical  nov- 
elist and  the  ^^true*  historian  of  facts. 
They  are  alike  in  that  both  have  an  idea 
which  they  are  to  marshal  their  facts  to  ex- 
press. They  are  unlike  in  that  the  one 
limits  himself  to  the  material  which  he 
supposes  to  be  facts,  while  the  other 
creates  his  own  facts.  The  greatest  his- 
torians of  the  transition  period  in  Eng- 
land from  the  epoch  of  feudalism  to  that 
of  the  English  constitution,  have  not 
•presented  a  truer  picture  than  has  Wal- 
ter Scott  in  Ivanhoe.  Nor  has  any  his- 
torian better  represented  the  essential 
difference  between  eastern  and  western 
civilization  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
than  has  this  novelist  in  his  story  of 
<*The  Talisman."  And,  besides,  these 
stories  are  so  interesting  and  beautiful 
that  the  ordinary  reader  will  easily  carry 
them  in  the  memory  when  the  historian's 
<«  truer  *'(?)  narrative  will  fail  to  interest 
and  be  soon  forgotten. 

These  reflections  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  history  is  both  subjective  and 
objective.  In  history,  proper,  the  his- 
torian's conception  or  ideal  is  supported 
by  the  use  he  makes  of  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  actual  facts  and  events  that 
have  transpired  in  the  world.  Only  the 
chronicler  deals  exclusively  with  the  ex- 
ternal facts. 

Every  historian  has  a  theory.  He  has 
discovered  certain  ideas  and  principles 
to  be  active  in  the  period  whose  history 
he  writes,  and  the  events  he  records  are 
marshaled  to  support  this  theory.  These 
ideas  and  principles  exist  in  his  own 
mind,  but  they  exist  or  have  existed  in 
the  world  also;  they  are  objective,  the^^ 
fore. 

The  subjective  historian,  or  historical 
novelist,  also,  deals  with  these  external 
ideas  and  principles  which  he  has  discov- 
ered from  the  study  of  the  actual  events. 
But  he  undertakes  to  create  a  series  of 
events  which  might  have  occurred,  but 
did  not,  and  form  them  into  a  work  of 
art  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  time  is  rel- 
atively free  to  work  its  will.  Both  his 
dramatis  personae  and  their  deeds  are 
imaginary,  but  they  are  of  such  a  nature 
and  character  as  to  fit  the  period  m 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  existed. 
The  artist  is  thus  left  free,  within  quite 
broad  limits,  to  construct  his  work  of 
art  with  due  regard  to  the  requirements 
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of  beauty.  He  transforms  the  actual  liv- 
ing world  of  the  period  into  an  ideal  liv- 
ing world  in  that  period.  When  a  great 
artist — which  is  another  name  for  a  great 


man — performs  such  a  service  for  man- 
kind, he  is  a  very  bold  man  who  declares 
that  service  worthless. 


WALKS  ABROAD.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH. f 


We  have  been  house-cleaning  at  our 
house  for  the  last  few  days,  and  as  I  was 
just  home  from  my  winter^s  tour,  and 
was  taking  a  few  days  off,  with  nothing 
to  do  but  **loaf  and  invite  my  soul," 
somehow  or  other,  almost  before  I  knew 
it,  I  found  myself  greatly  interes'ted  in 
this  annual  festivity,  which  I  had  often 
heard  of  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but 
had  never  before  really  been  part  and 
parcel  of,  as  it  were. 

As  I  stood  off  and  watched  the  perform- 
ance in  detail,  during  the  first  few  days 
of  the  epidemic,  I  gradually  fell  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  finally  vol- 
unteered to  <<make  a  hand"  at  the  bus- 
iness for  a  day,  just  for  the  sake  of  the 
new  experience,  sensation,  or  what  you 
will.  And  I  got  all  I  bargained  for,  and 
something  left  over. 

And  it  is  this  something  left  over  that 
I  am  going  to  write  about,  in  what 
follows. 

The  first  thing  the  mistress  of  the 
house  put  me  at,  (for  it  is  she  who  al- 
ways presides  on  these  gala  occasions) 
was  the  clearing  out  and  regulating  of  a 
large  store-room  that  was  crammed  full 
of  a  promiscuous  lot  of  ancient  lares  et 
penates  that  once  had  had  a  more  honor- 
able place  among  our  household  goods 
and  gods.  I  had  never  looked  into  the 
collection  before,  and  had  no  idea  that 
we  possessed  such  a  thesaurus  of  back- 
number  truck,  such  a  store  of  antiquities, 
or,  rather,  such  a  heap  of  rubbish! 

To  begin  with,  I  was  told  to  take. all 
this  stuff  out  of  the  room,  then  clean  it 
and  dust  it,  and  return  it  to  its  place, 
and  <<regulate"  it  as  I  put  it  back.  It 
was  not  regulated  when  the  job  was 
turned  over  to  me. 

I  started  in  on  the  work,  got  the  arti- 
cles all  out,  and  the  room  **empty,  swept, 
and  garnished. "  J  even  began  to  clean 
and  furbish  up  the  relics  that  I  had  re- 
moved, and  made  ready  to  return  them 
and  regulate  them. 

^Copyright  by  Wm.  Hawley  Smith,  1803. 


But  it  was  hard  work,  so  I  sat  down  to 
rest  for  a  minute,  and  as  I  rested,  I  re- 
flected. It  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  down 
and  rest  once  in  a  while,  and  while  one 
rests  to  reflect. 

As  I  reflected,  the  idea  came  to  me: 
What  is  the  use  of  keeping  this  miscella- 
neous lot  of  crippled  and  out-of-date  stuff 
any  longer?  What  is  it  good  for,  any- 
way? Have  we  ever  made  any  use  of  it 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  it 
has  been  accumulating,  since  we  began 
to  keep  house?  Why  should  that  dozen 
or  so  of  three-legged  or  broken -backed 
chairs  ever  again  be  cleaned,  dusted,  re- 
turned, and  regulated?  Why  longer  keep 
that  old  cord  bedstead,  the  ends  of  whose 
side  pieces  used  to  screw  into  the  tall 
post  with  right-and-left-hand  threads, 
but  which  same  threads  are  now  mostly 
splintered  off,  till  they  cannot  be  screwed 
either  way,  but  will  slip  out  of  their  old 
sockets  and  let  the  whole  thing  fall  to 
pieces,  even  if  one  should  ever  try  to  set 
it  up. 

And  these  old  cracked  jars,  and  broken- 
nosed  pitchers,  and  battered  stove-pipes, 
and  empty  picture  frames  with  the  gilt 
peeled  off,  and  the  whale-oil  lamps,  and 
rolls  of  wall-paper  left  over  from  various 
paperings  of  the  house  through  the  years 
— rolls  laid  aside  because  we  thought  we 
might  need  them  to  patch  sometime, 
but  which  never  matched  when  we  tried 
to  use  them,  because  the  paper  on  the 
walls  was  so  faded.  (Who  was  it  that 
said,  long  ago,  '*No  man  putteth  apiece 
of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment"?)  And 
the  worn-out  clothes  wringer,  and  the 
broken  jig-saw  frame,  and  the  bag  full 
of  old  dress  patterns,  and  ruptured  fish- 
nets, and  umbrellas  with  fractured  ribs 
and  punctured  covers,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  heap,  —  What  is  the  use,  I 
thought,  of  cleaning  and  dusting  and  re- 
turning  and  regulating  all  this  rubbish 
heap? 

So  I  called  the  mistress  of  the  house 
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and  told  her  what  I  had  been  thinking 
about,  and  we  held  a  council,  right  then 
and  there,  with  my  thought  as  the  basis 
of  consideration.  This  council  lasted  just 
two  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I 
started  a  bonfire  in  the  back  yard,  and 
into  that  bonfire  went  every  one  of  those 
useless,  antiquated,  worn-out,  and  broken- 
down  things,  that  once  had  a  name  and 
a  useful  place  in  our  lives,  but  which  had 
had  their  day,  and  were  fit  now  only  for 
cremation. 

It  was  a  big  fire,  and  a  hot  one;  and  as 
I  stood  and  watched  it,  it  really  seemed 
to  me  that  those  ancient  and  fragmen- 
tary wrecks  actually  smiled  out  of  the 
flames,  while  the  crackle  that  came  to 
my  ears  from  the  blaze  was  like  jolly 
laughter,  as  if  even  these  inanimate 
things  realized  that  their  end  had  finally 
come,  and  they  were  glad  of  it.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  living  too  long  in  this 
world  I 

And  then  I  cleaned  and  dusted  and  car- 
ried back  and  regulated  what  few  <<live" 
and  still  useful  things  were  left  over  of 
the  once  monstrous  pile.  They  filled  one 
small  corner  of  the  room,  and  on  the  wide 
ample  space  of  the  clean  floor  that  was 
left  after  they  were  all  in  place,  wife  and 
I  danced  a  horn.pipe  in  honor  of  the 
great  deliverance  that  we  had  expe- 
rienced, and  because  we  had  time  to 
dance  instead  of  cleaning  and  dusting 
and  lugging  back  and  regulating  those 
cart-loads  of  rubbish.  Besides  this,  we 
were  able  to  dance  from  the  fact  that  we 
were  not  worn  out  by  the  doing  of  a 
quantity  of  useless,  yes,  worse  than  use- 
less work,  handling  a  lot  of  dead  waste 
truck  that  was  of  no  use  to  us  or  any- 
body else. 

So  we  had  a  good  time  instead  of  be- 
ing <<dead  tired,''  and  there  is  space  in 
the  store-room  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
behold.  We  can  use  that  space  too,  for 
things  that  we  need  every  day,  in  our 
practice. 

Well,  a  few  days  after  this  episode,  I 
dropped  into  a  school-room.  Whatever 
comes  or  goes,  I  keep  dropping  into 
school- rooms ;  somehow  they  have  a  won- 
derful fascination  for  me. 

There  was  a  class  in  history  reciting — 

I  wonder  if  I  need  go  any  further  with 
this  paper,  or  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  let  each  one  of  you   <<sing  it 


yourself,"   from  here  out?      But  I  will 
tell  the  story. 

*  *Mary  may  begin  the  lesson"  said  the 
teacher  of  this  history  class. 

So  Mary  arose,  and  said:  ^'Surmising 
that  an  expedition,  conducted  by  Clinton, 
which  bad  been  previously  sent  from  Bos- 
ton, was  destined  to  attack  New  York, 
Washington  sent  Gen.  Charles  Lee  to 
protect  that  city.  It  happened  that  on 
the  very  day  of  Lee's  arrival  there,  Clin- 
ton arrived  ofl"  Sandy  Hook.  Thus  foiled 
in  his  attempt  against  New  York,  Clinton 
sailed  to  the  South,  and  was  joined  by 
Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Lord  Comwallis, 
with  a  fleet  and  troops  from  England, 
when  the  whole  force  proceeded  against 
Charleston. " 

«»That  will  do,  Mary, "  said  the  teacher, 
«*George  may  go  on." 

And  George  stood  up  and  said:  "The 
people  of  Charleston  had  made  prepara- 
rations  against  attack,  by  erecting  a  fort 
of  palmetto-wood  on  Sullivan's  Island, 
which  commanded  the  channel  leading  to 
the  town.  This  was  garrisoned  by  five 
hundred  men,  under  Col.  Moultrie.  On 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June, 
the  fleet  approached  Sullivan's  Island; 
but,  after  a  conflict  of  nine  hours,  during 
which  Clinton  was  defeated  in  his  attempt 
to  reach  the  Island,  the  ships,  muchsbat- 
tered,  drew  oflf,  and  afterwards  sailed  to 
the  North." 

And  so  it  went  on  for  twenty  minutes; 
the  pupils,  one  after  another,  standing 
and  repeating  from  memory,  the  details 
of  a  flght  that  took  place  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago!  The  children  had 
what  would  be  called  good  lessons;  that 
is,  they  had  memorized  some  three  or 
four  pages  of  brevier  type,  and  could  say 
it  oflf  glibly;  but  I  wondered  if,  when 
they  sat  down  (o  rest  and  reflect,  they 
did  not  think  to  themselves:  What  is  the 
use  of  this  old  rubbish  heap  of  carnage 
thut  we  have  labored  so  hard  to  carry 
out,  and  clean  and  dust  and  carry  back 
and  regulate? 

What  do  you  think  the  ww  of  it  is,  be- 
loved? Or  do  you  think  about  it  at  all? 
Or  do  you  do  as  was  done  with  the  stuff 
in  our  old  lumber-room  for  years — ^just 
carry  out,  and  clean,  and  dust,  and  carry 
back,  and  regulate,  year  after  year,  and 
never  sit  down  to  rest  and  reflect  about 
it  at  all? 
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And  when  the  class  was  excused,  I  said 
to  the  teacher:  <<Caii  I  look  at  that  book 
for  a  little  while?"  She  said  I  could,  so 
I  took  the  history  from  which  the  class 
bad  been  reciting,  and  sat  down  to  it 
with  my  note  book  for  half  an  hour,  and  ' 
read,  and  noted,  and  reflected.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  I  noted. 

In  the  first  place,  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  de- 
tailed accounts  of  battles,  fights,  skir- 
mishes, massacres,  slaughters,  and  the 
like!  Do  you  doubt  that?  Pick  up  the 
first  school  history  you  come  to,  and 
spend  a  half  hour  with  it,  as  I  did  with 
this  one,  and  make  notes,  as  I  did;  see 
what  you  find,  and  then  refiect. 

Here  are  the  printed  questions  from 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  pages  the  children 
recited  from. 

What  can  you  say  about  the  expedition 
against  New  York? 

What  was  done  by  Clinton? 

What  was  done  by  Clinton  and 
Parker? 

How  were  the  people  of  Charleston 
prepared? 

Give  an  account  of  the  battle  fought 
there? 

Where,  meanwhile,  were  the  British 
concentrating  a  large  force? 

What  troops  joined  Howe  there? 

What  is  said  of  the  Hessians? 

What  move  did  Howe  make  from  Staten 
Island? 

Give  an  account  of  the  battle  there? 

Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  White 
Plains? 

To  what  objects  did  Howe  next  turn 
his  attention? 

And  so  on.  It  runs  on  just  like  this 
for  pages  and  pages.  I  would  give  more 
of  it  to  prove  my  point,  were  it  not  that 
I  know  the  columns  of  The  Journal  are 
too  full  of  **live  matter"  to  have  room 
for  any  more  of  this  rubbish  from  an  old 
lumber  pile.  And  if  this  is  so,  if  there  is 
no  room  on  six-cents-a-pound  paper  for 
such  things,  how  about  the  minds  of  your 
children  having  room  for  the  like?  Just 
sit  down  and  rest  and  refiect  on  that  for 
a  while. 

But  let  me  ^'summarize"  for  a  little, 
even  if  I  may  not  proceed  at  length. 
School  histories  summarize  a  great  deal. 
The  one  I  made  notes  from  (and  it  is  as 
good  as  any — they  are  all  substantially 
alike)     summarizes    to    the    extent    of 


twenty-one  pages,  and  the  author  then 
makes  the  remark  that  <<If  these  sum- 
maries are  memorized  they  will  do  much 
towards  enabling  the  pupil  to  retain,  in 
compact  form,  the  matter  that  is  treated 
in  a  more  extended  manner  in  the  use  of 
the  book. " 

These  twenty-one  pages  of  summaries 
in  this  book,  contain  655  dates,  with 
memoranda  attached.  There  are  also 
thirteen  pages  of  **Review  Questions." 
There  are  541  of  these  questions,  420  of 
which  are  about  battles,  fighting,  massa- 
ores,  and  the  like.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  book  contains  239  subjects  for  <<Top- 
ical  Review, "  the  most  of  which  subjects 
have  for  a  hub,  around  which  all  else  re- 
volves some  battle,  fight,  massacre,  gen- 
eral,  colonel,  captain,  or  victim  of  some 
sort,  I  did  not  have  time  to  count  out 
the  details  of  this  part  of  the  book,  for  it 
came  recess  time  before  I  got  through, 
and  I  preferred  to  go  and  see  the  children 
play,  rather  than  spend  any  more  time 
numbering  the  dead! 

Well,  what  do  you  think  about  it,  when 
you  come  to  sit  down  and  reflect?  How 
would  a  bonfire  do  under  the  circum- 
stances? Don't  you  think  that  several 
of  those  655  dates  (I  counted  them,  ev^ry 
one!  Don't  stand  up  and  tell  me  that  I 
am  <<fighting  a  man  of  straw,"  and  that 
<*it  is  no  such  thing. "  I  hear  the  like  of 
that  every  now  and  then;  but  whatever 
I  may  have  done  or  said  heretofore,  that 
is  off  or  on,  I  am  solid  on  this  score;  and 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  my  count, 
you  can  make  your  own  tally  sheet  out  of 
any  U.  S.  school  history  that  you  can 
find) — I  say,  don't  you  think  there  are 
several  of  those  655  dates  that  could  be 
relegated  to  a  bonfire  and  cremated, 
body  and  boots,  so  Jar  as  the  school  child- 
ren's memories  are  concerned^  and  this 
with  profit  to  everybody? 

Of  course,  it  is  all  right  and  proper  to 
have  these  dates  and  things  set  down  in 
hooks  so  that  we  can  get  at  them  and  re- 
fer to  them  if  we  ever  have  occasion  to; 
but  to  make  the  children  carry  them  out 
and  clean  them,  and  dust  them,  and  cart 
them  back,  and  regulate  them — is  not  the 
great  bulk  of  all  this  labor  in  vain?  And 
heaven  knows  there  is  enough  live  work 
to  be  done  in  this  world,  not  to  waste 
time  on  labor  in  vain.  In  a  word  <«life 
is  too  short"  to  warrant  such  a  useless, 
not  to  say  senseless,  amount  of  labor  up- 
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on  that  which  has  had  its  day,  lived, died, 
and  ought  to  be  buried. 

It  was  Jesus  who  said  <*Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead. "  And, anyhow,  this  thing 
is  sure,  that  dead  things  ought  to  be  buried 
or  burned.     I  like  burning,  myself. 

So  what  about  making  a  bonfire  for 
the  benefit  of  the  history  class,  when  you 
clear  out  your  course  of  study  this  sum- 
mer? When  you  get  into  that  lumber- 
room,  your  course  of  study,  and  make 
ready  to  carry  things  out  of  it,  and  clean 
them,  and  dust  them  and  cart  them  back 
and  regulate  them,  as  you  have  to  do, 
more  or  less,  every  season ;  when  you  get 
tired,  just  sit  down  and  rest  and  reflect; 
and  then,  if  you  do  not  make  a  bonfire 
out  of  some  of  the  old  cord  bed-steads 
and  empty  picture  frames  and  fiameless 
lamps  and  noseless  pitchers  and  cracked 
jars  that  you  find  there,  why,  then — well 
you  may  say  the  rest. 

And  as  for  ancient  history,  I  think  a 
good  share  of  that  could  be  bonfired. 
Kings,  Emperors,  Popes,  Doges,  Con- 
suls, Priests,  Shahs,  Pharoahs,  and  all 
their  quarrels  and  squabblings,  with  the 
times  and  seasons  of  the  same — what  a  fine 
blaze  they  would  make,  and  it  is  the  only 
fine  thing  they  could  make,  as  I  count  it. 


The  Sunday  after  all  this  took  place,  I 
went  to  church — But  no!  I  must  draw  the 
line  there.  The  Journal  is  not  a  theo- 
logical magazine;  but  if  it  were! 

Some  day,  when  I  get  grown  up,  I'm 
going  to  write  a  book  on  "The  use  of  a 
bon  fire  in  this  world,  all  along  the  line." 
Meantime,  if  you  get  impatient  for  that 
far  day  to  arrive,  you  can  work  the 
scheme  out  for  yourself.  It  will  give  you 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  do  this;  and  if 
you  know  how,  you  can  dance  and  give 
thanks  on  the  clear  spaces  you  will  make 
in  this  mundane  sphere,  if  you  will  only 
practice  what  you  preach  in  your  volume, 
**The  true  relation  that  exists  between  a 
rubbish  pile  and  a  bonfire. " 

But  whatever  you  do,  or  do  not  do,  in 
a  general  way,  please  do  not  forget  your 
history  class.  If  ever  a  big,  hot  bonfire 
was  needed,  it  is  right  there  in  the  aver- 
apce  history  class- of  k  common  school. 
Will  you  not  pile  out  a  few  things  from 
that  lumber  room,  and  see  to  it  that  they 
never  get  back  to  torture  and  muddle  the 
heads  of  your  children  again?  I  believe 
you  will;  and  if  you  do,  what  I  had  left 
over  from  my  house-cleaning  this  spring 
will  have  been  to  some  purpose. 


LITERATURE  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


F.  LILIAN  TAYLOR,  6ALESBUR0,  ILL. 


There  was  once  a  prince,  who,  knowing 
death  to  be  near,  made  provision  for  the 
happiness  of  his  little  son  by  selecting 
all  the  gifts  which  he  would  need  during 
his  childhood.  A  tier  of  rooms  in  the 
palace  was  fitted  up  with  toys  and  books 
suited  to  each  period  of  the  child's 
growth. 

The  prince  soon  after  died,  and  the 
learned  men  of  the  kingdom  met  and 
conferred  together.  **Let  us  educate 
the  child,'*  said  they,  **and  prepare  him 
for  his  father's  gifts;  let  us  discipline 
his  mind,  that  he  may  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate properly  these  benefits  which  have 
been  so  liberally  provided." 

So  they  sent  abroad  and  obtained  a 
learned  teacher,  who,  by  one  course  of 
exercises,  strengthened  his  legs,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  guide  a  bicycle 
by  and  by.     With  another  series  of  set 


gymnastics  he  developed  his  arms,  so 
that  he  might  be  strong  enough  to  enjoy 
the  gymnasium  which  his  father  had  pre- 
pared. He  was  taught  to  read  and  spell 
a  series  of  readers  forward  and  back- 
ward, that  he  might  learn  to  read  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  books  which 
had  been  selected  for  him. 

He  also  memorized  many  books  con- 
cerning the  animals,  plants,  and  min- 
erals of  his  country,  so  that  when  he  be- 
came a  man  and  traveled  about  among 
his  people,  he  would  observe  all  their 
needs. 

At  length,  he  graduated,  and  with 
great  triumph  the  learned  men  delivered 
to  him  the  keys  of  his  possessions.  When 
the  prince  walked  through  the  rooms,  he 
actually  wept  because  his  childhood  had 
been  defrauded  of  the  toys  and  sports 
which   he  could   no  longer  enjoy;   ^ 
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when  he  examined  the  books,  he  wept 
again,  remembering  his  early  longing  for 
those  stories  which,  like  toys,  exercise 
their  magic  spell  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 

What  X8  meant  by  literature  in  the  pri- 
fnary  grades? 

Literature  is  our  legacy.  It  is  what 
mankind  has  selected  and  preserved  for 
posterity.  It  is  the  world's  best  reading, 
and  it  includes  stories  and  fables,  songs 
and  poems,  for  all  stages  of  childhood. 

To  select  from  the  literature  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present,  that  material 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  young  chil- 
dren, is  the  aim  of  the  primary  literature 
movement. 

Both  home  and  school  are  to  be  en- 
listed in  the  effort  to  give  the  children 
the  keys  to  their  possessions  now,  and 
not  compel  them  to  wait,  like  the  little 
prince  in  the  story,  until  the  period  of 
enjoyment  in  children's  literature  is  for-' 
ever  past. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  children  enjoy 
good  literature,  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  adding  a  new  study  to  the  primary 
course.  This  brings  us  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  thoughts  which  have  led  to 
the  movement. 

Why  should  literature  have  a  place  in 
primary  education? 

For  the  same  reason  that  it  should 
have  a  place  in  advanced  education. 

The  idea  that  education  should  do  more 
than  to  train  the  intellect  is  slowly  in- 
fluencing the  practice  of  the  schools. 
That  literature  excels  all  other  studies  in 
its  power  to  influence  the  heart  and  will, 
is  already  granted.  It  follows,  then,  that 
as  soon  as  the  demand  for  an  education 
which  will  make  children  better  as  well 
as  wiser  becomes  universal,  literature 
must  be  introduced.  These  premises  be- 
ing accepted,  will  not  any  question  con- 
cerning the  place  of  literature  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  be  equivalent  to  asking  in 
what  grade  the  education  of  the  schools 
should  begin  to  be  symmetrical? 

Literature  should  be  introduced  into 
the  primary  grades  because  it  will  further 
the  intellectual  process  of  the  pupils. 
Better  reading  and  more  of  it  will  in- 
crease the  child's  interest  in  reading; 
choice  material  for  oral  and  written 
language  lessons  will  improve  the  char- 
acter of  this  study,  without  loss  of 
time. 

What  principles  should  guide  the  teacher 


in  preparing  a  course  in  literature /or 
the  primary  grades? 

Froebel  held  that  *<each  age  has  a 
completeness  of  its  own,  and  that  the 
perfection  of  the  later  stage  can  be  at- 
tained only  through  the  perfection  of  the 
earlier.  If  the  infant  is  what  he  should 
be  as  an  infant,  and  the  child  as  a 
child,  he  will  become  what  he  should  be 
as  a  boy.  Each  stage  should  attain  its 
own  perfection."  A  philosophy  which 
desires  the  perfection  of  childhood  as 
we  desire  the  perfection  of  a  flower,  will 
cease  to  teach  a  child  to  read  in  order 
merely  that  he  may  enjoy  good  books 
when  he  is  older,  but  it  will  desire  him 
to  know  all  the  stories,  books,  and 
poems  which  belong  to  an  ideal  child- 
life. 

This  view  of  childhood  will  enable 
teachers  to  answer  for  themselves  many 
questions  which  they  are  asking  concern- 
ing this  subject. 

Shall  the  child's  reading  be  scientific  or 
literary? 

It  is  passing  strange  that  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this  should  ever  be  asked,  or  that 
any  other  answer  than  the  simple  word 
**both"  should  be  needed.  Yet  when 
one  sees  school  readers  wholly  given  up 
to  science,  with  no  effort  to  introduce 
the  literary  element,  or  containing  only 
one  class  of  stories,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  old  readers,  under  condemnation  be- 
cause of  their  **choppy  selections,  "might 
rise  in  retaliation  against  the  one-sided- 
ness  of  the  new. 

Will  you,  earnest  teacher,  or  parent, 
who  are  thinking  upon  this  subject,  cen- 
ter your  thoughts  upon  that  child  in 
whom  you  are  most  interested,  and  for 
whom  you  desire,  above  all  things,  an 
ideal  education.  Do  you  not  wish  him  to 
observe  and  enjoy  nature  now?  To  col- 
lect flowers  and  leaves  because  he  loves 
their  beauty,  and  to  be  alive  with  inter- 
est concerning  natural  phenomena? 

That  science- teaching  which  wakes  up 
the  mind  of  a  child  to  understand  his 
surroundings  and  to  be  continually  ask- 
ing for  the  reason  of  things,  is  develop- 
ing thought-power.  For  these  reasons, 
then,  such  stories  as  **The  Amber 
Bead"  and  others  which  «*Mother  Nature 
Told"  in  Jane  Andrews's  delightful 
book,  or  Mrs.  Gatty's  story  of  »*The 
Dragon  Fly,"  belong  to  the  literature  of 
the  primary  grades. 
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But  there  are  some  teachers  who  be- 
lieve so  conscientiously  in  reality  that 
they  would  deny  children  all  stories 
which  are  not  founded  upon  fact.  Such 
a  course  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans  is 
said  to  be  responsible  for  the  material- 
istic views  held  by  many  of  their  de- 
scendants. 

Imaginative  literature,  on  the  con- 
trary, leads  the  mind  through  the  culti- 
vation  of  the  imagination,  to  accept 
spiritual  truths.  It  gives  to  the  child, 
at  an  age  when  he  can  most  enjoy  them, 
those  old  stories  which  are  the  source  of 
art  and  poetry,  and  satisfies  him  by  pro- 
viding an  ideal  world  in  which  all  the 
people  sympathize  with  him,  and  all  his 
wishes  are  granted. 

What  would  modern  civilization  be,  if 
enriched  by  no  fancies  of  an  early  peo- 
ple? What  would  life  be  with  no  memo- 
ries of  a  childhood  in  which  the  fairies 
danced  on  the  green,  and  even  the  flowers 
and  trees  talked?  Is  it  not  well  that 
Aladdin's  lamp  has  still  the  power  to 
satisfy,  in  fancy,  a  child's  desires? 

An  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  fic- 
titious characters  in  children's  literature 
belongs  to  general  intelligence.  How 
long,  then,  should  a  child  remain  ignor- 
ant of  Bo-Peep,  Cock  Robin,  Tom  Thumb, 
and  Red  Ridinghood?  At  what  age 
should  he  have  the  story  which  will  lead 
him  to  enjoy  Longfellow's  beautiful  poem 
beginning: 

*'Once  into  a  qnfet  village 
Without  haste  and  without  speed, 

In  the  golden  prime  of  morning 
Strayed  the  poet's  winged  steed?" 

In  the  fascinating  interest  of  this  class 
of  literature,  lies  a  danger  against  which 
the  teacher  must  guard,  by  cultivating 
also  a  taste  for  science  and  history. 

There  was  once  a  father  who  indulged 
his  son  in  his  love  for  stories  by  reading 
with  him  far  into  the  night.  Sometimes 
the  two,  forgetting  everything  but  the 
romance  in  which  they  were  buried,  read 
until  aroused  by  the  morning  song  of  the 
birds.  History  tells  us  that  **  these 
first  lessons,  which  have  such  influence 
over  all  that  follow,  had  the  direct  and 
fatal  influence  of  deadening  that  sense  ot 
the  actual  relation  of  things  which  is  the 
master  key  and  prime  law  of  sanity." 

This  child  grew  up,  for  the  most  part 
unrestrained  by  the  discipline  of  the  home 
or  school,  free  to  read   or  wander,  until 


his  slumbering  genius  awoke  and  he  be- 
came known  to  the  world  as  the  gifted, 
eccentric,  and  paradoxical  Rousseau.  To 
what  extent  the  extreme  freedom  of  his 
education  is  responsible  for  his  fault  Is  a 
question. 

Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  has  described 
an  ideal  child  from  the  character  stand- 
point. Let  the  teacher  describe  an  ideal 
child  from  the  standpoint  of  both  char- 
acter and  intelligence,  and  plan  a  course 
of  reading  accordingly.  Such  a  course 
cannot  be  one-sided.  Its  merit  will  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  breadth. 

How  much  of  this  work  should  fall  an 
the  school? 

The  movement  toward  better  reading 
for  children  must  center  in  the  schools. 
Its  success  depends  not  on  time  nor 
money,  but  on  the  interest  and  informa- 
tion of  the  teacher.  These  being  gained, 
all  else  will  follow. 

Parents  are  already  asking  for  advice 
in  planning  their  children's  reading,  and 
in  buying  gift  books.  The  public-school 
teacher  surely  does  not  wish  to  fall  be- 
hind the  kindergartner,  either  in  willing- 
ness or  in  ability  to  help  the  mother. 
The  first  step  on  the  part  of  any  teacher 
who  is  willing  to  help  in  the  good  work, 
is  to  make  a  list  of  the  best  books,  stories, 
and  poems  for  children.  Once  com- 
menced, this  will  prove  as  interesting  as 
a  collection  of  postage  stamps.  Each 
book  should  be  subjected  to  the  most 
searching  tests,  and  nothing  should  be 
accepted  that  has  not  genuine  and  per- 
manent merit. 

The  teacher's  choice  is  already  in- 
fiuencing  the  book  makers,  as  is  shown 
by  the  improved,  character  of  children's 
books.  In  every  school  district  will  be 
found  at  least  one  mother  who  will  be 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  make  her 
child  a  member  of  the  ^'Children's  Read- 
ing Circle,"  and  more  who  would  be  glad 
of  information  concerning  it.  In  many 
schools,  reading  circles  have  been  formed 
and  have  held  meetings  after  the  close  of 
school,  in  the  afternoon. 

How  shall  literature  find  its  proper 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  school  pro- 
gram? 

I.  By  devoting  one  or  more  study 
periods  each  week  to  the  silent  reading 
of  such  books  as  have  been  selected  for 
the  grade,  and  by  keeping  a  careful 
record  of  the  work  done  by  each  pupil. 
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2.  By  using  these  books  instead  of  the 
regular  school  readers,  during  one  or 
more  recitation  periods  of  each  week. 

Much  can  be  done  with  one  good  book. 
A  third-grade  teacher  has  used  a  copy  of 
**Scudder's  Folk  Lore,"  for  sight  reading 
on  Friday  afternoons.  Two  pupils  are 
called  to  the  front  of  the  room,  they  look 
over  the  same  book,  one  reading  aloud. 
When  the  teacher  says  <<next,"  the  first 
pupil  passes  to  his  seat,  selecting  on  his 
way  a  third  little  reader  by  a  polite  bow. 
Number  three  stands  by  number  two, 
finds  the  place,  and  is  ready  in  his  turn. 
Each  child  excused  is  responsible  to  send 
another,  and  thus  the  reading  proceeds 
without  interruption.  A  class  of  forty 
pupils  have,  in  this  manner,  nearly  com- 
pleted the  book. 

3.  Literature  should  take  the  place  of 


less  valuable  material,  in  oral  and  written 
language  exercises,  especially  in  the  re- 
production of  stories. 

In  summing  up  the  argument,  it  is 
seen  that  a  symmetrical  primary  educa- 
tion should  include  literature  adapted  to 
each  stage  of  the  child's  growth.  Such 
a  course  should  be  broad,  inspiring  the 
child  to  good  deeds,  interesting  him  in 
nature,  in  the  sources  of  art  and  poetry, 
and  in  the  love  of  country.  Literature 
in  the  primary  grades  has  received  great 
impetus  in  the  valuable  work  of  state 
reading  circles  for  children.  The  intelli- 
gent class  of  parents  are  ccady  to  co- 
operate. The  opportunity  presents  it- 
self, and  the  success  of  the  movement  de- 
pends upon  the  influence  of  the  grade 
teacher. 


THE  BOUGIVAL  CLOCK. 

TRANSLATED   FBOM  THE   FRENCH  OF  ALPH0N80  DAUDET,  BY  MBS.  GEO.    P.  BROWX. 

Note. — This  story,  showing  the  Influence  of  French  civilization  on  other  nations,  is  a  hit 
at  German  adoption  of  things  and  ideas  which  they  criticise  while  borrowing  them,  and  a 
delicate  satire  on  victorious  Germany,  herself  conquered. 


It  was  a  second  empire  clock  of  Al. 
gerian  onyx,  ornamented  with  Greek  and 
Italian  designs.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unique,  more  modern,  or  more  Paris- 
ian ;  a  dainty  theatrical  clock,  striking  the 
hours  in  a  clear,  sweet  tone,  but  without 
a  grain  of  good  sense;  full  of  whims  and 
caprices,  going  when  it  pleased,  marking 
no  regular  business  hours  for  monsieur,  or 
lover's  hours  for  mademoiselle.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  it  was  rusticating  at 
Bougival,  having  been  made  expressly 
for  decorating  the  drawing-rooms  on  the 
stage.  When  the  Bavarians  came,  this 
fragile  clock  was  the  first  thing  taken ; 
and,  by  my  faith,  I  must  say  that  the 
people  of  the  Upper  Rhine  are  skillful 
packers,  for  this  clock-plaything  that 
was  scarcely  larger  than  a  turtle's  egg, 
made  the  journey  from  Bougival  to  Mu- 
nich with  Krupp  cannons  and  wagons 
loaded  with  grape  shot,  and  arrived  with- 
out a  scratch,  and  was  displayed  the 
next  day  at  Odeon-platz  in  the  window 
of  Augustus  Oahn,  the  vender  of  curios- 
ities. 

Its  arrival  was  an  event  in  Munich. 
They  had  never  seen  a  Bougival  clock  be- 
fore, and  everybody  came  to  look  at  it. 


and  with  their  round  eves,  and  their 
<*Mein  Gotts"  of  surprise,  wondered 
what  this  little  machine  was  for.  The 
illustrated  journals  reproduced  it.  Pho- 
tographs of  it  were  displayed  in  all  the 
shop  windows;  and  it  was  in  its  honor 
that  the  illustrious  Doctor-professor 
Otto  de  Schwanthaler,  wrote  his  famous 
<<Paradox  upon  Clocks,"  a  humoro- 
philosophic  study  of  six  hundred  pages, 
in  which  he  treated  of  the  influence  of 
clocks  upon  the  life  of  a  people,  and 
showed  logically  that  a  nation  foolish 
enough  to  regulate  the  employment  of 
its  time  by  chronometers  so  unreliable 
as  this  little  Bougival  clock,  ought  to  ex- 
pect  all  sorts  of  catastrophies,  just  as  a 
mariner  might,  who  should  go  to  sea 
with  his  compass  out  of  order. 

As  the  Germans  do  nothing  superfi> 
cially,  the  illustrious  doctor  wanted,  be- 
fore writing  his  Paradox,  to  have  the 
subject  under  his  eyes.  To  analyze  it 
minutely,  as  an  entomologist,  he  bought 
the  clock.  Thus  it  passed  from  the  shop 
of  Augustus  Oahn  to  the  parlor  of  the 
illustrious  Doctor-professor  Otto  de 
Schwanthaler,  curator  of  the  Pinacoth^- 
que  (the  picture-gallery  of  Munich),  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Fine  Arts,  in  his  private  domicil,  Ludwig- 
strasse,  24. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  on  entering 
tbe  parlor  of  Sch  wan  thaler,  academic 
and  solemn  as  a  lecture-room,  was  a  large 
marble  clock,  with  the  muse  Polyhymnia 
in  bronze,  and  with  very  complicated 
movements.  The  principal  dial  was  sur- 
rounded with  smaller  dials,  on  which  were 
marked  the  hours,  the  minutes,  the  sea- 
sons, the  equinoxes,  all,  even  to  the 
changes  of  the  moon  in  a  blue  circle  in 
the  middle  of  the  large  face.  The  noise 
of  this  powe|^ul  machine  filled  the  house. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  stairway,  one 
could  hear  the  heavy  pendulum  making 
its  deep  accentuated  swing,  which  seemed 
to  measure  and  cut  life  into  equal  bits  of 
time;  under  this  sonorous  tick-tack,  the 
second-hand  struggled  in  its  frame  with 
the  laborious  fever  of  a  spider  that  knew 
the  value  of  time. 

Then  the  hour  struck,  sinister  and  slow 
like  a  college  bell,  and  each  time  that  it 
struck  something  occurred  in  the  Sch  wan- 
thaler  household.  Either  Mr.  Sch  wan- 
thaler  started  for  the  Pinacoth^ue  laden 
with  old  papers,  or  the  lady-like  Mrs. 
Schwanthaler  returned  from  a  lecture 
with  her  three  tall  daughters,  who  looked 
much  like  hop  poles;  or  lessons  began  on 
the  guitar, or  the  piano;  or  there  was  danc- 
ing, gymnastics,  or  embroidery,  and  the 
stands  for  music  and  the  like  rolled  into 
the  middle  of  the  room.  All  this  was  so 
well  timed,  so  regular,  so  methodical,  that 
to  see  all  the  Schwanthalers  start  up  at 
the  first  stroke  of  the  clock,  enter  or  go 
out  by  the  great  double  doors,  one  could 
think  only  of  the  filing  out  of  the  Apostles 
in  the  great  Strasbourg  clock,  and  might 
expect  to  see  at  the  last  stroke  the 
Schwanthaler  family  enter  and  disappear 
into  the  clock. 

Singular  influence  of  the  Bougival  clock 
upon  an  honest  family  of  Munich, 

The  little  Bougival  clock  stood  by  the 
side  of  this  great  monument,  and  you 
will  soon  see  the  effect  of  its  little  ruffled 
face.  One  evening  the  Schwanthaler 
women  were  seated  in  the  parlor  at  their 
embroidery,  and  the  illustrious  Doctor- 
professor  was  reading  to  a  few  of  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
first  pages  of  the  **Paradox,"  interrupt- 
ing himself  from  time  to  time  to  take  up 
the  little  clock  to   illustrate  by  it  what 


he  was  saying.  Suddenly,  Eva  Schwan- 
1;haler,  led  on  by  I  know  not  what  miser- 
able curiosity,  said  to  her  father  blushing: 
*'0,  papa,  make  it  strike." 

The  doctor  took  the  key,  gave  two 
turns,  and  immediately  they  heard  a  little 
crystal  sound,  so  clear,  so  sweet  and 
lively  that  a  tremor  of  gayety  awoke  the 
assembly.  Every  eye  sparkled.  *«How 
pretty  it  is!  how  pretty  it  is!"  said  the 
Schwanthaler  girls,  with  a  little  animated 
air,  and  a  shake  of  their  curls. 

Then  Mr.  Schwanthaler,  in  a  triumph- 
ant voice,  said:  *<See  this  little  French 
lunatic!  it  strikes  eight  and  o6ly  marks 
three. " 

This  made  everybody  laugh,  and  in  spite 
of  the  late  hour,  they  plunged  headlong  in- 
to philosophical  theories  and  interminable 
considerations  upon  the  frivolity  of  the 
French  people.  No  one  thought  of  go- 
ing. They  did  not  even  hear  the  great 
clock  as  it  struck  the  terrible  ten,  which 
usually  dispersed  the  company.  The 
great  clock  could  not  understand  it.  It 
had  never  seen  so  much  frivolity  in  the 
Schwanthaler  home,  nor  company  so  late 
in  the  parlor.  When  the  girls  went  to 
their  chambers,  their  stomachs  felt  so 
empty,  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
the  laughing,  that  they  longed  for  sup- 
per,  and  the  sentimental  Minna,  herself, 
said  as  she  stretched  out  her  arms:  <<I 
could  eat  a  lobster's  claw. " 

Once  again  started,  the  Bougival  clock 
resumed  its  irregular  life, — its  habits  of 
dissipation.  They  began  to  laugh  at  its 
whims;  but  little  by  little  from  hearing 
the  pretty  bell  ring  out  of  time  the  grave 
Schwanthaler  mansion  lost  its  respect 
for  time,  and  the  days  were  spent  in  ami- 
able carelessness.  No  one  thought  of 
anything  but  how  to  amuse  himself;  life 
seemed  so  short  now  that  the  hours  were 
so  confused.  No  more  lectures,  no  more 
studies!  A  need  was  felt  for  noise,  for  ex- 
citement. Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
seemed  too  monotonous;  they  were  ne- 
placed  by  the  Grand  Duchess,  and  the  Little 
Faust;  the  girls  skipped  and  jumped,  and 
the  illustrious  Doctor.professor  was 
seized  with  a  kind  of  giddiness,  and  never 
tired  of  saying:  «*Be  gay,  my  children, 
be  gay!"  As  for  the  large  clock,  no  one 
thought  of  it  now.  The  girls  had  stopped 
the  pendulum,  claiming  that  it  disturbed 
their  slumbers,  and  the  house  was  given 
over  to  the  caprices  of  the  French  toy. 
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Tben  appeared  the  famous  ^^ Paradox 
upon  Clocks,^'  Upon  this  occasion,  the 
Schwanthalers  gave  a  grand  reception, 
not  one  of  their  academic  soirees  of  old, 
but  a  magnificent  fancy  ball,  where  Mrs. 
Schwanthaler  and  her  daughters  ap- 
peared as  Bougival  boatmen,  with  bare 
arms,  short  skirts,  and  little  flat  hats 
with  gaudy  ribbons.  Everybody  talked 
about  it,  but  it  was  only  the  beginning. 
Comedy,  tableaux  vivants,  suppers,  bac- 
carat; these  are  what  scandalized  Munich 
saw  all  the  winter  at  the  Academician's 
home.  «»Be  gay,  my  children,  be  gayl" 
repeated  the  poor,  infatuated  man  grow- 
ing more  and  more  dotingly  fond;  and,  in 
truth,  everybody  was  gay.  Madam 
Schwanthaler  was  so  pleased  with  their 
success  as  boatmen  that  she  passed  much 
of  her  time  on  the  river  in  extravagant 
costumes.  The  girls  remained  at  home 
taking  French  lessons  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  hussars,  who  were  prisoners 
in  the  city ;  and  the  little  clock,  which 
had  every  reason  to  think  itself  still  at 
Bougival,  struck  the  hours  at  random, 
striking  eight  when  it  indicated  only 
three,   and   three   when   it   was  twelve. 


Then,  one  morning  this  whirlwind  of 
senseless  gaiety  bore  the  Schwanthaler 
family  to  America,  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  Titian's  pictures  from  the  Pina- 
cotheque  went  with  their  illustrious  cur- 
ator. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Schwan- 
thalers, there  followed  in  Munich  some- 
thing approaching  an  epidemic  of  scan- 
dals. A  canoness  ran  away  with  a  bary- 
tone, the  dean  of  the  institute  married  a 
dancing  girl,  a  privy  councilor  cheated  at 
baccarat,  the  c6nvent  for  women  of  the 
nobility  closed  its  doors  for  nightly  revels. 
O,  the  mischief  of  things  I  This  little 
clock  seemed  to  be  a  fairy  who  had  be- 
witched all  Bavaria.  Wherever  it  went, 
wherever  rang  its  tiny  little  bell,  the 
minds  of  men  were  unsettled.  It  finally 
reached  the  king's  palace,  and  from  that 
time  on,  do  you  know  what  score  King 
Louis,  the  Wagnerian  madman^  always 
played  first  upon  his  piano?  Wagner's 
«'Maitres  Chanteurs"?  No!  ''The  White- 
bellied  Sear' 

This  narrative  teaches  every  German 
to  shun  the  fascinating  influence  of 
French  clocks. 


THE  OLD  SCHOOLS. 


The  thanks  of  all  readers  are  due  to 
the  gentle  contributor  who,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Atlantic,  so  daintily  set 
forth  the  charms  of  the  old-fashioned 
country  school.  It  may  not  be  unwel- 
come news  to  her  and  many  others  that 
the  educational  world  is  now  going 
through  a  most  wholesome  reaction  in 
favor  of  precisely  the  principles  which 
underlay  that  venerable  institution.  Not 
that  any  one  in  those  days  thought  much 
about  principles  in  education — far  from 
it.  The  old  *«  district  school"  and 
**academy"  were  not  built  upon  theories. 
They  were  the  simple  expression  of  the 
will  of  a  sturdy  community  to  give  its 
boys  and  girls  a  chance — as  good  a 
chance  as  the  community  could  afford  to 
pay  for.  They  sought  their  teachers 
where  these  could  best  be  found,  in  the 
ranks  of  vigorous  youth  who  were 
earning  their  way  through  the  colleges 
of  New  England.  They  took  in  all  the 
pupils  who  cared  to  come,  of    all  ages 


and  at  all  stages  of  progress,  and  sorted 
them  out  as  best  they  could,  in  a  terribly 
unscientific,  but  thoroughly  effective 
fashion. 

They  had  no  curriculum,  no  notions  of 
**time  allotments"  and  ^^harmonious  de- 
velopment" and  **logical  sequence"  and 
the  rest  of  it,  but  only  a  simple  and  di- 
rect way  of  getting  children  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  to  be  ashamed  if  they  did  it  badly. 
Then — and  here  was  the  great  uncon- 
scious principle  that  the  country  school 
was  demonstrating — wherever  any  pu- 
pil had  a  point  of  individuality  to  work 
upon,  some  tast^  or  some  talent,  there 
the  teacher  found  his  opportunity.  The 
college  youth,  himself  just  waking  up  to 
the  charm  of  literature  or  the  fascination 
of  scientific  experiment,  was  led  instinct- 
ively to  pass  on  to  his  inquiring  pupil 
some  spark  of  the  divine  fire  of  original 
study.  The  close  personality  of  the  re- 
lation  gave  a    power    to    the  teaching 
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which  no  mechanical  system  could  ever 
attain.  It  was  the  method  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  from  Socrates 
down,  has  shown  to  be  the  only  e£fective 
one — the  method  of  direct  impact  of  one 
mind  on  another. 

Under  this  system,  which  was  no  sys- 
tem, the  mind  of  the  pupil  blossomed  out 
into  the  most  vigorous  growth  of  which 
it  was  capable.  It  never  got  the  ruinous 
notion  that  a  machine  was  going  to  do 
its  work  for  it;  there  was  no  machine.  If 
the  teacher  had  anything  in  him,  it  was 
called  out  by  the  fresh,  unspoiled  enthu- 
siasm of  the  scholar.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  * 'getting  through"  the  country 
school.  The  pupil  went  there  term  after 
term,  year  after  year,  simply  demanding, 
as  did  the  pupils  of  ancient  Greece  and 
those  of  the  fair  early  days  of  the  me- 
diaeval universities,  whatever  new  the 
teacher  of  the  moment  had  to  give. 
There  was  no  **course,"  because  there 
were  no  limitations  of  subject  or  of  time. 
In  that  procession  of  active  youth  com- 
ing from  the  larger  life  of  the  college, 
there  was  sure  to  be,  sooner  or  later, 
s'ome  representative  of  every  subject  of 
study.  The  strain  on  the  personality  of 
the  teacher  was  immense — no  reader  of 
Elsie  Venner  can  forget  that — and  it  pro- 
duced a  response.  Individual  answered 
to  individual,  and  out  of  this  give-and- 
take  came  originality. 

Then  there  was  a  change.  All  this 
was  found  to  be  unscientific.  The  method 
must  be  made  more  conscious  of  itself. 
M.  Jourdain  must  be  made  to  see  that  he 
had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life,  and 
to  realize  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to 
speak  prose.  There  arose  a  being  whose 
shadow  has  since  darkened  all  the  land, 
the  **educator."  To  be  simply  a  teacher 
was  no  longer  enough;  we  must  have  ed- 
ucators, and  that  quickly.  This  hodge- 
podge of  pupils  of  different  ages  must  be 
broken  up  into  **grades."  Every  pupil 
belonged  in  a  grade,  and  there  he  must 
go  and  stay ;  if,  at  the  given  time,  there 
were  no  grade  into  Which  he  precisely 
fitted,  so  much  the  worse  for  him;  away 
with  him  into  the  outer  darkness! 

The  graded  school  became  the  idol  of 
the  educator.  It  commended  itself  to  all 
that  race  of  men  who  are  captivated  by 
organization,  and  to  whom  a  system  is  a 
precious  thing.  Give  us  only  a  system 
good  enough,  and  enough  of  it,  and  the 


individual  may  be  swallowed  up  in  it 
without  fear  of  harm.  No  matter 
whether  teacher  or  pupil  has  anything 
particular  in  him;  the  system  will  do  the 
business.  So  for  a  generation  wb  have 
had  the  graded  school  in  all  its  beautiful 
symmeti'y,  and  what  is  the  result?  Our 
community  wakes  up  suddenly  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  youth  of  to-day,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  educational  mill,  is  not  better 
than  his  fathers.  He  has  heard  of  more 
things,  but  he  is  no  better  able  to  take 
hold  of  a  thing  and  do  it  than  his  grand- 
fathers were.  There  is  no  intelligent 
college  professor  to-day  who  would  not 
rather  have  to  do  with  a  rough-finished, 
sturdy  lad,  who  had  tumbled  up  some- 
how by  his  own  wit  and  energy  in  the 
irregular  give-and-take  of  a  country 
academy,  than  with  a  youth  of  equal 
natural  parts  who  has  been  taught  to 
rely  upon  the  machine  to  give  him  what 
he  is  to  have. 

Let  any  one  study  the  recommenda- 
tions of  conventions  and  committees  for 
remedying  present  educational  ills,  and 
he  will  see  that  they  are  all  in  the  line  of 
a  return  to  the  methods  of  the  country 
school.     Half-yearly  promotions,  liberty 
to   << skip  a  class,"  some   freedom  in  the 
choice  of  studies,  the   widening  of  the 
roads  leading  to  college,  more  time  to  be 
given  to  the  individual  pupil,  a  chance 
for  the   teacher  to  take  a  year  off  for 
further  study,  less  unreasoning   repeti- 
tion of  work  already  done,  that  dull  pupils 
may  be  pulled  along  while  brighter  ones 
are  kept  back, — all  these  things  remind 
us  precisely  of  the  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try academy  a  generation  ago.     Another 
sign   is   the    rapid    growth    of    private 
schools,  where  the  similarity  is  often  still 
greater,  and  whither  boys  are  sent  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  escape  the  mechan- 
ical  process   of  the  city  public  school. 
Everywhere  we  are  meeting  the  demand 
for  a  more  general  recognition  of  the  in- 
dividual.      The    institution,  it  is  being 
seen,  will  not  do  the  work.     After  all,  it 
is  the  teacher  who  affects  the  pupil,  and 
we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  learn 
that  the  teacher,  like  every  other  artist, 
is  born,  not  made, — least  of  all,  made  by 
machinery.     Let  us  give  the  old  country 
school  its  full  share  of  credit  in  bringing 
about  this   healthier  tone,  for  it  lives 
still,  and  long  life  to  itl^Atlantic  Monthly^ 
AprU,  1894. 
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THEORY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


In  the  Country  School. 

In  the  country  school,  the  teacher  is 
often  required  to  teach  pupils  of  all 
grades,  from  the  beginners  up  to  those 
studying  Physiology  and  Algebra.  Many 
count  this  fact  as  a  great  drawback  to 
the  work  in  such  schools.  And,  surely 
if  < 'departmental  teaching''  is  the  ideal 
from  the  primary  up,  this  is  a  condition 
to  be  greatly  deplored.  But,  while  every 
one  must  admit  that  some  disadvantages 
attend  this  condition,  I  believe  that  it 
has  some  substantial  advantages,  both 
to  teacher  and  to  pupils;  and,  as  this  is 
an  unavoidable  condition  of  the  country 
school,  it  is  well  not  to  overlook  the  ad- 
vantages, if  there  are  any. 

If  the  teacher  comes  to  his  work  well 
prepared,  and  if  he  is  skillful  in  conduct- 
ing it,  it  will  be  no  small  advantage  to 
him  intellectually,  that  his  field  is  so 
wide  and  so  diversified.  It  will  save  him 
from  the  wretched  monotony,  from  the 
stultifying  tendency,  of  going  over  again 
and  again  a  narrow  field  of  operations, 
with  every  part  of  which  he  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  long  ago.  Imag- 
ine the  mental,  not  to  say  moral,  con- 
dition of  the  teacher  whose  instruction, 
year  after  year,  should  be  confined  to  suc- 
cessive classes  in  say  long  division,  or  the 
conjugation  of  the  English  verb!  For 
one,  I  should  say,  <*Take  any  shape  but 
that;"  give  me  rather  the  old-fashioned 
country  school  of  sixty  pupils  including 
the  five-year-olds  and  young  men  and 
women  of  twenty-one,  with  all  the  studies 
found  in  any  country  school  of  to- day, 
plus  Latin,  Botany,  and  Geometry. 

Nor  is  it  any  small  advantage  to  the 
pupil  that  he  hears  recitations,  and  wit- 
nesses the  teaching,  of  pupils  of  a  very 
different  grade  from  his  own.  To  older 
pupils,  it  may  be  a  lesson  far  more  prof- 
itable than  the  one  they  are  studying  in 
Syntax,  to  witness  the  skillful  teaching 
of  a  class  of  beginners  every  half-day. 
And  we  know  that  bright  children  in  the 
lower  grades  can  learn  a  vast  deal  from 
hearing  the  recitations  of  the  higher 
classes.  There  are  choice  bits  of  poetry 
—2 


that  have  been  in  my  mind  all  these  long 
years,  and  that  will  stay  there  as  long  as 
brain  lasts,  which  I  learned  by  hearing 
the  older  pupils  read  them,  when  I  was 
a  six-year-old,  on  the  low  seat. 

But  the  little  fellow  may  be  profited, 
even  when  he  doesn't  ham  anything 
from  the  exercises  of  the  older  ones;  a 
certain  wonderment  as  to  what  these 
things  mean,  and  an  aspiration  to  take 
part,  by  and  by,  in  such  high  perform- 
ances, are  not  without  value,  it  may  be 
of  a  high  degree. 

The  multiplicity  of  classes,  and  the 
consequent  shortening  of  time  Tor  each, 
must  often  be  a  serious  loss  in  the  coun- 
try schools.  But  it  may  be  said  in  re- 
gard to  this,  that,  by  a  more  judicious 
arrangement  and  skillful  handling,  the 
number  of  classes  can  often  be  reduced 
one-half;  and  then  the  number  in  each 
class  will  not  be  too  great  for  the  teacher 
to  give  as  much  individual  attention  to 
each,  as  would  be  possible  in  the  large 
classes  of  the  strictly  graded  city  schools. 

And  it  is  individual,  personal  attention 
that  tells  above  all  things  else  with  pu- 
pils of  the  lower  grades.  And,  at  the 
worst,  the  cases  are  rare  where  the  coun- 
try school  does  not  offer  better  opportu- 
nities in  this  respect,  than  the  schools  of 
the  cities  and  large  towns.  E.  G.  H. 


Stories  for  the  First  Grade. 
XII. 

THE  UGLT  DT7CKLIN6. — And€TS€fn. 

Once  there  was  a  pleasant  old  farm- 
house, close  by  a  river,  and  from  the 
house  down  to  the  bank  oif  the  river  there 
grew  great  burdock  leaves.  These  were 
so  high  that  a  child  could  stand  under 
the  tallest,  and  they  grew  so  close  to- 
gether that  they  looked  like  a  little 
forest. 

In  a  snug  place  under  one  of  these 
burdock  leaves,  a  duck  sat  on  her  nest 
waiting  for  her  young  brood  to  hatch. 
She  was  becoming  very  tired,  for  the  lit- 
tle ones  were  a  long  time  in  coming  out 
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of  their  shells,  and  visitors  did  not  come 
often.  The  neighbor  ducks  liked  better 
to  swim  about  in  the  river  than  to  climb 
its  slippery  bank  and  sit  under  the  bur- 
docks gossiping  with  her. 

After  awhile  one  shell  cracked,  then 
another  and  another,  and  from  each  Qgg 
came  a  fluffy  little  yellow  creature 
that  lifted  its  head  and  cried,  <<Peep! 
peep!" 

<<QuackI  quack!"  said  the  mother,  and 
then  they  all  quacked  as  well  as  they 
could. 

Then  they  came  out  from  under  their 
mother's  wings  and  looked  about  them, 
<<What  a  great  world  this  is,"  said  the 
young  ducks,  <'so  very  much  larger  than 
the  egg  shells."  <*I)o  you  think  that 
this  is  the  whole  world?"  asked  their 
mother,  **Wait  until  you  have  seen  the 
farm  yard,  the  garden,  and  the  pasture. 
Are  you  all  out?"  she  asked,  rising. 

<*No,  I  declare,  the  largest  egg  lies 
there  still.  I  wonder  how  much  longer 
I  must  stay  here;  I  am  very  tired  of  this," 
and  she  sat  down  again  on  the  nest. 

«*Well,  how  are  you  getting  along?" 
asked  an  old  duck  who  paid  her  a  visit. 

<*Very  well, "said  the  mother,  ^*all  the 
eggs  are  hatched  but  one;  and  are  not 
these  little  ones  the  prettiest  ducklings 
you  ever  saw?" 

**They  are  very  pretty,  "said  the  visitor. 
<<But  just  let  me  see  that  egg  that  will 
not  hatch.  It  must  be  a  turkey's  egg. 
I  hatched  some  once,  and  after  all  my 
care  and  trouble  the  young  ones  were 
afraid  of  the  water.  I  quacked  and 
coaxed,  but  it  did  no  good.  I  never 
could  get  one  of  them  into  the  water. 
Yes,  that  is  a  turkey's  egg.  Now,  if  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  would  leave  it 
where  it  is,  and  teach  the  other  children 
to  swim." 

<<I  think  I  will  sit  on  it  a  little  while 
longer,"  said  the  duck,  **I  have  been 
here  so  long  that  a  few  days  more  will 
be  nothing." 

**Well,  do  as  you  please,"  said  the  old 
duck,  and  she  waddled  away. 

At  last  the  large  egg  broke,  and  the 
youngj  one  crept  out  crying  **Peep! 
peep!"  The  mother  duck  stared  !it  it 
and  said,  <<What  a  large  duck!  and  it  is 
not  at  all  like  the  others.  I  wonder  if 
it  really  is  a  turkey.  We  shall  soon  find 
out  when  we  go  to  the  water.  It  shall 
go  in, if  I  have  to  push  it  in  myself." 


On  the  next  day  the  sun  shone  brightly 
on  the  burdock  leaves,  so  the  mother  took 
her  brood  and  waddled  off  down  to  the 
river.  When  they  arrived  at  the  water, 
the  mother  duck  jumped  in  with  a  splash. 
<* Quack!  quack!"  she  cried,  and  one 
after  another  of  the  little  ducklings 
jumped  in  after  their  mother.  They 
swam  about  quite  prettily,  with  their 
legs  paddling  under  them  as  easily  as 
possible,  and  the  ugly  duckling  was  in 
the  water  with  the  others. 

*» Oh,"  said  the  mother,  *<that  is  not 
a  turkey;  how  well  he  uses  his  legs  and 
how  gracefully  he  holds  his  body.  He  is 
my  own  child  and  I  do  not  think  he  is 
very  ugly.  Quack!  quack!  Come  with 
me  now,  children;  I  will  take  you  to  a 
place  where  there  are  many  fine  people, 
but  you  must  keep  close  to  me  or  you 
may  be  stepped  upon,  and  above  all, 
look  out  for  the  cat. " 

Then  they  climbed  the  slippery  bank 
of  the  river,  and  waddled  after  their 
mother.  When  they  came  to  the  farm- 
yard fence,  the  mother  stopped  and  said: 
**Come,  now,  my  children,  see  how  well 
you  can  behave.  Don't  turn  in  your 
toes.  A  duckling  who  is  well  brought 
up,  spreads  his  feet  wide  apart  just  as 
his  mother  does — «o,  do  you  see?  Now 
bend  your  necks  and  say  <quack, '  "  and 
the  young  ducks  did  just  as  their  mother 
told  them  to  do. 

An  old  duck  who  saw  the  new  brood 
coming  stared  at  them  and  said:  <*I>o 
look;  here  is  another  brood,  as  if  there 
were  not  enough  of  us  already,  and  what 
a  queer  looking  fellow  one  of  them  is;  we 
do  not  want  him  here,"  and  then  she  flew 
at  him  and  bit  him  in  the  neck. 

*<Let  him  alone,"  said  the  mother, **he 
is  doing  no  harm." 

*<  Yes,  but  he  is  so  big  and  ugly  that 
he  must  be  turned  out,"  said  the  hateful 
duck. 

Avery  grand  old  duck  said:  **The 
others  are  very  pretty  children,  all  but 
that  one.  I  wish  his  mother  would  fix 
him  up  a  little. " 

*<I  can  not  do  that,"  said  the  mother. 
*<  He  is  not  pretty,  but  he  is  kind  and 
{rood  and  swims  even  better  than  the 
others.  T  think  he  will  become  pretty," 
and  then  she  stroked  bis  neck  and 
smoothed  his  feathers. 

The  little  ducks  made  themselves  at 
home  in  the  farm-yard,  but  the  poor  ugly 
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duckling  had  not  one  minute's  peace. 
The  turkey  gobbler  puffed  himself  out 
and  flew  at  the  poor  little  duckling,  and 
became  very  red  in  the  head  with  anger. 
The  ducks  pecked  him,  the  children 
chased  him,  and  the  girl  who  fed  the 
poultry  kicked  him.  Even  his  brothers 
and  sisters  were  unkind  to*  him,  and  would 
say,  **0,  you  ugly  creature,  I  wish  the 
cat  would  get  you,"  and  his  mother  said, 
<<I  wish  he  had  never  come  from  his 
shell. " 

At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so 
he  ran  away,  frightening  the  little  birds 
in  the  hedge  as  he  flew  over  it.  «« They 
are  afraid  of  me  because  I  am  so  ugly,'' 
he  said.  Then  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
ran  on  and  on  until  he  came  to  a  swamp, 
where  the  wild  ducks  lived.  He  staid 
here  all  night,  feeling  very  tired  and  sad. 

In  the  morning,  two  wild  ducks  flew 
over  him.  When  they  saw  him  they  be- 
gan to  make  fun  of  him.  Just  then, 
*<Popl  popi"  went  a  gun,  and  the  two 
fell  dead  among  the  rushes,  coloring  the 
water  with  their  blood.  *«PopI  pop!" 
was  beard  all  around,  and  whole  flocks 
of  wild  ducks  rose  up  from  the  rushes. 
The  blue  smoke  from  the  guns  rose  like  a 
dark  cloud  over  the  trees,  and  a  number 
of  dogs  bounded  in  among  the  rushes. 
How  frightened  the  poor  duckling  was! 
He  turned  away  his  head  to  hide  it  under 
his  wing,  when  a  large,  terrible  dog 
passed  quite  near  him.  The  dog's  mouth 
was  open,  his  tongue  hung  from  his 
mouth,  and  his  eyes  looked  very  fierce. 
He  thrust  his  nose  close  to  the  duckling, 
showing  his  sharp  teeth,  and  then 
'* splash!  splash!"  he  went  into  the 
water  without  touching  the  duckling. 
<<How  glad  I  am  that  I  am  so  ugly. 
Even  a  dog  will  not  bite  me,"  said  the 
duckling. 

So  he  lay  quite  still,  while  the  shot 
rattled  through  the  rushes,  as  gun  after 
gun  -was  fired  over  him.  It  was  late  in 
the  day  before  it  became  q-tiet,  and  then 
the  poor  young  thing  did  not  dare  to 
move.  He  waited  quietly  for  several 
hours,  and  then,  after  looking  carefully 
around  him,  he  fiew  away  from  the  swamp 
as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

The  next  morning,  just  as  the  sun 
arose,  he  came  to  a  stream  of  water. 
Here  he  could  swim  and  dive,  but  all  the 
animals  kept  away  from  him,  he  was  so 
ugly;  and  he  was  very  lonely. 


Autumn  came,  and  the  leaves  in  the 
forest  turned  to  orapge,  red,  and  gold; 
and  then  as  winter  drew  near  the  wind 
caught  them  and  whirled  them  in  the 
cold  air. 

The  weather  grew  colder  and  colder. 
Winter  was  here,  and  tlie  poor  duck  had 
to  swim  about  in  the  water  to  keep  it 
from  freezing,  but  each  night  the  place 
on  which  he  swam  became  smaller.  After 
awhile  he  grew  weak  and  tired,  and  lay 
still  and  helpless,  frozen  fast  in  the  ice. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  farmer  who 
was  passing  saw  what  had  happened. 
He  broke  the  ice  in  pieces  and  carried 
the  duckling  home  to  his  wife.  The  poor 
little  creature  felt  better  after  getting 
warm,  but  when  the  children  wanted  to 
play  with  him,  the  duckling  thought  they 
were  going  to  hurt  him ;  so  he  started  up, 
frightened,  fluttered  into  the  milk-pan, 
and  splashed  the  milk  about  the  room. 
Then  the  woman  clapped  her  hands, 
which  frightened  him  still  more.  He 
flew  flrst  into  the  jar  of  butter,  then  into 
the  flour-barrel  and  out  again.  What  a 
bad  flx  he  was  in!  The  woman  screamed 
and  .  struck  at  him  with  a  poker.;  the 
children  laughed  and  screamed  and  tum- 
bled over  each  other  trying  to  catch  him, 
but  finally  he  got  away.  The  door  was 
open,  and  the  poor  creature  slipped  out 
and  flew  down  among  some  bushes.  Here 
he  lay,  tired  out,  in  the  newly  fallen 
snow.  After  he  had  rested  himself,  he 
flew  to  a  swamp,  where  all  winter  long 
he  suffered  from  hunger  and  cold,  but 
when  winter  had  passed,  he  was  lying 
one  morning  among  the  rushes.  He  felt 
that  his  wings  were  strong,  so  he  flapped 
them  against  his  sides  and  rose  high  into 
the  air.  They  carried  him  on  and  on, 
until  he  found  himself  in  a  large  garden. 
Everything  was  beautiful  there.  From 
the  bushes,  close  by,  swam  three  white 
swans,  rustling  their  feathers  as  they 
moved  over  the  smooth  water. 

««I  will  fly  to  these  beautiful  birds," 
he  said,  <<and  they  will  kill  me  because  I 
am  so  ugly  and  dare  to  come  near  them ; 
but  it  makes  no  difference.  It  is  better 
to  be  killed  by  these  beautiful  birds  than 
to  be  pecked  by  the  ducks,  chased  by  the 
hens,  kicked  about  by  the  girl  who  feeds 
the  poultry,  or  starved  and  frozen  in  the 
winter." 

Then  he  flew  to  the  water  and  swam 
toward   the  fine  swans.      The   moment 
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that  they  saw  him  they  hurried  to  meet 
him  with  outstretched  wings.  **Kill 
me/*  said  the  poor  bird,  and  he  bent  down 
his  head,  waiting  for  them  to  take  his 
life.  But  what  do  you  think  he  saw  as 
he  looked  down  into  the  water?  His  own 
likeness — a  beautiful  one.  He  was  no 
longer  a  dark,  gray  bird,  ugly  to  look  at, 
but  a  beautiful  swan.  The  great  swans 
swam  around  the  new-comer,  and  stroked 
his  neck  with  their  beaks. 

Soon  after,  some  little  children  came 
into  the  garden  and  threw  bread  and 
cake  into  the  water. 

^*  Oh,  see  I"  cried  the  youngest  child, 
*«  there  is  a  new  one."  How  happy  they 
all  were  to  see  the  new  bird.  They  ran 
to  call  their  father  and  mother  to  come 
and  see  it. 

Then  they  threw  bread  and  cake  into 
the  water  for  the  new  bird,  and  they 
said,  '<  This  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all, 
he  is  so  young  and  graceful. " 

The  poor  swan  was  so  happy  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  but  he  was  not  at  all 
proud.  He  had  been  hated  for  being  ugly, 
and  now  he  heard  them  say  that  he  was 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  birds.  He 
rustled  his  feathers  and  curved  his  slen- 
der neck,  and  said,  **Now,  when  people 
see  me  they  will  not  be  angry,  they  will 
be  happy.  I  never  dreamed  of  such  hap- 
piness while  I  was  an  ugly  duckling." 


Aim  for  Children, — I  will  tell  you  how 
a  poor,  unhappy  water-bird  became 
happy  ? 

Preparation, — What  is  a  water-bird  ? 
(One  that  swims  about  in  water  part  of 
the  time.)  Name  some  that  you  know. 
Where  did  you  see  them  ?  Tell  me  how 
they  looked  so  I  should  know  one  were  I 
to  meet  it,  and  had  never  seen  one  be- 
fore. Where  did  the  ducks  that  you  saw 
make  their  nests  ?  Of  what  ?  Are  the 
eggs  larger  or  smaller  than  hens'  eggs  ? 
Of  what  color  ?  How  long  does  it  take 
the  eggs  to  hatch  ?  (Four  weeks.)  What 
kind  of  a  looking  creature  is  a  little 
duck  ?  What  is  one  of  the  first  things  it 
learns  to  do?     (Swim.) 

Have  you  heard  of  any  other  kind  of 
water-birds'?  (Swans.)  Show  to  the 
class  a  good  picture,  if  they  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  these  birds  (unless  this  sub- 
ject has  already  been  taught  in  the  sci- 
ence recitation,  which  is  better.)  Is  a 
swan  as  large  as  a  duck  ?     (Compare  by 


the  aid  of  pictures  of  the  two  drawn  on 
the  same  scale,  if  the  birds  themselves 
can  not  be  had.)  Does  it  look  much  like 
a  duck  ?  Is  its  body  of  the  same  shape? 
Are  its  feet  like  a  duck's  feet  ?  Its  neck? 
Its  color?  How  large  an  egg  does  it  lay? 
Show  egg  if  possible,  comparing  with  a 
duck's  egg  and  a  turkey's  egg.  How 
long  does  it  take  the  eggs  to  hatch  ? 
(Between  five  and  six  weeks.)  Of  what 
color  are  the  little  swans?  (Sooty  gray. 
Not  until  they  are  a  year  old,  do  they 
get  their  full  dress  of  pure  white.) 

Presentation, — This  story  naturally 
falls  into  eleven  sections.  The  following 
questions  and  remarks  are  suggestive 
only,  of  the  method  of  developing  the  dif- 
ferent sections: 

What  is  our  story  about?  (Aim.)  To- 
day we  will  get  acquainted  with  our 
water-bird's  mother,  and  visit  her  home 
among  the  burdocks.  From  what  did 
this  leaf  come?  (Showing  a  large  bur- 
dock leaf.)  Did  you  ever  see  any  grow- 
ing ?  Where?  How  tall  did  they  grow? 
Were  there  many  together? 

We  next  get  acquainted  with  the 
watet-bird's  brothers  and  sisters.  What 
do  you  expect  to  find  in  the  nest  now 
that  the  mother  has  been  sitting  here 
four  weeks  ? 

Then  we  meet  the  neighbor  visitor  of 
the  duck,  and  listen  to  her  conversation 
with  the  mother  duck. 

Now  whom  do  you  want  to  meet?  About 
what  is  our  story?  Where  do  you  expect 
to  find  this  poor  water-bird?  (He  will 
come  from  the  large  egg.) 

The  children  follow  the  ducks  to  the 
water,  then  to  the  farm-vard.  What 
was  the  first  thing  that  happened  here  to 
hurt  the  water-bird's  feelings? 

After  fleeing  to  the  swamp  was  he  in 
any  danger?  Did  you  never  hear  of  men 
hunting  wild  ducks?  What  do  they  take 
with  them  besides  their  guns?  (Dogs.) 
How  do  the  dogs  help? 

Now  that  the  ugly  duckling  is  afraid 
to  stop  here  in  the  swamp,  he  runs  away. 
What  kind  of  a  stopping  place  must  he 
find?  (One  where  there  is  water.)  We 
shall  find  how,  here,  without  men  or  an- 
imals to  harm  him,  he  was  still  in  dan- 
ger— not  in  summer  time,  but  when  cold 
weather  came  on.  What  danger?  (Water 
freezes  in  winter.)  What  do  our  birds  do 
when  winter  comes?  (Flyaway.)  Why 
did  not  the  ugly  duckling  do  that?     (His 
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wings  were  not  strong  enough   to  carry 
his  big  body.) 

We  left  the  water-bird  frozen  fast  in 
the  ice?  We  shall  get  him  out.  Is  he 
dead  or  alive?  (Not  dead,  for  we  were 
to  hear  how  he  became  happy,  and  he  has 
not  been  happy  yet.) 

Why  should  he  think  that  the  children 
were  going  to  hurt  him?  (The  children 
in  the  farm-yard  always  chased  him  and 
kicked  him.) 

At  last  our  ugly  duckling  meets  some 
true  friends. 

We  cannot  call  him  ugly  duckling  any 
longer.  What  is  he?  (A  beautiful  swan.) 
How  did  this  change  happen?  (At  first 
the  feathers  of  a  swan  are  of  a  sooty 
gray  color,  but  these,  from  time  to  time, 
fall  out,  and  pure  white  ones  grow  in 
their  places,  so  that  by  the  time  he  is  a 
year  old,  his  coat  is  a  pure  white  one.) 
Do  you  suppose  that  his  mother  would 
have  known  him? 

Application. — What  kind  of  a  duckling 
is  our  story  about?  (An  ugly  one.)  Could 
he  help  that?  How  was  he  treated, 
though,  on  account  of  being  ugly?  (Very 
unkindly.)  What  birds  treated  him  un- 
kindly? (Other  ducks,  turkeys,  wild 
ducks.) 

What  did  they  do? 

How  did  the  children  at  the  farm -yard 
treat  him?     Why? 

What  do  you  think  of  such  treatment? 

After  the  ugly  duckling  became  beau- 
tiful,  how  was  he  treated  by  the  other 
birds  that  he  met?  By  the  children  who 
saw  him?  How  do  you  think  his  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters  would  have 
treated  him  now,  had  he  walked  into  the 
farm -yard?  How  would  they  have  felt 
if  they  had  been  told  that  this  was  their 
ugly  brother  whom  they  had  abused? 
(Ashamed.)  And  how  would  the  children 
at  the  farm-yard  have  felt,  to  know  that 
this  beautiful  bird  was  the  one  that  they 
had  driven  away? 

Did  you  ever  know  of  children  treating 
animals  unkindly  because  they  were 
ugly?  (They  stone  frogs,  chase  poor 
homely  dogs,  etc.) 

Why?  What  do  you  think  of  such  ac- 
tions? 

And  there  are  ugly  people  in  the  world. 
How  are  they  treated  sometimes?  Why? 
Tell  me  what  you  think  about  that.  I 
heard  some  boys  hooting  after  the  slop- 
man,  as  he  went  along  the  street.     Why 


did  they  do  it?  (He  is  ugly.)  Is  that  a 
good  reisison  for  abusing  him?  Wouldn't 
it  be  well  for  us  to  remember  to  treat 
every  duck  as  if  it  were  a  swan?    Why? 

LiDA  B.  McMURRY. 


Division. 


There  is  nothing  properly  in  arithme- 
tic that  is  not  a  matter  of  plain  common 
sense.  When  a  child  in  this  study  en- 
counters mysteries  and  fogs,  provided 
he  is  a  child  of  sound  sense,  the  tault  is 
with  the  book  or  the  teacher;  or,  as  is 
most  likely,  with  both.  Furthermore, 
every  operation  can  be  derived  from 
working  with  concrete  things,  or  can  be 
illustrated  by  such  an  operation.  Let 
us  apply  and  illustrate  these  statements, 
by  a  few  words  about  division. 

1.  Suppose  the  child  has  a  six-inch  rule, 
and  applies  it  to  a  stick  nine  inches  long. 
He  finds  that  he  can  measure  off  once 
the  length  of  his  rule,  and  he  will  have 
three  inches  remaining.  Suppose  he  has 
nine  walnuts,  and  you  ask  him  how  many 
times  he  can  take  six  away,  and  how 
many  he  will  have  left.  He  finds,  as  be- 
forej  that  he  can  take  six  away  once,  and 
that  three  will  be  left.  In  each  case,  he  ^ 
has  performed  an  operation  which  you 
may  call  subtraction  or  division,  as  you 
please.  For  division  is  a  special  form 
of  subtraction,  just  as  multiplication  is 
a  special  form  of  addition.  It  is  evident 
that  the  number  measured  and  the  num- 
ber by  which  you  measure  are  of  the 
same  kind,  and  further,  that  the  re- 
mainder is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  larger 
number,  the  one  that  was  measured. 

Suppose  now  the  six-inch  rule  be  ap- 
plied to  a  stick  thirty-eight  inches  long. 
The  child  finds  six  lengths  of  the  rule, 
and  t^o  Inches  remaining.  The  same 
things  about  the  numbers  compared  and 
the  numbers  left  remain  true,  as  before. 
Let  the  experiment  of  finding  how  many 
times  six  walnuts  can  be  taken  from 
thirty -eight  walnuts  be  tried,  and  similar 
experiments  with  other  things. 

Give  the  names  of  dividend,  divisor, 
and  quotient,  if  you  like,  and  write  fig- 
ures in  the  usual  way,  to  represent  the 
operations.  Try  similar  experiments, 
using  other  objects.  Will  not  the  pro- 
cess with  figures  be  plain  to  that  child? 
'  Will  he  not  see  that  dividend,  divisor, 
and  remainder  must  all  be  of  the  same 
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kind?  And  will  he  not  see  that,  in  every 
case,  the  quotient  shows  ** times,*'  and 
nothing  else?  that  it  may  be  called  an 
abstract  number,  if  such  a  term  has  been 
explained  and  used? 

2.  Let  the  operation  now  be  to  find 
how  many  inches  long  each  part  will  be, 
if  we  break  a  stick  twelve  inches  long, 
Into  two  equal  parts,  three  equal  parts, 
four  equal  parts,  six  equal  parts.  Pre- 
pare the  sticks  with  inches  marked,  let 
the  pupil  break  them  as  required,  and 
note  the  results.  Distribute  twelve  wal- 
nuts equally  among  two,  three,  four,  six 
boys.  Will  not  the  child  now  see  that 
in  this  case  the  quotient  must  be  like  the 
dividend?  that  it  is  a  part  of  it?  And 
will  he  not  now  see  that  the  divisor  is 
abstract,  showing  how  many  <' times" 
the  quotient  is  found  in  the  dividend? 

Now  make  the  dividend  such  that  it 
cannot  all  be  equally  distributed;  for  in- 
stance, let  the  pupil  divide  thirty-eight 
walnuts  among  six  boys.  He  will  find 
that  thirty-six  walnuts  only  are  divided, 
and  that  the  remainder  is  like  the  divi- 
dend. 

3.  In  this  way,  the  child  will  see  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  division;  in  the 
first  kind,  the  divisor  and  dividend  are 

« alike,  and  the  quotient  means  <*  times;'' 
in  the  second,  the  dividend  and  quotient 
are  alike,  and  the  divisor  means  <*times." 
In  both  cases,  the  only  part  of  the  divi- 
dend that  can  be  used  is  that  part  which 
can  be  ** measured"  by  the  divisor  or 
quotient  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  always  like  the  dividend,  be- 
cause it  is  a  part  of  it. 

The  statements  above  set  forth  all  the 
principles  of  division.  We  have  said 
nothing  about  «*long"  and  ** short"  divi- 
sion, for  there  is  no  diflFerence  in  prin- 
ciple, as  the  child  should  be  made  to  see 
clearly. 

4.  It  may  be  well  to  say,  in  closing,  that 
if  we  remember  that  division  is  the  re- 
verse of  multiplication,  all  that  we  have 
here  illustrated  in  a  concrete  way  is  seen 
to  be  necessarily  true.  In  multiplication, 
the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  fac- 
tors of  the  product;  the  multiplier  is  al- 
ways abstract  signifying  ** times, "and 
the  product  is  like  the  multiplicand.  In 
division,  we  have  the  product  and  one 
factor  given  to  find  the  other  factor.  If 
the  given  factor  is  the  multiplicand,  the 
division  is  of  the  first  kind  just  described. 


If  the  given  factor  is  the  multiplier,  then 
the  division  is  of  the  second  kind,  some- 
times called  partition.  E.  O.  H. 


The  Xing  and  His  Wonderful  Caatle. 

X. 

A  TEMPERANCE  STORY  FOB  THE  LITTI.B  FOLK8- 

I  was  unable  to  pay  my  monthly  visit 
to  the  king  and  his  castle  last  month, and 
so  could  not  send  my  usual  letter  to  the 
young  readers  of  The  Journal.  But  I 
made  a  long  call  at  the  castle  recently 
and  learned  some  very  sad  and  interest- 
ing things  which  I  will  now  tell  about. 

I  learned  that  the  king  had  been  en- 
tertaining King  Alcohol  at  the  castle  for 
several  months,  and  I  went  through  the 
castle  to  learn  what  harm  had  been  done  to 
the  servants.  Now  you  must  keep  in  mind 
what  I  have  told  you  so  often,  that  there 
are  more  servants  in  this  castle  than  you 
could  count  in  a  whole  year.  They  are 
engaged  in  all  kinds  of  service.  I  told 
you  some  months  ago  about  the  mes- 
sengers who  carried  dispatches  to  the 
king  from  the  different  parts  of  the  cas- 
tle. The  king  called  each  one  of  them 
Neuro7i,  for  you  remember  he  had  a 
fancy  for  odd  names.  But  the  common 
name  of  these  messengers  is  Nerves. 
They  are  very  useful  servants  for  more 
reasons  than  that  they  carry  dispatches 
to  and  from  the  king. 

They  hold  up  the  walls  of  all  the  rooms 
and  halls  and  other  passage-ways  in  the 
castle.  The  pump  room  has  very  thick, 
strong  walls^that  are  made  very  solid  and 
hard  by  the  strength  with  which  these 
tiny  servants  hold  the  muscles  together. 
When  they  lose  their  strength,  then 
these  walls  become  soft  and  weak,  and 
they  are  not  able  to  force  the  blood, 
which  contains  the  food,  as  you  remem- 
ber, through  the  castle.  (Teacher  should 
here  dissect  a  heart  before  the  class  and 
explain  to  them  how  the  muscles  contract 
and  expand  in  pumping.) 

So,  too,  these  tiny  nerves,  that  are  so 
small  that  one  can  hardly  see  them,  but 
are  very  numerous  and  strong,  hold  to- 
gether the  walls  of  the  butler's  room, 
and  make  the  muscles  squeeze  and  grind 
the  food  for  him,  and  so  prepare  it  for  the 
other  servants.  But  if  they  become  weak 
and  sick,  then  these   walls   become  soft 
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and  delicate,  and  the  butler  cannot  do 
bis  work,  because  they  cannot  help  him. 
And  so  it  is  of  the  tubes  through  which 
the  blood  flows  to  every  part  of  the  castle. 
Their  walls  are  kept  strong  and  solid  by 
the  strength  of   the   thousands  of  little 


nerve  servants  that  surround  them.  But 
if  these  nerves  become  weak,  then  these 
walls  become  thin,  and  they  are  apt  to 
break  or  to  enlarge,  and  so  interfere  with 
the  proper  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Now  when  King  Alcohol  entered  the 
castle  he  first  sought  out  these  little 
nerve-servants  wherever  they  were  at 
work.  He  went  through  the  butler's 
room,  but  the  butler  could  do  nothing 
with  him.  He  refused  to  be  prepared  to 
be  eaten  by  the  servants.  So  he  rushed 
on  into  the  blood-vessels,  and  wherever 
he  could  find  a  little  nerve  at  work  he 
stopped  and  put  a  little  alcohol  on  him. 
This  was  poisonous  to  the  little  fellow. 
It  made  him  weak  and  unable  to  do  his 
work.  The  doctor  says  that  it  paralyzed 
him.  When  he  had  thus  poisoned  the 
tiny  nerves  that  held  the  walls  of  the 
blood  vessels  firm,  the  walls  began  to 
give  way  and  the  tubes  became  larger 
and  held  more  blood,  and  some  of  the 
parts  of  the  castle  looked  as  red  as  if  they 
had  been  painted.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
man  with  a  very  red  nose?  It  is  quite 
probable  that  it  was  caused  in  the  same 
way.  Alcohol  has  probably  got  at  the 
tiny  nerves  in  the  blood  tubes  in  the  skin, 


and  paralyzed  them,  and  then  the  walls 
have  become  flabby,  and  the  tubes  have 
expanded  so  that  they  would  hold  more 
blood,  and  this  makes  the  skin  look  red. 

Now,  King  Alcohol  produced  a  similar 
effect  upon  our  king's  castle.  But  he 
did  not  stop  with  this  injury  to  the  cir- 
culation. He  attacked  the  nerves  that 
work  the  muscles  also.  When  he  had 
poisoned  them  they  could  not  keep  the 
muscles  at  work  in  the  right  way,  and 
everything  went  reeling  and  staggering 
along  like  a  drunken  man.  And  after  a 
while  King  Alcohol  got  up  into^the  dome 
of  the  castle  where  the  king  lived,  and  he 
paralyzed  the  little  nerves  that  were 
serving  their  king  there,  and  very  soon 
the  king  became  senseless  and  like  a 
dead  man.  But  the  faithful  pump  kept 
pumping  away  as  best  it  could,  and  the 
servants  in  the  castle  kept  on  at  work  as 
best  they  could,  until  such  time  as  King 
Alcohol's  visit  should  come  to  an  end. 
Then  the  king  awoke  with  a  terrible  head- 
ache, and  the  servants  were  all  tired  and 
sick  for  several  days. 

Now,  would  you  not  suppose  that  the 
king  would  keep  out  that  robber,  Alcohol, 
forever  after  ?  He  would  have  done  it  if 
the  thief  had  not  robbed  him  of  his  will. 
Poor  king  I  He  had  now  no  Ion  get"  any 
will  of  his  owD,  but  had  to  do  the  will  of 
King^ Alcohol.  He  had  prided  himself  on 
being  a  king,  and  now  found  that  he  was 
merely  a  slave.  King  Alcohol  would  en- 
ter the  castle  whenever  he  chose,  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  result.  Afttfr  every 
visit,  the  servants  were  paralyzed  and 
the  king  was  senseless. 

Now,  you  must  know  that  before  Alco- 
hol began  to  visit  the  king,  he  always 
lived  in  the  upper  story  of  the  dome. 
When  living  up  there,  he  was  thoughtful 
and  kind,  and  always  tried  to  do  right. 
He  read  good  books,  was  industrious^  and 
an  excellent  citizen  and  neighbor.  Every- 
body was  his  friend,  and  he  was  friendly 
to  all.  Indeed  he  was  a  good  and  a  happy 
king.  But  after  this  demon  began  to 
visit  him,  he  began  to  live  in  the  lower 
story  of  the  dome.  Here  he  began  to  be 
passionate  and  hateful,  to  use  b^d  lan- 
guage, to  tell  lies,  to  do  wicked  acts, and 
was  a  very  bad  citizen  and  neighbor. 
Poor  fellow  I  He  had  lost  his  will  and 
his  reason.  Alcohol  had  robbed  him  of 
both.  He  not  only  abused  his  own  faith- 
ful servants,    but   he  treated  every  one 
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else  badly.      His   friends   began   to   be 
ashamed  of  bim  and  to  shun  him. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened to  some  of  the  other  servants  of 
the  castle  after  a  time,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  after  my  next  visit  we  shall  learn  of 
the  destruction  of  the  castle  and  the 
death  of  the  king,  unless  some  magician 
can  be  found  who  can  drisre  out  King 
Alcohol  from  the  castle,  and  restore  to 
the  king,  his  reason  and  his  will. 

Pliny. 


.  Elementary  Science. 

II. 

Birds. 

the   bbtubn   op   birds— 8tudt   the  bobin, 
bluebibd,  blubjay,  and  blackbird. 

The  Kobin, — The   spring  is  probably 
the  best  time  to  begin  the  study  of  the 
robin.       Watch  for  its  return.       When 
are   the   first   robins  seen  ?       Where  do 
you  suppose  they  have  been  ?     Why  do 
you  think  they  left  us  last  autumn  ?    Do 
they   return   in  pairs  ?       What  do  they 
eat  during  the  early  spring  ?     Where  do 
they  find  their  food  ?      How  do  they  get 
it  ?     Try  to  have  your  pupils  discover  a 
pair  of  robins  that  are  just  beginning  to 
build  a  nest.     Where  is  it  building?  Did 
you  see   the  robins  around  there  before 
they   began   to  build  ?      Did  it  seem  to 
take  them  long  to  decide  where  to  build 
their  nest  ?       Of   what   is  it   building  ? 
Where  do  the  birds  get  the  material  for 
the  nest  ?     How  is  the  material  carried  ? 
Do  both  birds  work  in  building  the  nest? 
What  use  is  made  of  the  mud  ?     Do  peo- 
ple ever  use  anything  in  building  a  house 
as  the  robin  uses  mud  ?     How  is  the  nest 
lined  ?      How  long  are   the    robins    in 
building  their  nest  ?     Why  do  they  build 
a  nest  ?     How  many  eggs  does  the  robin 
lay  ?      What  is  their  color  ?      How  long 
must   the  robin   sit  on  the  eggs  before 
they   hatch  ?      Try  to  have  your  pupils 
look  into  a  nest  full  of  young  robins.  Do 
they  look  hungry  ?     Do  both  robins  get 
food  for  them  ?  How  are  they  fed  ?  How 
do  you  know  the  mother  robin  from  the 
father?    How  many  know  the  song  of  the 
robin?      How   many   ever  saw  a  robin 
while   it  was  singing  ?      Where  was  it  ? 
Do  both  robins  sing?     Why  do  you  sup- 
pose birds  sing  ?     If  possible,  secure  a 
i'.ve  robin  and  make  a  study  of  its  struc- 


ture for  the  purpose  of  better  under- 
standing the  function  of  the  parts.  No- 
tice especially  the  shape  of  the  bill — the 
position  of  the  eyes — the  way  that  the 
feathers  are  arranged  on  its  body — the 
way  that  the  wing  feathers  overlap — the 
place  of  attachment  of  the  wings — the 
tail  and  its  uses — the  slender  legs — the 
toes  and  their  arrangement.  Ask  the 
question  ««  Why  ?"  often. 

Germination, — It  has  been  suggested 
that  corn  and  beansa'^be  planted,  in  this 
grade.    Give  each  pupil  something  to  do. 
If  there  is  enough  room,  each  child  might 
bring  a  small  flower  pot,  tin  can,  or  box, 
to  school,  in  which  to  plant  seeds.     If 
space  is  limited,  have  several  boxes  of  a 
considerable  size,  instead  of  many  small 
ones.     Have  pupils   fill  the  same  with 
rich  loam,  and   place   them   in   the  win- 
dows.    Have  pupils  plant  the  seeds  and 
care  for  them.     How  deep  should  they 
be   planted?     Be    certain   that   enough 
seeds  are  planted,  so  that  specimens  may 
be  dug  up  occasionally  for  examination. 
Plant  seeds  at  different  times,  so  that 
occasionally  the  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and 
better  comparison  may  be  made.     Have 
pupils  see  the  changes  as  they  take  place 
in  each.     Place  the  bean  and  corn  side 
by  side — make  comparisons,  noting  like- 
ness and  differences.     Have  pupils  watch 
carefully  for  changes  that  take  place  as 
the  plants   appear  above  ground.     En- 
courage  pupils  to  plant  seeds   at  home. 
Work   of  this  kind   may  be  carried   on 
throughout  all  the  grades  with  profit.    I 
will  suggest  a  few  things  that  may  be 
done.     An  almost  endless  number  of  in- 
teresting experiments  may  be  performed. 
For  instance,  make  the  conditions  the  same 
for  the  same  kinds  of  seeds,  to  see  if  the  re- 
sults will  be  the  same  or  not.   As  the  bean 
is  familiar  to  all,  we  will  take  it.    Plant  a 
number  of  beans  in  a  light  place;  others 
in  a  dark  place.     Plant  some  in  a  warm 
place;  others  in  a  cold  place.   Keep  some 
wet;  others   dry.     A  number  might   be 
planted  with  the  small  end   up;    others 
with  the  small  end  down.     Plant  some 
with  the  hilum  or  scar  up;    others  with 
the   hilum   down.     Plant  some  flatwise. 
Plant  beans  at  different  depths.     Plant 
a  number  of  beans  in  a  box  (a  cigar  box 
will  do).    Plant  them  in  the  center  of  the 
box;  fasten  the  cover  down.     Invert  the 
box  every  two  or  three  days  after  plant- 
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ing  them.  Having  done  this  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  examine  the  contents  of 
your  box.     What  do  you  find?     Why? 

Plant  seeds  next  to  a  glass  that  has 
been  fitted  into  a  box — this  will  enable 
pupils  to  see  the  rootlets  and  root  hairs. 
Plant  seeds  in  a  bottle — one  seed  in  each 
bottle;  partly  fill  the  bottle  with  water; 
suspend  the  seed  just  above  the  water; 
suspend  the  bottle  in  a  window.  Sus- 
pend a  sponge  in  a  window;  place  grass 
or  mustard  seeds  in  the  pores  of  the 
sponge;  keep  it  moist;  see  what  takes 
place.  Place  in  a  window  a  box  that 
contains  nothing  but  clean  earth  that 
was  obtained  several  inches  below  the 
surface;  water  and  care  for  it  as  you  do 
those  boxes  containing  seeds  that  were 
planted;  plant  no  seeds  in  it.  Do  any 
plants  appear?  In  another  box,  place 
some  earth  obtained  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground;  care  for  this  in  the  same 
way.  Note  the  number  of  kinds  of 
plants  that  are  found  in  this  box.  Plant 
some  seeds  in  clay,  others  in  rich  loam, 
and  others  in  sand.  Plant  seeds  in  soil 
containing  salt,  sulphur,  iron,  or  much 
decayed  vegetable  matter.  Plant  the 
same  kind  of  seed  in  each  case;  plant  at 
the  same  depth,  and  care  for  in  the  same 
way.  Having  planted  seeds  of  various 
kinds  in  different  ways,  the  next  thing 
to  do  is  to  watch  them  carefully,  noting 
any  change  that  takes  place. 

In  the  higher  grades,  a  careful  record 
might  be  kept  of  what  is  done,  and  of 
the  results.  This  work  requires  careful 
observatfon.  Again,  I  repeat,  ask  the 
question  «*Why?"  often.  Encourage 
children  to  ask  sensible  questions.  Let 
nature  answer  them.  Remember  that 
in  this  work,  you  are  studying  plant-life 
in  its  earliest  stages;  in  other  words, 
you  are  trying  to  find  out  just  how 
plants  grow,  by  studying  plants,  and 
not  by  studying  what  some  one  has  said 
about  the  growth  of  plants. 

Spring  Flowers,  —  Spring  beauty, 
cherry,  willow,  apple,  and  dandelion. 

Spring  Beauty, — Have  pupils  find  out 
where  spring  beauties  grow.  Are  they 
found  in  the  woods  or  not?  On  hilly  or 
level  ground,  or  on  both?  On  high  or 
low  ground?  If  found  on  a  hill, on  which 
fide  of  a  hill  are  they  found  first?  Why 
found  there  first?  Were  there  many 
leaves  where  the  first  spring  beauties 
were  found?       Have  pupils  collect  speci- 


mens for  study.  Have  them  dig  up  the 
whole  plant.  What  kind  of  roots  has 
it?  Do  you  think  the  spring  beauties 
that  you  have  dug  up  grew  from  seeds 
this  spring?  Why  do  you  think  they 
did  not?  What  is  the  color  of  your 
flowers?  Were  most  of  the  flowers  that 
you  studied  last  autumn  of  the  same  or 
of  different  colors?  How  did  they  dif- 
fer? Is  the  pink  all  one  piece?  How 
many  pink  pieces  has  your  flower?  Would 
you  like  to  know  the  name  of  each  piece? 
Each  piece  or  part  is  called  Vk  petal.  What 
does  each  petal  look  like?  You  may  pull 
off  each  petal.  Is  that  all  of  the  flower? 
Who  sees  something  else  that  he  thinks 
is  part  of  the  flower?  You  may  tell  us 
what  it  looks  like,  and  where  it  is,  so  that 
the  rest  of  us  may  find  it.  A  few  ques- 
tions like  these  will  lead  pupils  to  find 
the  stamens.  How  manv  are  there? 
Give  the  term  stamen.  What  do  you 
suppose  they  are  for?  In  a  similar 
manner  lead  the  pupils  to  discover  the 
pistil  and  the  sepals.  Teach  these  terms 
incidentally,  but  teach  them.  Children 
delight  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names. 

Having  outlined  the  work  for  the  first 
grade  somewhat  fully,  I  will  sum  it  up. 
(See  Journal  for  May.) 

/r2«€C^«. -Butterfly ,  grasshopper, and  fly. 

Autumn  Flowers, — Aim  to  create  an  in- 
terest in,  and  a  love  for,  flowers,  on  the 
part  of  the  child. 

Seeds, — Corn  and  beans;  Seeds  scat- 
tered by  the  wind — thistle,  milk-weed, 
dandelion,  and  lettuce. 

Leaves,  — Collect  leaves.  Use  of  leaves. 
Learn  to  distinguish  some  of  the  more 
common  trees  by  their  leaves. 

Trees. — Common  fruit  trees,  apple, 
pear,  peach,  cherry,  and  plum. 

Comm,on  Animals — Cat,  dog,  duck, 
chicken,  mouse,  and  rat. 

Human  Body — Names  of  visible  parts. 
Use  of  parts.     Care  of  the  body. 

Birds, — Robin,  bluebird,  bluejay,  and 
blackbird. 

Germination  of  Seeds. — Corn  and 
beans. 

Spring  Fowers, — Spring  beauty ,  apple, 
cherry,  willow,  and  dandelion. 

Second  Grade, 

Insects, — Cricket,  ant,  mosquito, moth. 
As  these  are  studied,  compare  with  those 
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studied  last  year,  noting  likenesses  and 
differences. 

AtUumn  Flowers. — Find  out  which  are 
the  most  common,  where  they  grow,  and 
how  they  compare  with  those  studied  last 
spring,  as  to  color.  Are  any  flowers 
found  on  trees,  vines,  or  shrubs?  Were 
the  plants  that  bear  flowers  now,  notice- 
able in  the  early  summer? 

Seeds. — Collect  and  study  acorn,  pea, 
and  morning-glory.  Keep  these  seeds 
for  planting  next  summer.  Burs.  How 
scattered?  Cockle-bur,  burdock,  sand- 
bur,  and  ** beggar's  lice." 

Trees. — Elm,  maple,  walnut,  and  wil- 
low. 

Common  Animals. — Squirrel,  pigeon, 
goose,  turkey,  frog,  and  fish. 

Human  Body. -^Review  work  of  first 
year.  The  five  senses.  How  to  care  for 
a  burn,  a  cut,  tooth-ache,  ear-ache,  nose- 
bleed, head-ache;  frozen  fingers,  ears,  or 
toes;  sore  throat  or  a  cold.  The  skin, 
and  in  connection  with  it  the  necessity 
of  bathing.  The  need  of  play,  work, 
sleep,  food,  and  plenty  of  air  and  sun- 
shine. 

Birds. — Owl,  crow,  English  sparrow,, 
and  snowbird. 

Germination. — Acorn,  pea,  and  morn- 
ing-glory. 

Spring  Flowers. — Peach,  plum,  dog- 
toothed  violet,  hepatica,  and  buttercup. 

Third  Grade. 

Insects. — The  honey  bee,  bumblebee, 
spider,  squash-bug,  and  potato  beetle. 
Insects  that  are  injurious  to  plants  and 
animals,  and  how  to  exterminate  them. 
Insects  that  do  good. 

Preparation  of  Animal  Life  for  Win- 
ter.— Squirrel,  field-mouse,  turtle,  snake, 
crawfish,  frog,  toad,  lizard,  birds,  and 
insects.  How  man  prepares  for  winter. 
How  plants  prepare  for  winter. 

SSeeds. — Common  grains — corn,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  millet. 
Have  pupils  make  collections  of  these 
seeds.  Study  the  plants  from  which 
they  came.  Scattering  of  seeds  by  man, 
by  animals,  and  by  water.  How  seeds 
of  various  kinds  are  protected  during  the 
winter. 

Trees. — Oak  (white,  red,  burr,  and 
black),  osage  orange,  crab-apple,  and 
hawthorn. 

Common  Animals. — Rabbit,  mole, cow, 
horse,  toad,  crawfish,  earth-worm.    Care 


of  domestic  animals.  Kindness  to  ani- 
mals. Use  of  animals.  How  dififerent 
animals  defend  themselves  from  their 
enemies. 

Human  Body. — Fresh  air.  Ventila- 
tion. Impure  air.  Impure  water.  Na- 
ture of  some  of  the  more  common  dis- 
eases. Test  the  lung  capacity  of  pupils. 
Chest  expansion.  Test  the  eye-sight 
and  hearing.  Study  the  subjects  of  bones 
and  muscles,  in  this  grade. 

Birds. — Hawk,    wren,    snipe,  thrush, 
and  swallow. 

Germination.  — Grains. 

Spring  Flowers.  — Pine,  box-el  der ,  Jack- 
in-the-pulpit  or  Indian  turnip,  violet,and 
blood-root. 

There  may  be  missing  links  in  the 
work  as  it  has  been  outlined — there 
doubtless  are — an  outline  must  needs  be 
a  skeleton;  but  I  trust  that  enough  of 
the  skeleton  has  been  given  to  be  of 
value. 

Nothing  has  been  said  as  regards  the 
time  to  be  given  to  different  subjects.  la 
answer  to  a  query  that  may  arise,  I 
would  say  :  Continue  to  teach  a  subject 
as  long  as  you  are  able  to  maintain  a 
lively,  healthy  interest  on  the  part  of 
your  pupils — as  long  as  you  feel  that 
they  are  growing  mentally  because  that 
subject  is  taught.  But  you  reply,  "  if 
we  do  that  we  cannot  teach  all  of  these 
subjects. "  Very  well,  do  not  teach  all. 
Let  part  of  them  go.  The  gain  will 
doubtless  more  than  compensate  for  the 
loss,  a  loss  oftentimes  imaginary.  Teach 
well  what  you  can;  let  the  rest  go. 

Teach  types.  While  the  individual  is 
being  studied,  we  should  look  beyond  to 
the  general.  For  instance,  when  we  ask, 
<<  Why  is  it  that  the  butterfly  can  not  be 
caught  easily  ?"  we  have  touched  a  broad 
subject,  viz  :  The  protection  of  animals 
from  their  enemies.  We  as  teachers 
must  remember  that  we  are  not  studying 
these  individuals  alone;  we  are  studying 
life.  The  bean,  the  oak,  the  cray-fisb, 
and  the  butterfly  are  only  manifestations 
of  this  life. 

Were  you  to  ask,  <*Why  should  science 
be  taught  in  the  lower  grades  ?"  I 
would  answer:  To  bring  the  child  into 
closer  communion  with  nature,  to  break 
down  those  barriers,  the  four  walls  of 
the  school  room;  better,  to  prevent  those 
walls  from  being  formed;  to  create  on 
the  part  of  the  child  a  lively,  permanent 
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interest  in  nature,  so  that  when  he  has 
passed  beyond  the  domain  of  the  school- 
room, he  will  unconsciously  continue  to 
study  the  common  things  that  lie  strewn 
along  his  pathway,  to  furnish  his  mind 
with  much  useful  information  and  finally 
to  develop  the  child  into  a  better  man  or 
woman.  Luthicb  A.  Hatch, 

Moline,  111. 


Two  Ideas  in  Teaching  Reading. 

The  writer  has  recently  observed  the 
results  of  two  different  ideas  in  teaching 
children  to  read,  in  two  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive cities  of  the  Northwest. 

1.  In  one  of  these,  the  chief  purpose  of 
school-life  for  the  first  two  years  is  to 
learn  how  to  diacritically  mark  and  pro- 
nounce words.  The  teachers  have  for  a 
number  of  years  been  trying  to  teach  the 
children  the  rules  for  marking  words  and 
pronouncing  them  after  they  are  marked, 
and  the  children  in  the  meantime  have 
by  a  sort  of  instinct  learned  how  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  and  then  have  learned 
to  mark  them  as  they  are  pronounced. 

A  curious  fact  in  the  use  of  this  so- 
called  «* Synthetic  Method"  is  that  in 
making  out  a  new  word  the  child  first 
spells  it  by  letter  after  the  fashion  of  the 
old  a-b — ab  method.  There  is  enough 
similarity  between  the  names  of  most 
letters  and  their  sounds  to  suggest  the 
word.  Knowing  what  the  word  is,  the 
child  attaches  the  diacritical  marks  to 
the  letters,  and  the  teacher  does  not  dis- 
cover that  the  marking  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  in  enabling  him  to  deter- 
mine the  pronunciation. 

The  children  for  two  long  years  do 
little  else  in  school  but  mark  words, print 
words,  spell  words  by  sound,  give  rules 
for  the  marking  of  words, read  the  words 
in  dead,  uninteresting  sentences,  or  in 
sentences  so  silly  as  to  give  the  children 
mental  nausea.  This  dreary,  monoton. 
ous  round  is  kept  up  day  after  day,  week 
after  week, and  month  after  month.  The 
writer  visited  one  of  these  classes  which 
was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  year 
of  the  course.  There  was  no  number  work, 
no  language  work,  no  literature  work  of 
any  kind,  no  writing,  and  no  reading  that 
stimulated  the  thought  of  the  child.  The 
only  relief  from  the  stupefying  formalism 
that  was  doing  its  utmost  to  arrest  the 


intellectual  development  of  the  children 
was  an  occasional  song,  in  which  the 
children  joined  with  neither  spirit  nor 
pleasure,  and  some  physical  exercises 
that  had  caught  the  dreariness  and  dead- 
ness  of  the  *» synthetic  drill." 

During  these  two  years  the  children 
get  but  little  that  makes  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  soul.  They  gather  few 
few  new  and  beautiful  thoughts  and  im- 
ages, and  new  words  to  express  them. 
They  have  not  had  their  moral  judgments 
stimulated  by  interesting  literature. 
They  have  not  read  nor  listened  to  the 
stories  which  have  been  written  of  the 
wonderland  in  which  they  so  love  to  live. 
They  can  call  words  and  can  spell  them^ 
and  mark  them,  and  print  them,  and 
<<sound"  them,  and  read  sentences  made 
out  of  these  words,  bu4  which  have  no 
content  that  interests  them,  or  is  wor- 
thy of  their  attention.  Why  cannot 
these  teachers,  who  are  certainly  not 
weak-minded,  see  that  this  most  germin- 
ative  period  of  the  child's  life  is  passing 
and  no  thoughts  and  images  are  planted 
that  are  to  mature  into  character.  Every 
one  of  these  teachers  has  read,  probably, 
thefascinating  story  of  Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy,  and  yet  they  return  from  the  read- 
ing to  their  daily  Uiak^  for  pleasure  it 
cannot  be,  and  fail  to  discover  the  ped- 
agogical lesson  the  story  teaches.  The 
little  lord's  mind  was  full  of  beautiful 
images  and  true  conceptions,  and  he 
could  use  elegant  language,  and  had  a 
wide  range  of  knowledge,  but  he  made 
very  bad  work  with  his  spelling.  Why  can- 
not primary  teachers  believe  that  the 
spelling  will  come  of  itself,  very  largely, 
if  they  will  interest  the  children  in  wor- 
thier things? 

The  prevailing  idea  in  the  schools  of 
this  city  is  that  the  children  are  to  be  made 
master,  of  the /orma  of  language  first  of 
all,  and  they  devote  the  lion's  share  of 
the  time  of  the  first  two  years  to  learning 
these  forms.  In  doing  this,  the  child  has 
accumulated  a  mass  of  worthless  knowl- 
edge of  rules  and  diacritical  markings, 
which  only  obstruct  his  progress  in  learn- 
ing to  read. 

2.  A  journey  of  three  days  to  the 
eastward  brought  us  to  the  city  of  St. 
Paul.  Here  we  again  stopped  to  see  how 
the  children  are  taught  to  read.  In  the 
training  school  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Darrah,  we  found  children  learning 
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to  read  as  they  learn  to  talk — we  have 
never  known  of  an  attempt  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  talk  by  the  ** Synthetic  Method" 
— The  process  was  as  if  the  teacher  were 
•constructing  with  the  children  the  story 
of  «*  Jason  in  Search  of  the  Golden 
Fleece. "  The  teacher  led  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  children,  but  they  were  per- 
mitted to  anticipate  each  successive 
«vent  in  the  story.  This  was  written  in 
short  sentences  on  the  board,  the  pupils 
telling  what  to  write.  The  pupils  knew 
what  the  writing  ought  to  say,  but  they 
did  not  know  whether  it  said  it  or  not 
by  applying  either  the  synthetic  or  the 
analytic  method  to  it.  They  took  it  on 
faith  just  as  they  take  their  oral  words. 
They  repeated  these  thoughts  while  ob- 
serving these  fornis  until  they  associated 
the  ideas  with  the  words — just  as  they 
do  in  learning  to  talk.  From  the  start, 
they  practiced  anticipating  what  would 
come  next,  acting  the  part  of  author  as 
well  as  reader.  Pupils  that  had  been  in 
school  two  or  three  months  could  get  at 
the  meaning  in  sentences  that  children  in 
the  other  school  could  not  interpret  in  a 
year.  They  read  for  the  sense  and  not 
for  the  form.  They  would  call  <<boat" 
**ship"  and  *«oar"  ««paddle"  but  they 
never  lost  their  grip  on  the  meaning. 

When  this  tendency  had  become 
strengthened y  the  teacher  began  to  call 
attention  to  the  letters  and  sounds  that 
were  found  in  certain  words,  and  to  lead 
the  children  to  discover  analogies — the 
child's  process  of  reasoning.  There  was 
no  word  too  long  to  be  used  in  these  read- 
ing lessons,  but  the  long  words  and  those 
•of  diflQcult  orthography  were  not  the  ones 
the  children  practiced  upon  in  their  voy- 
ages of  discovery  to  learn  how  words  are 
formed. 

The  word-study  was  pursued  much 
after  the  manner  of  this  study  in  the 
other  school.  The  *  *Sy nthetic"  wave  had 
washed  up  against  St.  Paul  before  it 
reached  the  Pacific  coast,  but  this  city 
was  able  to  select  out  of  it  what  was  true, 
and  therefore  discarded  that  in  it  which 
was  **new." 

The  children  in  St.  Paul  can  read  bet- 
ter at  the  end  of  the  first  year  than  those 
in  the  other  city  can  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  the  third.     Why? 

First,  because  they  learn  to  read  as 
they  learn  to  talk ;  and,  second  (which  is 
involved    in   the  first),  because  they  are 


looking  for  and  anticipating  the  meaning 
at  every  step,  and  the  matter  they  read 
is  interesting  and  stimulates  them  to 
think.  The  reading  matter  in  the  **Syii- 
thetic  System"  appears  to  assume  that 
the  children  know  nothing,  and  are 
pleased  with  that  which  could  only  inter- 
est a  feeble-minded  child.  Vigorous- 
minded  children  c^n  appreciate  good 
things,  and  are  disgusted  with  the 
twaddle  in  these  readers.  G.P.B. 


The  Cook  County  Creed. 

Note.— County  Superintendent  O.  T.  Bright 
has  published  the  following  articles  for  the 
guidance  of  the  teachers  of  Cook  county  out- 
side of  Chicago. 

Article  I.  All  operations  which  should 
be  taught  to  children  in  number  can  be 
performed  with  numbers  of  things. 

Aet.  II.  The  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
arithmetic,  the  terms  to  be  used,  and  the 
processes  to  be  employed,  shall  be  de- 
termined from  the  stand-point  of  the 
child  and  not  from  that  of  the  educated 
adult. 

Art.  III.  Indetermining  what  shall  be 
taught  in  arithnaetic,  we  should  be  able  to 
show  that  any  topic  is 

a.  Practical;  that  is,  that  it  has  to 
do  with  the  affairs  of  life,  or 

b.  Disciplinary;  that  is,  that  it  in- 
sures mental  growth  and  mental 
strength. 

Art,  IV.  We  condemn  the  giving  of 
work  in  arithmetic  under  the  name  of 
'^examples,''  for  which  conditions  stated 
in  problems  cannot  be  made.  For  in- 
stance, complicated  examples  in  complex 
or  compound  fractions. 

Art.  V.  Definition  and  rule  should  be 
required  only  when  the  thing  to  be  de- 
fined or  the  process  under  the  rule  is 
thoroughly  understood.  Hence,  defini- 
tions and  rules  should  close,  not  begin,  a 
subject.  They  should  be  made  by  the 
students. 

Art.  VI.  Lessons  in  arithmetic  should 
not  be  assigned  for  home  study. 

Art.  VII.  Operations  in  arithmetic 
which  have  become  obsolete,  or  have 
never  existed  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
should  become  obsolete  in  the  school- 
room. 

Art.  VII.  Problems  in  arithmetic 
should   employ   the  best    effort  of    the 
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pupil,  but  should  never  go  beyond  it. 
He  grows  through  what  he  does  for  him- 
self. The  skillful  teacher  secures  and 
directs  his  best  efforts. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  County 
Superintendent  Bright  submits  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  as  to  what  shall  be 
taught  in  arithmetic: 

1.  Fundamental  operations — four  or 
five,  according  to  your  faith.  Numbers 
used  to  be  within  the  comprehension  of 
pupils.  First,  correctness,  then  rapidity 
in  work.  Use  of  Federal  money  included 
in  the  foregoing. 

2.  Measurements — lines,  surfaces,  sol- 
ids. In  measurements  of  surfaces,  plat- 
ting to  a  scale.  (Actual  measurements 
by  the  children.) 

3.  Denominate  tables,  such  as  are  in 
common  use,  and  relative  value  of  units. 
Tables  learned  by  actual  measurement,  so 
far  as  practicable.  Addition,  subtraction , 
etc.,  of  denominate  numbers,  obsolete. 

4.  Fractions — that  occur  in  the  world. 
Keep  the  fractions  within  the  range  of 
the  multiplication  table,  or  such  num. 
bers  as  the  children  can  manage  men- 
tally. The  changes  in  fractions  should  be 
thought  outy  not  brought  out  by  mechan- 
ical process.  Nine-tenths  of  the  work  in 
fractions  should  be  mental — yes,  nineteen- 
twentieths. 

5.  Decimal  fractions  and  percentage. 
Discard  all  superfluous  terms.  Omit 
three- fourths  of  the  separate  topics  in 
percentage,  but  thoroughly  teach  the 
principles. 

6.  Squares  and  square  root,  cubes  and 
cube  root — the  latter  only  with  numbers 
such  that  the  cube  root  may  be  thought 
out  easily,  as  8,  27,  64,  125. 

7.  Mensuration — limited  extent. 

The  comparison  of  numbers  and  the 
thorough  understanding  of  ratio  and  the 
use  of  the  term,  should  begin  with  sec- 
ond-grade work  and  extend  through  the 
entire  course. 

JSstablish  certain  principles  and  then 
stick  by  them.  As  (a)  Like  numbers 
only  can  be  united — added,  {h)  A  pro- 
duct must  be  like  the  multiplicand,  (c) 
A  dividend  must  be  greater  than  its  di- 
visor, etc. 


Concentration. 

Much  needs  to  be  added  to   our  course 
of  study,  and  also  to  be  taken  from  it, 


before  it  can  possibly  have  its  desired  ef- 
fects. The  chief  purposes  of  the  school 
are  causing  whole  branches  of  study  to 
be  added  to  our  curriculum,  the  law  of 
apperception  is  lopping  oflf  parts  of  other 
branches,  or  is  causing  them  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  different  order.  But  suit- 
able readjustment  of  the  course  involves 
much  more  than  mere  addition  and  sub- 
traction. After  all  such  changes  are 
completed,  there  still  remains  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  the  several  studies  into 
intimacy  with  one  another.  The  guiding 
thought  here  involved  is  that  of  concen- 
tration. According  to  this  principle, 
school  instruction  should  never  satisfy 
itself  with  the  acquisition  of  isolated 
facts.  Even  though  the  facts  be  of 
great  value  in  themselves  and  be  well 
learned,  if  they  are  strangers  to  one  an- 
other, they  are  not  likely  to  have  great 
value  for  the  child.  The  task  of  instruc- 
tion is  hardly  half  accomplished  if  they 
remain  disconnected.  This  is  a  matter 
of  so  great  importance,  because  (1) 
strength  of  character  is  dependent  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  close  relationship 
among  one's  ideas.  Those  persons  are 
said  to  be  of  strong  character  who  are 
accustomed  to  act  with  firmness,  or  with 
well-grounded  assurance  that  they  are  all 
right.  But  one  cannot  properly  feel  such 
assurance  unless  the  ideas  that  he  has 
upon  a  given  subject  can  be  collected 
with  a  fair  degree  of  ease,  and  can  exert  a 
combined  influence  upon  his  judgment. 
If  they  are  so  poorly  associated  that  only 
part  of  them  enter  his  consciousness 
while  he  is  weighing  an  important  mat- 
ter, his  decision  is  the  result  of  this  part 
only.  When  the  other  parts  tardily  re- 
port themselves,  they  may  cause  a  re- 
versal of  the  decision.  This  often  hap- 
pens; it  happens  so  frequently  with  cer- 
tain persons  that  they  are  called  vacillat- 
ing. The  fault  is,  at  least  partly,  a 
psychological  one,  and  a  partial  remedy 
would  be  to  tie  all  closely  related  ideas 
into  large  harmonized  groups,  so  that 
they  would  be  capable  of  quick  reproduc- 
tion when  needed;  then  one,  or  a  few, 
ideas  on  a  given  topic  could  not  gain 
control;  all  the  thought'  that  one  has  re- 
lated to  the  matter  in  hand  would  pass 
through  consciousness  and  influence  con- 
duct. 

This  principle  has  a  very  wide  appli- 
cation.    For  instance,  in  moral  matters 
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all  persons  would  be  stronger  if  a  high- 
way were  built  from  each  moral  notion  to 
every  other,  and  they  were  accustomed  to 
travel  these  roads  frequently.  Then,  at 
the  time  of  temptation,  all  maxims  or  con- 
victions concerned  in  a  given  case  could 
be  quickly  heard  from,  and  the  resulting 
action  would  be  quicker,  firmer,  and 
safer.  The  same  is  true  in  business  mat- 
ters. The  successful  merchant  is  the  one 
who  seldom  or  never  forgets  important 
considerations,  in  weighing  evidence;  he 
carries  his  business  principles,  his  busi- 
ness experiences,  compactly  united  in 
his  brain;  they  are  at  his  immediate  dis- 
posal when  wanted.  The  judgment  of 
every  one  is  constantly  taxed,  as  is  that 
of  the  merchant.  Life  is  a  continued 
weighing  of  evidence,  a  constant  debate; 
and  a  striking  defect  with  people  is 
that  they  fail  to  hear  all  of  the  evidence 
before  they  decide  what  to  do;  they  fail 
to  collect  and  compare,  on  each  occasion, 
the  related  ideas  already  in  their  posses- 
sion. School  instruction  could  greatly 
help  to  remedy  this  defect,  if  it  were  so 
planned  as  to  rule  out  irrelevant  matter 
from  the  start,  and  to  relate  intimately 
all  thoughts  that  bear  a  relation  to  one 
another.  By  aiming  continually  at  es- 
tablishing only  series,  chains,  and  net- 
works of  thought,  it  would  furnish  a  par- 
tial substitute  for  the  reflection  which  is 
so  much  wanting;  morals  would  then  be 
stronger  and  judgments  in  general 
safer. 

The  relationship  among  ideas  is  im- 
portant also  (2)  because  the  degree  of  in- 
terest aroused  in  the  studies  is  depend- 
ent upon  it.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
more  closely  related  thoughts  are,  the 
more  interesting  do  they  become;  indeed 
it  is  probably  much  more  the  relation- 
ships among  facts  than  the  comparatively 
isolated  facts  themselves,  that  are  capa- 
ble of  awakening  great  interest.  Inter- 
est is  so  important,  because  the  degree 
of  inter^^st  excited  determines  the 
quantity  of  thinking  a  child  does  upon  a 
given  subject,  since  we  think  upon  and 
digest  those  matters  that  have  become 
interesting  enough  to  occupy  our  minds. 

Hence,  thoroughness  of  knowledge  is 
intimately  concerned  in  concentration. 
The  degree  of  interest  aroused  de- 
termines, further,  how  well  the  knowl- 
edge once  acquired  will  be  remembered 


since,  if  it  has  become  really  interesting, 
it  will  be  often  thought  of  and  thus  re- 
viewed. 

In  conclusion,  a  close  relationship 
among  ideas  is  a  great  aid  in  developing 
strong  character  and  in  awakening  a 
lively  interest.  Also,  such  interest 
gives  assurance  that  knowledge  will  be 
more  thorough  and  better  remembered 
than  otherwise.  The  subject  of  concentra- 
tion, or  the  desire  for  a  close  relation 
among  the  studies  of  each  term,  should 
therefore  greatly  influence  any  readjust- 
ment of  our  present  course  of  study. 

In  applying  this  principle,  the  course 
of  study  must  be  so  arranged  that  the 
subjects  taught  during  any  short  period 
may  be  naturally  associated.  The  pres- 
ent course  makes  such  a  natural  associa- 
tion impossible,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
bringing  it  about  except  by  making  one 
branch  the  central  study,  and  by  choos- 
ing such  subject-matter  in  the  other 
branches  as  is  related  to  it,  either  directly 
or  indirectly. 

The  study  occupying  such  a  central 
position  will  necessarily  be  made  promi- 
nent thereby;  it  will  be  often  referred  to 
and  thus  be  reviewed ;  the  facts  in  it  will 
be  viewed  from  the  difl'erent  standpoints 
of  several  branches ;  they  are,  therefore, 
likely  to  become  thoroughly  understood 
and  appreciated.  The  study  that  re- 
ceives such  an  emphasis  should  be  the 
most  important  one  in  the  entire  course. 
Since  the  development  of  good  character 
is  the  highest  purpose  of  the  school,  and 
since  literature  and  history  are  undoubt- 
edly the  branches  that  stand  most  nearly 
related  to  this  purpose,  one  of  these 
should  be  the  center  of  the  public-school 
course.  Geography  is  unworthy  of  such 
an  emphasis,  even  though  in  itself  it  is  a 
good  co-ordinating  study. 

The  following  illustrations  may  help  to 
make  clear  the  points  thus  far  discussed, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  some  impor- 
tant conclusions.  The  examples  selected 
from  the  first  three  years  of  school  were 
kindly  furnished  by  Mrs.  Wm,  P.  Mc- 
Murry,  of  Normal;  those  from  the  fourth, 
fifth,  aud  sixth,  by  John  B.  Moulton,  of 
Normal.  Literature  is  made  the  center 
in  each  case. 

First  Orade. 

Literature:    The  Fir  Trep,  Andersen. 
Science:     (a)  White  Pine  as  a  type  of  ever- 
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greens,  since  It  is  more  common  here  than  any 
other  evergreen  tree. 
(h)  Austrian  Pine. 

(c)  Scotch  Pine. 

(d)  Norway  Spruce. 

(e)  Balsam  Fir. 

RsADiKe:  *'A  Pine  Twig  "  and  •»  Story  of  a 
Pine  Tree,"  In  Nature  Stories  for  young  read- 
ers. Also  sentences  on  the  board  taken  from 
the  Science  and  Literature  worlc,  like  those 
immediately  following: 

Written  Language:  Sentences  based  on 
Literature,  thus: 

The  fir  tree  lived  in  the  forest. 

It  was  nfot  happy. 

It  wished  to  be  tall. 

A  little  rabbit  Jumped  over  the  tree  some- 
times. 

This  made  the  tree  ashamed. 

Or  based  on  Science,  thus: 

The  fir  tree  Is  green  all  winter. 

Sometimes  the  snow  covers  It. 

Then  It  is  a  white  tree. 

The  snow  does  not  break  the  limbs.  They 
bend  down. 

See  how  they  are  fastened  Into  the  trunk. 

I  cannot  break  off  the  twigs. 

Writing:  (All  the  small  letters  this  year.) 

If  ^he  children  are  ready  to  study  r,  take  the 
words  fir,  rabbit,  green,  tree. 

If  some  other  letter  should  be  studied,  sim- 
ilar groups  of  words  bearing  on  the  study  of 
the  fir  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher. 

Drawing:  (a)  Drawing  of  pines  and  firs, 
with  colored  chalk  or  crayon. 

(b)  Drawing,  and  sewing  In  perforated 
board,  of  evergreen  trees,  of  cones,  and  of 
rabbit. 

(c)  Mold  In  g~  trunk  of  evergreen,  tub  In 
which  It  was  placed,  toys  that  adorned  It. 

(d)  Drawing  of  different  scenes  In  the  story, 
as  of  wood-cutters  hauling  the  trees  from  the 
forest,  etc. 

{A^h,  c  are  from  the  Science,  d  is  from  Lit- 
erature). 

Number:  Number  of  needles  In  a  bundle  of 
White,  Scotch,  or  Austrian  pine;  In  two  bun- 
dles of  White  pine;  In  two,  four,  five  of  Scotch 
or  Austrian  pine. 

Number  of  wings  on  two,  three,  etc.,  seeds. 

Number  of  pairs  of  legs  on  rabbit. 

Number  of  wheels  on  wagon  that  hauled 
tree  away. 

How  many  span  of  horses? 

Music:  **High  in  the  Top  of  an  old  Pine 
Tree." 

Poems:  "Pine  Needles." 

"The  Little  Fir  Trees." 

"The  Pine  Tree's  Secret." 

Second  Grade. 

Literature:  "Louise,  the  Child  of  the 
Western  Forest,"  in  Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Science:  The  squirrel  (the  animal  that 
Louise  loved  to  watch).  The  quails  (of  which 
a  beautiful  description  Is  given).  If  squirrels 
cannot  be  secured,  or  are  not  familiar,  the  rab- 
bit may  first  be  taken  as  a  type;  then  the  squir- 
rel by  comparison.  So  also  with  the  quail,  the 
hen  may  first  be  studied  as  a  type  form. 

Beading:  "The  Little  Chickens,"  and  **The 
Chicken  Hen,"  in  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet. 


**The  Squirrel,"  in  Parker's  Second  Supple- 
mentary Reader.  "Story  of  Chicken  Little," 
and  "Two  Naughty  Chickens,"  In  Stickney's 
Second  Reader. 

"The  Babbit's  Party,"  in  Interstate  Second 
Reader. 

"Koverand  the  Squirrel,"  In  Barnes's  Sec- 
ond Reader. 

"What  the  Squirrel  Said,"  in  McGuffey's 
Alternate  Supplementary  Beader. 

Written  Language:  Stories  written  by  the 
children  about  Louise,  and  also  about  the  ani- 
mals studied. 

Writing:  If  the  children  are  ready  to  take 
up  capital  L,  they  will  write  Louise;  If  It  Is  C, 
they  will  write  Christian  (Louise's  brother) 
and  Christmas  (the  gala  day  for  them). 

Many  other  capitals  can  be  introduced  from 
the  story,  and  short  sentences,  or  phrases,  be 
written,  as  Little  Gretchen,  The  beautiful 
river  Bhlne,  Louis  loves  Fritz. 

Drawing:  (a)  Illustrations  of  scenes  In  the 
story,  drawn  on  blackboard  or  on  paper. 

(b)  Drawing  of  rabbit,  squirrel,  hen,  and 
quail;  of  the  ship  (on  which  Louise  sailed). 

(c)  Molding— log  houses.  Christian's  flute, 
the  ax  with  which  the  father  felled  the  trees, 
the  linen  chests  (their  only  furniture),  the 
vegetables  (that  they  raise  to  sell). 

(d)  Paper-cutting;  quails^  squirrels,  vege- 
tables, etc. 

Number:  (a)  How  many  baby  quails  has  a 
mother  quail? 

Various  stories  derived  therefrom,  or  If  they 
were  to  go  In  couples,  how  many  couples  would 
follow  the  mother? 

(b)  Examples  based  on  the  nuts  that  the 
squirrels  used,  measures,  pint,  quart,  etc. 

(c)  On  the  number  of  eggs,  how  many  dozen? 

(d)  On  the  number  of  logs  It  takes  to  build 
one  side  of  a  house. 

(e)  On  the  number  of  dollars  Fritz  received 
for  a  load  of  wood;  for  three  or  four  or  five 
loads. 

(/)  Children  measure  and  sell  vegetables 
(going  with  Christian  to  market). 

Song:  "Bob  White." 

**Llttle  Gay  Bunny  Goat." 

"The  Queer  Little  House." 

Game:  "Hop  Little  Babbit"  (small  chickens 
represented). 

Poems:  "Wanted,  Twelve  Pairs  of  Stock- 
ings." 

"The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel." 

"Old  Squirrel  Gray." 

Third  Grade, 

Literature:  Bobinson  Crusoe — "Boblnsou's 
Harvest." 

Science:  Wheat — following  It  from  time  of 
sowing  until  It  is  taken  from  the  oven  as  a  loaf 
of  bread. 

Beading:  "The  Mill  Wheel,"  in  Easy  Steps 
for  Little  Feet. 

"How  the  Mill  Wheel  was  Turned,"  Harper's 
Third  Beader. 

"What  Comes  from  Seeds." 

**The  Miller's  Methods,"  "The  Staff  of  Life," 
"The  Machine  Baker,"  Information  Beader,  I. 

Written  Language:  Chapter  on  Bobin- 
son's  harvest  reproduced  In  writing.    Story  of 
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a  tiny  grain — following  a  grain  of  wheat  as 
indicated  in  the  Science. 

Wbitino:  Based  on  sentences  taken  from 
the  above. 

Drawing:  (a)  Picturing  of  Robinson  show- 
ing his  field  of  grain,  his  harvest. 

(b)  Drawing  a  stalk  of  wheat,  a  sheaf  of 
wheat:  a  saber  used  as  a  scythe;  pestle  and 
mortar  used  in  pounding  wheat;  baskets  in 
which  It  was  held;  clay  dish  on  which  It  was 
placed  after  being  fashioned  into  loaves;  the 
loaf  itself. 

(c)  Molding  of  saber,  pestlej  mortar,  basket, 
plate,  and  loaf. 

(d)  Paper-cutting;  saber,  basket,  mortar, 
pestle. 

Numbrb:  (n)  Measure  stalks  of  wheat. 

(b)  Measure  wheat  by  peck, one-half  bushel, 
and  bushel.  Examples  like  the  following:  If 
I  have  a  bushel,  a  half  bushel,  and  a  peck  of 
wheat,  how  many  pecks  have  I? 

(c)  Weighing  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Ho«r  much 
does  a  half-bushel  weigh?   A  peck?  A  quart? 

(d)  Selling  wheat  at  various  reasonable 
prices — the  work  not  to  be  beyond  the  pupils. 

(e)  How  many  grains  In  a  head  of  wheat? 
(choose  a  head  within  their  possibilities)  meas- 
ure grains  in  a  one-half  gill  cup.  How  many 
such  heads  will  it  take  to  fill  it?  To  fill  a  gill 
cup? 

(/)  How  many  bushels  can  a  steam  thresher 
thresh  in  one  day?  In  one-half  day?  In  one 
hour? 

(g)  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  can  the 
Bloomington  mill  grind  in  one  day?  In  a  half 
a  day?  etc. 

(h)  What  part  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  becomes 
fine  flour? 

(i)  How  many  pounds  in  a  sack  of  flour?  A 
half-sack?  How  many  pounds  In  a  sack  of 
graham  flour?    In  two  sacks? 

(/)  How  much  does  one  sack  of  flour  cost? 
A  half-sack?    Two  sacks?  etc. 

Songs:  **We  of  the  Farmer  now  will  Sing." 

''When  the  corn  begins  to  Sprout." 

Poems:  ''There  was  a  Jolly  Miller." 

Fourth  Orcide. 

Histoby:  Fremont's  Expedition. 

Grogbapht:  The  country  to  which  the  class 
is  introduced  through  the  history,  i.e.,  St. 
Louis,  Mississippi  river,  Platte  river,  prairies 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  animals,  plants,  and 
products  of  these  states.  Ft.  Laramie,  Rocky 
mountains  in  the  region  of  FremonVs  Peak, 
mountains,  lakes,  etc.;  wheat  farms,  cattle 
ranches,  new  western  cities,  railroads,  frontier 
facts,  garrisons,  Indian  tribes,  prairie  fires, 
blizzards. 

Science:  The  wheat  plant,  grasses  of  the 
west,  rocks,  fishes,  birds,  deer,  buffalo,  etc. 
If  these  animals  are  not  all  at  hand,  those 
most  nearly  related  to  them  may  be  studied  in- 
stead; for  example  the  sheep  In  place  of  the 
deer.  Also  Instruments  used  by  Fremont, f.e., 
the  barometer,  thermometer,  compass;  (air- 
pressure  and  pneumatics.) 

Abithmbtic:  Problems  suggested  by  Geog- 
raphy and  Science;  compare  lengths  of  rivers, 
for  examples  in  division;  value  of  wheat  farms, 
quantity  of  wheat  raised  and  its  value  at  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bushels  per  acre;  the  values  of 


hides  and  income  of  trappers  from  that  source; 
value  of  cattle. 

Language:  The  thoughts  expressed  on 
paper  are  taken  from  History,  Science,  etc. 

Spelling:  Words  necessarily  introduced 
by  the  other  studies. 

Ffth  Grade, 

Histoby:  Story  of  John  Smith  (His  strug- 
gles with  the  shiftless  colonists,  his  adventures 
with  the  Indians,  and  his  expedition  of  dis- 
covery). 

Geogbaphy:  Chesapeake  bay  and  vicinity; 
oyster-beds,  tobacco- raising;  coal  and  iron 
mines  and  fruit-growing  in  addition  to  study  of 
climate,  relief,  soil,  etc. 

Science:  Tobacco  plant,  oysters,  clams, 
snails,  with  other  native  plants  and  animals  of 
Virginia. 

Arithmetic:  Quantity  of  tobacco  chewed  by 
one  person  per  year,  In  a  lifetime;  quantity 
smoked;  Its  value. 

Weight  of  ashes  of  cigar  compared  with 
weight  of  cigar;  one  is  what  per  cent  of  the 
other,  etc. 

Language:  Compositions  on  the  history  of 
an  oyster,  the  production  of  iron,  John  Smith's 
adventures,  etc. 

Sixth  Grade. 

Histoby:  Causes  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war. 

Desire  of  France  and  England  to  secure  the 
fur  trade— differeoces  in  religion,  etc. 

Geogbaphy:  Valley  of  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Great  Lakes,  Ohio  river.  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  Lake  Champlain,  and  Lake 
George,  pineries  of  west  and  north,  fisheries 
on  coast. 

Science:  Fur-bearing  animals — beaver, 
otter,  mink,  bear,  buffalo,  raccoon.  Also  deer 
and  moose. 

Abithmetic:  Relative  size  of  the  lakes,  ex- 
pressed decimally;  of  the  states  in  the  once 
disputed  territory;  relative  worth  of  varioas 
kinds  of  furs,  etc. 

Instruction  in  the  higher  grades  should^ 
likewise,  aim  to  associate  closely,  the  read- 
ing lessons,  poems,  songs,  problems  in 
arithmetic,  etc. ,  with  other  school-work. 
If  such  a  plan  of  concentration  were  ex- 
ecuted in  a  healthy  manner  throughout 
each  school  year,  the  knowledge  acquired 
would  be  greatly  improved  in  two  import- 
ant respects.  As  asserted  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  would  be  more  interesting  and 
more  thorough,  since  the  subject-matter 
of  each  study  would  be  there  viewed  in 
the  light  of  one,  or  several,  other  spheres 
of  thought  (t.  e.,  other  studies).  Topics 
would  not  then  be  introduced  abruptly 
without  the  pupil's  knowing  why  they 
were  selected;  on  the  contrary,  one  sub- 
ject would  awaken  within  him  a  feeling 
of  need  for  what  is  offered  in  another, 
and  he  would  approach  the  latter  with  a 
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feeling  of  interest  instead  of  indifference. 
Therein  lies  a  great  gain,  for  we  know 
that  a  feeling  of  need  for  the  knowledge 
offered  is  one  of  the  important  psycholog- 
ical conditions  under  which  ideas  will 
affect  mental  life  and  moral  conduct. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  differ- 
ent studies  to  help  onie  another.  Their 
present  isolated  position  is  a  virtual  dec- 
laration that  they  have  no  mutual  obli- 
gations,  that  each  performs  its  full  duty 
provided  it  heaps  up  in  the  child's  mind 
its  quota  of  useful  notions.  But  that  is 
not  its  full  duty.  In  human  soci- 
ety, the  individual  that  holds  himself 
aloof  from  other  human  beings  is  severely 
punished  for  his  selfishness;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  individual  studies.  By  keep- 
ing aloof  from  one  another,  they  miss 
many  of  their  best  chances  of  being  use- 
ful, and  as  a  consequence,  in  most  if  not  in 
all  of  the  studies,  a  majority  of  the  things 
learned  are  forgotten  before  occasions 
for  using  them  arise.  They  would  be 
greatly  benefited,  if  they  tried  to  help 
one  another,  if  each  endeavored  con  tin- 
ually  to  furnish  occasions  for  applying, 
in  some  manner,  the  thoughts  acquired 
in  other  branches.  It  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  each  branch  to  do  this,  as  it  is  to 
give  instruction  along  its  own  line.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  the  child  be 
ceaselessly  active  with  the  whole  intel- 
lectual capital  in  his  possession.  Only  in 
this  way  will  he  be  able  to  retain  it  and 
digest  it  well,  so  that  he  may  have  a 
feeling  of  self-reliance  in  regard  to  what 
he  knows.  A  careful  plan  of  concentra- 
tion can  aid  much  in  securing  this  inces- 
sant activity;  it  will  help  to  bring  all 
that  the  child  has  learned,  into  the  cur- 
rent of  his  daily  thought. 

A  present  evil  in  the  schools  would 
also  be  remedied;  namely,  the  reviews, 
which  usually  come  at  stated  intervals 
and  are  a  severe  burden,  would  become 
less  frequent  and  less  necessary.  Their 
avowed  purpose  is  not  to  lead  to  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  facts  learned, 
they  are  too  rapid  for  that — but  rather 
to  impress  these  facts  once  more  upon 
the  mind.  They  repeat  what  has  been 
studied,  in  much  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  was  learned.  To  the  child, 
therefore,  there  is  little  motive  for  real 
exertion;  since  it  is  only  his  memory 
that  is  appealed  to,  his  mind  can  hardly 


be  at  a  tension,  or  on  the  alert.  The 
main  object  of  reviews  thus  necessarily 
remains  poorly  accomplished,  while  their 
effect  is  to  make  school  distasteful.  It 
is  a  mighty  plea  in  favor  of  concentration 
that  it  proposes  a  substitute  for  such  re- 
views, t.  €, ,  that  the  topics  in  the  various 
branches  be  so  selected  and  arranged 
with  reference  to  one  another  that  they 
act  as  constant  reminders  of  one  another, 
and  thus  furnish  occasions  for  incidental 
reviews  daily;  these  reviews  too,  are  not 
mere  repetitions,  but  are  undertaken 
each  time  from  a  different  standpoint. 

Frank  McMurry,  Ph.D. 

TJniver9it\i  of  JUinofo. 


,  I 


About  * 'Plums. 


» 


When  a  boy,  I  was  fond  of  plums,  and 
they  grew  almost  everywhere,  by  the 
wayside,  on  the  hill-top,  and  by  the  riv- 
er's brink.  Wherever  there  were  clus- 
ters of  bushes,  there  we  expected  to  find 
plums,  in  the  plum  season.  Plumming 
expeditions  were  always  popular  with 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
boys.  The  plums  were  of  various  shapes, 
sizes,  and  colors,  and  were  either  sweet 
or  otherwise,  mostly  otherwise — but  they ' 
all  went. 

Now,  the  children  of  to-day  like  plums, 
and  are  willing  to  climb  to  the  topmost 
hill  of  science  or  to  wade  through  swamps 
of  arithmetic,  if  they  are  only  sure  that 
plums  are  in  it. 

We,  too  often,  in  our  lessons  present 
only  dried  specimens  of  fruit,  instead  of 
the  rich,  juicy  plums.  Every  lesson 
should  contain  a  plum;  and  when  this 
fact  is  assured,  the  pupils  will  search  for 
it,  and  will  delight  in  its  discovery.  I 
will  not  stop  to  speak  of  political  and 
other  official  plums,  but  will  confine  my 
attention  to  an  educational  plum  which 
is  of  immense  value  to  all  interested  in 
education.  When  partaken  of  freely,  it 
make3  the  citizen  demand  the  highest  ed- 
ucational advantages  for  his  children, 
the  school  board  to  provide  the  best  sites 
and  buildings,  with  the  latest  improved 
sanitary  conditions,  and  the  most  con- 
venient  apparatus  for  illustrating  every 
subject  taught. 

It  will  enable  the  superintendent  so 
to  make  out  a  course  of  study  that  it  will 
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be  perfectly  adapted,  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, to  the  healthful  growth  of  the 
minds  of  the  children,  and  the  subjects 
will  be  80  presented  that  children  will 
be  interested  and  eager  to  master  every 
difficulty,  until  school  life  becomes  a 
pleasure,  and  school  duties  become  so  in- 
terwoven with  their  lives  that  the  influ- 
ence will  remain  with  them,  and  will 
enable  them  to  battle  successfully  with 
every  difficulty  the  world  may  present. 

Its  most  remarkable  effect  is  upon  the 
teacher.  She  will  prepare  the  subjects 
in  such  a  manner  that  imperfect  les- 
sons, whispering,  and  inattention  will 
trouble  her  no  more.  Antagonistic 
parents  will  put  on  the  garb  of  peace, 
and  tardiness  and  irregular  attendance 
will  be  banished  forever.  Her  salary 
will  go  away  up  beyond  her  highest  an- 
ticipations, and  other  schools  and  towns 
will  reach  out  loving  hands  to  induce  her 
to  take  up  her  abode  with  them,  where 
things  are  even  more  congenial  still. 

Now,  seeing  that  this  plum  works  such 
wonders,  you  will  want  to  know  where  it 
grows  and  how  it  may  be  obtained. 
There  is  a  garden  la  which  dwells  a  re- 
markable assemblage  of  people,  among 
whom  may  be  foand  Page,  Mann,  Haven, 
Hopkins,  and  Herbart.  These  will  intro- 
duce you  to  a  host  of  ancient  worthies 
and  to  a  few  of  their  living  disciples, 
Hewett,  DeGarmo,  McMurry,  and  oth- 
ers. 

If  you  tramp  slowly  through  this  gar- 
den and  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
these  delightful  people,  you  will  be  gather- 
ing a  rich  harvest  of  plums.  But  if  the 
teacher  will  now  dig  down  deep  into  the 
minds  of  the  children,  find  the  weak  places, 
and  apply  the  proper  remedies  for  building 
them  into  strong  moral  and  intellectual 
forces;  and  if  she  loves  children  with  a 
perfect  love,  and  when  she  kneels  down 
at  night  can  say,  *  *0  God  I  thank  thee 
for  the  children  thou  hast  given  me 
to  teach;  wilt  thou  assist  me  so  to 
teach  them  that  when  they  take  their 
places  in  the  world  thy  name  may  be 
honored  and  every  noble  virtue  be 
theirs,"  then  we  will  crown  such  a 
teacher  with  earth's  brightest  plums,  and 
God  above  will  reward  her  with  a  crown 
that  shall  never  fade. 

John  Nobthmobe, 

Republic,  Mich. 


Practical  Physical  Science  in  tlie  Lower 

Grades. 

[Paper  before  the  Pedagogical  Club,  of  ftllnols 
Normal  University.] 

A  few  weeks  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
science-teachers  of  this  school,  I  at- 
tempted to  show  the  nature  and  scope  of 
experimental  science- work  in  the  gram* 
mar  grades,  and  to  work  out  a  practical 
method  of  presenting  such  work.  Through- 
out this  term,  I  have  been  working  along 
the  same  line  with  a  class  of  thirty  pu- 
pils from  the  eighth  grade  of  our  model 
school.  What  I  have  to  give  this  even- 
ing is  largely  the  result  of  my  work  in 
connection  with  this  class,  and  of  a 
course  of  reading  upon  science-work  in 
its  relation  to  the  other  studies  of  the 
curriculum. 

In  order  not  to  linger  over  topics  that 
have  already  been  discussed,  I  shall  enu- 
merate briefly  some  facts  upon  which  we 
are  very  generally  agreed,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  special  topic  with  which  we 
are  concerned. 

The  first  fact  is,  that  science-lessons 
should  constitute  a  part  of  the  iearly 
school  course.  I  do  not  know  that  all 
teachers  will  acknowledge  this,  much  less 
all  parents  and  school  directors;  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  any  intelligent  person, 
or  body  of  persons,  having  the  facts 
placed  fairly  before  them,  will  see  the 
great  advantage  of  such  work,  and  will 
co-operate  in  placing  it  where  it  belongs. 

The  second  fact  is  this:  These  science- 
lessons  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
other  lessons  in  the  school  course — es- 
pecially with  geography,  literature, 
reading,  language,  drawing,  and  num- 
ber work.  This  is  a  matter  that  will 
not  appeal  to  people  at  large,  but  to  us 
as  educators  it  is  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance. A  system  of  coordination,  or  of 
concentration,  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of 
the  school  system  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  presents  a  problem  not  only  for 
great  minds  but  for  every  teacher  in  the 
common  school.  This  last  statement  is 
true,  because  the  only  sure  system  that 
can  be  obtained  must  come  from  the  ac- 
tual working-out,  through  practice  and 
experience,  of  the  principles  involved  io 
it.  It  is  not  strange  that  there  should 
be  disagreement  concerning  the  center 
for  concentration.  The  trouble  lies  in 
trying  to  make  an  inflexible  center:  that 
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is,  trying  to  make  a  single  subject,,  or 
study,  the  center  for  a  complete  course 
of  instruction.  The  center  must  be  va- 
riable. The  only  static  center  is  the 
child's  mind.  The  objective  center 
should  be  determined  largely  by  the 
present  development  of  the  pupil  to  be 
taught;  though  other  elements  must  also 
be  considered.  The  process  is  at  first 
more  one  of  wise  selection  than  of  con- 
centration about  a  fixed  center,  though 
a  center  is  necessary,  and  it  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  formation  of  a  course 
of  study. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion 
of  this  subject,  but  one  illustration  may 
make  my  meaning  clear.  Country  chil- 
dren, as  a  general  thing,  come  into  con- 
tact with  nature  to  a  greater  extent  than 
either  town  or  city  children.  They  are 
familiar  with  the  farm  animals,  the  birds, 
fish,  and  insects;  they  know  about  the 
brook,  the  meadow,  and  the  woods;  they 
have  handled  the  flowers,  the  pebbles, 
and  the  butterflies  in  their  play.  With 
such  children,  it  seems  to  me,  the  first 
year's  work  should  all  center  about  na- 
ture study.  Principally  because  such 
work  will  form  a  natural  and  easy  tran- 
sition from  the  home  life  to  that  of  the 
school.  It  is  nature,  more  than  anything 
else,  that  such  children  are  dealing  with. 
Their  interests  are  all  centered  there. 
Should  we  not  make  the  most  of  this 
vantage  ground  by  taking  the  child 
where  he  %b^  instead  of  giving  him  for- 
mal tasks  that  are  entirely  new  and 
strange?  The  same  grounds  will  lead 
us  to  a  different  line  of  action  with  other 
children.  'For  example,  children  who 
have  been  told  many  stories  in  the  home 
will  call  for  story-telling  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher;  and  so  on  in  other  lines. 
Moreover,  there  is  the  opportunity  to 
carry  these  different  lines  out  together, 
and  thus  work  out  a  system  of  concentra- 
tion. 

A  third  fact  is,  that  both  physical  sci- 
ence and  natural  history  should  be  used. 
The  reason  for  this  is  evident.  They  are 
so  closely  connected  by  their  own  nature, 
and  each  is  so  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing  of  the  other,  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  exclude  either.  Moreover,  it  is 
unwise  to  draw  sharp  lines  of  distinction 
between  them  in  the  lower  grades.  This 
is  the  work  of  the  special  study  of  these 
subjects  as  sciences. 


A  fourth  and  last  fact  is,  that  the 
method  of  study  should  be  by  direct  ex- 
perimentation and  observation  with  the 
phenomena  or  objects  before  the  pupils. 
This  is  now  generally  recognized  as  the 
only  proper  way  in  which  these  subjects 
can  be  presented,  though  some  (evidently 
those  who  have  not  had  much  experience 
in  presenting  the  work),  still  declare  that 
they  may  be  successfully  introduced 
through  the  printed  page.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  can,  but  \  do  know  from  expe- 
rience that  such  work  is  highly  success- 
ful when  presented  by  the  observation 
method  just  mentioned. 

Granting  that  these  facts  are  true, 
the  question  now  arises:  What  remains 
for  us  to  do?  There  are  at  least  five 
things  that  must  be  accomplished  before 
we  can  fairly  settle  down  to  work. 

We  must  select  science-subjects  for  the 
various  grades,  which  will  be  of  practical 
value,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  other  studies  of  the  course,  and 
which  will  also  be  strengthened  by  these 
studies.  By  the  expression,  **practical 
value,"  I  mean  that  the  subject  of  study 
chosen  shall  have  a  worthy  and  useful 
content;  that  it  shall  be  adapted  to  the 
attainments  and  surroundings  of  the 
pupils,  and  shall  be  within  easy  fange  of 
the  teacher's  limited  time  and  material. 
At  first  thought,  one  might  declare  it  an 
impossible  standard  for  selection,  but 
actual  experience  has  proved  the  con- 
trary, as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  later. 
One  fact  should  be  noticed  in  regard  to 
this  plan  of  strengthening  the  other 
studies  of  the  course  by  the  system  of 
coordination.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea 
held  by  many  that  continuous  temporal 
succession  of  related  subjects  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  That  is,  that  in  order 
to  make  one  subject  strengthen  another, 
the  two  must  be  taken  up  simultaneously, 
or  in  immediate. succession,  and  the  con- 
nection be  made  at  that  time.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  a  desirable  condition,  and  can, 
and  should,  be  observed  in  the  first  school 
years.  But  I  maintain  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  nor  even  desirable,  through- 
out a  course.  It  would  lead  to  such  a 
series  of  complications  that  all  regularity 
in  a  course  of  study  would  be  destroyed. 
For  example,  a  study  of  the  products  of 
complete  combustion  need  not  necessarily 
be  followed  immediately  by  a  study  of 
the  formation  of  all  the  waste  products 
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in  the  body,  and  the  process  by  means  of 
which  muscular  movements  are  accom- 
plished. Not  that  this  is  not  desirable, 
for  it  is;  but  the  facts  of  combustion 
being  known,  how  much  they  will  enrich 
the  study  of  muscular  activity  when  ^hat 
subject  is  taken  up  in  its  proper  place. 
Above  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  I  see 
no  necessity  for  adherence  to  this  rule, 
for  it  has  been  my  observation  that  chil- 
dren do  not  forget  their  work,  especially 
in  science,  as  easily  ^s  we  suppose. 

The  next  step  for  us  to  take,  after  hav- 
ing selected  our  subjects,  is  to  work  out 
a  series  of  logically  arranged  facts  and 
problems  under  each  one  of  them.  This 
is  a  task  that  very  few,  comparatively, 
have  as  yet  done.  There  are  a  few  excel- 
lent series  which  have  been  prepared  for 
use  in  higher  classes.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  physics  and  chemistry,  but  only 
to  a  limited  extent  in  biology.  These 
courses  will  be  of  great  service  to  us,  but 
they  are  not  what  we  need  for  our  work 
in  the  lower  grades.  Among  those  who 
have  succeeded  in  furnishing  a  suitable 
series  of  this  kind  is  John  F.  Woodhull, 
whose  work  on  * « Simple  Experiments  for 
the  School-Room, ''  has  been  my  guide  in 
the  work  of  this  term.  In  order  to  give 
the  be^t  possible  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
a  series  of  facts  to  be  presented,  I  shall 
read  the  one  which  I  used  in  my  work 
during  the  term,  with  tolerable  success: 

The  subject  is  burning,  or  combustion 
of  fuels. 

The  series  of  facts  to  be  taught  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Products  of  incomplete  combustion: 
{a)  A  solid  that  burns  without  a  flame 

— carbon 

(b)  A  gas  that  burns  with  a  blue  flame 
— hydrogen. 

(c)  A  liquid  that  changes  to  the  gas 
and  solid. 

2.  Kindling  temperature: 

(a)  Kindling  temperatures  of  fuels. 

(b)  Effect  of  cooling  a    flame,    and 
methods  of  doing  it. 

3.  Air  as  an  agent  in  combustion : 
(a)  Effect  of  excluding  air. 

{f>)  Effect  of  supplying  air. 

(c)  Effect  of  mixing  air  and  hydro- 
gen. 

4.  The  oxygen  of  the  air: 

(a)  The  proportion  of  oxygen  in  air. 

(b)  The  remainder  of  the  air — Nitro- 
gen. 


(c)  The  effect  of  oxygen   on  carbon, 
sulphur,  iron,  etc. 

5.  Products  of  complete  combustion: 
{a)  A  gas  which   turns  lime-water, 

milky — carbon  dioxide. 
{b)  A  familiar  liquid — water, 
(c)  A  do/fc^  of  mineral  matter — ashes. 

6.  Accompaniments  of  combustion: 
(a)  Heat-intensity     depends      upon 

what? 
{b)  Light-intensity     depends     upon 
what? 

7.  Currents  in  the  air  which  carry 
away  the  products  of  combustion  and 
supply  oxygen — ventilation: 

(a)  Effect  of  heat  upon  air. 

{b)  Action  of  free  air  when  heated. 

8.  The  source  of  the  fuels  used, 
(a)  Plant  life. 

{b)  Animal  life. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  dry  list  of  the 
bare  facts;  and  I  think  you  will  admit 
that  if  they  should  be  presented  in  the 
common  text-book  way,  they  would  have 
little  interest  or  meaning  even  to  child- 
ren of  larger  growth. 

The  next  thing  in  order  is  to  devise 
problems  and  experiments,  and  to  ar- 
range for  observations  which  will  develop 
and  illustrate  these  facts  in  the  order 
desired.  The  method  of  presentation 
was  so  well  placed  before  you  at  our  last 
meeting  that  I  shall  not  enter  into  it 
here,  except  to  note  a  few  suggestions  in 
regard  to  experimental  work  such  as  I 
have  been  doing.  One  important  factor 
is  the  use  of  simple  apparatus.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  things  necessary  for  the 
work  just  outlined  may  enforce  the  state- 
ment that  such  apparatus  can  be  pro- 
cured with  very  little  trouble:  An  alcohol 
lamp,  three  or  four  test  tubes,  a  few 
corks,  a  foot  of  glass-tubing,  some  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  a  tumbler  and  a  tin 
can,  a  candle,  a  piece  of  wire  netting,  a 
lamp  chimney,  and  a  few  chemicals  for 
making  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  These 
are  not  the  only  things  I  used,  because  I 
had  other  things  at  hand,  but  they  suf- 
fice perfectly.  So  far  as  possible,  the  ex- 
periments should  be  performed  by  the 
pupils;  but,  if  means  are  limited,  the 
teacher  or  one  of  the  class  can  do  the 
work  while  the  others  observe.  In  most 
cases,  I  believe  that  note-books  kept  by 
the  pupils  can  be  made  of  great  service. 
Some  of  the  notes  kept  by  pupils  in  my 
class  may  give   an   idea  of  what   can  be 
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done  in  that  line,  and  also  of  what  the 
nature  of  the  experiment  was.  The  fol- 
lowing, written  by  a  boy  of  twelve,  is  a 
fair  ej^ample: 

*<We  lighted  a  lamp-lighter  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  the  top  closed,  and  the  smoke 
came  out  at  the  bottom.  We  then  lighted 
one  with  the  top  open,  and  the  smoke 
came  out  at  the  top.  We  could  light  the 
smoke  in  both  cases." 

*  'We^  lighted  a  lamp-lighter  about  a 
third  of  the  way  from  the  bottom,  with 
the  top  closed  so  that  the  smoke  came 
out  at  the  bottom ;  then  we  put  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lamp-lighter  into  a  bottle  and 
partly  covered  the  top  of  the  bottle. 
When  the  bottle  was  filled  with  smoke 
we  thrust  a  lighted  splinter  into  the  bot- 
tle and  lighted  the  smoke. " 

The  place  where  the  teacher  has  a 
chance  to  display  much  skill  is  in  mak- 
ing applicaitions  of  the  facts  developed 
to  the  common  things  of  everyday  life; 
in  other  words,  to  put  meanmg  into  those 
things  with  which  the  children  are  con- 
stantly dealing.  For  instance,  we  found 
that  when  baking-powder  and  water 
were  mixed  together,  carbon  dioxide  was 
formed;  we  knew  also  that  when  a  gas  is 
heated  it  expands.  Now,  with  a  little 
skill,  and  a  few  words  to  direct  the 
thought,  the  baking-powder  biscuit  be- 
came a  new  creation,  and  the  simple  acts 
performed  in  its  construction  were  filled 
with  new  meaning.  The  ¥>hy  had  ap- 
peared. And,  alas!  to  how  few  has  the 
why  appeared,  even  in  so  common  a 
thing  as  the  making  of  biscuit. 

To  show  the  practical  side  of  this  work, 
and  also  to  suggest  ways  in  which  it  may 
be  made  to  strengthen  the  other  subjects 
taught,  I  have  made  out  a  list  of  the  ap- 
plications which  I  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  subject.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  of  their  value. 

Any  one  of  these  might  be  made  a 
special  subject  of  further  study : 

1.  Manufacture  and  use  of  heating 
fuels — wood  and  charcoal,  coal  and  coke, 
kerosene,  gasoline,  alcohol  —  and  of 
stoves. 

2.  Manufacture  and  use  of  lighting 
fuels — kerosene,  gasoline,  tallow,  gas, 
carbon — and  of  lamps. 

3.  How  to  use  fuels  in  building  and 
keejping  fires. 

4.  Use  of  drafts  in  stoves  and  furnaces. 

5.  Methods  of  extinguishing  fires:    (a) 


smothering;    (^  cooling  with  water;    (c) 
chemicaJs  forming  carbon  dioxide. 

6.  How  explosions  are  produced. 

7.  The  use  of  Davy's  safety  lamp  in 
mines.  \ 

8.  The  necessity  for  oxygen  in  the 
.burning  of  fires,  and  the  burning  in  our 
bodies. 

9.  Formation  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
water,  in  fires  and  in  our  bodies. 

10.  Composition  of  fuels  and  of  our 
bodies. 

11.  Relation  of  plants,  animals,  and 
physical  nature. 

12.  Ventilation  of  mines  and  buildings. 

13.  Use  of  baking-powder  and  yeast  in 
baking. 

14.  Manufacture  of  soda-water,  cider, 
wine,  beer,  etc. 

15.  Curiog  of  meat  and  fish  by  smok- 
ing. 

16.  The  blow-pipe,  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
pipe, and  calcium  light. 

17.  Cremation  of  dead  plants  and  ani- 
mals. 

18.  Manufacture  of  soap. 

19.  Blast-furnaces. 

The  last  point  that  I  wish  to  mention 
relates  to  the  manner  of  conducting  a 
recitation.  I  hardly  need  to  say  that 
there  is  necessity  for  careful  preparation, 
yet  it  cannot  be  too  often  enjoined.  To 
attempt  an  experiment  without  knowing  ^ 
how  to  manipulate  the  apparatus  to  the 
best  advantage,  or  knowing  what  the  re- 
sults are  to  be,  is  partially  to  fail.  One 
cannot  be  too  familiar  with  what  he  is 
trying  to  present.  There  are  times  when 
even  the  best  experiment  will  fail  to 
bring  out  the  point  desired.  In  such 
cases,  there  is  one  good  expedient.  It  is 
to  present  the  same  idea  in  a  new  form. 
This  may  not  always  be  possible,  but 
when  it  is  so,  I  find  it  a  way  out  of  what 
may  appear  a  serious  difficulty. 

In  summing  up  what  I  have  tried  to 
say,  I  should  like  to  impress  these  few 
things:  That  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
a  system  of  coordinated  science-work 
should  be  introduced  into  the  lower 
grades;  that  both  physical  'science  and 
natural  history  should  be  used,  employ- 
ijDg  the  method  of  direct  experimentation 
and  observation.  Further,  the  important 
thing  for* us  to  do  at  present  is  to  select 
the  proper  subjects,  and  work  out  in  our 
own  schools  series   of  experiments  and 
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observations  that  shall-  develop  these 
subjects  in  a  practical  and  systematic 
way.  J.  G.  Brown. 


Staying  After   School. 

**What  are  you  keeping  them  for?*' 
said  Miss  Wiley  «to  Miss  Sprague,  to 
whose  room  she  had  come  at  noon. 

«*Why,  to  make  up  their  work,  of 
course,"  was  the  reply. 

*  *  Wasn't  there  time  in  school  hours  ?" 

*'  Time  for  most  of  the  class,  but  some 
of  these  were  idle,  and  some  are  dull  and 
slow,  so  they  have  to  stay." 

Here  a  boy  came  up  with  a  slate,  and 
Miss  Sprague  looked  over  his  work. 

'<  All  right  but  this  last  problem. 
Tx)ok  that  over  and  find  your  mistake." 

A  girl  came  with  sentences  *  leftover" 
from  the  language  lesson.  Her  errors 
were  noted,  and  she  was  sent  back  to  her 
seat. 

In  the  lull.  Miss  Sprague  said  a  little 
sharply,  *  *  I  don't  see  how  your  pupils 
all  get  their  work  done  at  exactly  the 
same  time,  so  all  can  be  dismissed." 

*'  They  don't  all  do  the  same  work. 
There  is  no  set,  definite  amount  that 
must  be  done  in  a  given  lesson.  If  John 
works  hard  all  the  time  on  one  problem, 
while  Henry  gets  seven  or  eighlf  done, 
,  Henry  is  so  much  ahead  to  be  sure,  but 
I'm  not  going  to  keep  John  at  poon  to 
finish,  and  so  punish  myself,  and  keep 
him  at  work  more  hours  than  the  law 
allows. " 

**  That  must  be  a  nice,  easy  way  to  get 
along,  but  I  can't  reconcile  it  with  my 
conscience,"  said  Miss  Sprague,  tartly. 

Miss  Wiley  felt  herself  growing  tart, 
too;  and,  as  another  delinquent  brought 
his  slate  up  at  that  minute,  she  *<took 
herself  off." 

Which  one  was  right  ? 

As  I  am  Miss  Wiley,  of  course  I  think 
I  am. 

Suppose  the  last  lesson  of  the  morning 
is  one  in  arithmetic.  We  are  in  simple 
interest.  I  have  been  at  the  board  for 
half  an  hour  working  with  them  **  ex- 
plaining, persuading,  expanding;"  all 
have  worked  with  zeal;  they've  heard  so 
often  about  reckoning  interest,  and  now 
they  are  really  doing  it,  and  **it  isn't  a 
bit  hard."  Then  I  say,  **Open  your 
books  to  page  203,  and  you'll  find  a  great 
many  of  these  problems,  and   I  want  you 


to  see  how  many  you  can  do  by  your- 
selves before  the  bell  rings." 

Then  they  **buckle  to,"  and,  before 
the  bell,  two  or  three  have  them  aUdone, 
and  some  are  still  staggering  about  among 
the  first  easy  ones.  The  bell  rings;  I 
praise  their  ailigent  work  and  tell  them 
how  easy  it  will  soon  seem  to  them  all, 
as  they  clear  and  put  away  slates.  They 
all  go  out  into  the  hall  together,  happy 
and  content. 

Some  days  when  the  work  is  not  so 
new  and  fascinating,  I  have  to  urge  lazy 
or  fiagging  ones,  and*  often  assist  dull 
and  stupid  ones.  But  when  school  is 
out,  I  want  to  be  out*too;  and  I  want  no 
one  to  stay  unless  he  stays  of  his  own 
free  will,  to  ask  assistance. 

If  a  test  or  a  composition  is  not  fin- 
ished at  bell  time,  all  stay  as  a  matter  of 
course  until  they  have  finished.  But  we 
try  to  begin  in  time,  and  those  who  are 
through  first  take  books  from  our  little 
library,  to  r^ad  until  the  bell  rings. 

Miss  Sprague  puts  in  a  half-hour's 
more  work  in  a  day,  than  I  do;  the  same 
children  are  there  at  noon  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon, languidly  or  sullenly  '^finisbing 
up  their  work;"  they  expect  nothing  else; 
they  will  be  the  failures  of  the  class  in 
spite  of  her,  and  she  might  better  save 
her  own  strength. 

Miss  Sprague  lately  admitted  that  ^'she 
didn't  know  but  that  I  was  right  after 
all. "  Out  West. 


Teachinsr  the  Oomplejc  Sentence. 

[Note:  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo's  series  of 
language  books  for  the  grades  below  the  sev- 
enth, parsue  the  inductive  method.  No.  4  of 
this  series  contains  work  fur  the  fifth  and  sixth 
year.  The  following,  taken  from  the  chapter 
that  treats  of  the  complex  sentence,  will  be 
suggestive  to  those  not  using  these  books,  of  a 
method  that  can  be  pursued  even  when  other 
books  are  used.  The  general  plan  is  that  the 
child  shall  study  sentences  in  interesting  and 
connected  discourse.  No  serious  attention  Is 
given  to  formulating  definitions  and  rules  Id 
these  lower  grades,  though  many  are  formu- 
lated  in  the  course  of  the  study.  But  this  re- 
flective study,  in  which  definitions  and  rules 
become  conscious  guides  to  the  correct  use  of 
language,  should  be  made  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  in  which  a  technical  grammar 
is  supposed  to  be  used. — Editor.] 


ALL  THAT  GLITTERS  IS  NOT  GOLD. 

Many  who  do  not  think  of  this  saying  are 
deceived.  But  another  experience,  which 
everybody    has,   is   still     oftener    forgotten: 
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'*Much  that  does  not  glitter  is  nevertheless 
gold."  He  who  does  not  believe  this  and  does 
not  think  about  it,  is  still  wor^e  ofiF.  In  a  well- 
tilled  field,  in  a  well-directed  business,  there  Is 
much  gold  hidden  which  a  diligent  hand  can 
find.  A  quiet  heart  and  a  good  conscience  do 
not 'glitter,  though  they  are  worth  more  than 
gold.  Often  there  is  least  gold  where  there  is 
the  most  pomp  and  glitter.  He  who  makes 
much  noise  has  little  courage.  He  who  talks 
much  of  his  deeds  has  little  to  tell.  A  man 
once  boasted  that  he  had  a  half-bushel  of  dol- 
lars at  home.  When  he  was  asked  to  show 
them,  he  was  very  slow  about  it.  Finally  he 
brought  a  small  round  measure  to  view,  which 
one  could  cover  with  the  hand.  But  he  ex- 
cused himself  with  a  cunning  speech.  He  said 
that  his  dollar  measure  was  smaller  than  his 
grain  measure. 

METHOD  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Find  the  sentences  in.  which  the  sub- 
ordinate clause  stands  (a)  before,  {b)  at 
the  close  of,  (c)  between  the  parts  of  the 
principal  clause.  Copy  the  sentences 
and  underline  the  subordinate  clause, 
thus :  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

2.  Change  each  sentence  into  two 
principal  sentences:  Ex, — All  that  glit- 
ters is  not  gold.  Many  things  glitter. 
They  are  not  all  gold, 

3.  Change  the  principal  clause  into  a 
question,  and  answer  it  with  the  subor- 
dinate clause.  Ex. — Many  who  do  not 
think  of  this  saying  are  deceived.  Who 
are  deceived?  Those  who  do  not  think  of 
this  saying.  Form  the  following  groups: 
a.  Subordinate  clauses  answering  the 
question  Who?  or  What?  b.  What  kind 
off  c.  Whom?  or  What?  d.  Where? 
When?  How?    Why? 

4.  Change  the  subordinate  clauses  into 
parts  of  the  principal  clause.  Ex, — 
(First  sentence)  The  thoughtless  are 
often  deceived. 

The  Subject  Clause. 

It  is  fortunate.  It  is  a  question.  It 
is  not  all  one.  It  is  well  knoWn.  It  is 
certain.  It  seems  to  me.  It  is  my  de- 
sire. It  has  long  been  known.  It  must 
soon  be  decided. 

5.  Form  appropriate  subject  clauses, 
using  the  connectives  that  and  whether. 
Ex, — It  is  fortunate  that  man  cannot  fore- 
see the  future,  (One  can  see  that  the 
second  clause  here  is  the  subject  by 
changing  the  order,  thus:  That  man  can- 
not foresee  the  future  is  fortunate. ) 

•  It  is  you  that  have  done  the  evil  deed. 
It  was  envy  that  moved  him.  Courage 
it  is  that  honors  the  hero.    It  is  God  who 


governs  all.  What  I  once  was,  I  will 
become  again.  It  is  contentment  of  the 
heart  that  each  should  strive  for. 

6.  Change  the  subject  clause  into  the 
predicate  of  the  principal  sentence.  Ex. 
— You  are  the  evil  doer. 

The  Adjective  Clause. 

The  Relative  Pronoun  and  Relative  Clause. 
FREDERICK   BARBAROSSA. 

The  first  Hohenstanfe  who  wore  the  crown 
of  the  German  Empire  was  the  Emperor  Con- 
rad. After  his  death,  the  princes  chose  Duke 
Frederick,  of  Swabia,  whom  all  Germany  wel- 
comed. Frederick  I.,  whom  the  Italians  called 
Barb^rossa,  on  account  of  his  red  beard,  de- 
served the  universal  confidence.  Against  evil 
doers  and  rebels,  who  sought  to  undermine  the 
welfare  of  the  empire,  he  was  terrihly  stern. 
But  toward  enemies  whose  repentance  showed 
itself  to  be  genuine,  he  always  proved  forgiv- 
ing. His  judgment,  whose  soundness  was 
acknowledgedt>7  all  his  contemporaries,  rarely 
deceived  him.  The  unreasonable  demands  of 
the  clergy,  whom  he  otherwise  treated  with  re- 
spect, he  resisted  emphatically.  The  great 
characters  of  former  times  were  his  delight. 
His  model  was  Charles  the  Great,  with  whose 
life  history  he  waswell  acquainted.  The  chief 
purpose  of  his  life,  toward  which  he  inces- 
santly strove,  was  the  si^bjection  of  Italy.  The 
expeditions  that  he  made  against  that  country 
were  six  in  number.  In  the  second  expedition, 
which  was  particularly  brilliant,  he  utterly 
destroyed  the  beautiful  city  of  Milan.  But 
the  defeat  at  Legnano,  whose  cause  was  the 
desertion  of  Henry  the  Lion,  destroyed  Fred- 
erick's brightest  hopes.  In  his  old  age,  he 
undertook  a  crusade,  from  which  he  did  not 
return.  He  found  his  death  in  the  river 
Seleph,  whose  foaming  flood  he  attempted  to 
swim  on  horseback.  The  German  people,  who 
were  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  death  of  their 
noblest  prince,  did  not  allow  him  long  to  re- 
main out  of  their  legends.  Song  and  legend 
have  placed  him  in  a  subterranean  castle  at 
Kyffb&user,  out  of  which  he  will  one  day  come 
as  ruler  .of  a  new  German  Empire. 

7.  Select  the  relative  clauses.  (Those 
connected  by  the  relative  pronouns  who 
and  which  are  set  off  by  commas.  Rela- 
tive clauses  connected  by  that  have  the 
force  of  limiting  adjectives  so  that  no 
commas  are  needed.) 


*  *When  Margaret  Puller  somewhat  con- 
descendingly remarked  to  Carlyle  that 
*she  accepted  the  universe.'  he  answered 
grimly:  *It  was  as  well  she  did.'  There 
is  a  mine  of  wisdom  in  this  curt  re- 
joinder. We  can  make  no  headway 
against  the  stream  of  universal  tendency; 
or  more  devoutly  stated,  unless  we  con- 
spire with  Providence,  all  our  educa- 
tional effort  must  prove  futile. — Miss 
Blow. 
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The  State  Superintendency. 

Illinois  ought  to  be  more  Interested 
this  year  in  the  personnel  of  the  officer 
who  is  to  perform  the  functions  of  state 
superintendent  of  schools  than  she  has 
ever  been  heretofore,  and  more  than  she 
is  likely  to  be,  we  fear.  The  need,  more 
pressing  than  any  other  in  education,  is 
more  competent  and  more  devoted  super- 
intendents of  instruction.  Men  and  wo- 
men are  discouragingly  numerous  in 
every  state  at  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  large  communities,  who 
forgot  long  ago  the  *  injunction  that 
it  was  their  first  duty  to  grow.  Take 
the   union   over,   the  country    or  grade 


teacher  does  his  work  better  than  the 
principal  or  superintendent;  better  when 
we  consider  what  the  principal  and  super- 
intendent ought  to  do  for  the  schools  in 
the  way  of  inspiration  and  guidance. 
Many  of  them  are  as  uninspiring  iTs  a 
hitching-post.  But  there  are  more  that 
are  awake  to  the  opportunities  for  use- 
fulness which  their  positions  offer,  and 
to  the  duties  they  impose,  than  there 
were  a  few  years  ago.  The  world  moves 
here  as  everywhere  else,  though  but 
slowly. 

The  country  is  especially  in  need  of 
educational  leaders  at  this  time.  A 
conviction  is  taking  shape  in  the  public 
mind  that  the  school  must  change 
its  emphasis  from  knowledge  to  char- 
acter. It  is  the  superintentent's  office 
to  give  direction  to  this  impulse.  He 
must  cease  to  be  a  mere  office  clerk 
and  become  an  affirmative,  directing 
force.  It  is  the  special  mission  of  the 
state  superintendent  to  give  inspiration 
and  guidance  to  the  superintendents 
in  narrower  fields.  The  times  demand 
that  he  have  the  knowledge,  the  expe- 
rience, and  the  spirit  that  fit  him  to  lead. 
The  fear  is,  however,  that  the  most  active 
and  attractive  solicitor  of  votes  will  be 
the  successful  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion, without  much  regard  to  his  fitness  for 
the  duties  of  the  office.  Alas,  that  the 
office  does  not  seek  the  man  instead  of 
the  man  the  office!  But  this  is  a  vain  re- 
gret; modern  republicans  do  not  en- 
courage such  methods.  The  necessity  is 
upon  us  for  the  best  qualified  men  to  en- 
ter the  arena  and  rustle  with  the  others 
for  the  privilege  of  serving  the  public. 


Unless  there  shall  be  a  marked  change 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  voters  before 
November,  the  republican  candidate  in 
Illinois  will  be  elected.  This  imposes 
upon  the  republican  nominating  conven- 
tion an  important  responsibility,  none 
the  less  important  because  this  conven- 
tion will  possibly  regard  it  as  the  least 
important  of  all  the  interests  of  the  state. 
The  other  interests  of  the  party  will  prob- 
ably determine  that  the  state  superinten- 
dent of  the  common  schools  must  be 
chosen,  primarily  because  of  his  geograph- 
ical location.  The  second  qualification 
will  be  the  extent  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  following  in  the  convention. 
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Several  gentlemen  from  different  parts 
of  the  state  have  signified  their  willing- 
ness to  be  nominated  by  the  republican 
state  convention.  Mr.  Freeman  of  Au- 
rora,  and  Mr.  Bayliss  of  Sterling,  are 
prominent  among  those  in  the  northern 
section.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  been  frequently 
mentioned,  but  we  have  no  information 
that  he  is  an  active  candidate.  Mr.  Ben- 
edict of  Danville;  Mr.  Shawhan,  of 
Champaign  and  Mr.  Brownlee,  also  of 
Champaign,  ar^  prominent  and  active 
candidates  from  the  central  zone.  Mr. 
Slade  of  East  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Inglis 
of  Carbondale  are  prominent  and  active 
candidates  in  the  southern  section.  [Just 
as  we  go  to  press,  we  hear  through  the 
Champaign  papers,  that  Mr.  Shawhan 
has.  withdrawn  from  the  contest.] 

Nearly  all  of  these  gentlemen  have 
been  pronounced  educational  men  for 
years,  and  have  discharged  important 
trusts,  either  for  the  state  or  for  large 
communities  in  the  state.  One  of  them 
has  been  state  superintendent,  and  two 
of  them  have  been  assistant  state  super- 
intendents.  It  is  not  the  office  of  The 
Journal  to  choose  from  among  these  men ; 
that  is  the  function  of  the  convention. 
But  it  is  desirable  that  the  man  among 
them  best  fitted  for  the  position  an 4 
most  nearly  meeting  the  requirements 
set  forth  above,  should  be  nominated. 
We  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  secure 
this  end  than  for  all  of  these  gentlemen 
who  are  serious  and  active  in  their  can- 
didacy to  meet  in  conference  and  agree 
upon  one  or  two  of  their  number  to  be 
.presented  to  the  convention.  We  feel 
sure  that  the  educational  forces  of  the 
party,  and  the  educational  journals  of 
the  state,  would  heartily  unite  in  sup- 
porting any  one  of  these  men  for  the 
nomination  who  might  be  thus  desig- 
nated. It  might  be  a  new  movement  in 
politics  for  the  candidates  to  unite  in 
nominating  one  of  their  number  for  the 
honors  of  a  nomination  by  their  party, 
but  each  of  these  gentlemen  has  a  greater 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  education 
than  in  his  own  personal  advancement. 
They  all  want  the  best  man  to  be  state 
superintenden  t . 

A  school  journal  that  does  not  suggest 
a  methed  for  accomplishing  what  it  pro- 
poses is  not  thought  to  perform  all  of 
the  functions  of  school  journalism.  That 
we  may  not  be  found  wanting  in  this  re- 


gard, we  refer  to  the  method  of  settle- 
ment of  a  kindred  question  among  the 
generals  of  the  Grecian  army  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  Each  general  was 
asked  to  write  two  names  of  generals 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  most  in 
the  war.  Each  wrote  his  own  name 
first,  and  that  of  Themistocles  second. 
And  so  the  last  became  first. 


]i«     S*    £Lm 


The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  is  to  be  held  at 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  6  to  13. 
The  Council  holds  its  session  July  6  to 
10,  and  the  General  Association  from 
10  to  13.  Since  the  association 
could  not  arrange  to  go  to  Duluth,  it  is 
well  that  Asbury  Park  has  been  selected. 
It  is  a  sea- side  resort  of  peculiar  attrac- 
tions, and  the  railroad  fares  and  hotel 
rates  are  attractive  also.  One  fare  for 
the  round  trip,  good  to  return  till  Sep- 
tember 1,  is  as  favorable  a  railroad  rate 
as  can  be  expected  for  a  meeting  of  this 
character. 

Of  course  the  program  will  be  a  good 
one.  It  always  is.  And  the  eastern 
woods  are  full  of  summer  schools  for 
those  who  have  no  time  or  Inclination  to 
rest  during  the  vacation  season.  If 
teachers  would  spend  their  vacations  in 
getting  into  closer  touch  with  the  world 
of  man  and  the  world  of  nature,  a|}d 
would  give  books  and  schools  a  pretty 
wide  berth,  it  would  be  better  for  them 
physically,  socially,  and,  we  believe,  ped- 
agogically. 


Ooncentration  of  Studies. 

This  is  the  modern  term  for  a  more 
perfect  organization  of  our  teaching  pro- 
cesses. An  organism  is  such  a  combina- 
tion of  activities  that  each  part  is  both 
means  and  end  to  every  other  part.  In 
ideal  human  society  and  largely  in  soci- 
ety as  it  exists,  each  works  for  all  and 
all  for  each.  The  advocates  of  concen- 
tration in  school  education  seek  so  to  or- 
ganize the  learning  processes  that  each 
will  throw  light  upon  all,  and  all  will 
help  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  each. 
Some  of  the  students  of  the  problem  are 
divided  in  opinion  among  themselves,  as 
to  what  shall  be  the  central  or  core  study 
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of  the  organism — one  group  advocatiag 
the  products  of  nature,  the  natural  sci- 
ences, and  '  another  preferring  the  pro- 
ducts of  man,  history  and  literature. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between 
man  and  nature  is  that  the  former  is 
moral  and  the  latter  is  non-moral.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  commanding  pur- 
pose of  school  education  is  to  prepare 
children  for  institutional  life — which 
is  moral  life  as  distinguished  from  life 
that  is  non-moral.  The  child  comes  into 
the  world  a  non-moral  bein^f.  Shall  he 
repeat  the  experience  of  the  race  and 
rise  into  the  conception  of  institutional 
life  by  first  learning  to  live  with  nature; 
or  shall  the  central  purpose  of  his  ele- 
mentary training  be  to  lead  him  first  to 
liye  with  man  in  institutions,  and  to 
come  into  a  knowledge  of  nature  inci- 
dentally and  as  another  means  to  moral 
life  ?  It  is  true  that  the  institutional 
world  is  the  last  and  highest  form  of  life 
on  this  planet.  Shall  the  child  in  his 
education  repeat  the  experience  of  the 
race,  or  shall  he  be  led  first  into  active 
sympathy  with  the  highest  and  best  that 
he  can  understand  in  the  moral  world, 
which  is  the  world  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self when  he  first  comes  to  consciousness? 
Primarily  man  lived  chiefly  with  nature, 
and  incidentally  with  his  fellow-man. 
The  animals  live  only  with  nature.  Now, 
man  lives  chiefly  in  the  human  world  of 
institutions,  and  only  incidentally  with 
nature. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  most  valu- 
able service  that  the  school  can  perform 
for  society  is  to  cultivate  the  child's 
moral  sense,  establish  in  his  mind  high 
ideals  of  conduct,  and  teach  him  to  think 
intelligently.  He  can  be  taught  to  think 
quite  as  effectively  under  the  lead  of  high 
ideals  of  conduct  as  by  the  study  of  non- 
moral  branches,  such  as  arithmetic  and 
language. 

We  print  in  this  number  an  intelligent 
essay  to  construct  a  course  of  study  I  hat 
places  institutional  life  at  the  center,  and 
studies  natural  life  and  the  forms  and 
processes  employed  in  social  life  inciden- 
tally. It  is  not  put  forward  as  the  final 
but  only  as  the  initial  word.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  intelligent  and 
growing  teachers  is  that  some  re-organi- 
zation of  the  school-work  is  needed  to 
accomplish  the  end  of  better  education 
for  citizenship.       But  most  teachers  are 


still  plodding  on  in  the  same  old  practice 
begotten  of  another  idea.  It  takes  so 
long  to  bring,  a  new  idea  forward  to  a 
place  of  leadership  in  controlling  the 
practices  of  men ! 


Becent  Educational  Literature. 

Probably  nothing  is  proving  more  help- 
ful to  teachers  and  superintendents  in 
directing  their  thoughts  and  practice  to- 
ward a  higher  standard  of  school-room 
work,  than  the  recent  publications  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  McMurry.  He  began  the  series 
with  a  little  volume  on  the  G-eneral 
Method  to  be  pursued  in  the  education  of 
children,  when  the  conscious  and  com- 
manding purpose  of  the  teacher  is  the 
development  of  character  as  the  final 
end  of  school  education.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  smaller  books  which 
present  the  specific  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  teaching  the  different  school 
branches,  with  this  end  of  character- 
building  still  prominently  in  view.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  booklet  of  one  hundred 
pages  giving  the  order  to  be  pursued, 
and  naming  the  material  to  be  used  in 
teaching  literature  and  history  in  the 
first  four  grades. 

The  second  book  of  this  special-method 
series  is  a  volume  of  two  hundred  pages 
containing  the  Pioneer  History  Stories  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  fourth-grade 
geography,  which  is  chiefly  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  sto- 
ries of  La  Salle,  Clark,  Marquette,  Henne- 
pin, Boone,  Robertson,  De  Soto,  Lincoln, 
and  Fremont,  are  intensely  interesting  to 
children  whose  tastes  have  not  already 
become  depraved,  and  they  are  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  both  historical  and  geo- 
graphical  material.  The  materials  of 
these  stories  are  supplied  by  such  writers 
as  Bancroft,  Parkman,  and  Roosevelt. 
This  new  addition  has  been  re-written 
with  the  view  of  adapting  the  style  to 
capable  children  of  the  fourth  grade. 
They  are  straight-forward,  unvarnished 
tales  of  real  life. 

The  third  volume  of  this  series,  now 
just  through  the  press,  gives  the  specific 
methods  of  teaching  geography  in  the 
fourth  grade.  It  is  in  this  grade  that 
the  children  are  first  introduced  to  a 
natural  and  systematic  method  of  learn- 
ing  geography.      This   study  considers 
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not. only  location,  but  what  is  going  on 
in  both  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man, 
in  the  places  that  are  studied.  The  Pio- 
neer History  Stories  and  the  Geography 
are  arranged  to  go  hand  in  hand,  thus 
tending  to  establish  the  habit  of  connect- 
ing the  history  of  any  region  with  its 
geography,  in  all  future  study. 

This  ^'Special  Method  in  Geography," 
breaks  away  from  the  stereotyped  method 
of  the  primary  and  common-school  text- 
books OD  this  branch,  now  in  general  use. 
It  takes  for  granted  that  the  natural  way 
for  a  child  to  learn  geography  is  to  be- 
gin with  the  study  of  the  region  in  which 
he  lives.  If  his  home  is  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  this  is  the  region  that  he 
should  first  know.  This  does  not  pre- 
clude a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  entire 
world,  and  the  place  of  his  own  home 
»  upon  it.  This  general  and  necessarily 
vague  conception  is  to  be  given  by  read- 
,  ing,  stories,  pictures,  maps,  etc.,  in  the 
grades  below  the  fourth. 

In  the  fourth  grade,  the  method  re- 
quires the  thorough  study  of  geograph- 
ical types.  The  types  selected  are  the 
Illinois  river,  the  coal  mine,  the  prairie, 
the  pineries,  corn  and  live  stock  in  Illi- 
nois, hard-wood  forests  in  Indiana,  trip 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  thirteen  other 
topics  embracing  the  principal  employ- 
ments and  geographical  types  of  the  Miss- 
issippi valley.  The  argument  for  this 
study  of  types  is,  that  it  gives  the  child 
the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  things  belonging  to  the 
same  classes  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
From  one,  thoroughly  known,  all  can  be 
easily  learned  by  comparison.  While 
the  book  suggests  a  radical  change  from 
the  method  commonly  pursued,  and, 
therefore,  will  not  be  immediately 
adopted  in  its  entirety  in  our  schools,  it 
will  be  found  of  great  value  to  every 
teacher,  for  its  hints  and  suggestions  that 
shall  tend  to  put  more  life  and  reality 
into  the  now  barren  text-book  study  so 
prevalent.  It  will  take  a  long  time  for 
the  school  to  adjust  its  processes  to  the 
prominence  of  the  idea  in  teaching  which 
these  books  insist  upon,  and  it  *4S  quite 
probable  that  the  ultimate  method  to  be 
agreed  upon  will  be  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  here  set  forth.  But  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  these  little  books 
are  a  distinct   step   in   the   direction    in 


which  educational  reforms  are  now  tend- 
ing. This  reform,  we  think,  can  be  de- 
fined in  a  short  sentence  as,  The  dfie  re- 
gwrd  to  both  form  and  content  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young. 


Form  and  Content. 

This  number  of  The  Journal  is  sent  to 
some  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  States 
who  are  not  on  our  subscription  list,  with 
the  invitation  to  read  it  with  sufficient 
care  to  become  acquainted  with  its  pur- 
pose and  method.  It  is  a  serious  effort 
to  encourage  those  who  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  continue  themselves  to  grow. 
The  duties  of  school-work,  as  generally 
pursued,  do  not  tend  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  teacher.  He  must  con- 
sciously seek  elsewhere  such  incitements, 
and  the  opportunities  for  the  largest 
growth  cluster  around  the  teaching  voca- 
tion. 

The  Journal  is  endeavoring  to  help  to 
turn  education  out  of  the  ruts  of  formal- 
ism, which  it  has  worn  so  deep.  But  we 
hope  that  its  position  will  not  be  misun- 
derstood. We  appreciate  the  great  value 
of  a  knowledge  of  forms.  There  is  no 
knowledge  of  anything  witliout  knowing 
its  form.  There  are  forms  in  which 
knowledge  of  every  kind  embodies  itself, 
and  which  is  not  knowledge  until  it  is  so 
embodied.  The  old  adage  that,  < 'if  one 
knows  a  thing  he  can  tell  it"  is  another 
way  of  expressing  (giving  form  to)  this 
truth.  Formal  teaching  emphasizes  the 
form  to  the  neglect  of  the  meaning  oi  the 
form.  When  a  child  is  learning  to  talk, 
it  does  not  consciously  distinguish  be- 
tween the  name  and  the  object.  It  sees 
an  object  and  asks  "What  is  it?"  and  is 
satisfied  with  the  name;  or  it  hears  a 
name  and  asks  ('What  is  it?"  and  is  sat- 
isfied with  the  meaning.  Name  and 
meaning — thing  and  word — are  different 
aspects,  so  to  speak,  of  the  one  item  of 
knowledge.  But  the  elementary  school, 
in  too  many  instances,  divorces  the 
form  from  the  meaning,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  child's  growth  in  knowledge. 
There  are  forms  of  language,  as  letter^ 
word,  sentence,  which  are  so  separated 
from  their  use  in  expressing  meaning 
that  children  spell,  write,  read,  memo- 
rize, parse,  analyze,   and   even  play   the 
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part  of  the  orator  or  elocutiooist,  with 
only  the  faintest  conception  of  the  meaa- 
iog  of  what  they  do.  So,  too,  In  manip- 
ulating figures  and  algebraic  symbols, 
and  in  drawing,  and  even  in  manual 
training.  Undoubtedly  in  primary 
schools,  certain  elementary  forms  must 
be  emphasized  more  than  that  other  as- 
pect which  we  call  meaning  or  content, 
until  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  vehicle  for 
his  ideas.  The  drill  upon  forme  is  a 
necessary  and  important  part  of  elemen- 
tary school  work.  But  our  contention 
is,  that  the  other  aspect  of  learning  which 
we  call  the  study  of  content  or  mean- 
ing, is  also  a  necessary  and  important 
part  of  elementary  school  worlc,  and  that 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  study  of 
the  child's  instinctive  processes  in  gain- 
ing knowledge  before  it  is  old  enough  to 
enter  school,  which  wilt  guide  us  in 
teaching  it  in  school.  We  believe,  too, 
that  the  emotional  and  moral  natures  of 
children  become  active  very  early,  and 
that  high  ideals  of  conduct,  if  not  high 
ideals  of  art,  may  accompany  the  team- 
ing of  forms.  For  this  reason,  The 
Journal  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
so-called  Herbartian  movement  in  this 
country,  which  seeks  to  shift  the  em- 
phasis from  formal  knowledge  to  charac- 
ter-building, by  furnishing  the  minds  of 
the  children  with  both  the  form  and  the 
content  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
nature  and  the  world  of  man,  in  which 
they  are  to  live.  We  support  this  move- 
ment, too,  because  it  seeks  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  common-school  teacher 
the  means  by  which  she  can  gather  both 
inspiration  and  guidance  in  trying  to 
make  this  change  of  emphasis.  The 
publications  of  Dr.  Chas.  A.  McMurry  and 
others  not  only  state  the  aims  of  educa- 
tion clearly  and  forcibly,  but  they  take 
the  teacher  by  the  hand,  and  show  her 
how  these  aims  may  be  realized.  We  are 
willing  to  have  it  understood,  therefore, 
that  Tns  Journai.  is  in  hearty  accord 
with  this  movement,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  so  long  as  it  works  with  its  present 
purpose  and  spirit.  We  have  no  more 
faith  in  an  ism,  as  the  final  word  in  edu- 
cation than  in  religion  or  politics — -which 
is  none  at  all;  but  we  believe  that  edu- 
cation must  now  give  more  conscious 
emphasis  to  the  great  purpose  for  which 
it  was  organized  in  the  first  place;  viz, 
the  development  of  character. 


Bageat  Andrew  B.  Drap*r. 

Through  the  kindness  of  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  we  are  able  to  present  our  readers 
with  an  excellent  picture  of  Hon.  A.  & 
Draper  who  has  recently  accepted  the  re- 
gency of  the  University  of  Illinois,  which 
was  formally  tendered  to  him  more  than 
a  month  ago. 

Mr  Draper  was  born  in  Otsego  county. 
New  York,  June  21,1848.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Albany  Academy  in  18C6, 
and  from  the  Albany  Law  Scbool,in  1871. 


He  was  appointed  by  President  Arthur 
a  member  of  the  Court  of  Commissioners 
of  Alabama  Claims;  and  in  1886, he  became 
state  superintendent  of  New  York.  For 
the  last  two  years,  he  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  schools  -!n  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
which  position  he  will  resign  at  the  close 
of  this  year. 

His  reply  to  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  which  he  accepts  the  position 
tendered  him,  is  a  very  excellent  docu- 
ment. We  regret  that  we  have  not  room 
to  give  it  in  full;  but  we  call  special  at- 
tention to  the  following  extracts  : 

M;  lliS<tatloii»  Id  training  and  mr  toMJ  In- 
eiperlecce  In  admlnUterlng  the  ftlfair*  of  s 
university  have  combined  to  arouse  sarioDS 
KpprehenalODa  En  in;  mind  ai  to  the  wlgdom  of 
your  choice.  I  should  h»Te  had  no  warrant 
for  seriously  thinking  at  soch  a  matter,  bul  tor 
the  reflection  that  your  board  mast  have  telt 
Its  responsibility  In  the  premises,  has  bad  full 
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time  to  learn  of  my  personal  characteristics, as 
well  as  whatever  work  I  have  performed  and 
of  sach  standing  as  I  have  attained  in  the  edu- 
cational affairs  of  the  country,  and  must  have 
given  the  fullest  consideration  to  the  question 
of  my  fitness  for  the  exalted  position  to  which 
you  have  called  me,  and  but  for  the  fact  that 
you  assure  me  that  your  action  is  approved  by 
the  deliberate  and  mature  opinion  of  each 
member  of  your  board.  In  view  of  all  this,  I 
have  felt  Justified  in  deferring  to  your  Judg- 
ment touching  that  phase  of  the  subject. 

*    *    * 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  advisable  that  a  state 
university  should  be  encumbered  with  %he 
management  of  industrial  enterprises,  except 
so  far  as  the  same  may  be  essential  to  educa- 
tional ends,  but  rather  that  it  should  continu- 
ally engage  in  scientific  research  and  experi- 
mentation, to  the  end  that  it  may  disseminate 
the  latest  scientific  information  bearing  upon 
the  employments  of  the  people.  Complete 
preparation  in  the  secondary  schools  must  be 
exacted,  in  order  that  the  tone  of  Its  scholar- 
ship shall  not  suffer,  and  to  make  sure  that  its 
operations  shall  not  be  clogged  by  the  pres- 
ence of  unprepared  material.  Aside  from  this, 
it  should  extend  a  welcome  and  give  greeting 
to  both  sexes  and  all  classes,  and  it  should 
train  for  manly  and  womanly  character,  for 
intellectual  power  and  versatility,  and  for 
influence  upon  and  success  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life. 

I  am  informed  that  you  sought  me  out  and 
have  tendered  me  the  great  honor  of  the  pres- 
idency of  your  university,  because  you  desired 
an  administrative  ofiBcer  who  had  had  some  ex- 
perience in  organizing  and  articulating  pub- 
lic educational  work,  and  because  I  had  to 
some  extent  become  representative  of  the 
views  and  tendencies  I  have  Just  indicated. 
Upon  this  basis,  acceptance  is  possible  if  I  can 
make  myself  feel  equal  to  the  responsibility 
which  is  involved.  The  uninterrupted  tenure 
of  ofiSce,  immunity  from  the  demoralizing  in- 
fluences of  recurring  political  contests  and  from 
the  exigencies  and  demands  of  partisan  poli- 
tics; your  assurance  of  support  in  the  selection 
of  instructors,  as  well  as  your  assurance  of 
support  to  the  faculty  in  all  matters  touching 
the  internal  organization  and  operations  on 
j;he  instruction  side  of  the  university  adminis- 
tration; and  the  entire  liberty  of  personal 
movements  which  you  accord  to  me  so  long  as 
the  university  prospers  and  reaches  forward 
to  the  attainment  of  its  ideals;  afford  a  broad 
opportunity  for  marked  success  and  for  the 
credit  and  honor  which  accompany  success  in 
great  enterprises,  or  for  conspicuous  and  la- 
mentable failure.  These  things  lend  attract- 
iveness to  the  exalted  position,  and  would 
challenge  the  best  and  highest  efforts  of  the 
most  ambitious. 

The  Cleveland  papers,  of  all  parties, 
speak  very  highly  of  Supt.  Draper's  work 
in  that  city;  and  the  school  director, 
Mr.  Sargent,  says  that  bis  successor 
must  be  ^*in  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  work  that  be  has  inaugurated." 


The  School  Bulletin  very  justly  says  : 

The  most  impressive  lesson  of  his  new  ap- 
pointment is  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
value  in  educationol  positions  of  executive 
ability. 

The  New  York  School  Journal  says: 

The  appointment  of  Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Illinois  State  Univer- 
sity will  strike  everybody  as  a  fitting  one;  he 
is  good  for  any  place.  Let  every  teacher  bear 
in  mind  that  he  showed  his  fitness  by  the  en- 
larged way  in  which  he  administered  the  office 
of  state  superintendent  of  schools. 

These  testimonies,  and  many  others 
might  be  a^ded^from  papers  in  the  states 
where  Mr.  Draper  has  done  his  educa- 
tional work,  will  justify  high  expectations 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  and  we  believe  that  those 
expectations  will  be  highest  in  the  minds 
of  such  as  know  Mr.  Draper  best.  Of 
one  thing  we  think  we  can  assure  him  at 
the  start;  he  will  meet  a  hearty  welcome 
and  earnest  co-operation  from  the  best 
educational  forces  of  the  state. 


The  Illinois  Normal  University  at  Nor- 
mal is  breaking  new  ground  this  year  in 
conducting  a  three  weeks'  institute,  in 
connection  with  the  last  three  weeks'  of 
the  school.  A  course  of  institute  lec- 
tures has  been  provided  to  accompany 
observation  lessons  on  the  regular  work 
in  progress.  There  is  no  charge  for 
tuition,  and  the  expenses  of  living  in 
Normal  are  within  easy  reach  of  most 
teachers.  Illinois  contains  at  least  one 
Normal  school  which  has  not  forgotten 
that  it  is  its  first  duty  to  grow. 


Prof.  Thomas  Metcalf. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  term  Prof.  Met- 
calf will  retire  from  the  position  he  has  so  long 
and  so  ably  filled  in  the  Illinois  Normal  Uni- 
versity. He  is  a  graduate  of  the  state  nor- 
mal school  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  as  are 
Messrs.  Moore,  Hewett,  Edwards,  and  Stet- 
son, all  of  whom  rendered  valuable  services  as 
instructors  in  the  institution  at  Normal,  III. 
All  of  those  men  were  pupils  of  Nicholas  Til- 
llnghast,  the  first  principal  of  the  school  at 
Bridgewater.  Prof.  Metcalf  has  taught  in  the 
Normal  University  thirty-two  years  consecu- 
tively; for  twelve  years  he  held  the  chair  of 
mathematics,  and  for  twenty  years  he  has 
been  principal  training  teacher.  His  admir- 
able qualities  of  manliness,  thoroughness, 
scholarship,  and  persistent  Industry  have  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  thousands  of  normal 
students,  by  whom  he  will  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  as  long  as  they  remember  any- 
thing. 
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The  Problem  of  SuperviBion. 

More  money  is  paid  for  the  supervision 
of  the  work  of  teachers  than  is  earned. 
There  are  not  a  few  cities  in  the  union 
in  which  the  principal  of  each  building 
does  little  or  no  teaching.  In  one  city 
of  which  the  writter  has  personal  knowl- 
edge, the  principal  of  a  school  in  which 
only  six  teachers  are  employed  spends 
all  of  his  time  in  supervision  (?)  and  re- 
ceives as  much  salary  as  any  two  of  the 
teachers. 

This  Journal  claims  to  be  devoted  to 
close  supervision  of  schools,  among  other 
things.  By  close  supervision,"  we  mean 
that  which  knows  both  the  pupil  and 
the  teacher — their  strength  and  their 
weakness — and  so  marshals  its  influ- 
ence as  to  stimulate  each  to  the  fullest 
development  of  his  powers  that  is  prac- 
ticable. 

Our  observation  favors  the  conclusion 
that  too  many  of  these  so-called  supervis- 
ors have  not  fitness  for  the  office. 
They  are  policemen  more  than  superin- 
tendents. When  the  children  are  in 
their  rooms,  they  kill  time  in  the  office. 
They  do  not  know,  in  any  sense  that 
makes  valuable  supervision  possible, 
either  the  teacher  or  the  pupil.  It  is 
not  because  they  are  lazy  and  indifferent, 
but  because  they  do  not  have  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  what  a  supervisor's 
duties  are,  and  are  often  wanting  in 
sympathy.  This  makes  even  adequate 
knowledge  ineffective.  A  supervisor 
must  be  helpful,  not  meddlesome  and 
obstructive.  Not  a  few  start  out  with 
the  intention  of  being  helpful,  but  soon 
find  that  they  are  considered  meddle- 
some and  obstructive  by  those  whom  they 
would  help.  If  they  are  sensitive  and 
not  torturingly  willful  or  conscientious, 
they  soon  conclude  that  it  is  not  their 
province  to  * 'reform  the  world,"  and  fall 
into  the  routine  of  general-purpose  men. 

Supervisors  are  first  born  and  then 
they  grow.  There  is.  In  many  cities, 
too    much    pecuniary   waste    in    school 


supervision,  where  each  principal  is  su- 
pervisor of  the  instruction  of  his  teach- 
ers. It  would  be  better  and  more 
economical,  in  many  cases,  if  supervisors 
were  appointed  because  of  their  fitness 
for  this  special  work,  and  if  principals 
taught  classes  when  they  were  not  per- 
forming police,  or  other  mechanical 
duties.  G.  P.  B. 


University  of  Chicag^o. 

The  hybrid  pronunciation  of  Latin  in 
vogue  in  so  many  high  schools  and  col- 
leges, is  the  excuse  for  this  article.  The 
writer  has  observed  the  points  noted  be- 
low, from  the  corrections  in  pronuncia- 
tion made  by  the  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity this  year;  and,  as  the  students 
come  from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  one  may  infer  that  the  faults 
are  quite  common. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  among 
some,  that  when  a  Latin  proper  name  is 
translated  into  English  it  should  still  re- 
tain the  Roman  pronunciation ;  as,  Callins 
should  be  pronounced  Ktlins,  and  occa- 
sionally such  is  heard  when  the  student 
first  enters  the  university.  Here,  too,  it 
might  be  said  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  how  Latin  phrases, 
when  quoted,  should  be  pronounced.  All 
agree  that  words  or  phrases  whicb  have 
become  common,  as,  cUma  maters  hahea$ 
corpus y  should  be  pronounced  as  English; 
but  that  is  as  far  as  they  agree.  Some 
insist  that  all  Latin  words,  phrases,  and 
quotations  should*  be  pronounced  as 
English.  Prof.  Hale  says  that  only  the 
most  common  should;  and  bethinks  it  alto- 
gether probable  that  in  a  few  years  the 
more  common  quotations  also  will  be 
given  the  Roman  pronunciation.  He 
thinks  that  the  only  reason  the  more 
common  words  are  pronounced  otherwise, 
is  from  the  false  idea  that  all  Latin 
should  be  pronounced  as  English.  But, 
as  we  have  been  in  a  transition  period, 
from    which    we   are    rapidly    emerging 
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towards  the  Roman  method,  he  thinks 
soon  the  quoted  phrases  will  sound  right 
when  pronounced  according  to  the  Ro- 
man method.  The  English  reading,  or 
better  pronouncing,  of  Latin  is  fast  dis- 
appearing; scarcely  one  strong  college  or 
university  in  ten  uses  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  proper 
time  to  learn  to  pronounce  Latin  words 
is  early  in  the  work.  The  teacher  must 
be  right  and  read  correctly,  nor  must  he 
let  a  single  mispronounced  word  go  un- 
corrected. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more 
common  points  noticed  this  year  in  the 
class-room.  The  tendency  to  mispro- 
nounce th^  as  the  th  in  Carthago^  which 
should  be  as  if  spelled  Cartage;  also  b 
before  sot  t  should  be  as  if  /?,  as,  urb8  as 
urps;  aubter  as  supter;  adsum  as  assum; 
sic  is  so  often  pronounced  as  if  the  i  were 
short.  Perhaps  u  is  more  often  mispro- 
nounced; as,  u  in  tributa;  the  student 
tends  to  give  it  the  sound  of  the  English 
u,  which  is  so  different.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  slight  the  sounds  of  I, 
fn,  n,  r,  and  so  often  the  penultimate  and 
ultimate  syllables  are  slighted. 

There  is  a  general  notion  that  a  vowel 
is  long  because  it  is  before  two  conso- 
nants, which  is  not  so,  but  we  know  that 
a  short  vowel  with  two  consonants  makes 
the  syllable  long,  because  the  time  it 
takes  to  pronounce  the  vowel  and  the 
two  consonants  is  equal  to  the  time  the 
long  vowel  requires.  We  know  that  it 
is  not  more  important  to  pronounce  a 
long  vowel  long  than  it  is  to  pronounce 
with  fullness  the  consonants,  as  the  Ro- 
mans did. 

Prof.  Hale  says,  inasmuch  as  the  long 
vowels  bring  out  the  rhythm  in  Latin, 
especially  in  poetry,  the  long  vowels 
should  not  only  be  marked  long  in  the 
first  and  second  years'  work,  but  that  he 
would  say  also  in  the  orations  of  Cicero 
and  the  first  book  of  Virgil,  so  that  the 
student  may  know  the  quantity  of  the 
vowels  at  sight  in  the  future. 

The  following  books  have  the  long 
vowels  marked:  Lnwe  &  Bedler's 
Caesar,  Drake's  Phaedus,  Rolfe's  Viri 
Bomse,  and  his  Nepos  to  be  issued  the 
coming  summer. 

Truly,  one  can  never  fully  appreciate 
the  rhythm  and  music  in  the  Latin 
language  ^ntil  he  pronounces  it  as  the 
Romans  did.  V.  R.  W. 


Northern  IllinoiB  Teachei«'  ABBOciation, 

The  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  meeting  at  Dixon, 
April  27,  28.  The  forenoon  of  Friday 
was  given  up  to  the  seven  sections,  meet- 
ing separately. 

The  Dixon  Telegraph  contains  an  ex- 
tended report  of  the  meetings,  from 
which  we  cull  a  few  paragraphs: 

'*By  noon  of  Friday  nearly  five  hundred 
teachers  from  all  sections  of  the  eorthern  por- 
tion of  the  state  had  assembled  in  Dixon  to 
discuss  the  most  important  phases  of  the  all- 
important  topic  of  education. 

**It  seemed  to  be  generally  conceded  that  it 
was  not  the  true  purpose  of  school  life  to 
make  the  pupil  the  repository  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  facts,  so  much  as  to  make  him  a  thinker 
and  a  worker.  That  the  routine  of  school  ed-. 
ucation  had  appealed  too  exclusively  to  the 
memory  and  the  reason,  and  had  tended  too 
little  to  the  proper  development  of  the  percep- 
tive and  imaginative  faculties  of  the  mind. 
That  the  text-books  might,  in  many  cases,  be 
with  profit  partially  discarded  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  ever-open  book  of  na- 
ture. 

''These  are  great  truths  which  are  gradually 
working  their  way  not  only  into  th&  minds  of 
the  educators  of  our  land,  but  are  being,  in  & 
measure  at  least,  felt  and  appreciated  by  the 
people  at  large.  The  remedy  for  the  compara- 
tive lne£Qciency  of  our  public  school  is  not  so 
difiScult  to  find  as  to  apply,  and  consists  partly 
at  least  in  employing  only  those  teachers  who 
are  qualified  by  nature  and  education  to  de- 
velop rather  than  to  cram  the  pupil,  and  to 
admit,  as  far  as  possible,  only  those  to  the 
profession  of  teachers  who  have  resolved  to 
make  it  a  life  work. 

*'On  Friday  evening,  Judge  John  D.  Crab- 
tree  welcomed  the  association  in  an  extempore 
address  which  was  well  received,  giving  just 
and  fitting  expression  to  the  universal  feeling 
of  warm  hospitality  felt  by  our  citizens  toward 
the  members  of  the  association,  individually 
and  collectively.  In  his  address  the  Judge 
took  occasion  to  emphasize  the  desire  and  ne- 
cessity of  a  state  normal  school  north  of  the 
Illinois  river,  somewhere  within  the  bounds  of 
a  district  which  pays  more  than  half  the  taxes 
of  the  state. 

**He  was  followed  by  Col.  Francis  W.Parker, 
principal  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
who  for  an  hour  held  the  audience  under  the 
spell  of  his  eloquence. 

**0n  Saturday  morning  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Frank  McMurry,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, on  Concentration,  called  forth  some  crit- 
icism from  Prof.  Jackman,  of  Englewood,  who 
led  the  discussion,  and  resulted  In  a  lively  in- 
terchange of  thought,  which  made  clear  that 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  and  the  study 
of  history  and  literature  were  co-relative  in 
Importance  In  the  development  of  harmonious 
character. 

''The  paper  of  Prof.  Bayliss,  of  Sterling,  was 
an  eminently  able  one  on  Specialization  of  In- 
struction In  the  Gram  mar-School  grades,  and 
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was  discassed  by  Profs.  Chase,  Parker,  and 
others,  and  defended  by  the  writer. 

**The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  paper  of  J.  T.  Bowles,  of  De  Kalb,  on 
the  Relation  of  Superintendent  and  Teacher 
Respectively  to  any  proposed  changes;  led  by 
Superintehdent  W.  W.  Wirt,  of  Sandwich." 

From  the  series  of  resolutions  we  take 
the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  there  is  a  great  and  grow- 
ing necessity  for  normal  and  professional  train- 
ing schools  In  the  state  of  Illinois. 

'* Resolved,  That  we  strongly  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  theoretical 
and  practical  pedagogics  in  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

^'Resolvedf  That  at  least  three  new  normal 
schools  should  be  established  in  different  parts 
of  the  state;  one  of  them  to  be  established  in 
Northern  Illinois." 


Editorial  Mention. 

T^ORTHY  OF  IMITATION. 

The  Streator  (111.)  board  of  education  has 
given  to  the  teachers  the  last  week  of  the 
school  year  for  a  teachers'  drill,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Supt.  J.  N.  Patrick.  Other  school 
boards  might  well  do  likewise;  and  many, 
doubtless^  would  do  so,  If  the  superintendents 
and  teachers  would  make  proper  application  to 
them.  We  learn  that  Supt.  Patrick  has  been 
re-elected  for  the  coming  year. 

The  New  York  legislature  has  enacted  a 
compulsory  education  law  which  evidently 
means  business.  Children  between  8  and  12 
must  attend  some  school  or  be  instructed  at 
home  during  the  entire  school  year.  From  12 
to  14  they  must  attend  school  eighty  days  each 
year,  and  between  14  and  16  they  must  attend 
school  unless  lawfully  and  regularly  employed. 
An  assistant  state  superintendent  is  employed 
at  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  year,  to  travel  over 
the  state  and  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  law 
is  violated. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Weldon,  of  Normal,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  schools  in  Pontiac, 
111.,  for  next  year.  Mr.  Combs,  the  present 
superintendent,  declined  to  be  a  candidate,  be- 
cause on  account  of  the  establishment  of  the 
township  high  school,  the  duties  Of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  city  schools  have  been  cur- 
tailed, and  the  salary  reduced.  The  Pontiac 
Sentinel  speaks  highly  of  Mr.  Combs's  work 
the  past  year,  and  says  he  would  have  been  re- 
elected, had  he  been  a  candidate. 

ST.  PAUL. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  high  school  and  city 
training  school  of  St.  Paul,  convinced  us  that 
the  reports  that  have  been  made  of  the  excel- 
lence of  these  schools  are  true.  There  is  no 
better  equipped  nor  better  taught  high  school 
in  the  west.  The  city  training  school  has 
caught  the  modern  spirit,  and  while  pressing 
forward  to  the  things  that  are  before  It,  does 
not  forget  to  keep  a  fast  hold  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  found  out.  These  schools  have  that 
opeuness  to  new  Impressions  so  essential  to 


progress  while  continuing  to  revolye  about  a 
fixed  center  of  gravity.  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  too  many  schools  that  they  have  room  but 
for  one  idea  at  a  time.         . 

Supt.  W.  A.  Mowry,  of  Salem,  Maas.,  after 
three  years'  service,  resigns  his  position.  In 
his  report  accompanying  his  resignation,  he 
says  that  he  has  been  * 'hampered  by  extremely 
conservative,  not  to  say  opposing,  elements  lo 
the  school  board,  and,  to  some  extent.  In  the 
city;  by  a  disposition,  often  manifested,  to  re- 
sist new  things,  to  prevent  development  and 
improvement;  by  such  diverse  elements  in  the 
school  board  as  to  prevent  that  united  senti- 
ment concerning  the  schools,  and  concerning 
the  work  of  the  superintendent,  which  alone 
can  produce  success."  Among  other  specific 
complaints,  he  says  that  not  unfreqnently 
teachers  have  been  chosen  when  he  '*had  not 
the  slightest  knowledge  that  such  teacher 
would  be  appointed."  How  many  other  saper- 
intendents  could  say  the  same  thing?  Why 
not  clothe  them  with  authority,  and  then  hold 
them  responsible? 


We  are  happy  to  make  the  announcement 
that  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College  is  this 
year  to  hold  summer  school  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  July,  the  unique  work  of  this 
institution  has  attracted  general  attention  in 
the  educational  world. 

A  course  of  lectures  is  to  be  given  by  each 
member  of  its  faculty.  Arrangements  have 
also  been  made  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
''Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Great  Literature,*^ 
by  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider,  the  director  of  the 
annual  ''Literary  School,"  which  has  been 
held  in  Chicago  each  Easter  week  for  the  past 
seven  years. 

Another  course  in  Field's  Science,  is  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  Charles  Scott,  who  has  earned  a 
most  enviable  reputation  by  his  work  in  public 
schools  in  St.  Paul,  made  famous  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  Dr.  Rice  in  the  Forum. 

Together  with  these,  there  will  two  coorses 
of  lessons  by  W.  W.  Speer  on  ♦•The  Psychologi- 
cal Method  of  Teaching  Fonn  and  Number,*^ 
to  children  in  the  kindergarten  and  lower 
grades  of  school  work.  Mr.  Speer  has  made 
for  many  years  the  study  of  the  "Psychology 
of  Mathematics"  a  specialty.  His  work  in  the 
Cook  County  Normal  and  Oakland  schools  of 
Chicago  has  fully  demonstrated  the  practical 
value  of  the  same. 

Aside  from  these  specialists,  each  member 
of  the  kindergarten  college  faculty  will  give  a 
course  of  lessons  as  taught  by  her  in  the  college. 

This  will  be  a  rare  opportunity  for  kinder- 
gar  tners  and  primary  teachers,  whose  school 
work  has  prevented  them  from  obtaining  the 
more  advanced  methods  and  ideas  of  kinder- 
garten training. 

There  will  be  a  class  specially  devoted  to 
such  studies  as  will  aid  kindergarten  training 
teachers  to  study  Into  the  more  recent  and  ar- 
tistic development  of  kindergarten  hand 
work. 

Each  day  there  will  be  a  play  circle  In  which 
all  are  invited  to  Join,  and  by  becoming  as  lit- 
tle children,  refresh  and  invigoribe  their  sym- 
pathy with  childhood. 
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Book  Koticet. 

The  School- Room  Quidb,  by  E.  V.  DeGraff, 
is  No.  7  of  Bardeen's  **  Standard  Teachers' 
Library."  The  book  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic for  some  years,  and  has  met  with  much  fa- 
vor. In  this  form,  It  can  be  obtained  for  50 
cents,  in  paper  cover,  although  it  is  a  well- 
printed  volume  of  396  pages.  It  is  full  of  prac- 
tical suggestions  to  teachers. 


Schillkr's  Mabia  Stuabt;  edited  with  intro- 
duction notes,  by  Lewis  A.  Bhoades,  Ph.D. 
D.  C.  Heath  &.  Co.,  publishers.  Price,  65 
cents. 

Schiller's  well-known  drama  is  here  repro- 
duced with  copious  biographical  and  historical 
notes,  and  Just  enough  assistance  in  the  way 
of  grammatical  jiotes  to  encourage  the  stu- 
dent of  classical  German,  without  leading  him 
to  rely  on  the  work  of  the  editor. 


Der  Rittmsisteb  yon  Alt-Rosek  von  Gus- 
TAV  Fbeytag.  Edited  by  Jas.  F.  Hatfield, 
Ph.D.  D.  C.  Heath  <feCo.,  publishers..  201 
pages.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  most  readable  German  prose  writer  is 
undoubtedly  Gustav  Freytag,  and  his  Almen 
series  of  historical  romances  are  among  his 
best  works.  This  work  is  a  part  of  that  series, 
and  furnishes  for  the  student  the  most  expres- 
sive German,  highl}^  entertaining  reading,  and 
historical  fact.  It  is  ably  edited  by  the  tal- 
ented professor  of  German  at  Evanston.. 


The  Werner  Co.,  of  Chicago,  publish  anun- 
rivaled  History  -of  the  World,  by  Israel  Smith 
Clare,  in  five  octavo  volumes,  of  about  500 
pages  each.  The  books  are  well  printed  on 
irood  paper,  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth. 
Vol.  I  treats  of  the  Ancient  Oriental  Nations; 
Vol.  II,  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  Vol.  Ill, 
of  Mediaeval  History;  Vol.  IV,  of  the  Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centu- 
ries; and  Vol.  V,  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  books  contain  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  accessible  form,  and  they  are  pretty 
fully  illustrated  by  appropriate  maps  and  pic- 
tures. 

The  Word  Buildeb;  by  A.  J.  Beitzel,  A.M., 

Supt.  of  the  public  schools  of  Cumberland 

county.  Pa.    Christopher  Sower  Company, 

publishers,  Philadelphia.     Square,  12  mo 

Cloth;    144  pages;    fully  illustrated.    Price 

25  cents. 

The  teacl^iag  in  this  book  begins  with  the 
simplest  words,  and,  in  a  series  of  progressive 
and  carefully  graded  lessons,  arranged  for 
comparisons  of  sound,  form,  and  meaning, 
carries  the  pupil  through  a  complete  course  of 
primary,  secondary,  and  grammar  grade  work 
in  spelling.*  Throughout  the  book  both  Roman 
and  script  types  are  used,  so  that  the  pupil  be- 
comes acquainted  with  both  printed  and  writ- 
ten forms. 


Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished. In  neat  form,  the  Report  on  Govern- 
mental Maps  for  Use  in  Schools;  65  pages, 
limp  cloth;  price  to  teachers,  30  cents.  This 
report  was  prepared  by  W.  M.  Davis,  G.  F. 
King  and  G.  L.  Collie,  a  sub-committee  of  the 
conference  appointed  by  the  famous'* Commit- 
tee of  Ten."  Few,  if  any,  teachers  in  the 
country  know  how  valuable  the  government 
maps  are,  and  how  readily  they  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  how  profitably  they  may  be  used  in 
the  schools.  This  book  gives  detailed  infor- 
mation on  these  points.  It  also  gives  a  great 
deal  of  direct  Information  on  geographical 
topics. 


FiBST  Steps  in  Algebra;  by  G.   A.  Went- 

worth.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston;  184  pages. 

This  beautiful  little  book  is  designed  for  the 
higher  classes  in  the  grammar  schools.  We 
have  read  It  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure;  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  author  has  chosen  the 
matter  to  be  presented,  with  excellent  Judg- 
ment, and  that  he  has  so  presented  it  that 
the  book  will  admirably  fulfill  the  special  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed.  We  are  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  it  will  be  far  more 
profitable  in  every  way,  for  the  older  pupils  in 
our  grammar  schools  to  study  the  matter  here 
presented  than  to  spend  their  time  over  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  so-called  **>  higher  "arithmetics. 


History  of  the  English  Language;  by  T. 

R.   Lounsbury.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.,   New 

York;  505  pages;  price  to  teachers,  $1.12. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  the 
author's  former  well-known  work.  Much  has 
been  added,  some  has  been  omitted,  and  nearly 
all  is  re-written.  The  book  consists  of  two 
parts:  The  first  occupying  about  one-third  of 
the  book,  gives  a  general  history  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  second  is  devoted  to  a  pretty  com- 
plete discussion  of  specific  changes.  Any 
teacher  who  wishes  to  be  well-informed  on  the 
points  of  grammar  so  much  discussed  in  some 
quarters,  will  do  better  to  read  this  book  stu- 
diously than  to  spend  his  time  over  the  wordy 
discussions.  The  appearance  of  the  book  is 
excellent,  and  it  has  a  very  complete  index. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  announce  that  they 
have  in  preparation  for  early  publication  a 
volume  entitled.  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriot- 
ism; or.  Historic  Incentives  to  Virtue  and  Good 
Citizenship;  in  prose  and  verse,  with  notes  by 
Gidn.  Henry  B.  Carrington,  U.S.A.,  LL.D., 
author  of  ''Battles  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," ''Patriotic  Reader,"  "Columbian  Selec- 
tions," "Crisis  Thoughts,"  etc.  The  special 
purpo.se  of  this  volume  is  to  illustrate  human 
history  as  a  unit,  and  to  show  from  literature 
that  the  principles,  laws,  and  experiences  of 
all  ages  have  a  common  basis  in  the  inculca- 
tion of  virtue  and  good  citizenship,  and  in  all 
;hat  inspires  patriotic  sentiment  and  love  of 
country.  The  book  has  been  especially  pre- 
pared to  furnish  schools  with  supplementary 
reading  that  shall  appeal  directly  to  American 
youth  in  the  interest  of  home  and  country,  and 
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its  timely  appearance,  when  so  much  is  being 
heard  of  the  cry,  '*Teach  patriotism,**  will  be 
awaited  with  much  interest. 


Inductivb  Pstchology,  prepared  by  Prof. 
E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  Winona  Normal 
School,  may  be  regarded  as  a  successful  and 
practical  introduction  to  the  chief  problems  of 
psychology.  The  inductive  method  of  ap- 
proaching psychological  topics  is  here  worked 
out  in  a  simple,  plain  manner,8uch  as  will  make 
the  subject  more  real  and  tangible  to  normal 
students  just  entering  upon  this  difficult 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  The  method 
used  is  illustrative,  leading  up  from  examples 
to  simple  inductions  which  are  tested  by  an 
appeal  to  further  examples  from  experience. 
This  method  is  a  good  one  for  beginners,  for 
it  throws  them  back  constantly  upon  their  ex- 
perience and  ability  to  think.  It  reveals  the 
workings  of  their  own  minds  and  avoids  that 
abstract  and  often  meaningless  jargon  which 
often  goes  under  the  name  of  psychology.  We 
regard  this  little  book  of  one  hundred  and  four 
pages  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  right 
method  of  entering  upon  psychological  study. 

Published  by  Jones  &  Kroeger,  Winona, 
Minnesota. 


PeriodicalB. 


The  Kindeboabten  Magazine  for  May  is 
devoted  largely  to  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel. 
Yearly  subscription,  $1.50.  Woman's  Temple, 
Chicago. 

Every  number  of  The  Gbntuby  is  filled  with 
articles  of  interest  to  all  intelligent  readers. 
In  charming  and  Instructive  illustrations,  this 
magazine  is  rivaled  by  but  few. 

The  AixAirricfor  June  is  an  unusually  good 
number.  The  article  on  "The  Scope  of  Nor- 
mal Schools,**  by  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  will  at- 
tract the  attention  of  teachers. 

The  Field  ajstd  School  Natubalist  is  pub- 
lished at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  at  50  cents  a  year, 
ten  numbers.  Teachers  interested  in  science- 
work  will  find  it  helpful  in  many  ways. 

LippiNC0TT*8  Magazine  comes  every  month 
filled  with  well-chosen  and  interesting  matter. 
The  excellent  character  and  moderate  price  of 
this  magazine  tend  to  make  it  a  favorite. 

St.  Nicholas,  the  favorite  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  seems  to  improve  with  every  issue,  if  such 
a  thing  were  possible.  One  wonders  at  the 
seemingly  endless  variety .  which  the  editors 
set  before  their  young  readers. 

The  Nobmal  Budget,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  pub- 
lished at  Wayne,  Nebraska,  is  a  clean,  newsy, 
eight-page  paper.  It  is  specially  devoted  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Normal  College,  but  has  con- 
siderable matter  of  general  interest. 

The  KINDRBGA.BTEN  News,  published  by  the 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  a 
magazine  of  much  interest  and  value  to  all 
who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  kinder- 
garten work.    Price,  50  cents  a  year. 


Habpbb*s  Magazine  for  June  contains 
eighty-five  illustrations.  '*The  City  of  Homes 
(Philadelphia),'*  and  Howells*s  "First  Visit  to 
New  England,'*  have  especial  interest.  There  is 
the  usual  number  of  interesting  short  stories. 

OuB  Dumb  Animals  has  something  in  every 
number  that  would  interest  the  children  of  al- 
most any  school.  But  interest  is  not  all;  chil- 
dren will  be  made  better  by  that  Interest 
Terms,  50  cents  a  year.  Address,  19  Milk  St, 
Boston. 

PopuLAB  Science  Monthly  for  June  will 
present  to  its  readers  a  varied  and  interesting 
table  of  contents.  The  articles  on  *'The  Eye 
as  an  Optical  Instrument,**  and  ''Astronomy 
^Mrith  an  Opera  Glass,'*  will  attract  a  certain 
class  of  readers. 

The  Nobth  American  Review  continues  to 
discuss  both  sides  of  questions  of  living  interest 
In  the  May  number  are  articles  on  the  silver 
question,  the  saloon  question,  the  woman 
question,  the  Catholic  question,  the  question 
of  aiding  the  poor,  and  others. 

Educational  Gbowth,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  ist 
new  paper  published  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  in  con- 
nection with  National  Normal  University.  It 
is  neat  in  appearance,  and  contains  eight  pages 
of  bright  and  instructive  reading  matter.  Sub- 
scription price,  50  cents  a  year. 

The  Beyibw  of  Reviews  tor  May,  contains 
an  extensive  list  of  educational,  scientific,  and 
philanthropic  conventions  and  summer  schools 
to  be  held  in  the  months  from  May  to  August 
The  articles  on  David  Dudley  Field,  and  Kos- 
suth,-will  be  found  to  be  very  interesting,  and 
attractive  as  well. 

m 

Education. — This  standard  magazine  for 
people  connected  with  schools  and  their  work, 
has  matter  of  great  interest  in  every  nomber. 
The  issue  for  May  has  a  racy  criticism  of  Dr. 
Rice,  by  the  author  of  the  ''Preston  Papers^'* 
which  will  attract  some  attention  and  afford 
some  amusement. 

The  Amebican  Joubnal  of  Politics  for  June 
closes  the  fourth  volume  of  this  magazine.  It 
contains  thirteen  well  written  articles  of  in- 
terest to  students  of  the  political  qnestions 
that  now  agitate  the  public  mind.  Two  of 
them  relate  to  the  question  of  public  schools. 
Published  at  114  Nassau  street.  New  York; 
$3.00  yearly. 

The  School  Review  for  May  has  articles  on 
secondary  schools  and  their  relation  to  the 
colleges,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  all  con- 
nected with  such  schools.  This  magazine 
treats  of  matters  of  special  value  to  those  en- 
ffaged  in  hiirher  education.  Prest.  Schnrman 
is  editor.  Published  at  Hamilton,  New  York. 
Subscription  81.50  per  year. 

The  Fobum  for  June  is  particularly  rich  in 
articles  pertaining  to  two  questions  which  are 
now  pre-eminently  attracting  attention,  viz: 
woman  suffrage,  and  the  labor  disturbances. 
Other  important  questions  receive  full  and 
oareful  treatment.  At  its  present  reduced 
price,  the  Fonim  ffives  a  wonderful  amount  of 
good  reading  for  very  little  money. 
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Cliild  Study. 

The  conflrress-  lor  the  promotion  of  child- 
study  met  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  May  35  and  26.  It  was  well 
attended  by  representative  teachers,  both  men 
and  women,  from  many  i^arts  of  the  state. 
The  meetings  were  ably  managed  by  Prof.  W. 
O.  Krohn,  of  the  State  University.  The  sev- 
eral meetings  were  presided  over  successively 
by  Ck>l.  Parker,  Supt.  Bright,  and  Supt. Carter. 

The  first  meeting  brought  to  a  focus  the 
question  whether  an  organization  for  child- 
study  is  desirable.  The  committee,  appointed 
to  perfect  the  plan  of  organization,  reported 
the  following  list  of  officers:  For  president. 
Col.  .Parker;  vice-presidents,  John  W.  Cook, 
Orville  T.  Bright,  and  Pres.  Everest.  An  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  five,  with  Prof.  Krohn  as 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  arrange  and  send 
out  plans  of  child-study,  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers. Prof.  McMurry,  of  the  State  University, 
was  appointed  secretary  and  treasurer.  A  fee 
of  fifty  cents  was  asked  from  those  desiring  to 
be  members. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  meetings  for  child- 
study,  in  conjunction  with  the  state  meeting 
at  Springfield,  and  at  the  district  sessions  of 
the  Southern,  Central,  and  Northern  associa- 
tions. 

The  papers  that  produced  the  strongest  Im- 
pression upon  the  teachers  assembled  were 
read  by  Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  of  Kankakee,  and 
by  Supt,  Frank  Hall,  of  Waukegan.  Dr.  Meyer 
had  an  able  discussion  of  the  dangers  of  over- 
pressure, and  of  harsh  or  inconsiderate  treat- 
ment in  schools,  especially  when  children  are 
over- worked  after  recovery  from  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria*  and  other  sicknesses.  Supt.  Hall 
read  a  remarkably  interesting  and  suggestive 
paper  on  observations  with  blind  children, 
drawing  some  very  pertinent  pedagogical  con- 
clusions. 

Several  other  strong  and  suggestive  papers 
were  read,  and  the  meetings  were  felt  to  mark 
a  distinct  advance  toward  a  more  sympathetic 
treatment  of  children.  One  of  the  best  signs 
of  progress  in  education  is  the  readiness  of 
psychologists  and  teachers  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  conduct  and  interests  of  children. 
Teachers  and  mothers  will  be  awakened  to  the 
observation  of  the  Individual  children  under 
their  charge,  and  thus  grow  into  closer  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation  of  their  needs. 

C.  A.  McMURRY. 


Editorial  Mention. 

Pekin,  111.,  has  voted  to  build  a  new  school 
house. 

Supt.  W.  W.  Stetson  has  been  re-elected  in 
Lewiston,  Me. 

Hon.  Alexander  Hogg  has  again  been  elected 
to  superintend  the  schoolsof  Ft. ^orth,  Texas. 

The  best  introduction  to  United  States  his- 
tory for  fourth-grade  pupils  that  has  ever  been 
published  is  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry's  Pioneer 
History  Stories  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  See 
advertisement  on  another  page. 


Clark  University,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  will 
hold  its  second  session  of  summer  school  July 
16-28. 

C.  B.'  Schiabach,  well  known  in  Central  Illi- 
nois, is  now  superintendent  of  Clinton  county, 
Iowa. 

Virginia  appropriates  $2,500  annually  for 
the  support  of  -"state  summer  and  normal 
schools." 

• 

Hewett's  Psychology  will  be  used  in  the  Pea- 
body  and  county  institutes  of  Tennessee  in 
1895.    So  says  the  Educaliqnal  Courant, 

It  is  said  that  Hon.  John  Wanamaker's  life 
is  insured  for  Sl,700,000.  We  do  not  wish  to 
make  anybody  as  rich  as  that,  when  we  die. 

Prof.  Arnold  Tompkins  will  spend  the  first 
week  in  June  giving  instruction  to  the  stu- 
dents at  Indiana  Normal  College,  Covington. 

Col.  Geo.  T.  Balch,  of  New  York,  is  dead. 
Col.  Balch  has  done  much  In  the  last  few  years 
to  promote  the  *'flag  movement'*  among  the 
schools. 

Prof.  John  Dewey  has  resigned  the  chair  of 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  to 
accept  a  similar  position  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry's  Special  Method  of 
Teaching  Geography  in  Third  and  Fourth 
Grades  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  books  ever 
published. 

Franklin  College,  Indiana,  will  '^celebrate" 
at  commencement  this  year,  in  honor  of  the 
completion  of  twenty-five  years*  service  of  its 
president.  Dr.  Stott. 

Miss  Linnle  Blair  Dunlap  will  give  instruc- 
tion in  primary  methods  at  the  summer  school 
conducted  by  Spicer  and  Greenwood,  July  9- 
August  17,  at  Joliet,  111. 

The  Sterling  Standard  says  that  Supt. 
Williamson,  of  Dixon,  Illinois,  has  resigmed 
his  position  to  become  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Northern  Illinois  Normal  School. 

During  the  school  year  1893-4,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.,  University  enrolled  students  from  39 
states  and  from  13  foreign  countries.  Califor- 
nia contributed  576  students,  and  Indiana,  28. 

Winchester  Normal  College,  Kentucky,  will 
have  a  gathering  of  old  students  and  their 
friends,  on  July  4,  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  its  fifteenth  year.  The  last  class  graduated 
on  May  18. 

Died  suddenly  In  Detroit,  April  15,  Hon.  Ira 
Mayhew,  aged  eighty  years.    For  a  long  time 
Mr.  Mayhew  has  been  well  known,  both  as  a 
teacher  and  manager  of  schools,  and  as  an  au 
thor  of  text-books. 

A  fidgety,  nervous  teacher  In  a  week  can  give 
sixty  plump,  healthy  children  the  fidgets,  and 
they,  too,  will  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
fully  developed  case  of  nervous  excitability. — 
Supt,  J.  M.  Chreenwood, 
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The  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Summer  School 
of  Methods  at  Bedford  City,  Va.,  June  25-July 
20,  will  be  a  remarkable  one.  A  beautiful  pro- 
gram and  prospectus  can  be  had  by  addressing 
S.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Peabody  Normal 
College,  Nashville,  says  **  The  membership  of 
the  college  has  grown  from  179  in  1887  to  560 
in  1802-3.  During  the  same  period,  the  fac- 
ulty has  Increased  from  12  to  27." 

The  Pioneer  History  Stories,  for  fourth  grade, 
by  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  is  Just  out.  See 
advertisement  on  another  page.  Price  for 
single  copy,  prepaid*,  is  50  cents.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
111. 

The  Chicago  club  of  Normal  alumni  and  stu- 
dents held  a  delightful  meeting  and  banquet, 
at  the  Hyde  Park  hotel,  on  the  evening  of  May 
10.  About  100  were  present,and  conversation, 
speeches,  and  recitations  filled  the  time  till  a 
late  hour. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry*s  Special  Method 
of  Teaching  Geography  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Grades,  is  the  latest  book  of  his  series 
on  special  method.  Send  25  cents  to  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  for  a 
copy. 

The  school  board  of  Harvard,  111.,  have  re- 
elected Mr.  C.  W.  Groves,  to  the  position  of 
superintendent  for  another  year,  and  he  has 
accepted.  Both  the  Independent  and  the  T^mes 
speak  in  very  high  terms  of  his  work  for  the 
past  year. 

Pres.  Hiram  Hadley  sends  to  The  Jourkal 
a  copy  of  the  program  of  exercises  of  com- 
mencement week  at  the  New  Mexico  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Las 
Cruces.  He  has  been  in  'charge  of  this  insti- 
tution since  its  organization. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  at 
Valparaiso,  is  making  many  improvements, 
and  will  be  prepared  to  do  more  and  better 
work  next  year,  than  ever  before.  This  year 
has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  notwith- 
standing the  <*hard  times.' 
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On  another  page  will  be  found  a  notice  of 
**Hawley"  Smith's  recent  lecture  trip,  with 
some  account  of  his  future  plans.  Mr.  Smith 
will  do  some  institute  work  this  summer;  he 
will  >ave  charge  of  pedagogy  and  reading  in 
Grundy  county.  111.,  during  the  second  week  in 
August. 

Take  notice  that  the  route  to  Asbury  Park 
tTiathe  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  railway, 
takes  passengers  through  the  famous  inter- 
national tunnel  at  Port  Huron,  and  down  the 
charming  Lehigh  valley.  The  equipment  of 
thie  road  is  first-class  in  every  respect,  as  we 
know  from  personal  experience. 

ThArik  of  U!  Beautiful,  correct  pictures  of 
the  World's  Fair  for  less  than  }i  cent  apiece. 
Why  should  they  not  be  in  every  district  uthool 
in  the  cotmtryT    See  our  ad. 


Bev.  H.  K.  Todd,  died  at  his  home  in  Wood- 
stock, III.,  on  May  9;  he  was  over  eighty  years 
of  age.  He  was  the  founder  of  **  Todd's  Sem- 
inary" for  boys,  in  that  town,  a  famous  school 
which  he  personally  conducted  for  many  years. 
Hundreds  of  successful  men  owe  their  success 
to  training  received  pnder  Mr.  Todd. 

It  will  be  of  Interest  to  teachers  of  geogra- 
phy to  know  that  Prof.  William  M.  Davis,  of 
Harvard  University,  has  published  a  list  of 
flreographical  lantern  slides,  systematically  ar- 
ranged for  illustrative  work.  Any  one  can 
procure  a  copy  by  sending  ten  cents  to  the 
Publication  Agent,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge', Mass. 

The  Weekly  Appeal,  Marysville,  Cal.,  ba^  a 
highly  complimentary  notice  of  Prof.  Wash- 
ington Wilson's  address  before  the  teachers' 
Institute  recently  held  in  that  city.  It  says: 
"His  address  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  session.  His  plain  talk  grew 
into  oratory,  and  that,  too,  without  apparent 
effort  on  his  part." 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  and  Pres.  Gilman,  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  recently  visited  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  They  speak 
very  highly  of  the  work  done  by  Prof.  Talbot, 
in  his  department.  Our  readers  will  doubtless 
remember  some  papers  by  Prof.  Talbot,  In  the 
early  numbers  of  this  volume  of  Thx  Public- 
School  JOUBITAL. 

Do  you  want  to  see  the  latest  thing  on  the 
Herbartian  method  of  teaching  geography  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grades?  Send  25  cents  to 
the  Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
III.,  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  McMurry's  last  book,  entitled. 
Special  Method  of  Teaching  Geography  in 
Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 

Prof.  Edward  Bangs,  who  has  so  long  and  so 
ably  filled  the  position  of  superintendent  at 
Fairbury,  111.,  has  been  chosen  principal  of 
the  new  township  high  school  about  to  be 
opened  in  Pontiac.  111.  Prof.  De  Butts,  of  the 
Odell  school,  will  be  associated  with  him.  With 
these  men  at  the  head,succe8s  may  be  expected. 

Commencement  exercises  at  the  Illinois  Nor- 
mal University,  occur  this  year  on  Thursday, 
June  21. 

At  Carbondale,  on  June  7,  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Nor- 
mal University  will  be  held. 

Miss  Theda  Geldemelster  has  had  charge  of 
the  training  work  at  Carbondale  this  year. 

DO  TOU  NEED  MONBT? 

We  have  territory  for  a  limited  number  of 
agents  to  work  for  subscriptions  for  Tbb  Pub- 
lic-School JouBNAL  during  the  annual  county 
institutes,and  shall  beglsd  to  hear  from  teach- 
ers who  are  not  afraid  to  work.  Write  os, 
stating  what  county  institute  you  can  attend, 
and  we  will  at  once  inform  you  whether  we  are 
supplied  in  that  county,  or  not.  A  number  of 
good  counties  In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Missouri  are  yet  unsupplled. 

Public- School  Publibhino  Co. 
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Major  J.  W.  Powell  has  resigned  his  ofBce 
as  director  of  the  U.  8.  geological  survey;  he 
will  remain  at  the  head  of  the  bureau  of  eth- 
nology. Prof.  Powell  was,  for  several  years, 
connected  with  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
•versity;  he  went  from  Normal  on  his  famous 
expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  canons 
of  the  Colorado. 

**  Comparisons  are  odious,"  but  it  will  do  us 
no  harm  to  think  a  little  on  the  comparison 
suggested  in  the  following  sentence,  clipped 
from  the  Normal  Instructor: 

**It  is  a  question  whether  our  educational 
papers  have  not  accomplished  more  toward 
raising  the  standards  of  the  teachers  during 
the  last  few  years  than  bur  Normal  schools." 

TAKE  NOTICE. 

We  have  received  remittances  for  The 
JouBNAii  from  Mayfleld  P.  O. ,  but  the  state  is 
not  given,  neither  is  the  name  of  the  sender. 
We  have  received  a  remittance,  also,  from 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  but  the  name  of  the  sender  is 
not  given.  If  these  parties  will  send  us  this 
additional  information  we  will  send  them  the 
receipt  that  Is  due  them. 

If  you  want  some  slate  blackboards,  write  to 
us  about  them.  They  are  pretty;  they  are  per- 
manent; in  the  long  run  they  are  cheap. 

Public-School  Pub.  Co. 

Dr.  James  H.  Hanson,  for  so  many  years 
principal  of  Waterville  Academy,  or  Cobum 
Classical  Institute,  died  an  Saturday,  April 
21.  He  was  almost  seventy-eight  years  old, 
and  yet  was  actively  engaged  in  teaching, 
having  been  with  his  classes  on  the  Monday 
before  his  death.  Dr.  Hanson  was  well  known 
to  teachers  and  students  in  preparatory 
schools  all  over  the  country,  by  his  excellent 
classical  text-books. 

KILLING  TWO  BIBD8  WITH  ONE  STONE. 

How  ?  By  getting  two  new  subscribers  for 
The  Public-School  Jouknal,  you  can  put 
the  best  teacher^s  Journal  in  America  into  the 
hands  of  two  of  your  friends,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  for  yourself  that  prince  among  the 
books  for  teachers,  Page*s  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice.   See  our  ad. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  ILLINOIS. 

Supt.  A.  S.  Draper  has  accepted  the  ofQce  of 
Regent.  Commencement  will  occur  June  6, 
Dr.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  will 
deliver  the  Baccalaureate  address,  on  Sunday, 
June  3;  Pres*t  Angell,  of  Ann  Arbor,  will  give 
the  address  on  commencement  day.  Prof. 
Frank  McMurry  made  a  trip  to  California  In 
May;  he  lectured  at  Stanford  CJniversity  while 
he  was  gone. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Public-School 
Bureau  is  assuming  large  proportions  at  pres- 
ent. Last  year  we  increased  our  business 
more  than  100  per  cent,  and  we  hope  to  do  bet- 
ter this  year.  When  superintendents  and 
school  boards  give  us  a  chance  to  select  their 
candidates,  we  give  the  matter  close  personal 
attention,  and  we  are  willing  to  be  held,  in  a 
reasonable  degree,  responsible  for  the  result. 


Oeorge  F.  James  has  been  chosen  professor 
of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  New  York, 
to  succeed  Dr.  Jerome  Allen.  Mr<  James  was 
born  in  186*7,  at  Normal,  111.;  he  is  a  brother 
of  Prof.  £.  J.  James  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  fitted  for  college  at  Normal  and 
at  Evanston,  and  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  1886.  He  took  post-gradu- 
ate work  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  in  Germany  and 
France.  He  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  in 
October  next. 

Among  all  the  books  and  albums  containing 
views  of  the  **  World's  Fair,"  we  challenge  a 
comparison  of  any,  with  those  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Panorama  which  we  advertise  in  the 
proper  place.  These  pictures  are  strikingly 
correct, — ^they  are  strikingly  beautiful.  There 
are  more  than  300  pictures  in  all,  bound  up  in 
four  numbers;  and  they  eost  but  15  cents  for 
one  number,  or  50  cents  for  all. 

DeGarmo's  Language  Work  Below  the  High 
School,  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of 
schools.  It  is  a  well  worked  out  method  of 
teaching  language  by  the  process  of  induction. 
It  has  few  definitions  and  rules,  and  therefore 
is  not  well  adapted  to  machine  teaching;  but 
as  a  means  of  learning  the  English  language 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  it.  It  gives  equal 
att-ention  to  composition  and  grammar,  and  be- 
gins the  lessons  in  the  third  grade.  Send  for 
sample  copies  to  the  Public-School  Publishing 
Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE   TEAB. 

You  want  a  flag  for  your  school  house  for  the 
closing  days  of  the  year,  and  you  can  buy  one 
of  first  rate  quality  for  less  money  from  the 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  of  Bloomington, 
111.,  than  from  the  manufacturer.  We  deal  in 
first-class  goods  only.  We  give  more  and  bet- 
ter school  Journal  for  the  money  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
follow  the  same  rule  in  our  supply  department. 

• 

CAN  IT  BE  TRUE? 

Can  it  be  that  what  the  principal  of  the 
Worcester  classical  high  school  says  concern- 
ing the  difficulty  in  getting  the  pupils  of  the 
city  schools  to  think,  is  true?  He  is  quoted  as 
saying,  in  a  public  address,  that  city  pupils 
not  only  do  not  think,  but  that  they  shrink 
from  the  effort  as  from  something  strange  and 
unusual.  But  the  reverse  is  true,  he  says,  of 
country-bred  boys  and  girls.  They  are  not 
barren  of  ideas,  he  declares.  When  they  do 
any  work,  they  incline  to  do  original  rather 
than  imitative  work. — P&putar  Educator. 

If  any  teacher  of  literature  in  a  high-school 
desires  a  copy  of  Prof.  B.  D.  Jones's  ** Ethical 
Element  in  Literature,"  for  examination,  and 
he  will  write  us,  enclosing  25  cents — half  the 
regular  price  of  the  book — we  will  send  him  a 
copy  post-paid.  The  book  contains  an  inter- 
pretation of  In  Memoriam^  with  extracts,  and 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  in  full,  with  notes. 
Many  of  our  best  high-schools  have  used  it  as 
a  text-book  with  their  classess,  and  we  have 
heard  nothing  but  commendation  from  any  of 
them. 
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Like  hot  cakes.  That  is  the  way  McMarry's 
Special  Method  and  Pioneer  History  Stories  are 
selling.  Let  the  Rood  work  go  on;  It  not  only 
pleases  the  author  and  the  publishers,  but  we 
have  abundant  evidence  that  it  pleases  the 
buyers  and  readers,  too. 

A  correspondent  asks  us  to  say*Mn  what  way 
we  are  unwilling  to  subscribe  fully  to  Miss 
Loveridge's  words  about  corporal  punish- 
ment,'* in  the  May  Journal..  Briefly,  we  do 
not  believe  that  corporal  punishment  is  neces- 
sarily and  always  wrong,  brutal,  cruel,  or  un- 
just. We  believe  that  there  are  cases  when  it 
is  proper,  and  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  offenders.  We  do  not  care  to  ar- 
gue the  case,  here  and  now,  but  we  have  rea- 
sons for  this  belief  satisfactory  to  ourselves; 
these  reasons  are  derived  from  experience,  ob- 
servatioii.  and  our  own  calm  judgment. 

IS' BILL  CRANKY? 

Bill  Nye  says :  **  A  man  may  use  a  wart  on 
the  back  of  his  neck  for  a  collar  button;  ride 
on  the  back  coach  of  a  railroad  train  to  save 
interest  on  his  money  until  the  conductor 
comes  around;  stop  his  watch  nights  to  save 
the  wear  and  tear;  leave  his  T  or  *t*  without 
a  dot  or  cross  to  save  ink;  pasture  his  mother's 
grave  to  save  corn;  but  a  man  of  this  kind  is  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar  compared  to  the  fel- 
low who  will  take  this  journal  two,  three,  or 
four  months,  and,  when  asked  to  pay  for  it, 
put  it  in  the  oflBce  and  have  it  marked 
'refused.'  " 

GHICAOO  teachers'  EXAMINATION. 

The  examination  of  persons  who  desire  po- 
sitions in  the  Chicago  schools  will  be  held  July 
3,  in  the  West  Division  high-school  building, 
corner  Ogden  avenue  and  Congress  street,  be- 
ginning at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  Grade  teachers  will 
be  examined  in  mathematics  through  plane  ge- 
ometry; in  physics,  botany,zoology,astronomy, 
physiology,  geography,  physical  geoirraphy, 
history  of  United  States  and  Modern  Europe, 
and  the  English  language.  Candidates  for 
any  position  must  hold  the  certificate  required 
for  it,  and  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age.  A 
large  number  of  new  teachers  are  employed 
every  year  in  this  city. 

You  don't  have  to  take  our  word  for  the 
good  qaallty  of  Dobbins'  Electric  Soap.  Just 
get  one  bar  of  your  grocer,  and  let  It  tell  you 
its  own  story  next  Monday,  and  be  governed 
by  that,  good  or  bad.  Remember  Dobbins' 
Electric. 

A  map  of  the  heavens,  suited  to  every  day  in 
the  year,  for  50  cents. 

The  New  Script  Reading  Chart  is  on  an  en- 
tirely new  plan,  having  twenty  pages  of  solid 
script  matter,  such  as  primary  teachers  are 
now  putting  on  the  blackboard  at  a  great  ex- 
pense of  time.  The  advantage  of  the  chart 
over  the  blackboard  is  that  when  the  teacher 
comes  to  review  the  previous  lessons  she  has 
the  matter  all  at  hand,  and  as  the  review  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  work  of  little  chil- 
dren the  chart  accomplishes  what  no  other 
means  can.    See  ad.;  agents  wanted. 


In  The  Journal  for  May,  page  517,  Mr. 
Daugherty  makes  an  offer  of  $2.00  to  th«  boy 
or  girl  who  shall  send  him,  by  the  first  of  June, 
the  best  description  of  a  fish.  He  now  au- 
thorizes us  to  say  that  his  offer  holds  good  till 
July  first.  But  he  adds:  **No  papers  will  be 
received  that  do  not  show  that  the  contestant 
has  handled  the  fish.  I  do  not  want  descrip- 
tions that  have  been  written  without  the  fish 
in  hand.  My  object  was  to  get  the  children 
to  handle  and  see  the  fish.«  Some  papers  I 
have  received  do  not  show  that  the  child  has 
touched  the  fish.  I  think  there  should  be  at 
least  four  hundred  pupils  in  Illinois  that  can 
write  up  the  fish.' 


tf 


A  new  edition  of  that  dellghtfuHittle  book. 
Pioneer  History  Stories,  by  Dr.  C.A.McMurry, 
is  now  ready.    See  ad.  and  book  table. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  said  nothioR  re 
specting  delinquent  subscribers.  With  a  large 
majority  of  our  subscribers,  we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  say  anything  but  **  Thank  you."  And 
yet  we  have  some  hundreds  of  delinquents,  to 
whom  we  have  been  sending,  of  late,  cards  In- 
viting them  to  pay  up.  Many  have  done  so, 
promptly  and  politely,  often  with  words  of 
commendation.  But  with  some,  it  is  qaite 
otherwise;  puprile  excuses  are  returned,  such 
as  '*I  did  not  subscribe;"  "I  expected  yon 
would  stop  The  Journal  when  my  time  was 
out;"  **  I  did  not  get  all  the  numbers;"  I  told 
your  agent  to  stop  it,"  or  '*I  refused  to  take 
it  from  th^  postofflce,"  etc.  Some  even  charge 
us  with  a  deliberate  purpose  to  swindle  them. 

Now,  If  any  of  these  people,  or  any  others 
who  might  be  disposed  to  write  similarly, 
should  see, these  lines,  we  hope  they  will  note 
carefully  what  we  say.  The  publishers  of 
The  Journal  will  deal  fairly  with  all;  we 
may  make  mistakes,  but  we  will  correct  them 
cheerfully  when  they  are  brought  to  our  no- 
tice. No  Journal  will  be  sent  after  a  request 
to  stop  it  is  received  at  the  offljee^  provided  ar^ 
rearages  are  paid.  The  Journal  is  continued 
to  all  subscribers  who  do  not  order  It  stopped. 
Subscribers  can  always  receive  missing  nnm- 
bers,  if  they  notify  us  promptly.  These  are 
our  rules;  they  are  found  in  every  Journal; 
they  are  legal;  we  think  they  are  right. 

REWARE  or    OINTMENTS    FOR    CATARRH    THAT 
CONTAIN  MERCURY, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of 
smell  and  completely  derange  the  whole  sys- 
tem when  entering  it  through  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. Such  articles  should  never  be  used  ex- 
cept on  prescriptions  from  reputable  physi- 
cians, as  the  damage  they  will  do  Is  tenfold  to 
the  good  you  can  possibly  derive  from  them. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J. 
Cheney  A  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  contains  no  mercnry, 
and  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon 
the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
In  buying  Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get 
the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally,  and  made 
in  Toledo,  O.,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  A  Co.  Testi- 
monials free.  Sold  by  druggists;  price,  75 
cents  per  bottle. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  good  ediUon, 
for  50  cents,  or  for  nothing.    See  our  ad. 
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For  Brain-Workers,  th«  Weak  and  Debilitated. 

horsford's 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 


Is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  re- 
lieying  Meptal  and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and 
where  the  system  has  become  debilitated  by 
disease,  It  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Wilaon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 
'*!  have  used  it  as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  over- 
worked men,  with  satisfactory  results." 


Deseriptivs  Pamphlet  Free. 

BUMFORD  CHEMICAIi  WORKS, 

ProTldenoe,  R.  I. 


BEWARE  Of  SUBSTITUTES  and  IMITATIONS. 


A  First  Course  in  Science.- 

Bt  Paor.  Josv  F.  Woodbull.  A  brief,  ttaoroDgb,  aod 
pncUcAl  coane  Id  Hi^ht.  Each  stodent  does  his  own 
experiments  and  his  own  thinking.  I.  Book  of  Bx' 
periments,  OS  pp.,  8to,  paper;  teachers*  price.  50  cto. ; 
postage,  5  cts.  If.  Text  Book.  19mo,  cloth;  teachers' 
price,  05  cts.:  postaee,  5cts.  III.  Box  of  Apparatus, 
11.50  net;  postage,  S  cts. 

For  TecicKers  Only. 

Natural  History  Lessons. 

Bt  Gko.  a.  Black  and  Kathlbbm  Gabtsb.  For  children 
of  from  seven  years  up.    13mo,  96  pp. ;  bj  mail,  66  cts. 

Nature  Study  for  the  Common 

Schools. 

Bt  W.  B.  Jackmav.  Qaestloos  arranged  by  the  season, 
on  most  of  the  natural  sciences;  to  be  answered  by  ob- 
servation.   19mo,  448  pp. ;  by  mail,  Si. 90. 

Oovemmental  Maps. 

For  Qse  in  schools.  Report  of  Messrs.  Uayis,  King  t^ 
Collie.  Tells  how  to  get  them  cheap  (often  free) .  which 
to  get,  and  how  to  use  them.  l9mo,  limp  cloth;  by 
maTl,i4cto. 

HENRY  HOLT  A  CO.,  Il«w  York. 


SPECIAL  WORK 

WITH 

SCHOOL  BOARDS 
AND  LIBRARIES 
FOR  TEACHERS 

Baloh  Bros.*  36  Bloomfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Daring  vacation  or 
permanently. 

HighePt  endorse- 
ments of  oor  foremost 
edocators. 


Exceptional 
ments. 


induce 


The  bulletin  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  N.E.A.,  to  be  he!d  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
July  6  to  13,  has  Just  been  issued  (May  29),  and 
copies  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  S.  Sherin, 
secretary,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

The  program  is  a  very  attractive  one,  and 
immense.  It  seems  as  If  it  contains  the  names 
of  most  of  the  prom4nent  '^educators"  In  the 
United  States,  and  a  large  number  of  those  not 
known  to  fame.  The  national  council  will  be 
held  July  6-10.  The  members  of  the  N.E.A. 
will  pay  full  fare  to  Asbury  Park,  and  take  a 
certificate  from  the  agent  from  whom  they  pur- 
chase the  ticket.  They  will  be  returned  free. 
At  least  this  is  the  assurance  of  the  officers, 
although  the  Western  roads  have  not  yet  said 
so  officially. 

Persons  intending  to  attend  these  very  im- 
portant and  interesting  meetings  should  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  make  up  traveling  parties,  and 
negotiate  with  railroad  officers  for  their  trans- 
portation. 

MABBT  THIS  eiRL — SOMEBODY! 

•  •     •         k 

Mr.  Editor: — I  stained  a  blue  silk  dress 
with  lemon  Juice;  what  will  restore  the  color? 
I  am  making  lots  of  money  selling  the  Climax 
Dish  Washer.  Have  not  made  less  than  $10  any 
day  I  worked.  Every. family  want  a  dish 
washer,  and  pay  $5  quickly  when  they  see  the 
dishes  washed  and  dried  perfectly  in  one  min- 
iite.  I  generally  sell  at  every  house.  It  is 
easy  selling  what  every  family  wants  to  buy. 
I  sell  as  many  washers  as  my  brother,  and  be 
is  an  old  salesman.      I  will  clear  $3,000  this 


#year.  By  addressing  J.  H.  Nolen,  60  West 
Third  avenue,  Columbus,  O.,  anyone  can  get 
particulars  about  the  dish  washer,  and  can  do 
as  well  as  I  am  doing. 

Talk  about  hard  times;  you  can  soon  pay  off 
a  mortgage,  when  making  $10  a  day,  if  you 
will  only  vxtrk.  And  why  won*t  people  try, 
when  they  have  such  good  opportunities? 

Maggib  R. 

HTDB  park's  NBW  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Dedication  exercises  for  the  new  Hyde  Park, 
Chicago,  high  school,  were  held  May  18  at  the 
new  building  at  Fifty-seventh  street  and  Kim- 
bark  avenue. 

The  building  Is  believed  to  be  the  finest 
equipped  of  any  in  the  United  States, and  with 
but  two  exceptions  Is  thd  largest  school  build- 
ing in  the  West.  Prof.  Sloan,  of  Princeton 
College,  who  Inspected  it  recently,  pronounced 
it  far  ahead  of  anything  in  Its  line  that  the 
E^st  has  produced.  The  exterior,  though 
plain,  is  not  wholly  unattractive  and  impresses 
.  one  with  .a  sense  of  solidity.  It  is  of  pressed 
brick  with  gray  stone  trimming.  It  has  a 
frontage  oil  Klmbark  avenue  of  330  feet, which 
runs  back  to  a  depth  of  110  feet.  The  struc- 
ture is  three  stories  in  height,  and  the' base- 
ment is  sufficiently  high  to  make  it  adaptable 
to  school  purposes.  The  class-rooms  and  reel-, 
tatlon  rooms  are  all  admirably  lighted, and  the 
building  throughout  is  trimmed  In  Georgia 
pine.  The  system  of  ventilation  may  almost 
be  pronounced  perfect,  and  the  heating  appli- 
ances are  of  the  most  approved  patterns. 
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For  the  relief  and  cure  of  a  cold  in  the  head 
there  Is  more  potency  in  Ely's  Cream  Balm 
than  in  anything  else  it  is  possible  to  prescribe. 
This  preparation  has  for  years  past  been  mak- 
ing a  brilliant  success  as  a  remedy  for  cold  in 
the  head,  catarrh,  and  hay  fever.  Used  in  the 
'initial  stages  of  these  complaints,  Cream  Balm 
prevents  any  serious  development  of  the  symp- 
toms,  while  almost  numberless  cases  are  on 
record  of  radical  cures  of  chronic  catarrh  and 
hay  fever  after  all  other  treatments  have 
proved  of  no  avail, 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Drawing  Teachers*  Association  was  held  at  the 
State  Normal  School,Milwaukee,Wis.,May  3,4, 
and  5,  the  president,  Miss  Ada  M.  Laughlin,  of 
St.  Paul,  in  the  chair.  The  papers  were  able 
and  well  read,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  discus- 
sion. It  is  gratifying  to  note  how  friendly  an 
alliance  has  been  formed  between  the  kinder- 
gartens, the  teachers  of  form-study  and  draw- 
ing, and  of  manual  training.  The  key-note  of  . 
the  convention, the  thought  of  interdependence, 
was  first  struck  by  the  president  in  her  open- 
ing address,  who  characterized  those  present 
as  ** friends  in  council  drawn  hither  by  a  com- 
mon impulse,  inspired  by  the  same  desire  for 
self-improvement  and  longing  for  more  light./' 
Addresses  were  made  by  prominent  leaders  of 
thought,  and  by  others  less  experienced  whose 
papers  gave  proof  of  ability  for  leadership. 
Some  of  the  speakers  were  Prof.  Gabriel  Bam- 
berger, Miss  J.  C.  Locke,  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  Mrs.  Putnam.  Mrs.  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins, 
Mrs.    Bloomfield,    Mr.     Zimmerman,     Misses 


Hofer,  Payne,  Weaver,  Tlntchell,  Douglass* 
Holbrook,  and  Silke. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  L.  L.  Summers,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Kent,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Magee,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Aurora,  111.,  during  the  Easter  va- 
cation of  1895. 

The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  is  one  of  our 
leading  engineering  colleges,  and  is  especially 
fortunate  In  its  thoroughly  modern  equipment 
and  plan  of  instruction. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  teachers,  with  all  necessary  record 
books  of  every  kind,  of  the  best  quality,  and 
on  the  best  terms.  When  you  want  anything 
of  the  kind,  be  sure  to  write  to  The  Public- 
School  Publishing  Company. 

A  TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT 

Is  frequently  the  result  of  contemplation  of  a 
summer  outing  and  where  it  should  be  spent, 
and  if  properly  followed  it  will  lead  to  your 
taking  a  train  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  from 
the  Grand  Central  passenger  station,  Chicago, 
for  Lake  Villa,  Antioch,  Burlington,  Mukwo- 
nago,  Waukesha,  Waupaca,  Ashland,  or  some 
other  equally  popular  resort,  where  rest,  en- 
joyment, recreation,  and  sport  are  to  be  had  in 
all  their  plenitude.  For  descriptive  pamphlet, 
"Along  the  Line,"  write  to  James  C.  Pond, 
general  passenger  agent,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SUCCESSFUL  NEW  BOOKS. 


NORTON'S  HEART  OF  OAK  BOOKS. 

A  series  of  literary  readers  in  five  volumes,  comprising  an  ample  selection  of  the  literature 
which  is  the  common  inheritance  of  the  whole  English-speaking  race.  It  fs  composed  mainly  of 
the  reading  which  has  been  familiar  to  past  generations,  and  which  has  become  part  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  race.  The  series  is  intended  to  give  to  every  child  some  knowledge  of 
the  best  contents  of  the  noble  treasury  of  English  literature,  to  make  him  a  sharer  in  the  thought 
and  memories  of  his  race,  and  to  cultivate  his  imagination  as  well  as  his  intelligence.  Pros- 
pectus sent  free.' 

ATWOOn^S  COMPLETE  GRADED  ARITHMETIC. 

In  two  parts.  These  books  present  a  carefully  graded  course  in  Arithmetic,  covering  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grade.  They  are  a  departure  from  the  stereotyped  text-book,  in  that 
they  present  the  work  on  an  entirely  new  plan  and  arrangement,  and  omit  much  commonplace 
theory  usually  found  in  arithmetics.  The  work  is  planned  for  the  teacher  in  every  respect,  be- 
ing divided  into  grades  instead  of  into  topics.  There  is  abundance  of  work  to  develop  skill  In 
the  fundamental  processes  and  to  secure  the  greatest  intellectual  power.  Each  lesson  has  its 
review  as  well  as  its  new  work;  no  supplementary  work  is  needed,  thus  saving  much  labor  for 
the  pupil. 

H  YDE '  S  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Book  I.    Book  II.  Advanced  Lkssoks. 

Phenomenally  successful  books;  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by  thousands  of  teachers,  and  con- 
stantly meeting  with  yet  greater  successes.  Already  adopted  by  five  states,  scores  of  counties, 
and  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns.    The  testimony,  whenever  used,  is  that  the  results  are  far 

better  than  with  books  used  before. 

« 

G.  S.  Albee,  Stata  Normal  School,  O$hko»h,  Wit.:    So  far  as  we  b&ve  need  Hyde's,  it  has  be«ii  the  beat  book  of 
tbe  kind  that  w«*  bare  evei^  used,  or  tbat  has  come  tinderonr  iit)tlce. 


Boaton. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  Yorlc. 


C  In  lea  go- 
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THE   AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  NORMAL   METHODS. 


SUMMER   SCHOOIiS    1894. 


The  Eabtbbn  School  will  be  held  at  the  New  Manaal  Training  High 
School  Building,  Providence,  R.  L,  July  17th  to  August  3d  (inclusive). 

The  Western  School  will  be  held  at  the  Pavilion  of  the  Manhattan 
Beach  Hotel,  Windsor  Park,  Chicago,  111.,  August  7th  to  24th  (inclusive). 

Full  corps  of  abl«  Instructors,  Lscturers,  and  Tsschsrs 
in  ssch  Dspsrtmsnt.     ^ 

Courses  of  instruction  include  Vocal  Music,  Pianoforte,  Writing,  and 
Physical  Culture.  New  features  of  special  interest  and  practical  value. 
Special  post-graduate  course  in  Vocal  Music  and  in  methods  of  direcMfng 
and  teaching  the  same. 

Applications  for  membership  should  be  made  at  once. 
Correspondence  may  be  addressed  to 

Mb.  Robert  Fobesman,  262-264 Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 

Secretary  of  the  Western  School. 

Or  tO'MB.  Fbakk  D.  Beattys,  31  East  17th  street.  New  York,N.  Y,, 

Secretary  of  the  Eastern  School. 

Or  to  Mb.  Albbbt  A.  Silveb,  Jb.,  Business  Manager,  110-112  BoylstoiT 

Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


V  **  V  ,-  V-  .••  V  v^-i- 


^    ,-   ,'    ,"    V-     -'    -' 


TO  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

MEETING. 

The  Pennsylvania  lines  is  the  shortest  and 
most  interesting  route,  Chicago  to  Asbury 
Park.  Bxcursioii  tickets  at  about  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip,  plus  $2.00,  which  goes  to  the 
association,  will  be  sold  to  all  applicants  July 
7,  8,  and  9,  good  to  return  until  July  16,  but  by 
depositing  them  with  the  Joint  agency  at  As- 
bury Park  on  or  before  July  13,  the  return 
limit  will  be  extended  until  September  1,  1894. 
This  arrangement  will  give  ample  time  for  side 
trips  and  visits  to  other  Eastern  points. 

From  Chicago,  solid  vestibuled  trains  run 
over  the  Pennsylvania  lines  without  change  to 
Philadelphia,  transfer  is  not  necessary  at  that 
point,  as  trains  for  Asbury  Park  depart  from 
the  handsome  new  Pennsylvania  station  on 
Broad  street  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where 
all  trains  over  these  lines  arrive  from  Chicago. 

Parties  of  teachers  or  families  and  friends 
desiring  to  travel  together,  may  make  special 
arrangements  for  transportation  and  Pullman 
accommodations.  Through  sleeping  car  ac- 
commodations for  any  train  can  be  secured  in 
advance  by  calling  upon  or  addressing  by  let- 
ter or  telegram,  H.  R.  Dering,  Asst.  Gen.Pass. 
Agt.  Penna.  Lines,  No.  248  South  Clark  street, 
Chicago. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Pioneer  History  Sto- 
ries is  already  in  demand.  Several  of  the 
leading  superintendents  of  Illinois  have  al- 
ready sent  in  large  orders.  They  are  especially 
suited  to  the  children  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

—5 


PBOFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT 

During  the  summer,  or  permanently,  organiz- 
ing "History  Clubs"  and  supplying  the  mem- 
bers with  Clare's  great  History  of  the  World. 
Salary  or  commission.  Address,  University 
Literary  Bureau,  Normal,  III.      Lock  box  620. 

QUEEB. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  the  author  of  the  Forum 
articles,  is  traveling  over  the  country,  telling 
the  teachers  "how  to  do  it,"  for  the  sum 
of  $75  per  lecture.  When  he  limited  him- 
self in  those  articles  to  the  discussion  of 
topics  within  the  range  of  the  observa- 
tion and  experience  of  all  intelligent  citi- 
zens, he  wrote  some  very  helpful  crit- 
icisms. When  he  undertook  to  act  as  educa- 
tional expert  in  interpreting  the  meaning  and 
value  of  the  processes  which  he  saw  in  the 
schools,  his  efforts  were,  generally,  a  signal 
failure.  He  showed  that  he  had  studied  his 
subject  only  from  the  outside.  He  is  now  lec- 
turing on  the  recitation.  Much  of  the  address 
is  a  report  of  a  recitation,  or  of  recitations, 
which  he  had  observed  in  Germany.  This  id 
worth  telling.  A  prominent  but  somewhat 
eccentric  superintendent  has  written  him, 
praising  this  effort,  and  copies  of  this  letter 
are  sent  to  many  educational  centers  in  the 
country,  to  induce  them  to  pay  975  and  ex- 
penses for  the  "treat." 

Why  is  it  that  teaching  is  the  only  business 
in  the  country  about  which  the  less  a  man 
knows  the  more  of  an  expert  he  is  supposed  to 
be?    Is  it  because  the  notion  prevails  that  "the 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 


COUNCIL  OF  MOTHERS  AND 

SCHOOL  or  PEDAGOGY 

Will  be  held  ander  the  aosplcesof  the 

Chleago  KicidepgaPten  College, 

FROM  JULY  12  TO  81.  INCLU8l¥i. 

The  Branches  taught  wlH'be  the  Philosophic  Study  of  Froebel,  Theory  of  Education,  also 
the  Gifts,  Occupations,  and  Games  of  the  Kindergarten,  together  with  Music,  Physical  Cnltore, 
Critical  Study  of  English,  Great  Literature,  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  Science,  and  Mathematics. 

Instbuctors.— Elizabeth  Harrison,  Harriet  J.  Niel,  Martha  Fleming,  Denton  J.  Snider, 
Charles  B.  Scott,  Emma  A.  Beebe,  Grace  Fulmer,  Eleanor  Smith,  Ruth  Morris  Kersey,  William 
W.  Speer. 

Tuition. — For  four  branches,  $12.00;  additional  branches,  $3.00  each. 

For  circulars,  address 

KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE,  lo  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 


teacher  Is  born,**  and  does  not  have  to  grow? 
Athene  was  born  full  grown,  it  is  true,  but 
from  the  brain  of  Zeus. 

De  Garmo's  Tales  of  Troy  Is  a  book  of  ster- 
ling merit.  It  is  winning  Its  way  in  all  direc- 
tions. We  have  received  orders  recently  from 
different  states  on  the  borders  of  both  oceans. 
Copies  for  examination  sent  to  teachers  for 
half-price — that  Is,  for  25  cents.  In  cloth;  for 
10  cents,  in  paper,  if  cash  accompanies  the 
order. 

The  Northern  Paciflc  Railroad  Company  is- 
sue *'lndianland  and  Wonderland,"  as  their 
tourist  book  for  1894.  They  truthfully  say 
that  It  "is  instructive,  entertaining,  valuable, 
artistic,  and  worth  reading  for  itself."  Any 
earnest  teacher  of  geography  can  get  material 


enough  out  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting 
book  to  entertain  and  Instruct  a  class  for 
weeks,  in  the  most  effective  manner.  A  large 
part  of  the  book  Is  devoted  to  Yellowstone 
Park,  but  Alaska,  Puget  Sound,  and  the 
mountain  regions,  are  beautifully  described  and 
richly  Illustrated.  A  letter  containing  six 
cents  in  stamps,  addressed  to  C.  8.  Fee,  G.  P. 
and  T.  A.,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  will  bring  the 
book  free  to  any  address. 

Has  your  school  a  good  wall  map  of  yonr 
state?  If  not.  It  is  lacking  a  very  important 
piece  of  school  apparatus.  The  Publfc-School 
Publishing  Company  can  send  you  a  good  map 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  or  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring states,  for  a  very  reasonable  price.  If 
you  have  not  a  state  map,  write  to  us  to-dcty. 


THE  FOLLOWING  NUMBERS  OF  THE 

EivERSiDE  Literature  Series 

HAVE  BEEN    ADOPTED   FOR  USB  IN   THE 

Public  Schools  of  Chicago.    111. 


No.  K.    The   Riverside   Primer    and  Reader 

(Special  Number),  Ist  Grade 

No8.  47, 48.  Fables  and  Polk-Stories,  ad  and  3d  Grades 
Na  99.    Hawthorne's    Little   Daflydowndilly 

and  Other  Stories,  4th  Grade 

No.  50.  flana  Anderson's  Stories.  Part  II.,  4th  Grade 
No.  09.    John  Fiske's  War  of  Independence 

(Doable  Number),  5th  Grade 

Nob.  7,  8,  9.    Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from 

New  England  History,  5th  Grade 

No.  11.    Lonsfellow's  Children's  Hoar,   and 

Other  Poems,         ...  6th  Grade 

No.  37.    Chnrles  Dudley  Warner's  A  Hunting 

of  the  Deer,  nnd  Other  Papers,  0th  Grade 


No.  33.    Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Part  II.,       ....  Othiirade 

No.   6.    Holmes'sGrandmother's  Story  of  Ran- 
ker Hill  Battle,  and  Other  Poems.         7ih  Grad« 

No.  28.    Burroaghs's  Birds  and  Bees,  7th  Grade 

No.  15.    Lowell's  Under  the  Oid    Elm,    and 

other  Poems,  7Ui  Grade 

No.    1.    Longfellow's  Evangeline,  8th  and  0th  Grade 

No.   4.    Whittler's   Snowbound,   AmooR  the 

Hills,  and  Songs  of  Labor.       8th  and  0th  Grade 

No.  18.    Hawthome'9  Wonder-Book.   PartIL, 

8th  and  0th  Grade 


ReSTUlAi'  Slnjple  Namb«ra,  paper  covera.  Iff  Cents,  net. 

Combinations  of  two  and  three  nnmbera  of  the  Rlvemlde  Literature  Serlea  are  alao  bonnd  In  cloth 

covers,  at  40,  45,  and  ffO  Cents,  net. 

HouGHTOK,  Mifflin  &  Co.  are  the  only  authorized  publishers  of  the  wotks  of  Lonmrf^Uow,  Whittler,  Holmes. 
Bmerson.  Lowell,  Thoreaa,  and  Hawthorne,  All  editions  which  lack  the  imprint  or  auihoriKation  of  Houghton* 
Mifflin  <t  Co.  are  issued  without  the  consent  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  authors  or  their  heirs. 

A  descriptive  circular  givinq  the  table  of  contentt  of  each  of  the  62  regular  numbers  and  12  extra  numbers  of  the 
Overside  Litfrature  Series  will  oe  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


HOUGHTON.  MIFFLiN  &  CO. 


Boston:  4  Park  St. 


Chicago:  28  Lakeside  Building. 


New  York:  xi  B.  17th  St. 
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Lessons  in  psychology 


By  J.  P.   GORDT,  Ph.D. 


**I  consider  Gordy's  Psychology  the  best  work  of  its  kind  now  in  print. " — Supt. 
Xi.  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

*<Gordy's  Psychology  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  teacher.  It  may 
be  read  with  profit  by  every  teacher  o(  whatever  experience. " — Richard  G.  Boone, 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 

« 

**It  shows  on  every  page  the  careful  habits  of  reading  and  thinking  that  distin- 
guish its  author."— Dr.  W.  T.  Harris. 

**Gordy*s  Psychology  has  a  freshness  and  intelligibleness  that  make  it  very  use- 
ful to  beginners." — Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns,  University  of  Wisconsin 


Price.  $1.25  Postpaid.    Special  Rates  to  Teachers. 


-ADDRESS' 


OHIO  PUBLISHING  CO ,  Athens,  Ohio. 


YOU  WANT  IT. 

We  hare  received  several  copies  of  EdtLca- 
tAonal  Papers  by  lUinois  Science  Teacherg  for 
distribution.  We  will  send  a  copy  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  Ave  cents  in  stamps. 

At  the  convocation  of  tlie  University  of  Chi- 
cago, on  April  3,  Prest.  Harper  spoke  as  fol- 
lows concerniDg'  the  **  Summer  Quarter." 
Teachers  will  do  well  to  read  his  words  care- 
fully: *'When  next  we  meet  in  convocation, 
the  most  serious  experiment  of  the  University 
will  have  begun,  the  summer  quarter.  The 
provisibn  for  this  quarter  of  the  year's  work 
has  been  made  full  and  complete.  During  the 
twelve  weeks,  two  hundred  distinct  courses  of 
Instruction  will  be  offered  in  thirty  depart- 
ments. The  number  of  instructors  during  the 
summer  quarter  will  be  over  eighty.  The  sal- 
aries of  the  quarter  will  be  more  than  $60,000. 
The  experiment  is  undertaken  in  no  half- 
hearted way.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
that  great  constituency  upon  which  the  future 
of  the  country  is  so  dependent,  the  constitu- 
ency of  teachers,  will  find  it  possible  and  think 
it  desirable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
leges thus  proffered.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  work  will  not  be  the  work  of  a  sum- 
mer school.  The  regulations  of  the  University 
will  be  carried  out.  The  life  of  the  Univer- 
sity, with  its  libraries  and  laboratories  will  be 
enjoyed.  I  know  of  no  one  who  does  not  think 
that  the  experiment  is  worth  trying.  If  we 
look  about  us  and  measure  the  needs  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  teachers;  if  we  look  again 


and  note  the  needs  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
preachers;  if  we  stop  to  ask  ourselves  why 
thousands  of  students  in  our  many  institutions 
find  it  necessary  to  rest  twelve  or  fifteen  weeks 
when  the  business  man  and  the  professional 
man  is  able  to  secure  a  respite  of  only  two  or 
three  weeks,  I  think  we  will  agree  that  the  ex- 
periment ought  to  succeed.  The  long  vacation 
so  far  as  the  student  is  concerned,  is  more  in- 
jurious than  beneficial.  Let  th^re  be  four  or 
six  weeks  of  real  holiday,  and  let  the  student 
spend  the  remaining  six  weeks  of  the  twelve 
in  work,  and  within  a  short  period  he  has  a 
year  of  his  life  saved.  I  may  be  in  error;  if  so, 
time  will  show  it.  Meanwhile,  let  us  wait  the 
Issne  of  the  experiment.*' 

Building  and  loan  associations  have  recently 
taken  a  very  prominent  place  among  the  busi- 
ness activities  of  our  city  of  Bloomington,  Illi- 
nois. For  further  information  on  this  point, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  advertisements  on  3d 
page  of  cover.  When  corresponding  with  any 
of  these  associations  don^tfail  to  mention  The 
Public-School  Joubnal. 

Pickard's  History  of  Political  Parties  is  one 
of  the  most  helpful '  books  for  supplementary 
work  with  classes  in  United  States  history  or 
civil  government.  It  gives  very  valuable  in- 
formation that  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere, 
in  a  condensed  but  interesting  form.  Each 
pupil  should  have  a  copy  for  frequent  consul- 
tation. Reduced  terms  are  offered  on  quanti- 
ties for  use  in  classes. 
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William  Hawley  Smith. 

Mr.  William  Hawley  Smith  has  Just  closed  a 
most  successful  tour  with  '*Bill  Nye."  Mr. 
Smith  read  half  the  Joint  program  with  Mr. 
Nye,  and  the  * 'combination"  proved  a  tre- 
mendous **hiV*  from  the  first.  They  opened 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  a  crowded  house,  and 
in  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities  their  re- 
ception was  equally  generous  and  enthusiastic, 
while  in  the  West  and  South  they  did  an  im- 
mense business.  Their  tour  included  the  lead- 
ing cities  in  this  country,  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  and  wherever  they  appeared  Mr.  Smith 
won  instant  recognition  as  an  artist  of  the 
highest  class.  He  was  a  favorite  with  all  their 
audiences,  the  season  through,  and  it  was  the 
general  verdict  that  the  combination  was  one 
of  the  strongest  ever  made  with  Mr.  Nye, 
though  he  has  heretofore  had  with  him  such 
Justly  celebrated  men  as  James  Whltcomb 
Riley  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Burbank.  Thus,  in  a 
single  season,  Mr.  Smith  has  secured  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  pleasing  entertainers  upon  the  American 
platform;  and  he  is  now  fairly  launched  upon 
a  career  which  we  have  for  years  known  he 
was  specially  fitted  to  fill. 


Next  season,  Mr.  Nye  will  not  be  on  the 
platform,  as  he  is  going  to  make  a  tour  around 
the  world,  for  rest  and  recreation  the  comlnir 
year;  but  Mr.  Smith  will  continue  the  work  ha 
has  so  successfully  been  doing  the  past  sea- 
son. 

The  Bedpath  Lecture  Bureau,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  will  have  entire  charge  of  his  engage- 
ments in  the  Eastern  states,  and  the  Educa- 
tional Lecture  Bureau,  of  Peoria,  III.,  will 
manage  and  arrange  for  his  Western  and 
Southern  business.  As  we  know  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  now  wish,  more  than  ever, 
to  hear  Mr.  Smith,  we  have  given  the  address 
of  his  managers,  as  above.  By  writing  them 
you  can  learn  full  particulars  regarding  dates 
and  terms;  and  we  are  assured  that,  though 
Mr.  Smith  is  now  in  great  demand,  the  bureau 
is  able  to  make  such  prices  for  his  appearance 
that  even  many  of  the  smaller  towns  can  afford 
to  have  him  come  for  them.  Whatever  city  or 
town  secures  him  for  an  entertainment,  those 
who  hear  him  will  always  be  glad  that  they 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him.  By 
all  means,  have  the  author  of  "The  Evolution 
of  Dodd"  with  you  for  an  evening,  if  you  can 
get  him  to  come. 


Books  for  Institutes  f  Summer  Schools 

McMURRY'S  GENERAL  METHOD  is  one  of  the  best  books  before  the 
public  for  pedagogical  study.    Price,  7S  cents;  discount  for  quantities. 


Special  Method  In  Geooraphu. 


Bu  Charles  fl.  McMurrQ.  Ph.  D. 


Pioneer  fllstoru  Stories. 

Of  tht  Mississippi  ValltQ. 


This  is  the  tl^rd  number  of  the  series  of  booklets  by 
this  author,  on  the  special  method  to  be  pursued  in  teach- 
ing each  of  the  common  school  branches  in  the  lower 
grades.  It  is  designed  to  outline  and  illustrate  a  plan  for 
the  study  of  Geography,  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
school  life,  that  shall  make  this  study  thoroughly  instruc- 
tiTe  and  stimulating  to  children. 

The  first  chapter  outlines  a  plan  for  the  study  of 
Home  Geography  in  the  Third  Grade.  In  the  Fourth 
Qrade.the  aim  is  to  make  the  chUdren  acquainted  with  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

The  method  by  which  this  is  done  reveals  the  method 
of  all  subsequent  geographical  teact  t  consists  of  a 

series  of  studies  of  geographical  types.    Twenty  diflerent 
topics  are  treated  in  this  little  volume  of  one  hundred 
pages,  most  of  them  in  outline,  but  some  of  them  ezhaus- 
tively.    The  Pioneer  History  Stories  have  their  location 
^n  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  are  intended  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  this  geographical  study.    Thoughtful  teachers 
will  find  this  little  book  suggestive'  and  iupplrinc;,  and 
they  will  discover  in  it,  and  the  other  books  of  the  series, 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  theory  that  the  school  should 
consciously  work  for  the  development  of  character. 
Prlc«  by  mall,  prepaid,  as  cants. 
Large  numbers  of  these  books  have  been  already  sold, 
through  the  press.    A  liberal  discount  is  allowed  for  orders 


By  Db.  Chablbs  A.  McMubbt,  Ps.  D. 

This  is  a  revised  and  improved  edition  of  the  storiee 
published  by  Dr.  McMurry  two  years  ago.  It  contains 
thirteen  diflerent  stories  of  the  period  from  the  l>e^niiinf 
of  the  explorations  of  LaSalle  to  those  of  Fremont.  The 
adventures  of  LaSalle.  Gteorge  Rogers  Clark,  Marquette 
and  Joliet,  Hennepin,  Daniel  Boone,  Roberteon^  DeSoto. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Fremont  and  Lincoln,  are  charmingly 
told  and  with  a  view  to  awakening  an  intereat  in  a  mora 
thorough  ahd  connected  study  of  our  country's  history. 
The  theory  of  the  author  is: 

1.  That  children  shonld  begin  history  as  soon  as  tbey 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  adventures  of  thaae 
pioneers. 

S.  That  thrilling  biographies  of  pioneer  life  are  calca- 
lated  to  awaken  this  interest  in  very  young  children. 

•3.  That  they  shonld  begin  with  the  pioneer  bic^iraphiea 
of  the  home  region  rather  than  with  those  of  other  portioaa 
of  their  country. 
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WALKS  ABROAD.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLET  SMITH. f 


I  took  a  walk  into  Chicago  a  few  days 
ago — went  up  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
with  the  Normal  Club  of  the  **Windy 
City. "  And  I  found  the  town  worthy  of 
just  that  name,  and  fully  sustaining  all 
the  reputation  it  has  ever  had  for  blow 
and  bluster,  to  say  nothing  of  bluff.  A 
gale  was  coming  in  from  the  northeast 
that  threatened  to  take  the  lake  up  bod- 
ily and  set  it  down,  en  mctsse,  on  Illinois 
soil.  But  that  inland  sea  <<kicked,"  as 
it  were,  at  thus  being  routed  out  of  its 
bed;  and  the  result  was  that  there  were 
troublesome  times  on  the  surface  of  that 
generally  civil  piece  of  water.  A  score 
or  more  of  vessels  ^ere  driven  ashore, 
and  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  sailors 
were  drowned.  We  stood  and  saw  them 
go  down — some  of  them  were  only  a  lit- 
tle ways  from  the  shore — down  into  the 
pitiless  depths  that  swallowed  them  as  if 
they  were  blocks  of  stone  rather  than 
men  with  human  souls  in  their  bodies. 

As  I  stood  with  the  crowd  of  several 
thousand  of  my  fellow-men, and  looked  at 
the  spectacle,  I  could'  but  wonder  at  the 
•calmness  with  which  we  saw  those  brave 
fellows  out  there  go  down  into  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  There  was  very 
little  said  in  all  the  vast  crowd  along  the 
shore.  The  life-saving  crew  was  at  work, 
doing  its  best,  which  amounted  to  noth- 
ing at  all;  and  we  all  stood  there  and 
looked  on.  A  ship  would  come  driving  in, 
dragging  her  anchor,  strike  the  ground, 
and  then  go  to  pieces.  The  crew  clung 
to  i)he  rigging,  as  best  they  could;  but 
when  the  ship  struck  and  the  break-up 
came,  everything  went,  and  the  men 
along  with  the  rest.  And  we  stood  there 
and  looked  at  it  all,  and  said  nothing, 
did  nothing. 

^Copyright  by  Wm.  Hawley  Smith,  1808. 


What  could  we  say?  What  could  we 
do? 

But  the  sight  stayed  with  me  for  a 
long,  long  time.  Indeed,  I  can  see 
it  all  now  when  I  shut  my  eyes.  And 
it  almost  gave  me  the  blues.  If  I  could  not 
look  at  it  < 'in  large,'' I  think  it  would 
drive  me  frantic.  But  I  am  learning  to 
believe  that  even  wrecks  at  sea  are  pro- 
vided for.  Did  you  think  they  were  not 
provided  for?  Do  you  think  it  is  possi- 
ble that  there  can  be  anything  in  this 
world  that  is  not  provided  for  when 
anything  is  provided  for?  These  are 
things  to  think  about. 

Well,  after  I  had  looked  as  long  as  day- 
light lasted,  I  went  down  to  the  Hyde 
Park  Hotel,  where  the  Normal  Club  was 
to  have  its  re-union  and  banquet.  And 
down  there  one  would  never  have 
dreamed  that  the  lake  was  in  a  fury, 
and  that  men  were  dying  by  the  score 
within  a  few  blocks  of  where  we 
sat,  all  in  our  good  clothes,  and  smiled 
at  each  other,  and  said  wise  things  as  we 
smiled.  There  are  so  many  things  going 
on  at  once  in  this  world  that  it  is  often 
confusing  to  keep  track  of  them  all,  and 
to  harmonize  them,  and  account  for  them 
as  all  coming  from  the  same  source. 

But  I  am  persuaded  that  all  things  do 
come  from  07ie  and  the  same  source  !  Did 
you  think  that  some  things  in  this  world 
came  from  other  than  one  source  ?  Did 
you  ever  try  to  think  of  some  things  in 
this  world  coming  from  other  than  one 
source?  What  do  you  know  of  that 
comes  so  ?  Take  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of 
paper  and  write  down  the  name  of  the 
thing  that  you  think  comes  from  other 
than  one  source  in  this  world  !  When 
you  get  the  name  written  down  look  at 
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it  a  long  time,  and  think  what  source  it 
does  come  from,  if  not  from*  the  one 
source  of  all  things  ! 

But  at  the  banquet  we  had  a  most  de- 
lightful time.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  source  from  which  it  came — it, 
and  all  that  went  with  it.  Question  as 
we  might  about  the  source  of  shipwrecks, 
the  source  of  the  joy  and  happiness  that 
were  everywhere  present  at  that  ban- 
quet-table was  no  mystery.  It  is  such  a 
comfort  to  be  sure  of  some  things  ! 

After  the  eating  was  over,  the  speak- 
ing of  the  occasion  came  on,  and  of  all 
that  was  said  on  that  occasion,  there 
were  two  speeches,  or  talks,  made  then 
and  there,  that  I  want  to  make  a  record 
of.  The  first  was  made  by  Prof.  Gray, 
of  the  Northwestern  University.  I 
haven't  the  words  in  black  and  white 
before  me,  but  I  think  they  are  pretty 
well  stamped  upon  my  memory,  and  I 
will  try  to  report  them,  just  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  he  spoke  them.  Substanti- 
ally, he  said: 

*'  T  am  very  glad  to  speak  of  univer- 
sity work,  and  of  the  relation  that  should 
exist  between  the  training  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  work  which  is  subse- 
quently to  be  done  in  college.  And  I 
want  to  say  that  more  and  more  the  pub- 
lic schools  should  keep  college  work  in 
mind  as  they  arrange  their  courses  of 
study  and  train  their  pupils.  We  in  the 
college  can  only  do  our  work  well  as  you 
in  the  public  bchools  do  your  work  well, 
and  as  that  work  is  done  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  college  work  which  we  have 
to  undertake.  And  so  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
on  common-school  curricula^  has  great 
regard  for  the  college-work  which  is  to 
follow  the  common-school  work;  and  I 
am  specially  thankful  for  the  work  that 
President  Harper  has  done  in  the  line  of 
getting  more  college- trend  work  into  the 
common-school  courses  of  study, "  etc. 

As  I  have  said,  these  are  not  the  exact 
words  of  the  speech,  but  they  will  serve 
to  convey,  fairly,  I  think,  the  idea  that 
the  speaker  had  in  mind  and  gave  utter- 
ance to,  on  that  occasion. 

Well,  when  this  speech  was  ended, 
some  one  called  on  Miss  Dryer;  and  be- 
fore I  try  to  tell  what  she  said,  I  ought 
to  say  a  word  about  the  lady  herself. 

Emeline  Dryer  was  born  some  years 
ago,  so  long  ago  that  I  studied  grammar 


under  her,  at  Normal,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury previous  to  the  date  of  this  writing. 
I  have  heard  it  stated,  on  good  authority, 
that  she  was  born  with  her  eyes  open; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  she  has  always  had 
a  way  of  seeing  what  there  was  to  be 
seen,  ever  since  I  knew  her,  and  that  is 
a  good  while.  She  taught  in  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  school  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  about  twenty-five  years  ago 
she  gave  up  her  position  there,  and  went 
to  Chicago,  where  she  entered  upon  a 
line  (I  will  not  call  it  a  *«  career;"  Eme- 
line is  not  a  career-sort  of  a  woman)  of 
special  missionary  and  charitable  work. 
She  has  never  said  much  about  it,  for 
she  is  not  much  given  to  talk;  but  only 
God  knows  what  she  has  <ione  ! 

So  Miss  Dryer,  who  came  to  the  club 
meeting  for  old  times*  sake,  was  asked 
to  say  something,  and  here  is  about 
what  she  said  (I  again  quote  from  mem- 
oryi: 

*<I  am  glad  to  see  you  all  here,  eating 
and  drinking,  and  enjoying  yourselves. 
But  it  is  not  you  that  I  am  anxious  about 
as  I  stand  herejand  talk  to  you. 

**When  I  left  the  Normal  School,  I 
stepped  down  into  what  was  to  me  an 
under  world,  a  place  full  of  people  and 
conditions  that  I  had  never  had  any,  not 
the  slightest,  conception  of,  till  I  got 
down  into  it  and  began  to  look  around. 
And  I  want  to  say*to  you,  good  folks,  here 
to-night,  that  it  is  not  you  whom  I  am 
concerned  about,  nor  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  which  you  have  been  talking — 
those  things  do  not  worry  me  in  the  least; 
but  I  am  anxious  about  the  relations  that 
exist  between  you  and  your  likes, and  the 
thousands,  and  thousands, and  thousands^ 
and  thousands,  and  thousands,  and  thou- 
sands, and  thousands  of  children  who,  if 
they  could  see  you  sitting  at  this  table 
and  could  hear  what  you  are  saying, 
would  have  no  conception  whatever  of 
what  it  is  all  about;  children  by  the  city- 
full,  who  know  nothing  about,  and  care 
nothing  about,  a  higher  education,  and 
who  never  can  know  or  care  about  it, 
owing  to  the  limitation  and  peculiarities 
of  their  natures:  children  who  were  never 
born  to  partake  of  a  higher  education, 
and  for  whom  such  education  is  a  closed 
book  and  must  always  remain  so;  and 
yet  children  who  will  grow  up  into  men 
and  women  who  can  annihilate  you  and 
all  the  ranks  of  societies  that  talk  about. 
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^nd  have  to  do  with  a  higher  education 
and  what  goes  with  it— i ^  is  these  children 
and  the  relation  that  the  common  schools 
hold  toward  them  that  I  am  anxious  about. 

<<  These  children  can  be  educated,  but 
not  on  the  lines  of  a  higher  education, as 
that  term  is  now  interpreted.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  the  common  school  doing 
to  educate  them  along  the  lines  on  which 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  become  educated? 
It  is  only  along  such  lines  that  they  can 
«ver  be  trained  to  become  valuable  mem- 
bers of  society;  and  if  they  are  not 
trained  along  these  lines,  they  will  be- 
come a  plague  in  the  body  politic  that 
will  one  day  bring  ruin  to  this  noble 
land!  And  what  I  am  anxious  about, 
and  want  you  to  be  anxious  about,  so  far 
as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  is, 
not  the  higher  education  for  the  few  who 
can  go  to  college,  but  an  education  for 
the  great  hordes  of  the  children  who 
never  can  go  to  college,  and  to  whom  it 
would  do  no  good  even  if  they  could  go 
to  college.  Just  think  that  over  when 
you  get  home!" 

That  is  about  what  she  said,  and  then 
she  sat  down.  And  a  great  hush, almost 
the  silence  of  awe,  fell  on  the  company  as 
she  took  her  seat. 

I  have  said  that  these  two  speeches 
'made  a  great  impression  on  me,  and  they 
did! 

There  was  another  little  incident  that 
I  came  across  the  other  day  that  made 
an  impression  on  me. 

It  was  ten  minutes  after  nine,  the 
other  morning,  when  a  little  eight-year- 
old  girl  came  up  to  the  principars  room, 
and  the  following  dialogue  ensuea: 

Little  Girl., — <'Well,  here  I  am  again!" 


Teacher, — *»What,  not  tardy  again? 
This  makes  the  third  time  in  two  weeks, 
doesn't  it? 

L.  G. — «*Yes,  the  third  time  in  two 
weeks!" 

T — **And  what  is  your  excuse  this 
time?" 

L,  G. — **0h,  it's  just  the  same  old 
thing!  piub!  Club!  Club!  Mamma  is  so 
busy  with  her  club  that  she  makes  me 
take  my  music  lesson  in  the  morning  in- 
stead of  the  afternoon,  and  when  I  have 
to  do  that  I  am  always  tardy.  I  have 
tried  my  best  to  get  her  out  of  it,  but 
it's  no  use.  Mamma  has  to  be  into  every- 
thing that  th&club  is  into.  First  it  is 
the  Shakespeare  class,  and  then  it  is  the 
Rennaissance  class,  and  then  it  is  the 
Current  Events  class,  or  the  Magazine 
class,  or  something,  all  the  time,  and  I 
can't  help  it!  If  mamma  would  give  me 
a  little  time  in  the  afternoon,  as  she  could 
do,  just  as  well  as  not,  if  she  didn't  have 
so  much  club  on  her  hands.  I  wouldn't 
have  to  be  tardy;  but  she  says  t1iat  her 
duty  to  the  public  won't  permit  her  to  do 
anything  less  than  she  is  now  doing,  and 
so  I  hav«  to  take  my  music  lesson  in  the 
morning  and  be  tardy!  And  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  what  I  had  better  do 
about  it?" 

If  you  had  been  that  teacher,  and  the 
mother  in  question  had  happened  to  be 
the'wife  of  the  president  of  the  board  of 
education,  what  would  vou  have  said  to 
ihis  little  girl  who  was  tardy  three  times 
in  two  weeks,  and  all  on  account  of  a 
club?  Would  you  tell  the  old  lady  what 
you  thought  of  her?  I  wonder  if  you 
would?     I  know  what  I  should  do! 


SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN.* 


DR.  O.  STANLEY  HALL. 


This  will  be  a  homely  talk.  There  is 
a  new  movement  to  make  education  more 
scientific,  to  make  every  teacher  and 
every  dollar  more  effective.  As  one 
means  of  doing  this,  all  the  methods  and 
apparatus  of  science  have  been  concen- 
trated upon  the  study  of  man,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

This    is    a   movement    peculiarly   de- 


manded by  this  country.  We  need  fo 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  man  and  at  the 
child;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  this  country  was  the  first  in 
this  line  of  work. 

This  decade  will  be  known  in  the  future 
history  of  science,  as  the  decade  of  psy- 
chology, just  as  the  last  two  or  three  de- 
cades will  be  known  as  the  decades  of 


*Aii  Abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  Chicago  May  19,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cook  County  Teachers*  Association,  in 
Central  Masic  Hall.    Reported  by  Chas.  H.  S.  Traill. 
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evolution.  The  fact  is  significant  that 
every  department  of  scieAce  is  bringing, 
as  to  the  harvest  home,  everything  to 
bear  upon  the  study  of  man.  This  is 
where  all  the  sciences  focus.  In  my  ex- 
perience as  a  college  instructor,  I  find 
this  subject  contains  plenty  of  matter  for 
a  course  of  study;  loto  of  meat  for  solid 
thinking,  and  furnishes  material  for  a 
robust  examination  at  the  close.  It  will 
make  my  work  easier  to  assume  common 
sense  upon  your  part,  and  when  I  exag- 
gerate, you  can  make  the  correction  for 
yourselves.  In  this  way  I  can  avoid 
needless  detail. 

A  number  of  teachers  made  an  inven- 
tory of  the  contents  of  children's  minds. 
They  cross-examined  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  children.  The  report  of  this 
examination  was  a  marvelous  one.  It 
started  a  new  science — the  science  of 
ignorance — of  city  children,  respecting 
what  all  children  are  supposed  to  know. 

Eighteen  per  cent  had  never  seen  a 
cow;  forty  per  cent  had  never  seen  a 
pig;  fifty-one  per  cent  had  never  seen  a 
robin;  seventy-five  per  cent  had  never 
seen  growing  strawberries;  forty- two 
per  cent  had  never  seen  growing  wheat; 
seventy-one  per  cent  had  never  seen 
growing  beans, — even  in  Boston. 

Other  items,  such  as  days  of  the  week, 
parts  of  the  body,  and  flowers,  revealed 
manifold  ignorance  of  what  is  assumed  in 
school-books  to  be  known.  The  school 
text- books  are  made  for  country  chil- 
dren. A  city  child  will  perhaps  say  that 
a  cow  is  as  big  as  your  thumb,  showing 
that  he  got  his  idea  solely  from  a  picture. 
What  a  perfect  hash  must  all  instruction 
related  to  such  things  be  to  that  child. 
It  is  mere  verbal  cram. 

The  next  step  undertaken  in  Boston 
was  the  measurement  of  children.  The 
first  result  obtained  was  that  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  a  half  and 
fifteen  and  a  half,  are  taller  than  boys  of 
the  same  age;  but  that,  at  every  other 
age,  boys  are  the  taller.  The  body  does 
not  grow  alike,  in  all  directions  and  at 
all  times.  In  the  first  stages  of  develop- 
ment, the  lower  organs  receive  the  most 
nourishment,  and  at  a  later  stage  the 
brain  and  arms.  Each  organ  and  each 
faculty  has  a  nascent  period.  When  we 
shall  have  determined  the  order  of  the 
nascent  periods,  we  shall  have  a  scientific 
basis  for  education  never  known  before. 


The  nascent  period  of  the  arms  comes 
before  that  of  the  wrist  and  hands.  So 
the  child  .should  work  with  full  arm 
movement,  before  being  expected  to 
make  much  use  of  its  fingers.  If  an 
organ  is  exercised  much  before  the  pe- 
riod of  greatest  growth,  it  is  dwarfed 
and  stunted  from  overwork.  If  not  ex- 
ercised till  after  that  period,  the  energy 
developed  goes  to  waste.  If  the  work 
comes  before  that  period,  the  organs 
suffer  from  overwork;  if  after,  from  un- 
derwork. The  nervous  system  does  not 
obtain  its  full  degree  of  •growth  till  the 
fourteenth  or  sixteenth  year.  By  that 
time  the  average  child  will  get  all  the 
bulk  of  brain  he  will  ever  get.  After 
growth,  comes  functional  development. 
The  brain  is  functionally  mature  at 
forty- nine. 

Before  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen, the  work  of  education  should  be  to 
strike  out  lines  of  cleavage;  to  graft  the 
brain  all  over  with  buds  that  will  deter- 
mine future  development.  Accuracy 
should  come  after  that  age. 

The  great  danger  in  our  schools  arises 
from  defects  of  health.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  school  children  have  no 
traces  of  weakness  in  eyes,  ears,  or  spine. 

In  each  ward  of  Paris,  there  are  medi- 
cal school  inspectors — young  doctors' 
who,  for  small  salaries,  hold  an  examin- 
ation of  every  child  in  the  lower  grades 
once  a  week,  as  to  complexion,  eyesight, 
etc.  They  say  that  this  child  should  go 
to  the  country  twice  a  week,  that  child 
should  have  a  milk  diet,  and  so  on.  The 
results  of  the  examinations  are  recorded 
in  a  book,  to  which  the  parents  have  ac- 
cess, but  which  is  kept  by  the  school  au- 
thorities. 

Of  what  value  would  it  have  been  to 
each  of  us,  if  we  had  been  medically  ex- 
amined at  each  year  of  our  school  life! 
Forty- two  per  cent  to  sixty-two  per 
cent  of  the  children  in  the  upper  grades 
in  the  German  schools  have  defects  of 
hearing,  though  these  are  not  so  com- 
mon and  are  not  so  easily  detected. 
Some  scholars  are  thought  to  be  dull 
merely  because  they  are  hard  of  hearing. 

The  school  seats  are  often  such  as  to 
give  rise  to  spinal  curvature.  There  is 
a  great  tendency  to  illustrate  the  letter 
S.  Many  German  children  have  one 
shoulder  lower  than  the  other.  This  is 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  habit  of  car- 
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rying  a  big  load  of  books  to  and  from 
school  on  one  shoulder.  This  causes  a 
warped  spine  and  a  tendency  to  spinal 
weakness. 

In  three  years,  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  children  in  the  north  German 
schools  committed  suicide.  Their  tasks 
were  too  great.  The  result  of  modern 
education  seems  to  tend  to  physical  de- 
generation. It  is  very  hard  for  young 
children  to  sit  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours, 
with  their  nervous  system  tense  and' 
their  muscles  relaxed,  often  in  a  collapsed 
position  like  an  embryo,  instead  of  in  an 
erect  position,  that  of  itself  expresses 
the  dignity  of  man.  Is  there  not  a  tre-, 
mendous  danger  of  imperfect  physical 
development?  Frankly,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  for  a  child  to  grow  up  ignorant 
of  the  belauded  invention  of  Cadmus — 
the  letters — than  to  become  physically 
degenerated.  What  doth  it  profit  a  child, 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  of  knowledge 
and  lose  his  own  health?  And  what  shall 
a  child  give  in  exchange  for  his  health? 
Science  brings  a  teacher  before  a  new 
tribunal,  and  imposes  new  standards. 
First  of  all,  it  demands  that  the  pupil  be 
enabled  to  reach  his  full  physical  de- 
velopnaent. 

One-fifth  of  the  energy  of  the  body 
goes  out  in  muscular  contraction.  The 
muscles  are  the  organs  of  the  will.  We 
cannot  have  healthy  wills  without  having 
good  muscles.  The  will  sends  the  energy 
out  in  muscle  tension.  Tests  have  been 
made  in  schools,  of  muscular  power  and 
control  over  the  muscles,  the  same  tests 
as  are  used  in  clinics.  For  instance, 
if  the  pupil  stand  erect  with  his  eyes 
closed,  a  tendency  to  chorea  will  show 
itself  in  a  rocking  to  and  fro  of  the  body 
till  it  finally  loses  its  equilibrium. 

These  tests  show  that  children  have 
symptoms  of  the  greatest  disorders.  All 
children  in  learning  to  talk  exhibit  all 
symptoms  of  disorders  of  the  organ  of  ' 
speech.  The  normal  child  passes  through 
these  very  easy;  in  other  children  the 
symptoms  become  exaggerated. 

Children  have  all  the  symptoms  of 
motor  in-coordination.  Science  has  de- 
termined that  children  cannot  possibly 
sit  still.  We  tried  to  get  children  to  sit 
still  for  one  minute,  and  then  reduced 
the  time  to  half  a  minute,  and  still  it  was 
impossible  for  the  child  to  keep 'perfectly 
still. 


How  much  energy  has  been  spent  by 
teachers  in  trying  to  do  what  is  impos- 
sible! How  many  gray  hairs  has  it 
brought! 

Children  can  sit  still  in  one  case,  and 
in  one  onlyv — when  the  whole  energy  is 
concentrated  in  the  power  of  ^attention 
upon  one  object  or  subject-  I  should  al- 
most conclude  that  a  child  cannot  think 
purely,  that  all  this  talk  about  pure 
thought  for  children  is  talking  about  the 
impossible.  Thought  with  a  child  al- 
ways gives  rise  to  some  form  of  motor- 
action. 

There  was  an  actor  who  could  not  read 
silently  without  getting  a  sore  throat. 
The  thought  had  to  work  out  in  the  ac- 
customed channels,  by  contraction  of  the 
throat  muscles.  A  pianist  could  not  lis- 
ten to  music,  without  one  of  his  fingers 
becoming  sore.  Action  to  the  child  is  a 
necessity.  Every  time  a  muscle  can  be 
brought  into  work,  it  should  be  done. 
Sitting  erect  is  better  than  stooping,  and 
standing  than  sitting.  It  is  not  right  to 
put  all  the  strain  in  school  upon  the 
muscles  used  in  speech  and  writing,  which 
are  are  about  one-seventeenth  by  weight 
of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

When  I  graduated  from  college,  I  told 
my  old  professor  that  I  wanted  to  study 
the  mind.  He  told  me  to  spend  a  year  in 
studying  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part 
of  a  frog's  leg.  Was  I,  a  college  gradu- 
ate, to  spend  a  year  in  studying  that  bit 
of  tissue?  Well,  I  did  sc,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  I  was  interested.  Then 
I  found  that  to  do  this  work,  to  study 
this  bit  of  tissue,  I  must  apply  electrical 
stimuli;  I  must  know  more  about  elec- 
tricity. As  I  had  to  use  a  microscope,  I 
must  know  more  about  microscopical 
technique  before  I  could  bring  my  little 
contribution  to  the  temple  of  science. 

The  effect  of  this  work  upon  me  was 
that,  whereas  at  first,  like  Wordsworth's 
'< Peter  Bell,"  . 

**  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him; 
And  it  was  nothing  more," 

I  came  to  feel,  like  Tennyson, 

**  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 
Hold  yon  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is.*' 

We  should  realize  the  connection  be- 
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tween  muscles,  will,  and  attention.  Peo- 
ple with  flabby  muscles  are  less  likely  to 
resist  temptation.  Healthy  '  muscles 
mean  a  close  relation  between  knowing 
what  is  right  and  doing  it. 

The  first  developed  organs  are  called 
fundamental.  Organs  developed  later 
are  called  accessory.  The  shoulder  mus- 
cles are  fundamental;  the  finger  muscles, 
'  accessory.  At  birth,  nerve  centers  are 
already  developed  that  cause  the  shoul- 
der muscles  to  move.  The  finger  mus- 
cles do  not  act  till  later.  The  former 
should  be  exercised  before  the  latter. 
How  much  school  work  violates  that 
law!  How  much  work  in  the  kindergar- 
ten I 

Why  not,  instead  of  working  with 
small  needles,  work  with  needles  weigh- 
ing four  or  five  pounds,  and  do  all  the 
work  on  a  larger  scale,  so  that  the  funda- 
mental muscles  and  centers  may  he 
called  into  play,  instead  of  the  accessory. 
No  principle  of  the  kindergarten  would 
be  sacrificed.  The  only  question  is,  how 
much  stock  of  the  old  material  the 
dealers  have  on  hand.  I  do  not  think 
that  will  prevent  the  reform  from  being 
introduced.  There  may  be  a  few  teachers 
who,  when  asked  to  make  a  radical 
change,  have  a  severe  attack  of  Ameri- 
canitia, 

A  committee  of  the  British  association 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  reports 
that  the  progress  *of  science  has  not  of 
late  been  commensurate  with  the  former 
rate  of  work.  The  American  association 
also  says  that  science  has  not  grown  as 
it  ought  to  have  grown. 

Americans  are  too  mercenary  to  study 
pure  science.  They  must  branch  out 
into  the  application  of  science  to  mining 
and  other  industries.  Young  men  who 
study  pure  mathematics  or  Latin  are  not 
tempted  to  leave  their  studies  to  take 
lucrative  positions. 

Another  cause  of  the  decline  of  nature- 
studies  is,  that  our  city  life  takes  chil- 
dren away  from  nature.  It  is  sad  to 
see  flowers  in  the  school  room — black- 
board flowers.  Flowers  do  not  thrive 
with  chalk  for  a  fertilizer.  There  is  but 
an  imperfect  development  of  a  strong 
instinct.  Every  child  with  a  love  of  na- 
ture that  does  not  have  access  to  it,  is 
wronged. 

Every  child  should  believe  in  fetiches. 
A  great  many  children  of  six,  eight,  and 


even  ten  years,  when  cross-examined, 
were  found  to  believe  that  trees  were 
alive. 

A  lady,  who  is  now  a  teacher,  believed 
that  trees  languish  when  other  trees  are 
cut  down.  She  always  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  a  fool  tree  and  a  wise  one. 
She  knew  that  trees  felt  when  the  limbs 
were  cut  off. 

Froebel,  by  looking  into  the  heart  of  a 
newly  opened  flower  that  had  never  been 
visited  by  the  birds  or  bees,  experienced 
a  feeling  that  influenced  his  whole  life. 
To  a  few,  these  things  are  very  real. 

In  our  modern  life,   science  languishes 
"and    the    healthy  fetich -worshipper  be- 
comes a  pallid  little  Christian,  pious  and 
dull. 

Christianity  has  developed  from  love 
of  nature  in  fbtichism,  animism,  poly- 
theism, and  pantheism.  It  is  the  con- 
sumipate  flower.  It  languishes  unless 
deeply  rooted  in  the  love  of  nature. 

The  roots  of  science  and  religion  are 
the  same.  Morality,  love  of  nature,  and 
love  of  God,  cannot,  with  children,  be 
separated  without  injury  to  all.  The 
thing  we  all  live  for  is  life.  The  thing  we 
all  work  for  is  life.  There  is  no  joy  so  great 
as  mere  living.  No  ideal  gratiflcatlon 
so  great.  This  life  is  the  material  out  of 
which  all  sciences,  arts,  and  religions  are 
made.  We  want  life — more  life.  In  any 
part  of  the  world,  among  all  nations,  how 
do  men  greet  each  other?  How  are  you 
feeling?  How  do  you  do?  How  are  you? 
Showing  a  mere  superfluity  of  life. 

The  other  day,  I  visited  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School.  I  go  there  to 
set  my  watch,  to  find  new  ideals,  and  to 
get  the  euphoria. 

The  Massachusetts  system  has  lan- 
guished since  Col.  Parker  left.  If  there 
should  be  any  reporters  present,  I  hope 
they  will  note  this,  so  that  the  people  of 
s  Massachussets  may  hear  of  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
learn  to  appreciate  his  work,  and  not  be 
like  the  people  of  whom  Plato  tells,  that 
they  cannot  distinguish  between  a  dreamy 
star-gazer  and  a  heaven-born  pilot.  If 
this  normal  school  was  in  Germany,  it 
would  be  an  inspiration  to  all  German 
teachers,  and  we  would  all  go  there  to 
set  our  watches  bv  it. 

All  sciences  and  -all  history  culminate 
in  education.  Education  is  the  great 
problem  of  statesmanship. 
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There  is  a  period  in  the  development 
of  the  individual,  both  physiologicjkl  and 
psychological)  when  we  must  love  some- 
thing, have  enthusiasm  for  something. 
If  not  something  high,  we  will  love  some- 
thing low.  We  should  be  led  to  love 
the  highest.  When  university  students 
give  themselves  up  to  rioting,  drunken- 
ness, and  licentiousness,  it  shows  that 
they  have  not  fallen  in  love  with  their 
studies.  Their  teachers  have  not  done  their 
work.  They  should  be  gradually  led  up  to 
the  spiritual  love  which  Plato  describes. 


We  are  getting  a  new  philosophy — the 
philosophy  of  love.  We  believe  that 
everything  develops  from  the  cell.  The 
development  is  according  to  law,  but 
there  is  a  beneficent  love  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all.  All  human  developmerit  de- 
pends upon  the  child.  All  the  hope  of 
the  world  is  concentrated  there.  We 
want  more  children — better  children — 
better  bred  children.  With  this  all  things 
must  accord.  This  is  my  creed.  Amenl 
Amen  I 


THE  FATES. 


GEO.    P.   BBOWN. 


The  religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
taught  that  there  was  a  community  6i 
gods,  who  lived  in  the  air  and  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  and  that  the  com- 
munities of .  men  who  lived  in  Greece 
were  a  lower  order  of  intelligences  and 
powers  resembling  them.  Some  of  these 
men  had  been  known  to  rise,  through 
persistent  effort,  to  a  place  among  the 
gods — Hercules,  for  example. 

This  upper  kingdom  of  deities  had 
Zeus  for  a  sovereign.  He  was  the  su- 
preme power  and  wisdom.  All  the  other 
deities  were  in  subjection  to  him.  He 
was  also  law  and  order  and  justice  for 
the  world,  giving  stability  and  perma- 
nence to  things.  But  Zeus  was  not  only 
supreme  truth  and  wisdom;  he  was  su- 
preme impulse,  caprice  and  passion  as 
well.  He  was  the  divine  human,  which, 
to  the  Greeks,  meant  the  enormously  de- 
veloped man  in  both  his  irrational  and 
his  rational  nature.  Zeus  could  not  only 
enter  into  all  the  experiences  of  human- 
ity, but  pass  far  beyond  what  man  was 
capable  of  in  the  realms  of  both  passion 
and  reason.  In  him,  these  two  forces  were 
ever  active,  reason  controlling  in  the  ra- 
tional world,  and  passion  in  the  lead  in 
the  world  of  unreason.  The  religion  of 
the  Greeks  believed  this  rational,  law- 
regulated  movement  in  the  world  to  be 
embodied  in  the  Fates,  To  them,  as  they 
thought,  Zeus  himself  was  subject;  that 
is,  the  irrational  Zeus  was  in  the  end 
subject  to  the  rational — Philip  drunk 
was  a  lower  court  than  Philip  sober. 
The  Iliad,  which  was  the  Bible  of  the 
Greeks,  shows  Zeus   upon  Mt.  Ida,    con- 


sulting the  Fates  to  learn  of  the  destiny 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war,  that 
was  then  nearing  its  close.  This  might 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  reason  (Zeus 
alone  upon  Mt.  Ida)  was  about  to 
triumph  over  unreason  (the  sensuous, 
passionate  Zeus,  who  found  more  to  ad- 
mire in  the  volatile,  pleasure-loving  Tro- 
jans than  in  the  serious,  determined 
Greeks). 

At  first,  we  are  told,  the  Fates  were 
but  two  in  number.  The  poets  described 
them  as  old,  repulsive  women;  but  the 
artists  represented  them  as  young  and 
beautiful.  The  first  account  of  their 
origin  was  that  they  were  the  daughters 
of  Night,  but  it  came  to  be  believed 
later  that  Zeus  was  their  father.  That 
is,  the  absolute  energy  and  personality, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  things,  is  the 
source  of  reason  and  order  in  the  world. 
The  fates  were  n ot  con ceived  a t  fi rst  as  hav- 
ing separate  vocations.  In  later  art,  when 
their  function  in  the  life  of  each  indi- 
vidual came  to  be  understood,  one  of 
them,  Clotho,  was  represented  as  spin- 
ning the  thread  of  life,  while  Lachesls 
let  it  run  through  her  fingers,  and  al- 
lotted rewards  and  punishments  as  it 
went,  and  Atropos  cut  it  off,  when  the 
end  came.  Thus  each  life  came  to  have 
its  fates. 

The  old  conception  was  that  the  Fates 
were  cold,  hard,  and  forbidding.  Rea- 
son, law,  necessity,  have  always  been 
unwelcome  companions  to  the  great  mass 
of  mankind.  They  look  upon  them  as 
arbitrary  impositions  from  without,  to 
be  endured   because   we  cannot   escape 
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them.  But  the  artist,  in  the  interest  of 
beauty,  and,  as  we  believe,  of  truth, 
gives  us  a  nobler  conception,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture.  Here, 
Clotho  spins  with  an  earnest  and  serious 
demeanor  that  always  attends  earnest 
and  serious  work.  Life  is  no  gala  day, 
and  yet  Clotho  cannot  frown  upon  the 
joys  of  existence.  She  is  too  full  of  the 
joy  of  living  herself.  It  is  the  ideal  of 
youth  spinning  the  thread  of  life. 

Lachesis  has  the  beauty  of  maturity 
with  an  intenser  and  more  anxious  in- 
terest expressed  in  both  the  face  and 
the  posture.  She  evidently  prefers  to 
crown  life  with  the  laurel  she  holds  in 
her  right  hand,  and  to  strew  its  way  with 
the  flowers  with  which  her  lap  is  filled. 
It  is  not  for  her  pleasure  that  she  crowns 
it  with  thorns.  But  she  knows  that 
whether  the  pathway  of  life  be  strewn 
with  flowers  or  with  thorns,  reason  rules 
in  the  end,  and  pain  is  one  of  the  min- 
istering angels  of  divine  love. 

Atropos  has  the  beauty  of  age,  which 
has  not  lost  its  interest  in  life.  It  is  no 
matter  of  indifference  to  her  when  she 
severs  the  thread.  There  is  no  chance 
or  caprice  in  the  onward  flow  of  life's 
current.  It  must  cease  ere  long,  and 
she  is  fully  awake  to  the  momentous  con- 
sequences involved  in  the  issue.  When 
the  time  comes,  she  will  cut  the  thread. 
The  face  suggests  no  doubt  of  that.  But 
she  cuts  it  because  the  time  has  come. 
She  finds  no  pleasure  in  the  deed.  Both 
she  and  her  sister,  Lachesis,  are  watch- 
ing intently  for  the  life  itself  to  give  the 
signal  for  them  to  perform  their  function. 
They  do  not  govern  the  life,  but  are  gov- 


erned by  it.  Laurels  are  offered;  but  if 
thorns  are  preferred,  they  are  bestowed. 
If  the  thread  is  cut  too  soon,  it  is  not 
because  Atropos  so  wills.  It  is  the  life 
itself  that  determines  its  duration. 
Youth  stands  closest  to  age.  Lachesis 
sits  apart. 

The  artist  teaches  us  that  true  living 
is  a  serious  business;  none  the  less,  but 
all  the  more,  interesting  and  enjoyable 
because  of  this.  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos  are  not  outside  of  us,  but  within. 
Each  of  us  is  these.  Each  makes  his  own 
life.  No  real  evil  can  come  to  him  ex- 
cept that  which  he  himself  brings. 
Wealth  and  friends  may  come  or  go; 
but  if  integrity  of  soul  abides  real  evil 
is  shut  out. 

The  Fates,  then,  are  no  longer  the 
daughters  of  Night;  of  the  dark  and 
mysterious.  They  are  the  children  of 
Jove,  the  absolute  reason  and  goodness; 
and  for  this  reason  they  must  be  beauti- 
ful. The  artist's  instinct  is  truer  than 
the  poet's.  They  are  no  longer  minis- 
ters of  evil.  With  our  larger  view  of 
the  universe  and  of  the  relations  of 
things,  we  are  learning  more  of  the 
beneficence  of  that  which  we  once 
thought  the  work  of  demons.  The  or- 
igin of  evil  is  found  not  so  much  in  an 
external  devil  as  in  ourselves.  The 
conflict  which  the  Greeks  found  in  Zeus 
each  of  us  finds  in  himself.  Reason,  law, 
the  « inevitable, "  in  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  world,  will,  in  the  long  run,  sup- 
plant unreason  with  its  passion  and  ca- 
price; else  the  end  of  our  being  is  not 
worthy  of  its  beginning. 


THE  MALACCA  CANE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE   FRENCH  OF   A.  DE  VIONY  By  MRS.  AMY  O.  BROWN,  PALERMO,  CAL. 


The  night  of  the  27th  of  July  was  still 
and  solemn.  The  recollection  of  it  is 
more  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind 
than  is  that  of  more  terribfe  pictures  which 
fate  has  compelled  me  to  look  upon.  The 
calm  of  earth  and  sea  before  the  storm 
is  not  more  majestic  than  was  that  of 
Paris  before  the  Revolution.  The  streets 
were  deserted.  I  was  wandering  through 
them  alone,  after  midnight,  eagerly  look- 
ing and  listening.     From  the  clear  sky 


shone  the  pale  starlight  on  the  earth  be 
low;  but  the  houses  were  deserted  and 
as  silent  as  the  tomb.  The  street  lamps 
were  broken.  A  group  of  workmen  were 
standing  (lear  some  trees  listening  to  an 
unknown  orator.  They  separated  and 
ran  down  the  narrow,  gloomy  streets; 
then  all  was  still  again. 

At  intervals  I  encountered  a  dark, 
motionless  mass  that  could  be  recog- 
nized only  by  the  touch — a  battalion  of 
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the  Guard,  erect,  motionless,  silent.  One 
could  pass,  unchallenged,  these  imposing 
and  forbidding  figures.  They  were  harm- 
less; anger  and  hate  had  burned  out 
within  them.  They  were  passive,  and 
they  were  waiting. 

As  I  approached  one  of  the  largest  bat- 
talions, an  ofiicer  accosted  me  and  po- 
litely asked  if  the  flames,  some  distance 
away,  lighting  up  the  Porte  St.  Denis, 
did  not  come  from  burning  buildings.  I 
told  him  they  came  from  some  large  trees 
that  the  merchants  had  felled  and  set  on 
fire,  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbance 
'to  destroy  these  old  elms  which  hid  their 
shops.  Then  seating  himself  on  one  of 
the  stone  seats  beside  the  street,  he  be- 
gan to  draw  lines  and  circles  in  the  sand 
with  a  Malacca  cane.  I  recognized  him 
by  it,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  recog- 
nized me.  He  pressed  my  hand  and 
begged  me  to  sit  down  beside  him. 

Captain  Renaud  was  a  nian  of  great 
good  sense  and  a  cultivated  mind,  like 
many  another  belonging  to  the  Guard  at 
that  time.  His  character  and  habits 
were  well  known  to  me.  An  old  wound 
in  his  right  leg  compelled  him  always  to 
support  himself  on  his  cane,  the  head  of 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who 
saw  it  for  the  first  time.  He  always  had 
it  with  him,  and  usually  in  his  hand. 
This  habit  of  his  was  not  affectation. 
He  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the 
Guard.  He  was  not  ambitious,  and 
sought  to  be  only  what  he  was — cap- 
tain of  grenadiers;  he  was  always  read- 
ing, and  spoke  as  little  as  possible,  and 
then  in  monosyllables.  He  was  very 
tall  and  pale,  and  on  his  forehead,  be- 
tween his  eyebrows,  was  a  deep  scar, 
which,  from  blue,  often  changed  to  black, 
and  gave  a  fierce  look  to  his  ordinarily 
cold  and  melancholy  countenance. 

The  soldiers  all  loved  him.  It  was  es- 
pecially noticed  in  the  Spanish  campaign, 
how  cheerfully  they  went  forth  when  the 
detachment  was  led  by  the  Malacca  cane. 
It  was  indeed  the  Malacca  cane  that  com- 
manded them,  for  Captain  Benaud  never 
used  his  sword,  even  when  he  engaged 
the  enemy  in  a  hand  to  hand  struggle. 

<*It  is  a  beautiful  night,"  said  he  to 
me,  pointing  to  the  heavens  with  his 
cane;  *<I  know  not  when  the  stars  will 
cease  to  shine  for  me.  It  matters  not. 
The  weather  is  superb.  The  Parisians 
are  asleep,  or  seem  to  be.     None  of  us 


have  tasted  food  for  twenty-four  hours. 
It  makes  our  heads  clear.  I  remember 
one  day,  when  passing  through  Spain, 
you  asked  me  why  I  had  never  been  pro- 
moted; I  had  no  time  to  tell  you;  but  to- 
night I  feel  as  though  I  would  like  to 
talk  of  what  has  been  crowding  upon  my 
memory.  You  like  stories,  I  remember, 
and  in  your  quiet  life  you  will  sometimes 
think  of  us.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  of 
my  history,  following  my  own  caprice  in 
the  narrative.  I  have  seen  and  read 
much ;  but,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  could 
write.  That  is  not  my  art,  thank  God, 
and  I  never  attempt  it.  But  I  know  how 
to  11  v6  as  I  resolved  when  I  had  courage 
to  make  the  resolution.  That,  indeed,  is 
something.     Let  us  be  seated.  '* 

When  we  were  seated,  my  old  com- 
rade began.  Nothing  of  what  he  said 
has  been  forgotten,  and  1  repeat  it  in  his 

own  words. 
»*♦*♦♦ 

<*It  is  curious,"  said  he,  *»  I  never  told 
all  that,  but  this  evening  I  wish  to  talk. 
Bah!  what  matters  it?  I  like  to  confide 
in  an  old  comrade.  It  will  give  you  food 
for  serious  reflection  when  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do.  You  will  think 
me  weak,  or  mad,  perhaps,  but  never 
mind.  Until  this  event,  ordinary  enough 
to  another,  which  I  am  about  to  relate, 
and  the  recital  of  which,  in  spite  of  my 
philosophy  makes  me  ill,  my  love  for  the 
glory  of  arms  was  sober,  devoted,  and 
pure,  like  the  simple  and  unique  feeling 
of  duty;  but,  from  that  time,  other 
thoughts  have  come  to  darken  my  life. 

*<It  was  in  1814,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  the  end  of  that  dreadful 
war  in  which  our  poor  army  was  defend- 
ing the  Empire  and  the  Emperor;  and 
France,  in  despair,  was  watching  the 
struggle.  Soissons  had  just  surrendered 
to  the.  Prussian  Biilow.  The  armies  of 
Silesia  and  the  North  had  joined. 

**We  were  about  to  attack  Rheims, 
which  the  Emperor  wished  to  recapture. 
The  weather  was  gloomy,  and  it  rained 
continually.  The  day  before  we  had 
lost  a  superior  officer  who  had  charge  of 
the  prisoners.  The  Russians  had  sur- 
prised and  killed  him  in  the  night  and 
had  freed  tiieir  comrades.  Our  colonel 
thirsted  for  revenge.  We  were  near 
Epernay.  Night  was  coming  on  when 
the  colonel  called  me.  Taking  me  to 
one  side  he  said: 
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**  *You  see  that  barn  on  the  hill,  do 
you;  there,  where  that  great  booby  of  a 
Russian  sentinel  is  walking  to  and 
fro?' 

**  *Ye8,'  said  I,  *I  see  the  grenadier 
and  the  barn  very  clearly.  * 

**  *Well,  you  are  an  old  soldier;  you 
know  that  is  the  place  the  Russians  took 
day  before  yesterday, and  which  is  giving 
the  Emperor  the  most  uneasiness  just 
'  now.  He  says  it  is  the  key  to  Rheims, 
and  perhaps  it  is.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
going  to  play  a  trick  on  Woronsow.  At 
eleven  o'clock  to-night  you  are  to  take 
two  hundred  of  your  men  and  surprise 
the  guard  they  have  stationed  in  this 
barn.  But  for  fear  of  giving  the  alarm 
you  must  carry  it  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Of  course,  you  know  that  I 
will  be  there  behind  you  with  my  column. 
You  will  not  lose  more  than  sixty  men, 
and  will  capture  -  the  six  can- 
non they  have  placed  there.  .  .  .  Take 
them  on  towards  Rheims.  .  .  .  eleven 
o'clock.  ...  At  half- past  eleven,  the  po- 
sition will  be  ours.  And  we  will  then 
sleep  until  three.' 

'"That  is  enough,'  said  T;  and  I  went 
off  with  my  second  lieutenant  to  make 
preparations  for  the 'attack.  The  essen- 
tial thing,  you  see,  was  to  make  no 
noise.  I  had  the  arms  inspected  and  the 
cartridges  removed.  Then  I  walked  up 
and  down  with  my  sergeants,  waiting  for 
the  hour.  At  half-past  ten  I  ordered 
them  to  put  their  cloaks  on  over  their 
coats,  thus  concealing  their  guns.  I  had 
noticed  the  little  paths  bordered  by 
hedges  which  led  to  the  Russian  guard, 
and  up  that  way  I  sent  them — the  most 
determined  fellows  I  ever  commanded. 
There  are  two  in  the  ranks  now  who  were 
there  and  remember  it  well.  They  knew 
the  habits  of  the  Russians.  The  senti- 
nels we  met  on  the  way  up  disappeared 
noiselessly  as  drops  of  water  scattered 
by  the  hand  sink  into  the  earth.  The 
one  stationed  before  the  arms  needed 
more  careful  attention.  He  stood  still, 
with  gun  grounded,  and  his  chin  resting 
on  the  muzzle;  the  poor  fellow  was  bal- 
ancing himself  like  a  person  falling 
asleep  from  weariness,  and  about  to  fall. 
One  of  my  grenadiers  seized  him  in  his 
arms,  grasping  him  tightly  to  smother 
him,  and  two  others  gagged  him  and 
threw  him  into  the  bushes.  I  came  up 
slowly,    for   I  could   not  help  a  certain 


feeling  which  I  had   never   experienced 
belore. 

**It    was  shame  for    attacking    men 
asleep.     I  saw  them  by  the  light  of  & 
dark  lantern,  rolled  up  in  their  cloaks, 
and  my  heart  beat  violently.     But  im- 
mediately as  the  mopaent  came  for  at- 
tack,  fearing  that  this  might   be    only 
cowardly  weakness  and  terror,  I  took  my 
sword,    that    was   concealed   under    my 
cloak,  and  was  the  first  to  rush  forward, 
setting  the  example  to  my  grenadiers.    I 
gave  them  a  sign  which  they  understood. 
They  threw  themselves  upon  the  enemy 
like  wolves  upon  a  fold.     Oh!  it  was  hor- 
rible butchery!     The  cries   were   stifled 
under  the  feet  of  the  soldiers  before  they 
were  uttered,  and  not  a  head  was  raised 
that  did  not  receive  a  mortal  blow.     On 
entering,  I  had  made  at  random  a  ter- 
rible thrust  in  front  of  me  at  something, 
dark,    which    I    pierced     through    and 
through;    an  old   oflBcer,    a  large,    tall^ 
white  haired  man,  rose  like  a  phantom^ 
uttered  a  fearful  cry  on  seeing  what  I 
had  done,   gave  me  a  terrible  blow  in 
the  face  with  his  sword,  then  immedi- 
ately fell  dead  beneath  our  bayonets.     I 
fell   to   a  sitting  posture    beside    him, 
stunned  by  the  stroke  between  the  eyes, 
and  I  heard  the  gentle  voice  of  a  dying 
child  cry,  *  Papa.  *     I  comprehended  then 
what  I  had  done,  and  I  looked  at  him  in 
a  sort  of  terror.     I  saw  one  of  those  of- 
ficers, fourteen  years  of  age,  that  were  sa 
numerous  in  the  Russian  armies  that  in- 
vaded France  at  that  time,  and  whom 
they  brought  to  this  terrible  school.    His 
long  curly  hair,  blond  and  as  silky  as  a> 
woman's,  fell   upon  his   breast,  and  hi& 
head  was  leaning  over  as  though  he  had 
but  fallen  asleep  again.     I  raised  him  up 
on  one  arm  and  his  cheek  fell  against  my 
own.     He  seemed  to  be  hiding  upon  my 
breast  to  escape  his   murderers.      The 
confidence  and  repose  of  pleasant  slum- 
ber rested  upon  his   dead   face,  and  he 
seemed  to  say :     <  Let  us  sleep  in  peace.  *" 

**  *  Is  that  an  enemy?'  I  cried.  When 
I  pressed  him  to  my  breast  I  felt  the  hilt 
of  my  sword  which  was  piercing  his  heart 
and  which  had  killed  this  sleeping  angeU 
I  tried  to  bend  over  him,  but  the  blood 
from  my  wound  covered  him  with  great 
stains;  I  remembered  that  the  wound  had 
been  made  by  his  father.  With  shame,! 
glanced  around  and  saw  only  a  heap  of 
bodies   that  my  grenadiers  were  drag- 
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ging  by  the  feet  and  throwing  out,  tak- 
ing from  them  only  their  cartridges. 
Just  then  I  heard  the  tread  of  soldiers 
and  the  sound  of  arms,  and  the  colonel 
came  up,  followed  by  the  column. 

*«  *  Bravo!  my  good  fellow,'  said  he  to 
me;  *that  was  cleverly  done.  But  you 
are  wounded. ' 

*»*Look  at  that,' said  I;  <what  differ- 
ence is  there  between  me  and  an  assas- 
sin?' 

**  <Ohl  my  dear  fellow,  what  of  that? 
It  is  our  profession. ' 

**  *Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  I  answered,  and 
rose  to  take  command  again.  The  child 
fell  back  into  the  folds  of  his  cloak  in 
which  I  had  wrapped  him,  and  from  his 
little  hand  dropped  a  Malacca  cane, 
which  fell  into  mine  as  though  he 
had  given  it  to  me.  I  took  it;  I  resolved 
that  whatever  future  perils  I  might  en- 
counter, I  would  have  no  other  weapon, 
and  I  had  not  the  courage  to  draw  my 
murderous  sword  from  his  body. 

I  retired  immediately  from  this  hor- 
rible place.  My  grenadiers  were  in  their 
ranks;  each  one  was  calmly  cleaning  his 
bayonet  on  the  grass.  My  sergeant, 
major  was  walking  before  them,  list  in 
hand,  reading  by  the  light  of  a  bit  of 
candle  stuck  in  his  gun-barrel.  He 
calmly  called  the  roll.  I  leaned  against 
a  tree,  and  the  surgeon  came  to  bandage 
my  forehead.  A  heavy  rain  was  falling, 
which  refreshed  me,  but  I  could  not  re- 
press a  deep  sigh. 

*<  <I  am  tired  of  the  war,'  I  said  to  the 
surgeon. 

* » *So  am  I, '  said  a  low  voice  which  I 
recognized. 

I  raised  the  bandage  from  my  eyes 
and  I  saw,  not  Napoleon,  the  emperor, 
but  Bonaparte,  the  soldier.  He  was 
on  foot  and  alone.  He  stood  sad  be- 
fore me,  his  boots  covered  with  mud,  his 
coat  torn,  and  the  water  was  dripping 
from  the  brim  of  his  hat;  he  felt  that 
his  star  had  set,  and  that  he  was  looking 


for  the  last  time  upon  his  soldiers.      &e 
gazed  at  me  attentively. 

«*  *I  have  seen  you  somewhere,'  said 
he,  *old  guardsman?' 

As  he  spoke  I  knew  that  this  was  only 
an  idle  phrase;  I  knew  that  I  looked  older 
in  the  face  than  my  years  would  warrant, 
and  that  hardships,  moustache,  and 
wounds  had  disguised  me  well. 

*«  <I  have  seen  you  everywhere,  with- 
out being  seen,'  I  answered. 

**  *Do  you  wish  to  be  promoted?' 

"  *It  is  pretty  late,'  I  replied. 

<<He  folded  his  arms  a  moment  without 
answering,  then  said: 

**  *You  are  right;  go;  in  tree  days  you 
and  I  will  both  leave  the  service.' 

He  turned  his  back  on  me  and  re- 
mounted  his  horse.  Just  then  the  head 
of  our  column  was  attacked,  and  shells 
were  hurled  among  us.  One  fell  in  front 
of  my  company  and  some  of  the  men, 
obeying  a  first  impulse,  of  which  thej 
were  afterwards  ashamed,  ran  back. 
Bonaparte  rode  forward  alone  to  the 
shell  which  burned  and  smoked  in  front 
of  his  horse,  and  he  made  him  smell  the 
smoke.  All  stopped  in  silence;  the  shell 
burst,  but  no  one  wqs  hurt.  The  grena- 
diers took  to  heart  the  terrible  lesson  he 
had  given  them ;  but  my  deepest  feeling 
was  despair.  France  had  failed  him;  and, 
for  a  moment  he  had  doubted  his  brave 
old  soldiers.  I  felt  myself  too  well 
avenged  and  him  too  badly  punished  by 
his  faults  *to  be  abandoned,  so  I  rose 
with  an  effort,  and,  going  up  to  him, 
took  his  hand  which  he  was  extending  to 
several  of  us,  and  wrung  it.  He  did  not 
recognize  me,  but,  for  me,  it  was  a  tacit 
reconciliation  between  the  most  obscure 
and  the  most  illustrious  man  of  O'^r  coun- 
try. 

We  resisted  the  charge,  and  the  next 
morning  we  re-captured  Rheims.  But 
some  days  afterward,  Paris  fell,  and  the 
emperor^  Napoleon,  was  no  more. 


ESSENTIALS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

GEO.   P.   BBOWK. 
IV.» 

HOW   DOSS   THE   MIND   GROW? 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  the  study  of     per.      It   was   shown   in   the  preceding 
the  development  of  attention  in  this  pa-     numbers  that  the  first  psychical  acts  are 

*NoTX.— By  a  mistake  of  the  compoBitor  and   proof  reader,  No.  8  of  this  series  was  reprinted  in  the  Deormber 
nnmber  In  place  of  the  following.— Bd. 
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sensations,  and  that  knowing  begins 
with  discriminating  between  these,  and 
at  the  same  time  uniting  them  into 
space-  and  time-wholes.  Separating  and 
combining — analysis  and  synthesis — are 
the  first  spontaneous  acts  of  the  intel- 
lect. 

But   before   anything   worthy  of  the 
name  of  knowledge  is  produced,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  mind  not  only  unite  its 
separate    perceptions    into    space-    and 
time-wholes,  but  that  it  unite   them  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  also.     It 
is  because  the  mind  has  this  natural  im- 
pulse to  see  things  as  effects  of  causes 
or  causes  of  effects,  that  it  can  think  at 
all.     Sensation  gives  the  color  and  form 
of  an  apple,  or  a  leaf,  for  example,  but 
it  is  not  until  the  mind  conceives  that 
this  color  and  form  are  produced  by  the 
object  that  it  can  be  said  to  perceive  the 
apple  or  the  leaf.     That  is,  a  cause,— the 
object, — must  be  thought  to  lie  behind  the 
particular  sensation  that  is  experienced, 
before  the  act  of  perception  is  perfected. 
That  the  red  disk  of  color  shall  be  per- 
ceived  to   be    an    apple  involves   some 
vague  notion  that  the  apple  causes  the 
color.     This  analysis  is  not  consciously 
made,  to  be  sure;  neither  does  the  child 
consciously   discriminate  between  space 
and  time  and  his  first  perceptions;  but 
everyone  knows  that  he  must  perceive 
objects  in  space  and  the  motions  of  ob- 
jects in  both  time  and  space  in  order  to 
percei-ve  them  at  all.     In  this  same  sense 
the  relation  of  cause  is  involved  in  the 
earliest  acts  of  the  knowing  power.   This 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  nature 
of  the  mind  is  such  that  in  order  to  form 
any  knowledge  of   an  object,  the   mind 
must  be  endowed  with  the  power  to  sup- 
ply space,  time,  and  causal  relations  as 
fundamental  conditions.     Neither  space, 
time,  nor  cause  can  be  given  directly  by 
the  senses.     But  it  is  through  the  stimu- 
lus of  sensations  that  the  awakening  soul 
adjusts  itself  to  the  world  into  which  it 
is  born,  by  building  up  a  world  of  ideas 
for  itself  conformable  to  the  world  of  re- 
ality  of   which  it   knows  it   is   not  the 
cause. 

It  is  because  the  mind  sees  things  as 
causing  and  as  caused,  we  repeat,  that  it 
forms  ideas  and  thoughts.  Without  a 
consciousness  more  or  less  distinct  of  this 
relation,  thinking  would  be  impossible. 
Because  of  this  endowment  through 
—2 


which  the  causes  are  discerned,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  mind  to  attain  to  the  high- 
est intellectual  achievements.  It  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  the  formation  of 
ideas,  and  the  relation  of  ideas  consti- 
tutes thought. 

In  building  up  its  knowledge,  there- 
fore, the  child  must,  from  the  beginning, 
study  not  only  the  when  and  where,  but 
the  why  of  things.  It  is  thus  that  he 
comes  into  a  knowledge  of  the  what  of 
things. 

This  activity,  which  we  call  the  con- 
sciousness of  cause,  stimulates  that  other 
phase  of  consciousness  which  is  known  as 
attention.  The  why  of  things  and  the 
how,  or  process  of  the  action  of  the 
cause,  are  essentially  the  same.  The 
how  is  the  why  at  every  step  in  its  pro- 
gress. 

Attention  is  the  mind  proposing  to 
itself  a  problem  to  be  solved  or  'an  end 
to  be  attained  and  holding  itself  to  the 
work  of  realizing  it.  It  is  essentially  an 
act  of  will. 

The  teacher  must  distinguish  between 
acts  that  are  seemingly  directed  towards 
an  end  but  which  are  merely  impulsive, 
or  the  reflex  activities  of  the  nerve  cen- 
ters, or  instinctive,  from  acts  of  will. 
Instinct  is  inherited  memory.  Reflex 
acts  are  inherited,  for  the  most  part, 
also.  In  neither  of  them  is  there  any 
consciousness  of  an  idea  to  be  realized 
or  of  deliberation  on  the  means  to  be 
employed.  The  first  distinct  acts  of  will 
which  the  child  performs  are  his  con- 
scious efforts  to  imitate  the  acts  of 
others.  To  imitate  involves  the  forming 
of  the  idea  or  image  of  the  act  more  or 
less  clearly,  and  the  selecting  of  the 
efforts  to  be  put  forth.  This  focusing 
of  the  psychical  energy  upon  the  realiza- 
tion of  an  idea  is  what  is  meant  by  atten- 
tion in  the  educational  sense.  There  is 
an  instinctive  or  reflexive  control  of  this 
energy  oftentimes  that  we  call  involun- 
tary attention,  which  some  teachers 
make  much  use  of,  but  which  has  but 
little  educative  value.  The  will  de- 
velops through  the  conscious  working 
for  an  end. 

We  have  now  indicated  the  essential 
elements  of  the  process  of  the  growth 
of  the  mind  in  knowledge.  It  is  first 
conscious  of  sensations  and  discriminates 
between  them;  it  then  adds  to  these  par- 
tial perceptions   the  conception  of  cause 
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and  is  thus  enabled  to  complete  the  percep- 
tion and  know  it  as  an  object  producing 
certain  effects.  These  perceptions  produce 
an  abiding  effect  in  consciousness,  which 
is  called  an  idea^  or  image.  Here  the 
first  distinction  is  made  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  world.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  building  up  of  the  inner 
world,  in  conformity  to  the  outer.  To  in- 
sure this  conformity  is  one  of  the  chief 
ends  of  education.  During  the  first 
months,  the  environment  of  the  child  is 
its  teacher.  Nature  has  given  to  it  an 
impulse  to  learn  its  environment  in  order 
to  its  self-preservation  within  it.  But 
nature  does  not  provide  for  the  continu- 
ance of  that  study  of  the  environment 
which  intelligent  institutional  life  de- 
mands. Institutions  have  been  built  by 
man,  and  man  must  consciously  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  child  beyond  what 
natural  impulse  would  prompt  him  to  ac- 
quire. This  must  be  done  by  supplying 
environment  for  the  stimulation   of  the 


specific  kind  of  growth  which  institu- 
tional life  demands,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  the  school.  The 
school  has  much  to  learn  from  nature*s 
dealings  with  the  child,  as  regards  mat- 
ters both  of  imitation  and  avoidance. 
Our  fault  in  times  past  has  been  that 
we  have  not  followed  nature's  lead  when 
she  led  wisely. 

She  declares  that  the  growth  of  the 
child  demands  that  It  make  its  own  way 
through  the  difficulties  it  encounters. 
These  difficulties  are  those  of  its  environ- 
ment. It  is  the  province  of  the  school 
to  supply  the  environment  whose  difficul- 
ties are  not  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
child.  Nature  does  not  select  the  child's 
environment;  the  school  does.  And  this 
is  aU  that  the  school  can  do.  But  this 
can  be  swept  so  clear  of  difficulties, 
that  the  child  is  not  stimulated  by  inter- 
esting aims,  and  spurred  on  to  surmount 
obstacles^ 


(To  he  continued,) 


EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 


The  December  number  of  the  Edtica- 
tional  Review  has  an  interesting  article 
on  the  study  and  treatment  of  excep- 
tional children  in  school.  It  concludes 
with  a  report  made  by  a  graduate  of  a 
Massachusetts  normal  school  concerning 
one  of  her  pupils,  a  defective  girl  of  eight 
years  named  Ruth,  but  nick-named 
«< Dummy"  by  the  children.  After  at- 
tending school  for  two  years,  she  could 
pronounce  plainly  hardly  a  word.  The 
report  goes  on  to  say:  **It  seemed  im- 
possible for  her  to  make  properly  even 
the  figure  one,  her  shaking  scratches, 
made  by  a  pencil  grasped  any  way  between 
her  fingers  sliding  all  over  the  slate.  * 
*  *  But  for  all  that  I  was  not  discour- 
aged, for  from  the  first  I  felt  that  I  could 
teach  her  something.  One  day  about 
eight  weeks  after  school  began,  although 
she  was  looking  as  blank  and  stupid  as 
ever,  by  some  happy  chance  in  a  certain 
recitation,  when  George  could  not  give 
the  answer,  I  said,  *well,  you  know, 
don't  you,  Ruth?*  She  nodded  her  head 
and  smiled  so  sweetly  I  hardly  knew 


what  to  make  of  it.  I  avoided  calling  on 
her  to  recite,  however,  dreading  the 
ever- wrong  answer.  Bat  afterwards 
when  somebody  else  failed  I  would  say, 
*  Well,  if  you  can't  tell  I  must  ask  Ruth.' 
When  some  child  had  an  ill-looking  slate, 
I  would  say,  «Ah,  Ruth's  slate  doesn't 
look  like  that!  She  has  made  beautiful 
figures,  haven't  you,  Ruth?'  The  same 
nod  and  smile  was  the  reply,  although  in 
truth  her  work  was  nothing  to  boast  ol 

**  After  some  two  or  three  weeks  of 
this  assurance,  or  inspiration,'  as  I  call 
it,  she  really  did  seem  to  learn,  and  she 
is  now  one  of  my  most  promising  pupils. 
Her  beautiful  figures  and  writing  surpass 
all  her  class-mates',  and  instead  of  indis- 
tinct words,  she  talks  in  complete  sen- 
tences. She  seems  very  fond  of  me,  and 
waits  until  the  other  children  are  gone. 
then  puts  up  her  little  face  to  be  kissed." 

The  recital  of  this  case  should  prove 
very  suggestive  to  teachers.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  many  dull  and  darkened 
minds  could  be  opened  if  the  teachers 
could  only  find  the  key. 
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Stories  For  First  Grade. 
XIII. 

THB  CONCEITED  APPLE-BRANCH — AudeTSen, 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  month  of 
May,  a  branch  covered  with  beautiful  pink 
flowers  drooped  from  an  apple  tree.  A 
tine  open  carriage  drove  past,  and  in  it 
sat  a  beautiful  princess.  When  she  saw 
the  apple-tree  she  said,  **What  lovely 
blossoms!  I  must  have  some  of  them.'* 
So  the  coachman  stopped  the  horses,  and 
the  footman  cut  off  the  beautiful  droop- 
ing spray  of  flowers  and  gave  it  to  the 
princess.  She  took  it  in  her  white  hand 
and  sheltered  it  with  her  parasol;  then 
they  drove  to  the  castle,  the  home  of  the 
princess. 

Here  she  carried  the  apple-branch  to 
her  room.  Rich  lace  curtains  hung  at 
theopen  windows, and  costly  flowers  stood 
in  silver  vases.  In  one  of  these  vases 
which  stood  in  a  window,  the  princess 
placed  the  apple-branch,  with  some  fresh, 
light  twigs  of  birch.  It  was  a  very  pretty 
sight,  and  every  one  who  came  into  the 
room  said,  **0,  how  beautiful!"  So  the 
branch  became  proud. 

It  looked  out  of  the  window  over  gar- 
dens and  fields  in  which  grew  many 
flowers.  Some  of  these  were  homely. 
The  apple-branch  said,  ''There  is  a  great 
difference  between  these  plain  flowers  and 
myself.  How  unhappy  they  must  be. 
Now,  who  cares  to  have  a  bouquet  of 
those  yellow  flowers.  They  are  too  com- 
mon; they  are  found  everywhere,,  in 
flelds  and  in  streets,  and  they  have  such 
a  common  name,  too — dog-flower,  or  dan- 
delion— but  there  must  be  some  plain 
flowers,  I  suppose. " 

And  as  it  said  this,  a  bright  sunbeam 
kissed  the  yellow  dandelion  out  in  the 
field,  and  then  the  apple-branch  in  the 
window,  and  said:  *<Is  there  such  a  dif- 
ference between  flowers?  Are  you  not 
all  sisters,  the  plain  looking  and  the 
beautiful?  It  isn't  kind  for  you  to  talk 
about  a  difference.  What  is  the  plant 
that  you  think  so  ugly?" 

<*The  dandelion,"  answered  the  apple- 


branch,  *  *  You  know  you  never  see  it  in 
a  bouquet.  Why,  the  princess  passed  by 
a  great  many  of  them  this  morning,  with- 
out once  noticing  them,  and  people  very 
often  trample  them  under  their  feet, 
there  are  so  many  of  them.  When  they 
go  to  seed  they  have  flowers  like  wool, 
which  fly  away  in  little  pieces  over  the 
roads  and  stick  to  people's  dresses.  They 
are  only  weeds,  but  of  course  there  must 
be  weeds.  How  glad  I  am  that  I  am  not 
an  old  weed. " 

When  the  wind  whispered  to  the  dan- 
delions what  the  apple-branch  had  said, 
they  pulled  their  little  green  sus-bonnets 
down  over  their  faces  and  wondered  if 
they  were  really  Just  ugly  weeds,  and 
one  of  the  little  dandelions,  peeping  out 
at  the  dear  old'  white-haired  grand- 
mother, said,  <<Surely  no  one  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  she. " 

While  the  dandelions  were  feeling  so 
sad,  a  whole  group  of  children  came 
across  the  fields.  The  youngest  was  so 
small  that  the  other  children  had  to  carry 
him.  When  they  had  set  him  on  the 
grass  among  the  yellow  flowers,  he 
laughed  aloud  he  was  so  happy;  then  he 
kicked  out  his  little  legs,  rolled  about, 
and  picked  the  dandelions  which  grew 
about  him  and  kissed  them,  and  they 
smiled  back,  happy  because  he  loved 
them. 

The  older  children  picked  off  the  flow- 
ers with  long  stems.  They  made  chains 
from  these  for  their  necks,  then  others 
to  go  across  their  shoulders  and  hang 
down  to  their  waists,  and  at  last, 
wreaths  for  their  heads.  They  looked 
quite  splendid  in  their  wreaths  of  green 
stems  and  golden  flowers.  After  this 
they  made  curls  from  some  of  the  stems, 
and  fastened  them  to  their  wreaths. 

The  oldest  one  gathered  carefully  the 
faded  flowers,  on  the  stems  of  which  clus- 
tered the  seeds,  looking  like  white  feath- 
ery crowns.  She  held  these  to  her  lips 
and  tried  to  blow  away  a  whole  crown 
with  one  puff  of  her  breath. 

*'Do  you  not  see,"  said  the  sunbeam, 
<<How  much  pleasure  dandelions  give?" 
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**Yes,  to  children,"  said  the  apple- 
branch. 

By  and  by  an  old  woman  came  hob- 
bling into  the  field,  leaning  on  a  cane. 
She  began  digging  up  the  dandelion 
plants  with  an  old  knife  without  a 
handle.  She  wanted  part  of  them  for 
greens  for  herself,  and  the  others  she 
wanted  to  sell  so  as  to  make  some  money. 

<'What  a  help  these  dandelions  are  to 
this  old  woman,"  said  the  sunbeam. 

^<Pe6ple  do  not  eat  and  make  play- 
things of  beautiful  flowers,"  said  the  ap- 
ple-branch. 

<<But  G-od  loves  the  dandelions  just  as 
much  as  he  does  the  more  beautiful  flow- 
ers, and  cares  for  them  just  as  tenderly," 
said  the  sunbeam. 

Then  some  people  came  into  the  room, 
among  them  the  young  princess.  She 
carried  in  her  hand  something  that 
seemed  like  a  flower.  It  was  covered 
very  carefully  by  two  or  three  great 
leaves  so  that  no  gust  of  wind  could 
harm  it.  As  soon  as  the  windows  were 
closed,  the  large  leaves  were  taken  off 
very  gently,  and  there  right  before  the 
apple-blossom  stood  the  feathery  seed 
crown  of  the  ugly  dandelion.  The  prin- 
cess held  it  up  and  said,  <<Could  anything 
be  more  beautiful.  See  how  very  light 
and  airy.  How  wonderful  God  has  made 
this  little  flower.  I  will  paint  it  with 
the  apple- branch.  Every  ope  thinks  the 
apple- blossoms  beautiful,  but  this  humble 
flower  has  another  kind  of  beauty;  and, 
although  they  are  different,  each  is  beau- 
tiful." 

Then  the  sunbeam  kissed  them  both, 
and  upon  the  flowers  of  the  apple- branch 
came  a  rosy  blush. 

Purpose, — In  many  of  our  schools  are 
to  be  found  a  few  daintily  dressed, proud 
little  boys  and  girls,  and  also  their 
counterparts,  plain-looking,  meanly  clad, 
shrinking  little  ones. 

In  all  schools  there  is  some  difference 
in  the  social  standing  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  teacher, 
and  it  is  plainly  her  duty,  to  educate  the 
more  favored  class  to  regard  those  less 
favored  as  of  equal  importance  with 
themselves  in  the  world,  and  to  treat 
them  with  kindness  and  consideration. 

The  poor,  timid  ones  also  must  be  led 
to  be  happy  with  the  others,  feeling 
that  it  is  vahat  they  are  that  counts, 
rather  than  their  looks. 


The  teacher  acts  the  part  of  the  sun- 
beam in  our  story. 

Aim,  for  the  children.  — We  have  a  story 
about  apple-blossoms  and  dandelions. 
We  shall  see  which  acted  the  better. 

Preparation, — Of  what  color  are  these 
flowers?  (Holding  up  some  apple- blos- 
soms.) Are  they  fragrant?  Did  you 
ever  gather  any?  What  did  you  do  with 
them?     (Made  bouquets  of  them.) 

Are  the  dandelions  pretty?  What 
color  are  they?  Are  they  fragrant?  Bo 
they  make  as  pretty  bouquets  as  the 
apple-blossoms?  Are  the  blossoms  yel- 
low all  their  lives?  (Old  dandelions  are 
white.)  What  becomes  of  the  seeds? 
(The  wind  blows  them  off.)  Did  it  ever 
blow  any  on  to  your  clothes?  Could  you 
easily  get  them  off?  Did  you  ever  see 
the  dandelions  asleep  I  How  did  they  look? 

We  shall  hear  about  a  princess  who 
loved  apple-blossoms  just  as  dearly  as 
you  love  them.  Who  is  a  princess?  In 
what  kind  of  a  house  does  she  live?  (A 
palace.)  What  kind  of  a  house  is  that? 
(Show  pictures  of  palaces.)  And  when 
she  takes  a  ride,  who  drives?  (Coach- 
man.) Who  helps  her  in  and  out  of  her 
carriage?  (Footman.)  (Show  pictures 
of  coachmen  and  footmen  in  livery.) 

Presentation. — The  following  questions 
and  remarks  are  suggestive  only,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  story  may  be  made 
real  to  the  children.  After  the  first  sec- 
tion has  been  related  to  them,  the 
teacher  holds  up  a  silver  vase.  Where 
should  we  see  many  vases  like  this?  (In 
the  house  of  the  princess.)  Now,  on  this 
table  are  some  flowers  and  twigs.  You 
may  make  a  bouquet  such  as  the  princess 
had  in  her  window.  (One  of  birch  twigs 
and  apple-blossoms  is  made.)  Now  what 
will  the  princess  do  with  this  bouquet? 
(Put  it  in  that  silver  vase.)  And  what 
will  she  do  with  the  vase?  (Put  the  vase 
in  the  window.)  Now,  if  this  is  the  prin- 
cess's bouquet,  the  room  belongs  to 
whom?  (The  princess.)  And  what  kind 
of  chairs  are  we  sitting  in?  (Fine,  easy 
chairs.)  And  what  kind  of  a  table  is 
this?  (Beautiful,  polished  table,  with 
carved  legs.)  And  what  do  we  see  on 
these  walls?  (Pretty  pictures  in  pit 
frames.)  And  over  there  is  what?  (Point- 
ing to  a  desk.  The  princess's  piano.) 
Let  the  children  picture  the  princess's 
room,  taking  care  that  nothing  be  put  in 
which  might  not  properly   belong  there. 
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Occasionally  one  child  is  the  princess. 
She  asks  the  footman  (another  child)  for 
the  apple-branch.  The  latter  breaks  it 
off  an  imaginary  tree  and  gives  it  to  her. 

Later,  one  child  may  be  an  apple- 
branch;  another  a  dandelion,,  standing 
meekly  with  bowed  head,  and  a  third 
the  sunbeam.  The  sunbeam  and  the 
apple-branch  carry  on  the  conversation. 

You  may  each  be  the  princess,  and 
make  on  paper  the  apple-branch  and  seed 
crown  of  the  dandelion  as  you  see  them 
in  the  silver  vase. 

Other  sections  of  the  story  previous  to 
this  may  well  be  illustrated  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  last  section,  one  child  may  be 
the  princess  and  bring  the  seed-crown  of 
the  dandelion  into  the  room,  remove  its 
covers,  and  use  the  words  she  used  in 
speaking  of  the  dandelion. 

Application, — ^What  kind  of  an  apple- 
branch  have  we  been  talking  about?  (A 
proud  apple-branch.)  Of  what  was  it 
proud?  (Its  beautiful  dress.)  How  did 
this  prettily  dressed  apple-branch  treat 
the  poor  dandelions?  (It  said  they  were 
ugly  weeds.)  Why  did  it  say  so? 
(Their  dresses  were  so  plain.)  Did  the 
dandelions  care  for  what  the  apple-branch 
said?     (Yes,  they  felt  sad.) 

What  made  the  little  dandelions  feel 
better?  (They  found  that  they  had 
many  friends — the  children,  the  sunbeam, 
and  finally  the  princess.) 

But  their  dresses  were  not  so  pretty 
as  those  of  the  apple-branch.  Why  did 
people  love  them?  (They  were  modest 
and  kind.)  Are  not  children  loved  for 
their  pretty  faces  and  fine  clothes?  (No.) 
For  what,  then?  (Their  kind,  pleasant, 
modest  ways.) 

**Pretty  is  that  pretty  does." 

LiDA  B.   McMURRY. 


Some  Things  That  Troubled  Me. 

It  was  a  district  school  and  my  first 
experience  in  teaching.  There  were,  of 
course,  many  things  that  troubled  me, 
and  equally  of  course  one  of  these  things 
was  whispering.  I  was  not  rash  enough 
to  forbid  it  altogether,  but  I  knew  that 
most  of  it  was  entirely  unnecessary,  that 
it  wasted  time,  and  made  confusion, and  I 
was  anxious  to  stop  it.     I   tried  various 


mild  expedients  during  the  first  week 
without  much  success.  The  next  Mon- 
day morning,  I  was  ready  with  a  new 
plan. 

The  school  started  off  nicely  and  the 
second  recitation  was  well  under  way 
when  I  noticed  a  boy  near  the  back  of 
the  room  beginning  a  whispered  conver- 
sation with  his  neighbor.  I  stopped  the 
recitation,  and  said  pleasantly  to  the  cul- 
prit, «« Johnny,  wait  a  minute,  please." 
Then,  addressing  the  school,  I  said 
quietly,  **You  may  all  lay  aside  your 
work."  They  looked  surprised,  but 
obeyed  promptly.  I  then  said  to  them, 
**  Johnny  Brown  wants  to  whisper,  and 
as  we  can't  very  well  carry  on  the  school- 
work  and  attend  to  Johnny's  whis- 
pering, we  will  all  give  our  undivided 
attention  to  Johnny  while  he  whispers." 
Everybody  looked  at  Johnny,  and 
Johnny  grew  red  in  the  face,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  pick  up  his  book;  but  I 
said,  **No,  Johnny,  we  have  stopped 
our  work  to  give  you  a  chance  to  whis- 
per, and  we  are  all  waiting  for  you." 
Johnny  essayed  a  smile,  but  it  was  a 
very  sickly  one.  He  wriggled  about  on 
his  seat,  and  the  effort  to  continue  the  whis- 
pering while  we  were  all  watching  him 
was  a  hard  one.  The  sound  of  his  own 
voice  in  the  stillness  that  had  fallen  upon 
the  school,  seemed  to  startle  him,  and 
he  stopped  before  he  had  finished  the 
first  sentence.  **Have  you  finished, 
Johnny,"  I  asked, and  Johnny  said* *Yes." 
<<You  are  sure  that  there  is  nothing 
more  you  need  to  say?"  Johnny  was 
quite  sure.  I  looked  at  the  clock  and 
said  pleasantly  that  we  had  lost  five 
minutes  of  the  time  we  had  for  school- 
work,  but  that  Johnny  must  have  thought 
he  had  something  to  say  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  school-work,  or  he 
would  not  have  troubled  us.  Without 
further  comment,  the  work  was  resumed, 
and  I  was  troubled  no  more  that  day 
by  whispering. 

I  had  occasion  to  apply  this  treatment 
three  or  four  times  during  the  next 
two  weeks,  but  in  no  case  twice  to  the 
same  scholar.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  habit  of  whispering  seemed  to  me 
to  be  practically  cured.  But,  you  may 
ask  if  they  did  not  whisper  without  my 
knowing  it  when  my  back  was  turned. 
It  may  be  they  did,  but  I'am  sure  they 
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did  not  disturb  the  work  of  the  school 
to  any  extent,  and  as  I  had  never  for- 
bidden whispering,  I  did  not  worry  about 
it. — A,  in  Western  Teacher, 


An  Important  Query. 

Editor  PubUc-School  Journal: 

I  have  for  some  lime  past  been  a  constant 
retder  of  your  magazine;  and  during  these 
readings,  I  have  not  seen  any  article  on  the 
causes  of  so  much  failure  in  arithmetic. 

Though  I  have  had  no  experience  as  a 
teacher,  I  have  made  a  close  observation  of 
the  methods  used  in  iustructing  youth,  in  that 
most  important  branch  of  learning;  and  I  Und 
that  fully  four-lifths  of  our  pupils  are  defi- 
cient in  the  study  which  to  most  of  them  will 
be  of  far  more  importance  than  almost  any 
other  now  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

The  main  cause  of  the  trouble  is  that  the  pu- " 
pil  relies  almost  entirely  upon  his  book,  and 
lets  it  do  the  thinking  for  him.  The  teacher 
assigns  the  lesson,  and  the  scholar  works  out 
the  problems  according  to  the  method  used  In 
his  arithmetic.  The  next  day  he  brings  his 
lesson  to  school,  hands  it  In  to  his  instructor, 
who  corrects  his  paper, and  records  the  credits 
or  errors. 

Here  ends  what  may  be  termed  almost  a 
farce.  In  about  a  year,  if  the  same  problem 
was  propounded  to  this  same  scholar,  he  would 
most  likely  be  unable  to  give  a  correct  solu- 
tion. And  for  what  reason?  The  question  is 
easily  answered.  It  is  because  at  the  time  he 
solved,  or  supposed  he  did,  his  examples,  he 
did  not  take  the  pains  to  iind  out  why  he 
worked  his  problem  in  the  manner  that  he  did. 
Yes!  in  that  one  word.why,  lies  all  the  trouble. 
It  begins  in  the  primary  grades,  when  the 
child  begins  to  learn  his  multiplication  table, 
and  continues  until  he  graduates  from  the 
grammar  schools,  and  even  thereafter. 

At  first  he  was  told  that  two  times  three  are 
bIzp;  or  twice  four  are  eight;  but  that  was  all. 
The  pupil  will  commit  the  fact  to  memory, and 
be  able  to  repeat  It.  Possibly  in  a  few  years  he 
will  grasp  its  meaning;  but  if  he  had  been 
shown  by  some  method,  for  example  such  as 
putting  four  marks  in  consecutive  order  on 
two  different  parts  of  his  slate  explaining  that 
this  represents  four  multiplied  by  two,  the 
scholar  would  immediately  see  the  simplicity 
of  the  problem,  instead  of  wasting  months  in 
vain  endeavors  to  master  something  which  he 
does  not  understand. 

In  place  of  abhorring  arithmetic,  he  would 
go  to  his  class  with  a  desire  to  know  more,and 
he  would  be  sorry  when  the  recitation  was 
over. 

The  other  day,  while  out  walking,  I  accosted 
a  group  of  boys  returning  from  school.  I  soon 
engaged  them  in  conversation,  asked  them 
questions  about  school,  their  teachers,  etc. 
During  the  talk  I  suddenly  asked  thequestion: 
What  is  four  divided  by  a  half?  The  answer 
was  no  surprise.  *'Two,''  they  said,  in  a 
chorus.  Think  of  It,  these  boys  ranging  in 
age  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years,  giving  such  a 


reply!  I  told  them  of  their  error,  and  made 
them  work  it  on  paper.  They  wondered  at  the 
result,  and  asked  why  the  answer  Is  eight. 
There  It  Is  again,  why.  I  explained  that 
if  there  are  two  halves  in  one,  in  four  there 
are  four  times  two,  or  eight. .  After  receiving 
a  lecture  on  the  causes  of  their  failure  In  arith- 
metic, they' separated,  going  to  their  homes 
resolved  to  be  guided  In  the  future,  not  alone 
by  their  books,  but  by  reason, which  was  given 
to  them  for  that  purpose. 

This  simply  goes  to  show  what  the  "average 
pupir*  knows.  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  if 
one  should  go  into  a  school-room  where  a  class 
is  reciting  in  arithmetic,  and  should  ask  the 
scholars  to  give  a  reason  for  every  step  In  any 
problem  they  are  supposed  to  be  solving,  not 
one- tenth  could  answer  correctly. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  teachers  complain  of 
the  stupidity  of  their  scholars  in  arithmetic, 
many  of  whom  are  among  the  brightest  in  the 
other  branches?It  all  depends  upon  the  teach- 
ers' insisting  upon  an  explanation  of  the  rea- 
sons for  doing  the  work;  in  other  words,  let 
them  analyze  it,  as  they  would  a  sentence  in 
grammar.  W.  Van  Ci.eef. 

A  REPLT. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  above 
our  correspondent's  letter  in  full.  It 
gives  the  view  of  an  outsider;  and 
it  is  certainly  provocative  of  thought 
to  a  serious  teacher,  to  know  how  the 
result  of  his  work  is  estimated  by  one 
outside  of  school-room  work.  That  there 
is  abundant  ground  for  the  criticism,  no 
one  can  deny  who  is  well  informed  upon 
the  subject;  notwithstanding,  the  criti- 
cism may  be  somewhat  too  sweeping.  It 
is  true  that  a  large  number  of  our  school- 
pupils,  after  spending  a  disproportionate 
time  on  arithmetic  In  school,  are  quite 
unable  to  grapple  intelligently  with 
practical  problems;  and  what  is  more 
unaccountable,  they  are  neither  rapid 
nor  accurate  in  performing  arithmetical 
operations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  things  are  largely  due  to  faulty 
teaching. 

As  our  correspondent  intimates,  we 
believe  the  fundamental  trouble  is  that 
the  pupil  is  not  led  to  gain  clear  ideas 
of  arithmetical  principles,  through  sense- 
perception,  through  a  judicious  han- 
dling of  objects.  Furthermore,  when  be 
takes  up  a  problem,  he  is  not  rigidly 
held  to  stop  and  think  out  the  process 
before  he  attempts  the  computation.  He 
is  more  likely  to  set  down  his  figures, 
and  then,  perhaps,  to  attempt  to  **  ex- 
plain*' his  work.  This  is  decidedly  a  case 
of  *  *  cart-before-the-horse. "  A  blind  de- 
pendence upon  <<  case  "and    <«  rule*' will 
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never  make  a  good  arithmetician.  His 
failure  in  processes  of  computation  is  due 
largely  to  lack  of  sufficient  practice  in 
these  processes  with  a  rigid  responsibility 
for  results,  A  pupil  who  has  blundered 
year  after  year  in  school,  will  often  be- 
come accurate  after  a  few  months  in  a 
bank,  because,  in  that  case,  he  nvust  be 
accurate.  He  cannot  guess  at  a  process, 
carelessly  figure  for  a  result,  then  test  it 
by  a  **  key,  "and  if  it  is  found  to  be 
wrong,  shoot  at  random  again. 

Of  course,  the  trouble  in  school  is  with 
the  teacher  mostly.  If  he  would  insist 
that  pupils  should  secure  correct  funda- 
mental notioQS  from  the  concrete,  should 
logically  think  out  the  process  before 
doing  a  stroke  of  the  work,  and  then 
be  held  rigidly  responsible  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  results,  we  think  the  out- 
come would  be  better  in  all  ways. ' 

£i.  C.  H. 


Garry  Hope  in  Tour  Face. 

~  (NoTR.— What  teacher  will  try  this  for  a  read- 
ing lesson  with  her  class,  and  report?) 

**Spring  is  surely  coming,"  sang  the 
chick-a-dee,  ^<Ju8t  look  at  the  willow." 

The  air  was  cold,  and  the  snow  still 
lingered  on  the  ground ;  but  the  big  wil- 
low, that  grew  beside  the  brook  was 
growing  golden;  each  tiny  twig  was  a 
pale  yellow,  as  if  it  was  reflecting  the 
golden  summer  sunshine  instead  of  look- 
ing  at  bare  branches  and  snow-covered 
fields. 

**Spring  is  surely  coming,"  sang  the 
brook  gaily.  **0h,  how  good  it  is  to 
think  the  long,  cold  winter  is  nearly 
over.  Soon  I  shall  hear  the  robin's  song, 
and  the  violets  will  open  their  blue  eyes. " 

The  brook  made  so  much  noise  in  its 
gladness  that  the  old  wild  apple-tree 
opened  one  eye  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about. 

**Spring  is  surely  coming,"  called  out 
the  brook. 

**Spring  indeed!"  exclaimed  the  apple- 
tree,  in  a  tone  of  disgust.  <*Look  at  all 
this  snow  on  the  ground.  What  do  you 
mean  by  making  all  this  fuss,  and  wak- 
ing me  up,  in  the  middle  of  winter?" 

**But  spring  is  surely  coming,"  per- 
sisted the  brook,  **Look  at  the  willow." 

«*If  you  had  any  sense,"  retorted  the 
apple-tree,  still  more  crossly,  as  the  wind 


rattled  its  bare  branches,  <<You  would 
not  be  so  quick  to  jump  at  a  conclusion. 
The  willow  does  not  know  anything 
about  it;  just  you  wait  until  the  birds 
get  here,  and  the  grass  is  coming  up, 
then  you  will  have  some  reason  for  say- 
.ing  that  spring  is  coming.  You  don't 
catch  me  opening  my  buds  until  I  have 
good  proof  that  spring  has  come."  And 
the  apple-tree  went  back  to  its  disturbed 
nap. 

The  little  brook  did  not  know  what  to 
think  at  first;  it  had  been  so  happy  in 
the  thought  that  spring  was  coming. 
Gould  it  be  that  the  cross  old  apple-tree 
was  right,  and  that  the  willow  did  not 
know  anything  about  it?  It  was  very 
true  that  the  willow  was  the  only  one 
who  seemed  to  think  spring  was  coming; 
all  the  rest  of  the  trees  were  still  fast 
asleep;  and,  as  the  apple-tree  said,  there 
was  the  snow  still  on  the  ground. 

Just  then  the  little  brook  heard  the 
tall  pine-tree  speaking,  and  it  stopped 
its  own  sad  murmur  to  listen,  for  the  tall 
pine-tree  had  lived  a  great  many  years, 
and  seen  a  great  many  things,  and  it 
was  very  wise.  And  this  is  what  the 
pine-tree  was  saying: 

<*  Don't  let  go  of  your  faith  in  the  wil- 
low, little  btook.  You  are  always  safe 
in  trusting  the  willow.  I  have  seen 
many  winters  go,  and  springs  come,  and 
I  always  get  my  first  news  that  spring  is 
coming,  from  the  willow.  The  apple- 
tree  shuts  its  eyes  to  all  around  it,  and 
never  believes  in  spring  until  it  gets 
here.  But  the  willow  carries  spring- 
time in  its  heart ;  it  watches  for  the  first 
thrill  of  life  within  it,  and  then  it  joy- 
ously fiashes  out  the  glad  message  to  us 
all,  in  its  golden  lips.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  carry  the  joy  of  your  hope  in  your 
face,  so  others  can  share  it  with  you. 
Spring  always  comes  first  to  those  who 
are  looking  for  it  most  earnestly.  We 
can  always  find  the  kind  of  thing  we  are 
looking  for.  The  apple-tree  looks  at  the 
snow  about  it,  and  sees  the  winter.  The 
willow,  out  of  the  warmth  of  its  hopeful 
heart,  looks  forward  and  sees  the  spring, 
and  then  shares  the  brightness  with  all 
around." 

*«Oh,  thank  you,  dear  pine-tree,"  re- 
plied the  brook.  * « I  shall  never  forget 
the  lesson  you  have  taught  me.  A  little 
faith  in  a  happy  future  is  more  thaxx 
much  knowledge  of  a  gloQmv  present." 
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And  so  the  little  brook  went  on  sing- 
ing, that  all  might  hear  the  good  news: 
«*  Spring  is  surely  coming.  Look  at  the 
willow.  And  the  willow  knows,  for  the 
willow  carries  the  spring-time  in  its 
heart."  Emma  Theo.  Graves. 


Pure  Minds. 

A  recent  article  in  The  Journal  com- 
plains that  reproduction  is  not  taught  in 
the  physiologies,  and  that  the  children 
must  learn  the  subject  incidentally  out 
of  school,  instead  of  being  taught  it 
properly  and  purely  in  school. 

This  will  not  bear  much  discussion, 
since  spite  of  advanced  ideas,  it  is  a  most 
delicate  subject,  and  admits  of  vigorous 
silence  mostly,  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
May  a  kind  Providence  remove  me  to  an- 
other sphere  before  the  day  comes  for 
'*  teaching"  it. 

However,  there  are  many  things  we 
can  teach  which  are  much  more  to  the 
point,  and  which  bear  upon  the  moral 
view  of  the  case  rather  than  the  physio- 
logical. Instead  of  telling  what  might 
be  done,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  really 
did,  and  what  has  seemed  to  come 
of  it. 

I  have  a  seventh  grade,  and  early  in 
the  year  I  was  much  annoyed  to  find  that 
my  boys  were  always  ready  to  exchange 
glances  and  winks  when  any  word  oc- 
curred in  our  lesson  which  would  admit 
of  a  double  meaning,  or  when  any  school- 
room event  could  be  impurely  interpreted. 
I  have  even  seen  these  glances  flash  from 
girls  to  boys  and  back  again.  I  thought 
it  over  very  carefully  and  decided  upon 
my  course. 

I  kept  the  boys  at  noon.  I  told  them 
what  I  kept  them  for.  I  told  them  how 
many  times  I  had  grown  hot  with  shame 
and  indignation  upon  some  demonstration 
of  their  impure  thoughts ;  how  it  was  an 
insult  to  me  and  to  every  girl  in  the 
room;  how  it  degraded  their  own  minds 
and  encouraged  them  in  being  on  the 
iookout  for  bad  things;  how  they  might 
keep  their  thoughts  pure  and  good,  if 
they  would;  and  much  more  in  the  same 
earnest  strain.  There  were  no  nods  and 
winks  this  time,  I  assure  you,  but  only  a 
sweet,  serious  silence.  As  I  talked,  I 
felt  almost  as  though  the  right  words 
were  given  to  me,  and  as  though  I  had  a 


firmer  hold  upon  those  boys'  hearts  than 
I  had  ever  been  able  to  gain  other- 
wise. 

Since  then  I  have  seen  scarcely  a  single 
manifestation  of  any  impure  thought,  the 
only  one  I  remember  being  checked  by 
the  glance  of  my  eye  before  it  really  took 
form.  One  of  the  boys  thanked  me  pri- 
vately a  day  or  two  after  my  talk,  say- 
ing, »*We  needed  it;  I  had  been  think- 
ing about  it  myself  and  was  glad  you 
said  what  you  did. " 

These  boys  have  shown  me  by  repeated 
acts  of  kindness,  by  favors,  by  gifts — 
those  various  ways  boys  have  of  indicat- 
ing friendliness — that  they  did  not  lose 
respect  for  me  because  of  my  plain  speak- 
ing. 

It  goes  a  long  way  toward  crushing 
out  impure  thoughts,  to  check  any  ex- 
pression of  them  outwardly.  Shame  to 
be  known  to  have  bad  thoughts  tends  to 
shame  to  have  them.  If  we  have  the 
skill  to  get  the  love  of  the  children,  we 
can  mold  them  as  we  will. 

Boys  like  firmness  of  dealing,  plain- 
ness of  speech,  openness, and  generosity; 
girls  like  to  be  tenderly  handled,  to  have 
their  gentleness  and  sweetness  duly  rec- 
ognized, to  be  loved  and  to  be  told  that 
they  are  loved. 

I  see  the  <<long  procession"  of  chil- 
dren I  have  known  and  loved  in  these 
many  years  of  teaching.  My  rooms  are 
full  of  their  gifts,  the  pen  with  which  I 
write,  the  napkin-ring  at  the  dinner- 
table,  the  arm-chair,  the  vases,  and  bas- 
kets, and  pictures,  the  books  and  paper- 
outters,  handkerchiefs,  fans,  and  sachets; 
my  heart  is  full  of  the  memories  of  their 
kind  words  of  appreciation;  my  desk  is 
full  of  their  letters  and  pictures. 

Have  we  not  some  reward  for  our  la- 
bors beyond  the  dollars  and  cents?  Can 
it  be  that  our  own  purity  of  thought 
shall  not  make  some  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  those  who  respond  so  freely 
to  our  love,  and  listen  so  earnestly  to 
our  advice?  **The  word  fitly  spoken  "  is 
the  teacher's  most  potent  Instrument. 

The  little  joke,  the  gentle  sarcasm,  the 
ready  apology,  the  constant  sympathy, 
and  never-failing  kindness,  that  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  makes  use  of  every  day, 
are  as  much  her  stock  in  trade  as  is  her 
knowledge  of  fundamentals,  or  even  of 
methods.  «*0€rT  West." 
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In  the  Gotintry  School. 

The  country  school,  where  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  can  be  the  ideal 
school.  And,  in  my  opinion,  there  are 
no  questions  connected  with  the  problem 
of  educating  the  youth  of  America,  more 
important  to-day  than  those  questions 
which  have  to  do  with  the  country 
schools.  How  can  they  be  rendered 
more  efficient?  How,  better  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  they  are  con- 
ducted  on  broad  and  correct  pedagogical 
principles?  How  our  people  can  be 
brought  up  to  a  due  appreciation  of  their 
importance?  How  they  can  be  informed 
and  impressed  with  the  best  ways  of  con- 
ducting the  work  in  the§e  schools?  How 
right  teachers  for  them  can  be  obtained, 
and  retained — teachers  of  ability,  sym- 
pathy, and  full  information  not  on  sub- 
jects of  instruction  alone,  but  on  the 
special  conditions  and  needs  of  .the  chil- 
dren on  the  farm? 

If  I  do  not  mistake,  the  minds  of  in- 
telligent men  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  general  educational  problem,  are 
turning  more  and  more  to  the  needs  and 
importance  of  the  country  schools.  In 
the  loMoa  Schools  for  May,  Supt.  Henry 
Sabin  has  a  long  and  valuable  article  on 
this  subject.  He  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  work 
in  these  schools  should  be  a  little  differ- 
ent from  that  needed  in  the  towns  and 
cities.  In  these  schools,  as  in  all  others, 
the  question  of  right  teachers  is  most 
fundamental,  and  most  important.  In 
sparsely  sefttled  districts,  the  number  of 
pupils  is  often  too  few  to  justify,  it  is 
thought,  the  employment  of  a  first-class 
teacher.  For  this,  they  have  found  a 
,  remedy  in  Massachusetts.  They  take  in 
territory  enough  to  supply  the  requisite 
number  of  children,  and  those  living  at  a 
distance  are  conveyed  to  and  from  school 
at  public  expense.  This  additional  ex- 
pense, together  with  the  additional  sal- 
ary paid  to  fib  good  teacher,  makes  an 
aggregate  smaller  than  the  cost  of  two 
or  three  inferior  schools  in  the  same 
territory. 

I  am  surprised  at  one  statement  of 
Supt.  Sabin.  He  says,  **We  do  not  de- 
sire the  introduction  of  algebra  and  ge- 
ometry and  Latin  in  the  little  school- 
house  at  the  cross-roads,  as  President 
Eliot  suggests  for  the  grammar  school. '' 


On  the  contrarv,  I  for  one  do  desire  that 
that  child  in  the  country,  equally  with 
the  child  in  town,  should  be  a  full  par- 
ticipant in  everything  that  will  <*enrich" 
his  course  of  study,  and  arouse  his  mental 
activity  and  his  aspirations.  He  is  the 
peer  of  any  child  in  capacity,  he  is  likely 
to  fill  as  important  a  place  in  the  com- 
munity, while  in  some  respects  his  op. 
portunities  for  culture  and  inspiration 
are  less  favorable.  Give  him  an  equal 
chance;  it  will  **pay"  for  all  concerned. 
I  confess  that  I  am  often  not  a  little 
disturbed  at  the  marked  unwillingness  of 
many  good  teachers,  to  take  country 
schools,  even  when  the  compensation 
is  as  good  as  the  town  offers,  or  even 
better.  I  believe  it  is  a  great  mistake 
in  any  one  who  has  the  true  spirit  of  the 
teacher.  Those  country  children  are 
generally  more  intelligent,  more  recep- 
tive, more  respectful,  and  more  opep  to 
the  infiuence  of  a  good  teacher.  Usually 
they  are  less  subject  to  contaminating 
infiuences,  they  have  more  industrious 
habits,  and  from  their  close  contact  with 
nature,  they  are  better  furnished  with 
fundamental  conceptions,  which  are  the 
material  with  which  to  build  in  all  the* 
work  of  intelligent  instruction.  Note 
these  words  of  Dr.  Hall,  in  the  lecture 
reported  in  this  number  of  The  Journal, 
*>Every  child  with  a  love  of  nature  that 
does  not  have  access  to  it  is  wronged." 
The  child  in  the  country  has  access  to  na- 
ture; he  has  learned  many  of  her  lessons 
already ;  and  he  is  usually  ready  to  take 
any  wise  and  sympathetic  leader  by  the 
hand,  to  be  led  to  a  larger  acquaintance 
with  her.  Teachers,  if  your  heart  is  full 
of  the  true  teacher's  spirit,  if  you  are 
conscious  that  you  have  power  which  you 
would  expend  for  the  largest  returns,  if 
you  are  earnest  to  do  your  full  part  in 
elevating  the  coming  generation,  think 
twice  before  you  decline  the  country 
school,  for  a  school  in  the  city  or  town. 

E.  C.  H. 


Some  Things  the  Kindergarten  Has  Done. 

1.  It  has  stimulated  teachers  to  study 
the  child;  to  make  the  child^  not  the  sub- 
ject, the  center  of  consideration ;  develop- 
ment, not  instruction,  the  primary  ob- 
ject. 

2.  It  has  shown  how  that  development 
may  be  attained  in  each  individual  in  a 
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systematic,  orderly,  philosophical  man- 
ner. 

3.  It  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
encouraging  personal  observation  and 
investigation  in  the  primary,  the  gram- 
mar,  and  even  the  high  school. 

4.  It  has  practically  trained  the  hand 
and  the  eye,  by  the  study  of  form,  color, 
etc.,  and  so  taken  the  first  step  in  man- 
ual training. 

5.  As  a  moral  agent,  it  has  taught 
each  child  that  he  is  a  being,  responsible 
for  his  own  actions,  not  only  as*  they  af- 
fect him,  but  as  they  influence  others. 
He  learns  that  <<no  man  lives  to  himself 
alone;*'  that  each  is  a  part  of  a  great  so- 
cial world. 

SOME  THINGS   IT  HAS  NOT  DONS. 

1.  It  has  not  recognized  its  position  in 
a  school  system,  as  preliminary  to  the 
primary  and  subsequent  school  periods. 

2.  It  has,  therefore,  failed  to  make  a 
close  connection  with  the  primary  school, 
so  that  the  work  is  continuous. 

3.  It  has,  too  often,  been  conducted 
by  kindergartners  unworthy  the  name. 
When  our  kindergarten  training-schools 
demand  that  their  students  shall  have 
as  a  minimum  a  thorough  high-school 
education,  before  commencing  special 
work,  and  then  devote,  at  least,  three 
years  to  this  work,  we  shall  have  made  a 
beginning. 

4.  It  has,  too  often,  shown  <<a  slavish 
adherence  to  the  letter,  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  Froebel,"  and  so  made  the  work 
mechanical,  and  repressed  the  energies 
which  should  be  allowed  free  develop- 
ment. 

There  is  much  danger  that  Froebeland 
kindergarten  will  be  made  the  center, 
not  the  child — each  individual  child. 

5.  The  want  of  a  sound  foundation  of 
broad  general  culture  and  high  education 
has  led  to  a  narrow  conception  of  Froe- 
belian  philosophy,  and  so  to  a  condemna- 
tion of  much  good  work  in  primary  and 
higher  grades.     '  *The  letter  killeth. " 

6.  Individuality  has  been  enthroned 
and  worshiped  until  liberty  has  become 
license,  and  the  child  fails  to  learn  the 
first  great  lesson  of  an  American  citizen, 
respect  for  rightful  authority. — Mrs,  E. 
F.  Tucker^  in  AT.  W.  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 


The  Beginning  of  Two  Days. 

I  entered  Miss  A's  first-grade  room 
one  morning  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
opening  of  the  session.  She  turned  to 
greet  me  with  an  air  that  said:  ^<Well^ 
here  is  an  interruption  and  I  haven't  my 
work  on  the  board,  either."  I  felt  the 
thought  in  her  manner  and  excused  my 
early  arrival.  I  took  a  seat  by  her 
table.  It  presented  a  medley  of  books, 
papers,  broken  pencils,  and  various  odds 
and  ends  of  **bu8y  work,"  evidently  the 
accumulation  of  days. 

As  I  sat  there  I  could  not  help  but  no* 
tice  other  things.  The  blackboards  were 
untidy  in  appearance,  and  the  chalk  trays 
were  very  dusty,  erasers  and  bits  of 
chalk  were  seen  here  and  there  on  the 
fioor,  the  window^shades  wer^  pulled  up 
askew.  No  pictures  greeted  the  eye.  A 
few  soiled  banners  were  the  only  attempts 
at  decoration. 

Miss  A  was  meanwhile  hastily  writing 
her  lessons  on  the  board,  here  a  number 
lesson,  there  a  list  of  words.  The  writ- 
ing was  carelessly  done,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  attempt  at  neatness  of  arrangement. 
I  wondered  if  she  would  have  done  this  if 
I  had  not  come.  There  was  an  air  of  in- 
decision about  her  movements  that  sug- 
gested the  possibility  that  the  work  was 
<< being  made  up  as  she  went  along." 

From  where  I  sat, I  had  a  good  view  of 
the  wardrobes.  As  the  moments  went 
by,  the  children  rapidly  filled  the  room. 
They  entered  the  wardrobe  with  a  bang 
of  the  door  and  a  push  for  the  child 
ahead.  Wraps  were  hung  up  if  they 
happened  to  hit  the  hook  at  the  first  at- 
tempt, otherwise  the  fioor  received  them. 
Overshoes  were  thrown  into  the  nearest 
corner.  This  preparatory  work  com- 
pleted, they  came  to  their  seats  and  pre- 
tended to  sit  down;  slates  rattled  out, 
tongues  made  still  more  noise.  In  one 
corner  a  couple  of  boys  seemed  to  be  set- 
tling a  feud,  single  combat.  The  teacher 
was  too  busy  to  speak  to  the  children  as 
they  entered.  When  the  neise  became 
unendurable,  she  struck  a  bell  on  her  ta- 
ble and  a  momentary  lull  followed.  She 
^aid  to  me  that  children  were  so  hard  to 
manage  before  sessions  began;  she  had 
no  time  to  give  to  them  then. 

Finally  to  my  relief  the  9  o'clock  gong 
struck.  With  a  rattle  and  a  clatter  the 
school  came  to  order  (?).  Miss  A  stood 
before  her  children  impassive  and  stiff. 
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Her  morning  greeting  to  them  was  as 
follows:  << Johnnie,  sit  up  straight." 
« *  Didn't  you  hear  the  bell,  Joe?*'  *  *  Mabel, 
stop  that."  <(  Now  be  still  all  of  you  and 
we  will  sing  *Roll  Your  Hands.'"  A 
chorus  of  shrill  voices  took  up  the  song 
and  shouted  it  to  the  end.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  orders  for  work.  These  were 
interrupted  by  the  children  declaring 
their  sponges  were  not  wet.  That  was 
attended  to  by  two  boys  who  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  attempts  at  haste 
and  confusion.  This  finished,  the  orders 
were  again  issued.  <*  Slates  1"  Out  they 
came  with  a  bang.  <<A  class,  copy  each 
of  these  words  five  times.  B  class,  copy 
number  stories  and  don't  dare  to  make  a 
mistake. "  The  work  began  after  various 
questions  had  been  asked  by  the  children 
and  answered  by  the  teacher  in  a  hurried 
and  impatient  manner. 

Thus  the  day  began  in  that  school. 
**How  will  it  end?"  I  sadly  asked  my- 
self, as  I  left  the  room.  Miss  A  ac-. 
knowledged  my  farewell  words  with  a 
curt  bow,  as  she  was  trying  to  get  the 
baby  class  into  their  places  on  chalk  lines 
drawn  before  the  board.  I  pondered 
over  several  things  in  my  mind  that  day. 
What  were  they? 

The  next  morning  I  entered  Miss  fi's 
room.  It  was  8:45  by  the  clock  that 
ticked  from  its  wreath  of  autumn  leaves 
and  seemed  to  repeat  the  words  printed 
on  the  board  beneath :  <  <  The  hope  of  the 
world  lies  in  the  children. "  I  was  greeted 
by  a  cordial  voice  and  manner  that  at 
once  made  me  feel  at  home.  .  A  seat  was 
given  me  at  the  teacher's  table.  I  no- 
ticed the  orderly  array  of  books,  the  lit. 
tie  statuette  on  one  side,  the  blooming 
hyacinth  on  the  other. 

I  could  not  help  seeing  a  paper  lying 
upon  the  table  that  seemed  to  be  a  sched- 
ule of  work  for  the  day.  As  I  glanced 
at  it  I  saw  the  words,  ^^Be  more  patient," 
at  the  top.  I  looked  at  the  serene  face 
of  the  teacher  and  wondered  if  she  was 
ever  tempted  to  be  impatient.  I  asked  her 
not  to  let  my  early  arrival  stop  her  work. 
She  replied  that  she  was  ready  for  the 
day  to  begin.  I  glanced  at  the  boards. 
In  beautiful  array  the  little  lessons 
greeted  me.  A  number  lesson  told  at 
once  what  the  point  of  drill  was.  A 
word  lesson  easily  proved  itself  to  be 
preparatory  to  the  reading  of  a  little 
poem   about  Jack  Frost,  which  I  found 


elsewhere  on  the  board.  Miss  B  smiled 
as  my  eyes  rested  upon  these  words  on 
a  corner  blackboard: 

*'Let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  Thy  peace." 

**That  is  my  quiet  corner,  where  I  go 
when  things  are  hard,"  the  sweet  faced 
woman  said.  There  were  a  few  good 
engravings  on  the  tinted  walls,  one  of 
Madonna  and  Child  hung  where  the  chil- 
dren could  see  it.  Soft  colored  madras 
curtains  shaded  the  room.  A  few  well 
cared  for  plants,  brightened  the  window 
ledges. 

Meanwhile  the  children  were  entering. 
In  this  wardrobe  someway  the.  wraps 
seemed  to  find  the  hooks  without  much 
trouble.  If  they  did  not,  Miss  B  gave 
a  quiet  look  at  the  child  and  then  at  the 
wrap,  and  the  mishap  was  righted.  Over« 
shoes  were  put  in  pigeon-holes  along  the 
side  of  the  wardrobe.  Each  child  was 
greeted  with  a  sunny  <<good  morning"  as 
he  entered.  He  replied  with  one  equally 
joyous. 

As  these  happy  little  folks  took  their 
seats,  there  was  no  noise  or  confusion. 
Some  took  out  their  slates  and  pencils 
and  amused  themselves  by  writing  or 
drawing.  Others  passed  quietly  to  a 
table  in  one  corner,  where  there  were  odd 
readers,  children's  magazines,  or  picture 
books:  Taking  one,  they  passed  back  to 
their  seats.  There  was  a  quiet  hum  of 
voices  as  the  little  friends  visited  with 
each  other  across  aisles  or  over  desks. 
There  was  perfect  freedom  without  li- 
cense. I  passed  among  the  children  to 
see  what  they  were  doing.  One  told  me 
with  pride  he  could  read  <<that  hard 
piece"  in  the  back  of  that  book.  An- 
other  showed  with  dancing  eyes,  a  pic 
ture  he  had  made  of  the  milkman  that 
morning,  with  his  cans  all  bundled  up  <<to 
keep  them  warm. " 

The  nine  o'clock  bell  struck.  It  was 
the  signal  for  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  slates.  Faces  were  turned  ex- 
pectantly  toward  the  teacher.  There 
was  a  beautiful  hush  over  these  little 
souls  as  they  waited  for  the  word  that 
should  be  their  guide  for  that  day. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  voiced  itself  in 
a  kindergarten  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  day  and  its  blessings.  Then  in 
quiet  tones  they  sang  together  a  song  of 
the  gentle  snow  flakes  that  work  so  bus- 
ily, yet  so  quietly.     A  talk  followed,  not 
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to  the  children,  but  with  them,  in  which 
they  told  what  a  happy  little  fellow  Jack 
Frost  is,  what  he  does,  and  how  he  does 
it.  Miss  B  led  them  to  the  thought  she 
wanted  for  this  cold  day — that  as  Jack 
Frost  works  busily  and  quietly  outside^ 
they  could  do  the  same  inside,  making 
their  little  world  as  beautiful  as  he  makes 
the  great,  wonderful  world  without.  In 
the  pretty  scroll  upon  the  front  board, 
she  wrote  the  words  «<Busily"  and  **Qui- 
etly."  I  now  saw  the  meaning  of  the 
word  and  reading  lessons  on  the  board. 

At  a  sign,  slates  were  taken  out,  mon- 
itors sprinkled  them  rapidly,  and  they 
were  cleaned  in  time  to  a  pretty  song. 
Directions  were  once  given  for '  work. 
Without  a  question,  with  happy  faces  and 
interest  expressed  by  every  line  of  their 
bodies,  the  day's  work  began. 

As  I  left  I  noticed  that  the  refined 
manner  and  gracious  courtesy  with  which 
Miss  B  bade  me  good  morning,  was  no 
different  from  that  she  showed  toward  a 
ragged  little  boy  who  entered  late.  Can 
you  interpret  my  thoughts  that  morn- 
ing?— Elizabeth  Shaw  in  S,  Dakota  Ed- 
ucator. 


A  Kindergarten  Incident. 

«*  Yesterday  we  had  the  most  beautiful 
snow-storm  I  ever  saw,  and  this  morning 
the  city  looked  like  fairyland,  so  covered 
was  everything  with  the  pure  whiteness. 
Of  course  the  children  were  full  of  it, and 
after  our  < good  morning'  song  wanted 
to  sing  *Good  morning  to  the  lovely 
snow.'  Then  we  talked  about  how  softly 
and  quietly  it  came  down,  and  I  repeated 
parts  of  Lowell's  »The  First  Snow-storm. ' 
It  must  have  been  just  such  a  one  as 
this.  I  tried  to  make  them  feel  the 
purity  and  the  silence — that  although 
the  snow  was  so  quiet,  it  was  very  busy 
all  the  time,  and  that  all  the  beauty  of 
the  morning  was  a  loving  gift  frond  the 
Heavenly  Father.  While  we  were  talk- 
ing, one  little  fellow  walked  over  to  me 
and  said  in  a  tone  full  of  feeling,  <  Miss 

,  I'd  like  to  say  *  Father,  we  thank 

Thee.'  '*— Teachers'  College  Bulletin. 


Books  For  Toiing  Headers. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  designed 
for  use  in  the  grades,  as  readers.  They 
have  been  selected  somewhat  carefully, 


as  a  substitute  for  the  regular  readers 
now  in  general  use.  They  are  not  much 
more  expensive  than  readers — in  some 
cases  less  so;  and  they  are  calculated  to 
give  the  children  a  real  introduction  to 
the  history  and  literature  of  America 
and  Europe.  The  selection  has  been 
based  upon  the  following  considerations: 

1.  Complete  classics  for  children  have 
been  chiefly  sought  for.  Not  fragments 
nor  extracts,  but  whole  stories  and 
poems.  Some  of  these  wholes,  however, 
are  not  the  originals,  but  adaptations; 
e,g,j  the  story  of  the  Iliad,  stories  from 
Waverley,  etc.  A  few  of  the  books  in  this 
list  are  not  classics;  and  others  which 
are  classic,  do  not  contain  complete 
classics,  and  still  it  has  been  the  aim 
to  reach  this  result  approximately  (t.€., 
complete  classical  master-pieces). 

2.  The  choice  of  thought  -  material 
adapted  to  each  grade  has  been  specially 
aimed  at.  It  is  assumed  that  there  are 
different  epochs  in  child-life.  Some  of 
the  great  master-pieces  of  literature  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  awaken  the  thought 
and  interest  of  pupils  at  particular  ages. 
Out  of  the  whole  body  of  our  English  and 
European  literature,  we  wish  to  select  for 
each  grade  that  material  which  has  most 
power  to  stimulate  a  child  at  that  age. 

It  is  impossible  to  secure  an  exact 
grading  of  such  choice  literary  material. 
When  children  first  take  up  some  new 
author,  Ike  Hawthorne,  Scott,  or  Irving, 
the  new  and  somewhat  difficult  style 
makes  the  work  heavy.  If,  however,  the 
class  can  overcome  these  first  obstruc- 
tions, the  outcome  will  be  a  rich  harvest 
of  thought  and  interest. 

A  number  of  representative  superin- 
tendents in  Northern  Illinois  have  exam- 
ined and  criticised  this  list.  Several  of 
them  have  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in 
general,  the  books  are  too  difficult  for 
the  grades  as  designated  in  this  list.  It 
may  be  better,  in  many  cases,  to  use  the 
books  one  grade  lower  than  is  here  sug- 
gested. A  few  of  the  books  may  be 
found  also  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality. 
In  the  main,  however,  they  are  of  stand- 
ard value. 

3.  The  aim  is  to  select  the  best  books 
and  use  them  so  as  to  derive  their  high- 
est culture-value.  First  of  all,  the  teach- 
ers need  to  study  such  books  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  to  themselves.  It 
will  put  them  in  touch  with  childhood 
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and  youth  as  nothing  else.  It  will  open 
up  the  springs  of  mental  life  in  them, 
and  will  give  them  a  joy  in  school- work 
which  perfunctory  text-books  never  give. 
Our  teachers  and  children  need  these 
books  very  much.  It  would  be  well  also 
to  induce  parents  to  read  them  with  their 
children.  All  the  hooks  named  are  rea- 
sonably cheap,  and  several  of  our  best 
publishing  houses  are  now  rivaling  one 
another  in  supplying  us  with  these  texts 
in  simple  and  durable  form. 

FIRST  GBADE. 

1.  Cyr'8  Primer Ginn  <&  Co. 

2.  Oyr's  First  Reader Ginn  &  Co. 

8.  First  Reader  (Hodskins) Ginn  <&  Co. 

4.  Heart  of  Oak  No.  1 D.  C.  Heath. 

5.  Verse  and  Prose  for  beginnere 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

6.  Riverside  Primer  and  First  Reader. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co. 

7.  Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers. 

D.  C.  Heath 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Nature  Stories  for   Young  People 

(continued) D.  C.  Heath. 

2.  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet.. .  .Am.  Book  Co. 

3.  Fables  and  Folk  Lore.  (Scudder)... 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

4.  Hod8kin*s  First  Reader  (continued) 

Ginn  &  Co. 

5.  Dogs  and  Cats  (Johonnot) Am.  Book  Co. 

C.  Natural  History  Reader  (Wood)... 

Boston  School  Supply  Co. 

7.  Feathers  and  Fur  (Johonnot). Am. Book  Co. 

8.  The  Story  Hour  (Wiggin) 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

1.  Aesop's  Fables,  Stickney Ginn  &  Co. 

2.  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  Parts  I  and 

II Ginn  &  Co. 

3.  Seven  Little  Sisters Ginn  &  Co. 

s.  Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading. ... 

•  •  '• Am.  Book  Co. 

5.  Heart  of  Oak  No.  2 D.  C.  Heath 

6.  Robinson  Crusoe  (In  preparation). . 

Public-School  Pub.  Co. 

7.  Stories    Mother    Nature   told    her 

Children Ginn  &  Co. 

8.  Nat.  Hist.  Reader  (Wood)  I^o.  2. . . 

Boston  School  Supply  Co. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

1.  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book 

— Houghton,-  Mifflin  &  Co. 

2.  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes Ginn  &,  Co. 

3.  Gods  and  Heroes Ginn  &  Co. 

4.  Tales  From  Spenser Macmillan. 

5.  Heroes  of  Asgard Macmillan. 

6.  Story  of  the  Odyssey Macmillan. 

7.  Story  of  the  Iliad Macmillan. 

8.  Kingsley's  Water  Babies Ginn  &  Co. 

9.  Ulysses  Among  the  Pheeacians 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

10.  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales. . . 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &,  Co. 


FOURTH  OR  FIFTH  GRADE. 

1.  Stories  from  the  History  of  Rome. . 

Macmillan. 

2.  Six  Stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights.. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

1.  Hiawatha Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

2.  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &,  Co. 

3.  Black  Beauty Public-School  Pub.  Co. 

4.  King  of  the  Golden  River Ginn  &  Co. 

5.  Songs  of  Labor Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

6.  Higginson's  Amer.  Explorers  (pam- 

,     phlets) Lee  &  Shepard. 

FIFTH  OR  SIXTH  GRADE. 

1.  Tales  from  English  History, Harper  &  Bros. 

2.  Heroic  Ballads Ginn  &  Co. 

3.  Magna  Charta  Stories  .  .Interstate  Pub.  Co. 

4.  Stories  of  Our  Country Am.  Book  Co. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

1.  Snow  Bound Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co. 

2.  Grandfather's  Chair.Houghton,Mifflin  &  Co. 

3.  Miles  Standlsh Houghton,  Mifflin  &,  Co. 

4.  The  Sketch  Book Ginn  &  Co 

5.  Tales  of  a  Grandfather GIpn  &  Co. 

6.  Stories  of  Waverley Macmillan. 

(Ginn  &  Co. 

7.  Autobiography  of  Franklin.  \  Houghton, 

(    Mifflin  &  Co. 

8.  Birds  and  Bees Houghton,  Mifflin  <fe  Co. 

9.  Hunting  of  the  Deer,  etc 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co, 

SIXTH  OR   SEVENTH  GRADE. 

1.  Christmas  Carol Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

SEVBXTH  GRADE. 

1.  Evangeline Houghton,  Mifflin  <fe  Co. 

2.  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

3.  George  Washington's  Rules  of  Con- 

duct  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

4.  Bryant's  Sella,  and  other  poems. .  * . 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

5.  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  etc 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

6.  Tales  of  the  White  Hills 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

7.  Lady  of  the  Lake.  .Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

8.  Sharp  Eyes  and  other  Papers. .... 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

SEVENTH  OR  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

1.  The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

1.  Webster's  Banker  Hill,  etc 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

2.  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

3.  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co, 

4.  Julius  CsBsar Am.  Book  Co, 

5.  Merchant  of  Venice Am.  Book  Co. 

6.  Marmion Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

1.  Emerson's  Fortunes  of  the  Republic. 

^      ••; Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

2.  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why . . .  .Macmillan. 
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3.  Masterpieces  of  Amer.  Lit 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

4.  Adventures  of  Ulysses  (Lamb) . .  Glnn  &  Co. 

5.  Tales  of  Troy Pub.  School  Pub.  Co. 

6.  Pioneer  History  Stories. .  Pub.  School  Pub.Co. 

7.  Jason's  Quest Leach,  Sh«well  &  Sanborn 

S,  George  Washington  (Scudder) . .   . . 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

9.  Up  and  Down  the  Brooks 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

10.  Tales  of  Chivalry Harper  &  Bros. 

11.  Heart  of  Oak,  Nos.  3  and  4 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

12.  Ten  Great  Events  in  History..  Am.  Book  Co. 

13.  Stories  of  Other  Lands Am.  Book  Co. 

14.  Boys  of  Other  Countries 

Geo.  Putnam's  Sons 

15.  Gulliver's  Travels Ginn  &  Co. 

16.  Peasant  and  Prince Ginn  &  Co. 

17.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. .  .Glnn  &  Co. 

18.  Selections  from  Ruskln . .     ...  .Ginn  &  Co. 

19.  Arabian  Nights  (Hale) Ginn  A  Co. 

Chas.  a.  McMurry. 


Arithmetic  in  the 


Orades. 


There  is  a  wholesome  tendency  in  the 
modern  school  to  reduce  the  time 
heretofore  given  to  arithmetic.  The 
multiplication  of  subjects  in  the  cur- 
riculum necessitates  a  surrender  of 
topics  tbat  have  been  honored  with  no 
little  attention  in  the  past.  Arith- 
metic is  as  vulnerable  in  this  particular 
as  any  other  of  the  common  branches 
of  study,  and  will  be  one  of  th€  first 
to  feel  the  pruning-knife  of  criticism. 
With  the  diminution  of  time  allotted  to 
this  subject,  there  must  be  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  excellence  of  the 
methods  of  instruction. 

The  elementary  arithmetic  must  equip 
the  pupil  with  the  fundamental  facts  and 
processes.  Moreover,  the  instruction 
must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  free  the 
pupil  from  the  thraldom  of  authority.  It 
must  adopt  the  methods  of  the  labora- 
tory; object- teaching  is  as  indispensable 
in  this  department  of  education  as  in  the 
natural  sciences. 

The  methods  employed  in  higher  arith- 
metic have  too  often  been  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  work  in  the  lower  grades. 
Such  processes  ignore  the  increased  ca- 
pacity of  the  pupil  to  generalize  and 
ttereby  to  unify  his  knowledge.  In- 
struction in  the  more  advanced  grades 
should  minister  to  the  native  tendency  of 
mind  to  find  those  comprehensive  unities 
by  which  it  saves  itself  from  the  burden 
of  countless  particulars.  Few  subjects 
present  a  finer  opportunity  for  the  forma- 


tion of  this  habit  than  this  much-abused 
subject  of  advanced  arithmetic. 

As  the  successive  stages  of  growing 
consciousness  return  into  the  simpler 
stages  to  develop  and  enrich  them,  so 
every  advance  in  the  development  of  the 
science  of  arithmetic  should  reveal  the 
deeper  significance  of  all  that  has  pre- 
ceded. The  common  fraction  adds  a  rela- 
tive unit  to  the  standard  unit  of  the  in- 
teger. This  added  element  must  never 
be  permitted  to  escape  scrutiny. 

The  decimal  fraction  is  limited  to  a 
power  of  ten  for  its  denominator,  but 
there  is  a  more  refined  symbolism  for  the 
expression  of  the  relation  of  its  units  to 
those  of  the  integer. 

Percentage  imposes  a  further  limita- 
tion  upon  the  decimal  fraction,  but  its 
symbolism  has  a  corresponding  increase 
in  idealty.  So  the  movement  proceeds. 
There  is  less  and  less  appeal  to  the  sense 
and  more  and  more  appeal  to  the  contri- 
buting activity  of  mind. 

No  other  subject,  perhaps,  so  hastens 
the  child  into  the  higher  thought-pro- 
cesses. Herein  lies  its  value  and  its 
peril.  Is  it  not  barely  possible  that  the 
spirit  of  materialism,  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  our  time,  finds  expression  in 
the  hostility  to  any  movement  which  in- 
clines to  throw  upon  the  young  the  bur- 
den of  thinking  without  the  aid  of  ob- 
jects?" 

There  is  a  place  for  the  higher  arith- 
metic. Its  function  is  to  furnish  an  op- 
portunity for  the  analysis  of  the  particu- 
lar, and  that  synthetic  activity  which 
unites  it  to  the  universal  law.  These  are 
the  reciprocal  activities  of  thought,  and 
the  arithmetical  problem  furnishes  the 
clearest  and  most  unequivocal  conditions 
that  are  supplied  by  the  grammar-school 
curriculum,  outside  of  the  pale  of  sensu- 
ous presentations. — J.  W.  Cook  in  Edu- 
cational Bulletin, 


The  Kinff  and  His  Wonderful  Castle. 

XI, 

A  TEMPERANCE  STORY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

On  a  former  visit  to  the  castle,  we 
found  the  king  and  his  servants  suffer- 
ing from  the  injuries  inflicted  by  their 
visitor,  Alcohol,  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  mansion  and  was  paralyzing 
the  servants  in  every  part  of  it.    He  pro- 
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feseed  to  be  a  great  friend  of  the  Icing, 
who  believed  that  he  warmed  him  when 
he  was  cold,  cooled  him  when  be  was  top 
warm,  rested  him  when  be  was  tired, 
made  him  bappy  when  he  was  sad,  and 
rich  when  he  was  poor. 

We  called   again   recently  and   found 
matters  growing  worse.     The  king   has 
been  made  to  believe  that  he  is  still  the 
king  and  can   banish  Alcohol   whenever 
he  pleases.     But  bis   friends  know  that 
this  is  a  delusion,  and  that,  so  long  as  it 
lasts,  Alcohol  will  continue  to  rule  the 
castle.     He  hopes  to  continue  to  enslave 
the  king  by  making  bim  believe  that  be 
is  free.     I  went  through  the 
mansion  again,  to  learn  some- 
thing more  to  tell  the  young 
readers  of  Th£  Journal.     I 
found   the  nerves   to  be  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  ser- 
vants.   They  really  control  the 
action  of  all  the  others.  There 
are  two  families  of  them.   One 
family  carries  messages,  and 
the  other  gives  orders.  Some- 
times these  latter  receive  or- 
ders   from     the    king,    which 
they  give  out  to  the  messen- 
gers;  but  oftener  they  origin- 
ate    the    orders    themselves. 
Those  who  give  orders  to  the 
messengers  have  a  dark,  gray 
complexion,  while  the  messen- 
gers are  very  white.       Some 
of  these  gray  servants  live  in 
a  long,  round  room,  which  funs 
downward  from  the  dome,  at 
the  back  of  the  castle.     This 
room  is  like  a  round   tower, 
and  has  a  very  thiok  wall.     In 
this    tower,    the    messengers 
surround  the  gray  servants, 
and  are  always  ready  to  carry        '^''* '"'"' 
any  orders  as  soon  as  given. 
They  can  run   more   than  one  hundred 
feet  in  a  second,  when   they  are  well. 
But,  when  I  last  visited  thete.  Alcohol 
had   so   paralyzed  them  that  they  could 
hardly  move  at  all. 

Now,  there  are  two  sets  of  these  mes- 
sengers. One  set  bring  in  news  from 
the  distant  parts  of  the  castle.  If  it  is 
attacked  by  an  enemy  from  the  outside, 
or  by  fire,  or  by  cold,  or  In  any  other 
way,  these  messeneers  that  are  stationed 
on  the  walls  immediately  run  in  to  the 
gray  servants  and  tell  them  about   it. 


The  gray  nerves  send  back  their  orders 
by  another  set  of  servants  whose  duty  it 
is  to  carry  the  orders  out.  .  So,  you  see, 
one  set  of  white  messengers  bring  the 
news  in,  and  the  other  set  carry  the  or- 
ders back  to  the  servants  stationed  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  castle  to  protect 
it.  Now  a  curious  thing  is  that  those 
servaDts,whicb  the  king  calls  his  muscles, 
never  do  anything  of  themselves,  but 
only  when  they  receive  orders  from  the 
gray  servants  in  the  tower  or  in  the 
dome,  or  wherever  they  may  be  sta- 
tioned. I  think  we  might  call  the  gray 
nerves  the  officers.     Don't  you?     If  you 


were  to  go  up  into  the  dome  you  would 
find  these  gray  officers  surrounding  the 
white  messengers  instead  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  them  as  they  are  in  the  round 
tower.  If  you  should  go  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  dome  and  look  down  upon  them, 
you  would  see  them  grouped  together 
very  much  in  the  form  shown  in  the  first 
picture. 

The  king  calls  this  group  of  servants 
his  brain.  There  are  a  great  many  thou- 
sand ofllcers  and  messengers  in  the  dome 
— more  than  you  can  count  in   a  month. 
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They  are  very  small,  too,  but  they  can 
do  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  when  they 
are  well  treated. 

In  the  second  picture,  you  will  see  how 
these  groups  of  servants  in  the  brain 
would  appear  If  you  looked  at  them  from 
the  side  of  the  dome  iostead  of  from  the 
top. 

Now  that  targe  part  of  the  brain 
marked  1  the  king  calls  his  cerebrum.  In 
the  country  where  he  lives,  this  is  the 
word  for  hsad.  You  will  see  in  the  pic- 
ture that  it  almost  fills  the  entire  donie, 
and  so  the  king  calls  this  large  mass  of 
gray  and  white  nerves  his  cerebrum  or 
head,  meaning  by  this  that  it  is  his 
thinker,!  suppose.  Itis  wonderful  how 
these  gray  servants  in  the  cerebrum  help 


Sometimes  the  king  accepts  the  service 
of  these  better  servants,  and  sometimes 
he  follows  the  suggestions  of  the  others. 
Now  when  Alcohol  began  to  visit  the 
king,  it  was  noticed  that  he  seemed  to 
like  to  paralyze  these  good  servants  first, 
and  that  left  the  others  to  serve  the  king. 
And  so  it  happened  that  after  the  visits 
of  Alcohol  had  continued  for  some  time, 
the  king  was  not  able  any  longer  to  think 
good,  true,  and  noble  thoughts,  but  they 
were  low,  mean,  and  dishonest  thoughts 
which  made  him  do  wicked  things,  not 
only  to  his  Servants,  but  to  other  people 
also.  And  this  was  one  reason  why 
things  were  going  on  so  badly  !□  the 
castle,  the  last  time  I  visited  it.  Are 
you  not  sorry  for  this  poor  king  who  has 
lost  the  service  of  his  best  servants 
whom  Alcohol  has  put  to  sleep?  He  has 
no  one  to  help  him  to  think  but  the  bad 
servants,  who  would  not  be  nearly  so 
bad  as  they  are  if  Alcohol  had  not  made 
them  worse  than  they  were  before,  and 
put  to  sleep  those  who  would  have  helped 
the  king  to  be  good.  So  we  see  that 
Alcohol  has  delivered  the  king  over  to  the 
influence  of  his  bad  servants,  who  urge 
faim  on  to  do  very  wicked  things,  and  he 
obeys  them.  Nor  can  he  do  any  other 
way  until  Alcohol  is  driven  out  of  the 
castle.  Pliny. 

il^beeonttnued.) 


-the  king  to  think.  He  could  not  re  (,p 
nor  talk,  nor  know  what  was  right,  n  ^^ 
love  anyone,  nor  do  any  work,  nor  kno 
anything  at  all,  if  these  gray  servants 
did  not  help  him.  They  are  busy  all  the 
time  helping  him  to  decide  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  It.  If  those  that  come  to 
bis  aid  first  do  not  help  the  king  to  the 
conclusion  that  pleases  him,  then  others 
are  called.  Some  of  them  help  faim  to 
think  that  he  ought  to  do  right,  to  obey 
the  laws,  to  be  kind  to  everybody, always 
to  tell  the  truth,  to  help  the  needy,  to  be 
industrious,  to  learn  all  he  can  and  to 
always  do  good,  and  never  harm  anyone. 
And  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  are 
servants  in  the  dome  that  help  him  to 
think  bad  things  which  are  dishonest 
and  wicked  and  do  harm  to  other  people. 


The  Tuske^B  Normal  Scbool. 
Tuskegee  has  a  broad  conception  of  its 
mission.  It  is  not  planted  in  Central 
Alabama  in  order  to  cultivate  in  the 
minds  of  a  carefully  secluded  lot  of  young 
negroes,  the  delusive  idea  that  a  smatter- 
ing of  Latin,  Greek,  trigonometry,  and 
psychology, — added  to  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  rudimentary  branches, 
— can  win  the  battle  of  life  for  the  col- 
ored man  in  America,  either  as  an  indi- 
vidual or  as  a  race.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
mote from'  the  spirit  and  methods  of 
Tuskegee  than  the  absurd  notion  that 
the  thing  to  carry  to  young  plantation 
negroes  in  Alabama  is  the  otd-fashioned 
curriculum  of  the  smaller  New  England 
college  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
Tuskegee  School  has  no  desire  to  edu- 
cate young  negroes  away  from  sympathy 
with  the  masses  of  their  own  race,  nor 
to  spoil  them  for  the  practical  work  that 
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their  own  region  has  to  offer  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Tuskegee  School  is 
no  fomenter  of  race-discords,  and  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  idea  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  negro  race  through  politics. 
It  believes  in  the  essential  unity  of  in- 
terests of  all  the  population  of  the  South, 
and  seeks  to  cultivate  and  perpetuate 
respect,  confidence,  and  mutual  good  will 
between  the  black  and  white  races. — 
From  Albert  Shaw's  article^  ^^ Negro  Pro- 
gress  on  the  Tuskegee  Plan,*^  in  the  April 
Review  of  Reviews, 


Some  Observations  of  an  Institute  Worker. 

Ten  years  ago  this  summer,  the  writer 
began  institute  work  in  Illinois,  and  up 
to  the  close  of  1893,  he  had  taught  in 
all  about  iifty-four  weeks  in  county  in- 
stitutes. This  work  was  distributed 
among  about  twenty-five  counties,  cover- 
ing all  sections  of  the  state.  A  few 
observations  upon  the  work  may  be  read 
with  some  interest,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  new  institute  season. 

No  one  realizes  more  fully  than  the  in- 
stitute instructor,  the  value  of  a  good 
county  superintendent.  No  one  else  has 
such  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see 
wnat  stuff  he  is  made  of.  Each  year  the 
importance  of  this  position  has  grown 
in  my  estimation,  the  function  of  the 
office  has  enlarged,  and  the  relation  of 
this  officer  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  county  has  become  more  vital.  We 
are  almost  ready  to  add  to  the  whole- 
some old  maxim,  as  is  the  teacher  so  is 
the  school;  another,  as  is  the  county 
superintendent  so  is  the  teacher.  The 
superintendent  is  the  only  safe-guard 
that  the  multitudes  of  little  children 
have,  against  all  forms  of  ignorance  and 
pedagogical  quackery.  If  he  decides  to 
issue  a  decree — in  the  form  of  a  teacher's 
license — to  slaughter  all  the  children  in 
a  district  from  six  years  old  and  up- 
ward, there  is  no  one  to  say  **Hold!" 
The  county  super! n tendency  is  the  official 
center  of  gravity  of  the  entire  public- 
school  system.  His  office  is  the  door 
through  which  well  prepared  teachers 
will  pass  to  the  noblest  work  given  by 
any  one  in  this  world  to  accomplish ;  or 
it  may  be  the  mere  formal  entrance 
through  which  callow  youth,  crass 
ignorance,   political    constituents,     and 


failures  in  other  occupations  pass,  to  prey 
upon  innocent,  helpless  childhood. 
When  we  remember  that  there  are  thous- 
ands of  children  in  each  county  of  the 
state  having  no  one  to  protect  them 
against  the  ravages  of  gross  empiricism 
except  the  county  superintendent,  we 
are  moved  to  exclaim,  <*Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things!" 

The  sessions  of  one  of  the  institutes  in 
which  the  writer  was  an  instructor  four 
years  ago  this  summer,  were  held  in  an 
old  church.  There  were  more  male  than 
female  teachers  in  this  county.  Several 
of  the  former  were  addicted  to  the  filthy 
habit  of  chewing  tobacco.  With  a  few 
of  these  young  men,  this  luxury  of  a  de- 
praved taste  could  suffer  no  interruption 
for  such  a  trivial  matter  as  an  institute 
exercise.  Hence,  the  choice  seats  were 
near  the  open  windows;  and  more  than 
once  the  instructor  and  entire  institute 
were  obliged  to  wait  after  putting  a 
question  to  one  of  these  burly  peda- 
gogues, until  he  could  shift  from  one  po- 
sition to  another  a  large  quid  of  the 
devil's  own  herb,  or  expectorate  freely 
out  of  the  open  window.  After  listen- 
ing to  two  or  three  exercises,  a  half- 
dozen  of  these  fioggers  of  urchins  might 
be  seen  straggling  down  the  street  to- 
ward the  corner  grocery  or  a  farmer's 
watermelon  wagon,  where  by  the*  ex- 
penditure of  only  a  nickel  apiece  a  rustic 
feast  could  be  spread  before  them  in  the 
cool  afternoon  shade.  The  county  super- 
intendent in  this  case  was  a  lawyer.  It 
was  campaign  year.  He  was  earnestly 
seeking  nomination  for  a  second  term, 
and  in  this  work  found  it  necessary  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  outside  of  the  in- 
stitute. We  called  his  attention  to  the 
lax  discipline  and  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  and  urged  him  to 
insist  upon  regularity  and  punctuality 
in  attendance,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Some  of  these  young  men  were  voters. 
We  were  pleased  to  note  in  the  election 
returns  the  following  November,  that 
this  putty  demagogue  was  defeated.  But 
we  do  not  know  that  his  mantle  fell  on 
worthier  shoulders. 

In  another  county — one  of  the  largest 
in  the  state — ^a  three  weeks'  term  was 
held.  The  teachers'  names  were  regis- 
tered when  they  entered  and  published 
in  the  county  papers.  No  roll  was 
called  or  kept.     We  were  told  by  one 
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who  was  a  resident  of  the  county  and 
an  institute  instructor,  that  he  had 
known  of  a  number  of  teachers  who 
attended  one  day  only,  but  whose  names 
were  published  along  with  the  others 
who  were  in  regular  attendance.  They 
«imply  came  in  on  the  morning  train, 
registered,  and  returned  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  harvest  field,  kitchen,  or  work- 
shop. After  a  few  hours*  work  in  this 
institute,  we  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
above  statement.  There  was  a  ''don't 
care,"  **don't  have  to,"  spirit  among  the 
members  of  the  institute  that  made  the 
instructor's  work  very  irksome.  Here 
was  another  putty  man  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  We  sometimes  have  been  asked 
bo  assist  in  examining  applicants  for 
certificates.  Later  on,  we  have  noticed 
that  some  of  those  whose  standing 
ranged  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent 
have  taken  positions  as  teachers  in 
country  and  village  schools,  where  they 
should  still  have  continued  as  pupils. 
How  did  they   get   there?     More  putty  I 

We  worked  for  one  county  superin- 
tendent who  was  elected  because  he  was 
an  old  soldier.  In  the  county  convention 
after  the  nominations  for  all  the  ofiices 
except  the  superintendency  were  made, 
it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the  old 
soldiers  were  not  represented  in  these 
nominations.  Hence  the  ofiice  of  county 
superintendent  must  furnish  a  place  for 
an  old  soldier.  Admirable  qualification 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  rather  remote 
relation  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 

What  about  the  instructors?  Insti- 
tute work  is  a  winnowing  process  among 
the  instructors.  The  program  is  usually 
so  arranged  and  such  liberty  of  choice  is 
allowed  the  students  that  the  system 
brings  the  instructors  into  sharp  compe- 
tition. This,  of  course,  is  incidental, 
but  it  has  a  marked  effect  upon  both  the 
material  and  method  of  presentation.  It 
causes  some  of  the  instructors — especially 
ladies — to  make  their  work  showy;  others 
to  intersperse! their  subject-matter  with 
a  great  many  stories  and  humorous  illus- 
trations; others  are  simply  inspired  by 
this  competitive  test  to  do  their  best. 
All  feel  that  they  must  win  in  some  way, 
for  it  is  dollars  and  cents  as  well  as 
reputation  to  become  a  good  institute- 
worker,  and  to  be  in  demand  among  the 
county  superintendents.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  institute  instructors  are 


among  the  ablest  and  most  wide-awake 
teachers.  Those  teachers  only  who  have 
great  skill  in  holding  attention  are  suc- 
cessful institute-workers.  It  is  usually 
much  more  difficult  to  secure  attention 
to  professional  than  to  academic  work. 
The  institutes  usually,  come  during  the 
most  unfavorable  season  of  the  year  for 
study.  Many  of  the  teachers  attend  be- 
cause  the  superintendent  has  requested 
it,  or  because  they  are  obliged  to  take 
an  examination  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  think  they  may  pick  up  some 
points  that  will  help  them  through  this 
ordeal.  In  fact,  only  a  small  per  cent 
attend  because  they  are  really  interested 
in  how  to  teach.  Usually  there  are  sev- 
eral representatives  from  the  recent 
high-school  graduates  whose  parents 
want  them  to  try  teaching,  since  they 
have  a  little  education  and  show  no 
marked  tendency  in  any  other  direction. 
These  can  answer  questions  and  give 
definitions  of  an  academic  nature,  but 
they  are  much  less  marked  in  their  abil- 
ity to  think  than  to  whisper.  They  al- 
ways sit  two  at  a  single  desk-form,  and 
bring  with  them  all  that  freedom  from 
restraint  which  <<the  senior  class"  enjoy 
during  their  last  term  in  the  high  school. 
All  these  things  make  the  problem  of  at- 
tention a  very  difficult  one.  Hence  the 
various  devices  to  which  the  instructors 
resort  to  secure  attention.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  teach  in  a  well-organized, 
well-disciplined  institute.  But  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  such  a  one. 

We  have  worked  in  institutes  which 
the  county  superintendents  organized 
and  managed  just  as  one  would  his  own 
school,  and  it  was  delightful  work.  We 
have  worked  in  other  institutes  for 
which  the  program  was  not  made  until 
the  instructors  were  on  the  ground,  in 
which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  loafing 
about  the  halls  and  unoccupied  recitation 
rooms,  and  students  were  permitted  to 
wander  aimlessly  about  from  one  exercise 
to  another,  wherever  the  largest  crowd 
happened  to  go,  or  there  was  the  most 
excitement.  We  regret  to  say  there  are 
a  good  many  institutes  of  this  kind  held 
each  year. 

Has  there  been  any  progress  in  the 
last  ten  years?  Yes,  especially  in  the 
quality  of  the  subject-matter  presented 
in  the  institute  exercises.  Very  little 
time  is    now  wasted   in   arguing    over 
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trivial  points  in  grammar,  or  the  solu- 
tion of  arithmetical  riddles.  The  peda- 
gogical aspects  of  all  the  subjects  are 
now  claiming  the  attention  of  institute 
instructors  much  more  than  formerly. 
This  professional  tendency  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  instruction  is  making  itself 
felt  in  better  teaching  and  in  the  growth 
of  a  pedagogical  sense  among  the  teach- 
ers all  over  the  state.  The  enthusiasm 
and  spirit  of  the  instructors  along  this 
line  are  more  catching  than  the  ideas 
they  present.  In  the  make-up  of  the 
county  superintendency  and  in  the 
organization  and  management  of  the 
institutes,  there  has  been  no  progress  to 
speak  of.  Until  some  special  prepara- 
tion or  qualifications  are  required  of  the 
candidates  for  the  superintendency,  we 
need  not  look  for  improvement  except  as 
the  average  intelligence  of  the  voters 
increases.  This  is  a  very  slow  move- 
ment. As  the  result  of  the  present 
campaign,  some  of  the  counties  will 
doubtless  be  set  back  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  all  those  respects  in  which 
progress  is  dependent  upon  an  efficient 
superintendent.  Until  the  teachers  as 
an  organized  body  wield  a  political 
influence  independent  and  strong  enough 
to  command  the  respect  of  politicians 
and  voters,  we  need  not  look  for 
permanent  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  county  superintendency.  One  of 
the  present  superintendents  struck  the 
key-note  of  the  situation,  in  conversation 
with  the  writer  some  time  ago,  when  he 
said,  ^'D — n  the  school  teachers,  I  can 
carry  the  county  without  their  votes  or 
influence.''  He  will  doubtless  be  re-elec- 
ted in  the  present  campaign.  He 
'^stands  in"  with  the  politicians  of  his 
party. 

There  are  some  excellent  superin- 
tendents in  the  state  to-day.  The 
teachers  of  these  counties  should  rise  up 
as  one  body  independent  of  party  affili- 
ations and  demand  and  secure  their 
re-election.  Have  the  teachers  the  moral 
courage  to  do  this? 

R.  R.  Reeder, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


use,  but  worth  more  because  of  the  in- 
sight into  the  ten-fold  relation  of  units 
in  our  decimal  system,  which  it  will 
force  upon  the  pupil's  attention.  A  fre- 
quent problem  in  the  reduction  of  de- 
nominate numbers,  is  the  changing  of 
yards  to  rods.  The  direction  usually 
given  to  the  student,  is  that  he  change 
to  half-yards,  and  then  divide  by  11.  We 
suggest  that  he  be  asked  to  divide  di- 
rectly, as  we  will  illustrate  by  three  ex- 
amples : 

1.  How  many  rods  in  2,345  yards? 
5>^)  2,345  ExpUmation^—^ZQon' 

tains  5^,  4  times  with  a 

426  Rein.  2.  remainder  of  1;  14  con- 
tains 5^,  twice  with  a  remainder  of  3; 
35  contains  5^,  6  times  with  a  remainder 
of  2.  Hence,  the  result,  as  shown  in  the 
margin.  But  the  work  will  not  always 
run  so  smoothly  as  in  this^case.  Let  us 
take  another  example: 

2.  How  many  rods  in  3,952  yards? 
5>^)  3,952  Explan€Ui(m,'-39  con- 

tains  5^,  7  times  with  a 

718  Rem.  3.  remainder  of  ^,  which 

is  5  of  the  next  lower  order.  Hence,  the 
next  dividend  is  5+5,  or  10,  the  next 
quotient  figure  is  1,  and  the  remainder  is 
4^.  What  is  the  new  dividend?  Evi- 
dently it  is  45+2,  or  47;  this  contains  5^ 
8  times,  with  a  remainder  of  3. 

3.  How  many  rods  in  1,678  yards? 

5 >^)  1,678  Explanation,'-lQ  will 

contain  the  divisor  but 

.305  Rem.>^.  twice;  but  5  taken  from 

the  next  lower  order  will  make  ^  in  this 
order;  16^  contains  5|-,  3  times.  The 
new  dividend  is  2  in  place  of  7,  there  is 
no  quotient,  and  the  next  dividend  is  28. 
These  examples  give  all  the  complica- 
tions that  can  arise.  Mixed  numbers 
with  other  fractions  than  i  may  be  used 
in  a  similar  way ;  and  it  may  be  well  to 
let  the  pupil  see  what  he  can  do  with 
them,  as  arithmetical  gymnastics;  but  in 
the  practical  working  of  problems,  noth- 
ing would  be  gained.  E.  C.  H. 


Try  This  with  Pupils. 
1  suggest  the  process  of  dividing  di- 
rectly by  a  mixed  number,  illustrated  be- 
low, as  a  thing  of  some  value  for  practical 


How  One  Boy  was  Inspired. 

Edgar  did  not  like  arithmetic.  He  got 
through  the  grades  year  after  year  on 
the  lowest  marking  allowable,  and  had 
acquired  no  taste  for  mathematical  study. 
Arrived  in  the  high  school,  he  found  ge- 
ometrv  as  difficult  and  void  of  interest 
as  arithmetic  had  been.      After  a  few 
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weeks  of  failure,  he  received  an  invitation 
from  the  principal  one  Friday  evening  to 
stay  after  school.  This  was  neither  new 
nor  unexpected,  for  Edgar  had  received 
many  such  invitations  from  former  teach- 
ers, and  felt  sure  of  what  he  might  ex- 
pect. 

When  the  other  pupils  were  all  gone, 
the  principal  called  him  to  his  desk  and 
said,  «< Edgar,  have  you  a  gun?"  The 
boy*s  eyes  sparkled  a  quick  response  and 
he  said  <*  Yes,  sir."  *<What  do  you  ex- 
pect to  do  to-morrow?"  was  the  next 
question.  '*!  am  going  to  hunt  squir- 
rels," said  the  boy.  The  teacher  said  if 
he  had  a  gun,  he  would  like  to  go,  too. 
Edgar  had  an  uncle  who  would  lend  his 
gun.  A  hunting  excursion  was  arranged, 
the  boy  and  the  teacher  walked  away 
from  the  school-house  together  to  the 
corner  where  iheir  paths  separated,  and 
not  a  word  was  said  about  the  poor  les- 
sons in  geometry. 

Next  day  they  spent  some  hours  among 
the  tall  trees  shooting,  and  were  return- 
ing home  when  the  teacher,  pointing  to 
a  big  stone  some  fifty  yards  away,  said, 
^<  Edgar,  I  can  tell  you  the  distance  to 
that  stone  within  a  yard,  without  going 
to  the  stone  to  take  the  measure."  **No 
you  can't,  neither."  The  reply  was  not 
given  in  a  tone  that  indicated  any  impo- 
liteness. The  forenoon's  experiences 
had  placed  him  fully  at  ease  in  the  teach- 
er's presence,  and  he  simply  expressed 
his  unbelief  in  the  same  frank  and  prompt 
manner  that  he  would  have  used  in  ad- 
dressing a  playmate,  indeed  for  the  time 
the  teacher  was  his  play-fellow. 

Now  was  the  teacher's  opportunity,  to 
furnish  which  the  whole  campaign  had 
been  planned.  Taking  from  his  pocket 
a  tape-line  and  a  simple  apparatus  for 
measuring  angles,  he  measured  a  base- 
line, took  an  observation  from  either 
end  of  it,  figured  a  few  minutes,  and 
stated  the  distance.  On  measuring,  they 
found  the  result  was  very  near  exact. 

Pointing  now  to  a  large  knot  on  a  tall 
tree,  he  said,  <<I  can  tell  the  distance  to 
that  knot  within  a  foot."  It  was  inter- 
est and  admiration  this  time  that  sparkled 
in  the  boy's  eye,  and  he  said,  **  Kin  ye?'* 
That  moment  he  was  at  the  turning  point 
in  his  intellectual  life.  From  that  time 
on,  Edgar's  interest  in  geometry  was  un- 
flagging. He  did  not  become  a  mathe- 
matical prodigy;  he  did  not  even  << stand 


at  the  head  of  his  class;"  his  grade 
marks  never  touched  the  90*8;  but  his 
work  was  well  done  and  he  enjoyed  it. 
He  finished  the  high-school  course, 
studied  a  while  in  a  technical  school,  and 
on  the  advice  of  his  old  teacher  took  a 
summer's  work  with  a  surveying  party, 
although  at  first  his  task  was  the  humble 
one  of  driving  stakes.  Then  came  a 
course  in  civil  engineering,  and  two 
years  later  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year. 
Meanwhile  his  old  teacher  kept  on  in  the 
business  of  making  men  and  women  at  a 
salary  of  $1,200  a  year. 

The  above  is  substantially  a  <<true 
story,"  and  it  contains  a  number  of 
** morals."  Here  is  one  of  them:  The 
teacher  who  is  fairly  equipped  with  mod- 
erate scholarship,  and  richly  endowed 
with  gumption,  is  the  one  whose  work  is 
most  effective. 

What  if  Edgar's  principal  had  failed  to 
study  the  boy's  motives,  but  had  devoted 
himself  to  more  «* scholarly"  subjects?— 
Western  Teacher, 


Special  Method  in  Oeography. 

Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry's  *  ^Special  Method 

in  Geography"  will  be  helpful  to  teachers, 

especially  in  unifying  their  work.      Here 

is  one  paragraph  respecting  the  study  of 

type^  as  of  a  mountain  system ,  a  river,  a 

railroad,  a  coal  mine,  etc. : 

This  detailed  study  of  a  type  keeps  us  close 
to  the  objects  and  realities  of  the  workaday 
world.  We  are  not  lost  in  general  statemeDt« 
and  abstractions,  but  are  bumping  constantly 
against  the  varied  facts  of  experience.  lo 
other  words,  there  is  a  powerful  realism  in 
this  kind  of  study  which  gives  a  healthy  tonic 
effect.  The  worst  criticism  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  present  teaching  of 
geography,  is  that  It  is  abstract  and  unreal. 
It  is  formal  and  dry.  We  are  not  to  forget, 
however,  that,  while  such  a  type  is  very 
real  and  concrete,  It  contains  a  general  truth 
of  wide  application.  This  general  nature  of 
the  type,  and  the  extent  of  its  application, 
should  be  seen  before  the  discussion  is  dropped. 
Skill  in  teaching  nearly  every  subject  depends 
upon  the  teacher's  power  to  show  the  relation 
between  the  general  truths  of  a  subject  and 
its  particular  objects  and  facts.  The  type  is 
the  true  mediator  between  these  two  extremes. 

We  also  quote  his  suggestion  of  prac- 
tical work  on  the  topic  of  **Pood  Pro- 
ducts." We  commend  this  especially  to 
many  country  teachers,  who  might  be 
likely  to  say  that  the  book  is  prepared 
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for  the   graded  schools  of  the  city,  and 
that  it  has  nothing  for  them: 

Food  Products, — The  spring  season  is  a  fit- 
ting time  to  make  a  few  excursions  to  the  gar- 
dens, and  perhaps  still  farther,  to  the  farms. 
The  gardeners  are  busy  with  hot-beds,  seeds, 
young  plants  and  the  fresh-turned  soil.  At  this 
season, a]s6,  many  of  the  children  may  observe 
the  worl£  of  plowing,  transplanting,  and  culti* 
vating  in  their  own  gardens,  and  report  upon 
the  same.  In  the  fall,  also,  before  and  after 
the  first  frosts,  they  may  again  turn  a  closer 
attention  to  the  products  of  the  gardens,  or- 
chards, and  fields.  In  the  spring-time  it  may 
be  well  to  select  one  or  two  characteristic  veg- 
etables for  a  full  description  of  the  planting 
and  cultivation,  as  the  cabbage-seed,  hot-bed, 
transplanting,  hoeing,  storing,  or  covering- in 
for  winter.  In  the  same  way  one  or  two  of  the 
fruits  may  be  examined  and  discussed;  as, 
blackberries  and  grapes. 

A  catalogue  should  be  made  of  the  vegetables 
produced  within  a  radius  of  several  miles,  as 
tomatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  onions,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  etc.  Without  going  far  from  home, 
but  keeping  within  the  children's  range  of  ob- 
servation, we  may  form  a  long  and  varied  list, 
and  find  instructive  lessons,  which  will  serve 
good  purposes  in  future  studies.  With  town 
children  it  is  often  necessary  to  take  system- 
atic lessons  of  this  kind,  else  they  will  be  ig- 
norant of  elementary  ideas  in  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  surface. 

The  list  of  food  products  about  onr  home 
may  be  increased  by  a  list  cf  the  fruits,  culti- 
vated and  wild, found  in  our  gardens,orchard8, 
woods,  and  fields.  We  need  to  get  definite 
knowledge  of  plants  which  yield  berries  and 
other  small  fruits,  as  well  as  kinds  of  ai^ple 
trees,  crabs,  plums,  cherries,  haws,  etc. 

Besides  the  vegetables  and  fruits,  what 
grains  are  raised  on  the  farms  near  us  ?  Take 
a  grain  like  wheat  and  describe  the  succession 
of  steps  in  preparing  the  ground,  drilling,  har- 
vesting, threshing,  milling,  etc.,  till  it  is  ready 
for  final  use. 

The  farmer's  stock  is  an  important  part  of 
his  outfit,  as  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine. 
The  relations  of  grain-raising  to  stock-raising, 
and  the  profits  of  the  farmer  in  combining  the 
two,  are  of  interest.  A  description  of  the  far- 
mer's work  in  winter,  spring,  summer,  and 
fall,  may  give  some  notion  of  the  variety  of  his 
occupation.  The  tools,  machines,  barns,  and 
sheds  necessary  to  the  farmer  are  noticed.  It 
is  worth  while  to  observe  when  and  how  the 
farmer  gets  his  grain  and  stock  to  market. 
The  need  of  wagons,  roads,  bridges,  and  mar- 
kets is  made  apparent. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  practi- 
cal nature  of  topical  work,  we  quote  a 
description  of  a  visit  to  a  coal  mine : 

The  first  visit  to  a  mine  is  full  of  strange 
sights  and  sounds.  The  first  noteworthy  thing 
Is  the  descent  on  the  cage  or  carriage.  Under 
the  care  of  one  of  the  mine  foremen,  we  were 
allowed  to  go  down.  From  the  head  to  the  foot 
of  every  shaft  a  speaking  tube  extends,  and  sig- 
naling apparatus  which  is  continued  to  the  en- 
gine room.  At  the  head  of  the  shaft  is  stationed 


a  headman  and  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  a  foot- 
man, whose  assistants  aid  in  pushing  the  cars 
on  and  off  the  carriages.  The  footman  is  noti- 
fied of  your  coming  as  you  take  your  place  in 
the  empty  safety  carriage.  It  swings  lightly 
as  you  step  on  it  realizing  that  besides  the  few 
inches  of  planking  under  your  feet  there  is 
nothing  between  you  and  the  floor  of  the  mine 
five  hundred  feet  or  more  below  you.  When 
all  is  ready  the  foreman  cries,  ** Slack  off!" 
the  carriage  is  slightly  raised  and  the  descent 
begins.  If  the  carriage  goes  down  as  rapidly 
as  usual,  your  first  sensation  will  be  that  of 
falling  and  your  first  impulse  will  be  to  grasp 
something  above  you.  Then  it  will  seem  as  if 
the  motion  were  reversed  and  there  will  be  an 
alternation  of  these  sensations  during  the 
minute  or  two  occupied  in  the  descent.  Fi- 
nally the  motion  of  the  carriage  becomes  sud- 
denly slower  and  you  feel  it  strike  gently  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  As  you  step  into  the 
darkness  nothing  is  visible  to  you  except  the 
shifting  flames  of  the  workmen's  lam^s.  After 
a  few  minutes  you  are  able  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects that  are  ten  or  fifteen  feet  away.  You 
can  see  through  the  murky  atmosphere  the 
rough  walls  of  the  solid  coal  about  you,  the  flat, 
black,  moist  roof  overhead,  the  mine  car  track 
at  your  feet.  The  carriages  appear  and  disap- 
pear and  are  loaded  and  unloaded  at  the  foot 
of  the  shaft,  while  the  passage  at  one  side  of 
which  you  sit  is  filled  with  mine  cars,  mules, 
and  miner  boys  in  apparently  inextricable  confu- 
sion. The  body  of  a  mule  looms  up  suddenly 
In  front  of  you,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  boy 
hurrying  by  you;  a  swarthy  face  lighted  up  by 
the  flame  of  a  lamp  gleams  out  of  the  darkness, 
but  the  body  that  belongs  to  it  Is  in  deep 
shadow;  you  cannot  see  it. 

Bare,  brawny  arms  become  visible  and  are 
withdrawn,  men's  voices  sound  strange,  there 
is  a  constant  rumbling  of  cars,  a  regular  click- 
ing sound  as  the  carriage  stops  and  starts,  in- 
cessant shouting  of  the  boys;  somewhere  the 
sound  of  falling  water.  Such  are  the  sights 
and  sounds  at  the  shaft's  foot.  If  now  you  pass 
in  along  the  gangway,  throwing  the  light  to 
your  feet  to  see,  there  will  be  a  sense  of  con- 
finement in  the  narrow  passage  with  its  low 
roof  and  close,  black  walls.  Occasionally  you 
will  have  to  crowd  against  the  rib  to  let  a  trip 
of  mine  cars  pass  by,  drawn  by  a  smoking 
mule,  in  charge  of  a  boy  with  soiled  face  and 
greasy  clothes.  You  are  lucky  if  you  are  in  a 
mine  where  the  roof  is  so  high  that  you  need 
not  bend  over  as  you  walk.  The  men  whom 
you  meet  have  little  lamps  on  their  caps, smok- 
ing and  flaming  in  the  strong  air  current. 
Everything  is  black  and  dingy.  Now  you 
come  to  a  door  on  the  upper  side  of  the  gang- 
way. A  small  boy  jumps  up  from  a  bench  and 
pulls  the  door  open  for  the  party  to  pass 
through.  As  it  closes  behind  you  the  strong 
current  nearly  extinguishes  your  lamp.  You 
walk  along  the  air-way  for  a  little  distance 
and  then  you  come  to  the  foot  of  the  chamber. 
Up  somewhere  In  the  darkness,  apparently  far 
away,  you  see  four  lights  twinkling.  They  ap- 
pear and  disappear.  They  waver  from  side  to 
side,  they  bob  up  and  down,  till  you  wonder 
what  strange  contortions  the  people  who  carry 
them  must  be  going  through  so  give  them  such 
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erratic  movements.  By  and  by  there  Is  a  cry 
of  **FireI"  It  Is  repeated  several  times. 
Three  lights  move  suddenly  down  the  cham- 
ber and  disappear,  then  the  fourth  one  ap- 
proaches and  disappears  also.  The  men  who 
carry  them  have  hidden  behind  pillars.  You 
wait,  one,  two,  three  minutes,  looking  into  the 
darkness.  Then  there  is  a  sudden,  wave-like 
movement  in  the  air«  it  strikes  your  face;  you 
feel  it  in  your  ears;  the  flame  of  your  lamp  is 
blown  aside.  Immediately  there  is  a  sound  of 
explosion  and  the  crash  of  falling  blocks  of 
coal.  Soon  the  lights  reappear,  all  four  of 
them,  and  advance  toward  the  face.  In  a  min- 
ute they  are  swallowed  up  in  the  powder 
smoke  that  has  rolled  out  from  the  blast.  But 
when  the  smoke  has  reached  and  passed  you 
the  air  is  clear  again,  and  the  lights  twinkle 
and  dance  as  merrily  as  they  did  before  the 
blast  was  fired.  Now  you  go  up  the  chamber, 
being  careful  not  to  stumble  over  the  high 
caps  into  the  notches  of  which  the  wooden 
rails  of  track  are  lined.  On  one  side  is  a  wall 
built  up  with  pieces  of  slate  and  the  refuse  of 
the  mine;  on  the  other  you  can  reach  out  and 
touch  the  heavy  wooden  props  that  support  the 
roof.  Up  at  the  face  there  is  a  scene  of  great 
activity.  Bare-armed  men,  without  coat  or 
vest,  are  working  with  bar  and  pick  and 
shovel,  moving  the  fallen  coal  from  the  face, 
breaking  it,  loading  into  the  mine  car  which 
standa  near  by.  The  miners  are  at  the  face 
prying  down  loose  pieces  of  coal.  One  takes  his 
lamp  and  flashes  its  light  along  the  black, brok« 
en,  shiny  surface,  deciding  upon  the  best  p^lnt 
to  begin  the  next  drill  hole,  and  giving  quick 
orders  to  the  laborers.  He  takes  up  his  drill, 
balances  it  in  his  hand,  strikes  a  certain  point 
on  the  surface  with  it,  turning  It  slightly  at 
each  stroke.  He  has  taken  his  position  lying 
on  his  side  perhaps,  and  then  begins  the  regu- 
lar tap,  tap,  of  the  drill  into  the  coal.  The 
laborers  have  loaded  the  mine  car,  remove  the 
block  from  the  wheel,  and  now,  grasping  the 
end  of  it  flrmly,  hold  back  on  it  as  it  moves  by 
gravity  down  the  chamber  to  the  gangway. 
You  may  follow  it  out,  watch  the  driver  boy  as 
he  attaches  it  to  his  trip,  and  go  with  him  to 
the  foot  of  the  shaft. 

You  have  seen  something  of  the  ceaseless 
activity  and  noise  of  a  mine  when  hundreds  of 
men  are  at  work.  But  when  you  are  alone  in 
such  a  place,  or  In  an  abandoned  mine,  the 
stillness  is  profound  like  nothing  above  ground. 


The  Oame  of  Making*  Words. 

A  word  is  written  on  the  blackboard, 
as  for  example  the  word  carpet^  and  the 
children  are  given  three  minutes  in  which 
to  write  out  all  the  words  beginning  with 
c  which  can  be  made  from  the  letters  in 
carpet,  as  car^  cat^  cap,  cape.  At  the 
end  of  the  time,  each  child  in  turn  reads 
his  list,  and  each  is  credited  with  the 
number  of  words  he  has  found  and  writ- 
ten. Then  a  is  taken,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess  gone   through,  in  the   same  time. 


and  so  on  through  the  word.  Then  the 
number  of  marks  is  counted  to  see  who 
has  the  most.  It  may  be  found  a  help 
to  use  the  game  of  letters  for  this  pur- 
pose, giving  to  each  the  separate  letters 
and  letting  him  arrange  them  in  different 
combinations.  Simple  words  are  the 
best;  examples  are  carpet,  garden,  barrel, 
maiden.  From  time  to  time  the  game 
may  be  played  and  longer  words  given, 
as  the  children  become  more  familiar 
with  the  combination  of  letters.  Some 
of  the  words  which  can  be  made  out  of 
the  word  carpet  are  given  below: 


CABPET. 

car 

ace 

race 

pace 

ear        tap 

care 

act 

rap 

part 

eat        tape 

cap. 

ape 

rat 

pat 

tar 

cape 

apt 

rate 

pea 

tea 

caper 

are 

reap 

peat 

tear 

cart 

art 

pear 

trap 

cat 

at 

pert 

crape 

ate 

pet 

-From  the  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader. 

Language  Lesaona. 

Editobial  Note. — In  the  following  the  first 
steps  taken  in  teaching  children  in  the  third 
grade,  the  modiflcatlons  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
are  shown.  In  some  schools,  this  work  is  bet- 
ter fitted  to  the  fourth  grade,  but  when  the 
better  class  of  work  in  language  teaching  is 
done  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  it  is  not 
too  difficult  for  third-grade  pupils.  These  les- 
sons are  taken  from  No.  2,  of  the  series  of  De- 
6armo*s  Language  Work  Below  the  High 
School,  and  show  the  steps  taken  in  leading 
the  child  to  distinguish  the  words  and  phrases 
used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  nouns. 

The  Modification  of  the  Meaning  of 

THE  Noun.  ■ 

F1B8T  STEP. 

To  the  Teacher. — Let  the  pupil  go  throagh 
this  exercise  orally,  asking  and  answering  the 
questions  called  for. 

In  the  Yard. — The  yard  is  a  plecuant 
resort.  An  iron  fence  surrounds  it.  A 
small  gate  opens  into  it.  Within  there 
are  large  trees.  Beautiful  flowers  are 
seen  in  the  beds.  Delicious  odors  come 
from  the  blossoms.  There  is  also  a  beau- 
tiful lawn.  The  back  part  of  the  yard  is 
the  vegetable  garden.  Green  lettuce 
grows  here.  Red  radishes,  the  tender 
asparagus,  and  the  crisp  cabbage  also 
grow  in  the  garden. 

I.  Find  the  adjective  by  asking  what 
kind.  Ex. — What  kind  of  a  fence  ?  An 
iron  fence. 
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SECOND  STEP. 

To  the  Teacher. — Note  that  In  b)  the  adjec- 
tive pTircwe  modifier  is  called  for. 

Trees, — a)  What  kind  of  plants  are 
trees  ?  What  kind  of  trunks  have  they? 
What  kind  of  bark  surrounds  them  ? 
What  kind  of  wood  has  the  oak  ?  the 
hickory  ?  the  walnut  ?  b)  The  leaves  of 
what  tree  are  called  needles  ?  The  top 
of  what  tree  is  not  bare  in  winter  ?  The 
blossoms  of  what  tree  are  called  catkins? 
The  blossoms  of  what  tree  are  white? 
The  fruit  of  what  tree  is  called  an  acorn? 
The  fruit  of  what  tree  has  a  pit  ?  The 
fruit  of  what  tree  is  eaten  by  men  ?  The 
wood  of  what  tree  does  the  carpenter 
use? 

2.  Answer  the  questions,  and  under- 
line the  modifiers  of  the  nouns.  Ex,^-a) 
Trees  are  large  plants,  b)  The  leaves  of 
the  pine  tree  are  called  needles. 

THIBD  STEP. 

To  the  Teacher. — This  exercise,  which  calls 
for  two  kinds  of  adjective  modifiers,  the  word 
and  the  phrase,  should  first  be  gone  over  orally 
in  the  class.  The  pupils  may  then  write  the 
sentences. 


The  Cherry  Tree. — a)  The  cherry  tree 

is    a tree.       It    has    a trunk. 

Above  there  is  a top.    In spring 

it  blooms  beautifully.    A fruit  grows 

from  the  blossoms,     b)  The  color  cJ/" 

is  green  at  first.     At  the  time  of- 


the  fruit  is  red  or  black.     Under  the  skin 

of is   a  juicy  flesh.      In  the  inside 

there  is  a  stone.      The  fruit is 

therefore  called  a  stone-fruit.  The  taste 
is  sweet.  But  the  taste is  bit- 
ter.     Cherries  are  a  favorite  food . 

Birds  are  also  fond  of  certain  kinds . 


3.  Complete  the  sentences  by  supply- 
ing an  adjective,  or  an  adjective  phrase 
consisting  of  the  word  o}  and  a  noun. 
Ex,— a)  The  cherry  tree  is  a  fruit  tree. 
h)  The  color  of  the  cherry  is  green  at  first. 

FOURTH  STEP. 

To  the  Teacher. — Require  the  pupils  to  com- 
bine these  sentences,  first  orally,  and  then  In 
writing. 

The  Sparrow, — 1)  The  sparrow  is  a 
bird.  He  is  small.  2)  He  has  feathers. 
These  are  gray.  3)  He  sees  well  with 
his  eyes.  These  are  bright.  4)  He  makes 
a  noise.  This  is  loud.  5)  He  does  harm. 
This  is  not  small.  6)  He  devours  peas. 
These  are  half  ripe.      7)  He  is  also  fond 


of  cherries  and  grapes.    These  are  sweet. 

8)  But  he  it  also  of  use.      This  is  greats 

9)  He  destroys  caterpillars.  These  are 
harmful.  10)  He  catches  other  insects. 
These  are  injurious. 

4.  Unite  each  pair  of  sentences  into 
one  sentence,  and  place  the  adjective  in 
the  second  before  the  noun  in  the  first. 
Ex, — The  sparrow  is  a  small  bird. 


WhichP 


It  was  about  eleven  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  a  crisp  autumn  air  made  the  shop- 
pers hurry  from  place  to  place  with 
greater  zeal  than  usual.  Near  Four- 
teenth street,  I  met  a  weary  woman,  ev- 
idently  from  the  suburbs,  dragging  by 
the  hand  a  reluctant  small  boy,  who  was 
howling  vigorously.  It  was  probably 
the  pity  in  my  glance  which  made  her 
select  me  from  the  crowd  hurrying  by  aa 
the  object  of  a  pathetic  question.  <<Caa 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  the  nearest 
confectioner?  My  little  boy  won't  let  me 
do  any  more  shopping  till  he  has  an  ice- 
cream'." 

The  boy  stopped  howling  to  catch  th& 
name  and  address  of  the  place  I  men- 
tioned. It  was  several  blocks  away,  but 
the  harassed  suburbanite  was  willing  to 
purchase  quiet  at  any  price,  and  hurried 
away  before  I  could  frame  a  suggestion 
that  a  spanking  would  do  as  well  as  the 
ices,  to  say  nothing  of  being  at  once  less 
unwholesome  and  more  expeditious. — 
Kate  Field's  Washington, 


A  Puzzle. 


Open  a  book  at  random  and  select  a 
word  within  the  first  ten  lines  and  within 
the  tenth  word  from  the  end  of  the  line. 
Mark  the  word.  Now  double  the  number 
of  the  page  and  multiply  this  result  by 
five.  Then  add  twenty.  Then  add  the 
number  of  the  line  selected.  .Then  add 
five.  Multiply  the  sum  by  ten.  Add  the 
number  of  the  word  in  the  line.  From 
this  sum  subtract  250  and  the  units 
figure  of  the  remainder  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  the  word,  the  tens  figure  will  be 
the  number  of  the  line,  and  the  remain- 
ing figures  the  number  of  the  page. 

[Note. — Will   some   one  explain   this 
puzzle  clearly? — Ed.] 
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The  Normal  School  at  Normal,  Illinois, 
has  just  closed  a  very  successful  institute 
of  three  weeks'  duration.  The  forenoon 
was  occupied  in  visiting  classes  in  the 
different  departments,  and  the  afternoon 
with  lectures  and  round-table  discussions. 
More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  promi- 
nent school  people  of  the  state  were  in 
attendance,  who  adopted  the  resolutions 
appended,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
We  learn,  also,  that  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Garbondale,  conducted  a  simi- 
lar institute  in  a  similar  way,  and  for  the 
same  period.  When  making  mention  of 
the  institute  at  Normal,  last  month,  we 
were   ignorant   that   both  schools  were 


pursuing  the  same  plan.  So  far  as  The 
JouBNAL  is  informed,  these  are  the  first 
institutes  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  The 
success  of  these  will  probably  work  their 
repetition.  It  is  a  saving  of  time,  but  is 
done  at  great  expense  to  the  faculty, 
whose  labor  is  much  increased  by  it,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  time  when  they  have  little 
surplus  energy  to  spare. 

BESOLUTIONS. 

Whbbbas,  The  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity has  kindly  opened  its  doors  to  the 
teachers  of  the  state,  for  a  three  weeks'  InsU- 
tate,  free  of  charge;  and 

Whbbeas,  The  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  I.S.N.U.  have  so  arranged  their  class- work 
and  lectures  that  the  members  of  the  Instltate 
might  receive  the  greatest  degree  of  benefit; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantages  offered  by  this  institute 
for  professional  improvement,  both  in  the 
course  of  lectures,  and  in  observing  the  work 
of  the  Normal  and  of  the  Model  School. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks 
to  the  president  and  to  the  other  members  of 
the  faculty,  for  the  extra  work  taken  upon 
themselves  in  our  behalf,  and  for  the  kindly 
manner  in  which  they  have  endeavored  to 
make  this  institute  both  pleasant  and  profit- 
able to  us. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  desire  to  see  this 
institute  become  permanent,  aflfording  to  the 
teachers  of  the  state,  from  year  to  year,  oppor- 
tunities not  surpassed  elsewhere. 

Maribtta  Nrel, 
B.  F.  McClblland, 
A.  D.  Sntdkb, 

Committee. 

Adopted  by  the  members  of  the  institute  at 
the  I.S.N.U.,  June  12,  1894. 

W.  S.  Gbat,  Chairman. 


The  Chicago  Kindergarten  College  has 
engaged  an  excellent  corps  of  instructors 
for  its  summer  school,  which  opens 
July  16.  This  is  an  institution  that  is 
doing  great  things  in  supplying  leaven 
that  is  to  lighten  the  educational  lump 
of  dead  formalism.  There  are  different 
brands  of  yeast  that  are  working  upon 
this  lump,  in  different  places,  with  an 
energy  and  efficacy  that  promises  to 
leaven  the  entire  lump  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  Those  in  need  of 
this  leavening  influence  will  find  a  brand 
of  excellent  quality  at  this  college.  The 
principal  source  of  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance at  this  institution  is  Miss  Elizabeth 
Harrison. 
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Pres.  Ghas.  W.  Eliot  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University  for  twenty- 
five  years.  His  career  has  been  a  re- 
markably useful  one.  He  has  been  a 
leading  spirit  in  educational  reforms 
since  bis  inauguration.  He  has  often 
been  bitterly  opposed  by  the  conserva- 
tive element,  but  in  most  cases  time  has 
proved  the  wisdom  of  his  innovations. 
His  present  great  power  and  influence  is 
due  largely  to  his  conviction  that  it  was 
his  own  first  duty  to  grow.  He  has 
been  fearless  in  suggesting  reforms, 
and  as  fearless  in  modifying  his  own 
plans  to  conform  to  a  larger  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions.  He  has  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  advancing  Har- 
vard College  to  Harvard  University,  where 
any  one  can  study  anything  he  wishes  to 
know.  From  an  attitude  of  indifference, 
if  not  of  hostility,  to  public  schools,  he  is 
becoming  a  most  influential  agency  in 
their  improvement,  and  is  doing  much 
to  unify  the  work  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary instruction. 


The  board  of  education,  at  its  semi- 
annual meeting,  ordered  that  Prof.  Met- 
calf  should  bear  the  title  of  Professor 
Emeritus,  hereafter. 


Honoring  the  Beloved. 

This  is  always  an  easy  and  pleasant 
thing  to  do.  Is  was  never  more  heartily 
and  spontaneously  done  than  in  the  case 
of  Prof.  Thomas  Metcalf,  of  the  Illinois 
Normal  University,  when  he  asked  to  be 
permitted  to  retire  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  in  June.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  faculty  for  thirty-two  years,  and  has 
seldom  been  absent  from  his  post  of  duty 
for  a  single  day.  It  is  not  often  the 
good  fortune  of  teachers  to  so  enshrine 
themselves  in  the  hearts  of  those  for 
whom  and  with  whom  they  labor,  as  he 
has  done.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  literally 
true,  that  none  know  him  but  to  love 
him.  His  church  and  Sunday-school  and 
neighbors  unite  with  students,  faculty, 
and  alumni,  in  friendly  rivalry  in  invent- 
ing methods  of  manifesting  their  love 
and  reverence.  He  leaves  his  work,  after 
nearly  fifty  years  of  faithful  service, 
crowned  with  years  and  with  honor. 
But  his  heart  is  yet  as  young  as  when 
he  first  left  his  New  England  home  to 
enter  the  West  as  a  pioneer  in  education. 
He  has  been  a  part  of  that  which  was 
'  best  in  our  educational  growth.  He  re- 
tires from  active  servibe  carrying  with 
him  loving  benedictions  from  all  who  re- 
main. 

—4 


National  Educational  Association. 

Illinois  is  expected  to  do  her  duty  in 
swelling  the  attendance  at  the  National 
Association,  at  Asbury  Park.  Supt.  A. 
G.  Lane,  one  of  her  honored  and  highly 
esteemed  sons,  is  president  of  the  associ- 
ation, and  largely  responsible  for  its  suc- 
cess. The  secretary  is  Pres.  Shepard  of 
the  Winona  Normal  School,  and  Supt.  J. 
M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  is  the 
treasurer.  The  oflBcers  are  from  the  cen- 
tral plains,  and  so  are  a  majority  of  the 
members  at  most  of  the  meetings.  It  is 
highly  probable"  that^  since  the  meeting 
is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  three  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  union,  with  a 
densely  populated  region  surrounding 
them,  and  within  easy  distance  of  Asbury 
Park,  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  of 
teachers  from  the  east  this  year.  The 
Eastern  States  continue,  from  year  to 
year,  to  hold  their  educational  conven- 
tions at  the  same  time  as  the  National 
Educational  Association.  This  prevents 
some  from  attending  the  national  meet- 
ing. But  the  national  meeting  has  been 
growing  in  worth  for  several  years.  The 
suggestions  of  change  in  method  of  con- 
ducting it,  made  by  Dr.  Harris  and 
others,  which  have  been  adopted,  have 
called  more  students  and  scholars  to  these 
meetings  than  formerly  attended.  The 
active  membership  is  no  longer  composed 
of  persons  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  be 
elected  to  some  office,  but  men  and  wo- 
men are  there  to  study  educational  prob- 
lems together,  in  little  companies  and 
out-of-the-way  places — but  all  the  better 
for  that.  They  have  no  interest  in  the 
political  wire-pulling  which  has  given  so 
many  notoriety  by  conferring  office  upon 
them.  They  are  of  the  class  that  believe 
that  the  man  ought  to  honor  the  position 
rather  than  be  honored  by  it;  and  it  is  these 
men  that  give  dignity  and  honor  to  the 
association  and  make  office  in  it  of  value. 
The  Council  is  to  have  a  meeting  this  year. 
This  body  seems  now  to  be  giving  some 
reason  for  its  existence  by  organizing 
movements  like  that  of  the  ^<  Committee 
of  Ten."      If  it  shall  continue  this  work, 
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the  educational  public  may  yet  rise  up 
and  call  it  blessed.  Formerly,  and  for 
years,  it  was  chiefly  a  mutual  admiration 
society  that  met  for  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  its  members.  It  is  high  time 
that  it  begin  to  work  for  the  good  of 
others. 

The  program  gives  evidence  that 
those  who  attend  the  meeting  in  search 
of  light  will  be  able  to  find  it,  in 
spots  at  least.  The  real  value  of  such  a 
meeting  is  in  private  conferences  with 
kindred  spirits,  rather  than  in  the  public 
addresses.  Some  of  the  latter,  however, 
will  be  full  of  inspiration  and  guidance, 
if  the  listener  shall  know  what  to  take 
and  what  to  reject.  Hospitality  to  sug- 
gestion is  his  best  mental  attitude. 


The  Bevised  Course. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation at  the  last  meeting,  to  revise  the 
course  of  study  for  rural  schools,  which 
was  printed  some  years  ago.  This  com- 
mittee has  prepared  the  revision  and  it 
is  now  going  through  the  press.  A  hasty 
examination  of  the  manuscript  causes  a 
feeling  of  disappointment.  It  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  plant  some  bet- 
ter ideas  of  school  teaching  than  the  old 
course  suggested.  That  did  very  well 
as  a  basis  for  organizing  the  instruction 
in  the  ungraded  schools,  and  for  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos.  In  its  suggestions  to 
teachers,  it  pursued  the  old  stereotyped 
methods,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
the  teachers  could  not  be  asked  to  do  too 
many  new  things  at  once.  But  now  the 
organization  and  gradation  have  been 
effected,  where  the  counties  have  had  a 
county  superintendent  of  any  force,  and 
the  time  has  come  for  improving  the 
teachers'  ideas  of  what  school  instruction 
should  do  for  the  child,  and  for  helping 
him  to  more  natural  and  rational  pro- 
cesses of  imparting  it.  In  these  respects 
the  revised  course  is  the  old, substantially. 
It  is  built  upon  the  same  idea  of  definite 
assignments  of  text-books  for  each 
month's  work,  and  stated  formal  exam- 
inations to  test  the  pupil's  progress.  It 
seems  as  if  the  country  schools  were 
doomed  to  repeat  the  dreary  and  un- 
profitable experience  of  the  city  schools, 
in  exalting  the  forms  of  knowledge  above 


the  content.  While  content  without  form 
is  blindy  form  without  content  is  empty. 
It  is  this  emptiness  of  school  knowledge 
that  causes  the  present  unrest.  As  Dr. 
Hall  says  in  this  number  of  The  Journal, 
what  instruction  needs  is  more  life;  more 
of  that  which  nature  and  man  are  actually 
employed  in  doing;  but  without  neglect- 
ing the  forms  of  doing.  That  is,  the 
knowledge  which  the  schools  give  should 
be  neither  empty  nor  blind. 

This  revised  course  contains  many  addi- 
tional suggestions  of  methods  of  teaching 
forms,  and  it  is  in  these  that  its  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  chiefly  consists.  It, 
therefore,  tends  to  emphasize  the  funda- 
mental defects  of  the  old.  It  will  leave 
the  impression  upon  the  average  teacher 
that  if  the  pupil  passes  the  stated  exam- 
ination which  the  superintendent  sends 
out,  the  school  has  done  all  for  the  chil- 
dren that  it  can  be  expected  to  do.  But 
the  school  could  do  all  this,  and  yet 
leave  the  child  very  empty  of  those  ex- 
periences that  constitute  life.  There  is 
danger  that  graded  courses  of  study  for 
country  schools  will  yet  prove  their 
greatest  curse.  They  have  drained  city 
schools  of  much  of  their  vitality  in  times 
past,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  these 
have  begun  to  see  that  the  system  must 
be  modified  to  fit  the  child,  and  that  the 
child  must  not  be  warped  to  fit  the  sys- 
tem. We  want  organization — unity — in 
school  education,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  the 
unity  of  almost  infinite  variety.  Such  is 
the  unity  of  nature  and  of  the  social  or- 
der which  man  has  created  through  the 
instinct  that  nature  has  given  to  him. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
there  were  not  representatives  on  this 
committee  of  revision,  from  those  who  are 
striving  for  what  this  article  is  advo- 
cating. The  committee  was  composed  of 
those  who  have  done  and  are  doing  noble 
service  in  the  cause  of  education,  but  thev 
have  not  yet  caught  the  meaning  of  the 
present  advance  movement.  They  are 
conservative,  and  none  the  less  valuable, 
on  the  committee  for  that  reason.  But 
what  was  needed  was  an  infusion  of  the 
spirit  of  reform  into  that  committee  also. 
Their  meetings  would  not  have  been  so 
peaceful,  perhaps,  but  the  results  would 
have  been  better  for  the  state. 

Some  pages  of  this  course  on  **Metbods 
of  Observation,"  written  by  Prof.  Frank 
McMurry,  redeem  it  from  the  charge  of 
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utterly  ignoring  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  thought  and  practice  of 
teaching  in  the  last  five  years.  But  they 
are  too  much  out  of  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  course  to  serve  as  either  in- 
spiration or  guidance  to  many  who  will 
use  the  pamphlet.  They  point  in  the  right 
direction,  however. 


Becent  Educational  Literature. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  teachers' 
books  published  last  year  is  Volume 
XXIV.,  of  the  International  Education 
Series.  It  is  by  Prof.  W.  Preyer,  of  the 
chair  of  physiology  in  Jena,  and  has  been 
translated  by  H.  W.  Brown,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  The  title  is,  '<  Mental  Develop- 
ment in  the  Child. "  It  is  especially  val- 
uable at  this  time  because  it  is  the  result 
of  the  painstaking  and  long  continued 
observations  of  the  growth  of  mind  in 
children  by  a  physiologist.  His  point  of 
view,  and  the  scientific  trend  of  his 
thought,  favors  that  attitude  toward  the 
study  which  assumes  the  mind  to  be  the 
product  of  the  physical  organism,  rather 
than  the  organism  to  be  the  product  of 
mind.  From  this  point  of  view  he  gives 
the  results  of  his  observations  in  respect 
to,  (1)  the  order  of  the  development  of 
the  senses,  the  emotions,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  will;  (2)  the  characteristic  marks 
by  which  the  several  phases  of  these 
activities  are  to  be  distinguished,  and 
the  combinations  necessary  to  the  full 
development  of  these  powers ;  and  (3)  the 
process  by  which  the  mind  rises  into 
spiritual  freedom  from  subjection  to  the 
world  of  sense. 

The  little  volume  is  divided  into  ten 
chapters,  in  which  the  following  topics 
are  discussed: 

1.  The  Senses  of  the  New  Born  Child. 

2.  Feelings,  Emotions,  and  Tempera- 
ments in  Infancy. 

3.  The  First  Perceptions  and  Ideas. 

4.  Origin  of  the  Will. 

5.  The  Child's  First  Learning. 

6.  Intellect  Without  Language,  and 
Language  Without  Intellect. 

7.  The  Learning  of  Speech. 

8.  The  Formation  of  Higher  Ideas. 

9.  Development  of  Self-Consciousness. 

10.  Conditions  of  Mental  Development. 


For  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
teachers  of  children,  whether  they  be 
'mothers  or  school  teachers,  this  voluijne, 
as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  suggests  lines 
of  study  and  observation  easy  to  follow, 
and  of  infinitely  more  practical  value 
than  are  the  callipers,  measuring  lines, 
scales,  etc.,  which  the  American  phys- 
iological psychologists  so  much  em- 
phasize. Not  that  experts  in  physiolog- 
ical psychology  may  not  yet  discover 
some  principles  and  laws  that  shall  work 
mightily  toward  the  formulation  of  an 
exact  science  in  education.  But  the 
teaching  profession  at  large  will  find  it 
wisest  to  wait  for  the  final  reports  of 
these  experts,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
pursue  the  study  ojf  children  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  such  students  as  the 
author  of  this  volume.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly a  correspondence  between  the 
growth  of  the  body  and  the  growth  of 
the  mind.  But  the  school  teacher  is  most 
interested  in  discovering  the  laws  of  the 
growth  of  mind,  and  is  interested  in  the 
coordination  of  these  with  the  laws  of  the 
growth  of  body,  so  far  as  this  knowledge 
assists  in  the  education  of  the  mind. 

Nor  are  we  especially  concerned  here 
with  the  question  whether  mind  is  the 
product  of  the  nervous  organism,  or  the 
ocganism  is  the  product  of  mind,  or 
whether  each  is  a  different  phase  or  aspect 
of  one  and  the  same  activity  or  being.  It 
is  plainly  a  fact  that  a  child  grows  from 
an  unconscious  being  to  a  highly  devel- 
oped, self-conscious  personality.  It  is 
pretty  evident  that  the  cause  of  all  this 
cannot  be  an  inferior  order  of  being  to 
this  effect.  Whether  we  call  this  cause 
body  or  mind,  or  matter  or  spirit,  it  mat- 
ters little  when  we  all  give  to  it  the  same 
characteristics.  To  our  own  thinking,  it 
is  the  one  spirit  working  in  the  form  of 
matter  in  the  body,  and  working  in  the 
forms  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will,  in 
conjunction  with  the  activity  of  the 
brain,  that  constitutes  a  human  being. 
The  wise  teacher  will  bid  godspeed  to 
every  investigator  of  body  or  mind  that 
promises  to  make  the  way  more  clear  to 
the  proper  education  of  a  human  soul. 
The  functions  of  the  bodily  organs  must 
have  a  very  intimate  relation  to  the 
functions  of  mind,  and  the  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  this  relation  is  clearly 
shown  in  this  volume. 
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Two  Picture*.  i 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  the  readers  of  The  Joitrnai.,  the  two  ' 
accompanying  plcturei.  They  are  not 
only  of  general  historical  interest  to  all 
engaged  in  educational  movements,  but 
they  are  in  themselves,  typical  of  the 
growth  of  the  normal-school  sentiment  in 
Massaehusetts,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  as  well, 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  on 
the  western  continent  to  establish  state 
normal  schools.  The  first  school  was 
opened  July  3,  1839,  in  the  old  historic 
town  oi  Lexington.  On  September  9, 
1840,  one  was  opened  at  Bridgewater, 


picture  of  this  historic  building.  To  the 
writer,  the  house  has  a  special  interest, 
for  in  it  he  studied  and  taught  about 
forty  years  ago. 

The  building  was  dedicated  August  19, 
1846.  On  the  occasion,  Horace  Mann 
said:  "Among  all  the  lights  and  shadows 
that  ever  crossed  my  path,  this  day's  ra- 
diance Is  the  brightest.  Two  years  f^O 
I  would  have  been  willing  to  compromise 
for  ten  years'  work  as  hard  as  any  I  ever 
performed,  to  have  been  insured  that  at 
the  end  of  that  period  I  should  see  what 
to-day  our  eyes  behold.  We  now  witness 
the  completion  of  a  new  and  beautiful 
normal  school  house  for  the  state  normal 


Statk  Nobhax.  Schuoi.,  Bbidobwatbr,  Mass.    Dboicatku,  1816. 


Plymouth  county;  it  was  in  temporary 
quarters.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  an  appropriation  from  the  legisla- 
ture to  build  a  house  for  this  school.  An 
appropriation  of  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars was  finally  secured,  and  about  thirty- 
five  hundred  dollars  was  pledged  by  indi- 
viduals. This  result  was  due  largely  to 
the  labors  of  Horace  Mann,  then  secre. 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Education  (State  Su- 
perintendent). Hon.  Charles  Sumner 
gave  his  personal  bond  for  85,000  to  secure 
the  individual  subscriptions.  The  result 
was,  the  erection  of  the  first  building  for 
normal  school  purposes  on  the  American 
continent.     On  this  page  is  an   excellent 


school  at  Bridgewater.  •  •  *  It  is 
the  completion  of  the  first  normal  school 
house  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  Union,  in 
this  hemisphere.  It  belongs  to  that  class 
of  events  which  may  happen  once,  but  are 
not  capable  of  being  repeated.  Coiled  up 
in  this  institution,  as  in  a  spring,  there 
is  a  vigor  whose  uncoiling  may  wheel  the 
spheres. " 

Three  years  ago  this  historic  building, 
which,  however,  had  undergone  several 
changes  and  enlargements,  was  super- 
seded on  the  same  site,  by  a  magnificent 
structure  of  brick  and  stone,  for  which 
the  legislature  readily  granted  an  appro- 
priation of  {150,000!     It  was  dedicated 
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hope  shall  never  be  realized,  it  will,  nev- 
ertheless, be  true  that  the  investigations 
which  the  physiological  psychologists  are 
pursuing  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
discovery  of  this  basis.  If  that  universal 
and  most  profound  conviction  of  the  hu- 
man race,  since  it  began  to  think,  viz. : 
that  there  is  one  primal  cause  and  source 
of  all  that  exists,  is  not  a  delusion,  then 
it  must  follow  that  it  is  possible  to  begin 
investigation  at  any  point  in  this  uni- 
verseof  being,  and,  by  pursuing  the  study 
long  enough  and  with  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  discover  all  that  can  be  known 
of  it.  Every  theory  of  knowledge  and 
life  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  this  uni- 
verse of  being  is  a  t^niverse,  and  that  it 
is  an  organic  and  not  merely  a  mechan- 
ical unity.  Of  course,  then,  the  exact 
basis  of  the  science  of  education  can  be 
discovered  by  beginning  with  the  study 
of  the  **knee-jerk,"  or  with  any  other 
physiological  phenomenon,  provided  the 
study  is  pursued  long  and  persistently 
enough,  and  with  sufficient  intelligence. 
The  teacher  needs  to  be  saturated 
with  the  conviction  that  the  child  is  both 
body  and  mind.  Every  human  being  is 
this  double-faced  unity,  this  two-fold 
aspect  of  psychical  and  physical  activity. 
The  same  child  that  thinks,  feels,  and 
chooses,  is  also  muscles,  bones,  and  the 
other  bodily  organs.  His  growth  is 
most  nearly  normal  when  he  grows  in 
grace  as  he  grows  in  physical  vigor.  It 
is  abnormal  when  the  psychic  powers 
absorb  too  much  of  the  physical  energy, 
or  when  the  development  of  the  body 
is  pursued  to  the  neglect  of  the  nor- 
mal development  of  the  mind.  The 
typical  child,  or  man,  has  a  *' sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body. "  This  is  certainly  no 
new  revelation.  But,  unhappily,  many 
have  come  to  think  that  body  and  mind 
are  two  separate  and  distinct  entities,  and 
that  the  chief  function  of  the  former  is  to 
retard  the  development  of  the  latter.  The 
physiological  psychologists  are  not  work- 
ing to  materialize  the  soul,  but  to  spirit- 
ualize the  body.  In  this  let  us  not  only 
bid  them  godspeed,  but  lend  them  a  hand 
also. 


Dr.  Hall  was  the  first  man  in  this 
country  to  inquire  in  a  serious  fashion 
into  the  contents  of  children's  minds.  He 
sought  to  take  an  inventory  of  their 
mental  possessions,  and  to  compare  the 


children  of  the  city  with  those  living  in 
the  country.  The  question  was  often 
asked  **What  of  it?"  Of  course  the 
ideas  and  images  which  form  the  mental 
furniture  of  city  children  must  differ 
from  those  of  country  children.  Every- 
body must  know  that.  In  this  lecture 
he  suggests  that  when  a  child  thinks 
of  a  cow  as  only  two  inches  long,  having 
obtained  his  knowledge  from  a  picture, 
he  cannot  have  any  accurate  notion  of 
anything  in  which  the  idea  of  a  cow  is  an 
essential  element.  This  conclusion  is 
true,  without  doubt,  and  justifies  the  im- 
portance we  attach  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  things  themselves  as  a  basis  for  the 
subsequent  activity  of  the  imagination. 
It  is  another  method  of  emphasizing  'Ob- 
jective" teaching  in  the  schools,  and  is 
very  effective.  But  it  needs  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  also,  that  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  things  is  the 
product  of  the  imagination.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  the  school  to  teach 
the  child  to  construct,  from  the  data 
which  his  sense-experience  has  given, 
fairly  correct  images  of  things  of  which  he 
can  have  no  sense-experience.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  child  actually  see  all  of 
the  objects  which  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  know.  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
him  to  do  this.  But  it  is  necessary  that 
he  be  so  taught  from  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions that  he  can  construct  approxi- 
mately correct  images  of  the  objects  they 
represent. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  city  children 
live  in  the  country,  nor  that  country 
children  live  in  the  city,  in  order  to  be 
well  educated.  Nature  has  supplied  them 
with  power,  which,  if  properly  developed, 
makes  it  possible  for  each  class  to  learn 
all  that  is  essential  in  the  environment 
and  experience  of  the  other,  through  the 
constructive  power  of  the  imagination. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  develop 
this  power.  When  practicable,  children 
should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
thing.  There  is  little  danger  of  too  much 
of  this  unless  the  advice  of  some  of  our 
educational  reformers  were  followed  too 
blindly.  But  it  is  still  true  that  not  the 
least  of  the  functions  of  the  school  and 
family  is  to  lead  the  child  to  construct  an 
inner  world  of  ideas  which  conforms  to 
the  outer  world  of  things,  and  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  this  to  be  done  by 
sense-perception  alone.     There  is  need  of 
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emphasizing  the  exercise  of  sense-percep- 
tion in  education,  but  it  is  the  use  that 
is  made  of  these  sense- perceptions  that 
is  the  main  thing. 


State  Superintendent. 

We  neglected  in  our  last  number  to 
make  mention  of  S.  B.  Hood,  of  Sparta, 
Illinois,  as  an  active  candidate  for  nom- 
ination by  the  republican  convention,  for 
the  office  of  state  superintendent.  Mr. 
Hood  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  of 
the  educational  workers  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois.    We  did  not  know  of  his  candidacy. 

There  are  increasing  indications  that 
the  prediction  in  the  last  Journal  will 
be  realized,  viz. :  that  the  great  number 
of  good  candidates  for  the  nomination 
will  result  in  the  choice  of  the  one  least 
qualified  for  the  place.  The  best  men 
have  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  **blow- 
ing  their  own  horn,"  and  manipulating 
the  **boys. "  And  their  lives  have  not 
been  such,  in  general,  as  to  bring  them 
into  close  touch  with  the  politicians.  But 
the  convention  should  be  assured  that,  if 
it  nominates  a  man  whom  the  educational 
people  regard  as  unfit  for  the  office,  they 
will  seek  to  elect  the  democratic  candi- 
date, if  that  party  shall  nominate  its  best 
man.  There  is  a  prevailing  notion  among 
republicans  that  Illinois  will  go  repub- 
lican by  25,000  plurality  this  fall,  and 
that  the  personnel  of  the  candidates  is  of 
little  consequence.  The  republican  con- 
vention has  been  mistaken  once,  and  it 
may  be  again. 

But  the  highest  ground,  and  that  on 
which  this  matter  should  be  determined, 
is  whether  the  candidate  nominated  will 
honor  the  position.  An  educational 
weakling  in  the  office  cannot  do  much 
harm,  but  he  can  do  no  good;  and  Illi- 
nois needs  a  state  superintendent  who 
knows  something  about  education,  and 
has  the  confidence  of  her  leadincr  educa- 
tional  workers. 


Departmental  Teaching. 

The  conviction  seems  to  be  growing 
that  departmental  teaching  is  as  good  in 
elementary  schools  as  in  secondary  in- 
struction. Experiments  are  being  made 
in  someof  the  smaller  towns,  where  forms 


of  procedure  have  not  yet  grown  rigid, 
in  allowing  teachers  to  do  that  which 
they  can  do  best  and  are  most  interested 
in  doing. 

Specialization  of  function  is,  undoubt- 
edly, a  law  of  progress  in  all  develop- 
ment. But  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  popular  conception  of  what 
constitutes  a  specialist  will  not  need  to 
be  enlarged  before  specialization  in  com- 
mon-school teaching  can  be  safely  intro- 
duced. There  is  a  law  of  coordination 
quite  as  imperative  as  that  of  specializa- 
tion, which  the  specialist  must  observe. 
In  other  words,  the  specialist  is  no 
specialist  until  he  knows  much  more  than 
his  specialty.  There  is  a  coordination  of 
the  branches  of  study  which  the  special- 
ist in  any  study  must  master.  Every 
subject  must  be  taught  in  the  light 
of  the  others,  if  it  shall  be  well  taught. 
There  is  an  unworthy  notion  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  what  it  takes  to  make  a 
specialist,  which  has  flooded  society  with 
elocutionists  who  cannot  read,  linguists 
who  have  no  mastery  of  literature,  artists 
who  can  only  copy,  doctors  who  are 
strangers  to  the  human  body,  and  psy- 
chologists who  know  neither  their  own 
nor  another's  mind.  They  have  supposed 
that  a  thing  could  be  known  without 
knowing  its  relations. 

Specialists  become  such  after  a  long 
course  of  study  of  other  things  than  their 
specialty.  The  theory  of  education  is 
that  it  is  in  the  university,  after  the  col- 
lege curriculum  has  been  mastered,  that 
tlve  specialist  is  equipped. 

When  the  elementary  teacher  shall 
have  so  coordinated  the  studies  of  the 
common-school  course  that  he  knows  the 
function  of  each  in  the  life  of  the  individ- 
ual and  of  the  social  order  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  then  specialization  in  teaching 
in  the  common  schools  can  be  pursued 
without  dwarfing  the  teacher  or  warping 
the  child.  Until  that  Utopian  condition 
shall  be  realized,  it  will  be  only  the 
*'born  teachers"  who  can  specialize 
without  danger  to  the  children. 


Is  it  not  a  common  experience  that 
maxims  which  aid  the  requirements  of  the 
moral  laws  are  often  well  understood,  but 
gain  no  influence  over  the  will? — Rexji, 
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Supt.  Henry  Raab. 

State  Supt.  Raab  has  been  nominated 
as  his  own  successor  by  the  democratic 
state  convention.  This  makes  it  certain 
that  the  educational  interests  of  the  state 
will  be  well  guarded  for  another  four 
years  should  the  democratic  ticket  be 
elected  in  November.  Mr.  Raab  has 
served  two  terms  with  honor  to  himself 
and  profit  to  popular  education.  He  has 
high  ideals  of  school  work,  and,  what  is 
quite  as  important,  he  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  He  is  in  advance 
of  the  politicians  of  his  party  and  cannot 
always  do  what  he  deems  best  for  the 
schools,  but  he  has  been  able  to  prevent 
harmful  legislation  in  not  a  few  instances, 
and  that  is  much. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
republican  convention  will  do.  If  it,  in 
the  expectation  of  an  easy  victory  in 
November,  shall  refuse  to  nominate  its 
best  man,  and  shall  put  a  man  on  the 
ticket  whose  chief  qualification  is  that  he 
is  popular  with  the  **boys,"  The  Jour- 
nal, for  one,  will  be  true  to  its  princi- 
ple and  convictions  and  work  for  the  man 
who  knows  the  schools  and  their  needs. 
The  Journal  reafiirms  its  independence 
of  partisan  politics  when  the  educational 
interests  of  the  children  are  at  stake.  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  popular 
education  be  administered  by  a  repub- 
lican or  a  democrat,  but  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  whether  the  adminis- 
trator be  a  high-minded  and  devoted  edu- 
cator or  a  merely  negative  character,  who 
knows  little  and  really  cares  less  about 
what  will  promote  a  better  education  of 
the  children.  G.  P.  B. 


A  New  Educational  Movement. 

A  movement  looking  toward  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  general  history  has  been 
inaugurated,  that  promises  to  meet  with 
fine  success.  The  plan  is  a  combination 
of  the  Chautauqua  idea  and  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  movement,  with  history 
as  a  specialty.  It  is  known  as  the  '<Uni- 
versal    History    Association,*'  with    its 


headquarters  at  Normal.  The  first  years 
work  is  to  read  an  outline  of  general  his- 
tory, based  on  Clarets  History  of  the 
World,  already  noticed  in  The  Journal. 
This  will  be  followed  by  the  study  of  such 
particular  epochs  as  may  appear  most 
important. 

Among  the  aids  to  more  efficient  study 
along  the  lines  indicated,  a  monthly  jour- 
nal containing  outlines,  notes,  queries, 
comments,  and  other  valuable  information, 
will  be  issued  as  an  organ  of  the  associa- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  helps  just  stated, 
it  is  proposed  to  organize  local  clubs, 
where  members  are  conveniently  located, 
who  may  meet  one  or  more  times  each 
month  for  interchange  of  thought,  and  to 
arrange  for  lectures  by  specialists,  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  under  consideration. 
M.  H.  Tipton,  A.M.,  of  Normal,  Illinois, 
for  several  years  connected  with  school- 
work  in  this  state  and  in  Indiana,  and 
later  at  the  head  of  the  Northwestern 
Christian  College,  is  the  promoter  of  this 
movement.  Teachers  or  others  desiring 
to  know  more  of  the  enterprise,  can  write 
to  him  for  particulars. 


I>.  H.  Darlinsr. 

Superintendent  D.  H.  Darling  with- 
draws from  the  superin tendency  of  the 
schools  of  Joliet  this  year,  after  fourteen 
years  of  service.  He  left  the  Joliet 
schools  in  1861,  to  enter  the  army,  in 
which  he  served  until  1866,  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  advancing  from  the  ranks  to 
command  of  the  regiment.  He  fought 
Indians  nearly  a  year,  on  the  plains, 
after  the  civil  war  closed.  It  took  four 
years  to  recover  from  his  wounds ;  and, 
in  1870,  he  took  charge  of  the  schools  at 
Lockport,  where  he  remained  ten  years, 
until  his  return  to  Joliet  in  1880.  Super- 
intendent Darling  has  been  a  faithful  and 
painstaking  superintendent,  but  has  been 
prevented  from  much  active  service  in 
the  cause  of  education,  outside  of  his  city, 
by  the  uncertain  condition  of  his  health. 
He  will  bear  with  him,  in  his  retirement, 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  have 
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known  him  as  a  teacher  and  superintend- 
ent, and  who  have  learned  to  love  him  as 
a  man  and  patriotic  citizen. 

The  board  accepted  his  resignation  by 
the  following  action: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  communication  of  Prof.  D.  H. 
Darling,  declining  a  re-election  as  superintend- 
ent, would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Re9olved^  That  in  closing  the  long  services 
at  the  head  of  our  schools  of  Prof.  D.  H. 
Darling,  ttiis  board  deems  it  but  Just  to  enter 
on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  remarkable 
skill  and  good  judgment  he  has  displayed  in 
the  difficult  and  important  position  he  has  so 
long  filled.  The  progress  of  our  schools  during 
his  superintendency  is  a  record  to  which  any 
man  can  Justly  point  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

Resolved^  That  the  letter  of  Superintendent 
Darling  be  accepted  as  a  resignation  from  and 
after  the  end  of  the  present  term. 

A.  S.  Phelps, 
James  Lyons, 
C.  H.  Cakpenteb, 
CofmmiUee. 

The  resolutions  were'  adopted,  and  Prof. 
Darling's  letter  accepted  as  his  resignation. 


Our  Award. 

We  have  received  the  following  award: 

14986 
UNITED  STATES. 

Department  L. — Liberal  Arts. 

Exhibitor— George  P.  Brown. 

Address — BIoomYngton,  III. 
Group  149.  Class  850. 

EXHIBIT 

Files  of  the''  Pvhlic-Schofd  Journal.'' 

AWARD. 

For  excellence,  first,  as  a  practical,  progres- 
sive, stimulating  educational  journal,  critical, 
but  appreciative  of  serious  effort  towards  im- 
provement in  every  department  of  educational 
work;  second,  for  its  high  standard  of  admin- 
istration, supervision  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing; third,  for  its  philosophical  treatment  of 
all  subjects,  and  for  its  sound  pedagogical 
principles;  fourth,  for  its  literary  merit. 

(Signed)  John  Eaton, 

Individual  Judge. 
Approved:  K.  Buenz, 

President  Departmental  Committee. 

Approved:  John  Boyd  Thacher, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee  on  Awards. 


The  Ohicafiro  Way. 

The  following  lessons  were  reported  by  Co. 
Supt.  O.  T.  Bright  to  the  Kinderganrten  Maga- 
zine. They  suggest  that  even  Cook  county 
teachers  sometimes  do  not  know  why  they  are 
in  the  school-room: 

I  send  you  herewith  a  part  of  a  geography 
lesson  which  I  heard  recited  in  a  Cook  county 
school  during  the  past  winter  by  pupils  of  the 
seventh  grade. 

The  teacher  stood  with  the  book  in  hand, 
asking  one  question  after  the  other,  which 
the  combined  effort  of  thirty  children  at- 
tempted to  answer.  What  they  could  not 
answer,  the  teacher  did  with  the  aid  of  the 
book. 

The  lesson  is  not  exceptional  as  to  quality. 
It  fairly  stands  for  a  large  percentage  of  the 
geography  teaching  of  the  United  States.  In 
quantity  it  is  excessive,  though  not  strikingly 
so.  Here  are  the  questions  compassed  by  the 
one  lesson: 

What  cities  In  Abyssinia?  Capital  of  Zinzi- 
bar?  On  what  island?  Capital  of  Madagas- 
car? Capitals  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal?  Of 
Orange  Free  State?  Transvaal?  Liberia? 
Sierra  Leone?  Capital  of  Morocco?  City 
southwest  of  Fez?  Name  cities  in  Algeria. 
Capital  of  Tripoli?  Tunis?  Fezzan?  Barca? 
In  what  part  of  the  country,  and  how,  is  each 
of  the  following  situated: 

Cairo,  Alexandria,  Damietta,  Port  Said,  Suez, 
Gondar,  Andorva,  Aulalo,  Aukober,  Zinzibar, 
Tananarive,  Bloemfontein,  Cape  Town,  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  Pretoria,  Monrovia,  Free  Town, 
Fez,  Morocco,  Mequinez,  Algiers,  Constantine, 
Oran,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Mourzouk,  Bengazi,  Tim- 
buctoo,  Kano,  Sokola,  Kuka? 

To  match  that  kind  of  work,  and  usually  ac- 
companying it,  I  give  you  two  problems  of  an 
arithmetic  lesson  given  to  a  twelve-year-old 
girl  in  one  of  our  city  schools,  in  sixth  grade. 
They  were  brought  to  me  by  the  father  of  the 
girl.  He  had  spent  the  entire  evening  before, 
trying  to  *'get  the  girl's  lesson"  for  her.  He 
failed,  of  course,  and  went  to  bed  cursing  the 
public  schools.  The  girl  tossed  on  her  pillow 
half  the  night,  and  talked  arithmetic  in  her 
sleep.    These  are  two  of  five  problems: 

A,  B,  and  C  start  at  the  same  point  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circular  island,  and  travel 
around  it  in  the  same  direction.  A  makes  f  of 
the  revolution  in  a  day,  B  -^Vi  and  C  ^j.  In 
how  many  days  will  they  be  together  at  the 
point  of  starting? 

Two  men  are  64^  miles  apart,  and  travel  to- 
ward each  other.  When  they  meet,  one  has 
traveled  53^  miles  more  than  the  other.  How 
far  has  each  traveled? 

Mr.  Bright  will  not  do  all  his  duty 
to  the  people  of  Cook  county  if  he  doesn't 
use  his  authority  to  eradicate,  root  out, 
such  teachers,  such  teaching,  and  such 
text-books,  as  his  report  of  the  geogra- 
phy lesson  implies.  Such  book,  such 
work,  and  such  teachers,  have  no  excuse 
for  being.  They  are  simply  a  curse  to 
innocent,  helpless  children. 

As  to  the  questions  in  arithmetic,  we 
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are  not  quite  so  radical.  We  think  the 
second  would  be  a  very  fair  question  for 
a  child  of  twelve  years  who  had  been 
properly  taught.  E.  C.  H. 


About  the  Indians. 

Editor  PublioSchool  Journal: 

This  circular  Is  addressed  to  you  In  the  hope 
of  securing  your  active  co-operation  in  the  so- 
lution of  tlie  important  problem  of  UftlDg  the 
Indians  Into  full  civilization  and  citizenship, 
through  educational  processes. 

Among  these,  the  school  Is  the  chief  factor. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  recognizing  this 
fact,  has  therefore  dictated  a  policy  of  In- 
creased attention  to  be  paid  to  a  rational  and 
efficient  organization  of  Indian  schools,  and 
has  honored  me  with  the  details  of  this  worl(. 

Success  naturally  depends  primarily  upon 
the  character  and  slclll  of  the  teachers.  This 
h&s  been  fully  recognized  by  the  civil  service 
commission, to  whom  is  entrusted  the  examina- 
tion of  applicants.  The  commission  has, 
therefore,  decided  to  abandon  its  former 
method  of  examination,  which  consisted  ex- 
clusively of  text-book  questions,  and  which 
consequently  appealed  only  to  the  memory  and 
to  certain  automatisms  of  skill  in  the  appli- 
cant, and  failed  wholly  to  test  his  intellectual 
grasp  of  the  subject,  his  mental  maturity,  pro- 
fessional preparation  and  skill.  The  commis- 
sion has,  therefore,  decided  to  employ  here- 
after the  topical  method  in  all  subjects  for  ex- 
amination, and  to  use  text- book  questions  in 
only  a  few  subjects,  and  in  these  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  method  of  examination 
will  do  Justice  to  professional  preparation  and 
experience,  and  will  not  expose  the  truly  meri- 
torious teacher  to  defeat,  by  a  merely  bright 
high-school  graduate,  a  circumstance  which 
heretofore  has  kept  many  really  desirable 
teaohers  from  applying  for  positions  in  the  In- 
dian service,  although  the  liberal  salaries  paid 
and  the  comparatively  secure  tenure  of  office 
would  render  this  service  quite  desirable.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  among  your  readers  and 
among  the  many  teachers  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, there  are  many  philanthropic,  devoted 
men  and  women  who  under  these  new  condi- 
tions, would  be  willing  to  assist  actively  in  the 
patriotic  missionary  work  of  Indian  education. 

I  appeal  to  you,  therefore,  most  earnestly, 
to  communicate  to  such  persons  the  facts  here 
pointed  out  individually,  through  announce- 
ment in  teachers'  meetings,  throjugh  the  press, 
or  in  any  other  way  that  may  suggest  itself  to 
you. 

For  teachers,  there  will  be  four  grades  of 
examination:  advanced  teachers,  primarv 
teachers,  principal  teachers,  and  superintend- 
ents. 

For  matrons,  there  will  be  but  one  grade,  to 
be  tested  chiefly  on  matters  of  domestic 
economy. 

Teachers  who  may  wish  to  apply,  can  ob- 
tain detailed  Instructions  concerning  the  mode 
of  application,  the  nature  and  time  of  the  ex- 
aminations and  other  matters,  by  addressing 


the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission* 
Washington,  D.  C. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Important  patriotic  and  missionary  caus«  in- 
volved in  this  work,  you  will  receive  my  appeal 
favorably.  Very  respectfully, 

W.  N.  Hailmakit, 

Supt.  Indian  Schools. 
Washingloyty  D.  C,  Ju7ie  8,  1894. 


The  School  Law  in  New  York. 
On  May  12,  Gov.  Fiower,of  New  York, 
signed  *'The  Compulsory  Education 
Law."  The  second  section  of  the  law 
defines  carefully  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  used  in  the  remaining  sections. 
We  give  the  third  section  in  full,  as  that 
specifies  particularly  the  aims  of  the  law: 

Section  3.  Required  attendance  upon  in- 
struction.— Every  child  between  eight  and  six- 
teen years  of  age,  in  proper  physical  and 
mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  regu- 
larly attend  upon  instruction  at  a  school  In 
which  at  least  the  common  branches  of  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  and  geography  are  taught,  or  upon 
equivalent  Instruction  by  a  competent  teacher 
elsewhere  than  at  a  school,  as  follows:  Every 
such  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in 
any  useful  employment  or  service,  and  every 
such  child  between  eight  and  twelve  years  of 
age,  shall  so  attend  upon  instruction  as  many 
days  annually,  during  the  period  between  the 
first  days  of  October  and  the  following  June, 
as  the  public  school  of  the  district  or  city  in 
which  such  child  resides,  shall  be  in  session 
during  the  same  period.  Every  child  between 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  in  proper 
physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school, 
shall  attend  upon  Instruction  during  such 
period,  at  least  eighty  secular  days  of  actual 
attendance,  which  shall  be  consecutive  except 
for  holidays,  vacations,  and  detentions  by  sick- 
ness, which  holidays,  vacations, and  detentions 
shall  Dot  be  counted  as  a  part  of  such  eighty 
days,  and  such  child  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
said  eighty  days,  attend  upon  Instruction  when 
not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  useful 
employment  or  service.  If  any  such  child 
shall  so  attend  upon  instruction  elsewhere 
than  at  a  public  school,  such  instrnction  shall 
be  at  least  substantially  equivalent  to  the  in- 
struction given  to  children  of  like  age  at  the 
public  school  of  the  city  or  district  in  which 
such  child  resides;  and  such  attendance  shall 
be  for  at  least  as  many  hours  of  each  day 
thereof,  as  are  required  of  children  of  like  age 
at  public  schools;  and  no  greater  total  amount 
of  holidays  and  vacations  shall  be  deducted 
from  such  attendance  during  the  period  such 
attendance  is  required,  than  is  allowed  in  such 
public  school  to  children  of  like  ave.  Occa- 
sional absences  from  such  attendance  not 
amounting  to  irregular  attendance  in  the  fair 
meaning  of  the  term,  shall  bo  allowed  upon 
such  excuses  only  as*  would  be  allowed  in  like 
cases  by  the  general  rules  and  practice  of  such 
public  school. 
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The  penalty  to  which  those  having  the 
care  of  children  and  who  fail  to  cause 
them  to  attend  school  as  before  required 
are  subject,  is  as  follows: 

A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  for  the  first  offense  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  flye  dollars,  and  for  each 
subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Other  sections  provide  for  records  of 
attendance  at  all  schools,  subject  to  in- 
spection, for  truant  schools,  for  truant 
officers,  for  withholding  of  moneys  from 
cities  or  districts  which  fail  to  enforce 
the  law,  etc. 


A  Practical  Exercise  Once  More. 

Teach  your  pupils  how  to  write,  fold, 
and  direct  a  letter  without  slovenliness. 
Don't  begin  with  **Gent8";  don't  use 
these  words,  **In  answer  will  say";  don't 
close  with  **Yours  respect'*;  fold  the  let- 
ter neatly,  and  fold  the  writing  in;  di- 
rect plainly,  in  the  proper  place  on  the 
envelope. 

Here  are  a  few  more  specimens  to  be 
corrected:  The  lecture  was  listened  to 
with  wrapt  interest. 

Dr. lead  in  prayer. 

The  operation  of  piling  units  on  top  of 
each  other. 

The  local  passengers  of  the  male  gen- 
der. E.  C.  H. 


On  June  20,  Supt.  Raab,  of  Illinois,  is- 
sued circular  No.  28  to  county  superin- 
tendents, in  which  he  .calls  for  answers 
to  the  three  questions  following: 

1.  What  elements  of  acceptability  in  teach- 
ers desiring  employment  have  greatest  effect 
in  securing  appointments  by  school  boards  in 
yonr  county. 

2.  Show  wherein  change  is  desirable. 

3.  State  the  most  direct  means  which,  in 
your  estimation,  can  effect  this  change. 

It  would  be  worth  a  great  deal,  if  a  full 

and  truthful  answer  to  the  first  question 

could  be  secured ;  and  there  is  a  chance 

for   a   display  of  wisdom   in  discussing 

topics  2  and  3. 


The  child  is  sympathetic,  perceptive, 
and  imaginative,  but  he  is  incapable  of 
sustained  observation,  and  repelled  by 
analysis  and  logical  inference. — MUs  S. 
E.  Blow. 


The  Problem. 

*'Now  come  ye,"  quoth  the  Master, 
'*Now  come  ye,  one  and  all, 
And  solve  a  problem  I  will  give 
Alike  to  great  and  small.' 
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And  then  he  gave  the  problem, 

A  wonderful  one,  I  ween. 
And  bade  them  solve  it  on  the  board, 

The  largest  ever  seen. 

And  the  children  all  went  forward. 

To  find  the  wonderful  sum; 
And  millions  stood  at  the  blackboard. 

And  millions  are  yet  to  come. 

Some  made  beautiful  figures^ 
With  glorious  curves  and  signs. 

And  some  made  terrible  blunders. 
With  crooked,  unsightly  lines. 

Some,  who  began  in  earnest. 
Grew  careless  and  tired  so  soon 

That  the  beautiful  work  of  morning 
W^as  blotted  and  soiled  by  noon. 

And  some,  as  the  shades  of  evening 

Drew  nigh,  cried  out  in  pain, 
'*Ah!  now  I  could  solve  the  problem. 

If  I  could  only  begin  again." 

And  still  they  worked  at  the  blackboard. 
While  millions  looked  on  to  see. 

And  the  Master  saw  every  figure, 
But  never  a  word  spake  he. 

And  lo!  the  girls  grew  women. 

Fair  as  the  radiant  sun. 
And  the  little  boys  were  bearded. 

But  still  was  the  task  not  done. 

For  it  grew  yet  stranger  and  deeper, 
And  nearer  the  great  throng  pressed, 

To  see  the  wonderful  problem, 
And  note  who  should  solve  it  besU 

And  the  workers  there  at  the  blackboard, 
Qrew  weary  and  bent  with  years; 

And  the  board  was  white  with  figures 
And  sprinkled  with  many  tears. 

At  last,  when  their  failing  vision 
Grew  dim  in  the  waning  light. 

They  knew  that  the  answer  was  coming, 
And  shivered  in  vague  affright. 

Tht*n  Death  came  in  at  the  doorway — 
The  Master  was  in  his  place;  • 

''The  children  have  solved  the  problem, 
I  see  by  each  tranquil  face; 

''By  the  grace  of  God,  I,  therefore. 
The  great  king,  Death,  proclaim 
The  long,  long  problem's  answer. 
And  each  workcr*s  age  and  name; 

*'And  every  vice  and  virtue 

Of  their  lives  is  here  unfurled;" 
For  thechildren  had  found  the  sum  of  life, 
On  the  blackboard  of  the  world! 

Carrie  Shaw  Ricr, 

Tacoma,  Washington. 
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Indiana  Examination  Questions. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Should  a  pupil  be  most  encouraged  to  fol- 
low his  likes  in  study,  or  to  take  a  course  of 
work  for  even  development  of  his  capacities? 
Support  your  belief  by  reasons. 

2.  In  the  treatment  of  a  willful  child,  what 
help  does  psychological  knowledge  give?  What 
are  the  steps  by  which  a  child  is  properly  led 
to  subordinate  his  will  to  that  of  the  whole  of 
which  he  is  a  part? 

3.  Compare  and  contrast  the  education  of  a 
child  In  the  public  schools  with  that  by  pri- 
vate tutor,  emphasizing  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each  method. 

4.  Name  several  things  that  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  instruction  to  a  child  in  order  to 
make  him  self-helpful  in  primary  reading. 

5.  Outline  briefly  what  you  think  is  the  nec- 
essary course  of  instruction  to  prepare  a  child 
for  the  proper  use  of  maps  and  text  in  the  study 
of  geography. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  This  is  a  large  question.  If  a  child  has  a 
special  fondness  for  one  study,  it  means  that 
certain  nerve  tracts  are.  for  some  reason,  more 
active  than  others.  The  continued  activity  of 
these,  to  the  neglect  of  the  others,. will  cause  a 
development  of  these,  and  the  others  will  not 
grow,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  them  to  act 
will  die  o\it  for  want  of  stimulation.  One- 
sidedness  in  mental  growth  would  be  the  re- 
sult. This  is  a  possible  bad  result.  But  if  the 
child  has  a  strong  impulse  to  pursue  one  line 
of  study,  it  may  mean  a  natural  endowment, 
which  should  not  be  repressed.  The  rule,  then, 
would  seem  to  be  to  allow  this  to  remain  the 
leading  activity,  but  to  stimulate  the  others  so 
a.s  to  thereby  strengthen  this  one.  That  any 
one  faculty  may  become  most  powerful  it  must 
have  the  support  of  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind,  which  means  the  developmt^nt  of  the 
other  brain  centers  of  psychical  activity. 

2.  The  earliest  cultivation  of  the  will  should 
observe  the  principle  called,  "The  diverting 
of  the  attention."  *' Willful"  children  are 
often  the  most  will-less.  A  really  t^iU/ul  per- 
son is  one  who  centers  all  his  energies  upon 
the  attainment  of  a  certain  end.  By  the  use 
of  the  principle  of  **  Diverting  the  attention," 
many  children  can  be  led  to  substitute  a  wor- 
thy end  for  a  bad  one.  By  degrees  they  can 
be  led  to  prefer  the  worthy  end,  through  ap- 
pealing to  their  sympathy  and  sense  of  Justice. 
The  "will  of  the  whole"  is  this  worthier  end. 

3.  The  difference  of  fundamental  import- 
ance is  that  in  school  the  child  lives  a  social 
life  and  cultivates  the  social  virtues.  With  a 
private  tutor  there  is  little  opportunity  for  this. 

4.  (1)  He  ought  first  to  listen  to  reading  a 
good  deal,  and  to  talk  with  cultivated  people, 
in  order  to  gather  ideas  and  learn  words.  This 
will  enable  him  to  anticipate  what  is  to  follow 
as  he  reads.  (2)  He  should  know  the  sound 
values  of  the  letters  and  combination  of  let- 
ters. These  are  the  two  essential  aids  to 
reading. 

5.  He  should  study  geographical  types  as 
they  can  bo  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
then  learn   to  modify  his  ideas  of  these  by 


stimulating  the  imagination  by  pictures,  books 
of  travel,  stories,  etc.  And  at  the  same  time 
maps  of  these  real  and  imagined  scenes  should 
be  constructed,  in  order  that  the  child  may 
learn  to  read  into  the  lines  and  dots,  etc.,  on 
the  map  the  things  for  which  they  stand. 


GEOOBAPHY. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States. 
On  this  map  locate  New  York,  Memphis,  Du- 
luth,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Atlanta. 

2.  In  what  grade  would  you  begin  geography 
teaching,  and  what  would  be  the  first  things 
taught? 

3.  Draw  a  triangle,  placing  Honolulu,  Sitka, 
and  Los  Angeles  at  the  representative  angles, 
so  that  the  sides  of  the  triangle  will  show  the 
direction  and  relative  distances. 

4.  Name  the  navigable  riveru  which  flow  into 
the  Indian  ocean. 

5.  What  is  the  government  of  Turkey?  What 
is  the  religion  of  the  Turkish  people? 

6.  Bound  the  German  Empire.  Thibet.  Abys- 
sinia. 

7.  Name  and  locate  the  most  important  vol- 
canoes in  South  America. 

8.  Locate  the  capital  of  Alaska.  What  Is 
its  commercial  or  political  importance? 

9.  What  are  the  political  divisions  of  Canada? 
Which  is  the  most  populous? 

10.  Locate  Cape  Vincent.  The  Navigator 
Islands.    The  Aleutian  Islands. 

ANSWERS. 

2.  Begin  geography  in  the  lowest  grade. 
See  answer  No.  5  to  questions  on  Science  of 
Education. 

All  the  other  questions  are  from  the  text- 
books. 


U.  8.  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of 
Rhode  Island,  stating  the  character  of  the 
people  who  settled  it,  their  religious  views, and 
the  character  of  their  government. 

2.  Who  was  La  Salle,  and  what  important 
explorations  did  he  make? 

3.  What  did  the  English  gain  by  the  French 
and  Indian  war? 

4.  What  was  the  object  of  Burgoyne's  cam- 
paign, and  how  did  it  end? 

5.  What  were  the  principal  events  of  Jeffer- 
son's administration? 

6.  What  was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and 
t^ow  was  it  received  by  the  people  of  the  North? 

hat  was  the  "Underground  Railroad?" 

7.  What  great  questions  were  settled  by  the 
civil  war? 

ANSWERS. 

Answers  to  these  questions  are  readily  found 
in  any  ordinary  school  history  of  the  United 
States.  Such  questions  as  these  emphasize 
what  is  of  least  importance  in  teaching  chil- 
dren the  history  of  our  country,  although  they 
follow  the  ordinary  text-books.  Most  of  these 
facts  belong  to  the  field  of  curious  knowledge 
more  than  to  the  tLsefuU  in  the  child's  acqaire- 
ments.  They  are  of  more  Interest  to  adults,of 
course.  We  recommend  that  teachers  consalt 
the  school  text-books  on  history  prepared  by 
John  Fisk,  for  the  essential  ideas  to  be  taught 
to  children.    For  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
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and  method  of  teachlDg  children  history,  con- 
salt  McMarry's  General  Method,  and  his  Pio- 
neer History  Stories. 


JULIUS  CifiSAB. 

1.  Brntns  indicates  more  than  once  that  he 
is  a  stoic.  What  chiefly  characterized  the 
stoics? 

2.  When  the  battle  ^oes  against  Brutas  and 
Cassins,  the  latter,  running  upon  his  sword, 
says: 

"Caesar,  tbon  arl  revenged, 
Byen  with  tbe  sword  that  killed  thee/' 

What  psychological  or  ethical  principle  do  you 

see  in  this  utterance? 

3.  State  the  significance  of  Brutus*  final  ut- 
terance, 

"Ctesar,  now  be  still; 
I  killed  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will." 

4.  What  character  in  the  drama  says  of 
Brutus: 

"This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 

•       ««««««« 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  film  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  *This  was  a  man.*  ^' 

Is  this  Shakespeare's  estimate  of  Brutus? 

Give  your  reasons. 

5.  Which  of  the  two  contending  principles 
in  this  drama  triumphs?  Does  this  meet  your 
approval,  and  why? 

6.  How  do  you  justify  the  taking  off  of  the 
beautiful  Portia? 

7.  What  are  the  main  qualities  of  character 
possessed  by  Brutus?    By  Cassius? 

8.  In  respect  to  its  literary  form,  give  your 
estimate  of  this  drama. 

ANSWERS. 

These  questions  assume  a  very  profound 
study  of  the  drama  of  Julius  Osssar.  No  two 
independent  students  of  the  poet  would  answer 
them  alike.  We  do  not  suppose,  therefore, 
that  they  have  any  other  purpose  in  view  than 
to  test  the  candidate's  general  intelligence  in 
interpreting  the  meaning  of  this  drama. 


ENGLISH  eSAMMAB. 

1.  Define  English  grammar. 

2.  What  determines  the  case  form  of  a  com- 
pound relative  pronoun? 

3.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  see. 

4.  What  is  it  to  conjugate  a  verb? 

5t  Compare  and  contrast  the  conjunction  and 
the  preposition. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  absolute  construc- 
tion? Why  called  absolute?  Give  an  example 
of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  in  the  absolute  con- 
struction. 

7.  (o)  To  see  is  to  believe. 
(5)  I  tried  to  believe. 

(c)  The  way  to  believe  is  to  investigate. 

(d)  He  studied  to  believe. 
Give  the  use  of  each  infinitive. 

8.  What  relations  between  the  clauses  of 
compound  sentences  are  shown  by  conjunc- 
tions? 

9.  Define  an  interjection. 

10.  Analyze:  Religion  dwells  originally  in 
every  individual  soul,  for  every  one  is  born  of 
God. 


AN8WEB8. 

1.  The  knowledge  of  the  construclition  of  the 
sentence. 

3.  Its  use  as  antecedent. 

5.  The  preposition  shows  the  connection  of 
ideas  of  dissimilar  rank.  The  conjugation 
shows  the  connection  of  ihoughXs  and  some- 
times of  ideas  having  the  same  rank. 

7.  They  are  all  used  as  nouns  except  the  last, 
which  is  an  adverbial  use. 

8.  All  possible  relations. 

9.  An  exclamation  of  feeling. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  How  many  cubical  blocks,  each  edge  of 
which  is  >^  of  a  foot,  are  equivalent  to  a  block 
of  wood  8  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  2  feet 
thick? 

2.  If  3  men  build  18  rods  of  wall  in  13  days, 
how  many  rods  can  21  men  build  in  30  days? 

3.  A  druggist  buys  6  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  a 
drug  at  $5  per  lb.  and  sells  it  at  50  cents  an 
ounce  troy;  how  much  does  he  gain? 

4.  A  merchant  imports  75  cases  of  indigo, 
gross  weight  196  lbs.  each,allowing  15  per  cent 
for  tare;  what  was  the  duty  at  5  cents  per 
pound? 

5.  What  income  would  be  derived  from  in- 
vesting $9,3.50  in  5K  per  cent  stock  at  1373^? 

6.  How  many  yards  of  paper,  30  inches  wide, 
will  be  required  to  cover  the  walls  of  a  room 
153^  feet  long,  llJi  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  9 
inches  high? 

7.  Prove  that  the  common  factor  of  two 
numbers  is  a  factor  of  their  difference. 

8.  What  is  the  value  of  (78— 14f)x^  of  (7^^ 
— 3J)X32iX5i? 

ANSWEBS. 

7.  ah — ac=a  (h — c). 

8.  63fXtX4i|X22|X5j=the  answer. 

Where  no  answers  are  given  to  the  above 
questions  it  is  because  they  seem  to  the  writer 
10  suggest  DO  difficulties  worthy  of  pointing 
out. 


READING. 

*'And  yet  remember  I  tbe  good  old  proverb, 
Let  the  night  come  before  we  praise  the  daj ; 
1  wonld  be  slow  from  long  continued  fortune 
To  gather  hope:  for  Hope  is  the  companion 
Given  to  the  nn fortunate  by  pitying  Heaven; 
Fear  hovers  round  the  heaa  of  prosperous  men; 
For  still  unsteady  are  the  scales  of  fate.** 

—Coleridge,  Death  of  Wallensttin. 

1.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  author  of 
his  selection. 

2.  Define  proverb,  what  is  meant  by  a  {/ood  old 
proverb t 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  proverb 
quoted? 

4.  Give  two  other  proverbs  with  much  the 
same  meaning. 

5.  Why  would  the  author  be  slow  to  gather 
hope  from  long-con tluued  fortune?  Why  is 
the  second  Hope  capitalized? 

6.  Why  should  Hope  be  given  as  a  compan- 
ion to  the  unfortunate? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  Fear  hovering  round 
the  head  of  prosperous  men? 

8.  Why  should  the  scales  of  fate  be  unsteady? 

9.  Which  is  the  more  important  kind  of  read- 
ing, silent  or  oral?    Why? 
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10.  Do  you  approve  of  reading  lessons  taken 
from  the  drama?    Why? 

AN8WKR8. 

3.  A  proverb  is  a  homely  statement  of  a  com- 
mon-place fact  to  which  is  attached  a  meaning 
of  universal  application. 

3.  The  universal  meaning  in  this  proverb  is 
that  we  must  know  all  of  anything  before  we 
can  pass  judgment  upon  it. 

5.  (a)  To  answer  this  question  requires  a 
careful  study  of  the  life  of  Coleridge. 

(b)  Hope  is  here  personified. 

6.  Hope  is  quite  as  much  the  companion  of 
the  fortunate  as  the  unfortunate. 

7.  What  it  says,  undoubtedly.  But  it  hovers 
quite  as  much  around  the  head  of  men  who  are 
not  prosperous. 

8.  We  give  it  op.  We  thought  they  only 
seemed  to  be  unsteady. 

9.  Which  is  mcyreimportxint,  to  gather  knowl- 
edge or  convey  it  to  others?  We  cannot  an- 
swer. 

10.  Why  not?  This  Is  a  Yankee  way  of  an- 
swering a  question,  but  we  confess  that  it 
seems  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  answering 
this  one. 

This  is  a  peculiar  set  of  questions, 


Periodicals. 

Littell'b  Living  Age. — What  more  de- 
lightful companion  can  one  desire  for  the  sum- 
mer months  than  a  copy  of  a  favorite  maga- 
zine; and  what  magazine  is  so  great  a  favorite, 
so  desirable  in  every  way,  so  rich  in  the  va- 
riety and  extent  of  its  contents,  so  full  of  in- 
terest, so  entertaining,  as  LiUeWs  Living  Age! 
To  the  lover  of  good  reading  it  is  the  ideal 
magazine — containing  only  the  very  best  and 
choicest  of  recent  literature — suited  to  every 
one's  needs,  and  good  for  every  day  in  the 
year. 

Imagination  in  Chil.drkn. — Children's  fan- 
ciful readings  of  things,  as  when  they  call  the 
twinkling  of  a  star  a  (blinking)  eye.  are  but 
an  exaggeration  of  what  we  all  do.  Their  im- 
agination carries  them  very  much  further. 
Thus  they  may  attribute  to  the  stone  they  see 
a  sort  of  stone-soal,  and  speak  of  it  as  feeling 
tired. 

This  lively  way  of  envisaging  objects  is.as  we 
know,  similar  to  that  of  primitive  folk,  and 
has  something  of  crude  nature-poetry  in  it. 
This  tendency  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the 
metaphors  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  chil- 
dren's talk.  As  everybody  knows,  a  child  de- 
scribes what  he  sees  or  hears  by  analogy  to 
something  he  knows  already.  This  is  called 
by  some,  rather  clumsily,  I  think,  apperceiv- 
tng.  For  example,  a  small,  oscillating  com- 
pass needle  was  called  by  a  child  a  bird,  on  the 
ground  of  a  faint  likeness  of  form  and  flutter- 
ing movement.  M.  Taine  tells  us  of  a  little 
girl  who  called  the  eye-lids  prettily  eye-cur- 
tains. Distant  and  unknown  things,  for  ex- 
ample the  moon,  will  naturally  come  in  for 
much  of  this  vivid  imaginative  interpretation. 
Thus  the  moon  when  reduced  to  a  crescent 
was  said  by  a  boy  of  three  to  be  broken. 
American  children  describe  it  ingeniously  as 
half  stuck  or  half  buttoned  to  the  sky.      Simi- 


larly with  sounds.  The  splattering  of  coals  Id 
the  fire  was  called  barking,  by  a  little  girl  of 
four  and  a  half  years.  The  American  children 
already  referred  to  described  thunder  vari- 
ously as  a  throwing  down  of  toys,  a  shooting 
uf  coals,  and  so  forth. — Frwn  The  Age  erf  Im- 
aginalUmy  by  Prof.  James  Sully,  in  TJie  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  Jvly. 

Review  of  Reviews  for  June  gives  the  de- 
tails of  the  projected  ''Historical  Pilgrimage'' 
which  is  to  be  begun  at  Philadelphia  July  28, 
1894'  The  itinerary  will  include  New  York, 
Hartford,  Boston,  Salem,  the  Hudson  River, 
and  Trenton,  and  lectures  will  be  given  at  the 
different  points  by  specialists  in  American  his- 
tory. Attention  is  also  called  in  this  namber 
of  the  Review,  to  the  work  being  done  by  Vir- 
ginia women  for  the  rescue  of  many  of  the 
historic  shrines  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

Public  Opinion  notes  that  *'much  interest 
has  been  aroused,  and  much  comment  called 
forth,  by  the  alleged  interview  of  Ex-Speaker 
Reed  upon  the  silver  question,"  published  In 
the  London  Fortnightly  Review,  suggesting 
that  the  countries  favorable  to  free  coinage  of 
silver  form  a  tariff  union  against  the  countries 
opposed  to  free  coinage.  Public  Opinion  in 
three  late  issues  has  reproduced  extracts  from 
a  large  number  of  prominent  newspapers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  on  this  topic. 

A  Lamp,  unusual  in  construction  and  ma- 
terial, and  in  the  uses  which  it  has  been  de- 
signed to  serve  (for  it  has  been  employed  both 
for  cooking  and  for  melting  snow  and  ice,  and 
may  be  packed  up  and  carried  in  one*8  pocket), 
is  that  which  Dr.  F.  A.  Cook  describes.  Dr. 
Cook  was  surgeon  in  the  Peary  Expedition  in 
1891-92,  and  is  preparing  to  set  oat  on  another 
expedition  to  study  the  antarctic  continent. 
The  unusual  lamp  just  referred  to  is  mentioned 
in  an  article  he  has  written  for  Harper^* 
Young  People,  telling  how  a  polar  expedition 
is  fitted  out. 

The  July  Forum  is  not  likely  to  be  dull;  for 
it  is  announced  that  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Coudert, 
of  New  York,  will  publish  an  article  in  it,  on 
the  ''A. P.  A."  Mr.  Coudert  is  most  thorouRhly 
* 'American,"  most  thoroughly  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic; and  his  attention  to  this  secret  organiza- 
tion is  likely  to  make  very  interesting  contro- 
versial matter  indeed.  As  a  companion-piece 
to  Mr.  Coudert's  paper,  Prof.  J.  B.  McMaster, 
the  historian,  will  write  **The  Career  of  *tbe 
Old  Know-Nothing  Partv." 

The  High  School  Annual,  of  the  Indian- 
apolis high  school.  Is  a  very  attractive  number. 

Pratt  Institute  Monthly. — The  vacation 
number  overflows  with  beautiful  pictures  of 
Interesting  scenes  and  things.  The  pictures 
are  accompanied  by  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing descriptions. 


New  Books. 

Houghtqn,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago,  have  just  issued  as  Extra  No.  fi2 
of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (15  cents), 
the  first  five  chapters  of  a  new  History  of  the 
United    States  for  Schools,  by  John   Fiske, 
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with  auxiliary  matter  by  Frank  A.  Hill.  Mr. 
Fiske's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  historical 
books,  and  Mr.  Hill's  reputation  as  a  success- 
ful teacher,  together  with  the  great  success 
of  the  ''Civil  Government  In  the  United 
States,"  prepared  by  them  a  few  years  ago, 
will  cause  teachers  of  history  and  all  others 
interested  in  our  public  schools  to  read  these 
five  preliminary  chapters  with  great  Interest. 
Mr.  Fiske  tells  his  historical  story  in  a  very 
interesting  and  attractive  way,  while  Mr.  Hill 
shows  how  it  may  be  interpreted,  illustrated, 
and  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Since  en- 
tering upon  the  work  of  assisting  Mr.  Fiske, 
Mr.  Hill  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 


Tub  Ethical  Theory  of  James  Mabtinrau, 

by  J.  H,  Hertz,  Ph.D.     85  pp.     Price,  60  cts. 

This  critical  study  of  the  ethical  writings  of 
Dr.  Martineau  is  the  third  number  in  the  series 
of  Columbia  College  Contributions  to  Philoso- 
phy, Psychology,  and  Education.  Orders,  ac- 
companied by  check  or  post-office  money  order, 
should  be  addressed  to  Department  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Education,  Columbia  College,  New 
York. 

D.  C.  Heath  <&  Company  are  soon  to  give  the 
public  a  book  that  deserves  a  ready  and  appre- 
ciative welcome.  This  is  *'The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  at  the  End  of  the  First  Cen- 
tury." The  contents  will  comprise  **The  De- 
claration of  Independence,"  the  **  Articles  of 
Confederation,"  the  **  Ordinance  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Northwest  of  the  Ohio  River," 
the  ''Constitution  and  the  Articles  of  Amend- 
ment." No  one  is  better  adapted  to  a  task  re- 
quiring such  painstaking  labor,  such  accurate 
legal  knowledge,  such  faithful  investigation  as 
the  author,  Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  ex-senator  and 
ex-governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Hayes  to  codify  and 
edit  the  statutes  at  large,  which  gave  him  un- 
usual opportunity  to  become  /amiliar  with  the 
organic  laws  of  the  United  States,  of  which  op- 
portunity he  took  royal  advantage,  with  royal 
purpose,  as  his  book  will  prove. 


The  Claims  op  Chbistianity,  a  striking 
work  by  the  brilliant  English  writer,  W.  S. 
Lilly,  is  to  be  published  immediately  by  D. 
Appleton  <&  Co.  The  author  takes  what  might 
be  termed  the  publicist's  point  of  view,  and 
deals  with  Christianity  as  a  fact  in  the  world's 
history. 


Educational  and  Industrial  System  of 
Drawing. — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have 
recently  completed  and  published  this  volume, 
the  author  of  which  is  Langdon  S.  Thompson, 
now  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  drawing  in  Purdue  University,  In- 
diana. 


The  United  States  of  America,  an  impor- 
tant work  which  has  long  been  in  course  of 
preparation  by  D.  Appleton  <&  Co.,  is  on  the 
eve  of  publication.  It  is  to  be  a  picture  of  the 
American  Commonwealth  as  it  is  today,  an  ag- 


gregation of  careful  studies  of  its  natural  re- 
sources, its  industries  and  commerce,  and  its 
work  in  education,  literature,  and  the  arts. 
Distinguished  specialists  have  contributed  ac- 
counts of  the  achievements  of  our  country  in 
various  fields,  and  these  have  been  brought  to- 
gether under  the  editorship  of  Professor  N.  S. 
Shaler.  The  work  is  to  be  in  two  large  vol- 
umes, handsomely  illustrated.  It  is  to  be  sold 
by  subscription. 


Concrete  Geometry  for  Grammar  Schools. 
— E.  Hunt^ituperintendent  of  schools,  Medford 
and  Winchester,  Mass.,  formerly  principal  of 
the  Girls*  High  School,  Boston,  has  prepared  a 
book  which  will  shortly  be  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  «&  Co.,  Boston.  In  his  preface  the 
author  well  states  the  object  of  this  book  when 
he  says:  ''  In  the  kindergarten  and  the  lowest 
primary  grades  the  child  is  introduced  to  ge- 
ometry in  art,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  in  the  sixth,  Seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  he  should  not  be  introduced  to  the  sci- 
ence of  geometry  in  its  elementary  concepts, 
definitions,  and  methods.  Traditional  methods 
of  studying  geometry  and  the  difficulty  of 
selection  from  ordinary  texts  stands  in  the  way 
of  its  introduction  into  the  grammar  schools." 


Cleopatra,  the  new  historical  romance  by 
Dr.  Georg  Ebers,  is  to  be  published  shortly  by 
D  Appleton  &  Co.  In  **Cleopatra"  Dr.  Ebers 
offers  to  the  public  one  of  the  most  impoitant 
of  his  historical  romances. 


Creatures  of  Other  Days  is  the  title  of  a 
fascinating  new  book  upon  the  animals  of  the 
past,  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  author  of 
'^  Extinct  Monsters."  This  important  work, 
which  is  illustrated,  will  be  published  immedi- 
ately by  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 


Bill  Kye's  History  of  the  United  States; 

illustrated  by   F.  Opper;  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

^2.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  is  one  of  Nye's  latest,  and  it  is  certainly 
up  to  the  mark  set  by  this  great  humorist.  The 
illustrations  by  Opper,  the  artist  who  has 
helped  to  make  Puck  so  popular,  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  text.  Beginning  with  the  discov- 
ery of  America,  and  ending  with  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  every  important  event  of  our 
country's  history  is  commented  upon,  in  the 
author's  mirth- provoking  manner. 


Holidays  in  England  is  a  guide-book  de- 
scription of  a  part  of  England  which  has  here- 
tofore been  a  little  aside  from  the  route  of 
tourists  making  the  journey  from  Liverpool  to 
London,  or  the  reverse.  It  is  the  eastern  por- 
tion, containing  the  famous  historic  cities  of 
Cambridge,  Ely,  ^  Lincoln,  and  Boston,  the 
home-land  of  Tennyson,  Dickens,  and  the 
Puritan  fathers.  The  book  contains  several 
fine  views  of  famous  cathedrals,  country 
churches  and  scenery,  and  some  noted  resi- 
dences. It  also  describes  railroad  and  steam- 
boat routes,  with  particulars.  The  book  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Percy  Lindley,E8q., 
30  Strand,  London,  E.  C,  England. 
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A  GLJU98  IN  Geometry;  by  George  lies.  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.;  46  pages;  limp  covers;  price, 
30  cents. 

This  is  a  very  suggestive  little  book,  and  it 
is  well  worth  the  careful  study  of  teachers. 
The  author  suggests  some  ingenious  methods 
of  teaching  problems,  that  may  afford  valuable 
practical  hints  to  any  thoughtful  teacher, 
whether  he  has  a  class  studying  a  text-book  on 
geometry  or  not. 

« 
Elemeictaby  Psychology;  by  Amos  M.  Kel- 
logg.    E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.;   50  pages;  limp 
covers;  25  cents. 

For  beginners  in  the  study  of  mind,  this  lit- 
tle book  has  many  suggestions  and  illustra- 
tions that  will  be  found  valuable. 


A  Chart  History  of  the  Civil  War;  by  J. 

W.  Gibson.     A.  Flanagan,  publisher;  price, 

75  cents. 

This  Heat  volume  of  113  pages,  well  bound 
in  cloth,  presents  an  outline  of  the  chief  events 
of  the  civil  war,  with  maps  and  charts.  The 
author  gives  a  concise  and  fair  account  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  war,  and  a  system- 
atic view  of  the  military  movements  on  the 
several  fields  of  operation.  It  seems  to  us  that 
he  has  selected  wisely, — that  difficult  thing  in 
writing  or  teaching  history, — that  he  has  pre- 
sented his  facts  in  such  a  connection  as  to  se- 
cure interest,  and  that  by  his  charts  he  has 
done  much  to  fix  them  in  the  memory.  The 
publisher,  too,  has  given  us  a  very  creditable 
piece  of  work. 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader,  pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  is 
one  of  the  most  recent,  and  as  It  seems  to  us, 
one  of  the  very  best  aids  in  teaching  children  to 
read,  that  has  been  offered  to  teachers.  It  pre- 
supposes that  the  teacher  and  children  have 
worked  much  together  with  chalk  and  pencil 
and  story-telling  until  the  children  can  make 
out  new  words,  ean  write  them,  and  can  write 
and  read  sentences  readily:  It  mingles  script 
and  print  from  the  first  lesson,  and  words  and 
pictures.  The  striking  peculiarity  begun  in 
the  first  lesson  is  the  *' Silent  Reading"  exer- 
cise, in  which  the  pupil  reads  silently  a  state- 
ment and  then  acts  it  out  and  reads  it  aloud. 
This  exercise  is  carried  through  the  book,  in- 
creasing in  interest  and  difficulty  to  the  end. 
The  method  of  teaching  the  sounds  of  letters 
and  combinations  Is  easy  and  natural.  The 
children  learn  them  almost  unconsciously.  It 
makes  much  use  of  the  idea  of  play  or  game  in 
teaching  the  forms  of  words,  the  names  of  the 
colors,  etc.  We  have  reproduced  one  of  these 
lesions  in  the  Method  department.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  author  is  to  prepare  children  in 
learning  to  read  to  love  to  read  good  literature. 
It  draws  from  the  store-house  of  Mother  Goose 
and  from  popular  sayings  and  proverbs  at  the 
beginning,  but  has  recourse  to  Tennyson, 
Wordsworth,  Blake,  and  Stevenson,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  book.  There  is  nothing  that 
is  not  attractive  to  children  in  it,  and  the 
author  of  it  gives  evidence  on  every  page  that 


the  book  is  the  result  of  long  and  successful 
experience  in  the  observation  and  practice  of 
teaching  children.  Every  teacher  of  first  and 
second  grades  should  have  this  book  for  its 
helpful  suggestions,  even  if  the  ** course"  does 
not  permit  its  use  by  the  children.  The  black- 
board is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  book,  but  it  Is 
much  better  than  nothing.  This  little  volume 
will  suggest  many  interesting  exercises  which 
the  blackboard  will  enable  the  teacher  to  con- 
duct. 


Editorial  Kention. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  died 
on  June  7. 

Supt.  C.  M.  Bard  well,  of  Canton,  111.,  is  off 
for  a  tour  in  Europe. 

Dr.  B.  G.  Robinson,  ex- president  of  Brown 
University,  Is  dead,  at  79. 

The  Rockford,  111.,  high  school  graduated 
fifty-two,  on  June  21;  ten  of  the  number  are 
young  men. 

The  death  of  A.  P.  Burbank  will  carry  sor- 
row to  multitudes  of  educational  people,  all 
over  the  country. 

Thirty- three  graduated  from  the  high  school 
in  Cairo,  111.,  on  June  15.  Eight  of  the  num- 
ber are  young  men. 

Twenty-five  graduated  at  the  third  com- 
mencement of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Ellensburg,  Washington. 

We  note  that  Miss  Helen  Ketelson,  formerly 
of  Normal,  111.,  will  instruct  in  two  of  the  in- 
stitutes In  Kansas,  this  summer. 

Principal  J.  F.  McCullough,  of  Springfield, 
111.,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  Silver, 
Burdett  <&  Co.,  as  their  state  agent. 

County  Supt.  Wire  of  McHenry,  111.,  has 
been  renominated  for  the  office,  by  the  repub- 
licans; this  doubtless  ensures  his  election. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Butler  will  leave  the  prlncipalship 
of  the  township  high  school  at  Taylorville,  111., 
to  become  superintendent  at  Kewanee,  111. 

Pres.  A.  A.  Kendrick,  of  Shurtleff  College, 
Illinois,  has  resigned,  after  a  service  of  twenty- 
two  years.  He  will  take  a  pastorate  in  St. 
Louis. 

Prest.  Charles  De  Garmo,  of  Swarthmore 
College,  gave  the  commencement  address  at 
the  first  commencement  of  Drexel  Institute, 
in  June. 

TAKE   NOTICE. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  is  helping  a  good 
many  teachers  to  better  positions,  and  as  many 
good  places  to  good  teachers  thi.<«  year.  The 
work  is  still  going  on  and  will  continue  with 
increasing  activity  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  We  invite  correspondence  from 
both  teachers  and  boards  of  education. 
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The  state  normal  school  at  Winona,  Minn., 
has  just  gradaated  a  class  of  102. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  grad- 
uated thirty-four  in  its  law  class  this  year. 
The  address  on  the  occasion  was  given  by 
Judge  Joseph  S.  Dai  ley. 

Mr.  Louis  Easton  leaves  the  schools  of  Le- 
mon t,  Illinois,  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of 
Woodstock;  and  Mr.  George  W.  Reld  goes  from 
Shawneetown  to  Wenona. 

Sullivan,  Illinois,  builds  a  new  school  house 
and  employs  three  new  teachers,  making 
twelve  in  the  schools.  Mr.  McClelland  remains 
another  year,  being  the  tenth. 

TAKE  NOTICE. 

W.  W.  Roat,  of  Chicago,  is  not  an  agent  for 
The  Public-School  Journal,  In  any  capacity 
whatever. 

We  congratulate  Professor  and  Mrs.  C.  C. 
VanLiew,  on  the  arrival  of  a  bright  girl  baby. 
They  will  find  this  the  best  text-book  on  peda- 
gogy, in  the  whole  library. 

Reinember  \,h2bi  any  notice  in  regard  to  sub- 
scriptions will  be  sure  to  receive  attention 
whtn  senttotheojfficecUBloomington;  if  it  is 
given  to  an  agent,  there  may  be  a  slip. 

The  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Champaign  will  send  its  bulletins,  free 
of  charge,  to  any  farmer  in  the  state  who  will 

send  his  address  to  the  station,  as  above. 

• 

The  outgoing  senior  class  of  the  township 
high  school  in  Ottawa,  111.,  presented  the 
school  with  a  fine  bunting  flag,  as  a  token  of 
their  good  will,  at  their  recent  graduation. 

Elsewhere  we  print  the  resolutions  pasted 
by  members  of  the  institute  recently  held  at 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  members  were  en- 
rolled. 

We  notice  a  press  statement  that  H.  B. 
Brown,  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal  School,  has 
been  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for  mem- 
ber of  congress,  but  declined  the  honor.  Wise 
Brown. 

The  Ottawa  (111.)  Township  High  School 
held  its  17th  annual  commencement  at  the 
opera  house  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  5. 
The  class  numbered  forty-three,  of  whom  sev- 
enteen are  young  men. 

The  best  introduction  to  United  States  his- 
tory for  fourth-grade  pupils  that  has  ever  been 
published  is  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry's  Pioneer 
Hlsorty  IStorles  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  See 
advertisement  on  another  page. 

The  schools  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  closed 
on  June  7.  Fourteen  graduated  from  the 
high  school,  including  one  boy.  Supt.  Van 
Petten  and  nearly  all  the  more  prominent 
teachers  will  remain  the  coming  year. 

A  school  board  convention  was  held  at  Abi- 
lene, Kansas,  on  June  2,  which  more  than  300 
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persons  attended.  Sixty-nine  school  districts 
were  represented,  some  of  the  delegates  com- 
ing in  buggies  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

Supt.  F.  H.  Hall,  of  Waukegan,  111.,  was  re- 
cently elected  to  thesuperintendency  at  Joliet; 
salary,  $2,750.  His  board  at  Waukegan  ''went 
950  better,*'  and  he  will  stay  with  them.  This 
transaction  is  a  credit  to  all  parties  concerned. 

It  is  reported  that  Principal  B.  F.  Barge,  of 
the  state  normal  school  at  Ellensburg,  Wash- 
ington, has  resigned,  and  that  Professor  Getz, 
of  the  normal,  at  Monmouth,  Oregon,  has  been 
appointed  as  his  successor. 

Prof  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Ann  Arbor,  has  pre- 
pared a  list  of  thirty  books,  with  prices  and 
names  of  publishers  in  most  cases,  which  he 
recommends  for  professional  reading  and 
study.  Teachers  desiring  assistance  in  this 
line,  should  send  for  the  list. 

On  Friday,  June  15,  the  high  school  at 
Springfield,  III.,  graduated  a  fine  class  of  fifty- 
three  members,  ten  of  whom  are  young  men. 
Supt.  Collins  and  the  citizens  of  the  capital 
city  are  justly  proud  of  their  schools. 

Teachers  in  the  country  may  render  their 
patrons  a  valuable  seryice,  if  they  can  put 
them  in  possession  of  means  to  get  rid  of  the 
chinch-bug.  Tell  them  to  write  to  Prof.  S.  A. 
Forbes,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  at  Cham- 
paign. 

On  June  20,  Mr.  W.  S.  Wallace,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Henry,  111.,  and  Miss  Lizzie 
Horning,  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Sa- 
vanna, 111.,  were  married.  The  Joubnal  ex- 
tends its  best  wishes  to  these  worthy  young 
people. 

Dr.  Wayland  once  said  to  the  trustees  of 
Brown  University:  '^Gentlemen,  my  resigna- 
tion is  at  your  disposal  at  any  moment;  but  if 
I  remain  here  I  am  going  to  have  good  order, 
if  I  expel  every  student  in  the  University" — 
and  he  had  it. 

Miss  Agnes  Irwin  has  been  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  new  Radcliffe  College  that  takes 
the  place  of  the  * 'Harvard  Annex."  She  is 
said  to  be  a  woman  of  unusual  ability,  but  Is 
not  a  college  graduate.  Well,  what  of  it?  Ef- 
ficiency is  the  only  true  test. 

The  school  board  of  DeKalb,  III.,  have  one 
characteristic  which  some  other  boards  might 
well  imitate.  They  leave  no  effort  untried  to 
secure  good  teachers;  and  when  they  get  them, 
they  take  good  care  to  keep  them. 

The  department  of  pedagogy,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  at  Berkeley,  has  prepared 
two  bulletins  on  the  '^Literature  of  Secondary 
Education,"  which  must  be  of  great  value  to 
any  one  investigating  that  subject. 

The  Pioneer  History  Stories,  for  fourth  grade, 
by  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  is  just  out.  See 
advertisement  on  another  page.  Price  for 
single  copy,  prepaid,  is  50  cents.  Address, 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
Illinois. 
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The  Illinois  board  of  education,  at  its  recent 
meeting,  appointed  Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry  general 
director  of  the  training  school  at  the  Normal 
University,  with  an  increase  of  salary.  They 
also  increased  the  salary  of  Dr.  Van  Liew. 

The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  is  one  of  our 
leading  engineering  colleges,  and  is  especially 
fortunate  in  its  thoroughly  modern  equipment 
and  plan  of  instruction. 

Supt.  James  A.  Barr,  of  Stockton,  Califor- 
nia, has  prepared  a  pamphlet,  by  direction  of 
his  board,  showing  salaries  paid,  and  other 
school  statistics,  in  210  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  Stages.  It  Is  very  valuable  for 
purposes  of  reference. 

LiMe  hot  cakes.  That  is  the  way  McMurry's 
Spednl  Method  and  Pioneer  History  Stories  are 
selling.  Let  the  good  work  go  on;  it  not  only 
pleases  the  author  and  the  publishers,  but  we 
have  abundant  evidence  that  it  pleases  the 
buyers  and  readers,  too. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  advertis- 
ing columns,  ^e  will  send  to  any  address  a 
copy  of  Gordy's  Psychology  for  one  dollar,post- 
paid.  This  book  is  highly  regarded  by  many 
teachers;  it  was  on  the  list  of  the  Illinois  Read- 
ing Circle  one  year. 

At  Rochester,  Indiana,  a  class  of  fourteen 
young  women  and  four  young  men  graduated 
from  the  high  school,  on  June  12.  Great  in- 
terest in  the  public  schools  is  taken  in  this 
lively  little  city.  J.  F.  Scull  is  the  faithful 
and  successful  superintendent. 

Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry's  Pioneer  History  Stories 
and  Special  Methods'  in  Geography,  and  Dr. 
J.  L.  Pickard's  Political  Parties,are  very  valu- 
able books  for  use  in  the  Institutes  and  sum- 
mer schools.  On  quantities  ordered  for  that 
purpose,  a  very  liberal  discount  will  be  made. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Pioneer  History  Sto- 
ries is  already  in  demand.  Several  of  the 
leading  superintendents  of  Illinois  have  al- 
ready sent  in  large  orders.  They  are  especially 
suited  to  the  children  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

The  state  normal  school  at  Warrensburg, 
Mo.,  graduated  class  A,  thirty-one  members, 
on  June  6.  Eleven  of  the  number  are 
young  men.  On  the  same  day,  class  C  grad- 
uated, with  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  mem- 
bers, of  whom  fifty-one  are  men.  The  diplomas 
were  given  by  ex-State  Supt.  Shannon. 

PnOFITABLE   EMPLOYMENT 

During  the  summer,  or  permanently,  organiz- 
ing *' History  Clubs"  and  supplying  the  mem- 
bers with  Clare's  great  History  of  the  World. 
Salary  or  commission.  Address,  University 
Literary  Bureau,  Normal,  111.      Lock  box  620. 

The  high  school  of  Decatur,  111.,  graduated 
a  class  of  forty-nine  on  Friday,  June  15;  sev- 
enteen of  the  number  are  young  men.  The 
address  on  the  occasion  was  given  by  Rev.  A. 
P.  Cobb,  of  Springfield,  in  place  of  Pres.  J.  W. 
Cook,  whose  indisposition  compelled  him  to  be 
absent. 


Supt.  G.  W.  Smith  is  re-elected  at  Areola, 
Illinois,  at  a  substantial  advance  in  salary. 

The  very  best  way  to  know  whether  or  not 
Dobbins'  Electric  Soap  is  as  good  as  it  is  said 
to  be,  is  to  try  it  yourself.  It  can't  deceive 
you.  Be  sure  to  get  no  imitation.  There  are 
lots  of  them.  Ask  your  grocer  for  Jnst  one  bar. 

Has  your  school  a  good  wall  map  of  your 
state?  If  not,  it  is  lacking  a  very  important 
piece  of  school  apparatus.  The  Public-School 
Publishing  Company  can  send  you  a  good  map 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  or  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring states,  for  a  very  reasonable  price.  If 
you  have  not  a  state  map,  write  to  ns  to-^Uiy. 

The  high  school  at  Edwardsville,  111.,  grad- 
uated six  young  men  and  seven  young  women. 
May  31.  Supt.  J.  M.  Parkinson  closes  his 
first  year,  and  has  been  re-elected.  The  Kd- 
wardsville  Repvhlican  says:  •*Onr  board  of 
education  made  no  mistake  when  it  placed 
Prof.  Parkinson  at  the  head  of  our  public 
schools." 

The  high-school  graduates,  class  of  '94,  in 
Denison,  Iowa,  issue  a  very  unique  publica- 
tion of  about  forty  pages.  It  contains  a  picture 
of  each  member,  a  copy  of  the  graduating  ora- 
tion or  essay,  cuts  of  the  school  houses,  several 
original  poems,  etc.  The  class  numbers  ten 
members.  Prof.  N.* Spencer  is  superintendent 
of  the  schools. 

Do  you  want  to  see  the  latest  thing  on  the 
Herbartlan  method  of  teaching  geographv  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grades?  Send  25  cents  to 
the  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
111.,  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  McMurry's  last  book,  entitled. 
Special  Method  of  Teaching  Geography  in 
Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 

We  anticipate  much  pleasure  next  week,in  a 
trip  over  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Lehigh  Valley 
railways,  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  The 
Inter-national  Tunnel,  Niagara  Falls,  and  ro- 
mantic Lehigh  Valley,  are  grand  attractions. 
Many  of  our  western  teachers  will  go  to  As- 
bury  Park  by  this  line,  and  they  will  appreci- 
ate all  the  good  things  of  the  route. 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  has  quite 
astonished  itself  this  year  by  increasing  the 
salary  of  the  state  superintendent  of  schools — 
called  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
—  appropriating  $7.5,000  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Bridgewater  Normal  ochool  building  re- 
cently erected,  and  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  four  new  normal  schools,  which  almost 
doubles  the  number. — New  Eriifland  Journal  of 
Education. 

Supt.  Frank  B.  Cooper  will  give  his  entire 
time  during  July,  to  the  Des  Moines  summer 
school. 

Prof.  L.  W.  Parish,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  faculty,  accepts  the  new  department  of 
political  science,  the  transfer  being  at  his  own 
option.  He  will  continue  to  give  instruction 
in  didactics  until  the  new  department  is  devel- 
oped sufficiently  to  take  all  his  time. — Towa 
Normal  Monthly. 
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Sup.  George  A.  FraDklin  goes  from  Delavan» 
III.,  to  Faribault,  Minn.  Supt.  Calkins,  of 
Washington,  III.,  sacceeds  Mr.  Franklin  at 
Delavan. 

Circular  27,  issued  by  State  Supt.  Raab,  of 
Illinois,  on  June  4,  1894,  declares  that  women 
in  this  state  have  no  right  to  vote  for  state  or 
county  superintendent,  but  that  they  may  vote 
for  all  other  school  ofBcers,  including  trustees 
of  the  state  university.  Women  must  possess 
the  same  quail Qcations  as  men  who  can  vote 
for  the  same  officers. 

It  is  doubted  ip  some  quarters  whether 
women  can  vote  for  trustees  of  the  university. 

The  usual  treatment  of  catarrh  is  very  un- 
satisfactory, as  thousands  can  testify.  Proper 
local  treatment  is  positively  necessary  to  suc- 
cess, but  many,  if  not  most  of  the  remedies  in 
general  use  afford  but  temporary  relief.  A 
cure  certainly  cannot  be  expected  from  snuffs, 
powders,  douches,  and  washes.  Ely's  Cream 
Balm,  which  is  so  highly  recommended.  Is  a 
remedy  which  combines  the  important  requis- 
ites of  quick  action,  specific  curative  power, 
with  perfect  safety  and  pleasantness  to  the 
patient.    The  druggists  all  sell  it. 

J.  P.  Yoder,  formerly  a  teacher  well  known 
In  Illinois,  died  at  his  home  in  Needy,  Oregon, 
on  June  1.  Mr.  Yoder  graduated  from  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  about  twelve 
years  ago.  He  taught  in  Danvers,  Bushnell, 
and  Marseilles,  Illinois.  He  left  the  last 
named  place  about  a  year  ago,  and  went  to 
Oregon,  hoping  to  improve  his  impaired  health. 
He  was  a  good  teacher,  and  a  good  man,  whose 
untimely  death  will  bring  sorrow  to  many 
friends.    He  leaves  a  family. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  BATES  VIA.  THE  WABASH. 

The  Wabash  will  sell  Fourth  of  July  excur- 
sion tickets  from  Chicago  to  all  local  points 
south  and  west  within  200  miles  at  a  fare 
and  one-third,  and  to  all  points  between  Chi- 
cago and  Detroit,  inclusive,  at  a  cent  and  a 
half  per  mile  in  each  direction.  Tickets  good 
going  July  3  and  4,  and  good  to  return  until 
5th,  inclusive.  Ticket^  can  be  obtained  at 
Wabash  office,  201  Clark  street,  221  Michigan 
avenue,  or  Dearborn  station. 

The  publishing  house  of  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 
has  moved  recently,  from  1,  3,  and  5,  Bond 
street,  to  72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Daniel 
Appleton  founded  the  business  in  1825,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1848.  William  H.,  William 
W.,  Daniel,  Edward  D.,  and  D.  Sidney,  Apple- 
ton  are  the  present  members  of  the  firm.  The 
Americn  Cyclopedia,  Johnson's  Cyclopedia,  and 
the  International  Educational  Series,  edited 
by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  are  the  books  published 
by  the  Appletons  which  are  of  special  inter- 
est to  teachers. 

The  following  rules  were  adopted  by  the 
board  of  education  of  Bay  City,  Mich.:  Attend- 
ance at  teachers*  institutes  and  associations, 
the  Teachers*  Reading  Circle,  and  educational 
journals,  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
granting  certificates.  Teachers  who  wilfully 
stay  away  from  institutes  and  associations, 
and  who  do  not  take  up  the  Reading  Circle 


work,  and  who  do  oiot  read  at  least  one' good 
educational  journal,  are,  in  the  opinion  df  the 
board,  not  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  any 
gradp. — School  Board  JoumaL 

How's  this! 

We  offer  one  hundred  dollars  reward  for  any 
case  of  catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hairs 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  Cheney  A  Co.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  business  trans- 
actions and  financially  able  to  carry  out  any 
obligation  made  by  their  firm. 

West  A  Tbuax,  Wholesale  Druggists, 

Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Kinnan  a  Mabvin, 

Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.  Price,  75  cents  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  all  druggists.    Testimonials  free. 

Supt.  Jesse  Hubbard,  of  Menominee,  Mich., 
has  resigned  to  go  into  business.  Prof.  S.  F. 
Parson,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity, will  leave  the  teacher's  chair,  at  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  and  go  into  the  employ  of 
a  business  firm  in  DeKalb,  111.  Good  business 
men  are  highly  useful;  but  the  world  needs 
good  teachers  more  than  good  business  men. 
There  are  business  openings  which  are  a  pow- 
erful temptation  to  good  teachers  sometimes, 
but  we  would  suggest  to  them  a  consideration  of 
the  Sunday-school  hymn  beginning,  **Yield  not 
to  temptation." 

ATonic 

For  Brain- Workers,  the  Weak  and  Debilitated. 

horsford's 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 


is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  re- 
lieving Mental  and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and 
where  the  system  has  become  debilitated  by 
disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 
"I  have  used  it  as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  over- 
worked, men,  with  satisfactory  results." 


Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free, 

BUMFOBD  CH£MICAI.  WORKS, 

Provldenoe,  B.  I. 


BEWARE  of  SUBSTITUTES  and  IMITATIONS. 
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The  following  words  from  a  correspondent 
in  Kansas,  might  be  true  in  other  localities: 
^'During  the  last  school  year,  I  have  visited 
nine  country  schools,  in  six  different  town- 
ships, and  have  heard  one  question  asked 
about  the  reading  lesson.  Have  not  heard  a 
call  for  a  singly  why  in  arithmetic.  Not  a 
question  in  any  recitation,  except  the  one  in 
reading,  and  two  in  geography,  to  discover 
whether  the  pupil  had  given  the  lesson  any 
thought.  The  only  aim  seemed  to  be,  to  dis- 
cover if  they  had  memorized  the  text,  and 
could  pronounce  the  words." 

Do  our  schools  exist  for  the'  benefit  of  the 
teachers  or  the  pupils?  What  difference  does 
it  make  whether  a  teacher  has  a  husband  or 
not?  Or  whether  he  supports  her,  or  she  sup- 
ports him?  Is  she  a  faithful,  capable,  suc- 
cessful teacher?  All  other  questions  are  im- 
pertinent. How  does  this  apply  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Newark,  N.  J.,  board  of  education 
passed  a  resolution  to  prevent  married  women 
from  being  teachers.  This  rule  does  not  apply 
to  married  women  who  are  not  supported  by 
their  husbands  or  who  do  not  live  with  them. — 
School  Board  Journal. 

Dr.  Jerome  Allen  died  May  26,  at  the  age  of 
64.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont, and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Amherst  College.  Most  of  his  work  as 
a  teacher  was  done  in  the  West,  in  Iowa,  and 
at  the  St.  Cloud  Normal  School  in  Minnesota. 
For  several  years  he  was  professor  of  natural 
sciences  at  the  normal  school  in  Geneseo,  N. 


Y.;  and  during  a  part  of  that  time  he  edited 
Barnes's  EducaHonal  Monthly,  For  the  last 
few  years,  he  has  held  the  chair  of  pedagogy 
in  the  University  of  New  York,  a  position  in 
which  he  was  active  till  last  autumn.  He  was 
also  associate  editor  of  the  educational  papers 
published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

THE  TEACHERS'  BUREAUS. 

If  you  have  any  aspirations  for  promotion 
you  should  join  a  teachers*  bureau  early.  The 
most  progressive  officials  go  to  some  bureau  be- 
fore employing  a  teacher,  superintendent,  or 
college  professor.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
consult  men  who  have  thousands  of  the  best 
candidates, rather  than  to  select  from  three  or 
four  who  happen  to  be  known  or  recommended 
and  pushed  by  seme  friend.  The  most  valuable 
and  disinterested  commendation  is  from  a 
bureau  whose  reputation  is  at  stake. — N.  E. 
Journal  of  EducalUyiu 

WHITE   BEAK   AND  LAKE   MINNETONKA. 

The  beautiful  summer  resorts  of  Minnesota 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  seeking  a 
retreat  at  which  to  spend  their  summer  outing. 

These  famous  spots  are  best  reached  by  the 
Wisconsin  Central  lines,  via  St.  Paul.  Through 
trains  are  run  via  this  popular  route  from  Chi- 
cago at  convenient  hours,  equipped  with  Pull- 
man vestibule  sleeping  cars,  day  coaches,  and 
dining  cars,  serving  a  cuisine  unequaled. 

Full  particulars,  maps,  guide  books,  etc.. 
will  be  mailed  free  upon  application  to  James 
C.  Pond,  general  passenger  agent,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Teachefsl  Supet^intendentsI 

SCHOOL    60AH0ST 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our  excellent  text-books  which  are  fully  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  all  grades  of  instruction  in  every  department  of  school  work.  If  the  books  in 
your  schools  are  not  satisfactory,  why  not  substitute  for  them,  or  supplement  them  with,  books 
which  are  correct  in  method,  progrressive  in  matter  and  arrangement,  and  thoroughly 
excellent P    Supply  your  pupils  with  text-books  which  will  engage  the  interest  and  stimulate 

thought,  and  you  will  obtain  the  best  results.  Our  text-books  and  helps  all  represent  the  roost 
successful  educational  experience.  If  you  are  not  familar  with  them,  you  should  not  fail  to 
examine  them  carefully  before  deciding  to  use  any  others. 

.Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  giving  full  information.  ''Our  Educational  Bulletin'''  for 
June^  1894,  will  also  be  mailed  free  to  any  connected  with  school  work.  All  correspondence  UfUl 
receive  careful  and  prompt  att^tion. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  eOMPANY,  Publisheps, 


BOSTON.      NEW  TORK.       CHICAGO.      PHII.ADIXPHIA. 
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SUCCESSFUL  NEW  BOOKS. 


NORTON'S  HEART  OF  OAK  BOOKS. 

A  series  of  literary  readers  in  five  volumes,  comprlsiDg  an  ample  selection  of  the  literature 
which  is  the  common  inheritance  of  the  whole  English-speaking  race.  It  is  composed  mainly  of 
,  the  reading  which  has  been  familiar  to  past  generations,  and  which  has  become  part  of  the 
Intellectnal  life  of  the  race.  The  series  is  intended  to  give  to  every  child  some  knowledge  of 
the  best  contents  of  the  noble  treasury  of  English  literature,  to  make  him  a  sharer  in  the  thought 
and  memories  of  his  race,  and  to  cultivate  his  imagination  as  well  as  his  intelligence.  Pros- 
pectus sent  free. 

ATWOOD^S  COMPLETE  GRADED  ARITHMETIC. 

In  two  parts.  These  books  present  a  carefully  graded  course  in  Arithmetic,  covering  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grade.  They  are  a  departure  from  the  stereotyped  text-book,  in  that 
they  present  the  work  on  an  entirely  new  plan  and  arrangement,  and  omit  much  commonplace 
theory  usually  found  in  arithmetics.  The  work  is  planned  for  the  teacher  in  every  respect,  be- 
ing divided  into  grades  instead  of  into  toplcfl.  There  is  abundance  of  work  to  develop  skill  in 
the  fundamental  processes  and  to  secure  the  greatest  intellectnal  power.  Each  lesson  has  its 
review  as  well  as  its  new  work;  no  supplementary  work  is  needed,  thus  saving  much  labor  for 
the  pupil. 

HIDE'S  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Book  I.    Book  II.  Advanced  Lessons. 

Phenomenally  successful  books;  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by  thousands  of  teachers,  and  con- 
stantly meeting  with  yet  greater  successes.  Already  adopted  by  five  states,  scores  of  counties, 
and  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns.  The  testimony,  whenever  used,  is  that  the  results  are  far 
better  than  with  books  used  before. 

G.  S.  Albee,  State  Normal  School,  Othkosh,  Wis.:  So  far  ae  we  have  used  Hyde^B.  it  has  been  the  best  book  of 
the  kind  that  we  have  ever  need,  or  that  has  come  under  oar  uotlce. 


Boston . 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  Yorlc. 


Chlc^ieo. 


N.  E.  A. 

Persons  buying  tickets  for  Asbury  Park 
should  be  sure  to  take  a  receipt  showing  route 
traveled,  for  moneys  paid,  unless  the  ticket  is 
s,  regular  excursion  ticket  for  N.E.A.,  and 
then  they  should  see  that  it  contains  a  mem- 
bership coupon. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Educational  Con- 
gresses held  last  summer  at  Chicago, can  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  Secretary  Irwin  Shepard, 
Winona,  Minn.  The  cost  Is  $2.50  per  volume, 
post-paid,  or  $2,  subject  to  express  charges. 

The  following  resolution,  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Missouri  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation, shows  the  high  appreciation  In  which 
State  Supt.  Wolfe  and  his  work  is  held  by  the 
teachers  of  Missouri:  **  As  the  present  state 
superintendent  of  public  schools  will  have  re- 
tired from  office  before  the  next  session  of  the 
State  Teachers*  Association,  we  point  with 
pride  to  the  splendid  record,  self-sacrificing 
efforts,  and  the  valuable  services  of  that  of- 
ficial, the  Hon.  L.  E.  Wolfe,  and  we  regard  his 
honesty  of  purpose,  superior  administrative 
ability,  and  progressive  policy  as  marking  an 
educational  epoch  in  the  history  of  Missouri." 

The  Warrensburg  JfmmalrDemocrat  has  the 
following  very  complimentary  notice  of  his  ad- 
dress before  the  state  association:  '*The 
principal  address  of  the  evening  was  by  State 
Supt.  L.  E.  Wolfe.  He  made  a  splendid  effort, 
one  that  entertained  the  audience  and  held  the 
closest  attention  to  the  end.  Prof.  Wolfe  is  a 
fluent  speaker,  but  his  effort  last  night  was 
probably  the  best  ever  heard  by  the  teachers." 


ASBURY  PARK  VIA  THE  WABASH  LINE. 

Teachers,  you  have  patronized  the  great 
Wabash  before.  You  remember  the  delightful 
trip  to  Toronto,  another  to  Saratoga,  and  yet 
another  to  Detroit.  Here  we  are  again.  For 
a  summer  outing  what  excels  a  Journey  from 
Chicago  to  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.^  with  a  stop- 
over at  Niagara  Falls,  a  day  ride  down  the 
historic  Hudson  on  a  palace  steamer  and  a  sail 
on  the  Atlantic?  This  Is  what  the  Wabash 
offers  at  the  regular  convention  rate.  Write 
to  Wabash  office,  201  Clark  street,  for  maps 
and  particulars.  Tickets  good  going  July  7  to 
9;  good  returning  until  September  1. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry's  Special  Method  of 
Teaching  Geography  in  Third  and  Fourth 
Grades  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  books  ever 
published. 

The  University  of  Illinois  graduated  a  class 
of  sixty-eight  members  on  June  6.  The  class 
includes  six  women.  Dr.  Burrill,  who  has  been 
acting  regent  for  three  years,  will  now  return 
to  the  work  of  his  special  department.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  institution  has  prospered 
unusually  under  Dr.  BurrllPs  administration. 
The  alumni  unanimously  passed  the  following 
resolution,  among  others  complimentary  to  Dr. 
Burrill: 

Resolved,  That  even  to  a  casual  observer 
there  is  evidence  of  great  progress  made  dur- 
ing the  regency  of  Dr.  Burrill,  and  students 
past,  present,  and  to  come  are  indebted  to  him 
for  much  that  is  satisfactory  in  existing  affairs 
of  the  institution,  and  the  alumni  take  genuine 
pride  in  congratulating  Dr.  Burrill  upon  his 
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success,  and  in  congratulating  the  institution 
that  it  numbers  among  its  faculty  so  warm  a 
sympathizer  of  students,  so  distinguished  a 
scientist,  so  grand  a  man  as  he  who  vacates 
the  regent's  chair  to  resume  the  work  to  which 
his  life  has  been  devoted  with  signal  success. 

Prof.  Snyder  retires  on  account  of  ill-health. 
The  coming  of  the  new  regent  is  anticipated 
with  high  expectations. 

If  any  teacher  of  literature  in  a  high-school 
desires  a  copy  of  Prof.  R.  D.  Jones's  **Ethical 
Element  in  Literature,"  for  examination,  and 
he  will  write  us,  enclosing  35  cents — half  the 
regular  price  of  the  book — we  will  send  him  a 
copy  post-paid.  The  book  contains  an  inter- 
pretation of  In  Memorian^  with  extracts,  and 
Shakespeare's  Juliua  Caesar  in  full,  with  notes. 
Many  of  our  best  high-schools  have  used  it  as 
a  text-book  with  their  classess,  and  we  have 
heard  nothing  but  commendation  from  any  of 

SOMETHIITG  NEW. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  impor- 
tant subject,  namely:  The  White  City  Series 
of  State  Histories;  published  by  Chicago  World 
Book  Co.;  the  Illinois  volume  of  which  was 
written  by  Judge  Moses  and  Paul  Selby. 

Examination  into  this  work  shows  practical 
thoughts  worthy  of  consideration,  and  a  work 
comprising  a  condensed  colonial,  territorial, 
and  state's  history  of  each  state;  biographies 
of  famous  men  and  woman  connected  with  its 
growth;  history  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  the  growth  of  the  national  capital;  lives  of 
the  presidents  of  the   United  States,  and  the 


principal  acts  of  their  administration;  histor- 
ies of  the  great  temperance,  moral,  and  relig- 
ious organizations,  both  national  and  state; 
a  resume  of  the  World's  Fair  Auxiliary  Con- 
gress with  its  nineteen  departments,  by  the 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Bonney;  a  history  of  each 
state  at  the  Columbian  Exposition;  biographies 
of  the  World's  Fair  officials,  and  a  complete 
list  of  each  state's  exhibits  and  exhibitors,  wScYi 
premiums  awarded,  together  with  a  table  of 
attendance  and  proceeds. 

After  a  careful  examination  by  the  board  of 
education  of  Chicago,  we  are  informed  that  U 
has  been  adopted  as  a  standard  library  bock  and 
supplementary  reader.  This  adoption  shows 
that  the  work  possesses  great  merit.  It  is  the 
only  work  of  the  kind  ever  arranged  for  school 
work  In  this  state. 

,  Illinois  is  not  alone  In  acting  upon  this  great 
question,  but  many  of  the  other  states  are  co- 
operating for  its  use.  Its  interest  is  universal, 
and  to  those  interested  in  education  this  stan- 
dard work  is  a  necessity. 

DeGarmo's  Language  Work  Below  the  High 
School,  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of 
schools.  It  is  a  well  worked  out  method  of 
teaching  language  by  the  process  of  induction. 
It  has  few  definitions  and  rules,  and  therefore 
is  not  well  adapted  to  machine  teaching;  but 
as  a  means  of  learning  the  English  language 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  it.  It  gives  equal 
attention  to  composition  and  grammar,  and  be- 
gins the  lessons  in  the  third  grade.  Send  for 
sample  copies  to  the  Publlc-ScBool  Publishiug 
Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 


SOMJETHINO  NEW! 


Frank  H.  HalFs  Arithmetic  Reader 

FOR  THIRD  GRADE  PUPILS. 


JUST  THE  THING  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL. 


It  is  Arithmetic  from  the  child's  standpoint. 

It  furnishes  drill  work  in  the  most  interesting 
form. 

It  makes  ''Fractions"  as  plain  and  easy  as  in- 
tegers. 

It  brings  out  the  meaning  of  mathematical 
terms  and  expressions  and  gives  familiarity 
with  them  by  their  repeated  and  intelligent 
use. 

It  is  a  gradual  development  of  number  prin- 
ciples. 

Its  statements  induce  thinking  to  the  point. 

It  makes  figures  useful  things  to  children. 

Its  plan  is  thoroughly  philosophical. 


Its  diagrams  plainly  illustrate  the  principles 
to  the  child  mind. 

It  trains  pupils  to  know  the  meaning  of  prob- 
lems before  attempting  to  solve  them. 

It  leads  forward  from  the  easy  to  the  more 
difQcuk,  so  that  the  ''dull  pupils" can  grasp 
the  principles. 

It  does  this  by  obliging  the  child,  in  every  sen- 
tence, to  think  of  what  he  is  doing. 

It  excludes  all  "juggling  with  figures,"  all  use 
of  symbols  that  mean  nothing  to  the  pupil. 

It  simplifies  reduction  of  fractions  so  that  it 
becomes  as  plain  as  changing  ounces  to 
pounds  and  bushels  to  pecks. 


We  solicit  your  correspondence.     Sent  postpaid  for  30  cents. 
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GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO. 
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THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


669 


On  the  Beaeh 

ttt  75th  Street 


South  of 

Jfliekson  PttPk 


]V[flfiHflTTflri  Beach  Hoteu 


CHICAGO 


Reached  by  Illinois  Central  South  Chicago  Suburban  Trains,  Windsor  Park  Sution. 
STEAMERS   FROM   THE    CITY   TO   MANHATTAN    BEACH. 

One  of  the  Most  Attf  active  Summer  Hotels  in  the  West 

CUISIflH  AflD  SEI^VICH  UflHXCHIiIiBD OP^|«8  UUflB  I6tb 

l^oom  and  Board  $7  to  12  per  czieek;   $1.50  to  $2.50  pei*  day 

Speeial  Spates  to  Painiiias  foi*  IHonth  op  Season 
RHODE  ISLAND  CLAM   BAKE  AND  SHORE  DINNERS 

Asso«l«t*d  in  th«  management  Is  fii'.  Hugene  |i«y,  of  ttie  |i«nh«tt«n  B«««h  Hotel,  fleui  York,  and  l«te 
of  tlie  I«el«nd  Hotel,  Cbleago. 

Addrass.    CHA8.  B.   HOIiDHHOB,  IHanagev. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry's  Special  Method 
of  Teaching  Geography  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Grades,  Is  the  latest  book  of  his  series 
on  special  method.  Send  25  cents  to  Public- 
School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomtngton,  III.,  for  a 
copy. 


TIT  FOR  TAT. 

Mr.  Bardeen,  of  the  School  Bulletin^  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  Mr.  Chapin,  of  the  EdwxAional  Oar 
zette,  of  Rochester,  all  of  the  £mpire  state, 
have  been  having  a  little  game  of  tit  for  tat. 
It  began  after  the  manner  of  all  such  games, 
and  advanced  to  its  usual  culmination  accord- 
ing to  established  rules.  One  called  the  other 
**  pet  names  "  and  the  other  responded  in  kind. 
Finally  Mr.  Chapin*s  **tit"  appears  out  of  pro- 
portion to  Mr.  Bardeen's  ''  tat,"  and  the  latter 
appeals  to  a  higher  tribunal  where  the  game 
is  continued  with  an  expert  as  umpire,aDd  feed 
players  on  either  side.  After  six  days  of  con- 
flict blood-curdling  but  bloodless,  the  jury 
declares  that  Mr.  Chapin's  '*tit**  sustains  the 
proper  ratio  to  Mr.  Bardeen*s  '*tat,"  and  the 
umpire  hands  down  a  decision  that  the  rules 
of  the  game  have  not  been  broken.  The  ex- 
pert umpire  and  the  expert  players,  and  the 
jury  and  their  many  attendants  having  been 
paid  for  their  services,  the  original  players  are 
now  at  liberty  to  continue  the  original  (?ame. 
This  appeal  to  professional  gamesters  when 
amateurs  claim  that  the  rules  of  the  game 
have  been  violated  is  a  great  advance  upon  the 
old  order  which  changed  the  tit  for  tat  game 
of  words  to  one  of  sharp-pointed  swords.  But 
a  good  deal  could  be  said  for  the  old  order  in 
some  cases.     The  violation  of  the  rules  of  this 


game  of  words  is  called  libel  according  to  the 
dictionary.  But  the  amount  of  vlolati-  n  re- 
quired is  different  with  different  persons.  The 
court  in  this  case  seemed  to  lean  toward  the 
opinion  that  *'tat^*  could  not  justly  complain 
of  the  violations  of  ''tit"  so  long  as  he  himself 
was  the  first  offender,  and,  especially,  if  '*  tit" 
really  held  the  opinion  of  '*tat"  which  he  ex- 
pressed. It  is  important  to  have  this  last 
point  decided.  It  will  b^  a  hint  to  those  who 
play  for  money  to  select  antagonists  who  have 
a  good  opinion  of  them.  The  only  money  won 
in  this  case  was  by  the  lawyers,  and  Tionors  are 
easy  between  the  original  players.  The  Jour- 
nal has  no  private  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  case,  and  lays  no  claims  to  expert  knowl- 
edge in  such  contests.  It  accepts  the  decision 
of  the  court,  from  which  it  concludes  that 
'*  tat "  ought  to  have  Itnown  whether  or  not  he 
was  wounded  in  his  honor  before  he  cried  out* 
and  that  **  tit "  made  a  very  irregular  and  ugly 
thrust  which  would  certainly  have  been  de- 
clared ''afoul,'*  if  his  antagonist's  honor  had 
not  lain  so  deep.  "  Being  clothed  so  strong  In 
honesty,"  as  Brutus  would  say,  "it  passed  by 
him  like  the  idle  wind."  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  had  he  let  it  pass  by? 

Circular  26,  just  issued  by  State  Supt.  Raab, 
of  Illinois,  is  a  plain,  temperate,  but  earnost, 
statement  of  important  matters  concerning 
school-houses  and  school-grounds.  It  should 
be  read  and  heeded^  by  every  teacher,  school 
officer,  and  parent  in  the  state.  County  super- 
intendents can  render  no  better  service  than 
by  bringing  this  circular  to  the  attention  of  all 
concerned. 
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THE    PUBLIC-SCHOOL  JOl'RXAL. 


U^ly 


THB  COUSTBT  KBWSPAPBR. 

The  old  country  weekly — how  dearly  I  love  11! 

From  crisp  city  dally  I  quick  turn  aside. 
To  read  its  quaint  "leader,"  the  heading  nbovo 
It, 

A  hoRry-headed  editor's  joy  and  hU  pride; 
Its  columns  of  local-^  In  which  all  the  doings 

or  kinsman  and  neighbor  so  tersely  are  told, 
The  births,  deaths   and   accidents,   weddings 
and  woolngs, 

The  sheriff's  sad  notice  of  land  to  be  »old; 
It'scrudecorregpoDdence,soine  villager's  caper. 

It's  tritely  told  stories  of  sorrow  and  joy — 
They  all  may  be  fonnd  In  the  country  newapa- 


untry  weekly  I  read  when  a  hoy. 
—Chicngo  Diepatch. 


The  old  ( 


This  enterprising  and  beautiful  city  of  the 
PaclSc  Coast  finds  It  nscesaary  to  reduce 
school  expenses,  and  has  done  this  by  re- 
ducing the  school  year  frotg  forty  to  thirty- 
sis  weeks.  By  this  reduction,  they  figure  out 
a  saving  of  about  Slo,OOU.  U  has  been  agreed, 
also,  that  the  principals,  who  have  devoted  all 
their  time  heretofore  to  supervision,  shall 
leach  classes  for  a  portion  of  each  day,  and 
they  shall  also  act  as  training  teacher  for  one 
or  more  cadets  In  their  respective  buildings. 
They  are  Introducing  the  cadet  system  in  Ta- 
coma,  while  Chicago,  where  it  has  been 
practiced  for  a  long  time,  is  devising  ways 
and  means  to  be  rid  of  It.  But  cadet  training 
is  better  than  none,  and  Tacoma  Is  providing 
that  this  shall  be  done  by  the  principals.  This 
change,  which  makes  the  principal  especially 
responsible  for  the  training  of  one  or  two  pu- 
pil-teachers, and  asks  him  or  her  to  do  some 
actual  teaching  for  a  portion  of  each  day,  will 
probably  work  to  the  more  efliclenl  supervis- 
ion of  the  Instruction  In  general.  'The  super- 
visor must  he  able  tp  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  teacher,  to  supervise  instruction  ef- 
ficiently. The  school  board  declares  that 
the;  expect  the  pupils  to  advance  as  far  In 
their  education  In  nine  months  as  they  have 
done  heretofore  in  ten.  It  would  be  IniereAt- 
Ing  to  know  what  Is  the  basis  for  this  expecta- 
tion. Time  Is  the  essential  element  in  all 
growth.  Undoubtedly  the  child  will  continue 
to  grow  during  the  other  three  months  that 
be  is  out  of  school.  But  how  Is  the  school  to 
do  as  much  for  him  In  nine  months  as  it  has 
done  In  ten? 


Unlike  the  Dutcli  Process 

NoAttaUes 
•tlier  Oiemlcab 


V.  BAKES  &  CC-S 

IreaMastGoGoa 

loAlah  U  otasInMly 
fmrs  siul  tBliiMt. 
It  has  mora  than  Urea  timtt 
Iht  ttrtngth  of  Cocoa  mlzad 
with  Btarcht  Arrowroot  ot 
Bu(;*r,  and  1b  far  mar*  eco- 
'  loH  than  otM  eant  a  enp. 
.    Donrfililiig,   and   built 


SdU  b]r  flrortr*  titrfwhen. 

W.  BAEEB  &  CO..  BoiohMtn,  Ibm. 

Pure  soap  is  white.  Brown  &oaps 
are  adulterated  with  Rosin.  Per- 
fume is  only  put  in  washing  soap  to 
hide  the  odor  of  decaying  animal 
fat,  or  "  Soap  grease. "  Washing 
powaers  are  strong  alkalies,  and 
ruin  clothes  washed  with  them.  The 
purest  Boap  obtainable  is  the  best 
and  cheapest.  Dobbins'  Electric 
Soap,  is  pure,  white,  unseen  ted, 
unadulterated,  and  has  bean  ac- 
knowledged ever  since  1869  to  be 
the  only  pure  family  soap  made.  Is 
it  economy  to  save  a  few  cents  buy- 
ing a  poor  nasty  soap,  or  strong 
alkali  washing  powder,  and  lose 
dollars  in  ruined  clothing  ? 


Look  oal  lot  ImlUUoni.  See  U 


'  aunfl  la  on  euh  wrapp 


DOBBINS' SOAP  M'F'G  CO., 

SaecMaort  to  T.  L.  Craglii  &  Co.. 

PhlladBlphIa,  P». 


fcmrtftctetU. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE  ILLINaiS 

Building  and  Loan 

association 

MLOomiHaTOM.      -        iLUNCua 

-ITIVBBV  TEACHER  iLonId  ny*  a  pert  ot  hl>  Mtn- 
Cnl?*fl.*''ie.™™Mi«rien«  rtiowi  Ibat  our  «M>ck  will 
°"  TM'^haie«'o('itoik  cwlf  fe™f^  per  niOTiIh.  In  84 
moDihB  ttae  Colt  la  UM.  The  slock,  wbeB  mHlared,  la 
"""JkS'ilfoi;;!;!  ^n^Tlfli-a'^fu^iaU.  and.afe  m^nar 
"■^r^nrt^K'lnformatJon.  call  on  or  addret* 

OWBN  SOOTT.  amCtimTMtYr 

M.OOMUII0TOn>  'IX. 


aSiS.I.Tni8US,B*a. 


flflTioNHn  Home 
BUlhDiIiGfLOAHASSOCIATIOfI 

■LOOMIHCTDII,  ILL. 

LHRCEST  ASSOCIflTIOB  iH  ILIil|10IS 


n»at>,  tJ.n.  I.  189*,         -         »l.II».OB».7« 

|l«t  P^olit.,         "  -  203.8«».04 

Monthly  ptymenM  on  Stock,  55  cents 

perSbueof  $100. 

For  Stock,  address       W.  R.  riTZWILLIAM,  tvc'y. 


.    Bhdch  B>ocK,Sec.AAtl'7 


The  Columbian 
Loan  Association 


■LOOHIN8TOH,  ILL. 


DESIRABLE,  because  li  provides  for  saving 
what  Is  usually  squatidorad. 

PROFITABLE,  because  funds  are  kept  con- 
stantly active. 


The  PEOPLE'S 

•Building  I  LoAN^AssociATioH 


BLOOineTOI  STiTE  lUTDIL 

•Bnlliilng-  and  •  Loan-Association* 

■LOOHIHSTON, ILL 

as  centa  per  wtek  irlll  matnn  ons  ihan  to  1100  In  bjma. 
t&  cenU  per  veek  will  malum  ODe  atian  tollW  Id  SM  TMn. 
llSOpeiyeaiwIUaecura  11,000  Id  B  rean.    Profit,  aTOpw 

rs  pel  TMir  wtU  aeCDn  11,000  in  BK  feara. 

So  SiivaiKt  MtBiieriMp  Fie  Charytd. 

Taaehan,  "Put  lloiiBy  In  Thy  Pursa." 

aene  Prepaid  Slock. 


BLOOmllCTOH,   ILL. 


■nd  doca  dot  take  part  af< 
Tb«  only  equitable  plan. 
Till  Ida 


Pnaldeut. 

SecreUrj. 


Hon.  JoBirEiiDT. 

Vlc«  PresMen 

TreaiDnr. 


IHTER-STRTE 
Building  and  Iloan 

HSSOCIATION 

BUOOMINaTON,    -    ILLINOIS 


OAPITAL.  S20,000,000.00 


CBHTftnu  UNION 
Building-Iioan    nssooiation 

BiiooptnoTOM,  iiib' 

OFFICERS. 

H.  C.  DsMoTTk. 

Prealdent  and  Director. 

RlCBlBD   BdvAHDS, 

V.-Prea.uid  Director. 

Secreiar;  lod  IHrector. 

F.  M,  FBcrEiBaRSEii. 

Director  and  Sopt  .Vgla. 
B.  P.  Funk.  Treaanrer. 


C.  F.  SHINKLB,  Secretary. 


■  -ECO N OMY  18  A  QRSAT  RBVEWUE'' 


BUn7IIoflOBltBI,FlH. 


WH.  E.  BUTU.  tK'J. 


THE  EQUITABLE 
Loan  •  and  •  Investment 

ASSOCIATION 

BLOONIINQTON.  ILUNOIS 


Subaa'fbad  Capital  Stoak,  SB, 000,000 

Pronu  Bamed  Larser  tlwn  aoy  otbar  AaaaciaUoD. 
IniiDlra  about  our  Prepaid  Stock  Cwtlficatea;  tbar  ara 
Superler  Invcatmaiita. 


Valuable  Books  fof  Teachers. 


^r 


7|?N 


school  |ifaoag«m«nt. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Teachers  and  all  other 
persons  interested  in  the  right  training  of  the 
young.  By  Emerson  E.  White,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
12mo,  cloth,  320  pp.,  -  -  -       $1.00 


Csntflbutions  to  th«  SeUnee  of 
Hduoation, 

By  William  H.  Payne,  A.  M. 
President  of  Peabody  Normal  Col- 
lege, Nashville,  Tenn.  12mo,  cloth, 
358  pp.,  -  -  $1.25 

Tho  Seionoo  cf  Hduoatipn. 

Designed  as  a  text-book  for  teach- 
ers. By  Francis  B.  Palmer,  Ph.D., 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Fredonia,  New  York.  12  mo,  cloth, 
340  pp.,  -  $1.00 

The  Hlcm«nts  of  Pedagogy. 

A  Manual  for  Teachers,  Normal 
Schools,  Normal  Institutes,  Teachers' 
Reading  Circles,  and  all  persons  in- 
terested in  School  Education.  By 
Emerson  E.  White,  A.M.,  LL.D. 
12mo,  cloth,  336  pp.,         -         $1.00 

Ifyths  of  Qpoaoo  and  Hotno. 

Narrated  with  special  reference  to 
Literature  and  Art.    By  H.  A.  Guer- 


BER,  Lecturer  on  Mythology; 71  full- 
page  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth, 
428  pp.,  -  -  $1.50 

treading  in  polk  Iiovo. 

^  Short  studies  in  the  Mythology  of 
America,  Great  Britain,  the  Norse 
Countries,  Germany,  India,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Persia,  with  selections 
from  standard  literature  relating  to 
same.  By  Herbert  M.  Skinner,  A. 
M.   12mo,  cloth,  448  pp.,     -      $1.00 

Tbo  Sehooltn«ttoif  In  Iiltomtufo. 

Selections  from  noted  works  in 
English,  American,  German,  and 
French  literature,  in  which  the  teach- 
er is  graphically  portrayed.  -  With 
biographical  sketches  of  the  authors, 
characterizations  from  standard  crit- 
icism, and  explanatory  notes.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  Hubert  M. 
Skinner,  A.M.,  with  an  introduction 
by  Edward  Eggleston.  12mo, 
cloth,  .  -  -      $1.40 


Single  copies  of  any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Descriptive  circulars  and  specimen  pages  sent  free  oq  request. 
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GINGINNATI 
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521-531  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


